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PREFACE 


THe present Volume will be found to contain much new 
matter. Among the many valuable Debates in both Houses 
now, for the first time, presented to the Public in a collected 
form, are the following: viz. The Debates on the Clandestine 
Marriage Bill—on the Repeal of the Jews’ Naturalization Bill — 
on the Bills for extending the Mutiny Act to the East and West 
Indies—on the Oxfordshire Election —on the Management of 
the Lottery — on the Treaties with Russia and Hesse Cassel — 
on the Bristol Nightly Watch Bill—on the Militia Bill—and 
on the Bill for speedily Manning the Navy. 


As many enquiries have been made respecting T'ne Secxer 
Manuscript *, containing the Debates in the House of Lords, 
from 1735 to 1743, the Public are informed that it is deposited 
in the British Museum. | | | 


* See the Preface to Volume XII. 


Loxpom, 5, Panton Square 
May 1, 1813. 
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296 GEORGE THE SECOND, A. D. 1753. 


SIXTH SESSION 
OF THE 
TENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
[Continued from Vol. XIV.] 


Departs in the Commons on the 
Clandestine Marriage Bil*.| May 7, 
1753. A Cause having been brought be- 
fore the House of Lords by appeal, which 
vas founded upon an alleged Clandestine 

atriage, it set the bad consequences of 
ich marriages in so strong a light, that 
their lordships ordered the judges to pre- 
pare and bring in ‘* a Bill for the better 
preventing of Clandestine Marriages,” 
rhich they accordingly did: but the Bill 
met with so many alterations and amend- 
Ments in that House, that it was not sent 
dorn to the Commons till this day. 


May 14. The said Bill was read a se- 
cond ume, and on the motion that it be 
ue the following Debate took 


Mr, Attorney General Ryder : 


Sir; the Bill which has been now 
8 second time, is designed for putting 


* From the London Magazine. 


“ ° 
mu = Bill, passed this session, met with 
we Position, This was the Bill for the bet- 
fatal wy nets Clandestine marriages. The 
had hen of clandestine marriages 
er} ong complained of in England, as 
© succession to all property unse- 
ce - Every day produced hear- 
a Most shocking kind in the court of 
concern” an appeals in the House of Peers, 
VoLxye oo of such marriages ; and 


an end to an evil which has been long and 
gtievously complained of, an evil by which 
many of our best families have often suf- 
fored, and which our laws have often en- 
deavoured to prevent, but always hitherto 
without success; and yet it is an evil 
which, one would think, should rarely 
happen, if we consider that duty and re- 
spect which children ought to slicw to- 
wards their parents, and that indulgence 
and affection parents ought to have for 
their children, especially in that affair of 
their marriage, which is generally the first 
step that people of all ranks make into the 
world, and a step upon which their future 
happiness, prosperity and success almost 
entirely depends. In this step the happi- 
ness both of the parents and children is so 
intimately concerned, that children ought 
never to make it without the approbation 
of their parents, nor ought the parent to 
refuse his approbation, when the match 
proposed is not such as apparently tends 
to the dishonour of his family, or may pro= 
bably bring on the ruin of his child. Yet 
we often find the passion called love tri- 
umphing over the duty of children to their 
parents, and on the other hand we some- 
time find the passion of pride or avarice 
triumphing over the duty of parents to their 
children. And when a young gentleman 
or lady happens to be born to a good for- 
tune, they are so beset with selfish designs 


sometimes the innocent offspring was cut off 
from succession, though their a had been 
married, bona fide, because of the irregularit 

of such marriage. On the other hand, bot 

women and men of the most infamous charac 
ters, had opportunities of ruining the sons and 
daughters of the greatest families in England, 
by conveniencies of marrying in the Fleet, and 
other unlicensed places ; and marrying was 
now become as much a trade, as any mechani- 
cal profession. Some recent instances of these 
evils coming before the House of Peers, it was 
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ing people, and so many arts made use of 
for engaging their affection, that their in- 
nocence often becomes a prey to the low- 
est and vilest seducer- How often have 
we known the heir of a good family se- 
duced, and engaged in a clandestine 
martiage, perhaps with a common strum- 
t ? How often have we known a rich 
becitess carried off by 2 man of low birth, 
or perhaps by an infamous sharper ? What 
distress some of our best families have been 
brought into, what ruin some of their sons 
or daughters have been involved in, by 
such means, every gentleman sar | from 
his own knowledge recollect; and every 
gentleman must allow, that such misfor- 
tunes ought to be prevented, if possible. 
_ That this ought to be done, Sir, the 
laws we have now in being are a sufficient 
testimony ; for not only by the canons, 
but by several statutes, marriage with- 
‘out proclamation of Banns, or a regular 
licence, is probibited; and no licence 
‘ought ever to be granted unless oath 
be made, that the parties are of age, 
or that the parents or guardians have 
given their consent. Besides this, there 
are several penalties inflicted by the sta- 
tutes, for by a statute so long since as the 
third of Henry 7, it is made felony to take 
away, or to be concerned in taking away, 
a woman having lands or goods, or that is 
heir apparent to her ancestor, and to 


recommended to the judges, by some of the 
greatest and most serious men in the nation, to 
prepare and bring in the Bill, which they ac- 
cordingly did; and having received great al- 
terations in that House, it was sent down to the 
Gommons. 

‘ It does not fall within the compass of his- 
tory, to reason how far the civil power alone 
had a right to judye in this matter. The fact 
is, that the most surprizing opposition was imn- 
mediately spirited up against it in the House 
of.Commons. Mr. Pelham was sincerely for 
the Bill, upon principles of private conviction. 
Others, perhaps upon the same principles, as 
warmly opposed it, as being calculated for en- 
grossing all the property in the kingdom 
amongst great and rich families. The attorney 
and solicitor general had been at great pains to 
study the matter, and were zealous advocates 
for the Bill, as was lord Barrington, with 
several other members of great weight and 
eonsideration. Mr. Fox, who was then secre- 
tary at war, was as strenuous an enemy to the 
Bill: Mr. Nugent spoke with great warmth, 
and indeed with great abilities, against it, as did 
Mc. Townshend, and many other gentlemen of 
the miuisterial, as well as the anti-ministerial 
party. In short, the opposition to it was such, 
that during its course through the House of 
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marry or defile her, even though she 
shouid aiter being thus taken away con- 
sent to be married or to be defiled by one 
of those concerned in taking her away ; 
which statute is confirmed by one of the 
39th of Elizabeth, and alt principals, pro- 
curers or accessaries in any auch offence 
are excluded the benefit of clergy-; and 
by a statute of Philip and Mary, who- 
ever shall take away, or cause to be 
taken away even with her consent, any 
maid or woman-child unmarried, being 
within the age of 16, and deflower or 
marry her without the consent of the fa- 
ther or of the mother having the custody 
of her, after the death of the father, shall 
be fined or imprisoned for five years ; and 
if such woman-child, being above 12 and 
under 16, shall consent to such marriage, 

she shall be deprived of her inheritance 

ooing her life. And even at comman law 

an information will lie, and a punishment 

may be inflicted, for seducing a young man 

or woman away from their parents, and 

getting such young man or woman married, 

without the consent of the parents. 

Thus, Sir, by our old laws great care 
has been taken to prevent young gentle- 
men or ladies from being seduced, or 
taken away and married, without the con- 
sent of their parents or guardians ; and by 
two late statutes clandestine marriages of 
all kinds have been expressly prohibited ; 
RSPEI AGS SA SPN es 


Commons, few clauses in it remained un- 
amended and unaltered even by the friends of 
the Bill; and Mr. Fox holding it up in the 
House, as Anthony exposed the murdered body 
of Cesar, made a kind of a parody of the 
speech in Shakespear upon that occasion. 
Notwithstanding this, the friends of the Bill 
contended, that the principles of it were still 
the same; and Mr. Pelham, besides the pri- 
vate reasous be had for being for the Bill, 
began to think it now high time to Suppor it 
upon a political account, because he thought 
that the opposition made, was not sv much to 
the Bill as to himself’; and he was heard to 
talk to that purpose with more warmth, and 
less caution, tban be used to do on other 
occasions. This Bill, however, passed, by a 
majority of 125 against 56; and being sent 
to the Honse of Lords, the amendments, 
after some debates, were agreed to, and it re- 
ceived the royal assent. Though it was the 
4th of June before the Bill vansell the House of 
Commons, and thongh the town was then not 
very full of members, yet it is certain that a 
great many of Mr. Pelham's friends, out of 
regard to him, and seeing how he was pushed, 
absented from the House, ratber than be obliged 
to vote against him, und for a Bill which they 
disapproved of in their own minds.” Tindak 
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for by an act of the 7th and 8th of king 
William it is enacted, that if a parson shall 
marry any person in any church or chapel, 
or in any other place whatsoever, or if he 
shall employ, or suffer any other minister 
to marry any person in any church or 
chapel to such parson belenging, without 
pablication of banns, or licence, he shall 
fe every such offence forfeit 100/. the 
x30 so married shall forfeit 10/. and the 
sexton or parish clerk, knowingly assist- 
ing thereat, 5/. This forfeiture, to the 
parson so offending, was re-enacted in the 
l0th of queen Anne; and it was then fur- 
ther enacted, that if the offender, at the 
tine of the offence committed, should be a 
pisoner m any prison, not being a county 
gaol, he should, upon his conviction, be 
removed to the county gaol, and there 
charged in execution with the said penalty, 
and with all the causes of his former im- 
sonment. Moreover, it was by this 
act enacted, that if the keeper of any 
prson should be privy to, or Laowingly 
permit any such marriage in his prison, he 
should for such offence forfeit 100/. 
And besides all these provisions by canon, 
statute, and common ine against clandes- 
tine marriages, the Court of Chancery has 
always deemed it a contempt of that court 
to marry one of its wards without the con- 
sent of the Court, and has been in use to 
commit the offenders to prison for that 
t during the pleasure of the Court. 
It is therefore plain, Sir, that in the eye 
ofthe law a clandestine marriage has al- 
ways been deemed an offence which ought 
tobe punished, and an evil which ought 
to be prevented. But when a young 
gentleman or lady is entitled to a large 
estate, the advantage to be got by me 
ing them is so great, and consequently 
the temptation so strong, that our laws 
have never as yet been able to prevent the 
evil; for they are either such as may be 
easil evaded, or the penalties are too 
and the only proper penalty that has 

ever been inflicted 1s laid upon the wron 
person; which juries are so sensible of, 
that it would be very difficult to give so 
clear a proof, as to prevail with them to 
bring in a verdict against the defendant. 
When I say this, it will be understood, 
that I mean the statute of Philip and 
Mary, which deprives a young lady under 
16 of her inheritance, for consenting to a 
marriage, to which she has been seduced 
by some deceitful betrayer. This is really 
ishing the innocent, and adding mis- 
ortunes innumerable to het misfortune ; 
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and therefore it would be the height of 
cruelty to take advantage of, or to carry 
this law into execution, could it even be 
proved to the satisfaction of a jury, that 
she had voluntarily and freely consented 
to such a marriage ; but as this, as I have 
said, can very seldom if ever be done, this 
law is no bar to the seducing a young 
lady.of great fortune to elope from her 
parents or guardians, and to marry her 
betrayer; and the penalty or punishment, 
inflicted upon him by that statute, is not 
so severe as to deter him from committing 
the crime. Indeed, I do not think that 
any punishments, either upon the parties 
contracting the marriage, or the clergy- 
man that performs the ceremony, can be 
made so severe as to be effectual against 
all sorts of clandestine marriages; be- 
cause the several cases cannot be properly 
distinguished, and a punishment that 
would be se severe as te be effectual 
in the most heinous and most tempting 
case, would be by much too severe in all 
the others. 
Nothing can, in my opinion, Sir, be ef- 
fectual for preventing clandestine mar- 
riages of every kind, but that of declaring 
all such marriages null and void to all in- 
tents and purposes. This, I am persuaded, 
our ancestors were sensible of, but a super- 
stitious opinion then prevailed, that when 
a marriage between two persons come to 
the age of consent was once solemnized by 
a man in holy orders, it was so firmly esta- 
blished by the divine law, that it could not 
be annulled and made void by any human 
law whatever. Thank God! we have in 


‘| this age got the better of this, as well as we 


have of a great many other superstitious 
opinions; and the reverend bench in the 
other House will deserve the thanks of 
latest posterity, for consenting to render 
Christianity consistent with common 
sense. I hope, I shall not be mistaken : 
primitive and pure Christianity always was 
consistent with common sense; but addi- 
tions have been since made to it, many of 
which are inconsistent with common 
sense, and of these I take the old opinion » 
relating to marriage to be one; for I think 
nothing can be more inconsistent with 
common sense than to say, that the 
supreme legislature of a society can- 
not put contracts of marriage, as well 
as every other contract, under what regu- 
lations they think most conducive to the 
good of that society. And I think it is 
ridiculous to say, that infants shall have a 
power, when they come of age, to avoid 
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and annul every contract they made, even 
for the merest trifle, while under age, 
without the consent of their parents or 
guardians, and yet if without consent of 
father or mother, or guardian, they dispose 
of themselves and every thing that belongs 
to them in marriage whilst under age, 
they shall have no power to avoid that 
contract when they come of age, let it be 
nevcr so fraudulent, pernicious, or infa- 
mous. ‘his is adding a sanctity to the 
marriage contract, which is inconsistent 
with the good of every society, and with 
the happiness of mankind in general. It 
is what the canon law itself does not do; 
for even by that law a marriage may for 
several reasons be declared to have been 
_ void from the beginning; and if a boy 
marries before the age of 14, or a girl be- 
fore 12, though the marriage be allowed 
to be so good that they need not be mar- 
ried again, yet both of them may avoid 
the marriage when they come to the age 
of consent, even by the canon law, that is 
to sav, the boy at the age of 14, and the 
girl at 12; and if at that age they do de- 
clare the marriage void, it becomes void, 
likewise as to the wife of the boy, or the 
husband of the girl, though she or he 
was of full age at the time the marriage 
was solemnized. 

But the ruin of young persons, and the 
distress of families, is not the only evil, 
Sir, that is brought upon society by this 
sanctity and indissolubility that has been 
added to clandestine marriages: every 
gentleman that has been conversant in the 
practice of the law knows, what a number 
of expensive law suits are thereby occa- 
sioned about the legitimacy of children ; 
and how difficult it often is to determine 
whether the parente were married or no: 
nay, somctimes a clandestine marriage is 
. Set up after a man’s death, which was never 
heard of in his life time, and by an incon- 
testable proof, which may by ways and 
means be obtained, his while effects are 
carried away from his relations by the 
children of a woman whom he never ac- 
knowicdged as his wife. Another very 
great and frequent evil is, the occasion 
which these clandestine marriages furnish 
for polygamy: if all marriages were pub- 
licly solemuized, or so publicly that it 
must be known in the neighbourhood, it 
would be difficult for cny man or woman 
to be guilty of polygamy : at least no man 
or woman could be drawn in to marry a 
woman or man, who had then a husband 


or wife living, without being guilty of very 
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great rashness and neglect ; butat present | 
aman may have privately a wife in every 
corner of this city, or in every town he has 
been in, without its being possible for them 
to know of one another, or for the next. 
woman to whom he makes his addresses, 
to discover his being a married man. And 
the very Bill now betore us owes its rise to 
a most flagrant case that was this session 
brought before the other House: a gen- 
tleman had married a lady of family and 
fortune, had lived several years with her, 
and had children by her, yet after his 
death another woman laid claim to him as 
her husband, by virtue of a marriage so-. 
lemnized between them before his marriage 
with the lady, whom he always acknow- 
ledged as his wife. 

Thus, Sir, we may see what infinite mis- 
chiets flow from this sanctity and indisso- 
lubility, which has been added to the mare 
riage contract; and how this contract 
came to be held so sacred and divine as 
not to be touched or regulated by any 
human law, we need not be ata loss to 
discover. When popery, ignorance, and 


superstition rode triumphant in iad part 
‘of Europe, the court of Rome took care 


to establish every regulation they could 
think of, that might tend towards rendering 
applications necessary and frequent to the 
holy see, from every one of which the 

knew how to draw large fees and perqui- 
sites. For this purpose, they extended 
considerably the prohibited degrees of 
marriage, and for this purpose they made 
the marriage contract a sacrament, or 8&< 
cred and divine contract, which no unhale 
lowed law was to meddle with. But the 
Pope by his dispensation could make any 
marriage lawful, and by his decree he could 
dissolve the most regular and solemn mare 
riage that was ever entered into, and that 
witout so much as consulting the laws of 
the society or country where such mare 
riage was to be, or had been solemnized ; 
for the church, that is to say, the court of 
Rome, had then assumed the sole power 
of regulating and of judging in every thing 
relating to marriage ; though we have the 
most authentic proof, that this was not the 
practice during the first ages of Christi- 
anity; for among the Romans, divorces by 
mutual consent were allowed for a long 
time after the establishment of Christie 
anity, a8 appears by several laws of the 
first Christian emperors, and such divorces 
were prohibited by a law of the emperor 
Justinian, and again introduced by a law 
ot the emperor Justin, without the inter- 
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vestion, and for what what appears, with- 
out so much as consulting any bishop or 
ecclesiastical assembly. 
From these laws, Sir, which are still ex- 
tant itis evident, that the doctrine after- 
wards introduced by the court of Rome, 
sw oot s0 much as dreamt of during the 
fx aces ot Christianity, no not for above 
30 yeara after it had bees established as 
de religion of the Roman empire; for 
dasunian did not begin his reign till Aug. 1, 
52, a day now remarkable in this king- 
dom, and it was in the year 312 that Con- 
santine the Great declared himself a 
Constian. How we came to retain this 
Popish doctrine, that a marriage between 
two persons once solemnized by a clergy- 
man in holy orders, is so sacred a contract 
that it cannot be disannulled by any human 
law; I say, how we came to retain this 
doctrine after the Reformation,'I shall not 
pretend to account for; hut that it is not 
aChristian doctrine I have clearly shewn, 
tnd we may be convinced from experi- 
ence, that it is impossible to prevent clan- 
destine marriages, or any of the evils flow- 
mg from them by any other method but 
that of declaring them null and void, to all 
tents and oses whatsoever. 
— ‘ch the Bil before us begins bath 
nbing how marriages shall be solem- 
nized for the future, by enacting, that 
from and after Jan. 1, 1754, all banns of 
matrimony shall be published, in an audi- 
ble manner, during the fime of divine ser- 
vice in the parish church or churches 
wherem the ies to be married shall 
bave dwelt for the space of one month 
next before the publication thereof, ac- 
cording to the form of words prescribed ia 
the Book of Common Prayer, upon three 
Sundays preceding the solenmization of 
atte 3 that other the rules pre- 
scnded by the rubric concerning the pub- 
ication of banns and the sotemnization of 
ee and not altered by this Bill, 
shall be duly observed ; shat the publica- 
Gon of banns, shall be istered in the 
regmter book of the parish ; and that in all 
cases where banns shall have been pub- 
lished, the marriage shall be solemnized 
t one of the parish churches where such 
banns have been published, and im no 
ether place whatsoever. 
ae - net clause of the Bill it is pro- 
ed, Sir, that no 8 be 
obliged to publish the Fe bers 
Ctween any persons whatsoever, unless 
the persons to be married shall seven days 
ut the least before the time required for the 


There- 
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first publication of such banns, deliver to 
him a notice in writing, of their true chris- 
tian and surnames, and of the house or 
houses of their respective abodes, within 
such parish, and of the time during which 
they have dwelt, inhabited or lodged, in . 
such house or houses respectively. 

By the third clause, Sir, it is enacted, 
that no licence of marriage shall after the 
said day be granted, tosolemnize any mar- 
riage in any other church than in the pa- 
rish church within which one of the per- 
sons to be married shall have dwelt for 
the space of one month immediately before 
the granting of such licence. And bythe ~ 
4th the right of the archbishop of Canter- 
bury to grant special licences is preserved. 

hen, Sir, by the 4th and 5th clauses 
of the Bill it is enacted, that if any person 
shall after the said day solemnize matri- 
mony without publication of banns in such 
church as aforesaid, or without such li- 
cence as aforesaid, every person so offend- 
ing shall be guilty of felony and be trans- 
ported for 14 years, if prosecuted within 
one year after the offence committed. 
And that all marriages had and solemnized 
without publication of banns in such church 
as aforesaid, or without such licence as 
aforesaid, shall from and after the said day 
be null and void to all intents and purposes © 
whatsoever. | 

By the 6th, 7th, and 8th, it is enacted, 
that after the said day all marriages had 
by licences as aforesaid, and all matri- 
monial contracts, where either of the par- 
ties shall be under the age of 21, which 
shall be had or entered into without the 
consent of the father of such of the parties 
so under age, if then living or, if dead, of 
the guardian, or if no guardian lawfully 
appointed, of the mother, if then living, 
first had and obtained under their hand 
respectively in writing, and attested by two 
credible witnesses, shall be absolutely null 
and void to all intents and purposes what- 
soever; and that such consent s0 attested 
shall be registered in the same register, 
wherein the marriage of such parties shall 
be registered , but neither of these regu- 
lations to extend to the marriage of any 
person under age, whose father or mother 
shall be non cumpos mentis, or beyond. sea, 
at the time of such marri 

By the 9th it is enacted, that if the 
guardian be non compas mentis, or beyond 
sea, or refuses his consent to a proper and 
advantageous marriage, the person de- 
sirous of marrymg may apply to the court 
of Chancery by petition, which court is to 
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proceed thereupon in a summary way, and 
the order of that court is to be deemed as 
good and effectual, as if the guardian had 
consented. 

By the 10th and 11th, no marriage law- 
fully solemnized is to be declared void by 
any ecclesiastical court, by reason of any 
pre-contract; nor is any such court to 
compel a celebration of marriage in facie 
ecclesia, in consequence of any pre-con- 
tract; but this not to extend to any suit 
commenced before March 19, 1753. 

Then, Sir, the 12th clause provides 
against the altering, forging, or destroying 
any register book, or part of such book, 
by making every such offence felony with- 
out benefit of clergy. The 13th and 14th 
declare, that the act shall not extend to 
the marriages of any of the royal family, 
-nor to Scotland, nor to the marri of 
Quakers or Jews. And the 15th orders 
the act to be once read in all parish 
churches and chapels in each of the months 
of September, October, November, and 
December next; and afterwards quarterly 
for two years. 

This, Sir, is the substance of the Bill now 
under our consideration, which 1 thought 
myself obliged to open to the House, as 
some gentlemen may not as yet have had 
an oppor to read it with attention; 
and from the short account I have given 
of it, I believe every gentleman will see, 
that a method has now at last been found 
out to prevent effectually all clandestine 
marriages, and all the mischievous conse- 
quences flowing from them, without inflict- 
ing any penalties upon the innocent, or any 
more severe penalties upon the guilty, 
than every man will think they deserve. 
And I think there is no ceremony or s0- 
lemnity required by this Bill, but what is 
absolutely necessary for ascertaining the 
marriage and rendering it public, which 
every marriage ought to be; and for 
guarding against the many artful con- 
trivances set on foot to seduce young gen- 
tlemen and ladies of fortune, and to draw 
them into improper, perhaps infamous 
marriages. Nor™is there, 1 think, an 
thing that can incumber or render difficult 
the ceremony of marriage among the vul- 
’ gar. If it were possible, I confess that a 

istinction should be made between the 
marriages of people of rank or fortune, 
and those of the people we usually call 
* the vulgar; but this it is impossible to 
do in this country, and therefore was ndt 
attempted by the judges who made the 
first draught of this Bill, by order of the 
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other House, nor by a learned lord of that 
House, whose knowledge, wisdom, and 
capacity no one can doubt, and who, to 
the many eminent services he had before 
done his country, has now added the infi- 
nite care and pains he took in modelling 
this Bill. But as no human being is in- 
fallible, and as no man can foresee every 
thing that may be proper or necessary in 
a matter of so much intricacy, I shal! 
grant, that objections may be made to 
some parts of the Bill. However, they 
are all such as, I think, we may easily re- 
move by a few alterations or additions in 
the committee; and considering the re- 
spect due to the learned judges who 
brought in the Bill, and to the other 
House by which it was almost unanimously 
passed, i believe I need not add any new 
argument for gaining the concurrence of 
this House in the motion I am to conclude 
with, which is, That this Bill be com- 
mitted. | 


‘Mr. Robert Nugent : 


Sir; I know the disadvantage I lIa- 
bour under, when I stand up to oppose 
the Bill now under our consideration. All 
the most tender passions that can agitate 
the human breast militate in its favour: 
love for children, compassion for betrayed 
innocence, the honour of our families, all 

lead strongly for our passing 3t into a 
aw. Likewise the high character of those 
who brought in the Bill must give every 
gentleman a bias in its favour; more 
cially the great opinion which the world 
so deservedly have, of the solid judgment 
of that noble lord who was at se much 
pains in the other House to render it per- 
fect, and who has given so many and so 
great testimonies of his warm concern for 
the good of his country. All these, I say, 
Sir, conspire together in favour of this Bill ; 
and yet my way of thinking is such, that 
for the good of the public, nay, for the 
good of mankind, and for the sake of that 
reverence which I shall always have for 
that sacred engagement called marriage, I 
think myself bound in duty to oppose the 

assing of this Bill into a law. I hope the 

on. and learned gentleman will excuse 
me when‘I call the marriage contract 
sacred, after he has been at so much pains 
to shew, that it is no way more sacred than 
any other contract. But I must beg leave 
to say, that in my opinion, if there can be 
a religious and sacred engagement amongst 
mortals, the marriage contract 18 such; 
and it is for the interest of mankind that 
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it should be thought to be so. Iam as 
much an enemy to superstition as an 
gentleman in this House ; but I am afraid, 
that if we go about to abolish all manner 
of superstition, we shall abolish religion 
itself: like Jack in the Tale, we shall tear 
eur coat to pieces by going too roughly to 
vork in tearing off the lace and embroi- 
cries; and both men and women are so 
tin this age to forget and transgress the 
marriage vow, that I am far from think- 
ing it a proper time for endeavouring to 
remove, even that superstitious character 
of sanctity, which our ancestors wisely 
took care to stamp upon it in the minds of 
the people. Whether the legislative au- 
thority can declare void and null a mar- 
rage vow, or indeed any vow that has 
nothing irreligious or immoral in the per- 
formance, is a question that I must sup- 
pose the reverend bench maturely con- 
sidered, before they consented to this 
Bill; but I never yet heard that the legis- 
lative authority of this kingdom took upon 
them to dispense with any oath or vow 
that was not, from its own nature origi- 
nally, or had not from some future acci- 
dent become in itself void and null, if it 
was made by such persons as could any 
way be sup capable of knowing the 
aature of the oath or vow they had made. 
As to the practice of the primitive 
Christians, or rather the practice of the 
first Christian emperors, though I am no 
civilian, yet. 1 have heard civilians talk 
upon the subject of divorces by mutual 
consent ; and according to their opinion, 
it was a practice rather permitted than 
authorised. Amongst the heathen Ro- 
rans a most extensive liberty of divorce 
or repudiation had for a long time been 
allowed, though contrary even to their 
old law, and to the very definition they 
gave of marriage; and when Christianity 
was established among them, their em- 
perors were obliged to indulge them with 
some sort of liberty in this respect, not 
because it was agreeable to religion, or 
even to the good of society, but for the 
same reason that the great lawgiver of the 
Jews indulged them in several things, be- 
cause of the hardness of their hearts. 
And if we were to infroduce this custom 
again into this country, I am persuaded, 
many a husband would treat his wife with 
rigour and severity, and even with cruelty, 
on purpose to force her to consent to a 
divorce, in order that he might marry 
another woman who was richer, or whom 


ke thought handsomer; and many a wife 
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would treat her husband and his affairs 
with contempt and neglect, on purpose to 
force him to consent to a divorce, that she 
might marry another man she liked better, 
or perhaps merely for the sake of novelty. 
Therefore I have said, that this liberty of 
divorce by mutual consent is as little 
agreeable to the good of society, as it is 
to the principles of the purest Christianity. 
But by this Bill we are to go a great deal 
further: we are to introduce divorces: 
without the consent of either of the mar- 
ried parties; for to declare a marriage 
void, if not celebrated with all the punc- 
tilios prescribed by this Bill, is really to 
divorce the husband and wife from each 
other, and to oblige them, if they live to- 
gether, not to live as husband and wife, 
but as whore and rogue; so that, accord- 
ing tothe Jate merry catch, ‘ whore and 
dtp will no more be called husband and 
wife,’ but on the contrary, husband and 
wife will be called whore and rogue, and 
be actually treated as such by law. 

But now, Sir, supposing that the legis. 
lature has power, or rather a right, to pre- 
scribe what forms and ceremonies it 
ae to the marriage contract, and to 

eclare every marriage void and null, 
where all the punctilios prescribed are not 
exactly observed, which, notwithstanding 
the authority of the reverend bench, I am 
far from being satisfied about, yet the Bill 
now before us I must be against, because I 
think it absolutely inconsistent with the 
public good of this kingdom. The other 
House had some reason, and some sort of 
right, to agree to it, because they. repre- 
sent themselves and those of their own 
body only, and because, should the Bill 
be passed into a law, they will thereby 
gain a very considerablé and a very par- 
ticular advantage; for they will in a great 
measure secure all the rich heiresses in 
the kingdom to those of their own body. 
An old miser, even of the lowest birth, is 
generally ambitious of having his only 
daughter married to a lord, and a guar. 
dian has generally some selfish view, or 
some interest to serve, by getting his rich 
ward married to the eldest son of some 
duke, marquiss, or earl; so that when a 
young commoner makes his addresses to a 
rich heiress, he has no friend but his su- 
perior merit, and that little deity called 
love, whose influence over a young lady 
always decreases as she increases in years ; 
for by the time she comes of age, pride 
and ambition seizes possession of her 
breast likewise, and banishes from. thence. 
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the little deity called love, or if he pre- 
serves a corner for his friend, it is only to 
introduce him as a gallant, not a husband. 
Therefore I may prophesy, that if this Bill 
passes into a law, no commoner will ever 
marry a rich heiress, unless his father be 
@ minister of state, nor will a peer’s eldest 
son marry the daughter of a commoner, 
unless she be a rich heiress. 

From hence will appear, Sir, the parti- 
cular advantage which the other House had 
in passing this Bill, and as they are not 
chosen by the people, we have often found 
that they shew no great regard to the in- 
terest of the people, when it happens to 
come in competition with the particular in- 
terest of their own body. But we in this 
House, Sir, represent the people, and as 
the interest of the people and that of the 
nation must always be the same, whatever 
advantage may accrue to our noble and 
rich families from this Bill, if it be against 
the national interest and that of the people, 
we ought not to consent to its being passed 
intoalaw. As to the national interest, I 
think it is allowed, that to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, and to disperse it as 
much as possible through the whole body 
of the people, is a maxim religiously ob- 
served in every well regulated society. 
Riches is the blood of the body politic: it 
must be made to circulate: if you allow it 
to stagnate, or if too much of it be thrown 
into any one part, it will destroy the body 
set as the same cause often does the 

ody natural: if this Bill passes, our qua- 
lity and rich families will daily accumulate 
riches by marrying only one another ; and 
what sort of breed their offspring will be, 
we may easily judge: if the gout, the 
gravel, the pox and madness are always to 
wed together, what a hopeful generation 
of quality and rich commoners shall we 
have amongst us? What a fine appearance 
will they make at the head of our army, 
should we ever happen to be invaded by a 
foreign enemy ? 

Besides this, Sir, the Bill plainly tends 
towards introducing into this country a 
distinction, which is inconsistent with our 
constitution. In other countrics they have 
distinctions established and still kept up, 
between what they call their noblesse and 
their burghers, boors, or voturiers. In 
some countries a nobleman loses his estate 
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the marriages of sovereign princes: the 
bride and bridegroom sometimes have 
never seen one another, till they meet to 
be married. Can any love or affection be 
expected between such a married couple ? 
Accordingly, it for the most part happens: 
the bride goes to bed, perhaps, the first 
night with the bridegroom, but the next, 
if not before, with her gallant ; and con- 
jugal love or fidelity is now become so 
rare in that country, that it is deemed 
scandalous for a lady of quality not to 
have a gallant, or for a man of quality to 
be seen at any public diversion with his 
wife, unless his mistress be known to be in 
company. Can any man be desirous of 
introducing such customs into this coun- 
try? Yet such customs will certainly be 
the Fie si as our quality and rich 
pepe will by this Bill acquire the abso- 
ute disposal of their children in marriage ; 
for whilst the father is alive, even the 
court of Chancery is to have no power to 
authorize a proper marriage without his 
consent, let his refusal be never so whim- 
sical or selfish. 

In this country, Sir, we as yet know of 
no distinctions with regard to marriage : 
a gentleman’s, a farmer’s daughter is a 
match for the eldest son of the best lord in 
the land, and perhaps a better match than 
his father would chuse for him, because 
she will bring good and wholesome blood 
into the family. It is this equality that 
gives such spirit to our middling sort of 
gentlemen, and to our common people in 
general: it is this that makes the intantry 
of our armies superior to any in the world. 
And I believe it would no way derogate 
from the health, strength or spirit of our 
nobility, if, out of pure love, they married 
the daughters of our middling sort of gen- 
tlemen oftener than they do; for the off- 
spring of conjugal love have generally 
more spirit, and more sense too, than the 
offspring of conjugal duty. But such mar- 
riages will be rendered almost impossible 
by this Bill. At present, indeed, our no- 
bility are not quite so squeamish as those 
of France or Germany: they do not think, 
nor do our laws render it beneath them to 
marry the daughter of a tradesman or mer- 
chant, if she be one whose father has 
heaped up, by whatever means, a large 
sum of money, and has no child but her ; 


if he marries below his rank; and in! and if the father was become rich before, 


France one of their noblesse must not: 
What is the conse- | 


marry a roturtere. 


or soon after she was born, she is gene- 
rally bred up to be good for as little, and 


quence, especially in France? ‘Ihe mar-, to be as proud, expensive, and whimsical 


tiages of their quality are something like 
i 


as any lady of quality whatsoever. 
8 
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But, Sir, the most pernicious conse- 
quence of this Bill wil be, its preventing 
marriage among the most useful, I will not 
ecruple to say, the best sort of our people. 
The healthy, the strong, the laborious and 
the brave, I may justly call so. It is from 
their labour our quality derive their riches 
aod their splendour: it is to their courage 
al of us owe our security. Shall we, for 
the sake of preventing a few misfortunes 
te the rich and great amongst us, make 
any law which will be a bar to the lawful 
procreaiion of such sort of men. ir this 
country? Gentlemen may talk what they 
will about the proclamation of banns, and 
about marriage being an affair of such im- 
portance that it ought to be gone about 
with caution and deliberation: but among 
the marriage never was, or ever can, 
be the effect of wisdom and foresight ; even 
among the rich it seldom is so: and for 
this reason the ancient heathens feigned, 
that Minerva, who was the goddess of wis- 
dom, seldom if ever chose to be present at 
ay nuptial ceremony. Would a poor la- 
bouring man, who can by hard labour earn 
bat a litthe more than is necessary for sup- 

ing himself in what he may think an 
elegant manner: would such a man, I say, 
incumber himeelf with a wife and children, 
ifhe were directed by nothing but the dic- 
tates of wisdom and foresight? it is cer- 
tam he would not. But God Almighty 
has endued all dnimals, and mankind among 
the rest, with an ungovernable and irre- 
tsfible passion, which leads them to the 
procreation of their species; and rather 
than not satisfy this passion, they will sub- 
mit to any hardships, they will expose 
themselves to any dangers. 

In this passion or instinct, Sir, as well 
ws every other, we may see, and we ought 
teadmire the wisdom of the creation; and 
& God Almighty certainly designed, that 
mankind should live in a married state, he 
oe craued us with = moré oo 

elegant ion which we call love, 
aad which often, if mduiged, becomes as 
ungovernable and as irresistible as the 
ather. It is to these two passions, and not 
to the dictates siege eeulye re most of the 
Iarriages am r ate owing, and 
it ig io these ewe stone that ail the mar- 
rages both of rich and poor ought to be 
owing, though they aré sometimes, espe- 
ciaily among the rich, directed by the pas- 
tions of avarice or ambition; but by this 
Bil, L am afraid, you will oblige the poor 
to take so long time to consider of what 
they are about, that many of them will get 
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the better of their passions, pursue the 
dictates of wisdom, and prevent their ree 
penting after, by repenting before mar- 
riage. 

Among the poor, Sir, there are many 
marriages made, and even such as prove 
very happy, that never would have been 
made, if so much as one proclamation of 
banns had been necessary. I myself have 
made many such: gentlemen need not be 
surprised ; for in the county where I some- 
times reside, I have the honour to be a 
justice of the peace, and for the sake of 
my neighbours often act as such. Of 
eourse I have had several country wenches 
brought before me by the parish officers 
for being with child: she names the father, 
generally some young country fellow in 
the neighbourhood: he is immediate 
sent for, and confesses his being the father : 
the consequence is, he must either agree 
to marry her, or go to Bridewell: it he 
agrees to the first, I send them directly to 
chureh, and they are presently married. 
But if this could not be done in less than 
& month, or even a week, do you think 
any such marriage could happen? No, Sir: 
the young fellow would in that time march 
off; and leave both the girl and the parish 
in the Jurch. Another case often happens: 
@ young man by accident obtains a favour 
of a girl of character; a girl for whom he 
has a great and real regard: she proves 
with child: to save her character, and to 
atone for the injury he has done her, he 
resolves to metry her pri » 80 that 
none of the neighbours shall know but 
that they were married before the child 
was begot. But if this Bill passes he can- 
not do so, becaitse he does not know how 
to get a special licence from the arch. 
bishop, or cannot welt spare to pay for it< 
they must then be married at the parish 
church where dne of them resides: the 
time of the marriage could not then be 
concealed ; .and if she should be brought 
to bed in four or five months, it would 

much derogate from her character, 
and not a little hurt his own; the thoughts 
of which might make him resolve not te 
marry her at all, and we have no law fot 
compelling him. 

A multitude of cases might be put, Sir, 
for shewing the inconvenience of absolute- 
ly Fronning; or annulling all private or 
sudden marriages. In short it seems to 
be ftying in the face of Providence, by - 
enacting, that that passion which God 
Almighty las made the cause, and which 
ought to be the cause of every marriage, 
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shall not be the cause of any marriage in 
this country. And it is certain, that pro- 
clamation of banns and a public marriage 
is against the aoe and nature of our 
people: it shocks the modesty of a young 
girl to have it proclaimed through the 
parish, that she is going to be married ; 
and a young fellow does not like to be ex- 
posed so long before-hand to the jeers of 
all his companions ; and to be married by 
licence costs more money than poor peo- 
ple can well spare. How fond our people 
are of private marriages, and of saving a 
little money, we may be convinced of b 
the multitude of marriages at Keith’s cha- 
pel,* compared with the number at any 
parish church. I have made an enquiry, 
_and I have been told, that at Keith’s cha- 
pel there have been 6,000 married in a 
‘year, whereas at St. Anne’s church, which 
as a very populous parish, and a very con- 
venient church for private marriages b 
dicence, there are seldom above 50 mar- 
riages in a year; yet the difference in the 
expence is not above 8 or 10s. but this is 
sometimes near equal to the whole stock 
of the married couple, and consequently 
no wonder they should be for saving it. 
It is therefore evident, Sir, that this 
Bill, if passed into a law, will in a great 
‘measure prevent marriage among our la- 
borious and industrious sort of people; 
and as to all our itinerant sort of men, it 
will render marriage almost impossible ; 
for by this Bill a man must reside at least 
‘Q month in one parish, before he can pos- 
sibly be married without a licence, which 
he is not perhaps able to pay for. How, 
then, can our seamen, our soldiers, our 
-argemen who live in their » Os 
amany of them do, and our waggoners who 
Jive at the inns where their waggons put 
up: I say, how caa any of these men 
marry without a liceace ? Nay, even with 
@ common licence they cannot marry, un- 
less they are to be married to a woman 
who has resided a month in the parish 


where she then is. Must not every gen-! should rather endeavour to rectify than 
tleman thus see, what difficulties and dis- | encourage. But if this Bill be passed into 
couragements this Bill will throw in the | a law, the parents may relent, the parents 
way of marriage among the poor; and in- | may forgive ; but‘ lex est res surds et in- 
e humour of | exorabilis’ i the law will neither or a 
reventing the poor from marrying pre- | forgive: the married couple must be !oo 
rails too sacl of late in all parts of this ed on as whore and se and their chil- 
country : our numerous Bills for inclosing | dren born before they are again married 
commons have a great tendency this way ; | must all be bastards ; for, contrary to the 
and those wise parish politicians, called | custom of all other countries, a future 
parish-officers, are every where destroying | marriage does not by our law legitimate 


deed, -1 must observe, that 


li a tee eles So 
. * A Clergyman’s Chanel in the Fleet. 
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cottages, because they encourage the poor 
to marry and beget children, which may 
become burthensome to the parish, Do 
these wiseheads think, that labourers, ser— 
vants, common seamen and soldiers are 
not necessary for the support and security 
of this kingdom? Or do they think, that 
the passion I have mentioned, which has 
been implanted by the Author of nature 
in all creatures, for the procreation of each 
respective species, is not as strong and as 
violent among the poor as the rich? Sir, I 
will be-bold to say, it is equally strong, 
and perhaps more effectual for the end in- 
tended; and if you render marriage among 
that sort of people so difficult and expen- 
sive, you must by public authority set up 
a common stew in every parish: if you 
do not, you will be the cause of the mur- 
der of many infants, either after they are 
born, or by abortion, before they come to 
the time of their birth: nay, I tremble ta 
think of, I disdain to name the nasty, the 
abominable crime, which this Bill may be 
the cause of rendering as frequent in this 
country as it is in too many others. - | 
And for what, Sir, are we to bring all. 
these mischiefs upon our native country ? 
That my young lord, or the young 
rich squire, forsooth, may not be induced 
to marry his mother’s maid, or a neigh- 
bouring farmer’s daughter, who may pro- 
bably make him a better wife and render 
bim more happy, than if he had married 
the richest heiress in the kingdom: or that 
young miss may not run away with her 
father’s footman, who may make her a 
better husband, than any lord or rich 
squire she, or even her father, could have 
chosen. Such marriages, I shall grant, 
Sir, are a great disappointment to the ava- 
rice or ambition of the parents ;.but they 
are rather of advantage than of prejudice 
to the community; and if the married 
couple are unhappy, it generally proceeds 
from the cruel, unnatural, unforgiving 
temper of the parents, which our laws 


the children born before it ; therefore if 
this Bill passes, 1 hope our law will in this 
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respect be altered, and made more agree- | scribed, you are to declare both the obli- 


able to common sense. 

Bat supposing, Sir, that a young gen- 
tlemen or lady’s marrying below their 
rank were a8 great a misfortune to their 
families as it is generally deemed to be, 
it my in @ great measure be prevented 
by a proper education. If due care be 
tuken to implant right notions in their 
exly youth, and to learn them betimes to 
erb their passions, they will not consort 
mith people below their rank so familiarly 
w to fall in love with any of them, or they 
wil stifle the ion in its birth; and un- 
less that passion, by indulgence, becomes 
rolent, no such marriage can ever happen. 
And supposing that even by this means the 
nifortune could not be prevented, yet it 
does not follow, that we must prevent it 
by 2 public law. How many great and 
ancient families are daily ruined, and the 
family estate squandered, by the extrava- 
gince of one man who happens to be last 
inthe intail? Should we for this reason 
pass a Bill for rendering intails perpetual ? 
Our lawyers would all cry out, the law 
cannot endure perpetuities.. 1 could men- 
toa many other misfortunes that cannot 
be prevented by. public laws, but must be 
left to the education, the morals, and the 
customs of the people; and this of clan- 
destine oarriag es I take to be a misfortune 
of this kind. ey are sometimes perni- 
cous, but this law would be more perni- 
cious than they ever can be, and it is most 


ga unjust. 
bon. and learned gentleman talked, 
Sur, of one of our old laws having laid the 
upon the most innocent: I am 
sure, you do so by this Bill in the most 
inng manner; for you lay it upon the 
children before they are born; you de- 
cre them bastards, and for ever incapa- 
ble of succeeding to the estate either of 
their father or mother. And as to the 
fiir sex, instead of being favourable for 
them, I am certain it would prove a snare 
for cotrapping many of them to their ruin. 
Such a law as this has proved so in Ire- 
land: it has already produced some of the 
most shocking barbarities. A young 
woman is but too apt by nature to trust 
to the honour of the man she loves, and 
toadmit him to her bed upon a solemn 
promise to marry her. Surely the moral 
obligation is as binding as if they had been 
actually married: but you are by this Bill 
to declare it null and void, even though 


ry fa, ~ Nay, if he has actually mar- 
ned her, but not in the form by you pre- 
4 


on and the marriage null and void. 
le act this taking upon you to annul the 


laws of God 2? There is a great difference, 
Sir, between declaring that no action shall 
lie upon an rh orga not duly attested, 
and declaring that obligation null and 
void. The former a legislature may do, 
for preventing vexatious law suite; but 
the Fetter no human legislature can, on 
ought to pretend to do. 

We were asked, Sir, by the hon. and 
learned gentleman, why a man, when he 
comes of age, may not be entitled to avoid 
a meres contract, as well as every other 
contract he made while he was under age, 
without the consent of his parents or 

ardians? The reason is very plain. 

hen a man avoids a contract so made 
whilst under age, he is obliged to restore 
what he got by virtue of that contract ; 
but if a young fellow of 19 er 20 marries 
a woman and consummates that marriage, 
he cannot restore, and therefore the law 
of God, and hitherto the law of man, 
obliges him to abide by that contract. 
And the reason why tle canons allow a 
boy at 14 to avoid a marriage made by. 
him before that age, is, because till then 
he is supposed not capable to consummate 
the marriage. But 1 will ask the learned 
debabir in my turn, whether a youn 

ellow of 18 or 19 may not be guilty of, 

and punished fora rape? And I will say, 
that there is the same difference between 
a man who deflowers a girl under the pre- 
tence of a marriage, which he knows to 
be void in law, and a man who ravishes a 
girl, that there is between a man who 
cheats me out of my purse by false dice, 
and a man who robs me of it upon the 
highway. The former in both cases is the 
greatest criminal of the two, though not 
so severely punished by law; but surely 
the least punishment that ought to be in- 
flicted by law upon the first sort of ra- 
visher, is to oblige him to abide by the 
marriage he has enteredinto. And whilst 
I am upon this subject, I must observe, 
that you are to do by this Bill what never yet 
was done by the laws of God, the laws of 
nature, or the laws of man: you are with 
respect to marriage to make the age of 
consent the same in women as it is in men; 
therefore I must say, that there never was, 
I believe, a Bill brought into parliament, 
that made so free with the laws of nature 
and of God, as the Bill does which is now, 
I hope for the last time, under our consi- 
deration. 
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Now, Sir, with regard tothe preventing 
of law suits about the validity of a mar- 
riage, or the legitimacy of children, is 
there any thing more plain than that they 
will be multiplied exceedingly, and the 
ae rendered much more difficult by this 

sill, should it be passed into a law. At 
present the marriage is easily proved 
whilst either of the partics is alive, and 
after the parents are both dead, I am told, 
that the children are not obliged to prove 
the marriage, if their father and mother 
lived together as man and wife, and were 
. Commonly reputed to be so. But if this 
Bill passes, not only the mapriage must be 
proved, but it must be proved to be such 
@ marriage as was not void by this law: 
that is to say, that all the punctilios pre- 
scribed by this Bull were duly observed. 
Thus a man may get rid of his wife, or a 
wife of her husband, because after a few 
years it cannot be proved, that they have 
resided a month in the parish before the 
banns were proclaimed or the licence 
granted. ‘Thus a lady may be disappoint- 
ed of her dower, because her husband neg- 
jected, at the time of their marriage, some 
of the requisite punctilios. And in the 
next age, several gentlemen may perhaps 
be ousted of their estates, because their 
grandfather and grandmother were not 
married according to all the forms pre- 
ascribed. For there is no time limited for 
commencing such suits ; so that one would 
think the Bull was designed for multiplying 
law suits; and for this reason, I make no 
doubt but that it will be a favourite Bill 
among all the lawyers without doors, 
though as to those within, I am sure, that 
this will be no argument in its favour. 

Lastly, Sir, as to polygamy, it is equally 
clear, that this Bill will render that crime 
much more frequent ; for cunning fellows 
will always omit some one of the forms 
prescribed, on purpose, that if they are 
prosecuted, they may shew that one of the 
marriages was void inlaw: and you cannot 
convict a man of having two wives, when 
the law expressly says, that one of them is 
not his wife. Then as to our rakish young 
lords and squires, I am persuaded, that 
many of them will marry a dozen ora 
score oft-times before they come of age; 
and they will meet with girls even of cha- 
racter, that will agree to such a marriage, 
because the marriage, and their real or 
pretended ignorance of the law, will be 
an excuse for their breach of chastity, and 
every one will hope, by her conduct and 
the charms of her person, to secure him as 
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her husband for ever. That this will be 
the use made of the Bill by many, I ara 
fully convinced; and therefore as a face- 
tious gentleman said of a Billto the same 
purpose, and with the same title, which 
was brought into this House a good. ath 

years ago, I think if you do pass this Bull, 

you should alter the title of it, and in- 

stead of a Bill to prevent, you should 

call it a Billto encourage clandestine mar- 

riages. 

In short, Sir, not only the general scope 
of the Bill, but almost every clause in it, is 
in my opinion, big with mischievous con- 
sequences; therefore, I hope, it will be 
dropt in the most respectful manner, by 
committing it for this day two months ; for 
if this is not previously agreed to, I must 
give my negative to the motion, which I 
should be sorry todo; and if I am ob- 
liged to do so, I hope, it will not be Jooked 
on as any want of respect to the judges 
who brought it in, or to any lord who pro- 
moted its being-passed by the other House, 
for all of whom { have the greatest regard § 
but whilst I have the honour to sit here, I 
will never allow my regard for any one to 
bias me in giving my vote upon any ques- 
tion that comes before us. | 


Lord Barrington : 


Sir ; the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last was very much in the right when he 
supposed, that in opposing this Bill he had 
all the strongest passions of mankind to 
combat against; and if he had supposed, 
that he had likewise the reason and com- 
mon sense of mankind to combat against, 
he would have been equally in the right; 
for surely it is not only the interest but the 
duty of every parent to take care, that his 
child shall not contract a scandalous or 
an infamous marriage, and if he cannot do 
this by his paternal authority, the laws 
ought to assist him as far as possible: 1t 18 
likewise the interest of every society that all 
marriages should be publicly known ; and 
it is the interest of every individual, not to 
run headlong into a contract, which is the 
most important of any they can ever enter 
into, and which, without a high crime, can 
never be dissolved, during the lives of the 
two parties concerned, no not even thoug 
both should agree to have it dissolved. 
For these reasons, in all well regulated S0- 
cieties it has been established either by 
law or custom, that the marriage Contract 
should be entered into in a more public 
‘and solemn manner, than is necessary m 
any other contract; and in aH Christian 
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Now, Sir, with regard tothe preventing 
of law suits about the validity of a mar- 
riage, or the legitimacy of children, is 
there any thing more plain than that they 
will be multiplied exceedingly, and the 
ag rendered much more difficult by this 

3ill, should it be passed into a law. At 
present the marriage is easily proved 
whilst either of the parties is alive, and 
after the parents are both dead, I am told, 
that the children are not obliged to prove 
the marriage, if their father and mother 
lived together as man and wife, and were 
- commonly reputed to be so. But if this 
Bill passes, not only the mapriage must be 
proved, but it must be proved to be such 
@ marriage as was not void by this law: 
that is to say, that all the punctilios pre- 
scribed by this Bill were duly observed. 
Thus a man may get rid of his wife, or a 
wife of her husband, because after a few 
years it cannot be proved, that they have 
resided a month in the parish before the 
banns were proclaimed or the licence 
granted. Thus a lady may be disappoint- 
ed of her dower, because hcr husband neg- 
jected, at the time of their marriage, some 
of the requisite punctilios. And in the 
next age, several gentlemen may perhaps 
be ousted of their estates, because their 
grandfather and grandmother were not 
married according to all the forms pre- 
scribed. For there is no time limited for 
commencing such suits; so that one would 
think the Bill was designed for multiplying 
law suits; and for this reason, I make no 
doubt but that it will be a favourite Bill 
among all the lawyers without doors, 
though as to those within, I am sure, that 
this will be no argument in its favour. 

Lastly, Sir, asto polygamy, it is equally 
clear, that this Bill will render that crime 
much more frequent ; for cunning fellows 
will always omit some one of the forms 
prescribed, on purpose, that if they are 
prosecuted, they may shew that one of the 
marriages was void inlaw: and you cannot 
convict a man of having two wives, when 
the law expressly says, that one of them is 
not his wife. Then as to our rakish young 
lords and squires, I am persuaded, that 
many of them will marry a dozen ora 
score oft-times before they come of age; 
and they will meet with girls even of cha- 
racter, that will agree to such a marriage, 
because the marriage, and their real or 
pretended ignorance of the law, will be 
an excuse for their breach of chastity, and 
every one will hope, by her conduct and 
the charms of her person, to secure him as 
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her husband for ever. That this will be 
the use made of the Bill by many, I ana 
fully convinced; and therefore as a face- 
tious gentleman said of a Billto the same 
purpose, and with the same title, which 
was brought into this House a good many. 
years ago, I think if you do pass this Bull, 

you should alter the title of it, and in- 

stead of a Bill to prevent, you should 

call it a Billto encourage clandestine mar- 

riages. 

In short, Sir, not only the general scope 
of the Bill, but almost every clause in it, is 
in my opinion, big with mischievous con- 
sequences; therefore, I hope, it will be 
dropt in the most respectful manner, by 
committing it for this day two months; for 
if this is not previously agreed to, I must 
give my negative to the motion, which I 
should be sorry todo; and if I am ob- 
liged to do so, 1 hope, it will not be looked 
on as any want of respect to the judges 
who brought it in, or to any lord who pro» 
moted its being passed by the other House, 
for all of whom [ have the greatest regard ¢ 
but whilst I have the honour to sit here, I 
will never allow my regard for any one te 
bias me in giving my vote upon any ques- 
tion that comes before us. | 


Lord Barrington: 


Sir ; the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last was very much im the right when he 
supposed, that in opposing this Bill he had 
all the strongest passions of mankind to 
combat against; and if he had iad dee 
that he had likewise the reason and com- 
mon sense of mankind to combat against, 
he would have been equally in the right ; 
for surely it is not only the interest but the 
duty of every parent to take care, that his 
child shall not contract a scandalous or 
an infamous marriage, and if he cannot do 
this by his paternal authority, the laws 
ought to assist him as far as possible: it is 
likewise the interest of every society that all 
marriages should be publicly known; and 
itis the interest of every individual, not to 
run headlong into a contract, which is the 
most important of any they can ever enter 
into, and which, without a high crime, can 
never be dissolved, during the lives of the 
two parties concerned, no not even though 
both should agree to have it dissolved. 
For these reasons, in all well regulated so- 
cieties it has been established either by 
law or custom, that the marriage contract 
should be entered into in a more public 
and solemn manner, than is necessary in 
any other contract; and in all Christian 
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societies it has been found necessary to 
recder it sacred by adding to it a religious 
eerenony, without which no marriage can 
now be absolutely binding. But unless 
this reiigious ceremony be solemnized by 
the persons appointed, and according to the 
forms prescribed by the laws of each res- 
pete society, it adds nothing to the 
mcuty of the marriage contract, nor is 
t marriage vow to be deemed a vow, 
ay more than an oath would be by law 
éemed an oath, if administered by one 
tiohad no power to administer an oath, 
in 8 form not warranted by the laws and 
customs of this kingdom. 

Now, Sir, if gentlemen will but attend 
the laws we have now in being, they 
must see, that all these things have already 
been by them in a great measure taken 
care of. No marriage can be good unless 
Rhas been solemnized according to that 
religious oy préscribed by that sect 
of religion to which the contracting parties 
belong, nor can any marriage be regularly 
eatered into without a previous proclama- 
boa of banns, or a licence for dispensing 

ith; and originally it was provided, 
that the banns should be proclaimed three 
rent Sundays or holidays in the church 
ot churches where the parties resided, 
where likewise the marriage ceremony was 
to be performed, nur was this ever dis- 
pensed with by licence but upon good 
cause thewn, and upon proof that the pa- 
rents or guardians had consented, if either 
° parties were under age. By this 
regulation itwas effectually nrorided! that 
Srery marriage should be publicly known 
tnd deliberately entered into; and no mar- 
dey could be entered into against the 
of the parents or guardians, because 
they could forbid the banns, if the party 
ff under age, or if they could shew any 
ae good cause why the marriage should 
be solemnized. But this regulation 
* '0 @ great measure gone into disuse, 
ni ar have been found te evade it; 
erefore we must cither be of opinion, 
ae Our ancestors had no judgment of what 
ad i for the good of society, or we 
ee nk, that it is now necessary to re- 
= it, and to revive it in such a manner 
may render it effectual. 
fi elieve no gentleman wilt venture to 
ra igo the judgment of his ancestors, be- 
we through every age to this very day 
a been approved of, and laws made 
oi tme to time for enforcing it. Even 
tle” Si, as in the 10th of queen Anne, 
was wade for enforcing it, as has 
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already becn observed by the learned gen- 
tleman who made you this motion; and 
as this law has been found to be ineffec- 
tual, I cannot suppose that the necessity 
of a new law will be disputed. I must 
suppose, that the only dispute will be 
about the propriety of what is proposed 
by this Bill; and the principal objection 
seems to be against that of declaring the 
marriage void, if not celebrated according 
to the forms prescribed by the Bill. This, 
it is said, will derogate from that super- 
stitious opinion which the vulgar have of 
the sanctity of the marriage ceremony ; 
but Il never before heard that the render- 
ing it necessary to go about any religious 
ceremony with solemnity and deliberation, 
would derogate from that awe and reve- 
rence which the people have for it: on 
the contrary, we know it adds toit. De 
not we every day hear of complaints made 
against our manner of administering 
oaths, on account of their being adminis. - 
tered with so little solemnity ? is not this 
assigned as one of the causes why perjury 
is become so frequent amongst us? And 
I believe, no man will suy that the manner 
of performing the marriage ceremony in 
the rules of our prisons, or at Keith's 
chapel, can contribute towards making the 
vulgar believe, that there is any sanctity 
in the marriage contract. Gentlemen 
may as well argue, that if a ploughman 
should take upon him to marry people in 
a neighbouring barn, the law ought not 
to declare such marriages void, lest it 
should derogate from the opinion which 
the vulgar have of the sanctity of the mar- 
riage contract; and yet as to the moral 
obligation of the marriage vow, it is cer- 
tainly in conscience as binding when made 
before a ploughman in a barn, or between 
the two parties without the presence otf 
any witness whatsoever, as when made in 
a parish church, before the parson and in 
the face of the congregation. 

This vow, Sir, as to its moral obliga- 
tion, we do not pretend to declare void : 
we are only by this Bill to declare, that it 
shall have no legal effects, unless made in 
a legal manner; and this is what is often 
done in many other cases, by the laws not 
only of this country but of every country 
in the world. We do not therefore b 
this Bill pretend to dispense with any oat 
or vow whatever; on the contrary, if & 
simple ignorant woman should be drawn 
into an irregular and void marriage, and 
in consequence thereof should cohabit 
with her supposed husband, she would 
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have a good action against him, notwith- 
standing this Bill, in case of his refusal to 
marry her in a regular manner, and upon 
such an action the jury would certainly 
give her signal damages, if she was a wo- 
man of good character and he in affluent 
circumstances. We are therefore by this 
Bill only to prevent any legal effect of a 
scandalous or infamous marriage, which a 

erson may be deceitfully and rashly 
arewa into; and after many trials it has 
been found by experience, that this can- 
not be done:by any method but that of de- 
claring all marriages void, as to any legal 
effect, that shall not be entered into and 
solemnized according to the rules pre- 
scribed by this Bill; which rules are no 
other than such as were by the original 
Christian institution of marriage thought 
necessary, and regularly are still required 
by the laws we have now in being; and 
that these rulesmay be known by all women 
as well as men, particular care is taken by 
the Bill, that the law shall be promulgated 
in avery extraordinary manner, by enact- 
ing, that it shall be publicly read in all 
parish churches and public chapels on 
some Sunday in each of the four months 
before it begins to take place, and four 
times a year for two years afterwards ; so 
that women will be less liable to be de- 
ceived by a sham marriage, after this law 
takes place, than they are by our law as 
it stands at present. 

But what surprises me most, Sir, is that 
such exceptions should be taken to this 
Bill, by those who cannot be ignorant of 
the law in this country, with regard to the 
administration of oaths and the punish- 
ments inflicted on perjury. Does not 
every gentleman know, that by our law it 
is highly criminal in any man to adminis- 
ter an oath, if he is not duly authorized 
to do so, and that an oath so administered 
is so far from being deemed an oath, that 
a false oath taken before a man who has 
no power to administer the same, is nei- 
ther perjury or false-swearing, nor any 
way punishable as such? Is it not as ne- 
cessary that no man should be allowed to 
administer the marriage oath or vow, but 
those that are lawfully authorized to do so? 
And is it not as consonant to rcason that 
the marriage oath or vow, when adminis- 
tered by one who has no authority to do 
so, should have no legal effects, nor be 
deemed a marriage oath or vow, as that 
any other oath so administered should not 
be deemed an oath, or attended with any 
legal effects? Has not the legislature as 
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much power to prescribe after what me- 
thod, and by whom, the marriage oath 
shall be administered, as it has with re- 
spect to any other oath? And to prevent 
men and women from living together in a 
continued state of fornication, is it not ne- 
cessary that every marriage should be 
publicly known ? 

Neither the power of the legislature as 
to the enacting part of this Bill, nor the- 
necessity of its being passed into a law, 
can therefore, I think, Sir, be in the least. 
doubted: and as to the bad conse- 
quences apprehended from it, they are, in 
my opinion, altogether chimerical. There 
is not the least ground to imagine, that it 
will any way tend towards introducing am 
aristocracy ; for it gives the rich no greater 
power than they had before, no not even 
over their own children after they come of 
age, and before that time neither man por 
woman ought to be bound by any con- 
tract they make: nay, I believe it would 
contribute greatly to the health and 
strength of our people in the next gene- 
ration, if a law were made for preventing: 
any man or woman from marrying before 
the age of 21, even with the consent of 
parents or guardians; for we have the best 
authority for believing, that early mar- 
riages have contributed towards shorten- 
ing the life of man; as from the sacred: 
scriptures we may learn, that before the 
flood men were near, nay often above 100 
years of age before they married, and 
that afterwards the life of man was gra- 
dually shortened in proportion as they 
were sooner married. To preventa youn 
gentleman or young lady being rashly an 
inconsiderately married before being of 
age, can be therefore of no prejudice to 
society, or to the health and vigour of the 
next generation ; and as the Bill gives no 
power either to parents or guardians to. 
prevent their marrying whom they please 
after the age of 21, or to force them to 
marry before that age, it can no way add. 
to the power of any rich man, or any. set 
of rich men in the kin dom. 

Then, Sir, as to the lower class of peo- 
ple, I shall grant, that they generally chuse 
to be married in an irregular rather than 
a regular manner, and many of them, I 
believe, would chuse to cohabit together, if 
it were not scandalous, without any mar- 
riage at all; but is this a rcason why either 
should be permitted by law? for if their 
living together as man and wife, without 
any marriage at all, were once permitted 
by law, it would grow so common that it 
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would soon cease to be scandalous, and so 
ut last it would become : general, if not 
universal, which, I am persuaded, would 
neither contribute to the good of society, 
nor to the da ta ioe of the species, the 
two great ends we should have in view 
whe we are making any jaws relating to 
murage. We are not therefore now to 
couder what the vulgar would chuse, but 
sist will most contribute to these two 
great ends; and from what happens in all 
the country places in the kingdom we may 
conclude, that our rendering it necessary 
for every one to be married in a regular 
manner, would no way prevent or lessen 
the number of marriages amongst the 
vigar, In those places they have no 
Feet parson nor Keith’s chapel to repair 
to; and yet we find that marriages are as 
frequent there, in proportion to the num- 
le, as they are in this great 
city. This shews that we may for this 
trust to those passions, which the hon. 
oo was pleased to observe, had 
implanted in mankind by our Creator ; 
md that if we leave a poor labouring man 
or Phe has way of satisfying those 
passions but by a regular marriage, even 
the most considerate of them will submit to 
it let the consequences be what they will: 
mdeed, if we consider that poor people 
ve DO servants, and often few or no 
friends, to take care of them in case of 
sickness, we must conclude, that without 
any regarl to these passions, but inerely 
from prudential considerations, a state of 
marrage is more necessary for them than 
= people of ge fortunes; and ac- 
logly we eral] 
ae ¥ d, they more generally 
As to our seafaring and other itinerant 
sorts of men, Sir, there are few or none of 
but have a residence somewhere or 
other; fora seaman’s residence will always 
be understood to be in that parish where 
usually resides when he is on shore, 
a waggoner or bargeman’s residence 
must be allowed to be at that place to 
which his waggon or barge belongs; and 
if they are to be married by licence, they 
can -be under no difficulty, because the 
may be married at the parish churc 
where the bride has resided for a month 
preceding. From hence, therefore, no 
ae can be raised against the Bill; 
and as little can any objection be drawn 
xd the consequence of an irregular and 
youd marriage with respect to the children. 
which C 4s well say, that the incapacities 
OM bastards are by law laid under, are 
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punishments upon the most innecent, as 
to say, that the declaring of an irregular 
marriage void is a punishment upon the 
most innocent. These incapacities were 
introduced not as punishments upon the 
children, but as incentives to marriage, - 
and for the same purpose they may and 
ought to be extended to children born 
after a clandestine and irregular marriage. 
Bastardy, I shall grant, is a misfortune 
upon a child born out of lawful wedlock ; 
but it can no more be called a punishment 
than that of a child being boro without a 
leg or an arm; and will any one say, that 
in order to prevent this misfortune we 
ought to remove all the incapacities of 
bastardism, or that we ought to declare 
every marriage good and lawful, though 
never so irregularly or perhaps whimsi- 
cally solemnized ? | 

With regard to the law as it stands at 
present, I am really, Sir, surprised, that 
more innocent girls are not drawn in by 
sham marriages than we find there are, be- 
cause it is now so very difficult to deter- 
mine what is, or is not a good marriage, 
and still more difficult to convict a man of 
polygamy, who has been married in a 
clandestine manner. But if this Bill 
should be passed into a law, it will be so 
easy to know all the requisites for render- 
ing a marriage lawful and binding, that 
no woman can be deceived, if she is not 
willing to be so, and for such women the . 
law ought not to provide any relief, be- 
cause they deserve none. Therefore, 
should this Bill be passed into a law, there 
will not be the least danger of a young 
rake’s marrying several times before he 
comes of age, or even so much as once, 
without the consent: of his parents or 
guardians ; because no woman can then 
be ignorant of the marriage being abso- 
lutely null and void; and should he meet 
with a woman so ignorant, or one who 
pretended to be so, it would be very diffi- 
cult for him to find a parson to marry 
them, or a church to be married in. 

I hope, I have now shewn, Sir, that 
there is no solid foundation for any of the 
objections made against this Bill; and as 
the hon. gentleman himself confessed, that 
our love for our children, our compassion 
for betrayed innocence, and our regard for 
the honour of our families, all plead 
strongly for our passing it into a law, I 
make no doubt of obtaining even his con-. 
currence for our sending it to a com- 
mittee ; especially, as that respect, which: 
we ought to have for the other House, 
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societies it has been found necessary to 
render it sacred by adding to it a religious 
eeremony, without which no marriage can 
now be absolutely binding. But unless 
this religious ceremony be solemnized by 
the persons appointed, and accordingto the 
forms prescribed by the laws of each res- 
pective society, it adds nothing to the 
sanctity of the marriage contract, nor is 
the marriage vow to be deemed a vow, 
any more than an oeth would be by law 
deemed an oath, if administered by one 
who had no power to administer an oath, 
er in a form not warranted by the laws and 
customs of this kingdem. 

Now, Sir, if gentlemen will but attend 
te the laws we have now in being, they 
must see, that all these things have already 
been by them in a great measure taken 
care of. No marriage can be good unless 
thas been solemnized according to that 

igious ceremony préscribed by that sect 
of religion to which the contracting parties 
belong, nor can any marriage be regularly 
eatered into without a previous proclama- 
tion of banns, or a licence for dispensing 
therewith ; and originally it was provided, 
that the banns should be proclaimed three 
diferent Sundays or holidays in the church 
or churches where the parties resided, 
where likewise the marriage ceremony was 
te be performed, nur was this ever dis- 
pensed with by licence but upon good 
cause shewn, and upon proof that the pa- 
rents or guardians had consented, if either 
of the parties were under age. By this 
regulation it evas effectually provided, that 
every marriage should be publicly known 
and deliberately entered into ; and no mar- 
nage could be entered into against the 
will of the parents or guardians, because 
they could forbid the banns, if the party 
was under age, or if they could shew any 
other good cause why the marriage should 
not be solemnized. But this regulation 
has in a great measure gone into disuse, 
er methods have been found to evade it; 
and therefore we must cither be of opinion, 
that our ancestors had no judgment of what 
was proper for the good of society, or we 
must think, that it is now necessary to re- 
Vive it, and to revive it in such a manner 
@s may render it effectual. 

I believe no gentleman will venture to 
arraign the judgment of his ancestors, be- 
cause through every age to this very day 
tt has been approved of, and laws made 
from time to time for enforcing it. Even 
80 late, Sir, as in the 10th of queen Anne, 
alaw was made for enforcing it, as has 
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already been observed by the learned gen- 
tleman who made you this motion; and 
as this law has been found to be ineffec- 
tual, I cannot suppose that the necessity 
of a new law will be disputed. I must 
suppose, that the only dispute will be 
about the propriety of what is proposed 
by this Bill; and the principal objection 
seems to be against that of declaring the 
marriage void, if not celebrated according 
to the forms prescribed by the Bill. This, 
it is said, will derogate from that super- 
stitious opinion which the vulgar have of 
the sanctity of the marriage ceremony ; 
but I never before heard that the render- 
ing it necessary to go about any religious 
ceremony with solemnity and deliberation, 
would derogate from that awe and reve- 
rence which the people have for it: on 
the contrary, we know it adds toit. Do 
not we every day hear of complaints made 
against our manner of administerin 
oaths, on account of their being adminis- - 
tered with so little solemnity? Is not this 
assigned as one of the causes why perjury 
is become so frequent amongst us? And 
I believe, no man will suy that the manner 
of performing the marriage ceremony in 
the rules of our prisons, or at Keith's 
chapel, can contribute towards making the 
vulgar believe, that there is any sanctity 
in the marriage contract. Gentlemen 
may as well argue, that if a ploughman 
should take upon him to marry people in 
a neighbouring barn, the law ought not 
to declare such marriages void, lest it 
should derogate from the opinion which 
the vulgar have of the sanctity of the mar- 
riage contract; and yet as to the moral 
obligation of the marriage vow, it is cer- 
tainly in conscience as binding when made 
before a ploughman in a barn, or between 
the two parties without the presence of 
any witness whatsoever, as when made in 
a parish church, before the parson and in 
the face of the congregation. 

This vow, Sir, as to its moral obliga- 
tion, we do not pretend to declare void : 
we are only by this Bill to declare, that it 
shall have no legal effects, unless made in 
a legal manner; and this is what is often 
done in many other cases, by the laws not 
only of this country but of every country 
in the world. We do not therefore b 
this Bill pretend to dispense with any oa 
or vow whatever; on the contrary, if a 
simple ignorant woman should be drawn 
into an irregular and void marriage, and 
in consequence thereof should cohabit 
with her supposed husband, she would 
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have a good action against him, notwith- 
standing this Bill, in case of his refusal to 
marry her in a regular manner, and upon 
such an action the jury would certainly 
give her signal damages, if she was a wo- 
man of good character and he in affluent 
circumstances. We are therefore by this 
Bill only to prevent any legal effect of a 
scandalous or infamous marriage, which a 
Pee may be deceitfully and rashly 

rawn into; and after many trials it has 
been found by experience, that this can- 
not be done:by any method but that of de- 
claring all marriages void, as to any legal 
effect, that shall not be entered into and 
solemnized according to the rules pre- 
scribed by this Bill; which rules are no 
other than such as were by the original 
Christian institution of marriage thought 
necessary, and regularly are still required 
by the laws we have now in being; and 
that these rules may beknown by all women 
as well as men, particular care is taken by 
the Bill, that the law shall be promulgated 
in avery extraordinary manner, by enact- 
ing, that it shall be publicly read in all 
parish churches and public chapels on 
some Sunday in each of the four months 
before it begins to take place, and four 
times a year for two years afterwards ; so 
that women will be less liable to be de- 
ceived by a sham marriage, after this law 
takes place, than they are by our law as 
it stands at present. 

But what surprises me most, Sir, is that 
such exceptiuns should be taken to this 
Bill, by those who cannot be ignorant of 
the law in this country, with regard to the 
administration of oaths and the punish- 
ments inflicted on perjury. Does not 
every gentleman know, that by our law it 
is highly criminal in any man to adminis- 
ter an oath, if he is not duly authorized 
to do so, and that an oath so administered 
is so far from being deemed an oath, that 
a false oath taken before a man who has 
no power to administer the same, is nei- 
ther perjury or false-swearing, nor any 
way punishable as such? Is it not as ne- 
cessary that no man should be allowed to 
administer the marriage oath or vow, but 
those that are lawfully authorized to do so? 
And is it not as consonant to reason that 
the marriage oath or vow, when adminis- 
tered by one who has no authority to do 
so, should have no legal effects, nor be 
deemed a marriage oath or vow, as that 
any other oath so administered should not 
be deemed an oath, or attended with any 
legal effects? Has not the legislature as 
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much power to prescribe after what me- 
thod, and by whom, the marriage oath 
shall be administered, as it has with re- 
spect to any other oath? And to prevent 
men and women from living together ina 
continued state of fornication, is it not ne- 
cessary that every marriage should be 
publicly known? 

Neither the power of the legislature as 
to the enacting part of this Bill, nor the 
necessity of its being passed into a law, 
can therefore, I think, Sir, be in the least 
doubted: and as to the bad conse- 
quences apprehended from it, they are, in 
my opinion, altogether chimerical. There 
is not the least ground to imagine, that it 
will any way tend towards introducing an 
aristocracy ; for it gives the rich no greater 
power than they had before, no not even 
over their own children after they come of 
age, and before that time neither man nor 
woman ought to be bound by any con- 
tract they make: nay, I believe it would 
contribute greatly to the health and 
strength of our people in the next gene- 
ration, if a law were made for preventing: 
any man or woman from marrying before 
the age of 21, even with the consent of 
parents or guardians; for we have the best 
authority for believing, that early mar- 
riages have contributed towards shorten- 
ing the life of man; as from the sacred 
scriptures we may learn, that before the 
flood men were near, nay often above 100 
years of age before they married, and 
that afterwards the life of man was gra- 
dually shortened in proportion as they 
were sooner married. Topreventa youn 
gentleman or young lady being rashly an 
inconsiderately married before being of 
age, can be therefore of no prejudice to 
society, or to the health and vigour of the 
next generation ; and as the Bill gives no 
power either to parents or guardians to. 
prevent their marrying whom they please 
after the age of 21, or to force them to 
marry before that age, it can no way add 
to the power of any rich man, or any set 
of rich men in the kin dom. 

Then, Sir, as to the lower class of peo- 


ple, 1 shall grant, that they generally chuse 


to be married in an irregular rather than 
a regular manner, and many of them, I 
believe, would chuse to cohabit together, if 
it were not scandalous, without any mar- 
riage at all; but is this arcason why either 
should be permitted by law? for if their 
living together as man and wife, without 
any marriage at all, were once permitted 
by law, it would grow so common that it 
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would soon cease to be scandalous, and so 
at last it would become : general, if not 
universal, which, [ am persuaded, would 
neither contribute to the good of society, 
nor tothe propagation of the species, the 
two great ends we should have in view 
when we are making any laws relating to 
memage. We are not therefore now to 
cusider what the vulgar would chuse, but 
what will most contribute te these two 
great ends; and from what happens in all 
the country places in the kingdom we may 
conclude, that our rendering it necessary 
for every one to be married in a regular 
manner, would no way prevent or lessen 
the number of marriages amongst the 
vulgar. In those places they have no 
Fleet parson nor Keith’s chapel to repair 
to; and yet we find that marriages are as 
frequent there, in proportion to the num- 
Ph el as they are in this great 
city. This shews that we may for this 
trust to those passions, which the hon. 
aan was pleased to observe, had 
iraplanted in mankind by our Creator ; 
end that if we leave a poor labouring man 
or woman no other way of satisfying those 
passions but by a r marriage, even 
the most considerate of them will submit to 
it, let the consequences be what they will: 
indeed, if we consider that poor people 
have no servants, and often few or no 
fnends, to take care of them in case of 
ackness, we must conclude, oe phe 
any regard to these ions, but mere 
from prudential coneideretions: a state of 
marrage is more necessary for them than 
for Rope of opulent fortunes; and ac- 
cordingly we find, they more generally 
use It. 

As to our seafaring and other itinerant 
torts of men, Sir, there are few or none of 
them but have a residence somewhere or 
other; for a seaman’s residence will always 
be understood to be in that parish where 
he usually resides when he is on shore, 
end a waggoner or bargeman’s residence 
must be allowed to be at that place to 
which his waggon or barge belongs; and 
ifthey are to be mieeied We licence, they 
can-be under no difficulty, because the 
May be married at the parish chu 
where the bride has resided for a month 
preceding. From hence, therefore, no 

jection can be raised against the Bill; 
and as little can any objection be drawn 
from the consequence of an irregular and 
void marriage with respect to the children. 
We may as well say, that the incapacities 
which bastards are by law laid under, are 
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punishments upon the most innocent, as 
to say, that the declaring of an irregular 
marriage void is a punishment upon the 
most innocent. These incapacities were 
introduced not as punishments upon the 
children, but as incentives to marriage, . 
and for the same purpose they may and 
ought to be extended to children born 
after a clandestine and irregular marriage. 
Bastardy, I shall grant, is a misfortune 
upon a child born out of lawful wedlock ; 
but it can no more be called a punishment 
than that of a child being born without a 
leg or an arm; and will any one say, that . 
in order to prevent this misfortune we 
ought to remove all the incapacities of 
bastardism, or that we ought to declare 
every marriage good and lawful, though 
never so irregularly or perhaps whimsi- 
cally solemnized ? 

With regard to the law as it stands at 
present, I am really, Sir, surprised, that 
more innocent girls are not drawn in by 
sham marriages than we find there are, be- 
cause it is now so very difficult to deter- 
mine what is, or is not a good marriage, 
and still more difficult to convict a man of 
polygamy, who has been married in a 
clandestine manner. But if this Bill 
should be passed into a law, it will be so 
easy to know all the requisites for render- 
ing a marriage lawful and binding, that 
no woman can be deceived, if she is not 
willing to be so, and for such women the , 
law ought not to provide any relief, be- 
cause they deserve none. Therefore, 
should this Dill be passed into a law, there 
will not be the least danger of a young 
rake’s marrying several times before he 
comes of age, or even so much as once, 
without the consent: of his parents or 
guardians ; because no woman can then 
be ignorant of the marriage being abso- 
lutely null and void; and should he meet 
with a woman so ignorant, or one who 
pretended to be so, it would be very diffi- 
cult for him to find a parson to marry 
them, or a church to be married in. 

I hope, I have now shewn, Sir, that 
there is no solid foundation for any of the 
objections made against this Bill; and as 
the hon. gentleman himself confessed, that 
our love for our children, our compassion 
for betrayed innocence, and our regard for 
the honour of our families, all plead 
strongly for our passing it into a law, I. 
make no doubt of obtaining even his con-. 
currence for our sending it to a com-. 
mittee ; especially, as that respect, which’ 
we ought to have for the other House, 
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seems to require our giving it a little far- 
ther consideration. 


On a division the question was carried 
in the affirmative by 116 to 55.* 


_ 


# Watroce Papers. Archbishop Herring 
to Horatio Walpole. 


| ‘sLambeth House, May 17, 1753. 

« Dear Sir; if the following letter be consi- 
dered aa wrote to a senator, I am sensible it 
were impertinent if not presumptuous ; if as to 
@ friend, it will plead a little to his indulgence. 

© ¥ heard a little of the debatein the House of 
Commons on Monday last, and have conceived 

froin the issue of it, that the Bill against 
Clandestine Marriages will return to the Lords, 
and receive the confirmation of the legisiature. 
here is one clause in it, reserving a part of 
the archbishop of Canterbury’s prerogative, as 
to granting special licences, which, it seems, 
was natural to think would give room for ob- 
servation : and, indeed, very justly, as the 
power there reserved, if not lodged in safe 
Wands, micht, in a great measure, defeat the 
good effect of the whole Bill. J was told, that 
you was pleased to make that observation, and 
tv enlarve upon the mischievous consequences 
just now sugested. ~ 

‘+ By the tavour of the king I am now entrust- 
éd with the exccution of that power; and if I 
found it detrimental to the public, or at all 
likely to interfere with the good designs of this 
act, should be ashamed to appear as an advo- 
éate for its continuance. 

‘“‘ The design of the legislature, in leaving such 
@ power io being, is very apparent by the cor- 
stant use and application of it; and { suppose, 
as it was judged proper to preserve it, it was 
thought it could no where be so safely lodged 
as in the hands of one whose high station and 
eharacter must put him above all corruption, 
and who received no emolument to himself 
from the issuing of those licences. Practice 
has confirmed the wisdom of that parliament m 
this respect; and I question, whether the re- 
gisters of the oftice affurd a single instance of a 
mischievous and corrupt abuse of this power, 
in the haads of the archbishops, since the Re- 
formation. I am told they do not. 

‘¢ You know me very well, Sir, and how little 
my nature carries me to aim at high powers 
aud prerogatives; and yet when I find them 
vested in my character, never abused by my 

redecessors, nor by myself, it would not, per- 

aps, sit so easy upon me, to find myself di- 
vested of them without some very great and 
important reason; much greater, and more 
important, than a possibility (for probability 
there is none from past times,) that the powers 
may come to be abused. I think it would not 
shew much loftuness of spirit to be a Jittle anxi- 
ous to guard against such indignity, which 
would be the more apparent too, if, to obviate 
the mischief of clandestine marriages, it should 
be found pecessary, in the same act, to puta 
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Whereupon it was committed to 4 come 
mittee of the whole House, for that day 
sevennight, and all the members in and 
about town were ordered to attend. Ac- 
cordingly May 21, the House resolved it- 
self into the said committee, as it likewise 
did, on the 23rd, the 25th, the 25th, the 
30th, and the $3lst, in which there were 
many long debates, that of the 28th having 
held till three o’clock next morning; and 
the Bill was almost entirely altered, both 
by the addition of new clauses, and the 
alteration of every one of the old. June lk, 
the lord Dupplin according to order made 
the report, when some of the amendmente 
were disagreed to, and the rest were, with 
amendments to some of them, agreed to; 
and several clauses were added, and se- 
veral amendments were made to the Bill.® 


stop to the scandalous practices at May Fair 
and the Fleet, and guard against the currup- 
tions of the archbishop of Canterbury’s prero~ 
gative. Jt would naturally hurt an archbishop 
to see his court classed with such infamous 
company. 

‘* | take the liberty, Sir, to suggest these few 
things to you in the character of a frienth 
Senators mnust be above all partialities; and 
yet, as the world oes, aud always has gone, 
there are a thousand circumstances in the con- 
duct of public affairs, which will admit of 
great indulgences in point of time, aod a man- 
ner uf doing whatis right. She might deserve 
to be taken down; but it was a mortification 
to the poor bird in the fable, that the arrow 
which wounded her was fledged from her own 
wing. ‘There are times, indeed, when friend- 
ship becomes criminal by its intluence: but 
those are times of deep moment; in the 
common affairs of life, there is great room for 
her operation. 

“‘ Tf am afraid, dear Sir, you will think mé 
much too serious in this matter, but I write 
only to yourself, and if you think it will be im- 
possible, as a good patriot, to acquiesce in this 
power being lett vested in the see of Canter- 
bury, I shall applaud your integrity, but shail 
not belp wishing that the blow had come fron 
some other hand; and shall look upun it as an 
infelicity, that this diminution of the honour 
of the see should happen when I was possessed 
of it, and without any instances of corruption 
proved, or that Ican hear alledved, either ia 
the times of my predecessors or my own.” 


® The Hon. Horace Walpole to the Hon. 
Henry Seymour Conway. 


** Strawberry Hill, May 24, 1753. 
“Tt is well you are married. How woul 
my lady A have liked to be asked in # 
parish-church for three Sundays running ? 
really believe she would have worn her weeds 
for ever, rather than have passed through se 
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June 4. On the third reading of the 
Ball the following debate took place : 


Col. George Haldane said : 


Sr; upon the second reading of 
ths Bil I was one who gave my vote for 
ts beng committed, which I did not out 
af ay respect to the other House, for 1 
dent think we owe them any such re- 
get, they often upon the second read- 
bg reect Bills sent up by us, and some 
wich have becn very unanimously and 
deiberately agreed to in this House. I[ 
dd so because I approved of the principle 
won which the Bill was pretended to be 
founded. I always thought that clandcs- 
tme marriages, especially such as are scan- 
dalous or infamous with respect to either 
othe contracting parties, should be pre- 
vented, if it could be done without pro- 
ducing greater evil, which is that of pre- 
vening marriage itself; therefore I was 
for sending the Bill to a committee in 
order to see if it could be so amended as 


mpodest a ceremony! What do you think? 
Bet you will want to kow the interpretation 
of tis preamble. Why, there is a new Bill, 
which, under the notion of Clandestine Mar- 
i has made such a general rummage and 

in the office of matrimony, that every 

Svepboa and Chloe, every Dowager and her 
H—, will have as many impediments and 
formalities to undergo as a treaty of peace. 
Lord Batt invented this Bill, but had drawn it 
will, that the Chancellor (Lord Hardwicke] 
Was forced to draw a new one—and tben grew 
se feud of hisown ereature, that he has crammed 
itdown the throats of both Houses—though 
they gare many a gulp before they could 
swailow it. The duke of Bedford attacked it 
first with great spirit and mastery, but had 
Intle support, though the duke of Newcastle 
did not vote. The lawyers were all ordered to 
Bare it through our House; but except the 
por attorney general {sir Dudley Ryder, ] who 
19 corse indeed to all intents and purposes, aud 
dd amply gossip over it, not one of them said 
Aword. Nugent shone extremely in opposi- 
Uon to the Bill, and, though every now and then 
60 the precipice of absurdity, kept clear of it, 
with great hamour and wit and argument, and 
Wa unanswered—yet we were beat. 

“ Last Monday it came into the committee : 
Charles Townshend acted a very good speech 
wih great cleverness, and drew a picture of 
bs own story and his father’s tyranny, with at 

’s much as modesty. Mr. Fox 
mumbled the Chancellor and his lawyers, and 
oned the plan of the Bi!l upon a pamphlet he 

d found of Dr. Gally’s, where the doctor, 
recoamending the French scheme of smatri- 
fae apis Ie was pe fathers were 

orgive, ‘The Guspel,’ { though 

(VOL, XV. ] Ramer ie 
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to prevent its producing this evil, to which 
it plainly appeared to be liable when it 
made its first appearance in this House. 
Accordingly it bias been very much altered 
in the committee, but far, 1 think, from 
being amended ; for it is still liable not 
only to this evil, but to almost every bad 
consequence that could at first be appre- 
hended from it, of which that of its tend- 
ing towards introducing an aristocracy is 
one of the most apparent. 

It is a maxim allowed, Sir, by all the 
best writers upon government, that power 
or dominion will always follow property: 
and if we consider how vastly the number 
of our nobility has been increased since 
the beginning of this century, what exten- 
sive possessions are already vested in that 
body, what new possessions may be added 
by the marriage of heiresses, and the now 
so frequent nobilitating of rich commoners, 
and how independent of the crown all our 
landholders, especially our nobility, have 
been rendered, ever since the abolishing 
of military tenures, and the suppressing of 


said Mr. Fox, ‘ enjoined forgiveness; but pious 
‘ Dr. Gally thinks fathers are too apt to forgive.” 
Mr. Pelham, extremely in his opinion against 
the Bill, aud in his inclination too, was forced 
to rivet it, and, without speaking one word for 
it, taught the House how to vote for it; and it 
was carried against the Chajrman’s leaving the 
chair by 165 to 84.” : 


‘¢ Arlington Street, May 29, 1753. 
‘¢ T am come to town for a day or two, and 


find tbat the Marriage Bill has not only lasted. 


tid now in the committee, but has produced, or 
at least disclosed extreme heats, Mr. Fox and 
Pelham have had very high words on every 
clause, and the former has renewed bis attacks 
on the Chancellor under the name of Dr. Gally. 
Yesterday, on the nullity clause, they sat tilt 
half an hour after three in the morning, bavin 
just then had a division on adjournment, which 
was rejected by the ministry by above 30 to 
70. ‘The Speaker [Arthur Onslow], who had 
spoken well against the Clause, was so misre- 
presented by the Attorney General, that there 
was danger of a skimminyton between the 
Great Wig and the Coif, the former having 
given a flat lye to the latter. Mr. Fox, (Lam 
told) outdid himself for spirit and severity on 
the Chancellor and the lawyers. 1 say, roe 
told ; for I was content with having been beat 
twice, and did not attend. The heats between 
the two miuisters were far from cooling by the 
length of the debate. Adieu! you did little 
expect in these times, and at this season, to 
have heard such a parliamentary history! The 
Bill is not near finished ; Mr. Fox has declared 
he will dispute every inch of ground.” —Lord 
Orford’s Works, 4to. vol. 5, p. 35. 
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the court of Wards and Liveries; I say, if 
we consider these things, Sir, we cannot 
avoid being apprehensive lest the whole 
power of our government should soon 
center in the other House, or at least so 
much as to set it above being controlled 
by the crown and the commons united 
together. But why should I say the crown 
and the commons? The commons, Sir, 
have no power, no constitutional being, 
but what they have by their representa- 
tives, in this House; and if we consider 
what a large share of property the other 
House has in every county, and what a 
number of our cities and boroughs are be- 


come absolutely dependant upon some. 


neighbouring peer, have we not reason to 
fear, lest the other House should become 
the absolute disposers of most of the seats 
in this? For this purpose the sole power 
of being the ultimate and supreme judges 
in all cases of property, which we seem 
now to have yielded to them, must always 
be of great use; and from experience we 
know that our standing order against the 
peer concerning himself in the election of 
members to serve for the commons in 
parliament, in an order which even now 
we find it impossible to carry into execu- 
tion; much less will it be possible to carry 
it into execution after a majority of us 
have been returned by the influence of the 
other House: nay, I do not know but I 
may live to see it put to the vote here, and 
carried by a great majority, to have this 
order erased out of our Journals, as being 
disrespectful to the other House; for the 
respect due to it is already, I find, made 
use of as an argument for biassing the votes 
of gentlemen in this. 

Now, Sir, if the other House should 
once get into their possession the power of 
electing or. rather of nominating a majo- 
rity of the members of this, I shall submit it 
to the consideration of gentlemen, and de- 
serves the consideration of every commoner 
in the kingdom, whether our constitution 
would not be entirely overturned? They 
might perhaps, continue the shadow of a 
monarchy ; but our king would be under 
the necessity of entirely submitting to be 
governed by the leaders of the other 
House; and this would add to their in- 
fluence at all cleetions of members to serve 
in this, because they would thereby get 
the executive part of our government into 
their hands, and consequently the nomi- 
nation to all posts and employments in 
the state, in which we may suppose their 
gens, their brothers, and even their valets 
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and footmen would not be forgot. Would 
our king in such case be any thing more 
than a doge of Venice ? Would any com- 
moner in England have a resource against 
the oppression of a ncighbouring Tord 2 
And as our nobility would always take care 
to have some of themselves at the head of 
our army and navy, it would be impossible 
for the king or people to recover them- 
selves out of thcir hands, or to restore the 
constitution without a civil war: which, 
if successful on the side of the people, 
might probably end in subjecting us to an 
absolute and arbitrary monarch: and if 
unsuccessful, would probably end in abo- 
lishing even the shadow of what is monare 
chical or democratical in our form of go- 
vernment. 

Upon this occasion, Sir, I cannot avoid 
observing the great difference between that | 
assembly in which the constitutional power 
of our nobility is lodged, and that in which 
the constitutional power of the Commons is 
lodged. ‘The other House is a certain, 
fixt, and unchangeable assembly, in which 
every one of our nobility has a seat esta- 
blished hereditarily in his family ; whereas 
this House consists of a changeable, fluc- 
tuating assembly of men, no one member 
of which is absolutely certain of having a 
seat here in the next parliament. The 
former, therefore, may probably unite in 
augmenting the power of their assembly 
at the expence of our constitution; be- 
cause every member of it thereby increases 
the power and the consequence of his 
family for ever; but na member of this 
House can well be supposed to concur in 
any unconstitutional design for increasing 
the power of this ass¢mbly, because it is so 
far from increasing the power or conse- 
quence of his family, that he himself may 
suffer by it, in case he should not be re- 
turned a member of the next parliament. 
And for the same reason the other House 
is much more capable of concerting and 
steadily pursuing ambitious and unconsti- 
tutional designs, than this House can ever 
be supposed to be; to which I must add, 
that by a law passed since the Revolution, 
itis rendered much more difficult for the 
crown to prevent the prosecution of such 
designs. 

When I say this, Sir, I believe every 
gentleman will suppose I mean the law 
passed in the 7th of king William, by 
which it is provided, that upon the trial 
of any peer or peeress for treason or mis- 
prision, all tte peers who have a right to 
sit and vote in parliament, shall be duly 
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summoned to appear at such trial and to 
vote atthe same. I shall readily grant, 
that before the passing of this act, the 
crown had too great a power as to the 
summoning of those peers who were to ap- 
pear and vote at such trials; but it must 
likewisebe granted, that by this law the 
body of peers have got a power of protect- 
ing any one of their number, and would 
probably make use of this power, if they 
should ever form a design of incroaching 
both upon the crown and the Commons, 
and ingrossing to themselves alone the 
vhole power of our government ; and such 
adesign as this they may very probably 
form, if they should ever acquire such an 
mflueuce over our elections, as to be able to 
return a majority of the members of this 
House ; for they would probably prevail 
with most of the leading men in this House 
toconcur in such a design, by promising 
to adopt them into the order of nobility ; 
and they have the establishment of the 
present aristocratical and tyrannical form 
o government in Venice as a precedent 
ior directing their method of proceeding. 
Until after the end of the 13th sank 
Sir, every citizen of Venice of any sub- 
stance had a vote in their great council, 
and a chance of being chosen into the 
highest offices of the state, as well as 
being protected by that council against the 
greatest man in their city; but a few of 
their richest citizens having then got too 
much influence in their great council, they 
prevailed with it to pass a law, by which 
it was enacted, that none but such a cer- 
tam number of families should for the fu- 
ture have a right to appear or vote in their 
great council; from which time those 
families assumed the name of noble Vene- 
tians, and none but they, or such as they 
have since been pleased to adopt, have 
now any share in the government of that 
republic; for as to all the rest of the people, 
they are as great slaves as the people are 
in Turkey, and they are treated with more 
insolence by their nobles, than the Turks 
areby their bashaws ; which would Meal 
bly be our case, should our nobility be 
ever able to engross the whole power of 
our government to themselves alone; and 
It is certain that we are in more danger of 
it, than the Venetians were at the time 
this change in their form of government 
was established; for they had then no 
nobility among them, much less a body of 
Robility distinct from the people, acting in 
an assembly by themselves alone, and pos- 
sessed of a negative in their legislative 
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power, as well as the last resort in the ju- 
risdictive. 

Sir, when we consider the circumstances 
and condition of the state and people 
of Venice when this remarkable change in 
their form of government was brought 
about, we have reason to be surprised how 
it was possible to concert such a design, 
much more how it was possible to carry it 
into execution ; and we can ascribe it to 
no cause but that of their having allowed 
a few families to accumulate too great a 
share of the wealth of their country : this, 
therefore, as well as a great many other 
instances, must convince us, that there is 
no preserving a form of government which 
has any thing of the democratical in its 
constitution, but by dispersing, as much as 
possible, the wealth and property of the 
society through the whole body of the 
people, and by preventing, as much as 
possible, every custom or regulation that 
may enable those, who have already too 
much, to accumulate mere. That this 
would be one of the bad effects of the Bill 
now under our consideration, if passed 
into a law, I think no man can contest; 
for it is certain, that parents generally-have 
no consideration for the affections of their 
child. . Let a man be but rich, he may be 
deformed, he may be brutish in his nature, 
nay, he may be next degree to an ideot, 
yet still an old miser will think him a pro- 
per husband for his only daughter. Let 
a woman be but rich, she may be ugly, she 
may be diseased, she may be justly sus- 
pected as to her chastity, yet still an old 
miser will think her a fit match for his 
only son; and in both cases the father 
often takes every method in his power to 
force a compliance with his desire: nay, 
we know, that the son or daughter has 
often no way of avoiding such a detestable 
match, but by getting him or herself mar- 
ried clandestinely to some other; but this 
resource will be taken away from every 
unfortunate child, should this Bill be pass- 
ed into a law, so that our avaricious rich 
men will have an indefeasible method of 
accumulating more wealth into their fami- 
lies; and ambition, the next governing 
passion of all rich misers, will appropriate 
every rich heiress in the kingdom to the 
eldest son of some of our nobility, which 
ina few years must greatly increase the 
property and influence of the other House 
of Parliament, to the manifest danger of 
our present happy constitution. 

In short, Sir, d think there can be no- 
thing more evident than that this Bull must 
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tend towards introducing an aristocratical 
form of government amongst us; tHerefore 
I must be of opinion, that our giving our 
consent to its being passed into a law, 
would be a sort of treachery towards our 
constituents, as it is a step towards reduc- 
ing them to the same abject slavish con- 
dition, which the people of Venice were 
reduced to by their great council in the 
beginning of the 14th century. But this 
of its being dangerous to our constitution 
is not the only bad consequence to be ap- 
prehended from passing this Bill; for it 
will really prove a sort of prohibition of 
ee with respect to all our poorer 
sort of people, because it will render the 
solemnization of that ceremony so tedious 
and troublesome, or so expensive, that 
many of them will either chuse to live sin- 
gle, or agree to live together without any 
marriage at all. We know how averse our 

eople generally are to a proclamation of 

anns, even in the present method, when 
in any of our holyday weeks the whole 
may be performed, and the loving couple 
made happy by marriage in three or four 
days; how much more averse, then, will 
they be to this way of marrying, when 
they must give a week’s notice before the 
banns can be first proclaimed, and after 
that must wait above three weeks before 
the proclamation of banns can be finished, 
and the marriage ceremony performed ac- 
cording to the rules prescribed by this 

Bill? We may therefore with great reason 
presume, that very few even of the most 
vulgar sort of our people will submit to be 
married by way of proclamation of banns ; 
and what with stamp duties and fees, we 
have made licences so expensive, that ver 
few of them can bear the expence, and if 
they could, there are but few of them that 
know how to come at a licence. 

_ What, then, will be the consequence, 
Sir, of passing this Bill? In my opinion, 
the certain consequence will-be that of 
rendering common whoring as frequent 
among the lower sort of people, as it is 
now among those of the better sort: and 
roultitudes of wenches in all parts of the 
country, when they find they cannot get 
husbands according to law, will set up the 
trade; so that the Bill ought really to be 
called a Bill for the increase of fornication 
in this kingdom. How this will suit with 
the religion or morals of our people I shall 
leave to the consideration of our clergy, 
but I am sure it will not suit with the hap- 
piness of society, which must always de- 
pend upon increasing the breed of the in- 
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dustrious and labouring sort of people 

amongst us; and therefore, instead of. 
making a law for preventing this increase 

by throwing obstacles in the way of mar- 

riage, we should consider what is the cause 

that makes clandestine marriages so fre~ 

quent amongst us, and endeavour to re- 

move that cause by some new regulation. 

I shall not pretend to offer any scheme for 

this purpose, but I must say, that I can see 

no necessity for a proclamation of banns : 

I can see no reason why the parish should 

be told so often, and in such a solemn and 

public manner, that there is a marriage 

intended between John the plowman and 

Mary the dairy-maid; and it is plain, that 

neither the clergy nor the promoters of 
this Bill think a proclamation of banns ab- 

solutely necessary, because they admit of 
a marriage licence without it. 1 am there- 

fore apt to suspect, that this proclamation. 
of banns was introduced, and is now to be 

enforced by law, in order to render li- 

cences necessary; and the only use of a 

licence I take to be that of putting money 

into the pockets of our clergymen or some. 
of their officers: whereas, if the parson of 
every parish had a power to marry people 

at his church without either licence or 

proclamation of banns, I belicve, we should 

never have any such marriage shop set up 

as that at Keith’s chapel, or any of those. 
now kept within the rules of the Fleet or 

King’s Bench prisons; and if there were 

no such public marriage shops kept, a 

young gentleman or lady would find it 

very difficult to get marrjed to any low or 

infamous person, because a settled clergy- 

man would have some regard to his cha- 

racter; and as such clergymen are net 

below the law, they might be prevented 

by iaw from marrying any but such_as 

they knew, or such as were recommended 
to them by some person of character 

whom they did know, who should always. 
be present at the ceremony, and a signing 

witness to the register and certificate of 
marriage. . 

I shall not say, Sir, that this would pre- 
vent a young gentleman or lady being 
ever married without the consent of their 
parents or guardians ; nor do | think thas 
such marriages ought to be absolutely 
prohibited, because it would be giving @ 
greater power to parents, and especially 
guardians, than they ought to have, and 
which, from experience we may presume, 
would often be made a very tyrannical. use 
of. But it would, I am persuaded, pre: 
vent infamous or scandalous marriages, - 


~ 
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because there would then be no shop for 
the solemnization of such a marriage, as 
their only support now arises from the 
maltitede of vulgar matri solemnized 
at such shops, because they cannot be so 
conveniently, or at so cheap a rate, s0- 
lemazed amy where else. Whereas, if a 
marrage could be solemnized as conve- 
neatly, and for as little expence, at the 
parsh church, and by a regular clergy- 
map, even the most vulgar would chuse 
to be married there: and If should readily 
agree to any law you please for enforcmy 
the keeping of a regular register at every 
church or chapel where marriages could 
be solemnized, and for the more easily 
convicting, and more severely punishing 
such as should be guilty of bigamy; but I 
cannot agree to what will be in some mea- 
sure a prohibition of marriage amongst the 
peor, for the sake of preventing what we 
call clandestine marriages amongst the rich; 
for marriage may be compared to the im- 
feos of some of the conveniences of 
fe; if you lay heavy taxes upon such im- 
portation, you of course introduce smug- 
ging, and if by severe laws you prevent 
smuggling, you force the poor to make 
the best shift they can without the use of 
such conveniences;-so by taxing and 
throwing obstacles in the way of marriage, 
you of course introduce clandestine mar- 
rages, and if you prevent these by severer 
laws, you will force the poor to make the 
best shift they can without marrying. 
This, I am convinced, will be the effect of 
the Bill, and as this is neither consistent 
with the religion or morals of the people, 
nor with the interest or happiness of so- 
ciety, ¥ must be against passing it into a 
w. 


Mr. John Bond: 


Sir; I have not very long had the 
honour of a seat in this assembly, but I 
believe the oldest member amongst us 
never was present at such arf extraordinary 
debate as what we are now upon. The 
real ion beforé us is, whether we 
shalt leave our young gentlemen of for- 
. tune, whilst under age, a prey to bayds 
and prostitutes, and our young ladies of 
fortune, winlst under age, a prey to 
sharpers and fortune-hunters, or whether 
we shall pass a Bill which alone can effec- 
tually put an end to this evil, by which so 
many of our best families have suffered, 
and more ea suffer, and a Bill which 
cannot possibly be attended with any in- 
convenience or danger to the sotiety? To 
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hear such a question seriously orpoees 
and gravely debated, must certainly ap- 
pear very strange to every one who is not 
well acquainted with our constitution ; and. 
if-there were any foreigners now in our 
gallery, (I hope there are not) they would 
certainly suppose, that many of us were 
sharpers or fortune-hunters, and man 
others of us in combination with bawds 
and prostitutes. 

To confirm what I say, Sir, I shail con- 
sider this Bill, first as to the evil which it 
is designed to put an end to, and next ae 
to the inconveniences and dangers which, 
it is said, may be apprehended from it. 
By our law, as it stands at present, a boy 
of 14 years of age may be seduced to marry 
a kitchen wench, or a common prostitute, 
and let his quality and fortune be never so 
considerable, he can never by any means 
avoid such a rash, inconsiderate, and in- 
famous marriage: nay, even our king’s 
eldest son, the heir apparent to the crown, 
may at this age de seduced to marry a 
creature without possibilty of avoiding 
such a marriage by any law now in being. 
Then with regard to the female sex, a girl 
just turned of 12 years of age, may be se- 
duced to marry the lowest, the most infa- 
mous wretch I can name, and let her qua- 
lity or fortune be ever so great, this mar- 
riage can never be avoided, nor can you 
inflict any higher punishment upon the 
man who marries such a girl, than an ime 

risonment for five years; neither can you, 

think, deprive either her or her husband 
of the possession of her fortune, if her pa~ | 
rents were both dead at the time of such 
marriage; and though it be high treason 
to violate the king’s eldest daughter, yet 
it is neither treason nor felony to ma 
her, even though she be then presuniptive 
heir to thé crown, nor could you by any 
law now subsisting disannul such a mar- 
riage, if she was above twelve years old 
when the marriage was contracted, so that 
the son, perhaps, of a footman who had se- 
duced her at that age to marry him, might. 
come to have a legal right to the crown of 
these realms, anda right which you could 
not make void by any law now in being ; 
I say, Sir, by any law now in being, be- 
cause: in suck extraordinary cases, I do 
not know what the parliament might be 
induced to do by a law éx post facto > but 
as all such laws are of the most dange- 
rous consequence, surely the ‘ wisdom of 
the nation,’ as our parliiments aré called, 
should have foresight to prevent its being 
ever under a necessity to make any such. 
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_ Sir, I shall readily grant, that if our 
clergymen were all men of easy circum- 
stances and unexceptionable characters, 
there would be no great danger of any 
such infamous marriages as I have men- 
tioned being ever contracted, because no 
such clergyman will ever solemnize the 
religious ceremony of marriage between 
any two persons without knowing some- 
thing of their characters, ‘and would ab- 
solutely refuse to do so, if the marriage 
appeared to him to be rash, scandalous, 
or infamous, with respect to either of the 
parties. But I am sorry to say, Sir, that 
many of our clergy are not in easy cir- 
cumstances, and some are very far from 
being of unexceptionable characters ; for 
we all know that some of them have set up 
shops, as the hon. gentleman very properly 
calledthem, whereany two persons whatso- 
ever may be clandestinely married, without 
any enquiry into their characters, or even 
notwithstanding its being known, that the 
marriage will be of the most infamous 
sort, with respect to one of the contracting 
arties. This we all know, Sir, and I be- 
leve every one of us may recollect more 
than one instance, where a young gentle- 
man or a young lady has been betrayed, 
and deceittully drawn into such a mar- 
riage, to the great grief of their parents, 
and the utter ruin of themselves. And as 
the evil is so glaring, and the misfortunes 
arising from it so notoriously frequent, 
will any gentleman say, that a remedy 
should not be attempted, or that any other 
adequate remedy can be contrived, but 
that of declaring the marriage void, if not 
celebrated according to such rules as are 
or shall be prescribed by law? 
That the parliament has a power to do 
so: that there is nothing inconsistent with 
justice or with religion in our doing so, no ' 
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where the parties then reside, but also in 
the place of thir former residence, if they 
have resided but a short time in the place 
where they then are; and even after pra- 
clamation of banns, they must be married 
in the church or chapel of the religion to 
which they belong; neither of which can 
be dispensed with but by the supreme 
court of Holland with respect to the no- 
bility, or by the supreme magistrate of 
their city with respect to the other inha- 
bitants; so that in Holland no licence can 

be granted, cither as to the proclamation 
of banns, or as to not being married at 

church, by any ecclesiastical person or 

court whatsoever; and no such licence or 

dispensation ought to be granted but upon 

good cause shewn -to the court or magis- 

trate, why one or both of these should be 

dispensed with. 

Then, Sir, with regard to the consent of 
parents or guardians, the law of Holland 
is, that a son under 25, or a daughter 
under 20 years of age, must have the 
consent of the father, if alive, of the mo- 
ther, if he be dead, or of the next re- 
lations, if both be dead; and such a 
power have the parents over their chil- 
dren under this age, that even after the 
banns have been regularly proclaimed, 
they may interpose and forbid the mar- 
riage, without being obliged to shew any 
cause for so doing, unless the proper ma- 
gistrate should suspect their having a ver 
selfish unjust cause ; and if notwithstand: 
ing their forbidding the marriage the 
same should be solemnized, it is by their 
law what they call zpso jure void, that is 
to wk without the sentence of any court 
for declaring it void. Indeed, if the pa- 
rents be both dead, the guardian or rela- 
lions refusing their consent, or forbidding 
the marriage, are obliged to assign their 


one, I believe, Sir, will doubt, who con- | reasons before the proper magistrate, who 
siders that this Bill has already passed the may approve or disapprove of them as he 
House of Lords, where the learned bishops ; sees cause; and if without his authority 


have voices, and where the learned 
judges always attend and are ready to in- ' 
form their lordships upon every point re- 
lating to law or right; and that our doing 
so can be no way inconsistent with the 
good of society, we may learn from the 

ractice of our neighbours the Dutch.’ In 

olland, Sir, a regular proclamation of 
banns, much the same with what we have 
here, is so necessary, that a marriage 
without it is absolutely void, without any 
decree or sentence of any court for de- 
claring it so; and this proclamation of 
banns must be made not only in the place 


the marriage should be solemnized, the 
marriage, it is true, is not void, but the 
party thus marrying a person under age, 


can reap no benefit by the marriage from 
| the estate of the person so married. Nay, 


such is the duty of children to their pa- 
rents, according to the opinion of the 
Dutch, that even after they are above the 
ages I have mentioned, they are obliged 
to give express notice to their parents of 
their intended marriage, who have 14 days 
after such notice, to appear before the pro- 
per magistrate and give their reasons for 
forbidding the marriage, and if those reas 
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was should be approved of, and the mar- 
race nevertheless solemnized, it would be 
Ineo jure void. 
| have been the more full in my account 
of the laws of Holland with regard to mar- 
nace, because I hope it will from thence 
tceit, that every objection against the 
bi cow under our consideration is fri- 
mes and entirely groundless; and I 
ax‘ farther observe, Sir, that these laws 
we in force with regard to every subject 
of Holland even though the marriage 
should be solemnized in a place not under 
the dominion of the states, and according 
to the rules prescribed by the laws of that 
pace. I know that as every one of the 
wren provinces is @ sort of sovereignty 
rthin itself, the laws of the other pro- 
maces are in some few respects different 
from those of the province of Holland, 
but in general they are pretty much the 
ume; and these laws with respect to all 
the provinces have subsisted for several 
centuries, without adding to the power of 
the nobility of that country, or being any 
indrance to the marriage of the poor, or 
any bar to the propagation of industrious 
aud laborious people in that country, 
hich, ! believe, is the most populous spot 
round of any upon this globe, not even 
Scepting China, though we admit all we 
a of that country to be literally 


With tepect to this Bill being a step 
lorards intoducing anaristocracy amongst 
rat ‘“cunng all the rich heiresses of 

kingdom to the eldest sons of our no- 


rai am surprized, Sir, at the sugges- 
ni ior admitting that rich fathers, or 
eu2rcians of rich heiresses would always 
"€ to have their daughters or wards 
ed to peers or the eldest sons of 
peers, and would take measures to compel 
am oe ladies under their care to agree 
acing ne though contrary to their 
cas oe which, experience must con- 
ieee . hot to be admitted, yet from 
ah . ve country we must know, 
Ak ather can absolutely compel his 
veh fr, much less can a guardian com- 
a tm tomarry any one he pleases, 
naa ® Young lady will but stay till 
the ie emay as freely marry the man 
a . this Bill is passed into a law, 
mcither the : at this present time, because 
ay fet ather nor the guardian can 
fare: the banns, or prevent her 
thing lcence, unless there be some- 
“Ty infamous in the match she pro- 


*T herself; and even in that case it 
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could be done only by making interes¢ 
with the proper persons not to grant a li- 
cence or to proclaim the banns; for this 
Bill gives no legal power to the father, or 
to any relation, of a gentleman or lady 
of full age, to prevent the granting a h- 
cence, or the proclamation of banns; and 
if the proper officer should refuse to grant 
a licence, or the proper clergyman should 
refuse to proclaim the banns, without a 
just cause, I believe, he would be liable to 
an action upon which very heavy damages 
might be recovered against him. 

ut now, Sir, supposing that by this Bill 
being passed, all the rich heiresses in the 
kingdom couldbe effectually secured for the 
eldest sons of our peers, I believe the pro- . 
perty of our nobility in general will in every 
age be as muchdiminished by theextinction 
of some, and the extravagance of others, 
as it can be increased by the marriage of 
heiresses or the creation of new peers 
This has always been my way of thinking, 
and I am sorry to say that the conduct of 
the present generation furnishes me with 
reasons for being confirmed in this way of 
thinking, rather than with any reason for 
altering it ; from whence I[ am of opinion, 
that we have more reason to apprehend 
danger to our constitution from an in- 
crease of the number of peers, than from an 
increase of their property, for nothing can 
be of more dangerous consequence to our 
constitution, than a great number of peers 
who cannot support their dignity, without 
a pension from, .or some employment 
under the crown; which may very pro- 
bably happen, if the number of peers 
should be very much increased, as no 
estate can by our law be unalienably an- 


nexed to the title, and as the family estate 


is often separated from the title, when the 
latter happens to devolve upon a collateral 
branch ; therefore, if it were in our power, 
I think we should contribute towards a 
poor lord’s being always sure of matching 
himself with some rich heiress, and thereby 
restoring the lustre and the independency 
of his fainily. 

Then, Sir, as to the marringe of our 
poor, there is nothing in this Bill that can 
prevent any thing of that kind which ought 
to be encouraged, or even suffered ; for as 
to all those rash and inconsiderate mar- 
riages which are entered into between two 
poor creatures, sometimes before they 
have got clothes to their backs, and often 
before they have saved any thing for fur- 
nishing a lodging or cottage for them- 
selves, or have got into any way of pro- 
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viding for themselves, much less for their 
children, I think they ought all, if it were 
ossible, to be prevented; therefore, to 
ay the poor under a necessity of thinking 
beforehand of what they are about, is in 
my opinion, a wise and necessary regula- 
tion, and can prevent no marriage which 
ought to be permitted; and as to such of 
the poor, who have thought beforehand, 
and in consequence thereof have saved a 
little money, and got into some way of 
living, if they are in a very great hurry to 
be married, or not willing to have the 
parish made acquainted with their intended 
marriage, 30 or 40 shillings is not such a 
large sum as to prevent their getting 
themselves married; and this is the highest 
expence that a marriage by licence will 
cost them any where in this kingdom, for 
in most places it will not cost near so 
much, nor can any of them be at a loss 
where to apply for a licence, because the 
arson or curate of their parish can always 
inform them. 
But besides the reason of the thing, Sir, 


the example of Holland, where the mar- 


riage is absolutely void if entered into 
without proclamation of banns or a licence, 
must convince us, that such a regulation 
m this kingdom can no way prevent or 
lessen the number of marriages amongst 
our poor; and from the same example we 
must be convinced, that it can no way 
aR the propagation of the industrious 
and laborious part of our people; for 
there is no country in the world where 
this sort of people is more numerous, more 
frugal, or more diligent than they: are in 
Holland, which I am apt to think is-chiefly 
owing to their preventing those rash and 
inconsiderate marriages so frequent in this 
country; for if an enquiry were to be 
strictly made, I believe it would appear, that 
our Fleet and May-fair marriages have very 
much increased the propagation of beggars, 
rogues, and the most abandoned sort of 
prostitutes, amongst us, and but very little 
that of laborious and industrious poor, as 
most of this sort here in London are such 
as were born and brought up in the coun- 
try, where they have very few clandestine 
marriages, and where their marriages do 
not proceed from a drunken frolic, or 
some sudden whim, as most of our clan- 
destine marriages here in London do, and 
as they are suddenly joined they are very 
often as suddenly parted, and each of them 
pci in a few days coupled with a 
resh spouse; therefore I do not at all 
wonder at its appearing, that vast multi- 
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tudes have been married in a year at such 
a place as Muay-fair. But this is such an 
abuse of the religious ceremony of mar- 
triage, that no wan who thinks there is 
any thing sacred in that ceremony, cap in 
my Opinion be against passing this Bill 
into @ law, as it is the only effectual me- 
thod for putting an end to this abuse, and 
for shutting up those infamous marriage 
shops, which have so long been a scandal 
to this country and a public nuisance in 
the eye of every sober Christian. 

I have said, Sir, the only effectual me- 
thod; for what the hon. gentleman who 
5 a last was pleased to propose, is rae 
ther a sclieme for rendering all marriages 
clandestine, than for preventing any such 
for the future; because an abandoned 
fellow might then marry twenty different 
women in twenty different parishes, and 
might in every parish get an alehouse- 
keeper, or some tradesman, to vouch for 
him to the incumbent, who could not take 
st him to object to the character of one 
of his parishioners against whom he had no 
legal objection; and if the fellow should 
afterwards be discovered to be a rogue, 
the person who recommended him might 
bring himself off by saying, that he had 
known him for so long, and had never 
heard of his having been married to any 
other woman. And if a young lady of 
fortune should be seduced by a sharper or 
footmaa to elope from her parents or 
guardians, in order to go and marry him, 
can we think that he could not find, in 
some distant parish, a house-keeper of un- 
exceptionable character to recommend 
him and the lady to the curate of the 
parish ? This scheme, I shall grant, would 
be effectual enough for shutting up the 
infamous marriage shops we have now 
amongst us, because it would make every 
church and chapel in England a shop for 
clandestine marriages, and some of them, 
I fear, would become very near as infa- 
mous as those we have now in May-fair or 
the Fleet. 

Thus, Sir, it is evident, that nothin 
but that of rendering every marriage void 
which is not publicly solemnized according 
to the rules prescribed by law, can pre- 
vent the evils now so justly complained of, 
and by which so many of our best fami- 
lies have suffered; and as there are no 
rules prescribed by this Bill, but such as’ 
are absolutely necessary for preventing 
impositions, and such as I have shewn, 
both from reason and the example of Hol- 
land, to be productive of no dangerous 
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consequences, I shall be for its being pass- 
ed into a law. 


Mr. Charles Townshend : 


Sir; as I have before given my 

opinion fully upon the Bill now under con- 
sideration, 1 should not think it necessary 
tossy any thing more upon the subject, but 
asso many alterations have been made that 
ite hardly be called the same Bill, and 
ait may be imagined, that by these alter- 
ations I have been induced to consider it 
a a Bill that may now be passed into a law, 
I think it incumbent upon me to endeavour 
to shew, why it is in its present dress 
4 unfit to be received by us, as it was in 
the dress which it first appeared in; and 
indeed, were I of opinion, that the altera- 
tons had made it a Bill fit to be passed 
iutoa law, yet nevertheless, I should be 
against the present question, because when 
the committee upon a Bill, especially a 
Bill from the other House, make such al- 
teratinns as render it in a great measure a 
new Bill, I think the Bill ought upon the 
report to be withdrawn, and a new Bill 
brought in with those alterations in the 
body of it: for otherwise you depart from 
those forms which time and experience 
have shewn to be necessary for pre- 
venting surprise. , ; 

Sir, the objections against the Bill, even 
a itnow stands, are so many, and of such 
diferent kinds, that it is hardly possible to 
reduce one’s thoughts into any method : 
however, I shall endeavour to do so as 
much as I can, and for this purpose shall 
consider the foundation, the design, and 
the consequences of the Bill as it now ap- 
pears before us. The foundation is upon 
three grievances, which are now said to be 
severely felt, that is to say, the unhappy 
marriages clandestinely made, which bring 
ihame and vexation upon private families, 
and want and misery upon the individuals 
that contract them; the difficulties that 
we often found to prove the marriage, or 

legitimacy or illegitimacy of children ; 
and the frequency of polygamy, or bigamy, 
call it which you will ; for our lawyers, I 
think, call it sometimes by one, and some- 
tmes by the other name. Now, Sir, as to 
the foundation of this Bill, 1 shall make 
this general remark, that all dangerous or 
oppressive laws have been first introduced 
under the pretence of removing some felt 
gnevance; for people are but too apt to 
Tan into a greater danger or inconvenience 
in order to prevent or get rid of a less, be- 
Cause dangers or inconveniences at a dis- 
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tance, likedistant objects, always appear lesa 


‘ than they really are, and but few men have 


patience or judgment enough to discover 
the fallacy of their appearance. As tothe 
crime of polygamy, and the difficulty of 
proof with regard to marriage or the legi- 
timacy or illegitimacy of children, both 
these grievances might be easily removed 
by a short Bill for appointing a proper re- 
gister of marriages, and for establishing it 
as a rule by statute, that the legitimacy of 
children should never be questioned, after 
the death of their parents who lived toge- 
ther as husband and wife, and were gene- 
rally reputed to be so in the parish or 
place where they resided: for what makes 
the crime of polygamy now so frequent, is 
the great chance the criminal has of es-- 
caping punishment, because of the diffi- 
culty of conviction: as the law now stands 
it is hardly possible to convict a man of 
polygamy, unless both his wives concur in 
the prosecution; andif one of them was 
married in the Fleet, or any such sort of 
eae it is often not possible, even with 

er concurrence, to prove her marriage to 
the satisfaction of a jury; and even when 
proved, the punishment is so light to a 
man who has no estate, goods or chattels 
that can be laid hold of, that it is no terror 
to such men, and such those are generally 
who are guilty of this crime: whereas, if a 
proper register of all marriages were ap- 
pointed, and the benefit of clergy taken 
away from the guilty, every woman would 
insist upon having her marriage registered 
in the proper register, and it would be so 
easy to convict the offender, that no one, 
I believe, would venture to be guilty of the 
crime. 

Then, Sir, with regard to marriage, or 
the legitimacy or illegitimacy of children, 
we all know, that such disputes seldom 
happen until after the death of the father, 
and they are then occasioned either by a 
woman laying claim to be the widow of the 
deceased, though in his lifetime he never 
owned her as his wife, or by the heirs or 
next of kin to the deceased, pretending 
that though he lived with such a woman 
as his wife, yet they were never actually 
married. Does not every one see that 
there could be no difficulty of proof in 
either of these cases, if a register of mar- 
riages were appointed and duly kept? For 
in the first case, the woman cauld not but 
remember where she was married, and 
could bring a proof of her marriage 
from the register of that place: in 
the second case, it would be the same 
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if the mother were still alive: and if 
the mother were dead, the children would 
lave nothing to do, supposing them igno- 
rant of the place where their parents were 
married, but to prove, that their father and 
mother lived together as husband and wife, 
and were genera reputed to be so in the 
lace where they last resided, which might 
easily done by the most creditable per- 
sons in the neighbourhood. 

I now come, Sir, to the third foundation 
of this Bill, which is the grievance said to 
be so severely felt by what we call a clan- 
destine marriage, which is a marriage 
without licence or proclamation of banns ; 
for as goods entered without a clearance 
from the proper civil officer, are said to be 
clandestinely entered, though often Janded 
" upon some parts of our coast in a very 

public manner, so a marriage entered into 
without a clearance from the proper ec- 
clesiastical officer, is said to be clandestine, 
though perhaps solemnized in a much more 
public manner, than many of those that 
are solemnized by licence. But as the 
public reaps no greater benefit from those 
marriages that are solemnized in the most 
regular manner, than it does from those 
that are solemnized in the most clandes- 
tine manner, therefore clandestine mar- 
riages cannot properly in themselves be 
called a public evil, and as they are of dif- 
ferent kinds, they ought to have a different 
consideration. 

I say, Sir, of different kinds; for a clan- 
destine marriage may be equal both as to 
rank and fortune; or unequal as to rank 
or fortune, or both; or such a one as is 
scandalous. and infamous upon one side or 
the other. As to those clandestine mar- 
riages that are every way equal, surely they 
cannot be called a public evil, because they 

. are generally the most happy, and such as 
parents ought to approve of and would 
approve of, if not governed by some whim 
or caprice; and shall we put it out of the 
power of parents to approve of such a mar- 
riage, which will be the effect of the Bill 
now before us? As to those that are un- 
equal with respect to fortune, they are 
so far from being a public evil, that they 
are a public benefit, because they serve 
to disperse the wealth of the kingdom 
through the whole body of the people, 
‘and to prevent the accumulating and mo- 
hopolizing it into a few hands; which is an 
praia iy to every society, especially a 
free and trading society. The same may 
be said of clandestine marriages that are 
‘unequal both as to rank and fortune; for 


if a lord of a good estate should marry a 
taylor’s or a shoe-maker’s daughter of 
good character, though not worth a groat, 
or if a lady of quality, entitled to a good 
estate, should marry such a man’s son, 
who was of a good character, but had no 
fortune, it would be no disadvantage, but. 
rather a benefit to the public, nor would 
there be any thing really scandalous or in- 
famous in the marriage; because if such a 
daughter or son were by the industry of: 
the father, or the gift of any relation, pos- 
sessed of a plentiful fortune, neither 
parents nor relations would think the 
match dishonourable; and surely riches 
can never make that honourable which 
would otherwise be infamous, nor can 
poverty make that infamous, which would 
otherwise be no way dishonourable. Nay, 
I will go farther, I will say, that such mar- 
riages seldom, if ever, bring shame or 
misery upon the contracting parties. In- 
deed, when the gentleman or lady of 
quality so marrying has no estate but 
what depends upon the good will of their 

arents, we know that parents are often 
y their pride and avarice rendered so 
cruel, as to leave their child to starve 
rather than seem to approve of such a 
marriage; but this does not ensue from 
the marriage being clandestine, for the 
same consequence would ensue from a re- 
gular marriage by licence; and the same 
consequence will more probably ensue 
from a lady of quality eloping with such 
a&:man, or a gentleman cohabiting with 
such a woman, without any marriage at 
all, or after a marriage which you have 
declared to be void in law. 

The only kind of clandestine marriages, 
therefore, Sir, that can be said to be a 
public evil, are those I have called scan- 
dalous and infamous; and those alone I 
think such, that are entered into between 8 
gentleman of character and an abandoned 
prostitute, or a lady of character and a 
notorious rogue or common sharper; I 
mean, Sir, a sharper of low rank ; for we 
may, perhaps, have sharpers amongst us, 
whose addresses would approved of 
even by the parents of most ladies of 
quality in the kingdom. This kind of 
clandestine marriages is, I shall grant, a 
public evil, which ought, if possible, to 
be prevented by a public law, because It 18- 
the public interest that such creatures 
should meet with no good fortune in this 
world,’ as their example might be an en- 
couragement to others to follow the same 
profligate courses, But how rarely do 
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such infamous marriages happen, espe- 
cially with respect.to those shat are under 
age? And as to those of full age, if they 
cannot clandestinely, there is no- 
thing in this Bill that can prevent their 
contracting such a matriage in a regular 
mamer by licence; for the ecclesiastical 
oficer never does, nor indeed can refuse 
to grant a licence upon demand, if affidavit 
be made, that the parties are of full age, 
aod that there is no legal objection: to 
their being married, which the reputation 
of a man being a rogue, or a woman being 
4’ prostitute, is not. I cannot therefore 
thnk, that we ought to add to the size of 
eur statute book, already too voluminous, 
by making a new law for preventing what 
can but very rarely happen; and much 
les do I think, that we should for this 
purpose run the risk of introducing one of 
the greatest misfortunes that can happen 
to society ; and that this will be the case I 
shall endeavour to demonstrate, when I 
come to consider the consequences of the 
Bill now under our consideration ; but in 
ce of the method I have laid down, 

must first consider the design of the Bill. 
As the foundation of the Bill, Sir, is 
threefold, so the design must of course be 
threefold, that is to say, to prevent 
polygamy: to render the proof of mar- 
mage more certain and easy, in order to 
ent disputes about the legitimacy or 
evuimace of children ; and to prevent 
clandestine As to the first, 
this Bill will be so far from answering the 
design, that, ia my opinion, it will render 
polygamy much more frequent than it is 
a i for it prescribes so many for- 
ities for rendering a marriage good and 
vaid in law, that a cunning fellow will 
always take care to have some of them 
emitted, by which means he will prevent 
its being in the power of the law to con- 
vict him, or to subject him to any punish- 
ment; and as has been already. observed, 
every rakish young fellow may marry se- 
veral times before he comes of age, with- 
out being in the least danger of punish- 


ment, or of being made to suffer either in: 


purse or .person; for though a young 
roman might, perhaps, have an action and 
recover damages against a man of full age, 
who, under a promise of marriage, or 
under pretence of a sham marriage, de- 
beaches her, yet if he was under age when 
he did so, she could recover no damages, 
for he could certainly pee his non-age to 
@ay such action; and even supposing a 
wan to be of full age when he was guilty 
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of such a villainous imposition upon an 
ignorant love-sick maiden, as there can be 
no adequate recompence for the loss of a 
man’s honour or a woman’s virtue, an ac-~ 
tion of damages would be but an uncom- 
fortable relief for a woman of any cha- 
racter; nay, if the affair had been kept 
but tolerably secret, she would rather sub 
mit patiently to the indignity, than seek 
for reparation in such a public and mer- 
cenary way. This men will be but toe apt 
to trust to, and therefore, I am persuaded, 
that a few years hence many a young 
woman will be debauched under the pre- 
tence of a sham-marriage, or a written 
promise of marriage ; for though those of 
the present generation may remember 
something of the law, and be a little cau- 
tious, yet the young women of the next 
will be as ignorant and as regardless of it, 
as they now are’of our laws against wear- 
ing cambrics. 

Thus, Sir, it is evident, I think, that 
this Bill will rather defeat than answer 
what I have stated as the first design of 
it, and which, in my opinion, is the most 
laudable design, the most desirable end. 
And as to the proof of marriage, how far 
the register by this Bill to be established 
will answer this purpose, 1 shall not at 
present pretend to form any certain judg- 
ment; but this I am sure of, that so far as 
relates to this register, the Bill is entirely 
a new Bill; anal must be of opinion, that 
such an important regulation, a regulation 
upon which the legitimacy of all the chil- 
dren of the next generation will depend, 
ought not to be thus passed per saltum, as 
it will be if the present question be deter- 
mined in the affirmative. I think, we 
ought to take a little more time to con- 
sider of it: nay, I think, we ought to leave 
it for one summer at least to be considered 
of by our constituents; especially as we 
dind, that some of the lawyers auiongst us 
are in a doubt, whether this register, 
though kept in the most formal and regular 
manner, will be a full proof of the validity 
of any marriage therein entered. For.my _ 
Own part, as it is not declared in any part 
of the Bill, that such resister book shail be. 
a proof, or even a presumption of tve 
truth of every entry made thercin, I am 
very much afraid, that our courts below 
will require some further proof, that all 
the solemnities required by this Bill were 
duly observed ; on it they do, :t will ren- 
der the proof of isarriage more difficult 
and vncertain than it ie by the present 
practice. , 
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Even as to the register itself, Sir, I am 
afraid, that our incumbents will be often 
under great difficulties about making the 
entry, when the parties happen to live in 
parishes remote from each other, which is 
very often the case in the country: for if 
they are marricd by proclamation of banns, 
how shall the incumbent of the church 
where they come to be married know, that 
the banns were regularly proclaimed in 
the church of the parish where the other 
party resides, and where he has se 

aps, any friend or acquaintance? They 
may bring him a false certificate; and 
if he upon the faith of it enters the 
marriage in his register, he may after- 
wards find himself indicted, and must run 
the risk of being condemned to be hanged 
for having made a false entry in his regis- 
ter; for what will not a lover do to obtain 
a beautiful young lady ofa great fortune? 
What will not a revengeful father do, 
when he finds, that his daughter was mar- 
ried at a church 100 miles off, and an en- 
try made in the register, as if she had 
been married by proclamation of banns in 
his parish church, though none such were 
ever proclaimed ; again, if the marriage is 
to be by licence, the incumbent may 
know, that the party who resides in his 
parish is of age, or that the parents have 
consented : but how shall he be certainly 
informed of this, as to the other party, who 
resides, perhaps, in a very distant parish? 
In short, Sir, if I were an incumbent of a 
parish, I would not, after this Bill takes 
pe perform the ceremony of marriage 

etween any two persons whatever, unless 
I personally knew, not only both the 
parties, but the relations of both the par- 
ties ; and what an inconvenience this may 
be I leave to gentlemen to consider. 

Now, Sir, with regard to the third de- 
sign of this Bill, I shall grant that, I be- 
lieve it will be effectual for preventing any 
future marriage without a proclamation 
of banns or a licence; but if, & proper re- 
gister of marriages were established, I can 
see no necessity either for a licence, or a 
proclamation of banns; and as it now seems 
to be the unanimous opinion of this House, 
that such a register ought to be appointed, 
there is not so much as a shadow of reason 
for carrying this third design into execu- 
tion, but a great many strong reasons 
against it. Clandestine marriages, or what 
I shall now call, marriages without the 
consent of parents or relations, may affect 

_ the pride or the avarice of the rich; but I 
have shewn that every kind of such mar- 
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riages, except one, are rather a public be- 
nefit than a public evil; therefore in so 
far, they ought not to be prevented by a 
public law ; and as to the only one that can 
any way be called a public evil, those of 
this sort so rarely happen, that they do 
not deserve to be taken any notice of by 
the legislature, especially as they gene- 
rally proceed from some neglect or wrong 
conduct in the parents, with regard tothe 
care and education of theirchildren. But 
even supposing that such marriages hap- 
pened much oftener than they do, is it 
possible by laws to prevent all the misfor- 
tunes that are brought upon individuals OF 
misconduct? Would you prevent suc 
misfortunes by bringing a misfortune upon 
the society itself? Because some men 
waste their substance and ruin their fami- 
lies by their extravagance, would you 
therefore put it out of the power of any 
man to dispose of his estate> Because 
some men make very whimsical, and really 
very unjust wills, would you therefore put 
it out of the power of any man to dispose 
of his property by will? And because 
some people rashly contract infamous mar- 
riages; will you therefore put marriage 
under such regulations as will in a great 
measure prevent it, amongst the most nu- 
merous and most uscful part of your 
people? 

his, Sir, leads me to the last head I 
proposed, which was to consider the con- 
sequences of the Bill now under our con- 
sideration; and upon this subject I must 
say, | was surprised to hear the hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke last draw any argument 
in favour of this Bill from the laws of Hol- 
land; for the people of this country are 
so very different from the people in the 
United Provinces, in their disposition, 
their temper, and their humour, that a re- 
gulation which in Holland has been found 
tocontribute to the public good, may in 
this country be productive of the most 
fatal consequences; and besides, the form 
of government in the two countries, as well 
as the religion, is so very different, that 
no regulation in the one can ever be made 
a precedent for the other. In Holland 
not only every province but every town is 
a sort of sovereignty within itself; and 
their religion, especially with regard to 
marriage, is much the same as it was in 
this country in the days of Oliver Crom- 
well, when neither the marriage contract, . 
nor the ceremony was supposed to have 
any sanctity or religion in its nature; 
which is a doctrine that, I hope, will never 
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be pr ated among the vulgar, espe- 
cially e women of this country; for the 


vows of wedlock, like the vows 0 virginity, 
1am afraid, are too often broke, though 
in churches made. The Dutch, Sir, are 
naturally a cool, patient people, and not 
given to sudden changes, either in their 
tempers or passions; therefore the ren- 
dering a proclamation of banns necessary 
may do very well in that country ; but in 
this, where the people are naturally san- 
guine, impatient, and as apt to change as 
the air they breathe, I am convinced, that 
such a regulation would be the cause of 
numberless mischiefs ; yet even the Dutch 
have never ventured to go so far in this 
Tespect, as is proposed by this Bill; for 
the banns may there be proclaimed on a 
holiday, as well as a Sunday ; and conse- 
quently the proclamation may be finished, 
and the parties married in a week or ten 
days time. 

Then, Sir, with regard to licences, 
whatever may be the strictness of law in 
Holland, I have been informed that the 
pe is different; for the parties may 

ve a licence, upon the first applica- 
tion, from the magistrates of the town 
where they reside, or from the. court 
of Holland; and though I have not 
been certainly informed, yet I have rea- 
son to believe, that a licence there does 
not cost so many pence, as it here costs 
shillings ; therefore the poor may easily, 
and for a very small expence, be married 
in Holland without proclamation of banns ; 
whereas, if this Bill passes into a law, the 
expence of such a marriage will very soon 
amount to 40s. or two guineas: for a li- 
cence cannot be now had under four or 
five and twenty shillings, besides the fees 
to the parson, &c. and after licences are 
made so necessary, the fees of both will 
certainly be increased. 

But what makes the most material dif- 
ference, Sir, between the laws of Holland, 
(for upon this occasion I have enquired a 
little into them) and what is proposed by 
this Bill, is in what relates to promises of 

iage, and the marriage of persons un- 
der age. In Holland, a promise of mar- 
mage is so sacred, that the abies must 
perform, if they were of age when the pro- 
mise was made, and the same can be 
proved by the oath of the party, by writing, 
or by a sufficient number of witnesses ; 
otherwise the judge will imprison the party 
refusing, or determine that the parties 
shall in every respect be deemed as if they 
were married; fog they think that the 
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breach of such a promise is inestimable, 
and cannot be compensated by any sum 
of money, unless the plaintiff agrees to ac- 
cept of it. For this reason espousals, or 
a mutual engagement to marry, are very 
frequent in Holland, and often entered 
into before the magistrates in the town- 
house, after which it is very common for 
the parties to cohabit together as if they 
were married : nay, if a gentleman gives a 
lady what they call a trow-brief, that is a 
promise in writing to marry her, she ~ 
makes no scruple to admit him to her bed ; 
which is a very convenient custom for the 
ladies ; because if after that, she does not 
like him for a husband, she throws her 
trow-brief into the fire, and is under no 
obligation to marry him. 

Thus, Sir, we see how favourable the 
laws of Holland are for the fair sex ; but 
with regard to them this Bill will be a most 
cruel law. It is impossible to prevent an 
innocent credulous young creature from 
trusting to the solemn promises of the man 
she loves, and every man may find twenty 
reasons for convincing a young woman 
who loves him, of the danger of their mar- 
rying at that time. It would therefore be 
vain to imagine that such promises will not 
hereafter be made, and still more vain to 
imagine that they will not be too often 
trusted to: he must be a man very ignorant 
of the world who can imagine the former, 
and I must think him a very unfortunate 
man who can imagine the latter, because 
it is plain he never enjoyed the pleasure of 
having the good graces of any young 
woman whatsoever. As the law now 
stands, if a treacherous young fellow should 
refuse to perform such a promise, the 
routs woman who trusted to it may sue 

im in the ecclesiastical court, where she 
may put him to his oath, and if he con- 
fesses the promise, or she can otherwise 
prove it, he must either marry her, or be 
imprisoned upon the writ de excommunicato 
camiendo. But if this Bill passes into a 
law, she can have no relief: the statute of 
frauds and perjuries will be a bar to her 
action at common law, unless she has been 
so cautious as to take a promise in writing : 
even then, if he was under age, his non- 
age will be a bar to her action; and su 
posing him of age, she must subniit to have 
a price put upon her honour and virtue by 
a jury of tradesmen, few of whom are 
much accustomed to deal in that commo- 
dity; for even suppose she had taken a 
bond, I doubt much if our courts of law 
would give her any greater share of the 
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penalty, than the jury should find by their 
verdict. From all which I must conclude, 
that this Bill, if passed into a law, and not 
soon repealed, will be the cause of num- 
berless villanies among the men, and of the 
ruin of a multitude of young women. 
Now, Sir, with regard to the marri 
of persons under age, I shal] grant that in 
Holland, where marriage is considered 
only as a civil contract, it is void, if con- 
tracted against the declared will of the 
parents; but if they do not declare their 
dissent, nor any fraud used for preening 
their knowledge of it, the marriage is good, 
if the husband be above 14, and the wife 
above 12; and even when the parents de- 
clare their dissent, the magistrate may in- 
terpose, and if they cannot give a sufticient 
reason for such dissent, the magistrate ma 
authorize the marriage whether they wi 
orno. But by this Bill we are to go a 
great deal farther; for the express con- 
sent of the parents must be had, otherwise 
the marriage, if by licence, is to be void, 
and let the father’s dissent be never so sel- 
fish, capricious, or cruel, no magistrate, no 
power whatsoever can authorise a marriage 
either by licence or proclamation of banns. 
This is really establishing such a tyranni- 
rst in the father, as will, I am per- 
suaded, be the ruin of many children, es- 
pecially such as may have a father under 
the government or influence of a cruel 
etepmother. Then, Sir, with regard to the 
consent of guardians, in the province of 
Holland, their consent is so far from bei 
necessary, that marriage even without their 
Consent puts an end to their power; for 
from that moment the ward is deemed to 
be of full age, and may act as such; and 
the reason given for this regulation, which, 
indeed, is peculiar to the province of Hol- 
land, is, because it is for the benefit of 
commerce. But by this Bill, if the mar- 
riage be by licence, the express consent of 
the guardian, or a decree of the court of 
Chancery, must be had, let the person 
under age be never so poor ; and if sucha 
person has ne guardian appointed by the 
will of the father, their marriage by li- 
cence seems to be absolutely prohibited, 
without previously incurring the expence 
of having a guardian appointed by the 
court of Chancery, 
Let us consider, Sir, that the flower of 
outh, the highest bloom of a woman’s 
ty, is, from 16 to 21: it is then that 
@ young woman of little or no fortune has 
the best chance for disposing of herself. to 
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impossible for her to do so, without the 
consent of an indigent and mercenary 
father? Shall we render it next to impos- 
sible for her to do so, even though she has 
neither father nor mother alive? For a 
gentleman marrying a beautiful young 
girl of little or no fortune, is generally so 
much laughed at by his companions, that 
no man would chuse to have it made pub- 
lic before-hand, by a proclamation of 
banns, or an application ta the court of 
Chancery for appointing her a guardian ; 
and the necessity of his doing so may very 
probably prevent his making her happy, or 
induce him to render her naiserable by de- 
bauchirg her. Sir, 1 must Joak upon this 
Bill as one of the most cruel enterprizes 
against the fair sex that ever entered into 
the heart of man, and if I were concerned 
in promoting it, 1 should expect to have 
my eyes torn out by the young women of 
the first country town I passed through ; 
for against such an enemy I could not 
surely hope for the protection of the gen- 
tlemen of our army. 

But, Sir, of all the consequences that 
must ensue from the passing of this Bill 
into a law, that of preventing marriage and 
promoting fornication among our indus- 
trious poor will be the most pernicious. 
We know how averse our people are to 
marriage by proclamation of banns, even 
now when they may be completed in a 
week or ten days: hew much more averse 
will they be, when they cannot be com- 
pleted under a month? Those who do not 
think this too long a time for a loving 
couple to wait for the completion of their 
wishes, must either have never felt the 
pein of love, or must be so old as to 

ve entirely forgotten the passions of 
their youth, so as to be now callous to all 
passions but that of avarice, which is too 
often the domineering passion of old age. 
What, then, must our poor do? A licence 
they cannot pay for: Sir, they will cer- 
tainly begin to cohabit together, as soon as 
they have given notice to the parson to 
proclaim the banns; and the man, espe- 
cially, may be so cloyed with enjoyment 
before they are finished, as to refuse being 
married: thus both being initiated in for- 
nication, may probably go on in the same 
way, and never think of marriage more ; 
for the first barrier of virtue is to all men, 
and especially to women, the most difficult 
to surmount. 

it is impossible to imagine, Sir, that any 
set of men would think of subjecting their 


advantage in marriage; shall we make it | country to so many inconveniences, for 
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the sake of opr Se sort of clan- 
destine marriages which hay so rarely, 
and which may more effertually be hed 
vented by a due care and a proper educa- 
tien &f children. There must be some 
latent design, and that can only be a de- 
sign to secure all the heiresses of the 
kingdom to the eldest sons of noble and 
rich families, im order thereby to establish 
that sort of aristecratical government, 
which, from the Conquest to the reign of 
Henry 7, was the plague of this country, 
and so often inv us in bloody civil 
wars; for I look upon this Bill only as 
the prelude to another Bill for restoring 
the old law of imtails, as a much stronger 
argument may be drawn for the latter, 
from the misfortunes of families by the 
extravagance of an ancestor, than ever can 
be drawn for the former, from the misfor- 
tunes of families by the clandestine mar- 
rage of a son or daughter. Sir, if this 


Bill could any way contribute to secure 
all our rich heiresses to the eldest sons 


of noble reduced families, the afgument 
might have some weight; but as a rich 
noble lord is as fond of having his eldest 
son married to a rich heiress as any poor 
lord can be, and as an avaricious father 
always will, and the court of Chancery, or 
aguardian always must prefer the former, 
the Bill will have a sb contrary effect. 
The poor nobility will become, as they are 
in Poland, attendants only upon the rich, 
and wil} serve to increase their power to 
transgress the laws and disturb the peace 
of their cduntry. : 

I hope no gentleman will from any 
thing I lave said suppose, that I am for 
encouraging childreti to be undutifal to 
their parents. I think children are in 
duty bound to consult their parents upon 
all occasions of importance, especially in 
that of their marriage, and even to curb 
their inclinations, if possible, when they 
find them disagreeable to their parents. 
Bat the duty is reciprecal: there is a ay 
owing by parents to'their children, as well 
as by children to their parents; and an 
exact and affectionate performance of that 
duty on the side of the parent is the best 
way to secure it on the part of the child. 
If you establish a tyrannical power in the 
father, as you propose to do by this Bill, 
you will make many fathers forget that 
duty they owe to their children, and the 
consequence will be a neglect of duty on 
the other side, as soon as it is in their 
power. Therefore, to the many argu- 
ments I have before used, I must add 
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this, that for preserving the duty of chil- 
dren to their parents, i must be against 
passing this Bill into a Jaw, and ‘conse- 
quently must give my negative to the 
question. 


The Earl of Hillsborough : 


Sir; I am very sensible of the 
danger I am in, when ¥ rise up to speak 
after the seal janie who spoke last: 
his manner of speaking is so engaging, 
there is such music in his voice, that it 
pleases the ear, though it does not inform 
the understanding: at the same time he 
expresses his sentiments in such beautiful 
terms, is so ingenious in finding out argu- 
ments for supporting his opinion, and 
states those arguments in so strong a light, 
that he is always most deservedly heard 
with attention, and even with a sort of 
be ee in favour of every thing he says. 

ut yet I am so fully convinced of his 
having upon this occasion adopted the 
wrong side of the question, that, 1 think I 
may venture to shew the impropriety of 
most of his arguments; and indeed, there. 
was not, in my opinion, one argument he 
made use of against this Bill, but what 
militates as strongly against every law now 
subsisting for preventing clandestine mar- 
riages; therefore, if I thought there was any 
weight in those arguments, I should move 
for leave to bring in a Bill for repealin 
all the penal laws we have against su 
marriages, in order to leave every boy of 
14, and every girl of 12, at full liberty to 
run to the next marriage shop, (for I sup- 
pose we should soon have one in every 
street) and be married when, and to whom 
any sudden start of fancy should direct 
them. 

But, Sir, I have always thought mar» 
riage a very serious affair, therefore, I 
think, it ought to be gone about with: dis- 
cretion, with deliberation, and even with 
a religious awe and reverence. A mutual 
love between the two parties contracting 
marriage, is, I shall grant, a very proper 
ingredient; but then it ought to be a se- 
date and fixed love, and not a sudden flash 
of passion which dazzles the understand- 
ing, but is in a moment extinguished: 
the happiness of a marriage founded upon 
such love can never be lasting, and ac- 
cordingly we find from experience that it 
seldom proves so. Therefore our religion 
as well as our laws have very wisely pro- 
vided, that no such marriages shall ever 
be contracted; and when the mutual love 
is fixed upon a solid foundation, that is te 
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gay, upon the beauties of the mind, as well 
as the charms of the person, a month’s 
preparation can be no ways grievous to 
either of the parties, but is in a manner 
necessary for convincing the world, as 
well as the parties themselves, that their 
choice of each other is founded upon 
judgment and discretion. ‘This time for 
deliberation, is, I think necessary for all 
ranks of people: as to those of the better 
sort who can conveniently pay for a li- 
cence, it is to be supposed, that they have 
taken time enough to consider what they 
are about, before they apply for a licence; 
but as to the poor servants and labourers 
amongst us, it is fit they should be obliged 
to take so much time, because when left 
entirely to themselves, they are but too 
apt to run into matrimony, before they 
have considered how they are to support 
either themselves or the children they 
may probably have after marriage; and 
the opportunity they have of doing so b 
means of the marriage shops at May-fair 
and the Fleet, is certainly the cause of our 
having so many rogues and beggars in and 
about this great city; for the prosperity 
and happiness of a country does notale- 
pend upon having a great number of chil- 
dren born, but upon having always a great 
number well brought up, and inured from 
their infancy to labour and industry. 

No public mischief can therefore ensue 
from any thing to be established by this 
Bill relating to the proclamation of banns, 
and I am surprised, Sir, to hear any gen- 
tleman, who thinks there is any thing 
sacred in the marriage ceremony, or that 
such an opinion ought to be propagated 
amongst the vulgar: I say, I am surprised 
to hear such a gentleman argue for the 


expediency of clandestine marriages, for 


this is in effect the tendency of all the ar- 
uments made use of against this Bill. 
oes he think that the vulgar can believe, 
that there is any thing sacred in a cere- 
mony performed in a little room of an ale- 
house in the Fleet, and by a profligate 
clergyman whom they see all in rags, 
swearing like a trooper and higgling about 
what he is to have for his trouble, and half 
drunk perhaps at the very time he is per- 
forming the ceremony? Surely, no gen- 
tleman can think that a practice which 
brings not only the religious ceremony of 
marriage, but even our religion itself, 
Into contempt, ought not to be put an 
end to; and experience may convince us, 
that there is no way of putting an end toit, 
but by declaring all such marriages void. 
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Then, Sir, with regard to the marriage 
of persons under age, one would really 
think from gentlemen’s way of arguing 
against this Bill, that we have now no 
laws against infants being married without 
the consent of their parents or guardians, 
and without proclamation of banns; yet 
we have now subsisting laws both of our 
church and state against it, and we have 
had such laws subsisting, ever since we 
had either law or religion among us. 
Therefore if it be a hardship that a beau- 
tiful young girl of 16 or 17{ must either 
have the consent of an indigent or merce- 
nary father, or be disappointed of a most 
advantageous marriage, the hardship is 
not to be introduced by this Bill, because 
by the laws now in being she must either 
have the father’s consent, or she could 
not possibly be married in a legal way. 
And in the same manner it would be eas 
to shew, that every inconvenience whic 
has been mentioned as the consequence 
of this Bill, should it be passed into a law, 
is an inconvenience that 1s now established, 
and has for many ages been established, 
by the laws both of our church and state ; 
so that we have not only the wisdom of 
our ancestors, but the experience of many 

es, to convince us, that these inconve- 
niences must be submitted to, rather than 
allow such a licentiousness with respect to 
marriage as has been of late years intro- 
duced into this kingdom, and too long 
suffered, by marrying in a clandestine and 
unlawful manner. Therefore, all that the 
hon. gentleman has said upon this subject, 
can signify nothing against our passing 
this Bill into a law; for though at first 
hearing it sounded very prettily, yet upon 
a close examination it appears to be ‘ vox 
‘ et preterea nihil.’ 

Will any gentleman say, Sir, that clan- 
destine marriages, in the manner they are 
now practised, ought to be suffered? I 
think I have not heard any gentleman say 
so in direct terms; and I was glad to hear 
the hon. gentleman own, that this Bill, 
if passed into a law, will be effectual for 
putting a stop to the infamous practice, 
for so far it must be allowed to be a good 
Bill. This alone is therefore a great point 
gained ; and as the hon. gentleman was 


' likewise pleased to own, that a register of 


marriages ought to be appointed, I shall 


| shew, that unless you alter the laws now 


in being, no such register can be ap- 

pointed, but what would be attended in 

some degree with every inconvenience said 

to be attending this Bill; for unless you 
y) 
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made all marriages void that were not re- 
gistered in the proper register, your re- 
gister would signify nothing. Would you 
trust a Fleet-parson, or any such parson 
as the parson of May-fair, with keeping a 
register? No one can suppose you would. 
ee of a register could be trusted 

to none but the incumbents of our regular 

pans) churches or chapels, and they to 

register none but such as were solemnized 

by themselwes at that parish church, or 
that cha But such incumbents nei- 
ther could nor would solemnize any mar- 
rage without a regular licence or pro- 
damation of banns: and if either of the 
parties were under age, no regular licence 
could be had without the consent of pa- 
rents, guardians, or yelations, nor could 
the proclamation of banns proceed, if a 
parent, or guardian, or the next relation, 
came and forbad them. Thus gentlemen 
must see, that no Bill can be contrived for 
appomting a register of marriages, but 
what would be in effect the same with the 
Bill now before us, and would be attended 
with the same incoaveniences, except only 
a to the time for proclamation of banns ; 
and even in this respect there could be no 
very difference, for except at Christ- 
was, ter, and Whitsuntide, the parties 
must by the laws now in being wait three 


weeks, or at least a fortnight before the | 


proclamation of banns can be finished, as 
the incumbent, unless he personally knows 
both the parties, must even now have some 
days to enquire, before he begins publish- 
ing the banns, lest he should be im 

oa, and drawn ia to publish the banns ef 
marrage between two persons who never 
bad any such purpose. 

As to the rule, Sir, which the hon. gen- 
tleman was pleased to lay down, that no 
Bill ought to be passed, if it has received 
any material alteration in the committee, 
if i were ge harmo oa for our 

oceedings, ieve very few Bills could 
be passed in the same session in which they 
were first brought in, which would render 
our sessions much longer than they are, 
aad than most gentlemen could bear to 
attend. Such a rule can never therefore 
be established, and there is less occasion 
for it with respect to this Bill, than most 
others, beeause it was so often and so well 
considered in the committee: though the 
causes relating to a register be new, yet 
the regulation itself cannot be said to be 
new, because when the Bill was first 
brought to this House, there was in it a 
Slause appointing all proclamations of 
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banns ta be registered, and licences, we 
know, have always been registered in the 
proper office where they are granted. Be- 
sides, we know, that in most parishes a re- 
gister of marriages solemnuized at their 
parish church has alwaysbeen kept, though 
in most places not so regularly, nor so well 
preserved as they ought tq have been, 
which is the reason of their not being 
deemed so authentic ag not to require 
some further proof, even of the marriages 
there entered ; but if this. Bill passes, thase 
registers must be so regularly kept from 
henceforth, that T am convinced, every 
court in England will deem them authen- 
tic, and look upon them as a full proof of 
the marriage there entered, unless a strong 
proof be brought of the entry being false 
or forged. This will of course put an end 
to all disputes about marriage, or the legiti-. 
macy or illegitimacy of children; and it 
will be, I hope, an effectual bar against 
polygamy ; for there are no forms or rules 
prescribed by this Bill, upon which the 
validity of the marriage depends, but what 
the parson who solemnizes the marriage 
roust take care to see observed; therefore 
it will be in no man’s power to neglect 
any of them, with a view to prevent his 
being prosecuted and convicted of poly- 
gamy ; and if the punishment sbould here- 
after appear not to be sufficiently severe, 
we may easily by a short Bill deprive such 
criminals of the benefit of clergy. 

This Bill therefore, Sir, will answer all 


.the ends that are really proposed by it; 


for as to that of its being designed to in- 
troduce an aristocratical government, the 
suggestion is so chimerical, that I cannot 
think any gentleman serious when he talks 
of it. The riches of the peerage can never 
enable them to establish such @ govern- 
ment. It was not the riches but the mili- 
tary power of oyr ancient barons that 
made them $0 formidable: they had every 
one a great number of vassals or tenants 
by miltary tenure in their respective 
manors depending upon them: those vag- 
gals and all their farmers, as well as the 
farmers of their lord, were all obliged to 
provide themselves with arms, to breed 
themselves up to military discipline, and 
to follow the lord, whenever he called or 
in whatever cause he embarked. By this 
means every great baron was able to bring 
a considerable army of well armed, well 
disciplined soldiers into the field ; and this 
it was that made them so formidable to an 
ambitious, aspiring monarch or favourite : 
but what yee did they make of this military 
[F] 
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power? Never to oppress, but to preserve 
or restore the liberties of the people; as 
every gentleman must grant, who has read 
with attention our history from the Con- 
quest to the reign of Henry 7, therefore 
we have much more reason to be afraid of 
our liberties being brought into ee by 
the poverty, rather than by the riches of 
the peerage ; for should they even get the 
old law of intails restored, it could not 
enable them if they would, to oppress the 
liberties of the people, as the whole mili- 
tary power of the society is now lodged 
In the crown and the two Houses of Par- 
liament, and there it must remain unless 
the Commons should consent to the re-es- 
tablishment of military tenures, which, I 
am sure, they never will. 

For these reasons, Sir, I am fully con- 
vinced, that this Bill will answer every 
good end, that it can answer no bad end, 
nor introduce any new inconvenience, and 
that it is the only method by which we can 
put an end to the present infamous abuse 
of the sacred ceremony of marriage ; there- 
fore I shall most heartily give my suffrage 
for its being passed into a law. 


Mr. Henry Foz: 


Sir; as 1 cannot pretend to have 
&ny music in my voice, I am afraid the 
noble lord will receive neither pleasure nor 
information from what I am to say upon 
the present subject ; for nothing, I think, 
can be more clearly directed to the under- 


standing than what was said by my hon.. 


friend who spoke before him; but it is a 
misfortune incident to human nature, that 
when our understanding is prejudged, we 
can receive no more information from rea- 
son, than we can, when our ears are stop- 
ped up, receive pleasure from music. If 
this were always the case with the majority 
of this House, I am sure I should never 
give you any trouble; but as it never is, I 
hope, the case with et one of us, I may 
now, perhaps, have the good fortune to 
meet with better success than either I or 
my friends have, it seems, hitherto met 
with. As to one argument, and, I believe, 
the most prevailing argument, made use of 
for our going into a committee upon the 
Bill sent down to us, which was the respect 
we owe to the other House and to the 
learned judges who brought it in, I am 
very sure it can in no shape be pleaded for 
our passing the Bill before us; for it is 
quite a new Bill. There is not so much as 
one clause, hardly indeed a sentence, that 
stands the same as it was in the Bill sent 
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down to us from the other House; and be- 

sides, there have been no Jess than six or 

seven new clauses added; but this I need 

not tell you, Sir, I shall shew it, for it may - 
most properly be said that it appears 

prima facie. [Here he held up the printed 

Bill with all the erasures, alterations and 

additions made to it. ] 

This argument thercfore, Sir, can no 
longer have any weight; and as to the 
pretence that we are by this Bill to pro- 
vide for the protection of innocence, it is 
directly the contrary: we are laying a trap 
for the most innocent and the most easily 
deluded part of mankind: we are going to 
Sate the whole female sex to their most 
infamous betrayers. I say, most infamous ; 
for of all the deluders and betrayers of 
woman-kind, those are the worst who de- 
bauch them under a promise of marriage. 
Such promises young innocent girls have 
too often trusted to: such promises they 
will too often trust to, make what laws you 
will against it; and by this Bill you are 
going to take from them the ony 
they have, the only method in which they 
can sue for the performance of such a pro- 
mise. Nay, you are to do more: you are 
to expose young women to the danger of 
being deluded and debauched, even by 
what they may think a true and lawful 
marriage. Is this providing for the protec- 
tion of innocence? Is it not inhuman? Is 
it not cruel? And for what are we to be so 
inhuman, so cruel? Only that the few rich 
heiresses we may have from time to time 
amongst us, may be secured for our qua- 
lity, and for such of our quality too, as 
have the least occasion for such mercenary 
matches ; for a rich miser will always be 
for making his daughter a duchess or a 
countess, and will as certainly chuse the 
richest that offers, without consulting in 
the least her inclination; and from expe- 
rience we may know, that guardians will 
very seldom scruple making a sacrifice of 
their ward for promoting their own in- 
terest. 
=: This, Sir, is in itself a bad motive for a 
new law, were the law to be attended with 
no fatal consequence ; but the misfortune 
I have mentioned is far from being the only 
one with which it will be attended. To 
accumulate the whole wealth of a society 
into a few families, is inconsistent with the 
happiness of every society, and to throw it 
all into the hands of our nobility is incon- 
sistent with our constitution in particular. 
It is not the increase of their milita 
power that we are at present afraid of: it 
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is the increase of their elective power, and 
the increase of their elective power will be 
of more danger to our constitution, than 
ever the military power was, which they in 

former times separately possessed; for a 

factious majority of the other House hav- 

ing by means of their elective power, got 

a miority in this, will soon force the 

cromn to put the whole military power of 

the kingdom into their hands ; whereas in 
former times they could only get that part 
ofit which they separately possessed, and 
if the crown preserved or recovered the 
affections of the people in general, it soon 
became an overmatch for any faction 
among the nobility. Therefore both the 
crown and the commons have pow more 
reason to be afraid of the elective power 
of the nobility, than they ever before had 
to be afraid of their military power; and 
ifthose of the other House should once 
get into their hands all the chief com- 
mands in our army, it would then be too 
late for us to think of resuming our an- 
cent independency : if we should but at- 
tempt it, they would very probably return 
us the compliment we once paid to them, 
of voting this House useless and danger- 
ous, and therefore to be abolished. 

Thus, Sir, the Bill now before us, if 
passed into a law, will be of the most dan- 
gerous consequence to the female sex, of 
the most dangerous consequence to our 
constitution ; and, what is worst of all, it 
wil endanger our very existence: for 
without a continual supply of industrious 
aod laborious poor no nation can long 
exist, which supply can be get only by 
gg marriage among such people. 

shall grant, Sir, that by our present laws 
relating to marriage, a proclamation of 
banns, or a licence, is absolutely necessary 
for rendering the marriage perfectly regu- 
lar; and if these laws had been strictly 
carried into execution, we had {ult the bad 
effects of them long before this time. 
They were invented and establislicd in the 
times of popery, when every method was 
taken to increase the revenues and the 
perquisites of priests; and I suspect that 
this was the chief motive for continuing 
them after the Reformation. But even 
High Church itself never took upon it to 
declare that to be void, which was in itself 
valid both by the law of God and the law 
of nature; tor such is every marriage not 
prohibited by those laws, when periected 
by consummation, let it have been con- 
tracted in never so clandestine a manner, 
let the inequality between the contracting 
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parties be never so great, with regard to 
rank and character in the world. This re- 
gard, which even High Church itself has 
always shewn to the laws of God and na- 
ture, together with the difficulties and ex- 
pence, which the avarice of priests had 
thrown in the way of what they called a 
regular marriage, introduced the custom 
of marrying clandestinely, and this custom 
has hitherto prevented our feeling the bad 
effects of our present laws relating to mar- 
riage. : 

But, Sir, if you not only establish but 
increase those difficulties and this cx- 
pence: if you render them absolutely ne- 
cessary, by declaring every marriage void 
that shall hereafter be contracted or so- 
lemnized without them, you will soon 
come to feel the bad effects of it, as you 
will thereby put almost an entire stop to 
marriage among the poorest and most la- 
borious part of our people: I say, Sir, if 
you not only establish but encrease the 
difficulties and the expence which our 
present laws have thrown in the way of 
marriage ; for you are to do both by the 
Bill now before us. As the law now stands, 
a laborious couple may agree to be marricd 
of the Saturday night, and they may go * 
next morning early to desire the cusate to 
proclaim the banns: they are accordingly 
proclaimed that day for the first time; 
they are proclaimed a second time upon 
an intervening holy-day, which often hyp- 
pens, and a third time the next Sunday : 
thus they may be married, after a regular 
proclamation of banns, in nine or ten days ; 
and if it should happen to be at Christmas, 
Easter, or Whitsuntide, in four days after 
they have agreed to be marricd. But if 
this Bill passes into a law, no couple can 
ever be married by proclamation of banns 
in less than a month after they have agreed 
upon it, in which time it is a great chance 
but one of them repents, very probab!v the 
man, after having prevailed upon the cre-- 
dulous wench to admit him to her ved in 
view of the future marriage; and as to a 
licence, it is ridiculous to think that poor 
people ever can, or ever will put them- 
selves to the expence of it. Then, Sir, as 
to the register, I am of opinion, that our 
poor people, most of whom have never 
been taught to write their names, will be 
absolutcly excluded from marriage either 
by proclamation or licence; for by this 
Bill, as it now stands, both the partics, 
and both the witnesses, must subscribe 
their names to the register: suppose one 
of the parties, or one of the witnesses, has 
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never learnt to write his name, the minister 
cannot make an entry in his register, and 
consequently cannot marry two such per- 
sons, according to the directions of this 
act; and suppose the rector, vicar or 
curate, attending the cure, should be ab- 
sent or ill at the time, I do not see how 
any clergyman serving for him, can marry 
any two persons at that church or chapel 
in the terms of this act ; so that during the 
illness or absence of the rector, vicar, or 
curate, should it be for half a year toge- 
ther, all marriages at that church or 
chapel must be suspended, and if’ both 
parties should live in that parish, they 
could be married no where else. 

Thus, Sir, we see what new difficulties 
we are to throw by this Bill in the way of 
marriage, especially amongst the poor; 
and as to the expence, they must be very 
little acquainted with the nature of offices, 
who do not know, that the more necessary 
you make it to apply to any office, civil or 
ecclesiastical, the more you will increase 
the insolence and the expence of that of- 
fice. And all these inconveniences, all 
these dangers, we are to expose ourselves 
to, lest the daughter of a noble or rich fa- 
mily should marry a footman or sharper, 
or the son a chamber-maid or common 
strumpet. As to the daughter, Sir, if she 
marries such a one, I will venture to say, 
it always proceeds from some fault in her 
education, or from such a bad natural dis- 
position as very little deserves the con- 
cern even of her parents, and much less 
that of the legislature. In former times, 
when daughters were bred up in such a 
recluse way as never to converse freely 
with any but the servants of the family, 
such misfortunes might often happen; but 
since the modern method of education has 
been introduced : since young ladies have 
been introduced into the fashionable 
world, almost as soon as they have dropt 
their hanging-sleeves, such misfortunes 
very rarely happen, and I may be bold to 
‘answer for it, that they never or but very 
seldom will happen. Then as to our 
young masters, I am surprised to find any 
one in a panic about their marrying com- 
mon strumpets before they come of age. 
Men come to years of discretion, men of 


all ages above that of infancy, do take such 


‘creatures into keeping, and afterwards 
very otten marry them; but if a young 
gentleman under age ever marries @ young 
girl of inferior rank, it is generally because 
he finds he cannot make her a harlot. 
Therefore, Sir, as such misfortunes hap- 
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pen so very rarely, I cannot suppose that 
any man would have been at the pains to 
think of a public law for preventing them ; 
and for this reason I must suspect, that 
the introduction of the Bill now before us 
proceeded from motives which neither ‘have 
been nor will be avowed. 

But, Sir, let the motives be what they 
will, the scope of the Bill is to do what we 
neither ought, nor cando. We may deny 
the assistance of the law for enforcing a 
divine or a moral obligation: even this 
would be going a great length: but we 
cannot render it void, nor ought we to de- 
clare it to be so. If we do, we are part- 
ners in, we are in some measure the authors 
of, the transgression. The statute of 
frauds, and perjuries declared, that no 
action should be brought upon any mar- 
riage agreement, unless it was in writing ; 
but they did not declare it void: the re- 
verend bench in those days would have 
started at the very thought of such a 
daring proposition: nay, the legislature 
did not then so much as declare, that no | 
suit should be had in any spiritual court 
for compelling a celebration of marriage in 

Jacte ecclesia, for any contract of matri- 
mony not reduced into writing. So cau- 
tious was the legislature at that time of 
annulling an obligation, which is binding 
both by the divine and the moral Jaw. 
‘© Whom God has put together, let no man . 
put asunder,”’ was then thought to bea pre- | 
cept which was not to be broke through, 
or encroached on by any human legislature — 
whatever ; for it is a mistake to say, that — 
our law did ever before this time annul or - 
dissolve a marriage, which was not by the 
divine law declared to be void or dissolved. 
The proceedings in our spiritual courts, or 
even in parliament, is not, properly speak- — 
ing, to annul ortodissolve the marnage, but — 
to ascertain and establish the truth of the — 
facts upon which the nullity or the dissolu- ' 
tion is founded by the lawsof God. Ifwe — 
had deprived a-clandestine marriage of all 
assistance from the law for either party’s ~ 
recovering any of their matrimonial rights, 
it would not, perhaps, have been going be- — 
yond the bounds of our power ; but if the 
marriage be a good and a valid marriage 
both by the divine and the moral law, I 
really do not think it is in our power to 
declare it void, because some of those 
ceremonies were not observed which we 
had thought fit to prescribe ; and our at- — 
tempting to do so will be attended with 
this bad consequence, that the | eplice may 
think themselves no way bound either by 
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the divine or the moral law. Suppose, 
that after our passing this Bill into a law, 
a young gentleman should marry a young 
lady of equal rank, but-no fortune, in some 
sort of clandestine manner, but in such a 
manner as every divine in England would 
deem to be a good marriage: suppoee that 
he, depending upon the nullity of hia mar- 
riage en virtue of this law, should desert 
ber and marry another: and suppose that 
she should in two or three years die for 


mere want. I will aver, Sir, that, during | the 


her life, his living with the other would be 
acontinual course of adultery, and by her 
dying in such a manner, Te would be 
guilty of a most cruel murder. Could any 
men who had been concerned in pro- 
moting this Bill lay his hand his 
heart and say, I ato no shape the author 
of these atrocious crimes? I am sure, I 
could not ; and therefore, if any such thing 
should happen whilst I live, it would be an 
infinite satisfaction to me to reflect, that I 
had opposed the passing this Bill-to the ut- 
most of my power. 
| re tlemen will consider this a 
little, for if they do, I cannot ‘think, Sir, 
they will be for making so free with the 
laws of God and nature as at present they 
seem inclined to do. I hope that, instead 
of increasing the difficulty and the ex- 
pence, they will think of some method for 
rendering marriage less difficult and ex- 
pensive to the poor than it is at present; 
and by laying a scvere penalty upon every 
one concerned in promoting or solemnizing 
an infamous clandestine marriage, you 
may in a great measure prevent any such 
for the future. The establishing of pro- 
per registers for marriage would, in my 
opinion, be more effectual for preventing 
polygamy, and for putting an end to all 
disputes about the legitimacy of children, 
than either a licence or a proclamation of 
banns ; but for this purpose, there would 


be no necessity for your doing what, I! 


think, you cannot do, that is, declaring all 
marriages void that are not registered. A 
register duly kept would be an easy proof 
of every marriage there entered; and if 
those who had not taken care to have their 
marriage registered, should fail of proof 
when they had occasion for it, it would 
‘be entirely their own fault. The certainty 
of proof in one case, and the uncertainty 
of it in the other, would lead most people 
to be married in a regular manner, espe- 
cially if you made it very near as easy and 
as little expensive to be married in a re- 
-gular as in‘ an irregular manner. And as 
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to that sort of irregular or clandestine 
marriages, from whence any sort of infa- 
my may ensue to either of the contracting 
parties, I wish with all my heart, dir, they 
could be entirely prevented; but as to 
ey other sort, I do not think the public 
much concerned about preventing them : 
nay, | very much question if it be the pub- 
lic interest to prevent them phogether 
but I am very sure, we ought not to think 
of preventing clandestine marriageseven of 
most infamous sort, by exposing the 
public to so many inconveniences and dan- 
gers, as I have shewn it will be exposed-to 
by the Bill now for the last time under 
our consideration: and therefore I shall 
most heartily give my negative te its being 
passed into a law. | 


Mr. Solicitor General Murray : 


Sir; in some part I agree with the 
hon. gentleman who spoke last, but I 
agree with him upon a very different prin- 
ciple. Iagree with him, that the 
we owe to the other House cannot he 
pleaded in favour of the question now 
under our consideration; but in :this I 
agree, not because the Bill now before us 
is quite a new Bill, but because the respect 
due to the other House, though it may be 
a good argument for our going into-a com- 
mittee upon any Bill sent down to us from 
thence, can never be an argument of any 
weight for our passing it intoa law. The 
Bill now before us is essentially the very 
same with that which was sent down to 
us from the other House. All the clauses 
that were then in the Bill still ‘remain m 
it, with some very immaterial alterations ; 
for, I hope, no gentleman:will say, that it 
is very material whether the act.shall take 
its commencement from the lst day .df 
January, or the 25th of March, next.en- 
suing ; or that it is of any great importance 
whether prosecutions shall be commeneed 
within one year, or within three “yeam, 
after an irregular solemnization of matri- 
mony; and as to the other alterations er 
additions that have been made to the re- 
spective clauses, they were thought neces- 
sary even by those who seemed to be 
against the Bill, in order to prevent doubts 
or questions that might arise upon the 
words as they at first stoed in the Bill. 
Then, as to the clauses that havebeen add- 
ed, most of them relate to:the establish- 
ing of a register for marriages, which is a 
regulation that every gentleman now seems 
to approve of, and was approved of by.a 
great majority, in a Bill w this very 
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session passed through this House: but as 
that Bill is not like to receive the appro- 
bation of the other House, therefore the 
design was again taken up, and proper 
clauses for the purpose inserted by the 
committee upon this. As to the other 
clauses that have been added, one, I think, 
is to prevent a minister’s being liable to 
ecclesiastical censures forsolemnizing mar- 
riage after banns published, between per- 
sons under age, without consent of parents 
or guardians, if he has no notice of their 
dissent ; a second is for determining what 
‘places shall be deemed extra-parochial, 
for the purposes of this act: a third, for 
obliging the person who is to grant li- 
cences to take an oath for the faithful exe- 
cution of his office: and a fourth, to pre- 
vent its being necessary for the parties to 
give proof of their actual dwelling in the 
respective parishes wherein the banns were 
published. 

Can it be said, Sir, that all or any of 
these clauses render the Billa new Bill; or 
that any of these clauses, or the clauses for 
establishing a register of marriages, are im- 
proper for being inserted in a Bill to prevent 
clandestine marriages? Therefore no ar- 
gument can be drawn from any of the al- 
terations or additions made to the Bill, 
against agreeing to the present question ; 
but on the contrary, they shew, that the 
Bill has been fully considered; conse- 
quently, I do not think that any gentle- 
man can be for putting off the passing of 
this Bill to another session, but such as 
are-against our passing any Bill that will 
be effectual for preventing that burlesque 
upon the marriage ceremony, which is now 
so frequently repeated at the pretended 
chapel in May-tfair, or the more scanda- 
lous pretended chapels within the rules of, 
- the Fleet prison. That some young gen- 
tlemen should be against putting an ettec- 
tual bar to all clandestine marriages, I do 
not much wonder; but I cannot suppose 
that any gentleman who has ever known 
what it 1s to be a father, will be against it. 
Every man who has the least degree of 
paternal affection, must ardently desire to 
see his children happily and honourably 
married, therefore it must be an unspeak- 
able grief toa parent to hear of his son 
-being married to a common strumpet, or 
his daughter to a common sharper, per- 
‘haps to a fellow who at that very time is 
liable to be indicted and hanged for rob- 
-bing upon the highway; and that such 
misfortunes may hereafter happen, let 
parents take what care they will, we can- 
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not but be convinced, from what has often 
happened within our own memory. Shall 
we, Sir,’ be deterred by imaginary fears 
and conceited dangers from providing 
against such a real, such a known misfor- 
tune? For that all the inconveniences and 
dangers that have been suggested as the 
slant is of this Bill are chimerical, 
may, | think, be very easily made appear. 

As to the danger, Sir, which the female 
sex may be exposed to, it is very evident 
that they are now in greater danger than 
they can be after this Bill is passed into a 
law; for whilst the law is vague and un- 
certain, weak people may surely be more 
easily decewed: than when it is plain and 
determined. As the law stands at present, 
& young woman may trust to a promise of 
marriage, because she mav have some 
hopes of being able to compel the man to 
fulfil his promise, though such hopes ge- 
nerally pxpve abortive ; but when it is de- 
clared by a positive law, that no such pro- 
mise shall be binding, no young woman 
will trust to it; for whatever opinion some 
gentlemen may have of the knowledge of 
young women, they generally take care to 

e pretty well informed about every thing 
relating to marriage. 

Thus, Sir, if we can be under any ap- 
prehension of danger to the female sex, 
who, I shall most readily admit, deserve 
our utmost care, it is on the side of reject- 
ing this Bill, and not on that of desi 
intoalaw. And as to.the dangers that 
are to be apprehended from accumulating 
the wealth of the kingdom into a few hands, 
or into the hands of our nobility, we can 
never in any period of time have sucha 
number of rich heiresses in the kingdom, 
as to furnish the least foundation for an 
apprehension of this kind, no not even if it 
were certain that all of them would be 
married to the eldest sons of our richest 
noble families, which is so far from being 
certain, that, I think, the certainty is on the 
other side, us neither the father nor guar- 
dian can force a young lady to marry 
whom they please, and after she comes of 
age, she may marry whom she pleases, as 
freely after as before this Bill is passed 
into a law. There is therefore not the 
least foundation for this apprehension, and 
as littie is there for that of the Bill pre- 
venting marriage among the poor; be- 
cause we find no such effect from procla- 
mation of banns in the country, where the 
poor must now marry in that way. It 
may, indeed, prevent some of the sudden 
rash marriages which might otherwise be 


17) 
made clandestinely in this city; but as 


such marriages oftener produce evil than 


good, both to the society and the con- 
tracting parties, this, I am sure, can be no 
objection against the Bill. 

Another danger said to be apprehended 
is, that it will put children too much under 
the power of their parents. Sir, there is 

‘ nocountry in the world, there never was 
acountry, I believe, where parents had 
solittle power over their children as they 
have in this. Among the Jews and the Ro- 
mans, especially among the latter, and in 
the infancy of their republic, the fathers 
had a most absolute and unlimited power 
over their children, and every thing that 
ike ye to them; and this power con- 
tinued over the sons as long as the father 

hved, and over the daughters until he gave 
them in marriage. Whereas among us, 
the father has no power over his children, 
but what is necessary for their education 
andpreservation. Whilst they are young, 

may correct them moderately when 
they are guilty of a fault, and until they 
come of age fe has the custody of any 
estate that belongs to them, for which he 
must account as other guardians do. 
Even this power of being their guardian 
does not continue so long as in most other 
countries; for here it ends at their age of 
21, whereas in many other countries it 
lasts till their age of 25. And by this Bill 
no new power is given to parents or guar- 
dia, nor any power but what they are 
already by law possessed of ; for as the law 
how stands, no person under age can be 
married in a regular manner, without con- 
sent of parents or guardians. Therefore 
if this Bill proves effectual, which I hope 
it will, there can be no room for saying, 
that we have put it out of the power of the 
father to forgive his child, and to esta- 
blish the marriage by his future approba- 
tion; because the child under age cannot 
then be married without his previous con- 
sent, either tacit or express; consequently, 
what was quoted from a Latin author by 
an hon. gentleman who spoke early against 
this Bill, was very improperly applied : 
‘Lex est res surda et inexorabilis’ is a 


true and a right saying : the law, it is true, | 
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was by the young nobility at Rome, who 
were conspiring against the liberties of 
their country, and to restore their tyrant 
king, Tarquin, because in the new esta-- 
blished republic they could not find that 
pardon for their debaucheries and op- 
pressions, which they had found easy to 
be obtained from an arbitrary and tyran- 
nical sovereign; and therefore this fa- 
mous speech is concluded with’ these 
words ‘ periculosum esse, in tot humanis 
erroribus sola innocentia vivere.’ | 
Now, Sir, with regard to the objections 
made against this Bill: it is in general ob- 
jected, that we are going to do what we 
ave not a power to do: that we cannot 
declare that to be void which is valid both 
by the law of God and the law of nature. 
Sir, we are only to declare a marriage void 
in law, whichis not contracted according 
to the forms prescribed by the laws of this 
society; and this is what every society 
may do, and what we have done ina mul- 
titude of other cases. Our statute of frauds 
isan instance of this, and every statute we 
have made for the limitation of actions 
is an instance of it. A verbal contract 
for the sale of goods above 10/. is a good 
contract both by the law of God and the 
law of nature, though the buyer has re- 
ceived no part of them, or given an 


earnest; yet that statute has declared it 


not tobe good; and a manis obliged both 
by the law of God and the law of nature 
to pay a debt without specialty, though 
he has not been sued for it within six 
years, yet the statute declares he shall not 
be obliged. And even with regard to’ 
marriage, I believe, it will be allowed, that 
if a man and woman seriously and sincerely 
enter into a marriage contract, without 
the interposition of a clergyman, or any 
religious ceremony whatever, it will be a 
good marriage both by the law of God and 
the law of nature, yet the law of this 
society, and, I believe, of every Christian 
society, has declared it not to be a good 
marriage; therefore why may not we de- 
clare those marriages to be void, which 
are solemnized by scandalous worthless 
clergymen in a clandestine manner ; for 
it is really doing no more than what the 


knows no friend but such as are friends to | hon. gentleman said we might do: it is 
their country; and what is equally bene- | only denying the assistance of the law, for 


ficial, it knows no enemy but such as are 


enforcing the performance of such a con- 


enemies to their country; for such every ; tract. 


man is who transgresses the laws of his 
country: but the hon. gentleman should 
have told us by whom, and upon what oc- 
easion, these words were made use of: it 


Thus, Sir, this general objection must 
appear to be without any foundation; and 
as to the particular objections against some 


parts of the Bill, they will, upon a little 
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consideration, appear to be equally ground- 
Jess. It is impossible to provide bv ex- 
press words, in any law, for all the minute 
accidents that may afterwards happen in 

ice. When such accidents happen, 
it is always deemed sufficient if the gene- 
ral intent and meaning of the statute be 
pursued. I know of no statute that au- 
thorizes an illiterate man’s setting his 
mark, instead of his name, to a deed or 
writing, either as party or witness, and yet 
there is nothing more common in prac- 
tice; and according te this practice, 
if any of the parties or witnesses to a mar- 
riage cannot write, it will certainly be 
deemed sufficient, if they set their mark to 
the register, without any express words in 
the law fer authorizing them to do so. 
And if the rector, vicar or curate be ab- 
sent or il at the time, whoever serves the 
cuce for him, may certainly solemnize 
all marrmges at that church, and may in 
his name, oc for him, sign the register, 
without any express clause for empower- 
ing him to do so. Therefore, there is ne 
occasion for any new amendment to this 
Bill; and, I hope I have fully answered all 
the objections made against i. 


Mr. William Beckford : 


Sir; what may constitute a Bill to 
be the same or a new Bill, is a question 
that may admit of some disputes, and a 

estzon, I think, not material ; but 
if seven new clauses added to a Bill which 
at first consisted but of sixteen, and every 
one of those it consisted of at first ve 
much altered, does not make it a new Bi 
I am sure, it shews, that the Bill, as sent 
down to us, was a very inconsiderate and 
Rmperfect Bill; and if the other House, 
with the assistance both of the learned 
dges, and of the reverend and learned 
» were 80 much mistaken in its first 
conception, I am as sare that it is an un- 
answerable argument for our taking a 
longer time to consider of it, than is to be 
allowed by the present question ; for the 
Bill was much longer depending in the 
other House than it has been im this; and 
a Bill of so much importance to every man 
In the kingdom, ought to be made known 
to every man m the kingdom, before it be 
passed into a law; especially as several 
things have been hinted im this debate 
which, I think, require new clauses or 
new amendments in the body of the Bill ; 
and one amendment, I am clearly of opi- 
nion, we should make to the title, which is 
that of leaving out the word, ‘ clandestine.’ 
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But supposing, Sir, that there were no 
pretence tor calling this a new Bill, or for 
saying that it was very imperfect when it 
was sent down to us, yet the dangers that 
are to be sprelignded from its being 
passed into a law ought to prevent our 
agreeing to it; especially as the evil which 
it is to prevent is either no public evil, or 
an evil that so rarely happens, that it is 
ridiculous to run any tlie least risk for the 
sake of preventing it; and of this no better 
proof can be desired than the exception 
which now stands in the Bill, with regard 
to the royal family; for surely it is more 
the public interest, and we ought to take 
more care, that none of them shall make 
an improper marriage, than we have any 
occasion to do with respect to any other 
family in the kingdom. Asto the dangers 
that are to be apprehended, if it had been 
cae to make them appear chimerical, 

am sure the hon. and learned gentleman 
who spoke last would have done it effec- 
tually; and his having succeeded so ill in 
what he undertook, must convince every 
man who knows him, that all those dangers 
are most justly to be apprehended ; for 
how comes it, Sir, that the fair sex are so 
often deceived, deluded and ruined by 
promises of marriage? Is it not because 
the betrayer pretends some difficulty or 
another in going directly to be married ? 
Either he cannot get a licence, or he can- 
not find a parson, or he has some relation 
from whom he expects a great fortune, 
and cannot ease marry till his death. 
These are the pretences made use of by 
men who iatend to seduce and betray: 
these are the pretences by which women 
are persuaded not te insist upon a previous 
marriage, but consent to yield upon a pro- 
mise ; for ne woman, I believe, ever yield- 
ed upon a promise, in hopes of her being 
able to compel a performance of that pro- 
mise. Will not these pretences be rene 
dered much more probable and akg 
after this Bill is passed into a law? Wi 
not young women oftener be thereby in- 
duced to trust to a promise of marriage? 
And will not deceitful men be more ready 
to make such promises than ever they 
were heretofore ? 

This Bill may therefore, Sir, most justly 
be entitled a Bill for the ruin of the fair 
sex; and as to its tending to throw all the 
wealth of the kingdom into the hands of 
our nobility, the only answer made to it, 
was that of affirming its being certain, that 
all our rich heiresses will not fall to their 
share: whereas, if we consider that such 
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ladies are generally married before the age 
of 21, and that after this Bill takes place, 
they cannot marry without the consent of 
ther fathers or guardians, I think we may 
much more probably conclude in the af- 
firmatie: even as to those heiresscs who 
may by chance happen to remain unmar- 
red tui after the age of 21, they will gene- 
raly at that age chuse to be a duchess or 
a countess, rather than the wife of a gen- 
tenan, a squire, or even a baronet ; for it 
was nightly observed by an hon, gentle- 
nan upon this subject, that ambition be- 
gus at that age to banish love out of the 
breast of women as well as men. And as 
to the danger of this Bill preventing mar- 
rages among the poor, supposing it 
granted, which I am very far from doing, 
that all such marriages in the country are 
olemnized after a proclamation of banns, 
is there no difference between making a 
month necessafy for going through that 
ceremony, aod making ten days, perhaps 
but four, necessary for that purpose ? 
Whoever says so, may as all tell us, 
ts no difference between making 
aman fast for ten days, and making him 
fut but for one, forthe same reward. The 
letter a man may easily do, but the former, 
I believe, very few men can do, and there- 
fore most men will chuse to go without 
the reward rather than earn it upon such 
atard condition. And as to our seamen, 
of them can ever be married at all, 
foramariage by licence they cannot bear 
expence of, and an industrious seaman 
bever chuses to be at home for a month 
together. At least, I hope, if the Bill 
Pass, our government will take care 
bever to press a young seaman whilst he 


ls onder proclamation of banns; and if. 


s regulation should be resolved on, I 
believe, they would find very few unmar- 

seamen to press. 

As to that of putting children too much 
ander the power of their parents, no an- 
fer has been made to it, but by telling us 
that parents here are not to have so much 
power over their children by this Bill, as 
luey have in other countries, or as they 
ad among the Romans. Sir, I know that 
in the infancy of Rome, parents had an 
unlimited and ridiculous power over their 
children ; but no such power was ever es- 
tablished, I believe, in any other country. 
There was never any thing like it among 
the Persians or Crtcians ; and even 
among the Romans, they soon began to 
limit and restrain this power. But if our 


hobiiity should be go fond of following in 
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this respect the example of the old Ro- 
mans, I hope, they will follow them in 
another, and send us down a Bill foe 
enacting, that no one of patrician blood 
shall ever marry a plebeian. If such a 
law should be passed, I should not much 
fear their increase in riches: I believe 
their poverty would soon make them wish 
to return to the old laws of their country, 
To be serious, Sir, is it not really ridicue 
lous to enact, that a servant-maid who was 
turned out of her father’s family almost as 
soon as she could erawl, shall not marry 
against the consent of her father or moe 
ther? And a multitude of cases might, be 
put where it would be as ridiculous tq 
enact, that a young gentleman or lady 
shall not be married against the consent of 
@ capricious father or mother. This Bill 
has not been maturely considered, other- 
wise, I am sure, some regulation would 
have been centrived for preventing the in- 
conveniences that may arise upon this 
head, and will arise much oftener, and 
more probably than that any young gen- 
tleman should marry a strumpet, or any 
young lady a thief or highwayman. 

I hope, Sir, I have now made it appear, 
that the hon. and learned gentleman suc- 
ceeded very ill in endeavouring to shew, 
that the dangers to be apprehended from 
this Bill were all chimerical; and as to the 
power we have of enacting what is pro- 
posed by this Bill, I was sorry to hear the 
solemn and sacred contract of marriage 
put upon the same footing with a contract 
for the sale of goods, or a debt without 
specialty. A young gentleman who is not 
married, and is resolved never to marry, 
may find his private account in ridiculing 
the marriage ceremony, and persuading 
women that they may as freely break the 
promise they made upon marriage, as they 
may @ promise not to go to a rout or as- 
sembly; but every man that is married or 
designs to marry, and indeed, every man 
who loves his country more than his own 
pleasure, ought or will endeavour to have 
a veneration preserved for the marnmage 
vow. Therefore even the legislature nei- 
ther have nor ought to assume so much 
power over marrizege contracts,’ as over 
contracts of any other sort; for the form 
of the marriage contract, particularly that 
of its being entered into before a person 
in holy orders, was not established by the 
laws of this or any other country, but by 
the laws of our religion; and therefore, 
whilst we continue Christians, I am of 
opinion we cannot declare a contract void, 
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which is good and valid by the laws of 
Christianity. Even in the cases mentioned 
by the learned gentleman, we may see 
how cautious the legislature have been ; 
for a:contract for the sale of goods is valid 
by the statute, if the buyer has received 
any part of them: now, a man who mar- 
ries 2 woman, and consummates that mar- 
riage, has received a part of what he con- 
tracted for: and as to our statutes of limi- 
tation, they do not declare the promise of 
payment void, but only that after such a 
term of years no action shall be brought 
upon at, because the Jaw presumes that 
in that term the promise has been per- 
formed. 

To conclude, Sir, with the objections 
that have been, or may be made against 
particular clauses in the Bill ; the learned 
gentleman may be rightin what he says 
about an illiterate man’s putting his mark, 
instead of his name, to the register, and 
about another clergyman’s signing the re- 
gister in the name of and for the rector, 
vicar, or curate; but even he must allow, 
that both these questions are to be deter- 
mined by the courts below, and finally by 
the other House; and I am sure I should 
not like to have my Icgitimacy as well as 
my estate depending upon a question that 
might, perhaps, be determined against me. 
But besides these imperfections in the Bill, 
there is, I think, a very great and danger- 
ous imperfection with respect to another 
ot the clauses that have been added to it; 
I mean that by which it is provided, that 
no proof shall be necessary in support of a 
marriage of the parties dwelling in the 
parish where the banns were proclaimed 
or the marriage solemnized ; for to enact 
that any thing shall be done in a certain 
ananner, and yet at the same time to enact 
that no proof shall be required of its bav- 
_ang been done in that manner, is really, 
in my opinion, ridiculous. If the clause 
bad run, that no such proof should be re- 
quired after the death of the parties, or 
after a certain time, there would have 
been some sense in it: but to leave it as 
it now stands will, in my opinion, expose 
us to the contempt of every thinking man 
in the kingdom ; and at the same time it 
seems to import, that the register of the 
marriage shall not be a full proof of its 
being a valid marriage in the terms of this 
act; but that the grandchild shall prove, 
that both his father and grandfather were 
married by proclamation of banns, or a 
regular licence, in order to entitle himself 
fe the honours and estate of his family. 
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How far back the lawyers of future 
may, for their own benefit, carry 
necessity, time only can determine; but 
it shews that this clause is dangerous as 
well as ridiculous; and this is a manifest 

roof that the Bill has not been considered 
in this House more maturcly than it was 
in the other; for which reason, among 
many others, I must be against its being 
passed into a law. : 
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The Bill was then passed by a majority 
of 125 to 56, arid sent back to the Lords. 
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® Harpwicke Papers. Letter from the Rev. 
Dr. Birch to the Hon. Philip Yorke. 
London, June 9, 1753. 


“« Dear Sir; my own inclination concurred 
with your desire iu determining me to attend 
the issue of the Clandestine Marriage Bill in 
the House.of Lords on Wednesday, after I had 
devoted so many days and nights to the pro- 
gress of itin the Commons. When the clerk 
had twice read the Amendments, his grace of . 
Bedford t\eclared with some vehemence, that 
as he had all along opposed the Bill before it 
was sent down to the other House, he should 
oow usc the right, which be had, to object to it 
i its present state, altered as it was throughout 
and made almost anu entire new one. He then 
began to remark at large upon those Amend- 
ments in a continued speech, as disseuting 
trum most of them, till he was reminded by 
my Lord Chancellor, that the regular course 
was to state his objections to each particular 
alteration during the third reading of them. 
This shortened the train of the duke’s eloquence, 
ani when he opposed the first Amendment, 
lord Sandys spoke for it, protesting, that, as he 
had long wished for such a Bill, he should 
himself, and hoped the House would, agree to 
all the alterations rather than hazard it. 

‘¢The last Amendment, That the Bill should 
not extend to marriages to he performed abroad, 
was opposed by bis grace, because, be all 
it would endanger the execution of the whole 
Bill, since it would be easy for people to pass 
over tv Calais, Boulogne, &c. He added, that 
he was sorry to see himself so ill supported, 
and that a Bill of that importance should have 
been crammed down, and forced through the 
parliament. 

‘These expressions called up lord Beth, 
who justified both the design of the Bill and 
the manner of carrying it on, claiming to 
hitaself the honour of having moved for it, 
and urging the necessity of doing what all 
other nations had dune, and what Ireland had 
found no ill effects from, but many good ones, 
and only complained of the want of such a 
law ia England, whither their people resorted 
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was brought from the Commons, to return 

the Bill, intituled, “© An Act for the better 

preventing of Clandestine Marriages ;’’ 

and to acquaint this House, that they have 

to the same, with several Amend- 

ments, to which they desire their lord- 

ins’ concurrence. Ordered, That the 

id Amendments be taken into consi- 

derstion to morrow ; and the Lords to be 
summoned. 


¢ 


teerade that of their country. His lordship 


tok notice of the manner of the opposition to 
the Bill, in which, he said, the merits of it had 
the least share. 
“My Lord Chancellor then rose, and began 
a mest spirited speech of near three quarters of 
ss hour, with declaring his concurrence to all 
the Amendments, though some of them evi- 
dently weakened the Bill as sent down from 
that House, since the substance of it was of so 
mach moment to the nation, and these defects 
might be supplied by a subsequent one. He 
hoped their lordsbips would act as their prede- 
cessors had done in the case of the Act of Suc- 
cession under king William, (if be might com- 
pare great things with small) when the Com- 
mons, who were generally thought ill-affected 
to it, clogged it with many impracticable limi- 
tauons, in order to prevent their Jordships from 
p2ssing it, who en the other hand, wisely con- 
sented to the whole, for the sake of securing 
the Succession itself, resolving to wait fur some 
fotore opportunity to retrench the exception- 
able Clauses connected with it. He then ex- 
pressed his surprise at the duke of Bedford’s 
complaint of the Bill’s having been crammed 
dowa and forced through the two Honses, 
which had been brought into that of their lord- 
sbips towards the end of January, and lain five 
weeks before the Commons. And he could 
not avoid declaring his astonishment, that a 
Bil so long called for, and so often attempted, 
asd now at fast introduced not by a single 
lord, bat the whole Huuse, prepared by the 
judges, improved by the almost joint sense of 
their lordships, authorised by the concurrence 
of the reverend bench, and drawn up with a 
retrospect to past offences, should have been 
stiled out of doors an ubsurd, acruel, a scan- 
delous, and a wicked one. {t would not, in- 
deed, have heen surprising, that young men in 
the warmth of their constitution,should be averse 
to eny regulations, which seemed to interfere 
with their passions and sanguine pursuits: 
but it was very extraordinary to see grave and 
persons turn a law so necessary for the 
public good into an engine of dark intrigue and 
faction, and into an occasion of forming a party, 
and trying its strength. But their opposition 
had been attended with an event, which they 
little intended, and had raised a zeal in favour 
of the Bill, which had secured its success. 
His aie then animadverted upon the pro- 


fiigacy of the principles avowed by these ene- 
ties Of it, and ¢ 


the unbounded contempt and 


Clandestine Marriaze Bill. 


‘ . 
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June 6. The House proceeded to take 
into consideration the Amendments made 
by the Commons to the said Bill: and the 
said Amendments being read twice by the 
clerk, were agreed to. 


The King’s Speech at the Close of the 
Sesston.] June 7. The King put an end 
to the Session with the following Speech 
to both Houses: 


reproach thrown eut upon the whole system of 
our law and its professors and the several courts 
of justice. But with regard to his own share 
in this torrent of abuse, as he was obliged to 
those who had so honourably defended bim, 
‘go,’ said he, ‘J despise the invective, and I 
‘ despise the retractation ; I despise the scurri- 
‘ lity (for scarrility I must call it) and I reject 
‘the adulation.” But these candidates for 
power give a sufficient warning to the public 
what may be expected from them: for as there 
are but two schemes of government, law and 
force, and they have declared their contem 
for the former, they shew what they are likely 
to have recourse to: and, indeed, this open 
contempt of the law is but one step short of a 
design to overthrow our constitution, by abo- 
lishing the law, which would in fact deserve it, 
if it were, as they had described it, a heap of 
inconsistency, coufusion, perplexity, and ab- 
surdity. There were some other persons, who 
profess, and undoubtedly have, a reverence for 
the Jaw and religion of their country, who yet 
through a mistaken notion of that religion, or 
adopting that mistake from some particular 
view, had opposed the Bill upon the supposed 
indissolubility of marriage ; and yet these had 
fallen into an inconsistency, usual in error, by 
extending the prohibition, which prevented - 
these contracts, which they represented as 
sacred, from being carried into execution after- 
wards by law. Atthe conclasion of his lord- 
ship’s speech, and after one of the bishop of 
Oxford, the Amendments were immediately 
agreed to without a division. 

‘¢ Mr. Fox was not present, but had soon an 
account of what passed, for the same evening 
being at Vauxhall with some ladies, he broke 
from them, and collecting a little circle of young 
members of parliament and others, told them 
with great eagerness, that be wished the ses- 
sion had continued a fortnight longer, for then 
he would have made ample returns to the Lord 
Chancellor’s speech. I did not hear that of 
the Speaker to his majesty on Thursday, but I 
am assured that it was an attack upon the jus- 
tice of the Marriage Bill and the authority of 
parents, who, he affirmed, bad never occasion 
to complain of the disobedience and ill-conduct 
of their children, unless they afforded them a 

example and a good education. . 

‘¢ The Speaker talks of my Lord Chancel- 
lor’s Speech in the style of Mr. Fox, as de- 
serving the notice of the Commons, if they 
had not been prorogued,? 
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“¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


. “© The season of the year is so far ad- 
vanced, and the business before you s0 
entirely finished, that it is necessary to put 
an end to this session of parliament. 
zeal which you have shewn for my person 
and government: in all your proceedings, 
calls for my sincere thanks; and the care 
and assiduity you have exerted, in making 
auch provisions as may advance the com- 
merce of my subjects; supply and ex- 
tend their manufactures; and put a stop 
to some disorders that require reforma- 
tion; are no less agreeable to me, than 
they are proofs of your prudence, in lay- 
ing hold of this time of tranquillity to make 
domestic improvements. 

_& The state of foreign affairs has re- 
ceived no material alteration since your 
meeting. You may depend on my steadily 
pursuing the same principles and ends, 
which I then declared to you. To pre- 
serve the peace ; to consult the real pros- 
perity of my people; and, at the same 
time, to assert and maintain the honour 
and just rights of my crown and kingdoms ; 
are the fixed objects of all my measures. 


«¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


‘¢ In granting the supplies for the cur- 
rent year, you have equally shewn your 
concern for the public service, and your 
regard to the ease of your fellow-subjects. 
I thank you for both: as well as for pro- 
viding, with so much foresight, for the 
future augmentation of the Sinking Fund. 


' ¢¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


_ “Thave nothing to desire of you, but 
what [am persuaded you wish for your- 
aclvcs. Do your utmost endeavours, in 

‘our several countrics, to promote the truc 
interest and happiness of my people; to 
propagate industry ; and to preserve good 
order and regularity amongst them: make 
them sensible of the blessings they enjoy ; 
and by these means, the quiet and security 
of my government will be best esta- 
blished.’’* 


The parliament was then prorogued to 
the 14th of August. It was afterwards 
further prorogued to. the 15th of No- 
vember. 


* « A female Quaker, who was in the House 
to see the king on the throne, began to hold 
forth as soon as his majesty was gune, against 
the vanity of: dress, and preached for half an 
hour.” Gentleman’s Mayazine, a 
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The King’s Speech on Opening the Ses- 
sion.] November 15, 1754. The King 
came to the House of Peers, and opened 
the session with the following Speech to 
both Houses: 


« My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


«* [ have called you together as early as 
your attendance upon your private affairs 
would admit ; and Iam confident that you 
are all met with the best dispositions to 
give such application and dispatch to the 
business of this session, as may be most 
conducive to the public utility. The 
events of this year have not made it ne- 
cessary for me to offer any thing in parti- 
cular to your consideration relating to 
forcign aftuirs. The continuance of the 
public tranquillity, and the general state 
of Europe, remain upon the same foot as 
when we last parted; and you may be as- 
sured of my steadiness in pursuing the 
most effectual nieasures to preserve to my 
people the blessings of peace. 


~ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


‘1 have nothing to ask of you but the 
necessary Supplies for the ordinary ser- 
vices of the ensuing year, and such as have 
already been under your consideration. I 
have ordered Estimates to be laid before 
you; and, from the experience 1 have had 
of your constant regard for my honour, 
and the security as well as ease of your 


The King’s Speech at the Close of the Session. [SS 
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fellow subjects, I entertain no doubt of , 


your making the proper provisions for 
these purposes. 


“‘ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


«IT am sorry to be obliged again to 
mention to you a subject which reflects 
dishonour upon the natien, as well as 
creates great danger and mischief to my 
good subjects: it is with the utmost ré- 
gret I observe that the horrid crimes of 
robbery and murder are, of late, rather In- 
creased than diminished. I am sensible 
that works of reformation are not to beef- 
fected at once; but every body should 
contribute their best endeavours: and let 
me earnestly recommend it to you, to con- 
tinue your serious attention to this im- 


portant abject... Whatscever shall be found 


‘f 
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ient, either in this or any other re- 
spect, for the welfare and happiness of my 
people, shall meet with my hearty concur- 
rence end support.” 


The Lords’ Address of Thanks.] His 
majesty having retired, Lord Delaware 
moved the following Address, which, being 
sconded by Lord Cathcart, was agreed to: 

“ Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“We, your majesty’s most dutiful and 
leyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal in parliament assembled, beg 
lease to return your majesty our humble 
thanks, for your most gracious Speech 
fom the throne. 

“Every opportunity of approaching 

your sacred person furnishes us with new 
matter for acknowledging your majesty’s 
constant and unwearied attention to the 
welfare of your kingdoms, which is in no 
instance more conspicuous than in your 
tiglaace to preserve to them the blessings 
of peace. Sur just confidence in your 
majesty’s pursuing the most effectual mea- 
tures for this purpose is equal to those 
grateful sentiments with which our hearts 
are filled on this occasion: the honour and 
security of the nation both at home and 
sbroad, the maintenance of our religion 
and liberty, the protection and extension 
of our commerce, and every branch of the 
nauonal happiness, are the objects of your 
toyal care, wisely and steadily exerted for 
tbe common good of your people. 
_ “It gives us the utmost concern, that 
it should be necessary for your majesty 
again to take notice of the increase otf 
those horrid crimes of robbery and mur- 
der, which are arrived at so great a height. 
Weare duly sevsible that your majesty’s 
justice is never wanting, to protect the 
iImmocent, and punish the guilty; and it 
shall be our constant endeavour, to enforce 
and add vigour to the laws for bringing 
such audacious and obstinate offenders to 
punishment. Your majesty, like a true 
father of your people, has often graciously 
recommended to us the salutary work of 
télormation, which, theugh it proceeds 
loo slowly, we will not fail to promote to 
the utmost of our power. 

“ Nothing shall be wanting, on our 
part, to answer your majesty’s just expec- 
tations, that the public utility shall be our 
rule in carrying on the business of this 
session: and we humbly intreat your ma- 
jesty to accept our strongest assurances, 
that, ag the continuance of your precious 
life is the subject of our. ardent wishes and 

; 
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prayefs; so the support of your govern- 
ment, the glory of your auspicious reign, 


and the preservation of the Protestant suc- | 


cession in your royal family, are, and shalt 
be, the invariable principles and aim of 
our conduct.” | ‘ 


The King’s Answer.] The King: ree 

turned this Answer: 
“© My Lords; 

“‘ Nothing can be more agreeable te 
me than this very dutiful and affectionate 
Address. I thank you for it: and, as my. 
great aim is your lasting prosperity, be 
assured, that the confidence you repose in 
me shall be made ‘use of for the honour 
and true interest of the nation.” a: 


The Commons’? Address of Thanks.] 
The Commons being returned to theit 
House, Mr. William Lyttelton moved the 
following Address, which, being seconded 
by Mr. Colleten, was agreed to without 
debate or division :* 

‘« Most gracious Sovereign ; 

‘“ We your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great 
Britain in parliament assembled, beg 
leave to return your majesty our humble 
thanks for your most gracious Speech froma 
the throne. 

«¢ And we assure your majesty, that we 


® «« Many circumstances concurred to make 
this one of the most unanimous sessions evef 
known in the House of Commons. Mr. Pel- 
hams candour and punctuality in fulfilling all 
his professions, whether public or private, had 
gained him many prosely tes, and even sorhe of 
the warmest of those who called themselves the 
country party ; while they who were inclined 
to oppose him, on views both of interest and 
ambition, found they only exposed their own 
weakness in attempting it. The party that bad 
been formed against him, during the lifetime 
of the late prince of Wales, was now dissipated, 
and a wonderful spirit of loyalty began to take 
place all over the kingdom, which was chiefly 
owing to the affectionate manner ia which his 
majesty, the ee of Wales, and the royal 
progeny, had lived within themselves. The re- 
ciprocal marks of endearment between his ma- 
jesty and them, touched the bearts of the sub- 
jects, and the unanimity without doors cox- 
responded with that within. Add to those. 
considerations, that this being the last meeting 
of the parliament in the Elouse of Commons, 
the session was but thin; gentlemen being em- 


~ 


ployed in making interest for their being re- — 


elected; and those who attended, saw the 
‘stream of popularity ran-so strong in favour of 
the court, that they thought it imprudent-to 
oppose.the ministry.” Tindal | 
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will not fail on our parts to give such ap- | “* An Act to permit persons professing the 


plication and dispatch to the business of 
this session as may be most conducive to 
the public utility. 

_ & The happy continuance of the general 
tranquillity calls upon us to express our 
gratitude to your majesty for your con- 
stant attention to an object so essential to 
the interest of your people, and we have 
the utmost confidence in your majesty’s 
wisdom and steadiness, that you will pur- 
sue the most effectual measures for pre- 
serving to this nation the inestimable bless- 
ings of peace. 

‘S We beg leave to assure your majesty, 
that we will cheerfully raise such supplies 
as shall be found necessary for the ser- 
vices of the ensuing year. 

‘«¢ Nothing can be more pleasing to your 
faithful Commons, than to receive fresh 
marks of your majesty’s gracious appro- 
tion of our past zeal and regard for your 
honour, as well as for the security and 
ease of our fellow subjects. 

‘© We lament, with the deepest concern, 
that the methods hitherto attempted to re- 
pe and prevent the horrid crimes of rob- 

ery and murder, so grievous as well as dis- 
honourable to this nation, have proved in- 
effeetual ; but we assure your majesty, that 
however difficult the task may be to re- 
form, or even restrain, the desperate and 
abandoned, we will nevertheless persevere 
in our serious endeavours to provide, if it 
be possible, a more adequate remedy 
against such enormities, being fully per- 
suaded, from an uninterrupted experience 
of your majesty’s goodness, that we shall 
be assisted by your majesty’s concurrence 
and support in every measure that shall be 
found expedient in this, or any other re- 
spect, for the welfare and happiness of 
your people.” 


The King’s Answcr.] The King re- 

turned this Answer : 
* Gentlemen ; 

“¢ ] thank you for this dutiful and affec- 
tionate Address. You may firmly rel 
on my best endeavours to promote, on all 
occasions, the true interests and happiness 
of my people.” 


Debate in the Lords on the Repeal of 


the Jews Naturalization Bill.*] On the 
same day, the duke of Newcastle present- 
ed to the House a Bill, to repeal so much 
of an Act, of the last session, intituled 


* From the London Magazine, 


Jewish religion to be naturalized by par- 
liament, and for other purposes therein 
mentioned,’’ as relates to the naturaliza- 
tion of such persons: which occasioned 
the following debate :* 


The Duke of Newcastle : 


My lords; your lordships must be 
all apprised of the unexpected effect 
which the act passed last session for ena- 
bling the Jews to be naturalized by par- 
liament, has had upon the people without 
doors; and, I believe, most of you are 
convinced, that this effect is far from 
sea 3 a natural one, but an effect produced 
by the artifice of those who are secretly 
enemies to our present happy establishment 
and who in consequence thereof endeavour 
to misrepresent every act of the legisla- 
ture, an a? at aby pursued by the 
government. When the Bill for this pur- 
pose was last session brought into parlia- 
ment, I did not, indeed give much atten- 
tion to it, as I thought it a matter of little 
or no importance, whether the parliament 
should have power to naturalize a Jew 
upon his applying for such a favour, or 


“whether we should continue under the 


restraint first imposed by an act of king 
James 1. I knew that every Jew born 
here was, by the common law, a natural 
born subject, and I knew that such as 
were not born here might be naturalized 
by residing for seven years in our planta- 
tions in America, or by engaging in some 
articular sorts of manufactures here at. 
home: As many Jews had been, and as 
most might be naturalized by one or other 
of these methods, I thought it of no great 
importance, whether the restraint should 
be taken off, which the parliament had 
been laid under by our zeal against popery 
in that reign. : say, my lords, our zeal 
against po ; for it was against 
aly the ae was designed : the high- 
church party, indeed, might design it 
against dissenters; but the most general 
and avowed design of the act was against 


* «¢ November 15. The parliament opened. 
I went to hear the Speech, which was very 
unexceptionable. In the House of Lords, the 
duke otf Newcastle brought in a Bill to repeal 
the act of last session in favour of the Jews. 
Doctors Secker and Drummond, of Oxford 
and St. Asaph, spoke for the repeal, with senti- 
ments of charity, comprehension, and liberty 
of conscience, highly becoming them, and to 
the honour both of the Church and State.” 
Dodington’s Diary. 
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the naturalizing of papists; for Jews, I 
believe, were not so much as once thought 
of upon that occasion. However, as it is 
certamly an advantage to the nation to 
bring a8 many rich foreigners to reside 
amongst us as we can, I thought, and I 
think sul], that the act might do some 
good, and could never of itself produce 
any national evil; and as the act for natu- 
razmg such Jews as should reside seven 
yeas in our plantations, had passed with- 
oat any objection within doors, or any 
mumur without, I did not imagine that 
our enemies wuuld attempt to make this 
act a handle for raising discontents among 
the people; far less did I imagine they 
vould succeed in such an attempt. But 
to my great surprise ee have succeeded, 
I believe, evedi beyond their own expecta- 
tion. They have succeeded so far that, 
inmy opinion, no ee can be expected 
from the act, and if continued it may be 
productive of great evil. 

Notwithstanding the clamour that has 
ig so artfully eaeets and so industrious- 
y propagated without doors, against this 
act of the legislature, yet, my ioc, if the 

lic interest or happiness were intimate- 
y connected with the continuance of this 
act, I should be for taking no notice of the 
camour, because I should depend upon 
is subsiding entirely as soon as the people 
came to be well informed, to epneider 
coolly the design of the act, and to be sen- 
able of its good effects. But the act is in 
uself of so little importance, that I cannot 
think the public interest or happiness any 


way concerned in its continuance or re- 


peal; ond the popular clamour that has 
been raised against it will prevent any good 
efect it might otherwisc have had: nay, 
[do not know but that this clamour might 
a many rich Jews from taking advan- 
ge of those laws we formerly had in favour 
their naturalization, or their living 
amongst us; for no man who can live 
quietly and securely, asa rich Jew may in 
most of our neighbouring countries, will 
chuse to live in a country where he is 
lixely to be the butt of popular malice and 
resentment. Therefore, if the public in- 
terest or happiness be any way concerned, 
& must, in my opinion, plead for the re- 
peal of this act;. and I am very sure that 
ose who have been the most industrious 
m raising a clamour against it, will be the 
Most sorry to see it repealed. — 
Ri death ropa der apes 
rea or repealing this act 
which T ball erty f 
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take the liberty to present 
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tothe House; but before I do so, I must 
observe to your lordships, that there is in 
the act one clause which ought, I think, 
to remain in force: the clause I mean is 
that by which persons professing the 
Jewish religion were after the lst of June 
last disabled to take any advowson, 
or any right or interest in or to an 
ecclesiastical living or promotion, school, 
hospital, or donative, or any grant of an 
avoidance thereof. This clause, I say, 
ought to remain in force; for though a 
Jew may be an honest man and a good 
countryman, yet I do think it a little un- 
seemly that a Jew, whilst he professes the 
Jewish religion, should have a right to 
any sort of estate set apart for the propa- 
gets of Christianity. Therefore the Bill 
am now to offer to your lordships con- 
tains a general repeal of the act passed 
last session, except in so far as relates to | 
this, which is the last clause of the act; 


for the saving of which I have added a 
particular proviso, and shall conclude 
with moving that the Bill be read a first 


time. 
Earl Temple : 
My lords; whatever clamour may 


have been raised without doors, or what- 


ever regard may be shewn to that clamour 


within, though I should stand single and 


alone, I will oppose, to the utmost of my 
power, the repeal of the act for enabling 
the legislature to naturalize such Jews as 
shall desire the favour, and such as the © 


parliament may think deserve the favour 


they ask: for supposing the act itself were 
of no importance, I must think it incon- 
sistent with the dignity of every branch of 
the legislature to pass a law one session - 
and repeal it the very next. But with 
regard to the importance of the act, I 
must differ from the noble duke who has 
proposed the repeal of it: I must think it 
a law of very great importance, because I 
am convinced, that it will in a few years © 


bring a considerable addition of wealth 


into this kingdom, and contribute to the 
increase of our manufactures, the exten- 
sion of our commerce, and the enlargement 
of our navigation; and I do not think that 
any one of these effects will be prevented 
or retarded by the ridiculous clamour that 


has been raised against it. The Jews 


know that in all countries, especially po- 
pish countries, they are exposed to the 
malice and resentment of the enthusiasti- 
cal bigotted part of the people ; but where 
they have the laws of the country for thes 
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protection, they depend upon that protec- 
tion; and they know that after being na- 
turalized here, they may more securely 
depend upon that protection in this coun- 
try, than in any other; because our laws 
are not so liable to change, and because 
no change is ever made to the prejudice 
of private property, without making good 
the loss every private man may sustain by 
that change. It is, therefore, a reflection 
upon our government, and especially upon 
aur present administration, to suppose that 
any Jew of common sense will be frighten- 
ed from coming or continuing to reside in 
this kingdom, by the clamour that has 
been raised among the very lowest of our 
people, against this act for permitting such 
Jews to be naturalized as shall be deemed 
worthy thereof by our legislature. 

But, now my lords, with regard to the 
elamour that has been raised, in the first 
place, it is generally owing to-a mistake, 
for the unthinking people have been made 
to believe that the Jews act, as they call 
it, is an act for a general naturalization of 
the Jews, in consequence of which they 
are told, we shall presently have man 
thousands of Jews come to settle in this 
eountry, and to interfere with the natives 
in ali sorts of trade and business: among 
such people, therefore, the clamour must 
cease as soon as they find they have been 
imposed on, which may probably be be- 
fore the end of this session. In the next 
place, this clamour proceeds chietly from 
Jacobitism, or from a spirit equally bad, 
an unchristian high-chureh spirit. Ought 
either of these spirits to be yielded to? 
Ought not both to be crushed at any 
risk? Nay, your lordships yielding in this 
particular point will signify nothing: you 
must repeal the Plantation act: you must 
persecute the Jews by excluding them 
from almost all the benefits of society: 
even this will not satisfy : you must repeal 
the Toleration act, and put all dissenters 
upor the same footing with Jews; for we 
may judge of the spirit that prevails among 
that party-in the city who have been the 
chi aah 

Jews. As they are most of them great 
lovers of the bottle, and fond of any thing 
that provokes drinking, they pride them- 
selves in coining new toasts, and I am well 
essured, that one of the toasts lately coin- 


ed, and now much in vogue amongst them, 


is “* No mass-house, no conventicle, no 
synagogue, High church for ever! 

Among such a party, my lerds, and I 
‘em afraid they are still too. numerous in 
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this kingdom, you cannot expeet to put 
an end to the clamour, by singly repealing 
the act passed last session in favour of the 
Jews; and I am very sure they do not 
from this government deserve to have an 
act of such importance repealed, purely 
for the sake of humouring them. I say, 
my lords, an act of such importance ; and 
to shew that it is so, I shall consider it in 
a religious light, a political light, and a 
commercial light. In the first of these 
lights we all know, that universal charity 
and benevolence is the very corner stone 
of the Christian religion, therefore every 
true Christian must think it inconsistent 
with Christianity to exclude any set of 
pee from the common benefits of man- 
ind, merely on account of differing from 
us in any points of religion; and shall the 
clamour of any number of bigotted enthu- 
siasts induce us to act against that which 
is one of the chief principles of the reli- 
gion we profess? Did this House act in 
such a manner at the beginning of the late 
reign? At that time there was a muclht 
more universal, and a more violent clamour 
raised by the same sort of people about 
the danger of the Church, than has been 
raiscd against this act: a clamour so vio- 
lent, that it broke out in sedition, and in 
riots at many places. What did the le- 
gislature do upon that occasion? Did 
they yield, did they give way to the cla- 
mour? No, my lords, they did as a legis- 
lature ought always to do, they were ac- 
tive against it. Instead of doing any thing 
to pacify the high church mob, they took 
measures to reduce and bridle them: they 
repealed the Occasional Conformity and 
Schism acts, which that party had got pass- 
ed in the dotage of queen Anne’s reign: 
to put an end to the riotous high church 
mobs, they passed the Riot act; and to 
prevent any future popular commotion, 
as well as to establish our government 
upon a more steady foundation, they pass- 
ed the Septennial act; which was indeed 
an extraordinary step, and suclia one as, 
I hope, no parliament will ever again be 
obliged to make; for we must allow it was 
something extraordinary in a House. of 
Commons, chosen by the people for three 
years ovly, to. continue themselves for 
seven. 
Then, my lords, to consider this act in 
a political light, is there any set of people 
in the kingdom, who have shewn them- 


‘selves more zealous than the Jews have 
done for the support of our present happy 


establishment ? b.there any sct of people 
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who have caairibip oe colada the 
support of our public credit, and towards 
bling us to reduce the interest payable 
upon our publicfunds? Surely, then, they 
deserve at least to be put upon an equal 
footing with other foreigners, which is all 
that is-aimed at by the act now proposed 
to be ed. If we are resolved honest- 
ly and fairly to pay off and discharge the 
debts of the nation, I will say, that a fur- 
ther reduction of interest is the best, and, 
I fear, the only method we can take; and 
I will further say, that the continuance of 
this act will contribute more towards ren- 
dering this method practicable, than any 
other method we can take; for that there 
are multitudes of Jews in foreign countries 
who have large sums of money which they 
would be glad to lend at a very moderate 
interest, | believe no one can doubt; and 
if they could be naturalized, 1 am con- 
vinced, that most of them would not only 
send their money here to be laid out upon 
the purchase of some of our public funds, 
but would come over and settle their fa- 
milies here, ag soon as they could disen- 
gage themselves from the place where 
they are now settled. Other foreigners 
may, and many of them certainly do em- 
ploy their money in our public funds; but 
most of them chuse to pay commission for 
managing their money rather than come 
to settle themselves here, because of the 
attachment they have to the place of their 
nativity, where they have, or may have a 
share in the government of their country: 
but Jews have no such attachment to the 
place of their nativity ; therefore most of 
them would either come along with their 
money, or follow it hither as soon as they 
could; and consequently it is more our 
interest to render Jews capable of being 
naturalized than any other foreigners what- 
Soever. How ridiculous, how pusillani- 
mous, will it then be in the legislature to 
run 80 much counter to the national in- 
terest as to repeal a law absolutely neces- 
sary for this purpose, merely for the sake 
of pacifying a giddy misled populace ? 
But such a repeal, my lors, will appear 
atill more ridiculous, when we consider this 
law in acommercial light. That the Jews, 
since their re-admission into this kingdom, 
have contributed greatly to the extension 
: our Commerce, no man can deny: that 
*€Yy Dow export yearly large quantities of 
our manufactures, is known to every mer- 
chant in the a and every officer of the 
customs ; and i they had been admitted 
into a share of our Turkey trade, I am 
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ersuaded, it would never have been re- 
uced to the low pass it is now at. Of this 
the legislature was but last session made 
so sensible, that a law was passed for Jay- 
ing the Turkey trade open; and as ano- 
ther necessary measure for retrieving that 
trade, they passed this law for enabling us 
to naturalize such Jews as might be of 
service for that purpose. We then judged 
very rightly, that every man will be more 
sanguine for advancing the trade, and re- 
commending the manufactures of a coun- 
try, where he may be naturalized when he 
pleases, than of a country where he is in- 
capable of being naturalized without ab- 
juring his religiqgn; and as the Jews are 
the chief brokers in Turkey, we then 
thought it proper to engage their favour by 
rendering them capable of being natu- 
ralized in this country. And, my lords, it 
is not only in Turkey, but in every part of 
the known world, that the Jews may be of 
advantage to our commerce; for there are 
some of them settled as brokers or traders 
in almost every country, and as they keep 
‘a general correspondence with one ano- 
ther, they have a better opportunity than 
any set of people whatever, for learning 
where any of our manufactures may be 
disposed of to advantage, and where all 
sorts of foreign commodities may be pur- 
chased at the cheapest price. We may 
therefore most reasonably conclude, that 
the more Jews we have settled amongst 
us, the more the nation has of the good 
will of those that are settled abroad, the 
more our commerce will be extended, and . 
consequently the more our navigation and 
our maritime power will be increased. 
Thus, my lords, if we consider this law 
in a religious, a political or a commercial 
light, we must conclude that it is a law of 
too much importance to be repealed, 
merely for the sake of an ill-grounded cla- 
mour that has been raised against it; and 
another reason of equal weight against the 
repeal of it upon that account, is, that we 
shall thereby lose our character for steadi- 
nessand resolution. The advantage which 
this nation has over its neighbours, and the 
advantage which makes foreigners so fond 
of being naturalized and settling their fa- 
milies in this kingdom, is the certainty and 
unchangeableness of our laws. By this 
they are made secure of enjoying and 
transmitting to their posterity not only the 
property they bring along with them, but 
also the privileges they acquire by their 
naturalization. But if the making and un- 
making laws should once in this ccuntry 
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come to depend upon the popularis aura, 
they will become as uneertain and as 


changeable as the laws of the most arbi- 
trary and the most whimsical monarchs. 
Then, indeed, it would be ridiculous to 
make any law for naturalizing foreigners, 
either Jews or Christians; for instead 
thereof we should find it necessary to make 
such a law as they have in Russia, which 
makes it criminal for any foreigner once 
settled there, to go out of the country 
without a licence from the crown; but 
this, I hope, your lordships will prevent, 
‘by refusing to pass the Bill which the 
noble duke has been pleased to lay befure 
you. 


Lord Chancellor Hardwicke : 


My lords ; if it be an advantage to 
the nation to have a great number of Jews 
living amongst us: if our commerce and 
navigation be thereby ‘extended, and our 
manufactures increased, it is so far from 
being an argument against, that, in the 
humour the people seem to be in, it is an 
argument for the repeal of the law 
Jast session. I shall grant, that the Jews, 
whilst they are here, and whether they be 
naturalized or no, are under the protection 
of our laws. By our laws they may be 
protected from any open violence or direc t 
assault; but whilst the people are so highly 
and so generally exasperated against them 
as they every where appear to be at pre- 
sent, they will be exposed to daily insults 
and vexations which no law can provide 
- @gainst or punish, especially in this coun- 
try, where no man, not even the king him- 
self, is vested with absolute power, and 
where every magistrate is obliged to confine 
himself within the letter of the law. There- 
fore, whilst the people continue in their 
present humour, it will be impossible -for 
any Jew, rich or poor, to live here with 
the same ease security which he did 
before that law was passed; and this will 
not only prevent any foreign Jews from 
coming to be naturalized or to live here, 
but will drive many of those who are now 
here, and perhaps were borr here, into fo- 
reign countries. 

here is no answer, my lords, to be 
made to this argument, but that of insisting 
that the present ill humour of the pcople 
will soon subside, and that the people will 
atiently submit to the law when they find 
is not to be repealed. - But I am 60 far 
from being of this opinion, that I am con- 
vinced the ill humour of the people would 
before now have broke eut into violence, 
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if it had not been for the hopes they had, 
that as soon as the parliament met the law 
would be repealed; and if they were to 
see two or three dozen of their country- 
men hanged every session for mobbing or 
murdering the Jews, I believe it would not 
contribute towards restoring them to good 
humour, especially as many of them would 
find, or at least imagine, the Jews in- 
terfered with them in their trade or busi- 
ness. If the safety and happiness of the 
nation depended evidently upon this law 
being continued and carried into execution 
I should be against the repeal, not because 
I should be for crammin 
wholesome physic down the throats of mm 
countrymen, but because I have an opi- 
nion of their good sense, and from thence 
should expect, that they would in a little 
time, discover the utility of the law, and 
repent of the opposition they had made to 
it. ‘This was 
the late reign; a blind, zealous, 
cuting spirit had been, for very bad ends, 
industriously propagated, and then 

rall reveled: 

blished Church. This spirit it was neces- 
sary to crush: both the safety and the 


even the moss _ 


e case at the beginning of - 
perse- — 


: So 
among those of the Esta. - 


happiness of the nation absolutely required ~ 


that it should. The legislature therefore 


did right to take proper measures for put- ° 
ting an end to it: it would have been - 
downright madness to-have yielded to - 


madmen. 


What was the consequence ? . 


As soon as the people had time to consi- | 


der and to cool, they saw their folly, and 
approved of what had been done. 

Can this, my lords, be supposed to be 
the case with t to the law now pro- 
posed to be repealed? It might in time 
perhaps have been of some advantage to 


the nation, by bringing a greater number . 


of rich Jews to reside amongst us, and 
making their brethren, wherever resident, 


id 


& 


more zealous in the service of this coun- . 


wy but surely the safety and happiness 
of the country cannot be said to depend 
upon its being continued. Whilst the 
Jews are treated with such indulgence 
from the government, and with such civility 
from the | ae as they were before the 
ing of this law, many of the rich will 

e coming over yearly to settle amongst 
us, because they know that their children 
born here will of course be- naturalized ; 
and when the Jews abroad are apprized of 
their brethren being treated here with 
more humanity and respect than they are 
in any other countries, they will in grati« 
tude contribute as much as they can tv 
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the advancement of our commerce in the 
places where they r tively reside. I 
cannot, therefore, ae ita ae of any 
consequence, whether a Jew be ever 
eaiaal by parliament or no; and to 
yield in such a case to a prevailing humour 
. tapong the poo is not only right, but is 
founded upon the example of one of the 
mot wise and steady governments we ever 
had: I mean that of his late majesty. In 


the 7th year of his reign, an act was passed 


for preventing the spreading of the plague 
mcse the nation should be visited with 
that terrible calamity, in which there were 
come clauses empowering his saree to 
tppoint lazarets for receiving and taking 
are of persons infected, to remove per- 
tons infected to such lazarets, to make 
lines about places infected, and to plant 
guards in those lines for preventing any 
coming out of such places. 
h these were all very proper regu- 
lations, though the people were then in the 
utmost consternation for fear of the plague 
which was at that time raging at Marseilles 
ia France, and though the act was to con- 
tnue but for three years, yet the enemies 
of the government found means to raise a 
popular clamour against it: the cry was 
every where, “* No barrack hospitals! no 
red coat nurses ?? and the ferment among 
the people became general.* 

What did the legislature do upon that 
occasion? Did they insist upon continuing 
the law they had made? No, my lords. 
saw the enemies of the government 
had made use of it as a weapon against 
them, and therefore they resolved to dis- 
erm them of this weapon, by repealing 
those clauses the very next session.. We 
are now in a case exactly similar. The 
act passed last session for admitting the 
Jews to be naturalized by parliament, 
might have done some good: I do not 
think it could ever of itself have done any 

But the enemies of the government 
have found means to instil into the people 
mat diferent opinion, and have thereby 

@ general clamour inst it. To 

the honour of the present administration I 
may tay, it is the only weapon they now 
against us. Ought not we, then, to 
Wrench this their only weapon out of their 
& soon as we can? Ought we not 
for the sake of the people as well as our 
own to remove this stumbling-block out of 
the way of the weak but well-intentioned ? 
ore the sooner we repeal this law, 
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the better it will be for us, the less use our 
enemies can make of it against us. If 
it were of much greater importance than it 
is, I sheuld be for repealing it; for how- 
ever much the people may be misled, yet, 
in a free country, 1-de not think an unpo- 
pular measure ought to be obstinately per- 
sisted in. We should treat the people as 
a skilful and humane physician weuld treat 
his patient : if they nauseate the salutary 


draught we have prescribed, we should 


think of some-other remedy, or we should 
delay administering the prescription till 
time or a change of circumstances has re- 
moved the nausea. This may happen in - 
the present case: whilst the act subsists 
the tecent of the people will subsist with 
it, and no one can tell hew violent it ma 
pee but after the act is repealed this 
erment will soon subside: the le will 
grow cool: they will then consider the 
consequences of the act, had it subsisted, 
without prejudice: by so doing they will 
discover the advantages that might have 
accrued from it, and that all their appre- 
hensions were groundless; and then the 
may as generally desire to have it ed 
as they formerly did to have it age 
My lords, 1 shall most readily agree 
with the noble lord who spoke last, that 
those who were the authors of the clamour 
against this act, will not be satisfied with 
its repeal : on the contrary, I am sure, they 
will be very sorry for it; and I make ne 
doubt of their endeavouring to stir up the 
peoplé against the Plantation act, but Iam 
not in the least apprehensive of their suc- 
cess. The Plantation act is of a nature 
very different from the act now proposed — 
to be repealed. It has been in force for 
many years, and many Christians as welk 
as Jews are concerned in its preservation. 
Many of both religions have in conse- 
quence thereof transported themselves, 
and embarked their whole fortunes in our 
plantations. With regard to them, there- 
fore, the public faith is engaged, that the 
act shall never be repealed. A repeal of 
it even with regard to the Jews would be 
a breach of public faith, and would prevent 
any Protestant Christian from trusting to 
it for the future ; which would put an end 
to that increase of inhabitants our planta- 
tions receive yearly from almost ever 
Protestant country in Europe. Even wit 
respect to the Jews, the discouraging of 
them to go and settle in our American co- 
lonies, would be a great loss to, if not the 
ruin of, the trade of every one of them; 
for we know that the trade which gives 
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life to the whole, a trade which I do not 
for very good reasons chuse to name, is 
chiefly carried on by the Jews, by means 
of the correspondence they have with 
their brethren in other parts of America, 
and without which no such trade could be 
carried on. 

To repeal that law, therefore, my lords, 
even as to the Jews, from the very begin- 
ning of its commencement, would be of 
such fatal consequence to our plantations, 
and such a breach of public faith, that I am 
sure no man who has any regard to the 
happiness, the credit, or the character of 
his country would desire it; and if you 
were to make the repeal commence at 
some future time, what time could you fix 
on for that purpose? As many Jews have 
lately gone thither, as many are now a 
going, and have sent some part of their 
fortune before them, or have put them- 
selves to considerable expence in preparing 
to go and settle there with their families, 
you could not make the repeal to com- 
mence sooner than ten or a dozen years 
hence ; and were it even to commence at 
such a distant time, it would be in some 
measure injurious to those that are already 
settled there; because when they went 
thithcr, they went upon the faith of a per- 
petual law, and expected to be followed by 
many of their brethren and by some of 
their friends or relations, otherwise they 
would never, perhaps, have resolved to run 
the risk of such a long voyage, or of going 
to settle in such an unknown climate. _ 

For these reasons, my lords, whatever 
the enemies of the government may at- 
tempt, I have too good an opinion of the 
good sense of the people, and of their re- 
gard to public justice, to imagine that they 
can be prevailed on to desire a repeal of 
the Plantation act; and much less can I 
imagine that they can be prevailed on by 
any art or industry to desire the repeal of 
the Toleration act, or that any sort of per- 
secution should be set on foot either 
against the Jewish or any other sect of re- 
hgion. I am persuaded, that they will be 
fully satisfied with the repeal of the act 
passed last session; and as it is an act 
of'so little importance, I think, we should 
not refuse them this satisfaction. There- 
fore I shall be for agreeing to the Bill now 
offered to us by my noble friend. 


The Duke of Bedferd: 
My lords; I rise up to agree with 


the noble duke who presented this Bill, 
and with the noble lord who spoke last, so 
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far as to think, that the law passed last 
session for enabling us to naturalize the 
Jews, ought to be repealed; and in this I 
can agree with the greater freedom, as I 
then openly declared against the Biull 
being passed into a law; but then I think 
the repeal ought to be general, and with- 
out any such exception or proviso as the 
noble duke has been pleased to insert in 
this Bill; for with such a proviso, if it re- 
mains in the Bill, I shall oppose as 
much as I can its being passed into a law, 
because I should rather chuse to have the 
law passed last session to stand without a 
repeal, than that it should be repealed 
with such an exception, and my reason 
is very evident: whatever opinion the 
noble duke may have of our common 
law, with respect to Jews born in this 
kingdom, I must think, and I have the 
best authorities for my opinion, that ne 
Jew born here can be deemed a natural 
born subject whilst he continues to be a 
Jew, or intitled as such to purchase and 
hold any real estate longer than eur so- 
vereign pleases to allow him to held er 
possess such a purchase. This was, this 
is still, I think, the common law of this 
kingdom; but as this has been lately 
brought into doubt by the opinion of some 
of our modern lawyers, who seldom give 
themselves the trouble of studying our an- 
cient records, and much less the constitu- 
tion of our government, I shall be againge 
inserting in an act of parliament any 
clause or proviso, or any words that might 
seem to confirm or establish their opinion, 
which would be the ettect of the exception 
or proviso proposed by this Bill: for it as 
a known rule in law, that ‘ Exceptio 
firmat regulam in casibus non exceptis ;? 


therefore to enact, or rather to leave it ° 


enacted, that no Jew though born in this 
kingdom, whilst he continues a Jew, shall 
purchase or hold any real estate relating — 
to the church, is in effect to enact, that - 
such Jews may purchase and hold all 
other sorts of real estates, which would, £ 
think, be of the most dangerous conse- 
quence to our government both in church 
and state. 

I say, my lords, both in church and 
state; for the reverend bench must not 
imagine that the former would always be 
preserved by our laying the Jews under a 
disability to purchase any thing relatmg 
to the church, if at the same time we ems 
power them to purchase all the lay fees in 
the kingdom. Their power will increase 
with their property, and as their power ine 
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creases their privileges will increase. 
Even at this time they are indulged with 
the privilege of having public synagogues, 
though expressly contrary to law; and 
atter a great number of them have been 
naturalized by being born here, or by the 
American act, we could hardly refuse es- 
tablshing this privilege by a new tolera- 
tico act intheir favour. Thenext boon they 
would probably obtain, would be a general 
naturalization of all their brethren; and 
then I may venture to prophesy, that the 
Jews would be the highest bidders for 
every land estate brought to market in 
this island, by which means they might at 
last get possession of all the lay fees in the 
kingdom. As dominien always will follow 
property, could we in this case expect they 
would submit to continue under the disa- 
bility now proposed to be laid upon them 
with regard to estates relating to the 
church? No, my lords, they would not 
enly repeal this law, but every law for 
establishing Christianity, and establish 
Judaism in its stead. They might then 
call this island their own land, and what- 
ever respect some of the superstitious 
among might retain for their pro- 
phecies, every sensible man would think, 
they had made a happy exchange ; for this 
idand flows as much with milk and honey 
as the land of Canaan ever did, and it is 
more secure by being less liable to be in- 
vaded by Hibs neighbours. 
This, { know, my lords, may be deem- 
ed chimerical at first view; but will not 
appear quite so chimerical, if we consider 
that the first body of Saxons called over 
to this island, did not amount to above 2 or 
3,000 men, and yetin less than 150 years 
that nation, though not near so well united 
among themselves as the Jews are, made 
themselves masters of the greatest and 
most fertile part of this island; nor let it 
be objected, that the Jews are not a war- 
like people as the Saxons were, for a 
change of circumstances, with a few pro- 
per regulations, may produce an intire 
change of manners; and though nothing 
of this kind should happen, if they have 
the sole or the greatest command of 
money, they may prevail with one half of 
the natives to assist them in subduing the 
other, for we know the power of money in 
politics as well as in war. Thus it must 
appear not to be altogether impossible to 
imagine, that the Jews may by this scheme 
of naturalization, which we Row ‘seem to 
be so fond of, make themselves at last the 
chief masters of this island, and if they 
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should, no one can suppose they would 
submit to be governed by the royal family 
now upon our throne. 

me lords, I shall readily grant, that a 
people may be in such circumstances as to 
render a naturalization of some sort of fo- 
reigners not only proper but necessary. 
After a general devastation by war, fa- 
mine, or pestilence, a naturalization of fo- 
reigners may be necessary, or in the in. 
fancy of trade in any country @ naturali- 
zation of foreign merchants, manufacturers 
and artificers may be necessary ; but in all 
cases of naturalization these two rules 
ought in prudence to be observed : first, 
not to naturalize at once, or in a short 
time, such a number of foreigners as may, 
by uniting together, become any thing near 
to an equal match for the natives: and 
secondly, never to naturalize such fo- 
reigners whose latest progeny must always 
continue a people separate and distinct 
from the ple that naturalized them. 
As to the first of these two rules, I am. 
sure, it stands in need of no illustration ; 
but as to the second, I shall suppose, that 
for strengthening our sugar colonies, and 
for peopling them with subjects instead of 
slaves, a scheme were proposed for natu- 
ralizing all the blacks born in any of them 
without any other condition whatsoever :- 
I will say, that our adopting such a scheme 
would be ridiculous, because their progeny 
would always continue to be a distinct 
people; but if the conditions were added 
that no such blacks should be naturalized 
unless they declared themselves Christians, 
and that ne such black man should be na- 
turalized unless he married a white woman, 
nor any black woman unless she married 
a white man, the ridicule of the scheme 
would be very much softened, because 
their progeny would in time unite and 
coalesce with the rest of the people: it 
might a little alter the complexion of the 
people of these islands; but they would 
all become the same people, and would 
look upon themselves in no other light 
than as subjects of Great Britain. This 
must shew the imprudence, and even the 
ridiculousness, of our adopting the doc- 
trine, that all Jews born here are to be 
deemed natural-born subjects; for their 
latest posterity, whilst they continue Jews, 
will continue to be, and will consider 
themselves as a people quite distinct and 
separate from the ancient people of this 
island; and an increase of their number 
will not, I am sure, be an inducement for 
any of them to embrace the Christian re- 
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ligion: on the contrary, it will have an 
opposite effect ; the fashion in this country 
at present seems to be, to profess our being 
free-thinkers; and I do not know but that 
in the next age the fashion may be, to 
rofess our being Jews; for nothing is 
more liable to change, nothing can be less 
governed by reason, than what we call 
tashion, and it generally starts from one 
extreme to the other; consequently, 
might start from Libertinism to Judaism, 
which I look upon as‘ the two opposite 
extremes, because of all enthusiasts the 
Jews have shewn themselves the most ob- 
‘ stinate. 
\ I hope, my lords, I have now given a 
good reason for my being against inserting 
any clause, or any words in an act of par- 
liament, that may seem to countenance the 
modern opinion of a Jew’s becoming a na- 
tural born subject, to all intents and pur- 
poses, by being born in this kingdom, and 
even though he should obstinately persist 
in the profession of the Jewish religion. I 
am so far from thinking, that this opinion 
ought to be established, that I think the 
American act, so far as relates to the na- 
‘ turalization of Jews, ought to be repealed. 
We know how artfully that part of the act 
was introduced: we know that it was 
assed by surprise, or rather, I may say, 
y stealth; for nothing relating to the Jews 
ever appeared in the votes, nor does now 
pear in the title of the act. But even 
at act alone, if it stands, may in time 
bring upon us an inundation of Jews, all 
claiming, and declared by act of parlia- 
ment, to be natural-born subjects of Great 
Britain, which, in my opinion, might be of 
the most dangerous consequence. . I shall 
grant, that such Jews as have already gone 
thither, or have been at some expence in 
preparing to go thither, in pursuance of 
that act, have in some measure the pub- 
lic faith engaged for their naturalization ; 
but it is to the ae that the public faith 
can be supposed to be any way engaged ; 
and therefore I think that act may and 
ought to be restrained to such Jews as 
are now there, and such as shall go thither 
in a year or two after the restraining act 
shall pass. Such a restraint would no 
way invalidate the late act with regard to 
foreign Protestants: but on the contrary 
would strengthen it, and would be a new 
encouragement for others to go and settle 
in our plantations; for whatever some of 
our modern English Protestants may 
think, I am convinced, that there is not a 
foreign Protestant in Europe or America 
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who does not take it amiss to find Jews: 
put upon the same footing with them b 
our legislature. And it cannot be said, 
that we never repealed or altered any law, 
under which private men might have ac- 
quired a right, or were intended at least to 
a ai a right; for in the very first year 
of his late majesty’s reign we d an act 
for raising 910,000/. by the wale of redeem- 
able annuities at 6/. per cent. per annum, 
and yet in the same session we departed 
from that scheme, and by another act pro- 
posed to raise that sum by the sale of re- 
deemable annuities at 5/. per cent. per 
annum, which accordingly was carried into 
execution, without any regard to the con- 
tractors under the first; many of whom, 
we may suppose, had called in the money 
they had upon other securities, in order 
to lend it upon the first act, in which they 
were certainly disappointed by the passing 
of this second act. But what I now pro- 
pose with regard to the Jews does not go 
so far, because the repeal or restraint I 
propose, is not to extend to such Jews as 

ave already gone to America, or put 
themselves to any expence in preparations 
for going to settle there. 

The people will therefore, in my opi- 
nion, my lords, be in the rights if they in- 
sist likewise upon the repeal of the Ame- 
rican act so far as relates to such Jews as 
have not gone, or are not now preparing 
to go to America; and we have no occa- 
sion to be afraid that this will prevent them 
from going there for the future; for where 
there is money to be got by trade, we may 
assure ourselves there will be some Jews, - 
and where there is the most money to be 
got there will be the greatest resort of 
that people, if they can live with any 
tolerable security. But if our people either 
at home or in America should once begin 
to suspect, that the Jews are forming 
schemes for becoming their masters, their 
security will then be precarious in Ame- 
rica as well as here, let the government 
take what measures it will for their protec- 
tion; for I should be sorry to think that 
none but jacobites and fools had joined in 
the present clamour against the act which 
is now to be repealed: -I say jacobites and 
fools; for if there was no real ground for 
being yon Yk with the act: if itwas made 
use of only by the jacobites as a hobgoblin 
for frightening the people, and raising dis- 
contents against our present government, 
then every man that joined in the clamour 
was either a jacobite or a fool, in which 
case we must suppose, either that there 1s @ 
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much greater number of jacobites in the 
kingdom than I hope there is, or that the 
people of this country are more generally 
oos than Tever took themto be. But the 
truth is, that people even of the best sense 
and most undoubted affection to our pre- 
sent happy establishment, were afraid-of 
the in ion of Jews that would be 
braght upon us by that act, and the doc. 
tise thereby established ; and this, joined 
to their other causes of discontent, made 
the clamour so violent and so universal ; 
for whatever the noble lord who spoke 
lat may think, I am sorry to say, that this 
Jews act is not the only weapon the jaco- 
bites have against the present government: 
the present load of debt which the nation 
labours under, and which every year drains 
it of such a monstrous sum of money, for 
ying the interest due to the public cre- 
tors who live beyond sea, is & weapon 
that will, I fear, grow every year more 
keen: the saaleterdes of taxes which the 
le groan under, and which so. evi- 
ently contribute to the decay of our trade 
and manufactures, is another weapon that 
wil likewise, I fear, grow every day more 
keen; the terrors of a numerous standing 
amy, and the many oppressions and in- 
sults the people are thereby exposed to, is 
athird: and the incroachments daily made 
by uncontrolled bribery and corruption, 
upon the freedom of elections, is a fourth, 
that receives a new whetting upon the 
choice of every new parliament. I could 
mention several others, but shall only add, 
that if this Bill passes in its present form, 
it will be a fifth ; because it will be a new 
confirmation of that modern doctrine, that 
every Jew born in the British dominions 
&, to all intents and purposes, a natural- 
bom subject, and intitled to all the rights 
and privileges of an Englishman, which 
ine is, in my opinion, of much more 
dangerous consequence than the act which 
% by this Bill to be repealed, and I am 
fully convinced, that. every sensible man 
in the kingdom will join with me in opi- 
non : 


For this reason, I hope your lordships 
will take time tu consider of this Bill, be- 

re you pass it into alaw. As it is now 
% early in the session, there is surely no 
Occasion-for any hurry. Before it be 
passed, I think the opinion of the Judges 
ought to be asked upon the question, 
Whether a Jew, continuing to profess the 

ewish religion, becomes, to all intents 
and purposes, a natural-born subject of 
Great Britain by being born in any part of 
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the British dominions? For if this ques- 
tion should be answered in the affirmative, 
I shall be for leaving out the exception or 
proviso now contained in the Bill, and 
ars a clause for disabling any Jew, 
while he continues to profess the Jewish 
religion, to purchase or hold any estate in 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments, above 
a Jeasehold for a certain number of years; 
or to vote at an election of any magistrate, 
officer, or member of parliament; and I 
may propose this with the greater confi- 
dence, as we have a precedent for the first 
part of it among our ancient statutes, if 
there be any truth in what our historians 
have told us of it; for as to the second 
part of what I propose, there was not at 
that time, nor ever, I believe, till very 
lately, so much as ‘a thought, that a Jew 
could havea right to vote at any election. 


The Earl of Granville : 


My lords; I shall admit that the 
clamour raised against the act passed last 
session in favour of the Jews, has been 
pretty universal, but as to the cause of that 
clamour, I happen to be ofa different opi- 
nion from every noble lord who has yet 
spoke upon the subject: I am far from 
thinking that this cause was of such a se- 
rious nature as any of their lordships seem 
to think; on the contrary, I believe the — 
clamour was chiefly if not entirely owing 
to the act happening unluckily to get a 
wrong title; for if instead of calling it an 
act for permitting the Jews to be na- 
turalized, it had been entitled an act 
to prevent the profanation of the holy 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, I be- 
lieve, no objection would have been made 
to it, but on the contrary every man 
would have applauded our zeal for the 
honour of the religion we'profess ; and this 
would, I thmk, have been as proper a title 
as the other ; for surely it is a profanation 
of that awful ceremony of our religion to 
admit a Jew to partake in it, before we 
are well assured of his having embraced 
the Christian faith; and that such a 
thing may happen we are well assured, be- 
cause it did actually happen in king Wil- 
liam’s time, when three Jews were natu- 
ralized by parliament, who before and af- 
ter professed themselves openly of the 
Jewish religion, and yet we must suppose, 
that they were admitted to partake in that 
sacrament before any Bill could be offered 
for their naturalization. 1 shall not say 
that they were guilty of any profanation, 
because they could not think that there 
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was any thing holy or religious in the ce- if I but supposed that my religion stood 
remony ; but in him who administered the . upon such a precarious foundation. Nor 
sacrament to them it was a very great pro- ; do I think that Christianity can suffer, or 
fanation, and a crime of such a heinous | that our Church can be brought into any 


nature, that the repetition of it ought to 
be prevented by some means or other. 

For this purpose, my lords, the act 
passed last session would certainly be the 
most effectual; but since the people do 
not like it, Iam quite easy about its being 
repealed, and equally indifferent how far 
that repeal may be extended. You may 
repeal the whole if you please, or only a 
part: I shall not give myself the trouble 
to differ with any of your lordships upon 
this head, because I do not think religion 
any way concerned in the question. If 
religion were really concerned, I am sure, 
the legislature would not vary, nor ever 
alter what they have established, for the 
sake of pleasing a few humoursome peo- 
ple. But the word religion is often ap- 
plied to things in which religion has not 
the least concern; and in such things the 
legislature may and often do vary accord- 
ing to the humour of the times. Of this 
the Occasional Conformity Bill and the 
Schism Bill are recent examples. Both 
the contending parties pretended that re- 
ligion was intimately concerned, and each 
insisted that it was upon his side of the 
question. One side contended, and some 
of them perhaps really believed, that the 
Church was in the utmost danger, and that 
it would be impossible to preserve our es- 
tablished religion, if both these Bills were 
not agreed to; and the other contended, 
in which many of them too, I believe, 
were scrious, that the passing of either of 
these Bills would introduce Popery and 
put an end to the Protestant religion. Yet 
both these Bills were passed without an 
bad consequence to the Protestant reli- 
gion; and both have been long since re- 

ealed without any danger, but with, ! be- 
leve, a very great advantage to our esta- 
blished Church. 

Upon all such occasions, my lords, both 
sides are apt to grow too warm, but when 
they have time to consider seriously and 
deliberately the nature and consequences 
of the dispute, both sides generally, upon 
cool reflection, become ashamed of the 
part they have acted in it; and the very 
same thing I am confident would happen, 
even though the act passed last session 
should stand unrepealed. The Christian 
religion can never be brought into any 
danger by a naturalization of Jews: I 
should not think myself a true Chyristian, 


+ 


danger, by a total repeal of that act; for 
suppose that Jews born here should be ca- 
pable of purchasing advowsons, which is a 


| question I shall not take upon me to de- 


cide, and should be thereby entitled to 
present to a benefice, the Church could 
not thereby be brought into any danger ; 
for the Jew patron must present a clerk 
properly qualified, not only as to his reli- 
gion and learning, but as to his life, mo- 
rals, and character, because the bishop has 
@ power to examine him as to his religion 
and learning, and to require sufficient tes- 
timonials as to his life, morals, and charac 
ter ; and if he is not fully satisfied upon - 
every one of these heads, he may reject the 
clerk so presented ; and would be more apt 
to reject him if presented by a Jew, than if 
presented by a Christian; from whence 
we may suppose, that no clergyman would 
be ever presented by a Jew, but such as 
could stand the most strict scrutiny, and 


that therefore such cures as were in the 


gift of Jews would be at least as well sup- 
plied as any other in the kingdom. 

That the care of having proper and well 
qualified clergvmen presented to, and es- 
tablished in every church benefice, is by 
our ecclesiastical constitution chiefly in- 
trusted to the bishop of each respective 
diocese, is evident from this, my lords, 
that a minor, an infant, is by our law al- 
lowed to present without the consent of 
his guardian. Surely, it cannot be sup- 
posed, that a boy of 8 or 10, or even of 15 
or 16, can judge whether a clerk be pro- 
pony qualified, either as to his morals, 
earning or religion; but of all this the 
judgment is left to the bishop, and since 
the minor or infant cannot injure himself, 
because no advantage can be made of a 
presentation to a benefice already become 
void, therefore the law allows him to pre- 
sent without the consent of his guardian. 
It is therefore evident, that the interest of 
religion can no way suffer by a Jew’s 
having a right to present to a church be- 
nefice ; and, that the Christian religion al- 
lows of presentations made by those that 
are not Christians is plain from what 18 
now practised within the dominions of the 
grand seignior; for in that empire, espe- 
cialiy in the European part of it, there 
are many Christian bishops, and a great 
many more Christian churches than Ma- 
hometan mosques: the bishops indeed are 
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lowed, I believe, to present to most of 

the churches within their respective dio- 

ceses; but the sultan himself, or his mi- 

nisters, appoints all the bishops, and the 

Christians seldom complain of unfit or un- 

a persons being appointed. On 
contrary, they are generally better 
ited than the bishops appuinted by 
Roman pontiff, : 

Thus your lordships may see, that I 
nut be very indifferent whether you re- 
pal the late act in whole, or in part only, 
orwhether you repeal itat all or no. But 
tothe act for the naturalizing of such 
Jewe as shall go and settle in our planta- 
tions or colonies in America, the question 
s of quite another nature. J really doubt 
whether you can repeal it; for it is of a 
stronger nature than any common act of 
parliament: it isa sort of pactum cunven- 
tum between the public and the Jews that 
are or may be entitled to the benefit of it. 
When the public offer terms to private 
men by act of parliament, and the latter 
accept of those terms, and perform their 
part of the conditions required, such an 
act becomes a pactum conventum between 
the public and those private men, and to 
them the public faith is engaged, that such 
an act shall never be repealed or altered 
without their consent. We must there- 
fore be extremely cautious in what we do 
with respect to that act, because the se- 
curity of all our public funds, and conse- 
quently the public credit, stands upon the 
very same foundation, and the great re- 
Gard the legislature has always shewn to 
ce pace faith in this respect, has en- 
abled us to make so great a reduction of 
the interest payable to the creditors of the 
public, and may enable us to make a yet far- 
ther reduction, if we continue to shew the 
Mie regard to the public faith; but nothing 
Gn be more ticklish than credit either 
Ps lic or private, and that may without 
eat, be thought a breach of public faith, 
2 ich may within be thought a very inno- 
ies perhaps a very just regulation: for 
a reason, I am convinced, that no 
Hod was advanced, or contracted to be 

anced, upon the first of the two acts 
mentioned by the noble duke, or that 

teed pees or contracted to 
» agreed to accept of 5. per 

ci for their money, before the ecun 
Saal thought of; therefore what was 
a vein can be no precedent for our 
ss ing or restraining the American act 
out the consent of those who have be- 
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And, my lords, as to the inundation of 
Jews, which the noble duke seems to 
think we are threatened with from that 
act, experience may convince us,. that 
there is not the least ground for any such 
apprehension ; for though it be 14 years 
since that act was passed, it will be found 
upon enquiry that very few Jews have as 
yet come home to claim the benefit of it. 
As little do I fear the terrible conse- 
quences that seem to be apprehended from 
the Jews that have been, or may hereafter 
be born here, should it even be determined, 
that they become thereby natural born 
subjects of this kingdom to all intents and 
purposes; because we can put a stop to 
the increase of their number whenever we 
please, and therefore I do not think we 
have at present any occasion for putting 
such a question to the Judges as his grace 
was pleased to propose. 


The Bishop of Oxford* : 


My lords; as there is no precept 
of Christianity that forbids us to allow the 
Jews to live amongst us, I thought religion 
very little concerned in ‘the question, whe- 
ther they should be permitted to be natu- 
ralized, without being under any neces- 
sity to do what evea tlrey cannot think 
right for them to do; for though they 
may not think it a profanation of any reli- 

ious institution to partake of the holy 
acrament of the Lord’s Supper, yet they 


* “(In the beginning of the year 1753, a 
Bill for the naturalization of the Jews, com- 
monly called the Jew Bill, had passed both 
Houses of Parliament with little or no op- 
position. But a great clamour being raised 
against it without doors, it was thought ailvis- 
able that the dake of Newcastle should move 
for the repeal of it, on the first day of the 
session in the next winter. And he desiring 
to be seconded by a bishop, Dr. Secker was 
fixed on for that purpose. He accordingly 
rose up and made a specch, which had the 
good fortune to be remarkably well received ; 
though lord Westmoreland said, that for some 
time he thought the bishop had becn speaking 
against the repeal, having advanced more in 
favour of the Bill than he had ever beard be- 
fore. He spoke afterwards for a clause to dis- 
able Jews from being patrons of livings, which 
some thought they might; but the desire of 
the House for the simple repeal prevailed, and 
he was advised not to divide it on the ciause. 
On this occasion it was that he vindicated his 
friend Dr. Sherlock, with great spirit, against 
some severe attacks made upon him by a noble 
lord in relation to this Bill; for which generous 
proceeding he had the bishop’s thanks,” 
Porteous’ Life of Archbishop Secker, 
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must think it immoral to dissemble so far 
as to pretend to be Christians, which they 
must do before the most profligate clergy- 
man will administer it to them. There- 
fore if religion was any way concerned, 
it was in favour of the Bill brought in last 
session, and from daily experience I was 
convinced, that the most successful, and I 
am sure, the best way of making converts, 
is to treat those who differ from us with 
that mildness and universal benevolence 
“which our holy religion so strongly re- 
commends. This induced me to give my 
consent to the passing of that Bill into a 
law, especially as care had been taken to 
prevent any see naturalized by that act, 
or by any other method, from intermedling 
in any affairs relating to the Church, which 
J looked upon as a considerable point gain- 
ed in favour of our religion, as many Jews 
may become naturalized by means of the 
American act, and as several consider- 
able lawyers have given it as their opinion, 
that a Jew born here is to all intents and 
purposes a natural born subject, and en- 
titled to all those rights and privileges 
which any other subject, who 1s not of 
‘the established church, is by his birth en- 
titled to. 
This, my lords, was then my opinion, 
and I have not yet met with any good 
reason for altering it; but as the act has 
given offence to so many of our Christian 
brethren, and as I do not think it a matter 
of very great importance either to religion 
or the state, I shall in this case be ready, 
as I shall always be in cases which I do 
not think of the utmost importance, to 
sacrifice my opinion to the satisfaction of 
my Christian brethren. For this reason, 
I shall be ready to consent to the repeal 
of that part of the late act which permits 
Jews to be naturalized, but I cannot con- 
sent to the repeal of that part of it which 
disables any Jew to purchase advowsons, 
or any thing that may give him a right to 
intermeddle in affairs relating to the 
Church; and therefore I cannot agree to 
the leaving out the exception or proviso 
contained in the Bill now before us; 
for though no Jew should ever be natu- 
ralized by parliament, yet many of them 
will certainly be naturalized by means of 
the American act, and if all Jews born 
here are to be deemed natural born sub- 
jects, we can make no doubt but that man 
of them will purchase land estates with 
advowsons annexed, and they may pur- 
chase presentations, with a view to present 
such clerks as will underhand favour their 
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religion, or such as they think will by 
their conduct bring a scandal upon Chris- 
tianity. ; 
The noble lord who spoke last was 
pleased to say, that this may be prevented 
by the bishop, who has power to enquire 
into the character and qualifications of 
every clerk presented to him, and to re- 
ject such as are deficient either in charac- 
ter or learning. It is true, my lords, the 
bishop has such a power; but as to cha- 


racter we are often imposed on by false ~ 


testimonials which are generally too easily 
obtained; and a bad character in general 
will not be a good plea upon a guare tm- 
peditt. Some particular vice or crime. 
must not only be set forth but proved, 
otherwise the bishop will be cast in the 
suit, and obliged not only to pay costs but 


to accept of the clerk to be presented. 


Now a clergyman may be a very vicious 
man, and even aman of bad character, 
though it be not possible to prove any ~ 
ticular crime, or any immoral behaviour 
against him, as all men, especially gentle. 
men, are unwilling to become informers ; 
therefore the bishop may be forced to ac- 
cept of the clerk presented, though he 
knows him to be a man of a bad character ; 
and such clergymen the Jews will proba- 
bly chuse to present, in order to bring the 
more scandal upon Christianity. _ 

Then, my lords, as to the areata 
of the clerk presented, the bishop may, 
and indeed ought to examine him, and if 
he finds him very ignorant he may and 
ought to reject him ; but in this case Jike- 
wise a guare impedit may be brought. 
against the bishop, and though it has been 
decided, that illiterature is a good plea to 
such an action, yet whether it is so or not 
is a question in law that is not yet abso- 
lutely settled, and may perhaps be deter- 
mined against the bishop. Thus your 
lordships must see, that bishops are now 
liable to great vexation upon their re- 
fusing such clerks as are presented to them, 
and they would become liable to a great 
deal more, should Jews get themselves 
possessed of many advowsons. The bishop, 
for the sake of his character, would be ob- 
liged to retuse every clerk presented by a 
Jew, if there were the least appearance of 
an objection to his character or qualifica- 
tion, otherwise the people would accuse 
him of combining with Jews to bring a 
reproach upon Christianity; and in every 
case the Jew would certainly bring his 
action of guare impedit. 

But now, my lords, suppose that every 
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Jew patron should take care to present a 
clergyman of the most undoubted qualifi- 
cation and unblemished character; yet 
his being presented to the living by a Jew 
would be a derogation to his character 
among the people, as we may certainly 
suppose from the popular clamour raised 
aganst the act now proposed to be repeal- 
ed; and this would prevent his having that 
weght and authority among the people of 
bu parish, which every clergyman ought 
tohave. Then, my lords, let us consider, 
that in this kingdom there are many dona- 
tves over which, if they have not been 
augmented, the bishop has no power either 
tstothe presentation or as to visitation : 
nay, he cannot so much as compel the 
patron to present or fill up the vacancy, 
ay other way than by ecclesiastical cen- 
sures which are now but too little regarded 
by Christians, and would certainly be held 
mcontempt by Jews; therefore we may 
mippose, that if they should acquire a 
nght to such donatives, they would never 
fll up the vacancies, but apply the income 
to the support of their own rabbis. 

I shall admit, my lords, that in Turke 
al the dignitaries of the Christian Church: 
are appointed by the d seignior or his 
bahaws. This al] Christians, I hope, la- 
ment, though those under the Ottoman 
power are forced to submit to it ; but none 
o the Turkish bashaws ever trouble their 
heads with the nomination or appoint- 
ment of parish priests; and if the Chris- 
tans in Turkey were forced to sub- 
mt to this likewise, I hope, it would 
be no argument for our willingly submit- 
ting, or rather chusing to have our parish 

tiests appointed by Jews. I am sure the 
arks would be far from looking upon any 
man as a true mussulman, if he pr 
that the Imaum or Sheik of any of their 
mosques should be chosen or named by 
the Christians. As little should we allow 
our parish priests to be named either by 
Turks or deme: and therefore, I hope, 
your lordships will not leave out the ex- 
ception or proviso contained in the Bill 
bow under your consideration. 


The Bill was then read a first time. 


November ZO. The Bill was read a se- 
cond time and committed for the next day, 
when an Amendment was made, for ex- 
plining of which we must observe, that in 
the Bill as first presented, there was a 
clause for saving from the intended re- 
peal, and for establishing the clause in the 
act of the former session, which disabled all 
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persons professing the Jewish religion to 
purchase, inherit, or take any advowson or. 
presentation, or other right or interest in 
or to any benefice, prebend, er other ec- 
clesiastical living or promotion, school,- 
hospital or donative, or any grant of an 
avoidance thereof, &c. But this clause 
was objected to both upon the first and 
second reading, because it imported a sort 
of acknowledgment, that persons profess- 
ing the Jewish religion, if born here or na- 
turalized, might purchase any other sort 
of estate; and as the same objection was 
again made in the committee, this saving 
clause was ed to be left out of the 
it was made a total repeal. 
of the former act; and in that shape the 
Bill passed the Lords and was sent down. 
to the Commons on the 23rd. 


Debate .in the Commons on the Repeal 
of the Jews Naturalization Bill.*) e 
Bill passed last session had given so much 
disgust to the people of this kingdom, 
that at the beginning of this. session, there. 
seemed to be a sort of contention between. 
some of those who in the preceding session 
had been for it, and those who had been 
against it, which of them should be first to 
move for its being repealed. In conse- 
quence of this contention, as soon as the 
motion for an Address fo his majesty was 
made, sir James Dashwood Sood up, and 
said, he did not rise to oppose the motion, 
but to desire that gentlemen would not. 
leave the House as soon as that motion 
was agreed to, because he had one of great 
importance to make, which would require 
the attendance of every member, and which 
he was resolved to make as soon as the 
motion then made for an Address was dis-. 
sey of. Accordingly as soon as the Ad- 

ress was agreed to, he rose up again, and 
after taking notice of the just indignation 
which the act of the preceding session in 
favour of the Jews, had raised among the 
people, he concluded with moving, that 
the House be called over on the 4th of 
December, in order to take that act into 
consideration. But upon being told that 
it was not usual to appoint a call of 
the House for any particular purpose, he 
agreed that his motion should be general 
for a call of the House upon that day, and 
the motion thus amended being seconded 
by lord Parker, it was agreed to without 
opposition. But the Bill coming from the. 
Lords rendered the Call unnecessary. 


* From the London Magazine. 
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November 26. The Bill was read a se- 
cond time. 


Mr. Pelham was among the foremost 
who spoke in favour of the repeal. 


Mr. Potter said :* 


Sir; after what has already passed 
upon the subject of this Bill, in this House, 
as well as the other; after that race for 
popularity which we have scen attempted 
to be run by persons who usually differ in 
their ways of thinking; and after that dex- 
terous management, or, to carry on the 
metaphor, that jockeyship, by which this 
Bill is triumphantly brought down, by one 
side, before the day is arrived which was 
desired by the other side for the conside- 
ration of it; it is natural to conclude that 
it will pass through the House without 
much opposition. I hope, however, that 
unconnected as I am with either party, 
and being used to think a little for myself, 
I shall be forgiven if I delay for a few 
minutes the course of this popular pro- 
ceeding, and if 1 interrupt the unanimity 
of the House with my negative, even 
_ though I should be single. And yet, Sir, 
1 should be heartily sorry if I should stand 
single. I am content to be the first in 
setting my face against this popular cla- 
mour; I am content to lead the way 
_ against that odium which, to many, seems 
so terrible; but 1 cannot but hope, that 
some person of weight and dignity will 
rise up to justify the proceedings of par- 
liament, to defend the honour of the le- 
gislature. Sir, they want an advocate. 
Not only the wisdom, but the integrity of 
the legislature has been arraigned, openly 
and impudently arraigned in pamphlets, in 
news: papers that have circulated through 
every country in Europe. They have 
been accused, Sir, in express terms, of 
having sold the birthright of Englishmen, 
and betrayed the Christian religion. 
King, bishops, lay-lords, and Commons, 
have combined to make this infamous bar- 
gain, and the rabble of the kingdom have 
been called up to the rescue of them. 
Pardon me, Sir, if 1- speak with warmth, 
I own I feel indignation, but I am too well 
justified in what I have said; I have not 
vverstrained the point. 

Thus arene: thus accused, Sir, it is 
roposed, in order to justify our proceed- 
ings, and to vindicate our integrity to the 


* From the original Manuscript in the band 
writing of Mr, Potter. 
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world, that without venturing to question, 
or cail to an account, the authors of 
these impudent calumnies, we should at 
once yield to the demands of the multi- 
tude, and that we should, in effect, more 
than tacitly confess our guilt, and acknow- 
ledge the justice of these accusations, by 
hastening to rescind, with most unprece- 
dented precipitation, what was done with 
great consideration, and great delibera- 
tion: pardon me, Sir, if I do not think 
that such a measure is founded upon sound 
policy, or very consistent with the dignity 
of parliament. 1 was one of those, Sir, 
who voted for the Bill when it passed: I 
avow it, Sir, thus publicly, and let those, 
who are disposed, (if there are any so dis- 
osed) make the most of that declaration. 
Fam ready to abide the consequences. I 
voted for it, because I thought it a a 
and a wise measure, and from what has 
passed since, 1 am more strongly convinc- 
ed that it is so; and when I am once sa- 
tisfied, Sir, that what I have done is right, 
I will never be brought, for any considera- 
tion, to set my hand to an ignominious re- 
cantation. And yet, this is the light in 
which, I am afraid, this proceeding will 
appear to mankind, and considering the 
spirit of insolence which prevails, 1 should 
not be surprised, if we should see this Bill, 
as soon as it is passed, hawked about the 
streets of London and Westminster, under 
the title of the Parliament’s Recantation. 
That those, Sir, who think, that permit- 
ting the Jews to be naturalized, was & 
wrong measure, should be desirous to see 
this law repealed, is natural. Of these, 
perhaps, there are some in the House; a 
few who expressed their dislike to it at 
the time when it passed, and others, who 
being absent at that time, have had an op- 
portunity to form their judgments since. 
That there may be others, who, indifferent 
as to the Bill itself, yet taking advantage 
at this dislike, have, through discontent, 
disaffection, or any other unjustifiable mo- 
tive, endeavoured to raise a clamour, and 
to blow up the coals. of dissention, and that 
these should seriously wish the repeal of 
the Bill, is likewise natural, because, un- 
doubtedly, nothing can justify them s0 
much as this proceeding. If you repeal 
the Bill, the people can never be convinc- 
ed, by experience, how shamefully they 
have been misled. That would be one 
motive, though a distant one; but there 
is another, which will operate more imme 
diately. The repeal of this Bill, Sir, will 
never be looked upon as the free and vo- 
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lantary act of the legislature; and the 


ipitation, which is used in passin 
inull be | the strongest proof that seis aoe 
We were forced to it; we did not dare to 
delay it for an hour; the champions of 
religion were so formidable, the conscious- 
nes of our Own guilt was so great, that 
we baddled the repeal through, before the 
aval of that great and dreadful day, 
vhich was solemnly appointed to deliberate 
upon it. These, Sir, are the lights in 
viich this proceeding will be trumpeted 
forth to the world, and I should not be 
surprised, if, upon the day, when this Bill 
shall pass through its last stage, we should 
se bonfires and illuminations in every dis- 
ected town in England, to celebrate the 
tnumphs obtained by the patrons and pro- 
tectors of Christianity over the Jewish par- 
lament. 

That this must be the natural conse- 
quence of sach a measure, so precipitated, 
appears to me so obvious, that when I 
leard the nay iseagae of repeal made from 
the quarter from which it came, I own I 
was astonished : nay, Sir, I was grieved at 
. I was grieved, not only as a friend to 
the Bill which was to be repealed, but as a 
member of parliament, as a friend to the 
government, as one who sincerely, and 
‘Sea bottom his et wishes to see 

e king supported, and his government 
carned on by wise and steady councils 

Bat, Sir, Besid es the light in which the 
people of this country will consider this 
repeal, we ought to look a little further. 
Trifing, as some gentlemen may now af- 
lect to represent the object of the Jew 
Bill; yet the opening the way, and throw- 
ing out the temptation to rich Jews to 
come and settle in your country, is a mea- 
sure that has drawn upon you the atten- 
tion of every politician in Europe. I 
speak this, Sir, in some degree, from my 
om knowledge. The bad state of my 
health has obliged me to pass several 
months of this last summer in fotei 
countries ; and I can assure those penile: 
men, that the Jew Bill has not been more 
the subject of conversation in England, 
than it has been in those countries among 
foreigners, whenever an Englishman hap- 
pened to be introduced. Countries, Sir, 
hitherto, of prejudice, of ignorance, of 
bigotry and superstition ; but yet, where 
the light begins to dawn, and where prin- 
ples of commerce begin to be under- 
food: 1 declare, Sir, that in those coun- 
ties I did not meet a single man, (of 
those, 1 mean, who were conversant in 
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principles of government gr commerce) 
who upon hearing the Bill stated, and ex- 
plained upon its true principles, did not 
feel and confess that it was a great object, 
and envy the happiness of those countries 
where such principles were allowed to 
prevail. eh 
Having thus brought upon yourselves, 
Sir, all this attention ; having propagated, 
throughout the commercial world, an opts 
nion of your wisdom, and of the encou- 
ragement you were ready to give to com- 
mercial people; will you, Sir, give this 
sudden turn to their opinions? Will you 
declare, that the legislature is so weak, 
that government is so weak, nay, to de-. 
scend still lower, that administration is so 
weak, that they must recede precipitately 
from their most solemn and dehberate re- 
solutions, and cannot stand the least popu- 
lar clamour? If you do, Sir, may not this 
weakness be remembered on some future 
occasion? And, may not that confidence, 
which they ought, and which they are, at 
present, disposed to place in your resolu- 
tions, be diminished? 
But, Sir, if 1 do not tire the patience of 
the House, I would beg leave to consider 
some of the principal reasons, upon which 
those, who were promoters of the Jew 
Bill last session, are now become pro- 
moters of the repeal of it. I have heard 
it said, Sir, by some of these, that the ob- 
ject of the Jew Bill is in itself trifling ; 
rightly founded indeed in principle, but 
yet of little consequence; and it is not 
worth while to make people uneasy for tri- 
fles. If this be true, Sir, why was the Bill 
passed ? Was there no opposition made 
to it at that time? Were there no Peti- 
tions against it? On the contrary, were 
not all the arguments, even those about 
religion, then urged, which have been 
urged since? Not so frequently, indeed, 
because there was not opportunity ; but 
has any thing new been said which was 
not said then? And were there not se- 
rious and grave people, who declared 
publicly their dislike to it upon a religious 
account? What was the language then 
used, Sir, in answer to this? Very diffe- 
rent, surely, from that which is now urged. _ 
I could name names, Sir, and my memory 
would serve me to repeat expressions, but 
that would be unparliamentary. - But I 
may say, in general, that the language then 
held, was such as, in my poor opinion, 
did honour to him that used it, and to the 
House that adopted it: the object was not 
then counted as trifling, and of no conse- 
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quence; that would have been inconsis- 
tent with the business of that day. 

But, then, Sir, it is said, that the cla- 
mours which have been raised since, are 
so great, that the act is rendered useless, 
because no Jew will ever think of coming 
here to apply for naturalization; and how- 
ever good the institution was, since it is 
become useless, we may as well quiet the 
ferment, by repealing it. This, Sir, is an 
argument which, in my opinion, does no 
honour to government. If the legislature 
thinks it right to invite rich Jews to settle 
here, I hope government has power to 

rotect them as well as the rest of the sub- 
jects of this realm; at least, I do not think 
it very sees to declare, that government 

_ isunable to do it. But, Sir, I do very 
readily agree, that if the same clamour 
ainst Jews was to prevail for the future, 
which has prevailed for five months past, 
not only no foreign Jews would think of 
coming over, but I am sincerely persuad- 
ed, that many of those rich Jews, who are 
now established here, would retire with 
all their effects from this state of persecu- 
tion, into some more reasonable, more ci- 
vilized country, where they would only 
have the inquisition to fear. But, Sir, is 
yielding, is giving way to clamour, the 
way to conquer it? Are we so new to po- 
pular or election-clamours, as to have lost 
our idea of the very nature of them? Are 
they likely to continue for ages, or even 
for years? And is it not notorious, that 
_ we sooner reccive, and sooner .get rid of 
Pou than any people under the sun? 
have heard, Sir, some of those who are 
frightened at the clamour, compare it to 
that which was raised formerly about the 
danger of the Church. In one respect, 
Sir, I think it to be very like, in the non- 
sense and absurdity of it, but it is by no 
means like it in its extent, nor would it 
resemble it in its continuance. How came 
that clamour, Sir, to be continued so 
long? Because the whole kingdom was 
then divided into two powerful factions ; 
and because the leaders of each side 
found a private as well as a party account 
in the continuance of clamour. They 
were kept up by art, Sir, not only by the 
side clamouring, but by the side clamour- 
ed against. Little insults, wanton perse- 
cutions, measures of violence on one side 
and the other, were suggested by cool and 
designing men, and heated imaginations 
easily pursued them. The present situa- 
tion of this country, I thank God, Sir, af- 
fords mo parallel conjuncture. Had this 
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Bill of repeal been proposed only by the 
feeble party which has promoted the cla- 
mour, had the measures of the legislature 
been supported, not with violence and ar- 
rogance, but with calmness and dignity, 
and with that spirit which is inseparable 
from dignity; had government, I mean 
the executive power, thrown in its weight ° 
as it ought ever to do in support of the 
legislature, I will venture to foretell, with- 
out claiming any ha ea power, that 
before the end of the first session of the 
new parliament, the name of Jew would 
have been as much forgot in this country, 
as that other famous distinction which, 
upon a former parallel occasion, branded | 
the name of many an honest Englishman 
with yellow letters. That clamour like 
this, Sir, had its reign; it was raised to 
serve a purpose ; it did the business of its 
day, and it is forgotten. 
ut it is said, Sir, this repeal is not 
meant as given to the clamours of the. 
multitude, it is given out of regard to 
those serious, well-meaning persons who 
really think this indulgence to the Jews 
rejudicial to religion, who are alarmed at 
it, and who, though mistaken, deserve to 
have relief given to the tenderness of their 
consciences. Relief to tender con- 
sciences! Alas, alas! Sir, surely this is 
too stale a pretext. It is a cloak so 
thread-bare, it has been so hackneyed, so 
worn formerly, by leaders of every party, 
to cover their own ambition, their own 
daringness, that there is not now a single 
tatter left to cover our terrors and timi- 
dity. But, Sir, to answer this argument 
with more seriousness than I believe it has 
ever been urged, if these tender-con- 
scienced. persons are men who have se- 
riousness and real doubts, if they are, as 
they pretend to be, true and zealous sons 
of the church, would it not have been suf- 
ficient to have quieted such doubts, that 
the measure had undergone a reconsidera- 
tion in both Houses of Parliament ; that 
the heads of the church, 26 archbishops 
and bishops, had upon the most serious de- 
liberation, pronounced it as their unani- 
mous opinion, that there was nothing in 
this law which was repugnant to the law of 
God, nothing which was inconsistent with, 
nothing which was inconvenient to the 
principles, the doctrines, or the  apeanpeec 
of Christianity ? ‘Surely, Sir, such an opl- 
nion, pronounced by such men, might 
have calmed the doubts of any private 
man, who does not conceive that the rock | 
of infallibility is placed within lis own 
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bosom. I say, pronounced by such men. { a German Jew; between a Jew going to 


There wasa time indeed, Sir, when I per- 
haps might have been prejudiced in favour 
of those who were at the head of the 
church, Unhappily for me that time is 
long since past, and I can now say, with 
as much impartiality as any one here, (be- 
axe no one has less private connection 
mth them) that a set of men of more 
exemplary lives and characters, never 
adorned the stations they are in. Look 
tpon the bench, Sir, let us ask our own 
hearts, whether there is one single man 
tho, to judge from the course of life he 
bas led, can be supposed capable of pros- 
tituting his function, and of selling that 
teigion which he is bound in so peculiar a 
manner to defend, for the sake of obtain- 
Inga ministerial smile, or an easier and 
qucker promotion? I will answer the 
estion, Sir, lam sure there is not one. I 
onot argue from hence, Sir, that therefore 
erery one is upon every occasion to be 
bound by their opinions. No, Sir, son of 
ichurchman, as Iam, I was never edu- 
cted in such principles: I was never 
tught to pin my faith, in matters of faith, 
any man’s sleeve, but in matters which 
are not of faith, which are mere matters of 
convenience, of utility, of good policy ; 
rely, Sir, a good son of the church might 
wquiesce under such opinions as these, 
even though he did not concur in them. 
But, Sit, if he cannot acquiesce, if his 
scruples are of such a nature that they 
cannot be so satisfied, it is absolutely im- 
possible the repeal of this Bill should sa- 
tsfy him. If, instead of considering this 
sa mere matter of policy, he thinks that 
God Almighty has expressly commanded, 
that no Jew shall have a legal settlement 
i any country whatsoever, and this is 
pe the scrupulous, upon this occasion, 
ink, or pretend to think, the repealing 
'sBill is nothing. You must go infinite- 
“urther: you must repeal that law pass- 
so many years since, and by which 
roar plantations have received such ad- 
"antages, which enables Jews to settle in 
merica: you must go still further, you 
mst bring in a Bill to declare, that no 
= born in England may purchase lands, 
undoubtedly he can at po nay, 
1, must go further still, and must declare 
i fitchases already made by Jews to be 
» and of no effect. I say, Sir, all this 
a be done, if there is any consistency 
8 scrupulous persons. ~ 

: © scrupulous man makes no differ- 
ce between an English born Jew, and 


America first, and then to England to be 
naturalized, or coming immediately to 
England; between a purchase alread 
made by a Jew, or to be made by one. It 
is the Jew he objects to, and his principle 
is this: they are a people cursed by God ; 
they are to have no establishment in any 
country ; and the suffering them to esta- 
blish themselves here or in America, or to 
remain established here or there till they 
have renounced Judaism and confessed 
Christ, is equally contrary to the dictates 
of Christianity. Sir, 1 do not speak this 
from my own imagination, or from my own 
ideas of their scruples ; I speak what I have 
seen in print, and printed by an authority, 
Which the clamourers on this occasion can- 
not call in question, I mean, the London 
Evening-Post. The paper I mean, Sir, 
is that of November 20, where, in a Letter 
to the author, you will find these Ex. 
tracts, which I now beg leave to read to 
you: | 

‘I believe I was the first who writ to 
you on the subject of the Jew Bill. I did 
it on a principle of conscience, because I 
thought it directly contrary to the decrees 
of God recorded both in the Old and New 
Testament, and the interest of the Chris- 
tian religion, that the Jews should have a 
legal settlement in any country whatso- 
ever, and wished it might not be attempt- 
ed in this. I am a clergyman of the 
Church of England, and am persuaded, in | 
my conscience, that it is not consistent 
with its principles to grant them a settle- 
ment by law. The question was scarce 
started before it was turned to serve the 
purposes of a general election, and thereby 
made purely political. It is possible it 
may be considered in both Houses in a 
political light, and those who are in their 
consciences persuaded there was no harm 
in the former Bill, may strive who shall 
be the first to move, second, or third the 
motion for a repeal of the former act, that 
is, to please the populace. It is possible 
they may retain the clause to disqualify 
the Jews from purchasing advowsons to 
livings, with a view to please the clergv, 
and to obviate one objection to the Bill. 
If no more should be done, the main ob- 


jection to the Bill will still subsist, which is, 


that it gives the Jews a power to purchase 
lands, &c.—If nothing more than this is. 
done, the question whether they had, be- 
fore the late act, a right to purchase, 
stands as it did before: since, therefore, 
it is well known the gentlemen of the law, 
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who are to decide the question if brought 
before them, are of opinion they had such 
a right; to repeal the late Bill, without 
making an express law against their pre- 
tended right to make purchases, will be 
deluding the people. The opinion of 
Jawyers is of no weight in the present case. 
What right they had before, is nothing to 
the purpose. The question now is, not 
whether they had a right, but whether, if 
they had this right, they ought not to be 
deprived of it, because they are disposed 
to make use of it.” 

These few extracts, Sir, are what I 
shall observe upon. ‘They manifestly 
contain the opinion of a scrupulous and 
conscientious man; and the whole letter 
is wrote witl: less passion than any thing I 
have seen on that side of the question. 
The writer tells you that he is a clergy- 
man, that he writes for conscience sake, 
and laments the political turn which party 
purposes have given to the question. This, 
therefore, is plainly one of those serious and 
scrupulous men whom the repeal of this 
Bill is designed to satisfy ; one of those who 
are convinced in their consciences thatthe 
are bound, by our holy religion, to mak 
out such and such as the enemies of God 
Almighty ; and with great zeal and Chris- 
tian meeknegs to call aloud for persecu- 
tion, But these, Sir, as I said before, 
will never be satisfied with the repeal of 
this Bill. The letter-writer tells you they 
cannot be so satisfied; that repealing the 
Bill without going farther, is deluding the 
people, and that without considering what 
rights the Jews have under our present 
constitution in the opinions of all the 
judges (the only lawyers that determine 
upon rights) the parliament ought to pro- 
ceed to strip them of their rights, till they 
shall be eluced to such a condition as 
the letter-writer, in his great charity, shall 
think suitable to the enemies of God Al- 
mighty. If then, Sir, this is the least that 
is expected from us; if the scruples taken 
up upon this occasion are of such a nature 
as manifestly cannot be satisfied without 
going such lengths as are totally incon- 
sistent with the. safety, the honour, the 
justice of government, why do we give way 
to'them in the first instance? Why do we 
indeed delude the people, and make them 
suspect that these scruples are well found- 
ed, by so extraordinary an attempt to sa- 
tisfy them? Why do we not make our 
stand here and declare, with that dignity 
and authority which becomes a legislative 
body, that these are not the scruples of 
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true religion, that they are the scruples of 
weakness, of ignorance, of bigotry, and of 
superstition ; and that they lead the way 
to doctrines contrary to all Christian cha- 
rity? This, Sir, would, in my opinion, 
have been the proper method of treating 
scruples, which we cannot, nay, which we 
do not mean to satisfy, but which it is 
more than possible we may encourage’ by 
giving way to: scruples not new, not in- 
vented on this occasion, and against Jews 
ony but the relics of anti-toleration prin- 
ciples, long since worn out and Yorgotten, 
and which have lurked in the minds of a 
few, and, in my conscience, I believe a very 
few individuals; but, Sir, if designing 
persons have taken advantage of these 
miserable dying embers, and have blowa 
them up into a flame: if for private 
interest, and for bad views, any people 
have been wicked enough to ingraft 
clamour upon scruple, do not on the 
other hand, let it be said, that we have 
deviated from the rules of sound policy, 
that we have sacrificed a measure in itself 
just and well founded, that we have suf- 
fered this stroke to be given to the prin- 


ciples of toleration, those great principles _ 


upon which the welfare of our country 
depends, for the sake of allaying a little 
popular clamour which we had not 


strength of mind and steadiness enough to — 


face. : 
Sir George Lyttelton®™ said : 


Mr. Speaker ; 1 see no occasion to 
enter at present into the merits of the Bill 
we passed the last session for the natu- 
ralization of Jews, because I am convinced 
that, in the present temper of the nation, 
not a single fureign Jew will think it ex- 
pedient to take any benefit of that act; 
and therefore the repealing of it is giving 
up nothing. I assented to it last year, ID 
hopes it might induce some wealthy Jews 
to come and settle among us ; in that light 
I saw enough of utility in it to make me 
incline rather to approve than dislike tt; 
but, that any man alive could be zealous 
either for or against it, I confess I had no 
idea. What affects our religion is, indeed, 
of the highest and most serious impor- 
tance. God forbid we should ever be in- 
different about that! But I thought this 
had no more to do with religion than apy 
turnpike act we passed in that sessi0n 5 
ie Se ha ate ee et ak lacs Ae 

* Afterwards lord Lyttelton. This Speech 
is printed from his lordship’s last corrected 


copy. 
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wd, after all the divinity that has been 
preached on the subject, I think so still. 
Resolution and steadiness are excellent 
quiites; but it is the application of them 
wm which their value depends. A wise 
t, Mr. S er, will know 
wher lo yield, as well as where to resist: 
wnj there is no surer mark of littleness of 
uelin an administration than obstinacy 
trie. Public wisdom, on some occa- 
acs, or pansy to give way to 
olly, ially in a free country, 
te bani of the people aie he 
omsidered as attentively, as the humour of 
aking in an absolute monarchy. Under 
both forms of government, a prudent and 
haest ministry will indulge a small folly, 
ud will resiet 8 great one. Not to vouch- 
afenowand then a kind indulgence to the 
former, would discover an ignorance of 
human nature: not to resist the latter at 
times, would be meanness and ser- 


St, I look on the Bill we are at present 
dating, not as a sacrifice made to popu- 
krty, (for it sacrifices nothing) but as a 
prudent regard to some consequences 
using from the nature of the clamour 
rased against the late act for naturalizing 
Jen, which seem to require a particular 
consideration. | 
Ithas been hitherto the rare and envied 
elcity of his Mmajesty’s reign, that his sub- 
cls have enjoyed such a settled tran- 
quillty, such a freedom from any ang 
ou disputes, as is not to be paral- 
7m any former times. The true 
Christian spirit of moderation, of charity, 
universal benevolence, has prevailed in 
it People, has prevailed in the clergy of 
raoks and degrees, instead of those 
ral Principles, those bigoted preju- 
) that furious, that implacable, that 
sila zeal, which had often done so 
. hurt both to the church and the 
“te. But, from the ill-understood insig- 
ai act of parliament you are now 
‘i to repeal, occasion has been taken 
deprive us of this inestimable advan- 
(8 @ pretence to disturb the peace 
a church, to infuse idle fears into the 
of the people, and make religion it- 
vat engine of sedition. It behoves the 
Y, a8 well as the wisdom of parliament, 
ss int those endeavours. Sir, the 
ety mischief that can be done to re- 
ie 8 to pervert it to the purposes of 
i eaven and hell are not more 
Gompel te sonen cent spirit of the 
e ; 
VOL, vw ignant spirit of party 
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The most {mpious wars ever made were 
those called Holy Wars. He who hates 
another man for not being a Christian, ig 
himself not a Christian. Christianity, Sir, 
breathes love, and peace, and good will to 
man. A temper conformable to the dic- 
tates of that holy religion has lately dis- 
tinguished this nation ; and a glorious dis- 
tinction it was! But there is latent, at all- 
times, in the minds of the vulgar, a spark 
of enthusiasm: which, if blown by the. 
breath of a party, may, even when it seems 
quite extinguished, suddenly revived 
and raised toaflame. The act of last ses- 
sion, for naturalizing of Jews, has very 
unex y administered fuel to feed 
that flame; to what a height it may rise,, 
if it should continue much longer, one 
cannot easily tell ; but take away the fuel: 
and it will die of itself. 

Something that fell from my hon. friend 
who spoke last, makes it proper for me to 
a one eee more, in Rete sae 

e expediency of passing this Bill. It is 
the pains of all the Roman Catholic 
countries, that there the church and the 
state, the civil power and the hierarchy, 
have separate interests, and are continually. 
at variance one with the other. It is our 
happiness, that here they form but one 
system. While this harmony lasts, what- 
ever hurts the church, hurts the state; 
whatever weakens the credit of the go- 
vernors of the church, takes away from 
the civil power a part of its strength, aad 
shakes the whole constitution. 

Sir, I trust and believe, that, by speedily 
passing this Bill, we shall silence that . 
obloquy which has so unjustly been cast 
upon our reverend prelates (some of the 
most respectable that ever adorned our 
ey for the part they took in the act 
which this repeals ; and it greatly imports. 
the whole community, that they should 
not lose that respect which is so justly due 
to them, by a popular clamour kept up in 
Opposition to a measure of no importance 
in itself. But, if the departing from that 
measure should not remove the prejudice 
so maliciously raised, I am certain that no 
farther step you can take will be able to re- 
move it; and therefore, I hope you will 
stop here. This appears to be a reasona- 
ble and safe condescension, by which no- 
body will be hurt; but all beyond this 
would be dangerous weakness in govern- 
ment. It might open a door to the widest 
enthusiasm, and to the most mischievous 
attacks of political disaffection working 
upon that enthusiasm. If you encourage 
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sad authorise it to fall en the synagogue, 
it will go from thence to the meeting- 
house, and in the end to the palace. But 
let us be careful to check its farther pro- 
| The more zealous we are to sup- 
port Christianity, the more vigilant should 
we be in maintaining toleration. If we 
bring back persecution, we bring back the 
anti-christian spirit of popery ; and when 
the spirit is here, the whole system will 
soon fellow. Toleration is the basis of all 
public quiet: it is a charter of freedom 
given to the mind, more valuable, I think, 
, than that which secures our persons and 
estates; indeed they are inseparably con- 
nected together; for, where the mind is 
ot free, where the conscience is en- 
thralled, there is no freedom. Spiritual 
tyranny puts on the galling chains ;-but 
civil tyranny is called in to rivet and fix 
them ; we see it in Spain and many other 
countries; we have, formerly, both seen 
and felt itin England. By the blessing of 
God, we are now delivered from all kinds 
of oppression: let us take care, that they 
may never return. 
he Bill before us, I am sure, is not 
persecution ; it only puts every body in 
that situation where every body was easy. 
It is a gentle, a prudent, and a moderate 
measure; tending to quiet and settle the 
minds of men, which have been opienery 
disturbed without any necessity; and, 
therefore, I give it my most hearty con- 
currence. | 


Nov. 27. In the committee, the pre- 
amble to the Bill met with some opposi- 
tion. It was as follows: ‘* Whereas an 
act of parliament was made, and passed in 
the 25th year of his majesty’s reign, en- 
titled, ‘ An Act topermit,’ &c. and whereas 
occasion has been taken from the said act, 
to raise discontents and disquiets in the 
minds of many of his majesty’s subjects ; 
be it enacted.”? Some gentlemen, who 
had all along the Bill, thought 
that those words in the preamble contained 
an indecent reflection upon the almost uni- 
versal sense of the people of England. 
Sir Roger Newdigate, therefore, moved to 
leave out the words, ‘‘ Occasion has been 
taken toraise discontents and disquietudes,”” 
and to insert in their stead, ‘* Great dis- 
contents and disquietudes had, from the 
said act, arisen in.”? Which motfon oc- 
casioned the following debate : 


Sir Roger Newdigate ; 
Suir; I was last year against every 
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step of the Bill, which to the dishonour of 
this nation was afterwards passed into 9 
law, for putting Jews upon an equal foot- 
ing with the best Christians, and for giving 
them a preference to those of every other 
religion. I was then against it, because I 
thought :t a Bill of a most dangerous ten- 
dency, not only to the religion, but to the 
liberties and properties of the people of 
this kingdom. 1 am still of the same opi- 
nion, and therefore I could not but with 
pleasure lear that a Bill was brought inta 
the other House, even by our ministers 
themselves, for the repeal of that danger- 
ous law.. But the preamble which has 
been now read to us, gives me the utmoet 
surprize: 1 cannot but look upon it as a 
more extraordinary instance of ministerial 
haughti and obstinacy than is to be 
met with in the British annals. The gen- 
tlemen who were hast year the patrons and 
prone of the Biil then passed into a 
aw, have, it seems, condescended to sacri- 
fice their ee bait to fps satisfac- 
tion of a delu eople, as su 
them to be; but rather than sckriowiedse 
that they were in the wrong, or under any 
mistake, they are resolved to give a reason 
for this their good-natured condescension, 
which not only is false in fact, but implies 
a reflection upon the whole people of this 
kingdom ; for this is plainly the meaning 
and the intention of the preamble now 
under our censideration. 

If we agree to this preamble, Sir, we 
must agree, and every reader must su 
it to have been the Spinioa of this House: 
that the law was in itself an innocent and 
an useful law, but that occasion had from 
thence been taken by some wicked people, — 
to raise discontents, and to disquiet the 
minds of many of his majesty’s pte 
Now this I say, Sir, is absolutely in 
fact. The occasion for those discontents 
and disquietudes was not taken, but given : 
it was the law itself that gave the occasion : 
the more it was considered, the more its 
evil and dangerous tendency Leah : 
so that at last a great majority, I may 
almost the wile? people of this Lingdeah; 
came to look upon it as an affront upon 
the religion we profess, and a design to in- 
troduce amongst us a large body of people, 
who from interest as well as inchnation, 
nay, who for their own safety, would at all 
times be ready to support any scheme for 
the establishment of arbitrary power; and 
this came at last to be the opinion not o 
of those of the Established Chureh, but. of 
almost every man in the kingdom whe 
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professes himeelf, or has any sort of pre- 
tence, to be a Christian. 
la this respect therefore, Sir, the pre- 
gmble, as it now stands, must be allowed 
to be false ; and toa suppose it true, is to 
throw as a reflection upon the whole 
people of this kingdom as can be thrown 
upm the people of any country; for it is 
euppeing them so ignorant and weak as 
te be impdsed Fo by artful men, and 
made to believe to be for their disho- 
nour and destruction, which is really in it- 


self quite innocent, er which might tend 
pral to their preservation and happiness. 
say, Sir, the whole people, for I may 
with great propriety say so, because, I be- 
lieve there never waa a in any 
country that produced so general a mur- 
mur among the people ; how different 
those of this age who pretend to be Whigs, 
re from their ancestors, may appear from 
thispreamble. Among their ancestors the 
aE Oc maxim was, ‘ Lies uli est 
vex Dei;’ but their posterit is 
heve in this ble told ws, that ¢ Vex 
Populi est vox Diaboli,’ as it must be, if it 
be directed by artful and wicked men. But 
whatever the late patrons of this law may 
new think, I believe the people of this 


kingdom, to take them in general, are, 


~ mature consideration, as good judges 
their own interest or honour as the ma- 
joity of either House of Parliament can 
ace to be; apne! it eo if 

could be so easily im on or led, 
ss this preamble insinuates, | would have 


to their epinion of the law now 
to be repealed, it must proceed from a 
falure either in their wisdom or their vi- 
glance; for, I hope, it will be allowed to 
be the of every minister, to take care 
people shall not be imposed on, 

it is certainly his interest to take all 
possible care to prevent the Pain oa from 
conceiving & opinion of any of his 
measures ; and the more weak and igno- 
rant the people are, the better opportunity 
be has to do so, because he has the proper 
means for this purpose more at his com- 
— than any set of private men can 
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Thus, Sir, as the preamble now under . 
our consideration contains an assertion 
which is false in fact, and as it implies a 
reflectioa, which must necessarily be an 
unjust reflection, upon the sense of the 
people of this kingdom, or a very just and 
true reflection upon the wisdom or vigi- 
lance of our ministers, I think I have good 
reason to hope, that I shall succeed in the 
amendment I am to propose, which is, to 
leave out the words, ‘ occasion has been 
taken from the said Act to raise discon- 
tents, and to disquiet,’ and to insert in 
their stead, ‘‘ great discontents and dis- 

ietudes had from the said Act arisen in.’ 

is amendment, Sir, will remove the ob- 
jections I have made; and as it does not 
contain any express acknowledgment, that 
those who promoted or agreed to the pass- 
ing of that Act were under any mistake in 
their judgment, 1 hope a majority of them 
will agree to this amendment; in which, I 
think my hopes the better founded, as we 
have a precedent which happened at a 
time when we had as wise, and, I believe, 
as haughty an administration, as any we 


have had since that time, I mean, the act 


passed in the 7th of the late king, for giv- 
ing his majesty a power to remove persons 
supposed to be infected with the plague 
from their habitations, and to make lines 
about, and confine the inhabitants within 
such places as shoald be infected ; for thie 
act having raised great discontents and 
disquietudes in the minds of his majesty’s 
subjects, it was for that reason repealed by 
an act of the very next session, without 
throwing any reflection upon the people, 
or so much as insinuating that their dis- 
contents and disquietudes were without 
any solid foundation. On the contrary, the 

reamble contained an express acknow- 
fedgment, that the execution of the powers 
in the act to be repealed, might be grievous 
to the people, and consequently, that every 
member of either House who had agreed 
to it, was in the wrong, or had erred in his 
judgment ; which is much more than I now 
desire. I have therefore, I say, good rea- 
son to hope, that gentlemen will follow 
that precedent upon the present occasion, 
at least s0 far as not to throw any reflec- 
tion upon the people; and consequently, 
I shall conclude with moving the Amend- 
ment I have mentio 


Mr. Robert Nugent : 


Sir; I am not at all ashamed te 
own that I was last session for the act 


which is now proposed to be repealed, and 
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gave my vote for the Bill in every step it 
made through this House. I could not 
then think it a bad Bill, though I thought 
it of no great importance; and as I have 
still rhe same opinion of it, I shall with the 
same indifference agree to its being re- 
pealed; for to both, I think, we may very 
justly apply what Montagne says of the 
New Stile when it was first introduced. 
¢ Pope Gregory,’ says he, ‘ has found out 
‘an evil which hurt nobody, and he has 
‘applied a remedy which does nobody 
‘any good.’ Having thus declared my 
opinion of the act itself, ever tleman 
must suppoee, that I cannot think the po- 
pular clamour raised against it has any 
solid foundation. I am convinced, that 
no such clamour would have arose, if great 
pains had not been taken, and we may 
easily guess by whom, to spréad fantastical 
fears among the people; therefore I must 
think the words of the preamble more 
proper than any that can be inserted in 
their room. Can we deny, that occasion 
has been taken. from this act to raise dis- 
contents among the people? Can this be 
denied by any one who has seen the num- 
berless papers and pamphlets that. have 
been dispersed through the kingdom 
against it? By these papers and pamph- 
lets a spirit has been raised among the 
lower sort of people for the repeal of this 
act, and as it is of so little importance, I 
think they ought to be humoured; for 
this sort of people in every country, like 
children, take now and then a fancy to 
a hobby-horse, without which there is no 
keeping them quiet. 

But I am really surprized, Sir, to hear 
gentlemen talk seriously of this act, as if 
it were an affront to our religion, and of 
the most dangerous consequence to our 
liberties. With respect to our religion, I 
think the act is plainly founded upon that 
unbounded charity and universal benevo- 
lence, which is the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of Christianity. How, then, can 
this act be an affront to that religion which 
we have so great reason to believe to be 
the purest Christianity now established in 
any country under the sun? And with re- 
He to our liberties, every one knows, 

at the liberties we enjoy is what makes 
the Jews so fond of coming to settle in this 
country. Can we, then, suppose, that they 
would ever contribute to the destruction of 
that which is their chief temptation for 
coming hither? Surely, Sir, the opinion of 
some gentlemen with regard to the Jews 
maust be very much changed from what it 
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was some yearsago; for I remember when 
I had the honour to receive the commands 
of this House to prepare and bring in a 


Bill for a general naturalization of foreign 


Protestants (and I shall always look upon 
it as an honour*) the Jews applied to me 
for a clause in their favour, and I was in- 
clined to have added some clause for that 
purpose ; but I was afraid lest it might ob- 
struct the Bill, and therefore I refused to 
comply with their request. Yet I after- 
wards found that the want of such a clause 
was made one of the chief arguments 
against my Bill; for the Jews were then 
represented as a most innocent, harmless 
and useful people, and many advan 
were talked of, which might accrue to thi 
nation from their naturalization. | 
Now, Sir, with regard to the reflection 
said to be cast by this preamble upon the 
people of this kingdom, I do not think it 
afalse or an unjust reflection to say, that 
the lower sort of people in any country 
may be imposed on and misled by artful 
and designing men. It is so in all coun- 
tries: it will always be so: any thing will 
upon some occasions serve for a popular 
cry: we know what a combustion was 
once raised in this country by the cry of 
the Church being in danger ; and yet it was 
never brought into greater danger, than 
it was by those very men who were the 
authors of that cry. Even at this present 
time, there is among the country people a 
very general clamour against the New- 
Stile Act; and as I have been, ever since 
my appearing for a general naturalization 
of foreign Protestants, represented as the 
author of every thing they think bad, I 
was said to be the author of that act, and 
Am now said to be the author of this Jews 
act; on the hearing of which an old woman 
made this judicious remark, ‘ Ay,’ ee 
she, ‘ it would be no wonder should he 
be for naturalizing the devil, for he was 
one of those that banished Old Christ- 
mas. 
And next, Sir, as to the supposed re- 
flection upon the wisdom and vigilance of 
our ministers. I am surprised to hear any 
such thing supposed by a gentleman who 
is so well acquainted with the nature of 
mankind; for it is well known, that the 
peor’ in all countries are apt to be jea- 
ous of, and to envy those’ that are placed 
in authority over them, therefore they are 
always more ready to give ear to,' and to 
place an implicit faith in what is said or 


i 
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writen against ministers, than in what can 
be said or written in their favour. For 
this reason a wise and steady minister will 
give himself very little trouble about any 
groondiess clamour that may be artfully 
raised smongst ee popula If it be a 
matter of importance he will stand stea- 
diy the measure he has resolved on, 
and leave the people to cool by them- 
selves; for like all whimsical men, the 
more you oppose their whim, the more 
a violently they adhere to it: and 
iit be a matter of no importance, he will 
couply with the popular humour, which in 
miirge case was, I believe, long since 
resolved on by our ministers, and conse- 
qeently, they had no occasion to give 
themselves any trouble about setting the 
people right in their way of judging about 
the act which is now to be aled. 
Therefore, Sir, the ble, as it now 
rands, rather shews the good nature and 
cumplacency of our ministers, than any 
vant of wisdom or vigilance; and as the 
vord ‘ groundless,? is not inserted in this 
preamble, I think it a manifest proof, that 
those who had the preparing of this Bill, 
vere careful not to throw any reflection 
tpn the people; for if such had been 
tier design, they would certainly have 
made the preamble run thus: “ and where- 
occasion has been taken from the said 
act, to raise dless discontents, and 
without any jugt cause to disquiet,” and 
even if it had run thus, I should have been 
ready tohave agreed to it, because I think 
it would have contained nothing but what 
was just and true. | 
As to the act of the 7th of the late king, 
rhich was repealed the next following ses- 
hon, surely, no gentleman can think there 
= wh ee of ae between — 
is which is now to be repeal 
By that act the liberty of every man in the 
ogdom was actually given up; for the 
goverment were empowered to imprison 
0 a lazaret any man they pleased to say 
"is Suspected of being infected with the 
plague, without either judge or jury to 
e, whether or no there was any 
ground for that suspicion. This, I am 
sab no British parliament would ever 
agreed to, if they had not been 
into'a panic by the plague, which 
Bice ging at Marseilles in France, 
ind by a well-grounded apprehension, that 
. is spread over that whole kingdom, 
nd from make its way to this. 
reais we cannot wonder, that when 
pinic was over, the parliament took 
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care to ob i so dangerous a law, or to 

refix to the repeal such a preamble as the | 

on. gentleman was pleased to mention. 
But as I can see no reason for repealing 
the law now under our consideration, save 
only the occasion which has been from 
thence taken, in my opinion, with great 
art and industry, to raise discontents among 
the people, I think the preamble cannot 


be more roperly worded than it is, and 
therefore I s e against the amendment 
proposed. ; 


Mr. Thomas Prowse: 


Sir; whatever the hon. gentleman 
may think of the act which is now to be 
repealed, whatever he might have thought 
of the Bill last session when it was de- 
pending in parliament, I must be of opi- 
nion, that those who were last session its 
chief patrons, thought it a Bill of very 
great importance, otherwise they would 
not have treated the city of London as 
they did, when the lord mayor, aldermen, — 
and common-council of that great, and, FE 
hope I may say, as yet Christian city, peti- ‘ 
tioned almost unanimously against the Bill 
being passed into a law; forevery gentleman 
within doors must remember, and it will, I 
believe, be remembered by many without, 
with what warmth the petitioners were 
treated by some gentlemen upon that oc- 
casion. And I must alse be of opinion, 
that they now think the repeal of act 
of — importance, otherwise they would 
not have been so extremely vigilant in 
taking the first ore to introduce 
a Bill for that purpose. What were their 
reasons last session for thinking the act of 


so great importance, I shall not pretend 


to explain; but I can easily guess, what 
is their reason for being now so careful to 
be themselves the first authors of its re- 
al; and therefore I am surprised at their 
aving prefixed to it such a preamble. 2% 
believe every gentleman supposes, thattheir 
design in this repeal’ is to pacify, and to 
regain the favour of the people; but if a 
gentleman had:taken an affront at any 
thing I had done, I should think it a very 
bad way to pacify him, or to recover his 
favour, should I tell him, Sir, to satisf 
you I will undo what I have done, but if 
you had not been such a foo! as to allow 
yourself to be imposed on by my enemies, 
you could not have takeh amiss what I 
did. i ‘ ; 
Sir, I a to ev entleman who 
understan Pine English 1 sa cusge. if this 
is not, with respect to the people of this 
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kingdom, the plain and direct sense of this 
preamble; and therefore, as a friend to 
those who brought in the Bill, I must be 
for the alteration proposed. But besides 
this, I have two other, and with me much 
stronger reasons for being of this opinion, 
the first of which is, because I take the 
reamble, as it now stands, to be abso- 
y false in fact; and the second, be- 
cause I think it inconsistent with the dig- 
nity of parliament. That the disaffected 
vill take advantage of every wrong or im- 
pradent measure pursued by our present 
government, I do not in the least ques- 
tion; but of a right and wise measure, I 
am sure they can take no advantage; for 
though they may probably endeavour to 
misrepresent every public measure, yet if 
the measure be in itself right, we know 
from experience, that they never could, 


by any misrepresentation, raise discon- | nacy. | 
I must therefore, Sir, be still of opinion, — 


tents or soa a ae in the minds of those 
that are well affected to our present happy 
establishment ; and I should be very s 
to thmk, that no man could be well-af- 
fected to our present happy establishment, 
who appeared to be dissatisfied with the 
act which is now to be repealed. Even 
the London Evening Post I cannot sup- 
pose to be a disaffected r, merely on 
account of the many things that were 
hshed in it agains¢ this act; at least, if 
it be a disaffected paper, I hope I shall 
not be supposed to be disaffected, because 
I advertised in it; for I did so because I 
. saw that an hon. gentleman over against 
me upon the floor had advertised in it, 
and no man, surely, will suspect him of 
being disaffected. 
But, Sir, whatever we may think of that 
perets is well known, that many of the 
friends to the government expressed 
their dislike to this act in the most public 
manner; and I de not wonder at their 
doing 80; for though Christian charity 
aad benevolence obliges us to wish that 
all Jews, Turke, and Pagans may become 
Christian, and even to take all proper me- 
theds for converting them, yet by the pre- 
cepts of Christianity we are expressly com- 
manded not to associate with such people ; 
censequently I must still think, that an 
act for their naturalization is not con- 
sistent with our established religion, and I 
mm sure, that every Christian church 
under the sun would look upon such an 
act as an affront; for there is a great dif- 
ference between that of giving the Jews 
the protection of the laws whilst they live 
honestly and peaceably amongst us, and 
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that of naturalizing or associating them 
into our society: the former we are by 
Christian charity and benevolence obliged 
to do, but the latter we are expressly com- 
manded not to do; and it is really in my 
opinion, attempting, as far as we can, to 
falsify that prophecy which says, that the 
Jews shall be scattered among all nations, 
without finding any ease or rest for the 
sole of the foot. How vain this attempt 
was may plainiy appear from the Bill 
which we have now before us, and which 


for this very reason I make no doubt of 


seeing passed into a law; as that prophecy 
has aiready been in many natticulers sur- 

isingly fulfilled, consequently I must 

lieve, that it will always hold true, and 
that the Jews never will obtain a fixed 
settlement in any country, whilst they 
continue in their present perverse obsti- 


that our passing of this act was as great an 


affront as we could well put upon our | 


established Church, or indeed upon any 


Christian establishment; and I am sur- 


prised to hear any gentleman imagine, 


that our having multitudes of Jews settled _ 
amongst us, and possessed of a great part _ 


of the landed property of this king 

would not be ef the most dangerous con- 
sequence to our liberties. I shall grant, 
that one reason for their desiring to settle 
in this country may be, the knowledge and 
experience they Rave of their having a 
better security for their lives and fortunes 
here than they can have any where else; 
but that security must always depend upon 
the government being able to protect 
them 


against the hatred and resentment — 


of the people; for that they will always © 
be hateful to the people, we may both - 
from reason and experience be convinced. * 


Whilst there are but a few of them bere, 
and whilst they possess little or no landed 


to. oOo 


property, that hatred will never rise toany 


excessive height; but the more they im 
crease in numbers or landed property, the 
more that 
and will at 


arbitrary one can protect them against it; 


opular hatred will increase, © 
come to such a height, that ~ 
no sort of government but an absolute and ) 


therefore, however much the Jews may — 


like their present security, in order to 

reserve it they will join in every measure 
bor the establishment of arbitrary powér, 
because they may then hope by means of 
an Esther, or some such favourite, to get 
@ principal share of the government iato 
their own hands, and to be thereby ea 
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ebled to put their foot upon the necks of 
the e who have always been and al- 
7" be their decl enemies. 
should not have troubled you, Sir, 
with so much an act which is now 
to be repealed, but only to shew, that the 
discontents of the people arose from the 
nature of the act itself, and consequently 
thst what is asserted in this preamble is 
atbalutely false in fact. And now, Sir, 
with regard to the dignity of parliament, 
Ihopeno man, nor party of men, ever 
pretended, that our British parliaments 
were infallible : that we are fallible is al- 
west every ‘session confessed by the 
mendments, alterations, or s of 
former acts of parliament. It 1s there- 
fore, no way inconsistent with the Cignity 
df parliament to admit, that we have been 
mistaken, and have passed a law which, 
upon more mature consideration, we find 
fh with bad consequences, 
therefore ought to be repealed.’ This 
was the case with respect to the act, which 
bs been mentioned, for preventing the 


ashes: of the plague. That act in its 
passage though the ae Houses of Parlia- 
ment was as strenuously supported by the 
administration as this Jews act was; but 
when it came to be considered by the peo- 
ple without doors, they presently saw the 
us consequences it might be at- 
with ; an began to murmur 
amet it almost as much, though nut so 
generally, as they have done against this 
Jews act. This opened the eyes of the 
then administration ; so that the very next 
eaten they themselves not only brought 
ma Bill for the eee of it, but in the 
preamble to the Bill confessed their mis- 
tke, by assigning as the reason for the 
» because the execution of the 
powers contained in that act might be 
grievous to the people. 
This, Sir, was wise and right: this was 
consistent with the dignity of parliament ; 
ut surely it is inconsistent with the dig- 
nity of parliament to confess or insinuate, 
that we have been frightened into the re- 
peal of a law which we thought right, be- 
cause the most senseless and stupid part 
ofthe vulgar have been misled by the dis- 
afected, and induced to murmur against 
% This would shew a degree of pusilla- 
hmity, which must render us contemptible 
m the eyes of the people; and I am sorry 
to say, Sir, that parliaments had never 
more reason to be careful of preserving 
their character among the , than we 
have at present; for from several things 
8 
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that have happened of late years, the 
ple begm te te ve little confidence in 
liament. Our civil istrates have 
ong since lost their authority among the 
people, to such a degree, that they reust al- 
most upon every occasion be supported 
by the military pee but parliaments, I 
hope, never will lose their authority, for 
the moment they do, they will become 
terrible, and consequently hateful to the 
people; and I may venture to prophesy, 
that their fate will soon after be the same 
with that of the assembly of the atates in 
France, or the cortez in Spain: they will 
never more be allowed to assemble. This, 
Sir, I may venture to prophesy because 
parliaments will always be troublesome te 
ministers; and therefore no minister will 
ever advise his sovereign to eall a pariia- 
ment, unless he finds it absolutely neces- 
sary to support or enforce his measures by 
means of their authority among the people. 
But, Sir, can we expect to preserve any 
authority among the le, if we aseert 
what they generally know to be false, or 
if we tell them that we have been frighten- 
ed into the repeal of a just and useful law, 
only because the very scum of the popu- 
lace have been misled by our enemies, and 
induced to murmur against it? Yet one 
or other of these two must be the conse- 
quence, if this preamble should be passed 
as it stands at present; therefore, I hope, 
the amendment propesed, or some other 

proper amendment, will be agreed to. 


Mr. Pelham: 


Sir; it is an old observation, and 
an fobservation which almost every day’s 
experience confirms, that great events 
often spring from trivial causes; and from 
the act which is now to be repealed, we 
might have seen a new confirmation of this 
observation; for though the act was of 
very little importance in itself, yet from 
the opposition it met with whilst it was 
passing, and the use that has been made 
of it since it did pass, it has become an af- 
fair of very ‘great importance ; because, 
should it subsist, it might produce some 
fatal event, as it has artfully and most in- 
dustriously been cooked up into a reli- 
gious dispute. It is this, Sir, and this 
alone that inclines me to be for the repeat 
of the act ; because I have always ebserv~ 
ed, that when religion is brought into any 
dispute, reason is from that moment Jaid © 
aside, and it becomes on both sides a sort 
of enthusiasm, the effect of which has been 
fatal to this nation, and but a few years 
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ago was fatal to Europe as wellas to this 
nation. Many gentlemen amongst us 
must remember, and all, I believe, have 
read of the Trial of that otherwise insigni- 
ficant parson Dr. Sacheverell ;* could any 
one at the beginning have imagined that 
the prosecution of such a low, insignificant 

arson was an affair of any importance? 
Yet from thence occasion was taken to 
raise the cry of the Church being in dan- 
ger, and this soon propagated such a spirit 
among the people against our then excel- 
Jent ministers, as gave their enemies the 
courage to supplant them, which put a 
stop to the war that had been so glorious- 
ly, so successfully, carried on by the great 
duke of Marlborough, by a most inglori- 
ous, I may say, a most infamous peace, 
when our armies were approaching the 
very gates of Paris. This has since cost 
us, as well as our allies, a great deal of 
blood and treasure: I wish it may not at 
last cost both of us our independency ; but 
whatever may be the consequence, it is a 
late proof, that the most signal events 
may sometimes spring from the moet trivial 
causes. 

The case now before us, Sir, is of the 
very same nature. Who could have ima- 
a when the Bill for permitting the 

ews to be naturalized was first brought 
into the other House, it was an affair of 
any importance, or that religion was any 
way concerned in the question? Could 
any one imagine this who reflected, that 
the Bill for naturalizing all such Jews as 
shall reside seven years in any of our co- 
Jonies or plantations, had passed through 
both Houses without the least opposition, 
and has now subsisted for several years 
without causing the least murmur among 
the people? Surely, if any danger could 
arise either to our religion or liberties, 
from our having a great number of Jews 
amongst us, that law would be more dan- 
gerous than the law which is now to be 
~aled could ever be, were it to subsist 
to the end of the world; because either 
House of Parliament may, when they 
please, put a stop to the naturalizing of 
any more Jews by virtue of the latter, 
whereas both Houses together cannot 
put a stop to the naturalizing of any more 
ews by virtue of the former, without the 
consent of the crown, which no prince 
would grant who had a design against our 
liberties, and who thought that the Jews 
might be useful to him in the carrying on 
of that design. 


* See Howell’s State Trials, vol. 15, p. 1. 
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Ido not mention this, Sir, from any 
opinion I have, that the act for naturaliz- 
ing all such Jews as shall reside seven 
years in our plantations, can ever be of 
dangerous consequence to our religion or 
liberties: I mention it only to shew, that 
occasion must have been taken by some 
persons or other to mislead the people with 
regard to the law past last session, and to 
possess them with a conceit of its being in- 
consistent with their religion, otherwise 
they would have given themselves as little 
trouble about it as they did about the 
former; and consequently I must think 
the preamble, as it now stands, not only 
true in fact, but the most proper preamble 
that can be prefixed to the Bill now before 
us; for to prevent, if possible, the people 
from running into any religious dispute, 
either with or without foundation, is so far 
from being inconsistent with the dignity, 
that it is the duty of parliament, because 
from experience we know, that in such 
seal bees even the parliament itself cannot 

e either side attend to reason: on the 
contrary, even the parliament itself is 
usually hurried away with the stream ; and 
therefore, when any such dispute begins 
to rise, it ought, if ee to be crus 
in the bud, which, I hope, will be the con- 
sequence of the repeal now before us. 

Having mentioned the dignity of par- 
liament, Sir, I cannot conceive how any 
gentleman who has a regard for that dig- 
nity, can find fault with the treatment 
given last session to the Petition from the 
city of London. Whilst I have the honour 
of a seat in this assembly, I shall always be 
ready to hear, and to give due attention 
to the petitions of any man, or set of men, 
who think that their private rights ma 
suffer, or that they may be injured in their 
property or lawful employment, by an 

ill depending in this House: in suc 
cases they have a right to petition, and 
they ought to be heard against it; but, in 
matters of a public concern, no body of 
men, how respectable soever, have a right 
to come here and tell us what we ought 
or ought not to do: to attempt it, is an 
attack upon the dignity of this House; 
and when the dignity of the House is at-. 
tacked, every member of it ought to shew 
a becoming warmth. The opposition that 
was made within doors to the Bill then de- 
pending, though it was but very inconsi- 
derable, was carried on with great temper, 
and the Pctition presented by the mer- 
chants against the Bill was decent: ac- 
cordingly, they were heard, and allowed 
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to examine several witnesses: but the pe- 
tition of the city of London, which was 
the petition that raised the warmth of. the 
House, was so like the famous Kentish pe- 
tition, that if they had been treated in the 
same manner it would have been what they 


deserved; for I am persuaded, it was that. 


petition which first gave a religious turn to 
the dispute, and was the foundation of that 
seditious spirit afterwards propagated 
mthsomuch industry through the whole 


Yet, Sir, notwithstanding all the pains 
that were taken to misrepresent that law, 
ithad very little effect among the better 
sat of people, so far as I could find or 
hae been informed; for though I had last 
summer occasion to be present at several 
‘ery numeraus meetings, I never heard 
ay gentleman express a dislike te that 
he, or signify any apprehension of its 

iIging upon u3 an inundation of Jews. 
Indeed, no man of common sense could 
hae any such fear; for as no Jew was 
haturalized by that law, as they were only 
thereby enabled to get themselves after- 
wards naturalized by particular acts of 
puliament, and as such acts are so 
expensive that poor men cannot bear the 
mare it was not to be supposed, that any 
but the rich would or could take the bene- 
it of that law, and, indeed, very few of 
tem but such as have their money in our 
public funds, or such as were resolved to 
cary on an extensive trade, and thereby 
increase both our navigation and manufac- 
tures. The clamour was, therefore, chief- 
ly among the vulgar and ignorant, and 
among them, it is true, it was in some 
places, and upon some occasions, like to 

me riotous, which, if it should conti- 
we, might be the cause of the death of 
many of his majesty’s subjects, and this 
the parliament ought surely to prevent, as 
it may be done without doing any signal 
mschief to the public; for though these 
poor people have been misled, yet they 
deserve at least our compassion; and as I 
am convinced, that no man would upon 
this occasion have become an object of 
our compassion, ifhe had not been misled, 
therefore 1 am for agreeing to this pream- 
ble as it now stands, 


Mr. William Northey : 


Sir; I have not for many years 
found much reason to suppose, that our 
ministers were men of deep penctration or 
great foresight: but their introducing last 
year, and getting passed the act for per- 
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mitting the Jews to be naturalized, and 
the reasons they give this year for intro- 
ducing and getting passed an act for the 
repeal of that act, gives me less reason for 
such a supposition than I ever had before. 
From our whole history, I defy any gentle- 
man to shew me an instanae, where reli- 
gion was by the people brought into any 
dispute in which religion had no concern : 
but when ministers, by a side wind, attack 
the established religion of a country, can 
they be surprized that the people, who 
have generally a more sincere regard for 
the religion they profess than they have, 
should take the alarm? And ifevery dis- 
pute about religion be an affair of the 
utmost consequence, as the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last has confessed it is, I 
am astonished, that he and his friends did 
not last year foresee, that this would be 
the consequence of passing into a Jaw the 
Bill which they then so strenuously sup- 
ported, especially as this was so expressly, 
though decently, suggested to them by the 
petition from the city of London. 
However mean the opinion may be, that 
our wise ministers entertain of the sense 
of the people of this kingdom, I can inform 
them, Sir, that the people are fully 
apprised of this maxim in politics, that 
neither the liberties of a free people, nor 
the religion of a religious people, can 
ever be directly and at once attacked. 
Whoever does attempt it, will soon find 
himself a sacrifice to his own folly. There- 
fore to attack the liberties of a frec ge hi 
with any success, they must first be dis- 
armed, and a sufficient body of mercenary 
slavish troops must be provided ; and who- 
ever designs to overturn the established 
religion of a country, must, in order to 
succeed, first provide for his support a suf- 
ficient body of the people who either have 
no religion at all, or are of a religion dif- 
ferent from that which is_ established. 
These, Sir, are the previous steps, that 
must necessarily be taken for overturning 
the established religion or the liberties of 
any country; and from many things that 
have lately happened, the people had reason 
to suspect, that some persons were forming 
designs for both these purposes, therefore 
we cannot be in the least surprised, that 
they so generally took the alarm from the 
late act in favour of the Jews; for nothing 
can be more effectual for the overturning 
of their religion and liberties, than an 
army of mercenary troops who have no 
religion, and a body of rich Jews to raise 
money for the support of that army; apd 
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the people were wise cnough to forcsee, 
that if the Christian interest in parliament 
was not strong enough to prevent the 
passing of that act, it would never be 
strong enough to prevent the passing of 
any particular act for naturalizing a Jew, 
or a number of Jews, many of whom would 
be included in every future act, and the 
expence borne by the whole body, as no 
people are more zealous for the support of 
their religion than they are. 

I could produce many examples for es- 
tablishing the truth of the political maxim 
I have mentioned, and I could from our 
own history shew, that religion was never 
by the people brought into any dispute in 
which it had not a very intimate concern ; 
but neither of these I think necessary 
upon the present occasion, and therefore 
I shall take notice only of that religious 
dispute mentioned by the hon. gentleman 
who spoke last, in order to shew, that our 
established Church yas really concerned 
in that dispute, and that the nation never 
suftercd by the parliament’s pursuing right 
measures with respect to relizion. I be- 
lieve no man supposes, that the people 
gave themselves any trouble about the per- 
son of Dr. Sachevercll, but what raised 
the spirit of the people was, because in his 
person our gaablicted Church itself was 
attacked; for by his prosecution and scn- 
tence, one of its most essential doctrines 
was condemned, and the rebellious doc- 
trines of 1649 revived. If the then admi- 
nistration did not forescc, that this would 
raise a rcligious dispute, I must say, they 

were as short sightcd as any of their suc- 
cessors heye been since. But 1 am per- 
suadcd they did foresee it: nay more, I 
am persuaded they designed it, only they 
did not foresee, that the people would so 
generally and so warmly declare against 
the doctrine which they had a mind to re- 
vive: and if that religious dispute was the 
cause of a change in the administration, it 
produced a good ettect ; for the then ad- 
ministration had usurped a sort of domi- 
nlon over our sovereign, so that it was 
high time to lay them aside. ‘The nation, 
therefore, no way suffered by that reli- 
gious dispute, nor did Europe suiler ; for 
the new ministers were as zealous for pro- 
secuting the war as any British minister 
ever ought to be; nor did they so much as 
think of peace, until the behaviour of some 
_ of our allics made them lend a more fa- 
vourable ear to the propositions made by 
_ France than they would otherwise have 
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tering into any negociation, until the 
death of the emperor Joseph, and the 
election of his brother Charles made it ab- 
solutely necessary to put an end to the war ; 
for as no provision had been made by the 
grand alliance, who should have the Sout: 
nions of Spain in case of such an event, 
(which was certainly a most egregious 
blunder) it became impossible to continue 
the war, because every one of our allies, 
except the House of Austria, would have 
opposed givirg those dominions to the 
emperor of Germany, and the House of 
Austria would have opposed giving them 
to any one else. 

Thus, Sir, it became necessary for us 
to conclude a peace, and even to carry on 
a separate negociation for that purpose ; 
because the blunder I have mentioned 
made it impossible for us to suppose, that 
the emperor would join with us, and the 
famous Barrier treaty, against which the 
late emperor had protested, made it as 
impossible for us to suppose that the 
Dutch would join with us, in any such ne- 
gociation. The treaty of Utrecht there- 
fore, and the preceding negociation, were 
both absolutely necessary; and if there 


was any thing amiss in that pind it 
was occasioned by the obstinacy of our 


allics abroad, and the perverseness of a 
party at home. But whatever may be 
said of that treaty, I am surprized to hear 
it called either au inglorious or an infa- 
mous treaty, by any of those who have” 
been concerued in advising or negociating 
the treaties we have since made, espe- 
cially that lately made at Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
for if it were necessary, F could evidently 
shew, that the preseht grandeur of France 
is not owing to any thing that was amiss 
in the treaty of Utrecht, but to the never 
ceasing negociations we “have since been 
carrying on; and if Europe, as well as this 
nation, should become dependent upon 
France, it will not be owing to the pusil- 
lanimity or wrong measures pursued b 
that adininistration which concluded the 
treaty of Utrecht, but to the pusillanimity 
or wrong measures pursued by some of 
the ministers we have had since that time. 
I beg pardon, Sir, for deviating so far 
from the question now before us, but if — 
geutlemen will go out of their way to find 
fault with their predecessors, it becomes 
necessary to follow them; and for the 
same reason I must take some notice of a 
doctrine which seemed to be laid down by 


the hon. gentlcoman who spoke last, as if 


Gone. Even after that, they refused en- | the people of this kingdom had no right to 
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petition against what they think may be 


injurious to their religion or their libertics, 
which he called attacking the dignity of 
this House, and telling us what we ought 
or ought not to do in matters of a public 
concem. Is not the trade of the nation, 
Sir, a matter of aie concern? May not 
any set of peop € petition against a Bill 
by which the trade of the nation may, 
ter think, be injured? That they may, 
va last session allowed, when we reccived 
te Petition of the merchants against the 
Jew Bill then depending, and heard them 
upon their Petition ; yet the whole of their 
Petition was, that, besides other bad ef- 
ls, our commerce with foreign nations 
vould be injured by the Bill then depend- 
ng. Perhaps I might be laughed at by 
some fine young gentlemen, should I say, 
that the religion of the peeple ought to 
be more dear to them than their trade ; 
but surely I may say, that their liberties 
ought to be more dear to them than their 
trade. Shall the people, then, have a 
right to pray that a Bill may not pass be- 
cause It may, in their opinion, be injurious 
tothe trade of the nation ; and yct have 
no liberty to pray, that a Bill may not pass, 
shich they think will be injurious to their 
religion and liberties? This is a doctrine 
vhich to me appears so inconsistent, that, 
| hope, it will never be adopted by either 
House of Parliament. Yet this was all 
‘nat could-be objected against the Petition 
tom the city of London; for it was con- 
ceived in terms as submissive and decent 
could possibly be made use of ; where- 
‘ithe Kentish Petition was conceived in 
rms so haughty and indccent, that it 
licked more like prescribing than peti- 
toning. Therefore it gave me a good 
deal of pain, even on his own account, to 
tear the hon. gentleman say, that the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and common council of 
te city of London, deserved the same 
aa that the Kentish petitioners met 
Si, the right of petitioning cither the 
og or the parliament, in a decent and 
‘ubmissive manner, and without any riot- 
Cus appearance, against any thing they 
thnk may affect their religion or liberties, 
will never, I hope, be taken from the sub- 
ject. The momentit is, we may bid adieu 
to liberty, and then we must embrace 
whatever religion our despotic sovereign 
pleases to tinal which may be the 
Jewish as likely as any other. If the city 
Petition, Sir, gave rise to the spirit that 
bas appeared among the people, the effect 
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we now see it has produced, is the streng-, 
est argument that can be made use of 
against inventing any subtil distinctions 
for abridging the subjects right to petition 
upon any occasion whatever; for every 
man, who thinks as I have always done of 
the act we are now about to repeal, must 
allow the effect to be extremely good. It 
is true, the opposition it met with last 
session in parliament, was not very nume- 
rous, no more than any opposition has 
lately been to any measure proposed or 
supported by our ministers; yet it ought 
not to be called an inconsiderable one, if 
it were only on account of one gentleman 
who joined strenuously in it, and who ever 
since he came into parliament, has upon 
all occasions manifested a true public 
spirit directed by a sound judgment, which 
has always appeared to be unbiassed by 
either party or private interest. And 
whatever some gentlemen may think of 
that opposition, the people without doors, 
of all ranks and degrees, have since most 
loudly and most generally approved of it, 
though the contrary be insinuated by this 
preamble, which, I think, plainly appears 
to be intended as a reflection upon the op- 
position within doors, and upon every 
man without who has since testified any 
dislike of the act. 

I know too much of the nature of man- 
kind, Sir, to think of persuading gentle- 
men to acknowledge their having been in 
an error with regard to the act they last 
session approved of; therefore 1 shall not 
trouble you with a repetition of any of the 
unanswerable arguments then made use of 
against it; but gentlemen should at least 
shew so much complaisance to the general 
voice of their countrymen, as not to con- 
demn it at the same time they are com- 
plying with it. This really seems to me 
to be such an inconsistency of conduct, as 
no man of common sense, much less a 
House of Parliament, ought to be guilty 
of ; and as theavoiding of this inconsistency 
is all that is proposed by the amendment 
which my hon. friend has been pleased to 
offer; I hope, it will be unanimously 
agreed to. 


Mr. Horatio Walpole, sen. 


Sir; when any event happens which 
is contrary to all human appearance, or 
inconsistent with the common sense of 
mankind, a minister’s not foreseeing it can 
be no proof of his want of penetration, or 
foresight. A man may as well pretend to 
foretell whether a madman will be pleased 
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or displeased with what you are to do or 
say to him, as to foretell what turn the po- 
pulace may take when they are seized with 
any enthiusiastical conceit about religion. 
History, as well as experience, may inform 
us what ridiculous conceits the people of 
all countries have been, and daily are led 
into by enthusiasm. I remember to have 
heard a story of a gentleman, a high 
churchman, who was a member of this 
House, when it was the custom that 
candlcs could not be brought in without a 
motion regularly made and seconded for 
that purpose, and an order of the House 
pursuant thereto; so that it often became 
a question, whether candles should be 
brought in or no, and this question was 
sometimes debated until the members 
could hardly see one another, because 
those who were against, or for putting off 
the affair then before the House were 
always against the question for candles. 
Now it happened upon one of these occa- 
sions, that the high-church party were 
against the affair then depending, and 
therefore against the question for candles ; 
but this gentleman by mistake divided for 
it, and when he was challenged by one of 
his party for being against them, ‘O Lord?’ 
says he, ‘I am sorry for it; but I thought 
that candles were for the Church.’ In my 
opinion, Sir, there is just: the very same 
reason for saying that the act of last ses- 
sion in favour of the Jews is against the 
Church, as this gentleman had for thinking 
that candles were for the Church. 
Enthusiasm, Sir, can be the only reason 
in both cases, otherwise it would certainly 
have been found out last session, when the 
Bill was maturely and deliberately consi- 
dered in both Houses, before this argu- 
ment against the Bill was hit upon by some 
of the wiseacres in the city ; for we must 
all remember, that the Bill was brought 
into the othcr House pretty early in the 
session, and was so deliberately considered 
in that House, that it was not sent down 


to this until the 16th of April. In this | 


Flouse, too, it was so far from being hur- 
ried through, that it was not read a second 
time until the 7th of May, after having 
been printed by order of the House, and 
it did not pass through the committee until 
the 15th; in all which time no objection 
was made against it without doors, nor was 
the argument of its being injurious to the 
Christian religion very strongly insisted on 
within. If there had been any solid foun- 
dation for such an argument, can we ima- 
gine, Sir, that in the other House the re- 
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verend bench would not have found it 
out? Would not they have Gpposec it in 
the most vigorous manner? Yet we know 
that it was almost unanimously passed by 
the other House, and but a very faint op- 
position made to it in this, before that pe- 
tition came from the city of London, 
which was not presented till the very day 
before the Bill was, by order, to be read @ 
third time. Then, indeed, the enthusiasm 
began to work, and by the industry of the 
Jacobites it has been increasing ever since, 
which renders it in common prudence ne- 
cessary to repeal an act that in itself is of 
no great importance to the nation; for it 
was, not many years since, rightly observed 
by a very consummate politician, who said 
to his friends, we shall never get the better 
of the present government unless we can 
raise ‘a dispute about religion: therefore 
whatever gives root to any such dispute 
will, if possible, be plucked up by every 
wise government; and if the administra- 
tion in queen Anne’s time, which shewed 
so much wisdom in every thing else, had 
foreseen, that this would have been the 
consequence of their prosecuting that 
high-church doctor for his ridiculous 
sermon, they would have left both him 
and his sermen to the neglect and con- 
tempt they deserved, and would otherwise 
have certainly met with. 

I shall not enter into a minute justifica- 
tion of that administration, Sir, whose 
wise and steady conduct had brought 
France to the very brink of destruction, 
nor shall I trouble you with my reasons 
for condemning the conduct of thoes who 
supplanted them; for the former are now 
universally applauded, and the latter as 
universally condemned, by the whole na- 
tion. But give me leave to observe, that 
the change in the administration, of itself 
alone, produced necessarily all the fatal 
consequences that ensued, as it put an end 
to that concord and confidence which till 
then had subsisted amongst the confe- 
derates ; and of this the court of France 
knew how to make their advantage. The 
pernicious treaty of peace concluded at 
Utrecht was therefore an unavoidable con- 
sequence of the change in our administra- 
tion; and all the negociations and treaties 
we have been since engaged in, were ren- 
dered necessary for correcting the blunders 
of that treaty, and the circumstances that 
Europe was thereby thrown into; in all of 
which we could treat at most but upon an 
equal footing, and in the last, that is to say, 
at Aix-la-Chapclle, we were really in some 
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measure obliged to treat as the party van- 
gushed; whereas, if the war in queen 
Anne’s time had been carried on, but for 
two or three years longer, by the same 
uiminstration that had before so success- 
fully carried it on, we might have treated 
as absolute victors. 

But, Sir, I shall pursue this subject no 
funter, as it is quite foreign to the present 
gestion, which is plainly and in short 
ths: whether the people had good reason 
to amour so much as they have done 
agtinst the late act? And this ques- 
bon must be resolved in the negative by 
every gentleman who voted for that act, 
and hes not since changed his opinion. If, 
then, they had no good reason to clamour 
tanst the act, it must have been misre- 
presented to them: they must have been 
huzht to clamour against it; and conse- 
quently the preamble now under our con- 
sderation contains nothing but the truth. 
Ths, Sit, is my opinion, and I am con- 
nmed in this opinion by all the conversa- 
ten have had since last session; for I 
bever met with one who could be called a 
feitleman that found fault with the act: 1 
mver met with one who did not ridicule 
the pamte which the populace had been 
artully thrown into ; znd: as other gentle- 
nen have given me the same account of 
ose they conversed with, I must there- 


are be for agreeing to the preamble as it 
how stands, 


Sit Rickard Lloyd : 


Sit; as this debate has already been 
protracted to a great length, I shail only 
ated you with one observation upon 
what the hon. gentleman who spoke last 
concluded with, which is, that if I had 
t session as strenuous an advocate 

ae in this House for the act now pro- 
‘ to be repealed, and if I still thought 
' No solid objection could be made 
Painst it, yet nevertheless I should be for 
© amendment which the hon. gentleman 
i pleased to offer; because, whe- 
ae people have been taught to cla- 
against this act, or whether their cla- 
+; A bea from their own judgment, 
"ci with respect to many of them, I be- 
a does not, yet the repeal is cer- 
pre ‘signed for putting an end to that 
fa and for giving satisfaction to the 
elas abel then, will you prefix such 
aie le as may defeat the chief end 
ae : by the repeal? This I must look 
i bs ittle imprudent, and consequently 
“stent with the wisdom of parlia- 
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ment; and as the amendment proposes 
only to leave out those words that may 
give a new offence to the people, 1 think, 
that for the sake of our own clhiaracter, 
we ought to agree to it. 


Mr. William Pitt : 


Sir; if we consider upon what foot 
ing, and for what reason, this act is to be 
repealed, we must admit that the pream- 
ble is right, and that it is the only one that 
can properly be made use of. I am fully 
convinced: I believe most gentlemen that 
hear me are fully convinced, that religion 
has really nothing to do in the dispute; 
but the people without doors have been 
made to believe it has; and upon this the 
old High Church persecuting spirit has 
begun to take hold of them. We are too 
wise to dispute this matter with them; as 
we may upon this occasion evade it with- 
out doing any notable injury to the public. 
But at the same time we ought to let them 
know, that we think they have been mis- 
Jed; and that the spirit they are at present 
possessed with, is not a true Christian spi- 
rit. If we do not do this, we do not deal 
honestly or candidly by them; and this we 
cannot do in softer or more modest terms, 
than what is proposed by the preamble as 
it now stands. In the present case we 
ought to treat the people as a prudent 
father would treat kis child: if a peevish 
perverse boy should insist upon something 
that was not quite right, but of such a na- 
ture as, when granted, could not be at- 
tended with any very bad consequence, an 
indulgent father would comply with the 
humour of his child, but at the same time 
he would let him know, that he did so 
merely out of complaisance, and not be- 
cause he approved of what the child in- 
sisted on. If he did otherwise, his beha- 
viour would be like that of a sycophant 
servant, and not like that of a prudent and 
indulgent parent. 

Thus, Sir, though we repeal this law-out 
of complaisance to the people, yet we 
ought to let them know, that we do not 
altogether approve of what they ask; and 
1 would desire nothing more for convincing 
me, that we ought not to approve of it, 
than what has been admitted by those that 
have spoken in favour of this amendment. 
They have admitted, that as good Chris- 
tians we ought not only to wish, but to use 
our best endeavours for the conversion of 
all Jews, Turks, and Pagans. Can we use 
any endeavours for this purpose, unless we 
converse with them? Can we converse 
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with them, unless we permit them to live 
and follow their honest employments 
amongst us? But by our laws, as they 
stand at present, were they to be strictly 
ut in exccution, no alien Jew could easily 
ollow any employment in this country: he 
cannot export or import aay goods with- 
out paying the aliens dutv, except only 
those goods that are exempted by particu- 
Jar acts of parliament: he cannot so much 
as take a lease of a house or shop, nor can 
any one let him such a lease: and indecd, 
as Jews arc not included in the Toleration 
act, no Jew could so much as live in this 
kingdom, if our laws relating to religion 
were to be strictly carried into execution. 
It is true, Sir, neither our ridiculous 
Jaws against aliens, nor our persecuting 
unchristian laws rclating to Dy ee have 
of late years been carried into execution ; 
but no one can tell when they may; and 
we cannot expect that any rich Jew will 
think of settling his family and fortune in 
this country, when he dves not know, but 
that the very next year he may be driven 
from hence, by the government resolving 
to carry all these laws strictly into execu- 
tion; for from what has now happened it 
is plain, that in such a resolution the go- 
vernment would be warmly supported by 
the people. Thereforé I must still think, 
that the law passed last session in favour 
of the Jews was in itself right; and I shall 
now aerce to the repcal of it, merely out 
of complaisance to that enthusiastic spirit 
that has taken hold of the people; but 
then I am for letting them know why I do 
so, and this, as I have said, cannot, I think, 
be done in a more proper method than by 
the preamble now under our consideration ; 
for which reason I am against any amend- 
ment or alteration. 


The Earl of Egmont : 


Sir; I should give myself very little 
trouble about what sort of preamble you 
made use of in the Bill now under our 
consideration, if I did not suspect that the 
preamble, as it now stands, was inserted by 
the other House, on purpose to leave room 
for reviving the act which by this Bill is 
to be repealed, upon some future occasion, 
when, perhaps, the voice of the people 
will not be so much regarded as it is at 
present. For this rcason, if I were to 
propose any preamble, I should put it in 
almost the very same words as were made 
use of in the repeal of some of the clauses 
of the Plague act, passed in the 7th of the 
late king, by saying, ** And whereas the 
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carrying of this act into execution might 
be of dangerous consequence, and gricv- 
ous to the people.’ ‘This would have left 
no room for a revival; but really the pre- 
ambie, as it now stands, seems plainly to 
indicate, that some pecple have a design 
to revive this act as soon as they can find 
an opportunity ; and I have the more 
reason to suspect this, not only because I 
find the moderate alteration now oflered 
so strenuously opposed, but because of the 
maxim which 1 find has of late beea un- 
exceptionably adopted by a great party 
amongst us: the maxim I[ mean is, that 
money does all things, and that therefore 
the bringing of money into the nation is to 
be preferred to every other consideration. 
But I wish that those gentlemen would re- 
flect upori another maxim, I believe much 
less exceptionable, that moncy is the root 
of all evil; for whoever does reflect upon 
this, will be against bringing any money 
into the nation that may probably be here- 
after employed aguinst us. 

Whether the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last be one of those who have adopted this 
modern maxim, I shall not pretend to de- 
termine. But this I am sure of, that he 
has brought a very heavy, and, I think, a 
very unjust charge against the people. 
The people, Sir, are so far from being laid 
hold of by any high-church persecuting 
spirit, that they do not now compiain ot 
that liberty given to many sorts of Dis- — 
senters by the Act of Toleration, nor do | 
they find fault with that tacit suspension 
of the penal laws which is extended to 
Jews, and even to Papists, as well as some 
other sects who are expressly excluded 
from any indulgence by that act. But the 
people very rightly, and very wisely, dis- 
tinguish between persecuting any sect 0 
religion, and enabling that sect to perse- 
cute us. The former no good man will 
be guilty of: the latter every prudent man 
will take care to prevent; and this 1s the 
only spirit that possesses the people of this 
kingdomatpresent. ‘They do notcomplaia 
of the synagogues which the Jews, by 4 
suspension of the penal laws rclating to re- 
ligion, are allowed to have openly an 
avowedly in London: they do not com- 
plain of the fine houses and gardens which 
the Jews, by a suspension of the penal laws 
relating to aliens, are allowed to possess: 
nor have the people as yet begun to com- 
pas of the land estates which some Jews 

ave of late purchased. But I would ad- 
vise the Jews, and other Dissenters, t00; 
to be satisfied with the indulgence they 
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neasure Obliged to treat as the party van- 
qushed; whereas, if the war in queen 
Anne’s tame had been carried on, but for 
two or three years longer, by the same 
aimmstration that had before so success- 
fully carried: it on, we might have treated 
as absolute victors. 

But, Sir, I shall pursue this subject no 

futher, as it is quite foreign to the present 
gestion, which is plainly and in short 
us: whether the people had good reason 
lo damour so much as they have done 
agamst the late act? And this ques- 
ton must be resolved in the negative by 
eery gentleman who voted for that act, 
ad has not since changed his opinion. If, 
then, they had no good reason to clamour 
ssainst the act, it must have been misre- 
presented to them: they must have been 
taught to clamour against it; and conse- 
quently the preamble now under our con- 
sideration contains nothing but the truth. 
This, Sir, is my opinion, and I am con- 
hmed in this opinion by all the conversa- 
ten have had since last session; for I 
never met with one who could be called a 
gentleman that found fault with the act: 1 
never met with one who did not ridicule 
the panic which the populace had been 
atiully thrown into ; ce as other gentle- 
nen have given me the same account of 
those they conversed with, I must there- 
lore be for agreeing to the preamble as it 
how stands. 


Sir Richard Lloyd: 


Sir; as this debate has already been 
protracted to a great length, I shall only 
trouble you with one observation upon 
vhat the hon. gentleman who spoke last 
concluded with, which is, that if I had 

last session as strenuous an advocate 
ale in this House for the act now pro- 
sed to be repealed, and if I still thought 
that no solid objection could be made 
against it, yet nevertheless I should be for 
the anendment which the hon. gentleman 
bas been pleased to offer; because, whe- 
ther the people have been taught to cla- 
mour against this act, or whether their cla- 
mour proceeds from their own judgment, 
vhich, with respect to many of them, I be- 
leve it does not, yet the repeal is cer- 
tanly designed for putting an end to that 
camour, and for giving satisfaction to the 
people. Why, then, will you prefix such 
& preamble as may defeat the chief end 
proposed by the repeal? This I must look 
on as a little imprudent, and consequently 
inconsistent with the wisdom of parlia- 
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ment; and as the amendment proposes 
only to leave out those words that may 
give a new offence to the people, 1 think, 
that for the sake of our own chiaracter, 
we ought to agree to it. 


Mr. William Pitt : 


Sir; if we consider upon what foot- 
ing, and for what reason, this act is to be 
repealed, we must admit that the pream- 
ble is right, and that it is the only one that 
can properly be made use of. J am fully 
convinced: I believe most gentlemen that 
hear me are fully convinced, that religion 
has really nothing to do in the dispute; 
but the people without doors have been 
made to believe it has; and upon this the 
old High Church persecuting spirit has 
begun to take hold of them. We are too 
wise to dispute this matter with them; as 
we may upon this occasion evade it with- 
out doing any notable injury to the public. 
But at the same time we ought to let them 
know, that we think they have been mis- 
Jed; and that the spirit they are at present 
possessed with, is not a true Christian spi- 
rit. If we do not do this, we do not deal 
honestly or candidly by them; and this we 
cannot do in softer or more modest terms, 
than what is proposed by the preamble as 
it now stands. In the present case we 
ought to treat the people as a prudent 
father would treat his child: if a peevish 
perverse boy should insist upon something 
that was not quite right, but of such a na- 
ture as, when granted, could not be at- 
tended with any very bad consequence, an 
indulgent father would comply with the 
humour of his child, but at the same time 
he would Jet him know, that he did so 
merely out of complaisance, and not be- 
cause he approved of what the child in- 
sisted on. If he did otherwise, his beha- 
viour would be like that of a sycophant 
servant, and not like that of a prudent and 
indulgent parent. | 

Thus, Sir, though we repeal this law-out 
of complaisance to the people, yet we 
ought to let them know, that we do not 
altogether approve of what they ask; and 
1 would desire nothing more for convincing 
me, that we ought not to approve of it, 
than what has been admitted by those that 
have spoken in favour of this amendment. 
They have admitted, that as good Chiris- 
tians we ought not only to wish, but to use 
our best endeavours for the conversion of 
all Jews, Turks, and Pagans. Can we use 
any endeavours for this purpose, unless we 
converse with them? Can we converse 
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with them, unless we permit them to live 
and follow their honest employments 
amongst us? But by our laws, as they 
stand at present, were they to be strictly 
ah in exccution, no alien Jew could easily 
ollow any employment in this country: he 
cannot export or import any goods with- 
out paying the aliens duty, except only 
those goods that are exempted by particu- 
Jar acts of parliament: he cannot so much 
as take a lease of a house or shop, nor can 
any one let him such a lease: and indecd, 
as Jews arc not included in the Toleration 
act, no Jew could so much as live in this 
kingdom, if our laws relating to religion 
were to be strictly carried into execution. 
It is true, Sir, neither our ridiculous 
laws against aliens, nor our persecuting 
unchristian laws rciating to religion, have 
of late years been carried into execution ; 
but no one can tell when they may; and 
we cannot expect that any rich Jew will 
think of settling his family and fortune in 
this country, when he does not know, but 
that the very next year he may be driven 
from hence, by the government resolving 
to carry all these laws strictly into execu- 
tion; for from what has now happened it 
is plain, that in such a resolution the go- 
vernment would be warmly supported by 
the people. ‘Thereforé I must still think, 
that the law passed last scssion in favour 
of the Jews was in itself right; and I shall 
now agrce to the repeal of it, merely out 
of complaisance to that enthusiastic spirit 
that has taken hold of the people; but 
then 1 am for letting them know why I do 
so, and this, as I have said, cannot, I think, 
be done in a more proper method than by 
the preamble now under our consideration ; 
for which reason I am against any ameni- 
ment or alteration. 


The Earl of Egmont : 


Sir; I should give myself very little 
trouble about what sort of preamble you 
made use of in the Bill now under our 
consideration, if I did not suspect that the 
preamble, as it now stands, was inserted by 
the other House, on purpose to leave room 
for reviving the act which by this Bill is 
to be repealed, upon some future occasion, 
when, perhaps, the voice of the people 
will not be so much regarded as it is at 
present. For this reason, if I were to 
propose any preamble, I should put it in 
almost the very same words as were made 
use of in the repeal of some of the clauses 
of the Plague act, passed in the 7th of the 
late king, by saying, ** And whereas the 
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carrying of this act into execution might 
be of dangerous consequence, and gricv- 
ous to the people.’ This would have left 
no room for a revival; but really the pre- 
amble, as it now stands, seems plainly to 
indicate, that some pecple have a design 
to revive this act as soon as they can find 
an opportunity; and I have the more 
reason to suspect this, not only because I 
find the moderate alteration now offered 
so strenuously eae but because of the 
maxim which I find has of late been un- 
exceptionably adopted by a great party 
amongst us: the maxim I mean is, that 
money does all things, and that therefore 
the bringing of money into the nation is to 
be preferred to every other consideration. 
But I wish that those gentlemen would re- 
flect upor another maxim, I believe much 
less exceptionable, that money is the root 
of all evil; for whoever does reflect upon 
this, will be against bringing any money 
into the nation that may probably be here- 
after employed avuinst us. 

hether the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last be one of those who have adopted this 
modern maxim, I shall not pretend to de- 
termine. But this Iam sure of, that he 
has brought a very heavy, and, I think, a 
very unjust charge ayainst the poops 
The people, Sir, are so far from being laid 
hold of by any high-church persecuting 
A aa that they do not now complain of 
that liberty given to many sorts of Dis- 
senters by the Act of Toleration, nor do 
they find fault with that tacit suspension 
of the penal laws which is extended to 
Jews, and even to Papists, as wcll as some 
other sects who are expressly excluded 
from any indulgence by that act. Butthe 
people very rightly, and very wisely, dis- 
tinguish between persecuting any sect of 
religion, and enabling that sect to perse- 
cute us. ‘The former no good man will 
be guilty of: the latter every prudent man 
will take care to prevent; and this is the 
only spirit that pussesses the pcople of this 
kingdomatpresent. ‘Theydo notcomplain 
of the synagogues which the Jews, by a 
suspension of the penal laws relating to re- 
ligion, are allowed to have openly and 
avowedly in London: they do not com- 
plain of the fine houses and gardens which 
the Jews, by a suspension of the penal laws 
relating to aliens, are allowed to possess : 
nor have the people as yet begun to com- 
plain of the land estates which some Jews 
have of late purchased. But I would ad- 
vise the Jews, and other Dissenters, too, 
to be satisfied with the indulgence they 
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now meet with; for if the people should 
once begin to think that, by this indul- 
gence, the established church may at last 
be in danger of being overturned and 
persecuted, a real high-church perse- 
culng spirit will take hold of them; for 
inal countries, and as much in this as any | 
dhe, the spirit of the people is but too 
no fly from one extreme to another ; 
aif this event should happen, the hon. 
futlkman, with all his oratory, would be 
ulitle able to calm that spirit as he will 
bw be to persuade the people that they 
ree imposed on, or in the wrong when 
they demanded the repeal of this law. 
Ifthe people be really in the wrong, 
Sir, they will sooner, and move probably 
ind it out, by your leaving them entirely 
lotheir own serious consideration, than by 
Your positively insisting upon it, that they 
lave been imposed on, which you openly 
and directly jo by this preamble; for, in 
short, it is telling all those that opposed 
theact, either within doors or without, that 
the greatest. part of them are fools and the 
test knaves ; which is a pretty bold as- 
‘rtion in any man, let him be never so 
filly convinced in his own mind, that the 
ict isa good and an useful Jaw. Nor can 
‘uch an assertion be excused byttelling us, 
tht the act met with no opposition from 
tc reverend bench in the other House; 
rif it did not, I am persuaded it pro- 
cc:led merely from inattention ; and sup- 
Posing it otherwise, we are not to be sur- 
Hised at it, when we consider that the 
“postles all deserted our Saviour, and one 
of them expressly denied him, when he 
vas seized and delivered into the hands of 
then governing powers. However, 
they all repented, and most of them sealed 
their repentance with their blood; and I 
hope, the reverend bench would do the 
“ne, should it ever become necessary, 
which I trust in God, it will not. 
_ I must therefore think it of very little 
importance, Sir, whether the reverend 
beach opposed this act or no, and it is 
regular to mention here whether they did 
ordid not. But I was surpriscd to hear 
tad, that the argument of its being 
inconsistent with Christianity swags net 
trongly insisted on in this House, until ; 
after the petitiom came from the city of : 
London, when every gentleman who was 
Present must remember, that in the very 
brst debate upon the Bill, this very argu- 
ment was peremptorily insisted on by al- 
most every gentleman who spoke against 
tt; and we must also remember, that this 
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was Jong before any petition came from 
the-city of London. The argument is, 
indeed, so obvious, and at the same time 
so forcible, that I wonder how it could 
escape any true Christian, or how he could 
answer it to the satisfaction of his own 
conscience ; and therefore I equally won- 
der how it can be supposed by any gentle- 
man, who considers this as a Christian 
country, that the people must have ap- 
proved of this act, if they had not been 
imposed on and misled. 

ut, Sir, religion was not the only ob- . 
jection which the people had against this 
act for permitting the Jews to be natu- 
ralized: they likewise looked upon it as a 
sacrifice of the honour of the nation; for 
they judged that every Christian, and © 
every Mahometan nation in the world, 
would hold this nation in contempt, and 
treat us in the same manner they now do 
the Jews: they also judged, and rightly 
judged, that if, in pursuance of this act, 
a great part of the riches and lands of 
this kingdom should come to the pos- 
session of the Jews, it might be of the - 
most dangerous consequence to our con- 
stitution; and if they have never yet 
shewn any discontent with the act for 
naturalizing such Jews as shall reside seven 
years in our plantations, it is because that 
part of the act which relates to Jews was 


passed as it were by stealth, without ever 


making its appearance either in the votes 
of this IIouse, or in the title of the act, so 
that very few of the people know that 
there is such an act, as very few Jews have 
as yet come here to claim the benefit of 
it: and I would not advise many of them 
to come; for if they do, the people will 
take the alarm, and insist upon the repeal 
of the act, or upon the putting the laws 
relating to religion in force against them, 
which every magistrate may do, who is not 
under the influence of our ministers of 
I indecd wonder that, those great 
friends the Jews now seem to have in this 
country, have never yet brought in a Bill, 
for extending the Toleration act to them 
as well as to other Dissenters. If the act, 
which is now to be repealed, should ever 
be revived, I should expect, that this would 
be the next stcp; and in order to get the 
assistance of our Socinians, Arians, Deists, 
and other prohibited sects, the extension 
would probably be made general to sects 
of every religion, perhaps to those of no 
religion ; whether with such an extensive 
latitude any established church could sub- 
sist, 1 leave to g-utlemen to judge, espe- 
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cially as our church lands would be a 
temptation for its destruction. 

From all which I think it is evident, Sir, 
that the people have not been imposed on 
or misled, but that they formed their op- 
position and their discontents from their 
own judgment; and therefore I must 
agree to the amendment that has been 
proposed. _ 


Sir Wiliam Yonge: 


Sir; as I had occasion this last 
summer to travel as far as the Land’s End, 
and in every part of the country between 
this and that promontory, to converse 
with people of all ranks and degrecs, I rise 
up to inform the House, that in all my 
travels 1 never met with one man of any 
consideration, who so much as mentioned 
this act for permitting the Jews to be na- 
turalized; therefore 1 must conclude, that 
the clamour against it has been entirely 
confined to the lowest sort of people, whe 
never form any opinion from their own 
judgment; and consequently I must think, 
that the preamble, as it now stands, was 
formed from a right and a thorough know- 
ledge of the people of this kingdom. 

Now I am up, Sir, I must observe, that 
this preamble cannot be so much as sup- 
posed to insinuate the least reflection upon 
any gentleman within doors; for though 

ntlemen may, consistently with their 
aty to their king and country, oppose an 
Bill, whilst it is passing, yet when a Bi 
has been agreed to by a majority of both 
Houses, and by receiving the royal assent 
has become an act of the legislature, no 
man who is a friend to our present happy 
establishment, will then find fault with it, 
or take occasion from thence to raise dis- 
contents, and to disquiet the minds of his 
majesty’s subjects; therefore, though the 
people have been imposed on and misled, 
we cannot suppose that any member of 
this House had a concern in such a_sedi- 
tious practice. 


Admiral Vernon: 


Sir; the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, has convinced me, that the gentlemen 
of England have more complaisance, more 
French politesse, than I ever thought they 
had, aiid more than I should ever wish 
they had. ‘They knew that he had voted 
for the Jews Bill in every step it made last 
session through this House, and that his 
friends were the chief promoters of it in 
both Houses; therefore they were too po- 
lite to condemn or find fault with it in his 
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presence; but their having made no men- 
tion of it is a proof, that they had so much 
of the old English sincerity left, as not to 
applaud with their tongues what they con- 
demned in their hearts; therefore from 
the information he has given us, 1 must 
draw a conclusion very different from 
what he has done; for I must conclude, 
that every gentleman he conversed with, 
had from their own judgment formed an 
opinion, that this was a most unchristian, dis- 
honourable, and dangerous law ; and what- 
ever was the behaviour of the reverend 
bench, as the lowest sort of people so 
generally, and so openly exclaimed against 
it, I must conclude, that the honest un- 
aspiring country curates took care to 
give the people notice of a law which they 
thought mconsistent with, and of the most 
pernicious consequence to the religion 
they profess, and are sworn to propagate 
and maintain; for a due notice was all that 
the very lowest of our people wanted for 
forming from their own Gudemient a right 
opinion of this law. Such sort of people 
I know, Sir, may for a long time remain 
ignorant of what has been done by the 
eee of their country, if no one 

es care to give them due notice of it; 
but when they have proper information, 
whatever the hon. gentleman may think, 
they are generally as capable to form from 
their own judgment a right opinion, per- 
haps more capable than those who think 
themselves much more above the vulgar 
than tliey really are. 

It is for this reason, Sir, that I totally 
disagree with the hon. gentleman in the 
doctrine he was pleased to advance, with 
regard to the duty of a member of this 
House: he was pleased to say, that after 
a Bill has been approved of by a majority 
of both Houses, and by the royal assent is 
become an act of the legislature, no man 
who is a friend to our present happy estab- 
lishment, will then find fault with it. In 
an absolute government, where the people 
without doors, that is to say, who are not 
members of the monarch’s divan, have no 
share in the legislature, there might be 
some foundation for this doctrine; but in 
cople chuse one 
of the branches of the legislature, and have 
a right to instruct those they do chuse, 
under the penalty of never being chosen 
by them again, such a doctrine is abso- 
lutely inconsistent with our constitution, 
and in a particular manner, with our pre- 
scent happy establisliment, which is founded 
upon our established religion, and the li- 
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berties and privileges of the people, and 
can no longer remain secure, than those 
foundations remain unshaken; therefore, 
if a Bill should by some extraordinary ma- 
nagement be passed into a law, which 
evidently tends to undermine both these 
foundatons, every member of this House 
who thinks so, is, in duty to our present 
happy establishment, bound te warn the 
of their danger, that they may in- 
ast with their representatives upon having 
such a law repealed the very next session. 
This I did, Sir, this I glory in having 
done ; for it was fully made out in the de- 
bate upon the Bill, and indeed, it was in 
itelf evident, that it would be of the most 
dangerous consequence to the liberties 
aad privileges of the Christian people of 
this nation, to have a Jews possessed of 
a great of the landed property of this 
iSedor, which would be heer con- 
sequence, should this law long remain un- 
repealed. But really, in that case, I do 
not know how long the people of this na- 
tion might continue Christian; for in all 
countries the religion of the common peo- 
ple depends very much upon the religion 
of those that feed and employ them. As 
the Jews are as zealous for propagating 
ther religion as most other sects, they 
would insist upon the conversion of every 
oe employed by them, and should they 
once get the majority of the common 
people of their side, we should soon be all 
obliged to be circumcised. That this is 
bo chimerical danger, Sir, I am convinced 
from what lately happened in my county. 
There was then a great and a rich Popish 
lady lived in it, who by connivance had 
publicly a chapel in her own house, where 
mass was celebrated every Sunday and 
holyday. This lady, out of zeal for her 
religion, had every such day a great num- 
ber of buttocks and surloins of beef 
teasted or boiled, with plenty of roots and 
greens from her own garden, and every 
4 rson who came to hear mass at 
1], was sure of a good dinner. 
What was the consequence? The neigh- 
i ish churches were all deserted, 
end this lady’s chapel was crowded; for 
% the common people have not learning 
enough, no more than some of their bet- 
ters, to understand or judge of abstruse 
1 seated points of divinity, they thought 
at mass with a good dinner was better 
than the church service without one; and 
probably they would judge in the same 
manner of a Jewish synagogue. There- 
fore, if the Jews were possessed of the 
[VOL. XV.] 
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best estates and finest houses in every 
county, there is some reason to doubt if 
the people of this nation would long con- 
tinue Christian. 
- But, Sir, though the common people 
cannot judge of abstruse points of divinity, 
they can from their own judgment deter- 
mine, that Judaism is the direct opposite 
to Christianity ; consequently, whilst they 
do continue Christian, and have no temp- 
tation to the contrary, they must be dis- 
leased with any thing that tends to the 
introduction of Judaism amongst us, which _ 
this act plainly does. From whence I 
must conclude, that it was the act itself, 
and not any occasion taken from it, that 
has raised discontents, and disquieted the 
minds of the people, both high and low; 
and therefore I must be for the amend- 
ment proposed to be made to the pream- 
ble of the Bill. 

Upon the question being put, whe- 
ther: the words should be left out, it. 
was carried in the negative; and the Bill, 
after the third reading on the 28th, was 

assed, and received the royal assent on 
the 20th of December. 

But the enemies of the Jew Bill carried 
their resentment against it farther than a 
bare repeal. By an act then in force, in- 
titled, «« An Act for naturalizing such fo- 
reign Protestants and others therein men- 
tioned, as are settled, or shall settle in an 
of his majesty’s colonies in America,”’ all 
Jews complying with the terms of that act, 
were entitled, to all intents and purposes, 
to be naturalized in England, and conse- 
quently the repeal of the act might be of 
very little signification. Therefore Mr. 
George Cooke moved for an Address to 


his majesty, that he would give directions 


for laying before that House a copy of the 
Lists transmitted by the secretaries of his 
majesty’s respective colonies in America, 
to the office of the commissioners of trade 
and plantations, containing an account of 
the names of all such persons protessing 
the Jewish religion, who had, since June 
1, 1740, intitled themselves to the benefit 
of the said act. This motion being agreed 
to, the papers were laid before the House; 
but it appeared, that very few Jews had 
taken the benefit of theact. Lord Harley 
however, eldest son to the earl of Oxford, 
upoa consideration that a great number of 
Jews might become naturalized subjects 
by that act, and that those who did, were 
free from the restrictions of other acts of 
naturalization, moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill, to repeal so much of the said act, 
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as related to persons professing the Jewish 
religion, who should come to settle in an 
of the said colonies after a time to be li- 
_mited. This motion, which occasioned a 
great deal of debate, and was rejected by 
a majority of 208, against 88. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill for 
prohibiting the Wearing and Importation 
of Camérics and French Lawns.*]| Dec. 
12. Sir John Barnard moved, that an Act, 
. made in the 18th of his present majesty, 
intituled, * An Act for prohibiting the 
wearing and importation of Cambrics 
and French Lawns;,”’ and also that an 
Act, made in the 21st of his majesty, in- 
tituled, “* An Act for explaining, amend- 
ing, and enforcing the said Act, might be 
read.” And the same being read ac- 
cordingly, 


Sir Joha Barnard said : 


Sir; although I still highly ap- 
_ prove of the principle upon which these 
two acts were founded, yet I am now from 
experience fully convinced, that our zeal 
for this principle did in this case, as in 
many others, mislead us into a measure 
.which defeats the very end it was intend- 
edto promote. The principle I mean is, 
that of discouraging, by every lawful me- 
thod in our power, the trade of that na- 
tion, which is now our greatest rival in 
every branch of manufacture, and which 
will always be the most natural, the most 
constant, and the most dangerous enemy 
to this kingdom. This is a principle 
which every true Englishman must ap- 
prove of, and this was, I hope, the only 
principle ; with most gentlemen then in 
this House, I am sure, it was the only 
principe, upon which these two acts were 

ounded ; but it now appears, that these 
two acts rather tend to promote than to 
discourage the consumption of French 
manufactures in this country ; for the ma- 
nufacture called cambric, or French 
lawn, is so very like the lawns made 
in Germany, or here at home, that it is 
impossible to distinguish the one from 
the other, any way but by the dirterent 
method in which they were formerly done 
up; and as soon as the first of these acts 
was passed, the French manufacturers pre- 
sently fell into the method of doing up 
their cambrics and lawns in the very same 
manner in which the German lawns are 
done up; sothat if cambrics and French 
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lawns can by perjury be entered as Ger- 
man lawns, which they often are, they 
pay a less duty than they forthcrly did, or 
if they can be clandestinely run into this 
kingdom without paying any duty, the 
shop keeper may expose them to sale as 
German or home made lawns, and _ his 
customer may wear them as such, without 
its being possible by means of these laws 
to prevent the one or the other, or to sub- 
ject either the retailer or consumer to any 
enalty: nay, were it possible, it would 
e cruel and unjust, because both may, 
and I really believe often are, by their in- 
vincibleignorance, entirely innocent of any — 
crime, or of any offence against the laws — 
you have made. | 
The impossibility of carrying these acts 
into execution is therefore, Sir, apparent — 
from the nature of the case, and this has — 
now been fully confirmed by several years — 
experience. But though this be of itself — 
a good reason for their repeal, yet this is 
far from being the best reason. If they ~ 
were nothing more than useless and inexe- — 
cutable, they might with many others be 
left to encrease the unwieldy volume of © 
our statute book, and to perplex our law- | 
yers; but these laws are far from being - 
insignificant, they are productive of many © 
and great mischiefs ; for instead of. pre- - 
venting or lessening the consumption of 
French manufactures in this- kingdom, ° 


‘they have and always will increase it; : 


therefore when I propose their repeal, I - 
hope I shall not be upbraided with being 
an encourager of the French trade; for - 
this reproachful character belongs only to - 
those who, notwithstanding their being © 
made sensible of ‘the bad effect of these ~ 
laws by experience, are yet for continuing : 
them in force. Before the enacting of 
these laws, cambrics and French lawns ~ 
were allowed to be imported and wore as - 
such, but then all foreign cambrics were . 
by an act of the 15th of his present ma- : 
jesty subject to a duty of 2s. 10d. on | 
every 13 ells, over and above all former ~ 
duties, and all French lawns were subject ~ 
to a duty of near 18s. 6d. per piece, 50 that . 
both French cambrics and lawns paid upon _ 
importation not only high duties, but much | 
higher duties than any other foreign cam- 
brics or lawns, which not only obliged our | 
people to apply other foreign cambrics , 
and lawns to every use to which they 
could possibly be applicd, but also encou- 
raged our linen manufacturers to set 
up a manufacture of cambrics and lawns, 
and this manufacture was really come — 
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some length when our antigallican zeal 
induced us to do by the first of these 
twoacts, what no nation, I believe, ever 
dd beiore, that is, to prohibit the con- 
sumption of a home manufacture no way 
prejuicial to the health or morals of our 
, But ever since the passing of the 
Grtof these acts French cambrics and 
lwashave been imported or smuggled in 
sonusuoder another name, without pay- 
py any duty at all, or near so high a duty ; 
ud this hasnot only greatly increased their 
consumption, but prevented the increase at 
last, if not diminished our own manufac- 
ture of that useful sort of linen. 
Another mischief, Sir, which these laws 
lave contributed to increase, is the abo- 
mosble and dangerous crime of perjury. 
Inish I could say that this mischief had 
by them been introduced. But’ it was 
log before introduced, and has been 
growing upon us ever since we departed 
tom that ancient maxim of the law of 
England, never to allow, much less to com- 
pel any man to swear in a case where it 
peared that his own interest might tempt 
hm to take a false oath, or to perjure 
himself. This, Sir, was the ancient law 
a this kingdom, for the common law per- 
wited no man to swear where his interest 
¥& concerned, except ir matters of a very 
tivial nature, or where he could bring a 
namber of honest neighbours to declare 
upon cath, that they believed what he 
swore to be true. In those days we had 
but small customs and no excises, and 
Consequently no custom-house or excise 
Matis; and as to our Court of Chancery, 
ge the proceedings therein, they were 
puwoduced by the Church in the days 
4 Fopery, which did then, and I fear does 
: in their courts, make a little too free 
“th the administration of oaths. How- 
ner, a0 oath was, till towards the end of 
century, 80 very rarely administered 
a man in any case where his interest 
yoacerned, that perjury was seldom 
= of; but since that time it has be- 
‘0 usual to administer oaths in such 
fina teven perjury itself is become 
tery), he people, so familiar that 
“y mans life and fortune is thereby ex- 
couldn enger and no law lately made 
<i contribute more to this growing 
oni the two I have now under my 
ws sey, for first, as to the importer, 
arian that many of them know, 
; me) ‘a they are to enter to be French, 
*y can make no legal entry by 


7) other means, they swear to their be- 
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ing Dutch or German, and are by that 
means entitled to sell them openly to their 
very great advantage: then as to the 
venders and wearers, they, if convicted, 
are to be free from all penalties by charg- 
ing upon oath, perhaps falsely, some per- 
son with having sold the goods to them ; 
and as to informers they are by their oaths 
to entitle themselves to the sum of 5/. or 
perhaps to several sums of 5/. each; so 
that these laws, if carried into execution, 
would be of the most dangerous conse- 
quence to the morals of the poor and the 
property of the rich. But in this respect 
our juries seem to be wiser than our legis- 
lators ; for they seem to have resolved to 
find no man guilty upon the oath of any 
informer ; and it is a right resolution, for 
no honest man will swear positively to any 
piecaof cloth being either a cambric or 
a French lawn. . 
A third mischief very much increased, 
Sir, by these acts, is that of smuggling. 
An importer of linens is perhaps told by 
most of the retailers his customers, that he 
must take some method or other to furnish 
them with cambrics and French lawns 
done up in the manner of German lawns, 
because for the satisfaction of their cus- 
tomers they must have sucli goods in their 
shops, and unless he will undertake to do 
this, they plainly insinuate, that they can 
no longer deal with him. What can such 
an importer do? he knows he cannot le- 
gally enter such goods without taking or 
procuring some person to take a false oath: 
the man has, perhaps, some traces of reli- 
gion still upon his mind: he boggles at, 
perjury, or being a suborner of perjury: 
therefore of two crimes he chuses to be 
guilty of what he justly thinks the least 
einous, and from that day resolves to be- 
come a smuggler. This, Sir, is far from 
being an imaginary, it is a reasonable sup- 
position; for 1 am persuaded that these 
acts have made several merchants become 
smugglers, that would otherwise never 
have thought of being so. These acts, 
Sir, have not only increased the number of 
smugglers, but whilst they continue they 
will always render the trade more profitae 
ble than it could otherwise be, because 
est contribute greatly tawards making up 
such a valuable little cargo for a smuggling 
vessel, as renders it worth while to run the 
risk and be at the expence of smuggling 
the whole; and by this means they in- 
crease the smuggling of tea, and every 
other commodity that can possibly be - 
clandestinely run into this kingdom from 
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any foreign country whatsoever, which is 
not only a great disadvantage to the fair 
trader, but very much diminishes the pub- 
lic revenue; and this is a consideration 
which, in our present circumstances, ought 
to have weight not only with ministers, 
but with every one who has the honour of 
a seat in either House of Parliament. 

The last mischief 1 shall mention, Sir, is 
the prejudice done by thcse acts to our 
own infant manufacture of cambrics: and 
lawns. They have hitherto found means 
to continue it a little, or rather just to keep 
it alive by selling their cambrica under the 
name of lawns; but the French cambrics 
and lawns are now sold so cheap, by means 
of their being clandestinely run and sold 
without paying any duty, or by means of 
their paying only the same duty with 
other foreign lawns, that we cannot ex- 
pect any increase, and I am afraid the 
undertakers will at last be forced to give 
it up entirely. We know that when the 
first act was before the House, a motion 
was made by a noble and worthy member, 
who thoroughly understands as well as 
zealously promotes the true interest of his 
country, to except our home-made cam- 
brics trom the prohibition intended by 
the Bill; but there being then a war be- 
tween the two nations, our antigallican 
zeal was so furious, that no ear was given 
to the motion, though a method might 
easily have been found for putting such a 
mark upon our home-made cambric, as 
would have rendered it impossible, or at 
least very dangerous, for any linen draper 
to pass forcign cambrics for home-made. 
I hope time and experience has at last 
brought our zeal a little under the govern- 
ment of our reason, and if it has, we can- 
not but see that what was intended as a 
prejudice, has turned to the advantage of 
the trade of France, and to the prejudice 
of our own; therefore, I shall conclude 
with moving for leave to bring in a Bill to 
repeal both the acts that have been now 
read to you, which will of course leave 
cambrics and French lawns liable to all 
the heavy duties to which they were liable 
when: these acts were passed; and this, I 
AM sure, will very much Jessen the present 
consumption. 


Mr. George Grenville ; 


Sir; in every thing relating to 
trade, I always rise up with great diffi- 
dence to speak against what has been pro- 
posed or supported by the hon, gentleman 
who spoke last ; but in tle present case 1 
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must say, my diffidence is not near so 
great as usual; for I am so fully convinced 
of the utility and even the necessity of 
the two acts he proposes to have repealed, 
that lam convinced he would not have 
made the proposal, if he had not doubted 
of two facts, which I think are certain to a 
demonstration. The two facts I mean 
are, first, that these acts have already had 
a very good effect by introducing among 
numbers of people the wear of muslins or 
German lawns instead of cambrics; and 
the second is, that any man who hasa to- 
lerable skill in linens may distinguish cam- 
brics and French lawns from any other 
sort of linen, not only when they are in 
the piece, but even after they are made up 
in any kind of garment. The first of these 
facts I know of my own knowledge to be 
true, because there are numbers of per- 
sons of my acquaintance who have never 
worn any thing like to cambrics or French 
lawns ever since the acts took place. And 
as to the second fact, I have been assured 
of it by so many disinterested and credible 
persons of all ranks, that { can no more 
doubt it than I can doubt of a fact su 
ported by the strongest and most authentic 
witnesses. 

I shall indeed grant, Sir, that there may 
still be numbers of persons in this king- 
dom, who in defiance of the law sell or 
wear cambrics or French lawns, and FE 
shall grant, that prosecutions upon this 
head have rarely happened ; but this is no 
reason for repealing a law which in itself 
must be allowed to be wise and just. We 
have many laws against breach of Sabbath, 
against tippling, against gaming, and se- 
veral other immoralities: we know that 
they are daily transgressed ; and we like- 
wise know that the transgressors are 
very seldom, if ever prosecuted or pu- 
nished; yet surely, no gentleman will 
say, that all these laws ought for this rea- 
son to be repealed. This is the case, and 
will always be the case with regard to all 
laws made against offences that are not in 
themselves very atrocious: the character 
of an informer 1s so contemptible, ‘espe- 
cially when the information is supposed to 
proceed from a mercenary motive, that no 
man or very few choose to run the risk of 
having such a character fixed upon them ; 
and therefore very few choose to become 
prosecutors of any offence, unlesa it be 
such an atrocious crime as intitles the pro- 
secutor to the thanks of mankind in gene- 
ral, as well as to a reward from the seciety 
to which he belongs. Yet still it cannot 
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be said, that such laws have no effect ; be- 
cause some men may, probably, be there- 
by restrained, and they stamp a disagree- 
able character upon those who audaciously 
transgress thean ; therefore, if the laws be 
in themselves just and right, if the offences 
be such as ought to be restrained, the laws 
eught to be kept in force. Is not this the 
cee with regard to the two laws now 
under consideration ? Will any gentleman 
say, that. it would not be just and right in 
us to prevent, if possible, the consumption 
ef any foreign cambrics or French lawns 
m this kingdom? If we cannot do it effec- 
wally and absolutely, let us do it as far as 
we can, and let us for this purpose con- 
taue these laws in force. They have al- 
wady, to my knowledge, had a great ef- 
fect upon the better sort of people, and 
this may probably in a few years so alter 
the fashion, that it may hereafter become 
a unfashionable to wear cambrics or 
French lawns as it was a few years ago to 
wear any thing else; for though I do not, 
yet some amongst us, I believe, remember 
thetume when there were no cambrics or 
French lawns worn in this country. 

For this reason, Sir, I hope these laws 
will be continued and enforced, if found 
necessary; for should they be once re- 
pealed, let the necessity for reviving them 
appear hereafter never so pressing, we 
should find great difficulty in getting it 
done. In tinte of war it is easy to intro- 
dace a prohibition of any of the manufac- 
tures of the country you are at war with, 
and being once introduced, it is easy to 
continue the prohibition after the peace is 
restored. But to attempt any such pro- 
hibition in time of peace, would occasion 
tuch altercations between the two nations, 
that ministers rarely chuse to involve 
themselves in such troublesome contests. 
And yet if these laws were repealed, I am 
persuaded, that we should daily see such 
entries of foreign cambrics and French 
lawns made at our Custom House, that in 
afew years we should have petitions from 
every county and‘corporation in the king- 
dom for having those laws revived; and 
whatever the hon. gentleman may now 
think, he would then find himself branded 
with a character which, I am sure, he ver 
httle deserves; because I am conned. 
that his present motion proceeds from his 
jealousy of France, and not from any 
fiendship or good-will towards that na- 
hon; yet so different are our sentiments 
upon this head, that from the same motive, 
}think myself obliged to oppose his mo- 
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tion. The motive every Englishman must 
approve, however he may differ about the 
means; for a jealousy of France is what 
we ought always to entertain in time of 
ace as well as war; and happy had it 
heed for this nation, had our ministers 
been guided by such a motive. But fo- 
reigners would, I am sure, be at a loss te 
determine what motive this House of 
Commons was guided by, should they - 
hear of our having in one session denied 
the French the liberty of selling us their 
champaign wine in bottles, by which they 
could have reaped no advantage, but that 
of selling us a few of their bottles, and the 
very next session granting them liberty to 
sell us as many of their cambrics and 
lawns as they pleased, by which aes 
might reap an advantage of 2 or 300,0004. 
a@ year. . ‘ 
therefore think, Sir, that for the sake 
of consistency in our proceedings, if there 
were no other reason, we ought not to res 
peal these laws, unless some better reason 
could be given for that repeal than any I 
have yet heard; for as to the mischiefs 
mentioned by the hon. gentleman, there is 
not one of them that can, in my opinion, 
be either introduced or increased by these 
laws. For as to the importation under a 
new name, or the smuggling of French 
cambrics and lawns, it is not possible to 
suppose, that either has been encreased _ 
by the passing these laws; because if it 
had been possible to enter them as Ger- 
man or Dutch cambrics or lawns, by 
doing them up in the same manner, I am 
fully convinced, that the method would 
have been found out and practised long 
before these laws were passed, in order to 
save the additional duties payable here 
upon all French goods. But supposing 
the method to be possible, and that it was 
never found out until after these laws Were 
passed, could we put a stop to it by the 
repeal of these laws? If it be possible to 
distinguish Frenct: cambrics or lawns from 
those of some other ceuntries, when both 
are done up in the same manner, it is 
certain we could not puta stop to this 
ractice by any law now in being, and it 
Is as ccrtain that the practice would be 
continued after the repeal of these laws as 
well as before, in order to avoid payin 
the high additional duties payable, as 
have said, in this country u all French 
goods; for we all know, that by an act of 
the 4th and 5th of William and Mary, and 
ever since continued, a duty of 25%. pee 
cent. over and above all duties then before 
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payable, was laid upon all French goods ;| nue the practice which an alteration in 


and by an act of the 7th and &th of William 
- 3, and ever since continucd, another 25/. 

er cent. over and above all duties then 

efore payable, was laid upon all French 
goods; so that all French goods entered 
as such must now pay a duty of 50/. per 
cent. more than is payable upon the same 
sort of goods from any other country. 
Therefore we must suppose, that if these 
high duties upon French goods can be 
avoided, by doing up their cambrics and 
Jawns in the same manner with Dutch or 
German, and entering them as such, the 
practice now said to be begun will be 
continued though the laws now under our 
consideration were repealed. And this 
must likewise shew, that the practice of 
smuggling could not have been increased 
by these laws; for though I have as good 
an opinion of our merchants as any gen- 
tleman can or ought to have, yet I believe 
there are very few of them that would pay 
a duty of 50/. per cent. if he had any hopes 
of avoiding it by a clandestine entry. No 
law, therefore, could increase the practice 
of smugyling such goods, unless it had 
something in it which might render the 
practice of smuggling more safe and 
easy; and no such thing can, I am sure, be 
said of either of the laws now proposed to 
be repealed. 

As to the crime of perjury, Sir, it is 
certain, that it has not been increased by 
these laws, because few or no prosecutions 
have been ever commenced in consequence 
of them: and as to our importers swearing 
French cambrics or lawns to be Dutch or 
German, I have shewn, that it will be 
practised, were these laws repealed, as 
much as itis now. I confess, Sir, that if 
it were possible, it would be right never 
to allow any man to swear in a case where 
he might benefit himself by his perjury : 
but in our present circumstances I do not 
think it possible; because if we were to 
embrace or revive this maxim, we must 
repeal all our laws for giving a reward to 
any informer, or for giving a pardon or 
reward to any accemplice that shall dis- 
cover and convict lis accomplices; in 
which case it would be impossible to dis- 
cover, much more to convict and punish 
most of our atrocious criminals; for their 
accomplices are never, 1 believe, induced 
by compunction alone to become informers, 
and it would be equally impossible to raise 
or collect our public revenue, in the man- 
ner it is now raised, or indeed in any 
ether manner. We must therefore. conti- 
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our circumstances has introduced and 
made absolutely necessary, though it be a 
little contrary to the ancient maxim of our 
law; and our method of trial by juries 
renders the continuance of it less danger- 
ous in this country than it would be in any 
other ; for it very seldom happens that an 
innocent man is by perjury convicted of 
any crime or offence, unless he be such a 
one as has by his former conduct rendered 
his character very suspicious. 

With regard to smuggling, Sir, I have 
already shewn, that it neither has been or 
can ever be increased by- these laws, as 
there is nothing in them that can render 
that vile practice more safe or easy than 
it was before; therefore it cannot proper- 
hate said that the public revenue has suf- 
ered or can suffer by them. But suppose 
that this were really true, I should think 
it a consideration of very little weight in a 
question where the encouragement or dis- 
couragement of the trade of our most dan- 
gerous rival is concerned. It was not al- 
lowed to have any weight at a time when 
we were engaged ina heavy and expen- 
sive war, and I should think it strange to. 
find it thought to be of more weight in a 
time of profound tranquillity. . 

And now, lastly, Sir, with regard to our 
own manufacture, I am surprised to hear 
it said, that our own manufacture is prohi-. 
bited by these laws. It never was, it 
never can be prohibited by these laws; 
for suppose a sort of cloth should be made 
in Britain or Ireland exactly resemblin 
cambric, or that sort of foreign cloth ehich 
got its name by having been first made at 
Cambray, I am sure, the manufacturer 
would not, nor indeed could properly call 
it by that name; and surely, no court nor 
judge in England would determine it to 
be cambric, because the informer or pro- 
secutor was pleased to call itso. This I 
am convinced was the true reason why the - 
motion for excepting home-made cambrics 
was not attended to, because the wearing 
of such sort of cloth neither was, nor was 
intended to be prohibited by the Bill; for 
ifany such thing had been intended, it 
would have been necessary to have altered 
the expression, and to have said, that no 
person shall wear any sort of linen cloth 
resembling cambric or French lawn. No 
sort of home manufacture therefore can 
suffer by a prohibition, which neither is 
nor ever was intended ; and consequently 
if it sutlers by these laws, it must be by 
their promoting smuggling, which | have 
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sbewn they never did nor can do, or by 
their diminishing the duty payable upon 
foreign cambrics, which they cannot be 
spposed to do, without first supposing 
that cambrics and French lawns may be 
entered as Dutch or German lawns, and 
without a possibility of detecting and pu- 
ashing the fraud ; and if such a fraud be 
now possible, I have shewn that it will 
bepractised after these laws are repealed, 
as much as it is at present. 
From all which I must conclude, Sir, 
that these laws, if continued, will encou- 
rge our home manufacture of a sort of 
linea cloth resembling cambrics and 
French lawns, because though they have 
bot proved so effectual for the end in- 
tended as I could wish, yet it must be al- 
lowed, that they are some sort of check 
both upon the wearers, and upon the 
dealers in cambrics and French lawns. 
They have not as yet, it is true, put an en- 
tire stop to the consumption of such fo- 
reign commodities, but by their mcans the 
_ ame good effect may at last be brought 
about in our linen, as was formerly brought 
donut in our silk manufacture, by a law 
that at first proved as ineffectual as these 
have done. e law I mean is that of the 
3d of queen Anne, which prohibited the 
importation of any goods of the growth, 
product, or manufacture of France, during 
the war. Notwithstanding this law, 
French silks continued for a long time to 
be introduced amongst us, either by smug- 
gling, or by false entries from other coun- 
tnes; however, the: prohibition so raised 
the spirits and the hopes of our own silk 
manufacturers, that before the war was 
ended, they made as good silks, and sold 
them as cheap as any that could be brought 
fom beyond sea; and now they not. only 
furnish the whole of our home consump- 
ton, but make a great many for exporta- 
tion; and the same effect will, I hope, at 
last be produced in our linen manufacture 
by means of these prohibitory laws, for 
which reason I must be against their re- 


Mr. William Beckford: 


Sir ; I have long observed, that in 
all contests about trade, gentlemen being 
of a different opinion, generally proceeds 
from their differing in facts ; ee | this is the 
very case in the present debate. But in 
my opinion the chief fact to be enquired 
into on this occasion, has not as yet been 
plainly enough stated: the fact I mean is, 
whether the French have got or last by 
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these two acts? Upon this question I 
never was more positive in any opinion 
than I am, that the French have been con- 
siderable gainers by these two laws; and 
yet I will agree with the hon. gentleman 

who spoke last, that since the passing of 
these laws, several of our quality and rich 
people have left off wearing cambric or 
French lawn. But, Sir, it 13 in this that 
the advantage which the French have 

reaped by these laws chiefly consists. 

Some gentlemen and ladies have, it is true, 

left off wearing plain cambric or French 

lawn; but what do they wear instead 

thereof? Muslins finely embroidered, or 

what we call Dresden work. The French, 

indeed, at first took some of the muslins 

for this purpose from us; but all the em- 

broidery was done in France; and after 
being by this means surprisingly enhanced 

in its price, was again returned to us either 
by smuggling or false entries. I say, sur- 

prisingly enhanced in its price; for a fine 

gentleman pays perhaps two or three gui- 

neas for a pair of ruffles of this sort, the 

muslin of which did not cost the French 

6d. And a lady of quality pays for an 

apron of this sort, perhaps, as much as 

would purchase a horse-load of cambrics 

or French lawns. From hence we may 

judge what a vast advantage the French 

have reaped by our enticing some of our 

fine folks to wear their Dresden work in- 

stead of their cambrics and lawns. Thank 

God! the fashion has not as yet descended 

or become general among the lower sort 

of our people; but then the custom of 
wearing plain cambric or French lawn has 

descended much lower, and become much 

more general than it was when these acts 
were passed; from whence I am almost 

certain, that besides this Dresdren work, 

the French now sell us more of their cam- 

brics and lawns yearly, than ever they did 

before the passing of these laws: for God 

knows, our own manufacture is as yet 

come but a very small length, and though 

they cannot be distinguished by the eye, 

yet people find that the German lawns do 

not wear so well as French, which makes 

them generally ask for the latter. 

I therefore think it evident, Sir, that the 
French have hitherto been considerable 
gainers by these laws; but the hon. gen- 
tleman is hopeful that the example of the 
tich may soon alter the fashion, and intro- 
duce the wearing of this Dresden work 
among all ranks of people. Sir, I hope it 
never will, for the French would nea 
more money out of this kingdom by such 
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a fashion than they now do by their cam- 
brics and lawns ; and as they have now as 
flourishing an East India trade as we have, 
they would certainly furnish themselves 
with muslins for this purpose from India, 
which would be an encouragement to their 
navigation ; and this we ought to be more 
cautious of, than of encouraging any 
branch of their manufacture. ‘Therefore 
if our East-India company hope that by 
introducing such a fashion they might be 
gainers, they would find themselves very 
much disappointed; because they must 
never again expect such a demand for 
their muslins as happened when these acts 
took place; for the French East India 
company having no call for that commo- 
city, had then brought home little if any; 
and besides, the yreat demand was then, I 
believe, made by our smugglers, who ex- 
et to entitle themselves to the draw- 

ack by the exportation, and then to run it 
again m a clandestine manner; for even 
they could not .suppose, that the wisdom 
of our legislature had made an act which 
could not be carried into execution. But 
I have no great fear that ever this fashion 
will prevail ; for though the great and rich 
are pretty much masters of what is called 
fashion, yet in this country they are not 
absolutely so; and therefore, a fs they 
attempt to introduce a very whimsical or 
troublesome fashion, it is seldom mimicked 
by any but the coxcombs at court, and 
never outlives their resemblance the but- 
terfly. 

Having now, I hope, shewn, Sir, not 
only, that the French have reaped a great 
advantage from the laws now, for that rea- 
son, proposed to be repealed, but also that 
this advantage would rather be increased 
than diminished by the new fashion which 
the hon. gentleman hopes may in time be 
introduced, let us next see if we can hope 
for any diminution of this advantage from 
the success of our own manufacture of 
cambrics and lawns. For this purpose, 
Sir, we must enquire into the rise of this 
sort of home manufacture, and every one 
knows that it was the act of the 15th of 
his present majesty which encouraged our 
linen manufacturers to make the attempt ; 
for that act gave them a great advantage 
by laying a new duty of 2s. 10d. per 
piece on all cambrics imported, as my hon. 
triend was pleased to mention; for as the 
method of doing up cambrics in the man- 
ner of Jawns had not been then invented, 
this duty was regularly paid; but neces- 
sity is the mother of invention, and in con- 
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firmation of this maxim, when we intro- 
duced the necessity by prohibiting the im- 
portation of any cambrics, this method was 
presently invented, and has been ever 
since, nay, will be practised, at least as 
long as this prohibition continues in force. 
By this means our home manufacturers 
have been ever since deprived of the ad- 
vantage they got by the act of the 15th of 
his present majesty, and their carrying on 
this manufacture to any advantage, has 
been rendered almost impossible, by our 
prohibiting the sale and the wear as well 
as importation of any thing that looks like 
cambric, and by the increase of smugglin 
which this prohibition has occasioned. i 
say, Sir, prohibiting the sale or the wear of 
any thing that looks like cambric; for 
every man without doors supposes that 
this is the sort of prohibition intended by 
the acts, and indeed if this was not the in- 
tention, no other intention can be sup- 
posed but what must appear ridiculous ; 
for it can be only this, that no sort of linen 
cloth to be worn in this kingdom shall be 
called cambric or French lawn. Could 
any lawyer put such a ridiculous meaning 
upon an act of the British legislature? Can 
any one suppose that an act so interpreted 
could have any effect, unless among the 
male and female coxcombs I have men- 
tioned, who are so fond of every thing 
called French, that our mercers often sell 
them the genuine product of Spital-fields 
at an excessive price, by insinuating slyly 
that it is a new-fashioned silk' just come 
from France? And as to smuggling, Sir, 
does the hon. gentleman think, that there 
is no difference between promoting smug- 
gling by high duties, and rendering it ab- 
solutely necessary by an express prohibi- 
tion? In the former case an honest mer- 
chant, to oblige some of his customers, 
may import legally and pay the high du- 
ties, though he loses by the adventure; 
but in the latter, he must either disoblige 
and Jose his customers or become smug- 
gler. From this consideration | appeal te 
the common sense of mankind, if these 
acts have not increased the practice of 
smuggling ; and consequently while they 
continue in force our own manufacture of 
cambrics and lawns can never prosper; 
for as cambrics and lawns are less liable to 
be damaged, and may be more easily as 
well as safely smuggled than silks ever 
could, the case with respect to them is 
very different. 

I am therefore fully convinced, Sir, 
that whilst these acts continue in force, 
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we can never expect to lessen the advan- 
tage which France reaps from us by the 
sale of their cambrics, their lawns, and 
their Dresden work: but now let us exa- 
mine how the case will stand, should these 
atsberepealed. As the method of pass- 
ing cambrics for lawns is now found out, I 
donot question its being continued; but 
Ivilsay, that it could not be go easily 
practised, because by these unpopular laws 
ve hve thrown the popular prejudice 
against every custom-house officer that 
all seize any cambric entered as lawn, 
from whence no such officer can expect a 
redict in his favour: upon a trial, and 
therefore none of them ever attempt to 
mke any such seizure: the case is the 
ame as when you by statute inflict too 
vere @ punishment upon some small 
crime, you can never get a jury to con- 
rict the offender : whereas were these un- 
popular laws once repealed, the popular 
prejudice would always be in favour of 
the officer, from whence he would stand 
at least a fair chance for a verdict and 
condemnation. And if this should be 
bund ineffectual for putting a stop to the 
faudulent practice, we might extend the 
udditional duty to all foreign lawns as well 
a cambrics, out of which we might give a 
bounty upon all those made at home, 
rhich would be such an encouragement 
0 our own manufacture, as would in a few 
years put an end to our having occasion 
lor any foreign. | 

But whatever may be the fate of these 
hws, Sir, 1 hope a stop will be put to a 
most infamous practice that has been not 
only connived at, but openly allowed, if 
hot authorised, I am sorry to say, ever 
Snce the accession of our present royal 
lmily. The hon. gentleman who spoke 
lst informed you of the high duties all 
French goods are liable to when imported 
4% such; and indeed they are so hign that 
one cannot help being surprised, how any 
French goods could ever be imported, 
that cquid be had in any other country. 
I shall explain this mystery. In old times 
ve know, that the town and port of Dun- 
kirk belonged to Spain, and all goods im- 
ported from thence were entered at our 
custom-house as Flemish, or goods of the 
Spanish Netherlands: when this port was 
teacherously sold to France by our mi- 
listers in king Charles the 2nd’s reign, 
this method of entry ought certainly to 
have been altered by our. custom-house, 
atd all goods imported from Dunkirk 
ought to have been entered as French 
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goods; but as it was for the interest of 
France, we cannot wonder that the old 
method of entry was continued during the 
Frenchified reigns of that king and his 
brother. The only wonder is, that it 
should have been continued even after the 
peace of Ryswick, when all French goods 
were liable to the additional duty of 50/. 
per cent. mentioned by the hon. gentle- 
man; for by continuing this method of 
entry all goods imported from Dunkirk - 
were freed from this additional duty. 
However, this infamous practice was soon 
interrupted by the war re-commencing in 
the beginning of queen Anne’s reign, and 
one would have thought that a end was put 
to it by the treaty of Utrecht, in which it 
was expressly stipulated, that the harbour 
of Dunkirk should be filled up, and never 
again repaired ; and by the triple alliance 
between England, France, and Holland in 
1717,.i¢ was again stipulated, that nothing 
should be omitted which the king of Great 
Britain might think necessary for the en- 
tire destruction of the port of Dunkirk, 
and that for carrying on the commerce 
necessary for the subsistence and mainte- 
nance of the people of that part of the Ne- 
therlands, no vessel should be employed 
but small boats not exceeding 16 fvot 
wide. 

After such express stipulations, Sir, is 
it not astonishing, that in a‘ year or two 
our custom-house should admit ships and 
goods to be entered as coming from the 
port of Dunkirk, and that this practice 
should have been ever since, and is even 
now openly allowed and authorised by our 
custom-house? But, Sir, there is some- 
thing still more astonishing: the ships are 
not only allowed to be entered as coming 
from, or bound to the port of Dunkirk ; 
but all the goods these ships import, ex- 
cept French wines only, are allowed to be 
entered as Flemish. By this means all 
the I'rench brandies were entered as 
Flemish, and thereby freed from the 
French duties, until the 6th of his present 
majesty: by this means al] the French 
cambrics and -lawns were entered as 
Flemish, and thereby freed from the 
French duties, until the first of the two 
acts now under consideration was passed ; 
and by this means, I believe, they are still 
entered as Flemish lawns. In short, we 
have to this day nothing of any conse- 

uence entered from any other port of 
France but wines and brandies, and indiga 
or such drugs as by an act of the 8th of 
the late king were declared free from all 
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duties; so that nothing but French wines 
now pay the additional French duties. 
And as the whole trade between France 
and England is thus carried on chiefly 
through Dunkirk, it is now become a flou- 
rishing city; whereas it could otherwise 
have heen nothing but a small, pitiful, 
nasty fisher-town, not worth the keeping, 
much less the fortifying. 

Sir, the hon. gentleman was in the right 
when he said, that we ought always to be 
jealous of the French in time of peace as 
well as war; for they have always done 
us more harm in time of peace than 
they could ever do in time of war. I am 
jealous of them on many accounts, and 
among others, because they have by high 
duties in a manner prohibited every thing 
of the growth, product, or manufacture of 
this country, except our cornand our wool, 
which they find necessary for the support 
of their poor, and their manufactures, and 
our salt provisions, which they find neces- 
sary for the support of their navigation 
and colonies. Hat from the instance I 
have given, and from many other which 1 
could give, it appears that our ministers 
have never since the treaty of Utrecht 
been influenced by any such jealousy; on 
the contrary, we know, that they once 
joined with France for reducing what they 
then called the overgrown power of the 
House of Austria; and for many years 
seemed to be directed by France in every 
treaty they made, and every negociation 
they entered into. 

What such a conduct will end in God 
alone knows; but whilst I have the ho- 
nour of a seat in this House, my conduct 
shall be directly contrary; and conse- 
quently I must be for the repeal proposed, 
because I am convinced, that if these laws 
were repealed, and proper instructions 
given to the commissioners and officers of 
the customs, not to admit of the entry of 
any ship or cargo from Dunkirk, and to 
take due care to raise the French duties, 
very few French cambrics or lawns would 
ever enter this kingdom, because they 
cannot be legally imported from any other 
country; and the expence and risk of 
smuggling them will always exceed the 
duties payable upon the cambrics or lawns 
of other countries, so that those of France, 
even when smuggled, could not be sold so 
cheap as those of any other country; and 
in a few years I hope we shalf be able to 
furnish ourselves from our own manufac- 
ture; therefore, Sir, I shall most heartily 
concur with my hon. friend in his motion. 
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Mr. Alderman Baker : 


Sir; the fact which the hon. gen- 
man who spoke last set out with, and in 
which he seemed to be so positive, is, in 
my opinion, a fact which it is impossible 
for us to determine with any certainty: 
we must judge from probabilities only ; 
and to me it seems to a sort of para- 
dox to affirm, that any nation can be a 
gainer by our prohibiting the wear of one 
of their principal manufactures. That 
many of our spl ps have begun to wear 
muslins instead of cambrics, is a fact that 
has not been contested, nor indeed can it 
be, because we have in this House ocular 
demonstration of it. So far, therefore, 
the consumption of French cambrics and 
lawns in this kingdom must necessarily be 
diminished. This is such a demonstration: 
that the French have been losers by the 
two acts now proposed to be repealed, 
that in order to evade it several facts have 
been asserted, of some of which, I think, 
we have no proof at present before us; 
and as to others they are such as cannot 
be supposed to have been occasioned by 
these acts. 

In the first place it is said, Sir, that 
those who do wear muslins instead of cam- 
brics, wear nothing but the fine Dresden 
work, which is much dearer than the finest 
cambrics. This I shall admit is pretty 
generally, though not universallytrue ; but 
it can be of no consequence in this de- 
bate, without an additional fact which I 
cannot admit, as there is not the least tittle 
of proof now before us, and as there is a 
very strong presumption against it. The 
fact I mean is, that all this Dresden work 
is the manufacture of France; for it ig 
said that the French, as soon as the first 
of these acts passed, bought up great 
quantities of our muslins, and sent them 
back to us again in this sort of Dresden 
work, by which that nation got infinitely 
more than it would have got by an equal 
fanaa 4 of the finest cambric. It is true, 

ir, when that act passed, the price of 
muslins rose considerably, because it was 
thought that the people in general would 
have shewn some regard to an act of par- 
liament, though they had shewn none to 
the interest of their country, and that con- 
sequently most people would at once have 
come into the wear of muslins, which in- 
duced many shop-keepers to lay in great 
quantities of muslins, and this made a 
prcaret demand than the stock then on 
1and could answer; but I believe it would 
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appear upon inquiry, that no extraordinary 
quantity of muslins was upon that occa- 
son to France; and if there was, 
it could not be with a design to re-import 
them in the shape of Dresden work ; for I 
doubt if such an importation would have 
been allowed at our custom-house, or if it 
had, they must have paid the high French 
dutes, which would have. so much en- 
hanced the price, that they must have 
been losers by the adventure; because 
they would have been undersold by the 
Germans, who, as is evident from the very 
bame, were the first inventers of this sort 
of work, and who can still make it as fine 
any that can be made in France. 
There is, therefore, I think, Sir, a strong 
csp that very little, if any, of the 
resden work now worn in this kingdom 
ever came from France; and if the wear 
of this sort of work should become gene- 
ral, I can see no reason why we may not 
hope, that the whole of the consumption 
vould in a short time be supplied by our 
own people: surely, it would be no scandal 
toa ae of the first quality, to have 
a fine Dresden work apron of her own 
working: and all our gentlewomen of no 
fortunes, or but very small fortunes, would 
certainly apply themselves to this sort of 
work, and might thereby support them- 
selvesin adecent manner. But supposing 
our own people so idle or so stupid, that 
no such work could be made here, I think 
it 1s evident that we shall always be chiefly 
from Germany or the Austrian 
Netherlands, because of the high addi- 
tional duties mpon all goods coming from 
France: and I should rather chuse that 
the Germans should take 200,000/. yearly 
us for Dresden work, than that the 
French should take 100,000/. yearly from 
us for cambrics and lawns; from all which 
I think it is most probable, that the French 
have been, and slays will be, losers by 
Our people’s wearing muslins instead of 
their cambrics and lawns: and if the con- 
Sumptien of cambrics and lawns has in- 
Creased since these laws were passed, by 
use of them becoming more general 
among the lower sort of people, this in- 
Crease cannot surely be ascribed to these 
ory laws, nor is it possible to sup- 
pore that the present consumption would 
diminished by their repeal. On the 
Contrary, if these acts were repealed, and 
40 entire liberty thereby given to wear 
rcs and lawns, the humour of the 
People, like a man just freed from prison, 
Would be apt to run into an extravagant 
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use of that liberty which it had just again 
acquired; and therefore, if the French 
have not been losers by the making of 
these laws, I am fully convinced, they 
would be very considerable gainers by 
their being repealed. 

This, Sir, must always furnish us with a 
strong argument against the repeal of these 
laws: and now | shall consider the argu- 
ments that have been advanced in favour of 
it. In the first place we are told, that they 
are, and must always continue to be abso- 
lutely inexecutable, because of its being 
oe to distinguish between cambrics 
or French lawns, and some sorts of German 
lawns, when the pieces are done up in the 
same way, or when they are cut and made 
up into any sort of apparel. Now this is — 
a fact which is very much contested, and 
consequently cannot be a solid foundation 
for any argument. When they have been 
made up into apparel and several times 
washed, there may be some sort of difficulty 
to distinguish: but whilst they are in the 
piece, I am persuaded, they may be distin- 
guished ; therefore, I am of opinion, that 
the difficulty of conviction has hitherto 
proceeded more from the humour of the 
people than from the impossibility of mak- 
ing this distinction; but as this humour is 
not founded in reason, as it is inconsistent 
with the public interest, it may soon take 
a very different turn, and the conviction 
of two or three shop-keepers would so 
frighten all the rest, that none of them 
would ever allow a piece of cambric or 
French lawn to be brought into their 
shops ; much less would any merchant at- 
tempt to enter them as German lawns: 
even our smugglers would find great dif- 
ficulty in disposing of their goods, if none 
of our shop-keepers allowed them to be 
brought into their shops. 

This cannot therefore, Sir, be an iv 
‘ment of any weight for repealing a law 
which has certainly done some good al- 
ready, and may in time fully answer the 
end proposed: and the next I shall take 
notice of is, that these laws have increas- 
ed, and must always contribute to the in- 
crease of perjury amongst us, because 
they oblige men to swear in cases where 
their own interest may tempt them to 
swear falsely. With regard to informers, 
Sir, this, I shall grant, may be the case; 
but if this argument were of any weight 
with respect to these laws, would it not be 
of equal weight with respect to every law 
that grants a reward to informers? And 
with respect to these laws, there Je less 
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‘danger of perjury in informations than 


with respect to any law of the same na- 
ture, because the very fact he swears to, 
that is to say, the very cloth he swears to, 
must be laid before the jury, and conse- 
quently a will be better able to judge 
of the truth of what he swears to than 
they can be, I believe, in any other case 
whatever. Then as to the importation, 
the master or purser of the ship, who en- 
ters her and her cargo upon oath, unless 
he be merchant as well as master or pur- 
ser, can have no occasion, much less a 
temptation, to make a false oath; because 
he makes his entry according to the bills 
of lading he has given; and if a parcel 
of cambrics or French lawns should be 
loaded on board his ship, under the name 
of German or Dutch lawns, it would be 
no false oath in him to enter them as such, 
nor could he suffer by their being seized 
as cambrics or French lawns: the loss 
would fall only upon the merchant to whom 
they belonged, and he is not obliged to 


take any oath, but only to make his claim, 


and so leave the tact to be determined by 
a jury upon a trial at common law. 
Therefore, this argument militates less 
against these laws than it docs against 
most of our other laws relating to the cus- 
toms, or any of those laws that give a re- 
ward to informers. 

But now, Sir, suppose these laws were 
repealed, do we think that any goods 
would ever be entered at our custom- 
house as French cambrics or lawns, unless 
it was for exportation afterwards? Can we 
imagine that any merchant would pay an 
additional duty of 50/. per cent. if he had 
the least ground to expect to get free 
from it by entering his goods as German 
or Dutch cambrics or lawns ? And would 
not every merchant have good ground for 
this expectation, if it be true, as is now so 
positively alledged, that there is no possi- 
bility of distinguishing the one from the 
other? Therefore, whatever encourage- 
ment these laws may give to perjury upon 
importation, that encouragement will re- 
main, were these laws repealed, and must 
remain as long as you continue the pre- 
sent additional duties upon all French 
goods. And this, Sir, will of course fur- 
nish a most solid answer to the third ar- 
gument I shall take notice of, which was, 
that by these laws the pernicious practice 
of smuggling has been and must always be 
increased. It is a certuin maxim, Sir, 
that this practice will always increase or 
dimimish in proportion to the profits to be 
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got by it, that is to say, in proportion to 
the difference between the amount of the 
duties to be paid upon a fair entry, and 
the amount of the risk and expence of a 
clandestine one. When the latter exceeds 
the former, no man in his right senses will 
become a smuggler; but when the former 
exceeds the latter, every man will become 
a smuggler, unless prevented by con- 
science or character; and as every man 
puts his own value upon his conscience or 
character, the number of smugglers will 
increase in exact proportion to this ex- 
cess. Now by the laws at present under 
our consideration, no man can say, that 
the duties have been increased, or that 
the risk and expence of smuggling have 
been lessened, and consequently there 
can be no just ground for saying that 
smuggling has by them been increased, or 
that it would be diminished by their repeal. 
The truth is, that whilst these high duties 
remain, there will always be smuggling, as 
it has been proved at our bar, that the 
risk and expence of smuggling is not near 
equal to the duties payable upon French 
cambrics and lawns; and should these 
laws be now repealed, the practice of 
smuggling will continue, and will become 
more or less as the amount of the risk and 
expence shall increase or diminish. 

have now, Sir, answered all the mate- 
rial arguments for the repeal of these laws, 
except that of their being prejudicial to 
our own linen manufacture, and this 1 
must say, I was surprised to hear so much 
as pretended ; for it is certain, that no sort 
of linen made in any part of the British 
dominions can be called cambric, and 
much less French lawn. The least proof 
of its having been made here at home, 
would certainly acquit any man that might 
be prosecuted either for selling or wearing 
it; and as the wearer or retailer is to be 
free from any penalty, by declaring from 
whom he bought it, the prosecution would 
come at last to the maker, who could not 
surely be under any difficulty in proving 
that he was the maker. Therefore, it is 
evident, that these laws will be extremely 
beneficial to our linen manufacture; and 
if continued in force, I make no doubt of 
their raising a spirit among our linen ma- 
nufacturers, and encouraging them to 
make a linen cloth of the same sort with 
the cambrics and lawns formerly brought 
from France, and every way as good as 
any that were ever brought from thence; 
for it was by the same sort of Jaws that we 
got the silk manufacture first established 
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in this country, acd as I expect the same 
good effect from the laws now under our 
consideration, I must be against their be- 


ing repealed. 
Mr. Nicholas Fazakerly : 


Sir; the gentlemen who have spoke 
azunst the rdpeal of the laws now under 
ow consideration labour under a very 
great misfortune, for almost every thing 
they have said happens to be contrary to 
facts which by our merchants are notori- 
ously known to be true, though some of 
them may, perhaps, be contested by some of 
our customi-house officers, who, I am afraid, 
are but too apt to assert or deny as they 
think will be most agreeable to their mas- 
ters; therefore in this House gentlemen 
should be a little cautious in advancing 
any fact upon their single authority; and, 
indeed, some of the facts advanced upon 
that authority are so inconsistent with 
common sense, that no unbiassed person 
can give them any credit. Of this sort is, 
0 my opinion, the first fact which the 
hon. gentleman who spoke last set out 
with ; for he seemed to insinuate, that by 
these laws oy have been obliged to wear 
muslins instead of cambrics; whereas, if 
he had not had a little bias in favour of 
mustins, he must have seen, that no per- 
ton could be obliged to do or not to do 
any thing by a law which cannot be exe- 
cuted. I shall admit that some of our 
rich and fashionable people have begun to 
wear Dresden work instead of cambrics, 
or rather Instead of laces ; but that this 
procceds trom choice, not necessity, is evi- 
dent from the multitudes that continue to 
wear cambrics, under the denomination of 
German or Dutch lawns; and consequent- 
ly, if this fashion continues, it cannot be 
said to be owing to our continuing these 
laws in force, nor can we expect that the 
French will be losers by the continuance 
of it, and much Jess by its increase, be- 
cause the greatest part of this Dresden 
work will always be the manufacture of 
France, and will be conveyed to us either 
in a clandestine manner, or by the way of 
Dunkirk, without paying any duty, or at 
cast without paying the additional duty 
on French goods. 
rs Opposition to this it has been said, 

t the greatest part of this Dresden work 
may be brought us from Germany, or may 
at last be made here at home. As to Ger- 
many, Sir, it is certain that no goods can 
G 80 easily run into this kingdom from 

Crmany as from France; and even as to 
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the Dresden work that may be legally im- 
ported, it can never come so cheap from 
Germany as from France, because of the 
inconvenience and expence of transporting 
goods from one part of Germany to any 
other; for they must pass through the ter- 
ritories of several sovereign princes, and in 
each must pay some sort of duty; whereas 
from ail parts of France they come without 
any charge but the carriage, and this too 
is much safer, more convenient and less 
expensive than it is inGermany. Nay, as 
so many ships pass yearly from France to 
Holland and Hamburgh, I must insist upon 
it, that Dresden work may be sent from 
all parts of France, at a less charge than it 
can be sent from most parts of Germany, 
to either of those places, and from thence 
it may be entered here as the manufacture 
of Holland or Germany ; and with respect 
to all goods from Dunkirk, except French 
wines, you have been already told, that 
they pay duty here not as French goods, 
but as goods of what was formerly called 
the Spanish Netherlands. Therefore, I 
must conclude, that almost the whole of 
the Dresden work consumed in this king- 
dom will always come originally from 
France, and consequently that the French 
would be great gainers by its becoming a 
general fashion here to wear Dresden 
work instead of cambrics or lawns; for 
whilst the French have so many nunneries 
and such an infinite number Bf iaarisaned 
nuns, it is altogether chimerical to suppose 
that we can ever contend with them in the 
manufacture of laces or Dresden work, 
because those imprisoned ladies must work 
for their amusement, and will always sell at 
a less profit, than poor women can do 
who must live by the labour of ‘their 
hands. 

It will now be easy, Sir, to explain what 
the hon. gentleman was pleased to call pa- 
radoxical; and indeed if we had effectual- 
ly prohibited the wear of cambrics and 
French lawns, without introducing the 
wear of any other French manufacture in 
their stead, it would have been paradoxical 
to say, that the French had been gainers 
by such a prohibition; but our intended 
prohibition has been so far from being ef- 
fectual, that it has only opened a way for 
introducing cambrics and French lawns 
at a less expence than they could have 
been before introduced; and at the same 
time we have introduced the wear of a 
French manufacture, which costs us more 
than their cambrics and lawns ever did. 
Is there any paradox, Sir, in saying that 
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they have been gainers by a prohibition 
attended with such consequences? And 
as the laws now proposed to be repealed 
have certainly been attended with both 
these conseqnences, it is, in my opinion, 
ridiculous to suppose, that the French 
have not been gainers by these laws, or 
that they will not continue to be gainers 
as long as these laws continue in force ; 
for the increase of the consumption of 
cambrics and lawns among the lower sort 
of people is certainly owing to their being 
more easily smuggled into this kingdom, 


or imported for a less duty, than they could 
have been before these laws were passed ; 


and what may have contributed something 
to this increase, is the old proverb, ¢ niti- 
mur in vetitum,’ which holds true, and I 
hope will always hold true of the people of 
this kingdom: they may be led, but they 
are not to be hae ; and regal before 
ou make any law, especially a prohibitor 
ae you should ise persuade Fhe reiple 
that it is right; for unless you do so, you 
will find it very difficult to carry any law 
into execution, much more the laws now 
under consideration, which are really in 
themselves, and always must be absolutely 
inexecutable. 

I say, Sir, absolutely inexecutable, for 
reason must tell us without any proof, that 
no sort of linen cloth can be made in one 
country, but what may be so exactly imi- 
tated in another as to render it impossible 
to distinguish; and this even the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last in a manner 
confessed, when he came to speak of our 
home manufacture; for he made no doubt 
but that our own manufacturers might be 
encouraged to make a linen cloth of the 
same sort with the cambrics and lawns for- 
merly brought from France, and every 
way a8 good as any that was ever brought 
from thence. Now, if the cloth be of the 
same sort and every way as good, I should 
be glad the hon. gentleman would inform 
us, how it would be possible to distinguish 
any other way than by the different method 
of doing up, or by some mark put upon 
the cloth at the place of manufacture; 
and if there should be no difference as to 
either of these, the distinguishing the one 
from the other would then be absolutely 
impossible. If, then, this may hereafter 
be done at home, why may it not now be 
done in Germany, Holland, or the Aus- 
trian Netherlands? And if such a thing 
can feces be done, I must say he would 
be a bold swearer, that would swear a piece 
of cloth entered as such, to be a French 
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lawn. Then, with respect to cambrics, 
what has always been called cambric must 
be a sort of cloth distinguishable from 
every sort of lawn, or it must not: if it be, 
then our home manufacture of that sort of 
cloth is absolutely by these laws prohibited, 
which surely ought never in any case to 
be done; and if it be not distinguishable 
from every sort of German, Dutch, or 
Flemish lawn, then these laws are inexe- 
cutable with respect to cambrics as well 
as Jawns. What, then, have we done by 
these laws? We have abolished the late 
additional duty upon all cambrics, and 
have put the French in a way ef gettin 
rid of the additional French duties bo 
upon their cambrics and lawns. Is not 
this a good reason, ought it not to be a 
prevailing reason with every Englishman, 
for repealing the laws that have had such 
mischievous effects? Can we suppose that 
they will ever cease to have these effects, 
or that they will ever have any good ef- 
fect, as they have now continued for near 
six years without so much as one convic- 
tion, though several times attempted, and 
though the law has been daily by multi- 
tudes transgressed ? 

Sir, the bad success of all the prosecu- 
tions that have been hitherto attempted, is 
not owing to any perverse humour in the 
people, but to the reason I have mentioned, 
that no sort of linen cloth can be made in 
one country which may not be exactly imi- 
tated in another; and therefore no honest 
jury can give any credit to an informer 
who, without any knowledge where the 
cloth was made, swears to its being ‘a 
cambric or a French lawn. It is, in truth, 
swearing to nothing but his opinion; and 
the verdict of a jury is not surely to be 
founded upon the opinion of any witness, 
especially in a case where the best judge is 
liable to be mistaken, and consequently 
where no honest man will ever Jeane 
declare his opinion uponoath. This leads 
me to consider the perjuries that may be 
occasioned by these laws ; and indeed as te 
informers, I believe, there is no great dan- 

r, because there will never, I believe, 

a conviction, and consequently no en- 
couragement for that sort of vermin; but 
as to masters of ships trading to the Ne- 
therlands or Hamburgh, it is certain that 
many of them bring over little adventures 
for their own account, and I am afraid, 
that some of them will enter such adven- 
tures as German, Dutch or Flemish lawns, 
though they know them to be cambrics or 
French lawns; therefore it cannot be de- 
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nied but that these laws will occasion an 
increase of the crime of perjury, which 
already abounds too much amongst us; 
si as no benefit can be expected from 
them, this alone is a sufficient cause for 
ther being repealed. I shall indeed grant, 
that this evil will in part contmue as long 
asthe French duties, or the late additional 
duty on all cambrics is continued; but as 
thee duties, if raised as strictly as possible, 
wold give great encouragement to our 
hme manufacture, we may soon be able 
to put an end to this evil by supplying 
oaselves, which we cannot expect whilst 
these laws continue in force, as I shall 
pesently make appear; “but must first 
tke some notice of what the hon. gen- 
teman was pleased to say about smug- 


gling. 
tp this head, Sir, I shall agree with 
the hon. gentleman, that with regard to 
goods nut prohibited to be imported, the 
practice of smuggling will always be in 
proportion to the difference between the 
amount of the duties payable upon a fair 
entry, and the amount of the risk and ex- 
pence of a clandestine entry; but when 
you prohibit the importation of any com- 
modity which the people in general are 
food of, you render smuggling absolutely 
becessary; and what is still worse, you 
throw the favour of the people on the side 
ofthe smuggler so much, that they are all 
Teady to assist him in running, concealing, 
and vending his smuggled goods, by which 
means you render smuggling more safe 
and less expensive than it would otherwise 
be, and the smuggler, instead of suffering 
in his character, becomes the favourite of 
the people, because they look upon him as 
€ man who runs a risk in order to supply 
them with what they could not otherwise 
have, and what they cannot well be with- 
out. Now this is the very case with re- 
spect to your prohibition of cambrics: the 
ond them more convenient and less 
expensive than any thing they can have in 
i stead: they submitted to a duty 
which they looked on as necessary for 
Prometing our own manufacture; but they 
cannot bear a prohibition, and by attempt- 
ing It, you have made them greater friends 
to smugglers than ever they were before, 
entra the andere of the risk 

ce of smuggling ; consequentl 
according to the hon. penteniants owe 
reasoning, these laws must have increased 
Practice of smuggling. 

I now at last come, Sir, to consider our 
ome manufacture; for that there was a 
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manufacture both of cambrics and lawns 
set up amongst us before these laws were 
enacted, is very certain; and whatever 
was then or may now be pretended, I am 
convinced, that these laws were intended 
by the original contrivers, not only to 
knock our own manufacture on the head, 
but to put an end to the wearing of any 
rari! that looked like cambric or lawn in 
this kingdom, in order to introduce in their 
stead the wear of musilins, for the benefit 
of our East India company. I do not say, 
Sir, that this was the design of those that 
appeared openly as the patrons of these 
laws, or that the gentlemen who now ap- 
pear in defence of them have any such de- 
sign ; but I believe, there were some peo- 
ple behind the curtain, who, taking advan- 
tage ‘of their laudable zeal against France, 
persuaded them that these laws would 
greatly lessen the French trade, and this, 
I believe, is still the cause of their being so 
zealously supported ; for I will say, that if 
our juries, or justices of the peace, had 
been as ready to convict, as multitudes of 
eople would have been ready to inform, 
they met with any encouragement, no 
ae could have worn any thing that 
ooked like cambric or lawn, even though 
he had been certain of its having been mae 
nufactured in Britain or Ireland, because 
he would have been daily liable to an in- 
formation, which would have put him to 
reat trouble. and expence, and even at 
fast he must have depended upon the opi- 
nion of the justices at their quarter ses- 
sions, or the verdict of a jury, for his ac- 
quittal ; and by every piece of the same 
sort of apparel he wore, he would have 
Jain liable to a new information. There- 
fore we must siippose, that in such circum- 
stances no person would have ventured to 
have worn any thing that looked like 
cambric or French lawn, and consequently 
muslins in their stead must have become 
the general wear. 
This, Sir, was the consequence ex- 
ected by the original contrivers of these 
aws; and this would be the consequence, 
should convictions upon them become fre- 

uent, which is what these contrivers hope 
or, and will always aim at, whilst these 
laws continue in force. This is what 
makes them so zealous for the continuance 
of these laws ; and if they should ever suc- . 
ceed, it would at once put an end to the 
wear even of any home-made linen cloth 
of the same sort with cambrics or French 
lawns ; for can we suppose that any gen- 
tleman or lady remembers or can ever re- 
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member from what milliner or linen-draper 
they bought every part of their linen 
apparel, so exactly as to swear to it, and 
unless they could do this, they could nei- 
ther free themselves from the prosecution, 
nor prove that the cloth was home-made. 
Therefore, whilst these laws continue, our 
manufacturers must always think them- 
selves in danger of having their manufac- 
ture at once knocked on the head, and 
whilst they think so, can we expect that 
they will proceed with spirit? Can we ex- 


Ai that any manufacturer of such sort of 
i 


nen cloth will put himself to a great ex- 

pence in bringing his manufacture to per- 
fection? 

Sir, the bad effect of these laws is in this 


respect so apparent, that no gentleman of 


this House, who considers them in this 
light, can balance a moment about the ne- 
cessity of having them repealed; and 1 
am really surprised to hear the silk manu- 
facture mentioned upon this occasion. 
Did we ever prohibit the wear of any sort 
of silk made here at home, either by name 
or in effect? Did we ever prohibit the 
avear of any foreign silks but those from 
the East Indies? And this we ventured to 
do, only because they-could be so easily 
distinguished that the prohibition could 
not hurt our own manufacture. But 
during the war in queen.Anne’s time, 
though we prohibited the importation of 
any French goods, yet we did not go so 
far as to prohibit the wear either of their 
silks or linen; and the reason was, because 
they could not be distinguished from those 
of our own manufacture. It was not 
therefore by prohibiting the wear of fo- 
reign silks, but by duties upon them and 
bounties upon our own, that we establish- 
ed our silk manufacture; and if we had 
continued to pursue the same course with 
respect to cambrics, the manufacture of 
them might have been established by this 
time ; for though we cannot contend with 
the French in the manufacture of laces or 
Dresden work, or in any manufacture car- 
ried on by their immured nuns, yct the 
success of our silk and linen manufactures 
is a proof, that we may contend with 
them in any manufacture carried on -by 
our spinsters and weavers. Let us there- 
fore by repealing these laws get out of the 
bye-road which we have been artfully led 
into, and return to that which experience 
has shewn to be the high-road to success 
in every new manufacture. 

Upon the question being put, it was 
earried in the negative, 
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Debate in the Commons -on the Enquiry 
into the Management of the last Lottery. | 
December 4. fe was ordered by the Com- 
mons, that an account be laid before the 
House of the contributors to the Lottery 
directed by an act of parliament, passed in 
the last session, intitled, ‘* An Act for 
purchasing of the Museum or Collection of 
sir Hans Sloane, &c.”’* And in pursu- 


* « Amongst the other vices, in which the 
people of England were plunged at this time, 
an universal spirit of gaming, which had seized _ 
all ranks and degrees of people, was not the 
least. Mr. Pelham had often declared him- 
sclf on that account, to be an avowed enemy 
to lotteries, but in cases of absolute necessity. 
In the act for the lottery for purchasing sir 
Hans Sloane’s curiosities, the legislature bad 
been at uousual pains to guard against the per- 
nicious consequences of one person engrossing 
a great number of tickets, ty which he was 
able to put what price he pleased upon them, 
to the great detriment of the public, through 
their insatiable passion for gaming. A provi- 
sion, therefore, was inserted in that act, that 
no person should be allowed to contribute to- 
wards the lottery for more than twenty tickets. 
Another provision was likewise inserted, for 
keeping the subscription open- to the 26th of 
October from the 14th of June, that foreigners 
might have an opportunity of purchasing 
tickets. Notwithstanding all these precautions, 
the subscriptiun was declared to be full in a 
few hours after it was opened, and the rise of 
the tickets, above the true value, was as high 
asever. The notoriety of allthis was such, 
that Mr. Cooke complained of it in the House 
of Commons, and moved that the book, entitled, 
‘ An account of the contributors to the lottery, 
‘ directed by an act of the last session of par- 
‘ liament,’ be referred to the consideration of a 
committee. Though this motion met with 
some opposition from sir William Yonge and 
others, yet it was carried in the affirmative 
Without a division, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to examine the hook, and with power 
to send for persons, papers, and records. Dur. 
ing this examination, it appeared that Mr. 
Leheup/ one of the receivers of the contribu- 
tions to the said lottery, had not, as such, cou- 
formed himself strictly to the terms required 
by the act of parliament, and amongst otber 
contraventions of it, that he had suld to one 
person, under names, which he knew to be 
fictitious, between two and three hundred 
tickets. Upon this, the committee came to no 
fewer than eighteen Resolutions against Mr, 
Leheup, and voted him guilty of a direct viola-: 
tion of the Lottery Act, and a breach of trust, 
and that an humble Address be presented to his 
majesty, that he will be sraciously pleased to 
direct his attorney- general to prosecute, in the 
most effectual manner, the said Mr. Leheup 
for his said offences. In consequence of those 
resulutions, they ordered first, That the said 
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. ance of this order, there was présented to 
the House, on the 12th, a book, intitled, 
‘An Account of the contributors to the 
Lottery directed by the said Act.’ 
tide of which book was then read, and the 
bok ordered to lie upon the table, to be 
by the. members of the House. 
day, a clause in the said Act being 
read, it was ordered, that the managers 
addrectors of the said Lottery, should 
hy before the House, the Account (de- 
lnwed to them by the receivers appointed 
a pursuance of the said Act) of all sums 
d money accrued or come to the hands 
a the said receivers, or any of them re- 
mectively. And another clause in the 
sud Act being read, it was ordered, that 
the receivers of the sums contributed to 
the said Lottery, should lay before the 
Howe, an Account of such contributors, 
vho paid down a proportion of their con- 
aderation money, and did not pay the re- 
maining part before the 26th of October 
with an Account of the sums so re- 
caved, and what was become thereof, and 
teo an Account of the tickets disposed of 
consequence of such contributors de- 
ful, distinguishing by, and to whom 
wd, and when, and for what price. These 
Accounts were all accordingly laid before 
the House the next day; and the titles 
being read, were ordered to lie on the 
table, to be perused by the members. The 
House being thus possessed of the proper 
Inaterials, 2 motion was the same day made 
' by Mr. George Cooke; That the said 


be referred to the consideration of | 


committee, upon which motion the fol- 
lowing Debate ensued :# 


Mr. George Cooke : 


_ _ Sir; a3 no human wisdom can con- 
inve a constitution or form of government 
Wicd is not attended with some inconve- 
meace, 80 our limited form of government, 
though the most perfect, I believe, that 
was ever invented, is liable to this incon- 
Yenlence, that new sorts of crimes may be 
Committed, or the best penned regulation 
eee ee ee 


Medress be 


members of this House, as are of his majesty’ 
’ iy 8 
BR honourable privy-council. Sec ned 
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That the said Resolutions be humbly laid be-— 


bis majest i 
ve y at the same time with the 
map, being prosecuted by the attorney-general 


® We cuurt of King’s-bench, was fined 1,000. ' 


he iramediately paid.” Tindal, 


* From the Lenden Magezite, 
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Presented to his majesty by such’ 


he event of all was, that Mr. Le-' 
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may be evaded, so artfully as to render it 
impossible for our magistrates to prosecute 
or punish the offender, by the common 
methods of proceeding in any of our infe- 
rior courts of judicature ; pee | they are by 
our constitution most wisely restrained 
from proceeding in any extraordinary or 
arbitrary manner. In all such cases the 
interposition of parliament becomes neces- 
sary, and a parliamentary enquiry into the 
affair, not only may, but ought to be set 
on foot, when the offence is of such a ng- 
ture as may by a repetition be of great 
prejudice to the public; the yiew of which 
enquiry may either be to punish the of- 
fender, or to prevent a repetition of the 
offence by some new regulation; and 
which of ewe shall be the eyent can never 
be determined until after a strict and im- 
partial enquiry has been made ; for it may 
then appear that both are become abso- 
lutely necessary. _ 

What is properly called stock-jobbing, 
Sir, is a public evil which has been long 
and justly complained of. Not many 
years ago it brought ruin upon many fa-— 
milies, and the nation itself to.the brink 
of destruction ; and it is an evil which has 
almost always been felt, when the public 
found it necessary to establish a lottery. 
Upon every such occasion all the delusive 
arts of Change-Alley have been put in 
practice, either to depreciate the tickets 
or to buoy up their price monstrously 
above the true value: when the terms 
were very advantageous, or the sum so 
small as not thought to be sufficient to an- 
swer the demand for tickets, then the 
common practice has been for a combing- 
tion of stock-jobbers by their interest to 
fill up at once the whole subscription, and 
after having thus ingrossed the whole 
commodity, and set their under agents at 
work to make it be generally believed, 
that tickets would soon rise to double or 
at least a great deal above the price set 
upon them by the legislature, they then 
sell them to the deluded people at what 
profit they please to exact, which not only 
propagates a spirit of gaming and stock- 
jobbing among the people, but in the end 
brings a.reproach upon this way of raising 
money for the public service. ‘ 

This art, Sir, had-been so often prac- 
tised, that it was last winter foreseen, and 
the legislature resolved to guard as much 
as possible against it. For this purpose, 
in the clause of the act for establishing the 


last lottery, which empowers all persans,.. 


. 


natives or foreigners, ta sontribute towards 
[O) : 
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that lottery, the sum of 3/. or divers en- 
tire sums of 3/. these words, ‘‘ 80 as no 
‘person shall be allowedto contribute more 
than twenty such entire sums,” were in- 
serted. But what signify laws or regula- 
tions, if the very persons empleyed to 
carry them into execution shall dare not 
only wilfully, but openly and avowedly, to 
‘transgress or evade them ? The meaning of 
these words was so plain, that it could not 
be misunderstood. Every man must have 
seen, that the intention of the legislature 
was to prevent that method of ingrossing 
which had been so frequently practised, 
and consequently that the persons em- 
ployed to receive subscriptions should take 
_all possible care not to allow any person 
to subscribe for more than twenty tickets 
for himself or fer his own benefit ; but so 
far were they, or at least some of them, 
‘from pursuing the intention, or observing 
the direction of the legislature, that they 
‘allowed their favourites to subscribe for as 
Many tickets as they pleased, provided 
they gave them a name, true or feigned, 
‘for every twenty tickets they subscribed 
for: nay, 1 believe, it will come out in 
proof, that one of these receivers not only 
allowed of this evasion, but instructed 
-some of his correspondents how they 
might evade the act; and, perhaps, it may 
likewise appear, that he took evasive me- 
thods to subscribe for, or to dispose of 
great numbers of tickets for his own parti- 
cular benefit. 

But, Sir, whatever may appear upon en- 
quiry, it is notoriously known, that the in- 
' tention of the legislature was entirely de- 
feated, that the tickets of this last lottery 
_ were as much ingrossed as those of any 
former lottery ever were, and that some 
people found means, or were allowed to 
subscribe for thousands of tickets, which 
they afterwards sold in Change Alley ata 
most extravagant premium. Thus, Sir, 
the subscription to the lottery, which was 
designed by the legislature to be open and 
free for every one that pleased to subscribe 
for 20 tickets or under, became a mere 
job for favourites; and instead of being 

ept open until the 25th of July, or indeed 
until the 26th of October, which long time 
was allowed by the legislature on purpose 
that foreigners who live abroad, and na- 
tives who live at a distance from London, 
might have an opportunity to become sub- 
scribers, the subscription was declared to 
be full, and the books were shut in less 
. than two days after they were opened ac- 
cording to the advertisement: I may really 
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say in less than six hours, if the terms of 
that advertisement had been duly observ- 
ed ; for according to that advertisement, 
the subscription books were not to have 
been opened until June 14, at 9 in the 
morning, and they were to have continued 
open only from uine to one on that and 
each following day until the subscription 
was full; and it is notoriously known, that 
the very next day, before 11 o’clock, the 
subscription was declared to be full, and 
the books shut ; therefore, we cannot sup- 
pose that the terms of the act of parlia- 
ment and the advertisement in pursuance 
thereof was complied with; for it is im- 
possible to suppose that 5,000 real names 
of persons could have been given in, 
and 5,000 receipts filled up in six hours 
time. 

By this illegal and fraudulent manage- 
ment, Sir, the lottery subscription was, as 
I have said, made a mere job for the bene- 
fit of the receivers and their favourites, 
who ingrossed most of the tickets to them- 
selves, and by that means ex torted, I may 
reckon, at least 40,000/. frorn the people, 
a more than sufficient profit surely forthe | 
advance of 100,000/.; and yet if we con- | 
sider, that the tickets rose in two days to 
10s. and in two or three days more to 16s. 
premium, this is the least sum at which we 
can reckon the profit made by the 1n-— 
grossers, as it is bi at Ss. per ticket one 
with another. But this, Sir, was not the | 
only bad consequence of this management: 
these ingrossers, by their usual arts, pro- 
pagated such a spirit of gaming among the — 
people, that many merchants and tradcs- | 
men bought large numbers of tickets of 
them at a high premium, in hopes to 
get advantage by the rise, but were so_ 
much disappointed, that they were at last | 
obliged to sell them a great deal under 
par, by which they lost considerable sums 
of money, and some of them were utterly 
undone. This fraudulent nsanagement has 
therefore been extremely prejudicial to 
the public, and it will certainly be repeat 
ed upon every future occasion, if no pro- 
per methods be taken by parliament _ 
prevent it; for though it was a plain, ca , 
as is generally supposed, with respect ; 
one of the receivers at least, & fraudulen 
evasion of an act of parliament, yet 1€ cam 
neither be punished nor prevented by any 
of our inferior courts. . ios 

Ihave said, Sir, that by the public sole 
one of the receivers is particularly charge 
with having acted in a fraudulent awn ; 
indeed, they are all in some degree loa 
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vith having acted in concert with the in- 
growers, and with evading the law on pur- 
pose to serve themselves or their friends. 
Tus makes an inquiry necessary upon 
wither account: that the innocent, if any 
ue «, may be distinguished from the 
guy. Lhope they will all appear to be 
iiaent: I hope it will appear, that none 
giuem acted with any fraudulent design, 
butthat they were imposed on and misfed 
bribe artful contrivances of the ingrossers. 
fut whatever may be the issue of the en- 
gury, is, I think, incumbent upon us to 
equie intoa management by which the 
bic has been 60 much injured. We 
cught to enquire, if it were with no other 
new but to justify the conduct of our own 
cicers, if they are innocent; and if they 
it guilty, we are bound to detect and 
push them, not only in justice to the pub- 
lc, but in vindication of our own honour, 
& these receivers will be considered as 
ou oficers, and as acting by our authority. 
Toall these, Sir, I must add another reason 
lor enquiring, which is the knowledge we 
wy thereby acquire, how to prevent the 
practice in case the public should ever 
‘tealtet have occasion to establish a lot- 
ley: for unless this practice can be ef- 
kctually prevented, let the necessity of 
le public be never so great, I shall always 
be against supplying it by a lottery; be- 
aise t will always prove to be a putting 
tin the power of the wurst set of men 
amongst us, to plunder the people of a 
‘own or 10s. for every 20s. we load them 
nth; and for this purpose to propagate a 
pint of that sort of gaming called stock- 
jsvbings in the nation, which of all evil 
‘ints is the very worst that can possess a 
ng industrious people, as idleness is its 
nstant attendant, taeaey and extra- 
"gaace its inseparable companions, and 

pubic ruin its never failing follower. 
Mis what I have said, Sir, l hope I 
have the good fortune to meet with 
_“unauimous concurrence of this House 
ane motion I am to conclude with, 
ich is, “ That the Book presented to 
House upon Wednesday last, intituled, 
Account of the Contributors to the 
ltery, directed by an act of parliament 
Fe in the last session of parliament, 
wed, An Act for purchasing of the 
ere collection of sir Hans Sloane, 
ie the Harleian collection of manu- 
pts; and for providing one general re- 
aie for the better reception and more 
F ia use of the said collections, and 
© Cottonian library, and the addi- 


tions thereto; be referred to the consi- 
deration of a Committee.”’ ' 


Sir William Yonge : 


Sir; I shall readily agree with the 
hon. gentleman who made you this mo- 
tion, in the good opinion he has of our 
constitution, and that from thence a ne- 
cessity may sometimes, though not fres= 
quently, arise, for the Patna to en- 
quire into some sort of crimes, and pu- 
nish some sort of criminals. An extra- 
ordinary, and indeed, an absolute power 
of this kind is, I shall grant, by our con- 
stitution lodged in the legislature ; but on 
the other hand, it must be granted, that 
nothing can more effectually dissolve our 
constitution, than a too frequent use of this 
power ; and as I am a great lover, as well 
as admirer of our present happy constitu- 
tion, I have therefore always been against 
this House setting on foot an enquiry into 
any affair unless it was a matter of the ut- 
most importance to the nation, and the 
persons concerned of the highest rank. 
As the supreme power of this kingdom ia 
in part lodged in our hands, we should 
never think of interposing, unless when 
there is, as Horace says, a ‘* dignus vin- 
dice nodus;’? and I have observed, that 
we never did gain much credit by enquir- 
ing into any affair of a less important na- 
ture ; for our enquiry generally either ends 
without producing any effect, or it is car- 
ried on with such heat and violence as 
becomes oppressive upon some, and terri- 
ble to all, whether innocent or guilty. I 
am old enough to remember the _parlia- 
mentary enquiry into the conduct of the 
South-Sea irectors in the year 1720; and 
as I was then in the House, I was a witness 
to, though thank God! not a sharerin the 
extraordinary and unconstitutional pro- 
ceedings at that time. I remember that one 
day, during these proccedings, a member 
came into the House from ’Change-Alley, 
and informed us, that three brokers, wrhom 
he named, had that morning sold out a 
large quantity of South-Sea stock; on 


which, though the fact, if true, could in 


no shape be called a crime, yet the ma- 
jority of the House flew into such a flame, 
that without examining one witness to the 
fact, or ordering the persons accused to 
attend, the House immediately ordered all 
the three to be taken into custody, and 
messengers were that instant dispatched 
to seize them. 

lL hope, Sir, I shall never again see such 
proceedings; but as I am always in fear 
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of it, I shall therefore always be against 
our enquiring into any affair of a private 
nature, or where none but persons of low 
rank have been any way concerned ; and 
mdeed our interposing in any such affair 
is inconsistent with the spirit of our con- 
stitution, which never admits of any abso- 
Jute and arbitrary proceedings, except 
when the public safety is evidently at 
stake: and this it can never be when the 
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crime, if any has been committed, may be | 


tried, and the criminals sufficiently pu- 
nished, by the usual course of the common 
law. When, indeed, the supposed criminal 


: 
| 


is of so high a rank that there is danger of | 


his being able, by his power or influence, 
to overawe and defeat any trial at common 
law, or when the crime is of such a nature, 
or has been so artfully committed, that no 
. Sufficient discovery or adequate punish- 
ment can be expected from a prosecution 
before any inferior court, sad is at the 
Same time so heinous as to endanger the 
public safety, the high court of parliament 
may and ought in every such case to in-* 
terpose. We then interpose with dignity, 
our interposition is generally attended with 
success, and it is one of the chief preserva- 
tives of our constitution. — 

But in the case now before us, Sir, can 
any thing like this be pretended? The 
supposed criminals are all of so inferior a 
rank, that there is not the least danger of 
their being able to over-awe or defeat an 
trial at common-law ; and the crime itself 
which they are supposed.to have been 
guilty of, is of such a nature, that the pub- 

ic safety can be no way concerned either 
in their punishment or impunity. I shall 
ae with the hon. gentleman in every thin 

he has said about that sort of gaming called 
stock-jobbing ; but it has long since been 
in a great measure abolished by a standing 
law, tor which the nation is obliged to an 
hon. gentleman, who in that as well as 
many other respects has done great ser- 
vice to his country. Perhaps a little of 
this sort of gaming may still remain, and it 
will always remain as long as we have any 
‘such thing as public securities amongst us: 
for you would not, surely, make a law 
against any man’s disposing of his propert 

in the public funds, in order to prevent his 
engaging in stock-jobbing, no more than 
you would make a law against a man’s 
disposing of the money in his pocket, in 
order to prevent his going to a gaming 
table. By the law now in being all con- 
tracts for liberty to put upon, deliver, ac- 
cept, or refuse any public security, are 


| 
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declarea to be void, and the parties ¢on- 
tracting made liable to a penalty of 500/. 
Nay, the persons concerned in negociating 
such contracts dre made liable to high pe- 
nalties. This is really; I think, as far as 
you can go, and whilst this act remains im 
force, which, I hope, will be for ever, we 
can have no reason to apprehend any great 
mischief from stock-jobbing. 

Thus, Sir; neither the supposed crimi- 
nals, not the supposed crime can be 
deemed worthy of the interposition of par- 
lament; and if the teceivers; or any one 
of them, maliciously, or with a metcenary 
and corrupt view, acted contrary to the 
directions of the act of parliament, it was, 
in my opinion, a misdemeanor, for which 
they may be prosecuted and punished at 
common law. Nay, I believe, the affair 
may be enquired into, and an adequate 

unishment inflicted by the three right 

on. persons who were empowered by the 
act to appoint them; for as all the re- 
ceivers are possessed of lucrative posts 
undér the government, a dismission from 
the public service would, in my opinion, 
be an adequate punishment for any offence 
they could as receivers commit. Besides, 
Sir, we know that in this House we are 
not properly judges of the breach of any 
act of parliament, nor have we by our- 
selves alone a power to punish any offence, 
except that of a breach of privilege; all 
we can do, after we have spent never so 
much time in an enquiry, is to impeach 
those we think guilty, or to order in and 
pass a Bill of pains and penalties, which 
last must have the concurrence of the 
crown as tvell as the other House, before 
it can have any effect. Surely, no gentle- 
man designs that in so trifling a case either 
of these tethods of punishment should be 
the result of the enquiry proposed; and 
there is no other method of punishment 
we can take, which will not expose our en- 
quiry to the contempt of the people with- 
out doors. 

The truth is, Sir, I am afraid, that an 
enquiry into this affair can be attended 
with no benefit to the public, or to the 

eople who think they have suffe red. Per- 


aps, in taking in the subscription the re-. 


| ceivers did, not, exactly pursue the direc 


tions of the act’ of parliament: but it is 
possible to suppose, that if in any respect 
they departed from them, they did it not 
with a corrupt intent, but from a zeal to 
serve the public, by encouraging people 
to subscribe; for that there was some 


danger of the lottery’s not filling, I bee 
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bere, every gentleman will allow. There- 
fere, if we go into an enquiry, I think, we 
en proceed neither to punishment nor 
censure; unless something very fraudulent 
ad corrupt should appear; because a 
fnakient or malicious design is never to 
be petamed, if an honest and laudable 
weem be suggested with any sort of pro- 
batty, which I am very apt to suppose 
wilbe the case with regard to the affair 
tw under consideration; and if this should 
tme outto be the case, [ am sure we 
‘aot so much as censure any of these 
Reivers; but will this satisfy those who 
bow coniplain of their conduct? No gen- 
Yenan can think se who considers that 
ey ate generally such as were disap- 
ponted of the tickets they expected, b 
ihe subscription being 30 soon full, or suc 
& lost money by their too sanguine hopes 
the price of tickets would rise even 
shove that extravagant premium for which 
thy were once sold; and nothing will 
utisfy such people but the punishment of 
tome of the receivers, whether guilty or 
imnocent; froms whence | foresee, that by 
the enquiry propesed we shall neither be 
bleto do any service to the public, nor to 
fun any credit to ourselves. 

As to our entering upon an enquiry, Sir, 
order to prevent such practices for the 
ture: what practices are we to prevent? 
Ate we to prevent people crowding an 
enand public subscription, when they 
Expect to get by it? The thing is impos- 
uble, ee public subscription will be 
Crowded, unless it be such a one as no man 
a ae to get by; and then 1 am sure it 

| never fill, Therefore, I hope, that 
vhist I live, I shall see every public sub- 
<nption in this country crowded as much 
wthe last was. Are we to prevent a rich 
man’s getting as large a share of the sub- 
Knptions as he inclines to have, and has 
Morey topay for? The thing is equally 
impossible: if he cannot get it in his own 
tame, he will get it in the name of trus- 
lees. Are we to prevent a man’s selling 
bis subscription at an advanced price, ifhe 
Gngetit? ‘The restraint would be unjust, 
rat least it would bevery imprudent, when 

© public has immediate occasion for the 
"oney to be raised by the subscription. 
herefore we canmot expect, that any 
vew of this kind can be answered by the 
aa proposed, nor can I suggest to 
nyself any pablic mischief from any of 
these practices, as that sort of stock-job- 

‘ng which can only be caHed gaming is 


how entirely abolished; for to think of 
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preventing foolish men giving sometimes 
too high a price for lottery tickets, public 
funds, or any commodity whatever, would 
be ridiculous. If a man be deceived and 
fraudulently induced to do so, the law as 
it now stands will give him relief; but € 
he freely and with his eyes open does se, 
he eught to suffer for his folly. In short, 
Sir, } can neither see any occadion for the 
liamentary enquiry proposed, nor: an 
is that cant be inside G6 it; aod theralore 
I must be against the metion. 


Mr. Nicholas Fazakerly : 


Sir; although the enquiry ptoposed 
by my hon. friend is, in my Opinion, not 
only reasonable but necessary, yet I fore- 
saw and expected that it weuld be opposed; _. 
for both from history and éxperience wé 
may learn, that parliamentary enquiries 
into the conduct of any officers employed 
under the crown, high or low, have alwa 
been opposed by ministers and their 
vourites; and ‘if at any time they found 
themselves forced to submit, they have 
too often found means to defeat, ina great 
measure, the effect of the enquiry. This 
was the case with respect tothe enquiry 
mentioned by the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last: a most wicked and flagrant 
conspiracy had been cartied on, under co- 
lour of an act of parliament, for cheating 
the people of this kingdom, by which 
many thousands, and amongst them some 
of our best families, had been undone; 
and there was great reason to believe, that 
some in the highest stations had been 
concerned in this conspiracy. Could the 

arliament sit unconcerned at such a pub- 
lic calamity? Could any sort of proceed- 
ings be too violent against the contrivers 
or promoters of such monstrous wicked- 
ness? The clamour was so loud and so 
universal that our then ministers found 
themselves under a necessity to submit to 
an enquiry; but by sending one of the 
chief agents out of the kingdom, and 
by confounding the most innocent with 
the most guilty, they prevented that effect 
of the enquiry which it otherwise might 
and ought to have had; for the chief per- 
petrators of that public villainy most highly 
deserved a capital punishment. Yet even 
upon that occasion the danger of making 
parliamentary enquiries or prosecutions 
too frequent, and the breach that might 
thereby be made in our constitution, were 
often rung loud in our ears; for upon all 
such occasions those who secretly intend 
to screen the guilty, acver fail to confound 
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enquiries and prosecutions together, though 
they are perfectly distinct in their nature, 
and gentlemen will, I hope, upon this oc- 
casion attend carefully to the distinction. 

I shall grant, Sir, that a parliamentary 
prosecution, either by bill or impeachment. 
ought never to be carried on, but when it 
is evident that the criminal cannot be duly 

unished by any ‘prosecution at common 
aw; but a parliamentary enquiry may 
often be necessary, in order to procure a 

rosecution at common law, and sometimes 
In order to discover whether any crime has 
been committed or no, or what sort of 
crime it is that has been committed; and 
_ therefore I am convinced, that the fre- 
‘quency of such enquiries can never injure 
our constitution, but on the contrary will 
always contribute towards preserving ‘t in 
its natural strength and vigour: nay, by 
our constitution it is the particular business 
of this House to enquire into.every public 
gtievance: we are the grand inquest of 
the nation; and as such, when there is but 
a suspicion that the public or the people 
have been injured or defrauded, we ought, 
we are in duty bound to enquire into the 
affair, and after enquiring we are then to 
determine what we are next to do. Ifwe 
have upon that enquiry discovered that 
some flagrant crime has been committed, 
we are next to consider whether the crimi- 
nal can be duly punished by a prosecution 
at common law; for if it appears that he 
cannot, we are then bound to proceed 
against him by impeachment, or by bill of 
pains and penalties. On the other hand, 
if there appears but a probability, that he 
may be convicted and sufficiently punished 
by a prosecution at common law, we ought 
to address his majesty to order his attor- 
ney general to prosecute; for I suppose 
every gentleman knows, that in all prose- 
cutions at common law there must bea 
prosecutor, and that his majesty cannot 
order his attorney general to prosecute, 
until a discovery has been made by the 
Address of this House, the presentment 
of a grand jury, or the oath of some in- 
former, that such a crime or offence has 
been committed. 

Now, Sir, to apply what I have said to 
the affair at present under our considera- 
‘tion, the very argument made use of by 
the hon. gentleman who spoke last against 
our going into the enquiry proposed, is 
one of the strongest arguments that can 
be urged for our doing so. He was 
pleased to suggest, that if the receivers for 
the last Jottery any way departed from the 
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directions of the act of parliament, and of 
those who appointed them, it may be sup- 
posed, that they did so without any frau- 
dulent intent, but with a laudable design 
to serve the public, by encouraging people 
to come in and fill up the subscription : 
and indeed with regard to some of them, 
I am apt to believe there is good ground 
for this supposition. But this, Sir, is m 
chief reason for the enquiry proposed. 
It is notoriously known, that the grievance 
which the legislature intended to prevent 
has, by an evasion of the law, been brought 
upon the nation by some persons or other. 
The grievance I mean is that of ingrossing 
a great number of the tickets, and then 
raising a spirit of gaming coe the peo- 
ple, in order to extort money from them 
by way of premium upon the sale. This 
had been so often practised upon former 
lotteries, that the legislature resolved to 
prevent it upon the last, and for that pur- 
pose enacted, that no person should be al- 
lowed to subscribe for more than 20 tickets, 
and that the subscription should be ore 
and free for every person that inclined to 
subscribe for that number. Therefore if 
the receivers took any methods to prevent 
the subscription being open and free, if 
they knowingly allowed any man to sab- 
scribe, or if any man did subscribe, for — 
more than 20 tickets, it was a breach of 
the act, and consequently an offence; and 
if it was done with a fraudulent intent, to 
give a preference to friends, or tomake a © 
profit by the sale of tickets, it ought to be 
punished. But that this was done is ma- 
nifest, from the thousands that were sold 
in Change-Alley soon after the subscrip- 
tion books were shut, and the high pre- 
mium they were sold for. 

Itis therefore evident, Sir, that an of- 
fence, and a fraudulent offence too, has 
been committed; and it is our business, 
it is‘our duty to discover, if we can, 
by whom. This we can only do by the 
enquiry proposed, and it is proposed 
in very proper terms, as it leaves room 
for our enquiring into the conduct of 
the subscribers, as well as the conduct of 
the receivers of the subscription. The of- 
fence is manifest, and that the people were 
thereby cheated out of large suins of money 
is notorious: if it were as manifest that all 
the receivers were concerned in this public 
fraud, or any way privy tothe same, there 
would be no occasion for an enquiry: we 
might and ought to proceed directly to 
address his majesty to order them to be 
prosecuted; but as it is probable that some 
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of them had no concern in it, and possible | supposition is not very probable, as it is 
that none of them had, we must go into an | well known, that before the subscription 
enquiry, in order to distinguish the inno- | books were opened, the lottery receipts 
cent from the guilty : when we have done | sold at a premium in Change-Alley, so 
this, 1 hope, we shall not dispense justice | that no reasonable man could have any 
by the lymp, as was done in the year 1720, | ground for such an apprehension. How 
but acquit the innocent, and then make | these receipts came to make their appear- 
ourrengeance fall with its full weight upon | ance so early in Change-Alley, will of 
hm or them that shall appear to be guilty. | course come under the enquiry proposed ; 
Asitis so uncertain, Sir, who were the |. forif the receivers received any money, and _ 
persons guilty of this fraudulent breach of | gave receipts in a private manner, previ- 
inact of parliament and this malicious and | ous to the time appointed for opening the 
deceitful imposition upon the public, I | subscription books, it was acting contrary 
an really surprised to hear any gentleman | to the design of the act of parliament, 
wppose, that the guilty can be prosecuted | which, if for any considerable sum, will 
punished by any sort of proceeding at | have a very bad appearance, as it must be 
common law. There is no judge or ma- | allowed to be a partial, and may have 
gitrate, nor any court but the high court | been a mercenary and corrupt sort of con- 
a parliament, that has power to make | duct, which it is so far from being in the 
tuch an enquiry as may tend to discover | power of any inferior court to detect, that, 
who were the persons guilty; and should | [ fear, it will hardly be in the power of 
they be able to discover it, there is some | parliament. 
tom to doubt whether they have power Upon many accounts therefore, Sir, we 
tomflict an adequate punishment. I am | must conclude, that the crime which has 
equally surprised to hear it supposed, that | been committed, though in its nature a 
those who were impowered to appowre the | very heinous one, can neither be prose- 
receivers, have any proper authority to | cuted nor adequately punished by means 
make an effectual enquiry into their con- | of any sort of prosecution at common law ; 
duct, They had, indeed, a powet to give | and as it is very certain that a crime has 
orders, rules and directions to the mana- | been committed, and the public, as well 
gers, directors, and receivers of the lot- | as many private persons, very much in- 
tery, and the managers, directors, and re- | jured, a parliamentary enquiry is become 
cevers were obliged to observe those | absolutely necessary. By this means, and 
orders, rules, and directions; but they | by this alone, we may be able to punish 
have no power to enquire whether they { the guilty, as well as justify, and wipe off- 
did so or not, much less to punish them | all scandal from, the innocent; and we 
t they did not, and still less power, if | shall have this farther advantage, that we 
possible, to call any witnesses before them, | may from thence learn how to prevent 
m order to examine whether the terms of | any such practices in time to come; for 
the act, or the directions they had given, { whatever the hon. gentleman may pretend, 
were duly complied with. Nay, the bond | I am far from thinking the thing impassi- 
which they were impowered to take from | ble: even I, who am very little versed in 
the receivers, was not to be fora due per- | public subscriptions, may be able to pro- 
ormance of the terms of the act, or of | pose a method, in case we sliould ever 
the directions they should give, but only | haveoccasion for another, which, I hope, 
for the due answering and paying of the | we never shall, whereby it will be rendered 
monies which the receivers should jointly | impossible to give an undue preference te 
or severally receive; so that even this | ministers, clerks of offices, or either of 
bond cannot be deemed forfeited, or put | their favourites; and equally impossible 
insuit, if the monies have been duly an- | for a set of rich stock-jobbers to engross 
twered and paid, which no one doubts but | the whole, or the greatest part of the sub- 
that they have. ‘| scription. Therefore I shall most heartily 
; have said, Sir, that if the receivers | join with my hon. friend in his motion. 
transgress the directions of the act, b an 
owingly admitting any person to ce le ca 
scnbe for more than 20 tickets for his Sir; when I rise up to oppose or 
own benefit, it is possible to suppose, that | rather to wave the motion now under your 
ey were induced to do so, by an appre- | consideration, I hope no gentleman will be 
easion that the subscription could not | so uncharitable as to suppose, that I am 
etherwise be filled up; but really such a| for screening the guilty, if there be any 
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euch, or againet their being punished in 
any such manner as may be consistent 
with our constitution. On the anette 
if it should appear, that any of the clerks 
appointed to be the receivers of the sub- 
scriptions to the last lottery have, with a 
corrupt and avaricious view, confederated 
with others to confine the subscription, 
which the legislature designed should be 
open and free, I think they deserve, and I 
hope they will meet with, a very severe pu- 
nishment; but for that purpose I cannot 
think a parliamentary prosecution neces- 
sary, and consequently I cannot think it 
consistent with our constitution. The 
only two ends of a parliamentary enquiry 
which I have ever heard of, or can sup- 
ose, is to make it the foundation of an 
impeachment, or of a Bill of pains and pe- 
nalties; and neither of these can be neces- 
sary upon the present occasion, nor do I 
believe that either is designed even by 
those who are the warmest advocates for 
this motion. 
We all know, Sir, that this House by it- 
self alone can neither judge nor punish. 
It is absolutely inconsistent with our con- 
stitution for us to attempt it: we never did 
attempt it but in that parliament which 
began in November 1640; and every one 
knows, that it not only brought great 
misery upon the nation, but ended in the 
total overthrow of our constitution, and 
the establishment of the very worst sort of 
arbitrary power. Therefore I hope never 
again to hear of the word delinquént, or 
any other new-coined term, that may fur- 
nish us with a pretence to judge of and 
punish offenders of any kind. Even a Bill 
of pains and penalties has always been 
deemed a sort of encroachment upon our 
constitution ; and therefore such a method 
of trying and punishing should never be 
made use of, but when the public safety is 
in the utmost danger, and cannot otherwise 
be effectually secured ; for should it once 
become frequent and common to take this 
method for detecting and punishing every 
supposed offence, by a factious party in the 
nation it might be made a handle for abo- 
lishing the monarchical part of our consti- 
tution, or by an ambitious and enterprizing 
prince, supported by a venal majority in 
this House, it might be made a handle for 
Oppressing and ruining every man who 
-dared to stand up for the liberties and pri- 
‘vileges of the people. For this reason I 
‘cannot suppose it to be the design of any 
gentleman in this House, that a’ Bill -of 
pains and penalties should be the conse- 
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quence of the enquiry proposed, however 
heinous the crime may appear to be, 
which the receivers of the subscription for 
the last lottery, or any one or more of 
them, have been guilty of; for I am very 
sure, that it could not be of such ga nature 
as to endanger the public safety, nor can 
the public safety be exposed to the least 
danger, should their crime remain unpu- 
nished as well as uninquired into. And 
much less can I suppose, that an impeach- 
ment is designed to be the consequence 
of the enquiry proposed; for no gentle- 
man, surely, can suppose, that it would be 
consistent with the dignity of a British 
House of Commons to appear at the bar 
of the other House as the prosecutors of a 
little under clerk in one of our public-of- 
fices. 

Thus, Sir, as neither a Bill of pains and 
penalties nor an impeachment can be the 
end i dS by the motion now made to 
us, | can see no reason for our agreeing to 


it, nor can I see any use that can be made - 
of a parliamentary enquiry, and therefore | 
I do not think we should take up any part | 
of our time with enquiring into an affair of | 


so little consequence ; for as to our learn- 
ing from thence how the late act has been 
evaded, it is already publicly and perfectly 


known. I believe thereisnota gentleman . 
in this House, no nor a broker in Change- _ 


Alley, who does not know, that the late 
act was evaded by the subscribers givin 
a name for every 20 tickets they intend 


to subscribe for; and if the hon. gentle- : 
man who spoke. last, or any gentleman, - 


should propose a method for preventing 


this practice, or for preventing its being | 


possible to give an undue prefcrence to 


ministers, clerks of offices, or either of | 
their favourites, when we have occasion 


£ a 


for another lottery, I am persuaded, the | 


House will readily agree to it, unless it 
should evidently appear to be such a me- 
thod as would render it impossible to get 
the subscription filled; and this, I fear, 
will be the case with every ettectual me- 
thod that can be proposed, unless you 
make the lottery more advantageous for 
the subscribers, and more burthensome 
upon the public, than any lottery we have 
had since the happy accession of our pre- 
sent royal family; for no lottery we have 
had since that fortunate period, ever cast 
the public so much as the lotteries ge- 
nerally did before that time. 

As to what the hon. and learned gentle- 
man was pleased to say about the subserip- 
tion reccipts that were sold at a premium 
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in Change-Alley, before the subscription 
books were opened, I do not see what rea- 
son we can have for enquiring into it, or 
how they came to make so early an ap- 
pearance there. By the express words of 
the act jtself, Sir, the receivers were em- 
powered to receive subscriptions, and to 
grant receipts for the same, before their re- 
ceiring the books with the tickets from the 
muagcrs and directors of the lottery, 
therefore they might legally grant such 
receipts the moment they were appointed, 
aod had given bond for being accountable, 
provided they gave no receipt for more 
thin 20 tickets to one person ; and if some 
few of thuse receipts were sold in Change 
Alley at a small premium, it was no cer- 
tun sign that the lottery subscription 
would fill, or that the tickets would bear a 
premium after a glut of them came to 
market. Nay, these receipts might have 
been issued by the receivers, and sent to 
be sold in the Alley at a premium, before 
the subscription books were opened, on 
purpose and with a ey good design, in 
order to encourage people to come in as 
soon as the books should be opened, and 
subecribe to a lottery which was certainly 
disadvantageous to the subscribers. I say, 
disadvantageous to the subscribers, Sir, 
for it was so extremely so, that when the 
act passed, I believe no man imagined that 
the madness of the people would grow to 
such a height as to raise the tickets to any 
considerable premium ; and if the receivers 
made no mercenary or partial use of what 
afterwards happened, I am sure thev de- 
serve neither censure nor punishment ; 
for, I hope this House will never judge, as 
mobs usually do, from the event of things, 
aod condemn a man because an unexpect- 
ed bad consequence ensued from a good 
or justifiable intention. 

But, Sir, if these receipts were issued by 
the receivers with a mercenary view, jn 
order to make an advantage by the sale, or 
if they made a partial or mercenary uee of 
what afterwards happened, they deserve to 
be punished as well as censured; and as 
this may have been the case, as the popu- 
lar clamour is very loud, at least against 
one of them, J am therefore for an enquiry 
into their conduct ; but I am for a proper 
enquiry, which, I think, can only be made 
by those who by the act were empowered 
to appoint them, and to give them the ne- 
cessary instructions, Whether they can 
‘eee or no, may be a future question ; 
but they may certainly enquire: they are, 
in my opinion, the aay proper persons for 
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enquiring ; because they best know what 
orders and instructions they gave to those 
whom they had appointed to be the re- 
ceivers of the subscription; and no man, I 
believe, doubts either their capacity, their 
candour, or their diligence. If the re- 
ceivers or any of them have been guilty. of 
any mal-practices, I believe they will be 
more afraid of such an enquiry, than of an 
enquiry made by a committee of this 
‘House; and if the three right hon. per- 
sons, who are to make this enquiry, should 
upon the issue think, that neither they nor 
the crown have power to inflict an ade- 

uate galeria upon a report from 

em, I am very sure, that this House 
would readily agree to any Bill that might 
be thought necessary for that purpose. 

By this means, Sir, the truth may be 
come at, and the guilty, if any, be con- 
dignly punished, without any sort of en- 
croachment upon our constitution; and 
therefore, that we may think of a proper 
method for procuring this enquiry, I shall 
conclude with moving for the previous 
question as.to the motion now under con- 
sideration. 


Mr. Thomas Prowse : 


Sir; we all know, that the previous 
question is a very common method for put- 
ting a negative upon a motion, which ts of 
such a nature that gentlemen are ashamed, 
or afraid, it should appear in our votes 
with a flat negative at the tail of it. The 
pretence usually made use of for the pre- 
vious question, is because gentlemen want 
time to consider the motion before they 
can determine to be for it or against it, and 
this pretence may sometimes be made use 
of with some sort of plausibility; but the 
pretence now made use of has not so 
much as a shadow of plausibility in its fa- 
vour. The pretence now made use of is, 


that we may direct an enquiry to be made 


by those whom we have no power to di- 
rect, and who, should they yield a volun- 
tary obedience to our direction, have no 

ower to enquire, much less to punish. 

rou, Sir, may in.some instances be sub- 
ject to the directions of this House, though 
in this instance it is with me a question 
whether you are or no; but | am very sure 
that neither the archbishop of Canterbury, 
nor the lord -high chancellor, can be 
deemed subject to any direction we can 
give, especially in what is now proposed. 
How ridiculous, then, would it be in us to 
think of directing them to join with you in 
making an enquiry into the conduct of the 

P . 
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receivers of the subscription for the last 
lottery? And 1 hope no gentleman ima- 
gines, that we should address them to do 
so. Nay, we could not so much as ad- 
dress the king to order or direct them to 
do so; because even the crown itself has 
no power to issue any such order or direc- 
tion, or to inflict any legal punishment 
upon them, should they refuse to obey. 
But now, Sir, supposing that these two 
noble and learned lords should at your de- 
sire, and out of the respect they so de- 
servedly have for you, voluntarily agree to 
join with you in making an enquiry into 
the conduct of these receivers, how could 
you enquire? You have no power to put 
an oath to any one you call before you: 
you have no power to punish any one that 
shall refuse to come at your call ; or that, 
when come, shall refuse to answer such 
questions as you may think necessary ; or 
that shall appear to be guilty of falshood 
or prevarication in the answers he is 
pleased to give. Under such a want of 
power, can it be supposed that you could 
enquire with any effect ? Is it not certain, 
that the more criminal the offenders are, 
the less effectual your enquiry would be? 
Nor can this be answered by alleging, that 
all the persons you could have occasion 
to examine are officers employed under 
the crown, and consequently would be 
obliged not only to appear and answer, 
but to give a fair and fall answer to every 
uestion, under the pain of being dismissed 
from their employments; for in order to 
come at the bottom of this affair, it ap- 
pears necessary upon the very face of it, 
that several of the subscribers, and several 
brokers in Change-Alley, should be exa- 
mined ; and in the course of the enquiry it 
may be found, that it will be necessary to 
examine several other persons, none of 
whom will willingly appear, nor can any of 
them by you be subjected to any punish- 
ment for not appearing, or any other way 
compelled to appear. | 
It is therefore evident, Sir, that we can 
neither direct the enquiry which the hon. 
gentleman has been pleased to suggest, 
nor could it be carried on with any etect, 
without passing a new act of parliament 
for that purpose; and this, I am sure, 
would be of more dangerous consequence 
to our constitution than the parliamentary 
enquiry proposed; for I am really sur- 
prised to hear it pretended, that our doing 
what is properly the business of this 
House, and what every gentleman must 
allow to be one of the most necessary parts 
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of our duty, can ever be of any dangerous 
consequence to our constitution. That this 
House is the grand inquest of the nation, 
and consequently bound to enquire into 
every grievance complained of by the peo- 
ple, is so well known, and so generally 
confessed, that I am almost ashamed to 
repeat it. Enquiries ought therefore to be 
frequent, as every one knows that popular 
grievances are so; and consequently a 
rosecution, either by impeachment, or 
ill of pains and penalties, is so far from 
being the only end of an enquiry, that it 
can very seldom be the consequence ; for 
a grievance may often be removed or re- 
dressed without any prosecution at all: 
sometimes a parliamentary censure of per- 
sons or practices may be thought neces- 
sary; and generally oe an address 
to the king to order his attorney-general 
to prosecute, would be the consequence of 
our enquiries, were they as frequent as 
they ought to be: even prosecutions b 
impeachment, or bill of pains and penal- 
ties, when found absolutely necessary, 
would tend to the preservation of our con- 
stitution, by rendering parliaments dear 


to the people, were such prosecutions 
more coeney carried on than they are 
against the oppressors and plunderers of 


the people; for whilst the king preserves 
his right to dissolve the parliament when 
he pleases, no faction in parliament can 
ever encroach upon the crown; and as to 
a factious party in the nation, I do not 
know what the hon. gentleman means by 
it. I am very sure, that the majority of 
the nation will never be for eye 
our constitution; and if the party shoul 
be so numerous as to be able, after two or 
three trials, to return always a majority 
against the administration, it could not be 
a factious, but a national party, whose de- 
mands the king ought to comply with, b 
altering his measures, and dismissing his. 
ministers. ag 
If ever this, Sir, should happen to be 
the case, I shall readily grant, that not 
only a parliamentary enquiry, but a pro- 
secution by impeachment, or Bill of pains 
and penalties, might very probably become 
necessary against some of the ministers, 
and, perhaps, even against some of their 
under clerks ; for whatever the hon. gen- 
tleman may think, I am far from being of 
opinion, that it is inconsistent with the 
dignity of a British House of Commons to 
appear at the bar of the other House as 
the prosecutors even of an under clerk in 
one of our public offices. On the con- 
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trary, I believe, that if we often did so, | insist, is not worth the notice of parlia- 
these Jacks in office would not behave with | ment, even though he has heaped up an 
sech insolence as they usually do, or ven- {| immense fortune by defrauding the pub- 
ture to oppress and plunder those who are lic, or the people, of scores of thousands ; 
obliged to apply to those offices; and it ; and that we ought rather to let such a cri- 
would likewise, I believe, have a very good { minal escape all punishment, than to de- 
efect upon the conduct of the high and | scend below the dignity of a British House 
michty commissioners their masters, | of Commons, or to have recourse to such 
vhoare but too apt to connive at the in- | an extraordinary and dangerous method 
sence and extortion of their underlings, | of proceeding. 
# it renders their employments more de-j This, Sir, is the language which our 
srable, and consequently more valuable to | ministers always hold in these two cases ; 
those that have the disposal of them ; from | but the language which we ought to hold, 
whence we may easily see the reason, why and which will be held by every free and 
m impeachment of any of these under- | independent parliament, is in both these 
lings should be represented as inconsistent | cases directly contrary. In the last case 
mth the dignity of a British House of }| we may, we ought to makea free and fre- 
Commons. quent use of our pect: because our mi- 
A prosecution by inrpeachment, Sir, is | nisters have the chief direction of the pro- 
so far from being an encroachment upon | secution for all such crimes at common 
our constitution, that it has made a part | law, and they are generally but too apt to 
of our constitution, ever since we had any | neglect bringing any prosecution at all, or 
cach thing as asettled form of government. | to prosecute in such a slovenly and negli- 
As to Bills of pains and penalties, I shail, | gent manner, that the most notorious cri- 
indeed, grant, that they are more extraor- | minal may probably meet with an acquit- 
dinary, of a more dangerous nature ; but: tal. Whereas in the first of these two 
even this method of prosecution does not | cases, we ought to be extremely cautious 
depend upon the rank of the offender, but | of making use of our power, because it is 
upon the nature of the offence, or of the | so easy for ministers to load even the most 
toof that may be had of it; and the be- | innocent man with very suspicious cir- 
aviour of our ministers upon such occa- | cumstances, and because it very seldom 
nons has always been something remark- | happens, that a person really guilty of any 
able: when a plot against the government | such crime can escape condign punishment 
1s to be enquired into and punished, one of | by a trial at common law, which, we are 
the lowest rank of those who can be said | sure, can never fail of being carried on 
to have any rank, may be a proper object | with vigour and dispatch by our ministers. 
for our enquiry, and for being punished | Thus we may see, that there is a very 
by a Bill of ins and penalties; of this we } great difference between these two cases 
had a remarkable instance in the 9th of his.| with respect to the use we ought to make 
late majesty’s reign; for in that year two | of our power, and that this difference is 
several Bills of pains and penalties were | directly contrary to what our ministers 
against two men, neither of whom | have always endeavoured to establish ; 
id any estate, nor could either of them be | but the most material difference still re- 
said to be of any higher rank than that ofa | mains tobe explained: a frequent, or even 
gentleman, In all such cases, this method of | a rash use of our power against ministers, 
prosecutingand punishing is deemed by our | or their underlings, can never overturn 
mmisters to be a most constitutional and | our constitution, or become oppressive 
harmless methed; and they hold it as a ape any innocent subject; because the 
maxim, that the judge may be convinced, | effect of any factious or rash proceeding 
supposed criminal cannot be | in this House, will always be prevented 
coavicted. But when any of their asso- | either by the crown, or the other House: 
ciates or underlings have been concerned | but a frequent or rash use of our power 
ina plot against the public purse, or the | against persons suspected of treasonable 
purse of the people, a parliamentary en- | or seditious practices, may, by an ambiti- 
by the anda ill of pains and penalties, is | ous prmce, who has once by some means 
em said to be a most unconstitutional | or other got a corrupt majority in parla: 
method of proceeding, and of a nature so | ment, be made an engine, not only for op- 
ary and dangerous, that it ought | pressing the most innocent, the most de- 
never to be pursued but against men of | serving men in the kingdom, but also for 
the highest rank: alow pilferer, they then | overturning our constitution, and establish- 
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ing his arbitrary power. It was by such 
an enzinc that the first Roman Cesars es- 
tablished and supported their tyrannical 

ower; for having once got a venal ma- 
jority in the senate, no man durst after- 
wards oppose any favourite court measure 
in the senate, or set himself up as a candi- 
date at the election of any senatorial ma- 
gistrate, without leave from the court; 
because, if he did, he was sure of being 
accused of some plot against the govern- 
ment, by some one of the band of dela- 
tores, or informers, which the court always 
kept secretly in pay; and the certain con- 
sequence was, his being condemned by 
the venal majority in the senate. Nay, 
so far was this carried at last, that it be- 
came dangerous for a man to acquire any 
character or reputation among the people ; 
because if he did, he was called upon to 
countenance some tyrannical court mea- 
sure, and if he refused, he had presently 
some sham plot fathered upon him, for 
which he was condemned and put to death, 
or proscribed, and his family ruined. 

By these means, Sir, the emperors of 
Rome, after having once got a venal ma- 
jority in their senate, were enabled to pre- 
serve that majority as long as that empire 
endured: and the consequence in this 
kingdom would be the same, were the mi- 
nisterial doctrine with regard to parlia- 
mentary prosecutions once established. 
This should make us extremely shy of 
making use of our power at the desire of 
ministers, but always ready to make use 
of it against their inclination, as often as 
there appeared to be any necessity for our 
doing so: that is to say, as often as the 
crime complained of seemed to be such as 
could not be sufficiently punished at com- 
‘mon law, and that, whether the persons 
supposed to be guilty be men of high 
rank or of low condition ; for it is the na- 
ture of the crime, and not the condition of 
the criminal, that ought to be the subject 
of our consideration; and the nature of 
the crime can never be perfectly known, 
until after we have made a thorough en- 
qury, This, Sir, is the very case now 
before us: a very heinous crime is now 
publicly complained of, but how or by 
whom that crime was committed, we can- 
not determine before we have enquired: 
onc thing, however, we are, I think, al- 
ready certain of, which is, that let the 
crime be what it will, no prosecution at 
comnion law can be so much as commenc- 
ed, unless we can by an enquiry lay some 
toundation for it. Whether we can lay 
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such a foundation as may render a prose- 
cution at commen law eftectual, is what I 
very much doubt; but this I am sure of, 
that if the crime appear to be as heinous 
as it has been represented, it ought some 
way or other to be most severely punished ; 
for it is of the utmost consequence to the 
nation, to prevent any future lottery or 
subscription being made such a fraudulent 
use of by any man, or any set of men what- 
ever. 

An hon. gentleman was pleased to say 
in this debate, Sir, that as all the receivers 
are possessed of lucrative places under the 
government, a dismission from the public 
service would, in his opinion, be an ade- 
quate punishment for any offence they 
could commit as receivers. What, Sir, 
shall a little clerk of an office, by means of 
the trust reposed in him by the public, and 
in conjunction with some confederates, rob 
the people of 40 or 50,000/. and for such 
an atrocious robbery meet with no punish- 
ment but a dismission from the public ser- 
vice? If this can be supposed to be an 
adequate punishment, I am sure, the places 

ossessed by these clerks are much more 
ucrative than they ought to be. But let 
them be never so lucrative, I am far from 
being of this opinion; and therefore, if 
upon the enquiry it should yeaa that no 
further punishment can be inflicted by salt 
sort of prosecution at common law, | shall 
be for a parliamentary prosecution as well 
as enquiry. What may be the result of 
the enquiry, I cannot foresee; but from 
this debate I see, that such plausible ex - 
cuses nay be made for the worst practices, 
that I am very much in doubt, whether 
any indictment can be formed against any 
one of these receivers, let him be never so 
criminal; and therefore I wish, that an 
hon. and learned gentleman had stayed to 
give us his opinion, as he must be employ- 
ed, should any such prosecution be resolved 
on.- But whether it may hereafter be pos- 
sible or no to form an indictment, 1 am 

ersuaded no gentleman will say, that it 
is possible to form an indictment until a 
discovery has been made of the practices 
by which, and the persons by whose means, 
the people have been plundered; and as 
little will any gentleman say, that this dis- 
covery can be made by any court, or by 
any method, but by a parliamentary en- 
quiry i therefore I must say, 1 am a good 

eal surprised to find this motion opposed ; 
for in my opinion, and I hope I have given 
good reasons for being of opinion, that no 
gentleman can be against the motion, but 
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one who thinks that no criminal fact has 
been committed, or one who is for letting 
the criminal go without any punishment, 
no not even that of a dismission from any 
lacrative post he may have under the go- 
vernment. = 


Mr. Nicholas Hardinge : 


Sir; 1 cannot help being of opinion, 
tata wrong turn has been given to this 
debate during the whole course of it. No 
gettleman will deny that this House is 
the grand inquest of the nation, or that it 
is our duty to enquire into, and to remove 
or redress, if we can, every public griev- 
ance complained of, if there appears to be 
good ground for that complaint. So like- 
wise, when any atrocious crime has been 
committed against the public, which can- 
not be prosecuted or effectually punished 
by any sort of proceeding at common law, 
every gentleman will grant, that it is our 
duty to enquire into it, and even to prose- 
cate it in a parliamentary manner, if we 
should not be able by our enquiry to lay a 
foundation for a prosecution at common 
hw. But, surely, it is not our duty to 
tke upon us the business of a coroner’s 
quest, or of a grand jury, nor ought we 
to take up our time with enquiring into 
ay crime, even of a public nature, when 
it appears evident, that if any such crime 
been committed, it may be prosecuted 
and effectually punished by information, 
or indictment at common law. 

After having made this distinction, Sir, 
let us maturely examine the affair now 
under our consideration, in order to de- 
termine, whether any grievance has been 
brought upon the nation by means of the 
lst lottery. Whether any crime of a 

ublic nature relating to that lottery has 

been committed? And whether that crime, 
if any has been committed, may not be ef- 
fectually prosecuted and sufficiently pu- 
nished by information or indictment? For 
as the hon. gentleman who made you this 
motion hoped, that all the receivers of the 
subscription might appear to be innocent, 
I hope I may be allowed to make every 
one of these facts a question. Now, Sir, 
&s to the grievance complained of, I must 
leave to think, that a lottery ticket 
g above par, or at what is called a 
premium, is no more a national grievance, 
any other public fund selling above 

par. On the contrary, I hope that all our 
public funds- will always bear a premium ; 
though this will certainly be a loss to every 
person possessed of them when they come 
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to be paid off, and though the necessary 
consequence will always be, that a man 
who buys in hopes of making an advantage 
by the rise of the premium, may often 
disappointed, and some who deal too 
largely and too rashly in this way will 
every now and then be undone. This, 
therefore, may often be a private misfor- 
tune, and the same sort of misfortune daily 
happens by dealing in every other sort of 
commodity or merchandize; but it is so 
far from being a national grievance, that 
it is a national benefit. 

The high advance of the premium upon 
the tickets of the last lottery is not there- 
fore, Sir, in itself a national grievance, 
and consequently it is not an affair which 
it is our business or duty to enquire into, 
no more than it is our business or duty to 
enquire into any accidental advance in the 

rice of any other commodity usually 
brought to market. But if any fraudulent 
arts were made use of to raise the price 
of, or premium upon those tickets, such as 
were made use of in the year 1720, and 
numbers of his majesty’s subjects have 
been thereby imposed on and undone, this 
may furnish matter for a parliamentary en- 
quiry; and this leads me to the second 

uestion I have proposed. Upon this ques- 
tion, Sir, we are first to examine into the 
conduct of the receivers of the subscrip- 
tion, and next into the conduct of those 
who were the original subscribers; and 
with respect to both I must beg leave to 
doubt, whether any of them have been 
guilty of any illegal and fraudulent prac- 
tices; for though I have heard a great deal 
of murmuring among those who were de- 
ceived and ee by their too san- 
guine hopes, yet I could never hear of any 
fact that could be deemed illegal or fraudu- 
lent, therefore I am very apt to believe, 
that the first rise of the tickets proceeded 
from that epidemical itch of gaming which 
now revaile among the people, and that 
the future rise proceeded not from the 
fraudulent arts of the receivers or the 
original subscribers, but from the too sane 
guine hopes of them who became pur- 
chasers. 

Now, Sir, with regard to the receivers 
of the subscription, if any of them received 
subscriptions and gave receipts before the 
books were opened, it was so far from 
being illegal, that they were expressly em- 
powered by the act to do so; and it was 
not, surely, in itself fraudulent. Again, 
Sir, as foreigners are considerable pro- 
prietors in all our public funds, and nums 
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bers of them have been, and, I hope, will 
always be subscribers to every new fund, 
and as multitudes of people who live at a 
Gistaace from London have always been 
adventurers in every new lottery, if a 
banker, broker, or factor, came to any of 
the receivers before or after the opening 
the subscription books, with two or three 
hundred names, for each of whom he de- 
sired 20 tickets, it was neither ill nor 
fraudulent in the receiver to give him the 
number desired. On the contrary, if he 
had refused, and the lottery had not filled, 
he would then have been blamed, and 
haps a complaint made here against 
him, as the cause of that misfortune; for 
though a man’s calling for such a number 
of tickets, and giving in such a number of 
names, was a proof of his having a very 
extensive correspondence, it was no proof 
that all these tickets were for his own be- 
nefit, nor was it possible for the receiver to 
discover that they were so. In short, Sir, 
when we come to consider this affair ma- 
turely, I think every gentleman must see, 
that the receivers of the subscription to 
the last lottery were by the act placed in 
a more ticklish situation than, I believe, 
they themselves suspected; for if they 
adhered strictly to the terms of the act, 
there was great danger of its preventing 
the lottery from being filled, and if they 
departed any way from the terms of the 
act, they were in danger of its being sup- 
posed, as it has been, that they did so with 
a fraudulent intention; and it must be 
granted, that what they did was the most 
oper for answering the end of the pub- 
Fr though not the safest for themselves; 
therefore it is but charitable to believe, 
that mone of the receivers were guilty of 
emy real crime, nor is the public clamour 
any foundation for believing the contrary ; 
for it certainly arises, not from those who 
were the original subscribers, but from 
those who were induced by their avarice 
and too sanguine hopes to become pur- 
chasers; and whether such men deserve 
the care of parliament, I leave to gentle- 
men’s consideration. 

I come now, of course, Sir, to the ori- 
ginal subscribers; and as to them I must 
observe, that though the receivers were 
by the act restrained from allowing any 
mas to subscribe for more than 20 tickets, 
yet no man was restraimed by that act, or 
any other law in being, from subscribing 
for as many tickets as he -could precure, 
either m his own name or the names of 
other persons. Therefore, if any one 
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man did thus procure 10,000 tickets for 
his own benefit, it was no way illegal in 
him, nor can I think it was fraudulent or 
criminal, unless he did it in pursuance of 
a confederacy with others, to ingross the 
whole, or greatest part of the lottery, in 
order afterwards to make an unjust advan- 
tage by the sale of the tickets; and Ihave 
never yet heard so much as an insinuation, 
that any such confederacy was ever form- 
ed, much less that this was the cause of 
the great rise of the premium upon the 
tickets: nor do I believe that there really 
was any such confederacy. 

But now, Sir, allow me to rack my mn- 
vention, in order to see if I can suggest 
any fraudulent practice that the receivers 
or subscribers might have been guilty of. 
As to the former, if any of them knowingly 
allowed a man to subscribe for a great 
number of tickets for his own benefit, 
upon his giving in a sham name for every 
20 he subscribed for, it was indeed an 
evasion of the act, but I do not think it 
was criminal, or fraudulent, unless he en- 
tered into a eovenant with that subscriber 
to have a share of the profits to be made 
by the sale, or stipulated some other ad- 
vantage or reward for the evasion he thus 
knowingly permitted. Besides this, I can- 
not suggest any criminal or fraudulent 
practice a receiver could be guilty of, ex- 
a eer of reserving a great namber of 
tickets for himself, and afterwards dis- 
posing of them at a high premium; for i 
any of them did this, it was a breach of 
trust for which they ought to be punished. 
Then as to the subscribers, besides the 
confederacy already mentioned, Icansug- - 
gest no other,fraudulent practice any of | 
them could have been guilty of, but what, 
Iam told, is too frequent in Change Alley, 
which is, to send three or four brokers 
thither, to make sham sales to one another 
of lottery tickets, or some other public 
fund, at a price higher or lower than the 
then market, in order to raise or fall the 
current price of that fund. ; 

Having now mentioned, Sir, all the 
fraudulent practices my fancy can suggest 
with regard to the late lottery, I come to 
the third question I stated, whether the 
crime may not be effectually prosecuted 
and sufficiently punished by information 
or indictment at common law? For if this 

uestion can be answered in the affirma- 
tive, it is not our business, and far less our 
duty, to take up our time with enquiring 
into the crime, and our prosecuting it in a 
parliamentary manner, would, in my opi- 
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nion, be inconsistent with our constitution. 
After saying this, Sir, I will say, that 
there is not any one of the crimes I have 
mentioned, but what may be effectually 
prosecuted and sufficiently punished by a 
tralat law. Every one of them is a mis- 
demeanor against which an information or 
indictment will lie; and the punishment is 
fine and imprisonment at the discretion of 
the judges, who would certamly consider 
th hemousness of the offence, and also 
the advantage which the offender might 
probably have made by it, and would pro- 
portion the punishment accordingly. As 
toan information, @ proper one might very 
easily be drawn up, and though I am far 
from pretending to be an expert lawyer, 
epecially as to the drawing part of the 
lw, yet I will venture to say, that I could 
draw up an indictment, against which no 
objection could be made. 

And now, Sir, after what I have said, I 
hope I may venture to declare myself 
against the motion, without any danger of 
being charged with thinking that no crime 
has been committed, or with any inclina- 
tion to let the criminals, whoever they are, 
escape without punishment. . 


Mr. Charles Townshend : 


Sir; as I rise up to declare in fa- 
vour of the motion now under our consi- 
deration, I must begin with desiring gen- 
Uemen, especially those who seem to be 
against it, not to connect the ideas of en- 
quiry and penbhment together. They 
are things of a quite different nature, and 
though the latter is often the consequence 
of the former, yet they have no necessar 
dependence on one another; for sional 
common fame be allowed to be a good 
foundation for a parliamentary enquiry, 
yetno man will suppose it to be a good 
foundation for a parliamentary, or any 
other sort of punishment: as common 
fame is still, we find, what it was of old, 
“Tam ficti pravique tenax, quam nuncia veri.” 
And therefore in all cases, the first and 
chief end of a parliamentary enquiry is, 
to discover, whether it be the messenger 
oftruth or falsehood; for if punishment is 
to follow, it must always be by a new and 
avery different method of proceeding, 
which can never begin until after the en- 
quiry is ended. In the present case, it is 
very certain, that common fame is loud 
and general against the reccivers of the 
subcription for last lottery: It is certain, 
that occasion was from thence taken to 
raise a spirit of stockjobbing among the 
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people, contrary to the intention of the 
egislature. But whether this proceeded 
from the conduct of the receivers, or sub- 
scribers, or from the avaricious gaming 
spirit now prevailing among the people, is 
a question. For my own part, fant fully 
convinced, that it could not proceed en- 
tirely from the last ; there must have been 
some bad conduct somewhere; for if the 
tickets had been as generally dispersed as 
the legislature intended and directed, 
every man possessed by that evil spirit, 
would have found an opportunity to alla 
it, without purchasing tickets at any high 
peste: because 5,000 people could not 

ave laid their heads together to over-rule 
and enhance the market, nor would it 
have been worth any man’s while to prac 
tise the arts of Change-Alley, for what 
he could get by the sale of 20 tickets. 

I am there ore fully convinced, Sir, 
that the receivers or subscribers, or some 
of them, were guilty of some sort of con- 
duct that was not right; but whether that 
conduct was criminal or erroneous, is what 
neither I nor any gentleman in this House 
can, before the result of an enquiry, de- 
termine. If it was criminal, I hope, the 
criminals, whoever they be, will be pu- 
nished; for all crimes ought to be punished 
some way or other; but errors can be 
censured only, unless they should appear 
to be very gross, and such as might en- 
able the person guilty to gain some ver 
signal advantage; for in that case, I think 
it is no breach of charity to presume, 
though it cannot be proved, that the error 
was wilful and mercenary, and conse- 
ote criminal. And even from what 
is publicly known with regard to the me- 
thod in which the aewray enn were taken 
in, I am ay to suspect, that the receivers, 
or some of them, will appear to have been 
guilty of some error of this kind. It is 
easy to invent and assign.a plausible reason 
for departing from the directions of the 
act. It is easy for the receivers to pre- 
tend their having been apprehensive, that 
the subscription would not have been 
filled, if the directions of the act had been 
strictly adhered to; but if it should ap- 
pear that they wilfully departed from 
them, this can be no excuse; first, be- 
cause it was, in my opinion, a vain and 
groundless fear, for no man could sup- 
pose, that in atime of profound peace, 
and when there was no where any great 
demand for money at interest, there was 
not in the British dominions, and in those 
neighbouring countries with which we 
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have a continual correspondence, an hun- 
dred thousand persons who would be ready 
and willing to advance 3/. merely for the 
sake of being in tlie way of fortune, had 
the chance of the lottery been more un- 
equal than it was, as every one was secure 
against the practice of any fraud in the 
drawing, and of being duly paid the prize 
he should become intitled to, whatever it 
might be. And, in the next place, had 
there been any solid ground for this fear, 
the receivers had no power to depart from 
the directions of the act: it was the height 
of arrogance in them to pretend to it, be- 
cause it was assuming to themselves a de- 
ree of wisdom superior to that of the 
egislature. . 
This pretended fear cannot therefore, 
Sir, be any excuse for the receivers de- 
parting from the directions given by the 
act, or by those who were by the act em- 
powered to give them further directions ; 
and if we consider the reason why the le- 
gislature confined the subscription to not 
above 20 tickets to any one person, we 
must presume, that if they knowingly 
transgressed this rule, they did it with a 
corrupt and mercenary design. What was 
the legislature’s reason for thus confining 
the subscription? Was it not to prevent 
those evils, which in most lotteries had 
been experienced, namely, that of leaving 
it in the power of the receivers to give a 
preference to their friends and favourites, 
er to confederate with a few rich men, in 
order to forestall the market, and by in- 
grossing a great number of tickets, to raise 
them to a high premium, by means of the 
arts usually practised in ChangesAlley : 
If, then, it should appear, that the re- 
‘ceivers knowingly allowed any one per- 
gon, or any number of persons, under any 
pretence whatsoever, to subscribe for thou- 
sands of tickets each, after it appcared so 
evident, that the tickets would sell at a 
premium, can we suppose that they did so 
without privately stipulating some advan- 
tage, or some share of the profits to them- 
selves? I shall grant, that if they did so 
without any such private stipulation, it 
was only an error in conduct, for which 
they ought to be censured, though not pu- 
nishetl; but if we consider how difficult, if 
not impossible, it is to prove any such pri- 
vate stipulation, as I have said before, I 
do not think it any breach of charity, nor 
contrary to any rule of law, for the parlia- 
ment to presume $uch a private stipula- 
tion, and to treat them accordingly. 
Now, Sir, with regard to the taking in 
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subscriptions and issuing receipts before 
the books were opened, | shall grant, that 
the receivers were by the act empowered 
to do so, before their receiving the books 
with the tickets from the managers and 
directors of the lottery; but every one 
knew, that the subscription was designed 
by the legislature to be open and frea 
Even the receivers themselves were so 
sensible of this, that they appointed and 
publicly advertised in the Gazette, the day 
when, and the place where, the subscrip- 
tion books were to be opened, and how 
long they were to continue open; there- 
fore their taking in subscriptions privately 
at any other time or place, was granting a — 
preference to their friends and favourites ; 
contrary to what they knew to be the de- 
sign of the legislature ; and their issuing 
receipts for such subscriptions before the 
day appointed for opening the books was, 
in my opinion, the chief cause of all those 
stock-jobbing arts which were afterwards — 
set on foot. This, therefore, was likewise 
at least an error in conduct, for which © 
they ought to be censured; and if the 
amount of the subscriptions so taken in | 
was any way considerable, I am apt to | 
suspect it was done with a criminal design, — 
that is to say, with a design to procure 
some illegal and unjust advantage to them- 
selves, though this too is a fact, which, I 
fear, it will not be in the power even of © 
this House to discover, so as to found a 
prosecution at common law. 

Lastly, Sir, with regard to the sub- - 
scribers, I was indeed surprised to hear | 
the hon. and learned gentleman who spoke . 
last contend, that because no man was ex- | 
pressly by the act restrained from sub- 
scribing for as many tickets as he could . 
procure, therefore it was not illegal, nor 
fraudulent or criminal in a man to procure . 
10,000 tickets for his own benefit, unless 
he did it in confederacy with others, to in- 
gross the whole, or the greatest part of the 
lottery, in order afterwards to make an un- 
ut advantage by the sale. Surely, the 
earned gentleman who, notwithstanding 
his modesty, knows as much of the law as 
most others, must allow, that forcstalling, 
regrating, and ingrossing, were crimes in 
their own nature, before the law was made 
against them in the reign of Edward 6, 
and he will likewise, I believe allow, that 
these crimes are properly described in that 
statute. Let, us, then, sce what that law 
says: it declares, that a buying or con- 
tracting for any merchandize, § victual, or 
any other thing whatsoever’-in the way, 
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coming by land or water to any fair or 
market to be sold, or causing the same to 
be bought, or a dissuading eg ee by word, 
leter, message, or otherwise, from bring- 
ing such things to market, or persuading 
thm to enhance the price after they are 
brought thither, is forestalling. Now, ac- 

mg to this part of the law, it is evident 
tht all those who subscribed for tickets 
bdore the opening of the books, were 
fectallers ; and some of those who sub- 
xibed afterwards. may be found to have 
ben so; for if any one of them employed 
bokers to make sham purchases in order 
teehance the price of tickets, he was a 
frestaller by the express words of this 
lw, the, punishment of which is a for- 
fiture of the goods so bought or sold, or 
ie value of them, and two months impri- 
amen t. 

By the same law, Sir, it is in the next 
place declared, that a regrating is a buy- 
ng, or obtaining any of the commodities 

in mentioned, when brought to a 
market to be sold there, and a selling of 
the same again, in the same fair or market, 
ee or in some other fair or market, 
within four nailes. And in the third place 
tis by the same law declared, that an in- 
gressing is a getting into one’s possession 
bybuying, contract, or promise, any of the 
goods therein mentioned, with intent to 
tll them again. It is true, as lottery 
tickets had never then been heard of, they 
ae not among the goods mentioned in the 
two last parts, of the statute, consequently 
the regrators or ingrossers of them could 
not be indicted upon this statute, “but, I 
believe, if the fact were proved, an indict- 
ment would lie at common law; and per- 

many of the original subscribers might 
be indicted by that ancient rule of the 
Common law, which provides, that no 
merchant shall buy in gross within the 
talm, and sell the same commodity again 
© gross within the realm; for such a 
man was, by our ancient law, and long 
this statute of Edward 6, deemed 
tobe a ‘ forstellarius qui est pauperum 
depressor, et totius communitatis et pa- 
tne publicus inimicus.”’ 

Tam therefore, Sir, ready to concur 
wth the hon. and learned gentleman in 
Opnion, that if the particular crimes which 
have been committed, and the persons who 
did commit those crimes, as glso the per- 
sons who could prove the facts, were 
known, the guilty might be prosecuted 
and punished by indictment or informa- 
tion at Eoainol Lae but though it is pro- 
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bable, and common fame avers, that some. 
very heinous frauds were practised with 
respect to the subscription and sale of the 
tickets for the last lottery, yet.we neither 
know what sort of frauds they were, nor 
do we know who were the persons guilty, 
or who they are that can give evidence of 
their guilt; and in such circumstances, 
under such a total ignorance both as to 
persons and facts, the most cunning lawe 
yer that ever appeared in Westminster- 
Hall, would find it impossible to com- 
mence a prosecution at common law. It 
is this, Sir, that makes a parliamentary en- 
quiry necessary. If any fraudulent prac- 
tices were committed, we may probably 
by such an enquiry discover what those 
practices were, who were the- persons 
guilty, and who are the most proper per- 
sons for proving the facts to the satisfac- 
tion of a jury ; and I believe, no man can 
pretend to shew, how these discoveries 
can be made by any other method than 
that of a previous enquiry in parliament. 
When by a proper and a strict enquiry we 
have made these discoveries, which, I 
hope, we shall be able to do, we may then 
determine what is the next course to be 
taken; for though I am very clear that the 
criminals, if any be, ought to be punished, 
yet I shall be for suffering the guilty to 
escape rather than concur in any thing 
that may hurt our constitution. But at. 
present- I am under no apprehension of 
being brought under such a dilemma: I 
am sure we may not only enquire, but 
may make that enquiry as strict as we 
please, without the least incroachment 
upon our constitution ; and if there be ie! 
truth in what is so generally reported, 
am convinced, we shall be able to lay a solid 
foundation for a conviction as well as pro- 
secution at common law ; in which case I 
can with confidence trust to the justice of 
our judges, for inflicting as severe a punish- 
ment upon the guilty, as the singular lenit 
of our law will admit of; therefore I sh 
most heartily give my vote for agreeing 
to the motion. | 


The question was put upon the motion, 
and carried in the affirmative without a di- 
vision: whereupon a Committee was ap- 
pointed, who were to examine the said 
Book, and to report to the House what 
they should find in the same material to be 
laid before the House. 


Dec. 17. The above mentioned Accounts 
were referred to the said committee, and 
they having chosen Mr. George Cooke 
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for their chairman, proceeded to examine 
as directed, during which tley examined 
all the receivers and their clerks, as also 
several other persons, and at last agreed 
upon such facts as they thought material 
to be laid before the House; which Mr. 
Cooke reported to the House on the 5th 
of March following, when it was ordered, 
That the said Report should be taken into 
consideration on the 14th, and the same 
having been then taken into consideration, 
and several clauses of the said act read, 
the following Resolutions were agreed to 
by the House, viz. 

1. “ That Peter Leheup, esq. did enter 
the names of several persons, as contribu- 
tors to the Lottery, established by an Act 
‘aitte last session of parliament, in the 

ook prepared by his order, and for his 
use, as one of the receivers of the contri- 
butions to the said lottery; and that con- 
tributors’ names for above 5,800 tickets 
were entered by him in the sgid book, be- 
fore the first meeting of the receivers, on 
the 9th of June, 1753. 

2. “ That the said Peter Leheup took 
upon himself the management, order, and 
direction, of this branch of the lottery, ap- 
pointing the place to receive contributions 
at, and preparing the advertisement for 
that purpose ; naming clerks for the other 
receivers; providing books and printed 
forms of receipts ; and directing the other 
receivers how to proceed. 

3. *© Fhat the lottery office at the Ex- 
chequer, was the place appointed to re- 
ceive contributions to the said lottery, 
whereof notice was given by the receivers 
in the London Gazette, of June 9, 1753, 
purporting, that the said receivers would 
attend on the then 14th instant at the said 
office, from nine till one o’clock in the 
forenoon, and so continue constant! 
every day, Sundays and holidays excented. 

4. “Phat the said receivers, without 
regard to the above notice, did take in 
many contributions on the said June 9, 
and on several other days, preceding the 
time appointed by them in the Gazette for 
that purpose. 

5. ** That contributions were taken in 
bv the said receivers on Thursday, the 
said June 14, before and after the hours 
appointed, and alter proclamation was 
roaade, that no more would be taken that 
day. and after the doors were ordered to 
be shut in pursuance of such public no- 
tice. 

6. That contributions were.taken by 
the said Mr. Leheup, at the Treasury, on 
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the llth or 12th, and on June 13 Jast, 
particularly, for Mr. Calmel, who asked 
for 260 or 270 tickets. 

7. * That the said Peter Leheup (after 
telling the said Mr, Calmel, there could 
be only 20 tickets in his own name) bid 
him take paper, and pen and ink, and sit 
down in the office and make out a list: 
that, after Mr. Calmel had so made out 
a list of names for the number of tickets 
he proposed taking, Mr. Leheup made 
no objection to the names, but delivered 
him receipts for that number of tickets. 

8. ‘“* That the said Peter Leheup did not 
make good his first payment at the Bank, 
within three days after the lottery was full, 
as the other receivers did, and as the act 
directs. 

9. “ That no contributors first pay- 
ment for tickets in the said lottery be- 
came forfeited, till after Oct. 26, 1753. 

10. ** That the said Peter Leheup dis- 
posed of 60 tickets in his department, on 
or before October 26, 1753; which he has 
returned as forfeited tickets. 

11. * That the said Peter Leheup has 
not accounted for the premium such tickets 
bore, as the other receivers have done. 

12. ** That the receivers could have no 
property in, or any right to dispose of, the 
non-claimed tickets. 

13. “ That it appears to this House, that 
receipts for many thousand tickets were — 
publicly sold in Exchange-Alley, within 
a few days after the lottery was full, viz. 
on and before June 21, for Sampson Gi- — 
deon, esq. at a very consilerable premum; 
and that a draught of the said Mr. Gi- 
deon’s, payable to the said Mr. Leheup, 
for 40/. was paid into the Bank by him, in 
part of his first payment, on or about June 
18, 1753; and that by draught or order of 
the said Mr. Gideon, 1,666/. 5s. were paid 
to Mr. Brassey’s and company, bankers, 
on June 19, 1753, to Peter Leheup, Jun.; 
1,5504. whereof was paid in three bank 
notes; which individual bank notes were 
paid into the Bank on June 2!, 1753, by 
the said Peter Leheup, the receiver, 
towards making good his first payment. 

14. “ That, after the said receivers had. 
by public notice in the Gazette, appointed 
a time and place for the receiving contri 
butions for the purchase of tickets in the 
said lottery, the taking in contributions, 
and issuing receipts, before that time was 
contrary to the method prescribed by the 
act, defeating the purposes of an open 
subscription, and an imposition on the 
public. 
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15. “ That the said Peter Leheup, 
having, before the said act passed, taken in 
contributions to the said lottery, did 
thereby assume to himself a power of pre- 
selina fe, what should be the proceed- 
ing, and who should be the contributors 
under the _ eae that several of the 
provisions in the said act, whenit waspassed 

(declaring, that the contributions should 

bereceived in a public manner, and from 


ay person) were thereby in a great 
measure eheated, and rendered ineffec- 
tual. 


16. “ That the said Peter Leheup, in 
entering the names of persons as contribu- 
tors, who did not make their first payment 
# the time of his accepting them as such, 
and afterwards in taking upon himself to 
become contributor for the tickets, which 
vere entered in the names of several of the 
ssid persons, and in taking contributions 
stipe at the Treasury, instead of pub- 
icly at the lottery office, was guilty of a 
direct violation of the said act, and ofa 
breach of trust. 

17. «© That the said Peter Leheup, one 
of the receivers ef the said Jottery, in re- 
ceiving contributions on the said June 14, 
tll eight at night, and after proclamation 
¥as publicly made about one o’clock, by 
order of the said Mr. Leheup, that no 
more would be taken that day, and the 
ofice doors then shut ;—in disposing of the 


noo-claimed and double charged tickets, . 


mstead of re-delivering them to the ma- 
hagers and directors of the lottery, as the 
act directs ;—in disposing of 60 tickets as 
forfeited, before they actually became for- 
feited;—in aiding and instructing contri- 
butors, how that part of the said act, which 
directs, that no person should be allowed 
to subscribe for more than twenty tickets, 
mght be evaded ;—and in not paying the 
fontributions into the Bank within the 
tme limited by the said act, was guilty ofa 


er violation of the said act, and of 


another breach of trust. 

18. ‘« That an humble Address be pre- 
seated to his majesty, that he will be gra- 
fously pleased to direct his Attorney Ge- 
beral forthwith to prosecute, in the most 
eflectual manner, the said Peter Leheup, 
for his said offences,” 

Most of these Resolutions were unani- 
meusly agreed to, but the last occasioned 
the following Debate: | 

Mr. George Cooke : 


Sir; when I moved for the eom- 
mittee, whose Report 


possibilty 


you have now under 
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your consideration, I said I hoped, and 
even wished, that the gentleman then 
chiefly accused, might appear innocent of 
the several fraudulent practices laid to his 
charge by the public voice. This I was 
induced to, by the general good opinion 
I have of mankind, which shall always pre- 
vent my uppasing @ man guilty of any 
crime, until he has been convicted of it by 
such evidence as cannot admit of a doubt; 
but ] was never more disappointed in 
my hopes or wishes, than I have been in 
the case now before us; for the unfortu- 
nate man appears to have been guilty of 
every thing laid to his charge, and I must 
confess, that the proof has come out much 
more strongly against him, than could 
have been expected in such a secret and 
dark transaction, as is, I think, evident 
from the Resolutions which the Committee 
have come to, and the proofs upon which 
those Resolutions are founded. As it is a 
misfortune for any man to be accused of 
a heinous crime by common fame, I always 
baye a compassion for such a man, until it 
appears by incontestable proofs, that the 
accusation is well founded; but my com- 
passion then rises in favour of the sufferers, 
and a just resentment against the criminal 
author of their sufferings. 

This is the case at present, Sir: several 
of the fraudulent practices of the gentle- 
man, whose conduct is now under our, 
consideration, have been proved without a 
of doubting, and that he was 
guilty of several others not yet discovered, 
there is the highest presumption. By these 
eae many private families have suf- 

ered, and by their consequences the pub- 
lic may hereafter suffer more than can 
now be foreseen or described. Shall we 
allow such a heinous criminal to go unpu- 
pished ? Shall we suffer one of our own acts 
to be so fraudulently evaded with impu- 
nity? Happy it is for him, that he does 
not live under an absolute and arbitrary 
government; for 1 am afraid, that our 


constitution will not permit us to inflict 


such a punishment as his crimes deserve, 
or as the sufferings of private men, as well 
as the public, may require ; but surely, no 
gentleman will oppose our subjecting him 
to any sort of punishment we can inflict 
without encroaching upon our constitu. 
tion. It is true, he is but a very low offi- 
cer, and consequently, it may be said, not 
worthy the attention or the resentment of 
parliament. I shall grant, Sir, he never 
made himself worthy of the notice of par- 
liament, or of any other sort of public no- 
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tice, but by his crimes; but his crimes are 
such as deserve the notice both of the par- 
liament and the public; for it is by such 
crimes, that this nation has been brought 
under that load of debts under which it 
will, I fear, sink at last; and if often re- 
peated, as they certainly will be, if conti- 
nued to be left unpunished, must be at- 
tended with the most fatal consequences 
to the nation. The load of debts, under 
which we now groan, has not been brought 
ee us by the frauds or the jobs of any 
of the high and great officers amongst us: 
they generally deserve what they have for 
services from the public, and indeed there 
have been but few of them that have got 
much by their service, besides the honour 
of having faithfully and honestly served 
their country; but the little clerks and 
underlings in office, by their fraudulent 
jobs, and by oppressing or cheating all 
those who were obliged to apply to them, 
have often made more in one year, than 
their masters, the commissioners, could 
make by their salaries in twenty. This 
we may be convinced of by the monstrous 
estates that some of them have left behind 
them, while at the same time we know 
that very few of their masters have added 
much to their paternal fortunes: from 
whence we must conclude, that it has been 
chiefly by little officers and brokers that 
the people of: this nation have been plun- 
dered, and the public so much defrauded, 
that no man will contract with it, or fur- 
nish any thing for the public service, but 
at a most extravagant price. 

The very case now before us, Sir, is a 
roof of what I say, and may shew us what 
ucrative frauds may be committed, what 

gross impositions may be put upon the 
public by little under officers, nor is this 
officer the only one that has been guilty ; 
for if I have the honour of a seat in the 
next parliament, and be not discouraged 
by the impunity this man meets with, I 
shall take upon me to point out several 
more such frauds, particularly with respece 
to the navy, in which the conduct of some 
hittle low officers highly deserve the notice 
of this House, because their practices can 
neither be fully detected, nor duly punish- 
ed by any other methed. The low condi- 
tion of this officer is therefore far from 
being an argument for its being beneath 
' the dignity of this House to interfere in 
such matters. From the Report, we have 
great reason to suppose, that even a com- 
mittee of this House have not been able 
to discover all the frauds this man has been 
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guilty of, in this single affair; but at the 
same time we may éee, that they have 
made discoveries, which could not have 
been made by any sort of prosecution at 
common law, or by any other method but 
that of a parliamentary enquiry. This 
should convince us, that such enquiries 
ought to be frequently gone into, and that 
those enquirics ought to be made into the 
conduct of our low, as well as high offi- 
cers: with respect to the former, indeed, 
it may seldom be worth our while te pro- 
ceed to an impeachment, or Bill of pains 
and penalties, because after a discovery 
thas been made of their mal-practices, by 
a committee of this House, they may ge- 
nerally be punished by a presecution at 
common law, or at least they might be re- 
moved from their offices, which, in most 
cases, would be a sufficient punishment ; 
and one example of this kind would be a 
security for the good behaviour cf all. the | 
rest, perhaps for several years after. From 
this consideration, and the success we 
have had, the resolution we came to for 
appointing this committee, must not. only 
be justified, but applauded; and 4 few 
more examples of the same kind would, I 
am sure, save the public a large sum of — 
money yearly, and prevent that extortion 
which every man is subject to, who has oc- 
casion to apply te our public offices for 
money, or to get any other sort of busi- 
ness dispatched ; for with respect to all 
our public offices, it may justly, I believe, 
be said, that dispatch is ty, 
which is always sold at a mest extravagant 
rice. 
For this reason, Sir, I am convinced, 
that it would be of great service to the 
nation, to have a committee appointed to 
enquire into the conduct of the underlings 
in every one of our public offices ; but the 
affair now under our consideration requires 
our attention more than the common af- 
fairs of any office, because of the bad con- 
sequence it may be attended with, should 
we ever again have occasion to raise 
money by a lottery. Every one knows, 
that the great complaint against lotteries 
has always been, that seme rich steck- 
jobbers, by bribing the clerks, always 62° 
gross the subscription, and then sell the 
tickets out at what price they please t0 
those who incline to become adventurers, 
by which these.stock-jobbers not only m- 
pose a heavy tax for their own private be- 
nefit upon the people, but propa i 
spirit of stock-jobbing im the nation, DY 
which numbers of tradesmen and others 
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seundene. For this reason, the legisla- 
tee resolved, in passing the late lettery 
wi, tomeke a trial how money might be 
nixed by a fair and open subscription, but 
non es this eman found himself 
atrated with @ fre in taking in the sub- 
wnpito, he resolved, that it should neither 
bemen nor free, and this resolution he 
ame into execution, by transgressing or 
ming every one of the regulations pre- 
ested by the legislature, for making the 
iption open and free for every one 
ty might incline to become an adven- 
mer, Nay, he not only evaded the act 
imelf, but he cennived at its bein 
ended by others, and even taught some 
la friends how it might be evaded; all 
wich hes been fully proved, as may ap- 
par from the Report ; and if one gentle- 
pa, who seems to have been one of his 
cniedemtes, had not gone over to France 
doat the time this session was opened, 
td consequently could not be brought be- 
bre the committee, perhaps some prac- 
ta still more corrupt might have been 
proved against him. 

Notwithstanding this disappomtment, 
‘r, which your committee met with, in 
he couree of their proceedings, they have 
rery plainly and full discovered, that the 
livctions preseribed by the act, for taking 
i the iption, were not broke 
trough, at least by one of the receivers, 
che by mistake or negligence, but pur- 
posely and with a corrupt design to intro- 
duce and promote that engrossing stock- 

trade, which had been so justly 
Cmpltined of in former lotteries, and 
which the legislature had resolved to pre- 
‘at in the last. For this purpose it was 
“acted, that a certain place and time 
told be he igaiaty for opening the sub- 
\Tpuen books, and that public notice of 
cer Be given in the London 

- inthe second place it was en- 

ae that no one sel pyc be al- 
oe subscribe for more than 20 
ri And in the third, that four dif- 
he aidant be appointed fe be 
esubscription money. These 
as three chief perulanions established 
den’ 2nd every one knew what was 
hoon of the legislature in establish- 
;: < reguintions. Was it not evident, 
erry by the last of these regulations 
eos was to pats an 

118 management an 

iil share of the subscription, to be by 
ethene wee of but instead of this, one 
» unter pretence of his being more 
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conversant in these affairs than any ef the 
rest, took upon himself, alone, the whola 
management, order, and direction of the 
subscription, by appointing thé time and 
place at which subscriptions were to be 
received, and preparing the advertisement 
for that purpose; by providing books and 
inted forms ef receipts; and by direct- 
ing the other receivers how to proceed ¢ 
nay, he even took upon him to name the 
clerks who were to be employed by the 
other receivers; and these means, he 
by himself alone, disposed of near one 
half of the whole subscription, whereas his 
share was but a fourth? Can it be sup- 
posed, that any man would have taken 
upon himself so much wonecessary trouble 
and fatigue, without some selfish and 
sinister eonsideration ? Can this more es- 
pecially be supposed of a man who is 
wn to love money, at least as well as 
most of his neighbours ? in 

By the second regulation I have men- 
tioned, Sir, it is evident, that the receivers 
were to take all possible care not to alow 
amy one person to subscribe fer more than 
20 tickets on his own account, much less - 
were they knowingly to connive at any 
man’s subscribing for as many tickets as 
he pleased, by giving in a sham name for 
every 20 tickets he desired to. subscribe 
for; as this was plainly an evasion of the 
act, and a putting it in the power of rich 
stock-jobbers to engross the whole sub- 
scription, which was the very evil designed 
by the legislature to be prevented. But it 
has been fully proved, that one of these 
receivers not only connived at this evasion, 
but instructed people how to put it in 
preetice; and to this chiefly was owing 
that spirit of stock-jobbing afterwards 
raised in Change Alley, in which it is 
highly probable, that this receiver and his 
associates had a considerable share, and 
that this was his corrupt view in departing 
from the rules prescribed by the act, 
in taking so much unnecessary trouble and 
fatigue upon himself alone. 

Lastly, Sir, as to the first regulation ¥ 
have mentioned, one must have 
seen, and the receivers could not but know, 
that the design of it, was for giving due 
notice to every one, at home or abroa‘ 
who inclined to become an adventurer, 
the time and place, when and where, the 
beoks were to be ed, ¢ uehtly, 
Niclas, Sh the time, it should have 
been at least a fortnight after the notice 
was ished in the Gazette, that the 
m ts and facters in J.ondon might 
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have had time to write to their corres- 
pondents abroad, as well as in the country, 
and to receive their orders before the boo 
were to be opened; for in all lotteries, es- 
pecially such a one as the last, we should 
certainly endeavour to bring in as many 
foreign subscribers as possible ; and what- 
ever time was fixed by the notice in the 
Gazette, should have been most religiously 
observed, so that no one should have been 
allowed to subscribe either before or after 
that time. Then with regard to the place, 
surely it must be granted, that no sub- 
scription should have been taken in at any 
other place than that appointed by the 
notice in the Gazette; for to do so wasa 
direct violation of what was expressly pre- 
scribed by the act, in order to introduce 
what the legislature designed to guard 
against, which was that of its being in the 
power of the receivers to give an unjust 
preference to their friends or associates, 
After having thus stated what was the 
true and plain purport of this relation, let 
us see, Sir, what was done by this gentle- 
man receiver who took upon him the 
whole management of the subscription. 
Did he observe either the words or the 
(ei ofthe act? Nota tittle ofeither. In 
e first place, the notice in the Gazette 
was not published til] Saturday the 9th of 
June, and by that notice the subscription 
books were to be opened on Thursday the 
14th, by which means all foreigners were 
at once precluded from having any share 
in the subscription: nay, no gentleman 
who lived 30 or 40 miles from London, 
could have time to send orders to his cor- 
respondent to subscribe for him; so that 
the greatest part of the subscription came 
to be engrossed by the brokers and stock- 
at in Change-Alley, as this receiver, 
I believe, designed it should. And that 
this was his design is the more probable, 
as it appears that subscriptions, to the 
amount of near 6,000 tickets, were taken 
in privately, by him, even before the first 
meeting of the receivers on the said 9th of 
June ; and that he not only continued, but 
advised the other receivers, to take in sub- 
scriptions at other places, and before the 
time prescribed by the notice in the Lon- 
don Gazette, so that tickets were sold in 
Change-Alley at a premium, even before 
the time appointed for opening the sub- 
scription books, which of course produced 
a prodigious crowd when the books came 
to be opened ; for when people saw, or at 
least were made to suppose, that by the 
advance of 20/. they might have their 
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money returned in a few hours with 30 er 
40s. clear profit, we cannot wonder that 
every man who had 20). at command 
crowded to be admitted a subscriber; and 
this crowd produced the very effect which 
the legislature designed to prevent, but 
this receiver resolved they should not, for 
in a few days it raised tickets to a mon- 
strous premium, and propagated such a 
spirit of stock-jobbing as has been the 
ruin of more merchants and tradesmen in 
the cities of London and Westminster than 
can as yet be discovered; and as this mis- 
fortune has been brought about by a most 
barefaced evasion of all the regulations we 
had contrived for preventing it, 1 think we 
are in duty to ourselves, as well as our 
country, obliged to see the author of it duly 
punished. hat method we are to take 
for this purpose, I shall not take upon me 
to propose, until I hear something of the 
sense of the House upen the subject: I 
have thought of two methods, one of which 
is, to ss Fe that it is the opinion of this 
House, that Peter Leheup is not fit to be 
employed in any place of trust under the 
government; and the other is, to resolve to 
address his majesty to order his attorney 
general to prosecute him. ‘These are the 
two methods I have thought of, and if I find 
the House inclined to either of them, I[ 
shall again rise up and make the proper 
motion. 


Mr. Robert Nugent : 


Sir; I am against both the methods 
the hon. gentleman has been pleased to — 
propose, because I think the object below 
the dignity of this House, and conse- 
quently 1 must think it inconsistent with 
our constitution for us to appear either as_. 
his prosecutors, or as the authors or ad- 
visers of his prosecution. I have been 
always against our intermeddling in any 
case of a very low nature. I appeared 


against it soon after I came first into par- 


liament ; for, in the famous caseof Paxton,* 
I differed from those, with whom I at that 
time concurred upon most other occasions. 
The interposition of this House in trivial 
matters, or where none but persons of a 
low rank can be supposed to be concerned, 
may be of the most dangerous consequence 
to our own dignity, and to the safety of 
the subject ; for in such a numerous as- 
sembly gentlemen are but too apt to in- 
dulge a passion in itself laudable, especially 
when a man who is otherwise of an odious 


* See Vol. 12, p. 625. 
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character, happens to be brought before 
us. A zeal to detect and punish rogues 
ofall kinds, when kept within due bounds, 
is certainly a laudable passion, because of 
gfeat use to society; but when too much 
ialulged, as it generally is in popular as- 
semblies, it is apt to raise mole-hills into 
mousains; to look upon that as a full 
ptoo! which is scarcely a presumption, and 
t@think the crime much more heinous 
than it really is; therefore our interposing 
in affairs of a trifling nature may tend to 
dminish that respect which is due to this 
assembly, and may become so frequent as 
to be very oppressive upon the subject. 
A great minister or a ie officer, when 
accused of any heinous offence against the 
Rate, may be supposed to be above the 
rach of the common law, and conse- 
quently the interposition of parliament be- 
comes in such case necessary. Such of- 
fenders are the only proper obiecs of our 
reentment ; but in the present case no 
such offender appears to be concerned, 
and therefore there can be no ‘ dignus 
undice nodus.? - 

Besides, Sir, I am still in some doubt, 
whether the unfortunate man who is now 
the chief object of your resentment, has 
been guilty of any thing that was really 
criminal. I shall readily admit that he 
departed from all the regulations pre- 
scribed by the act of parliament ; but it is 
sll a question, whether he did so with 
any malicious or fraudulent design. He 
alleges that he was under an apprehension 
of the subscriptions not filling; and that 
hisnot observing exactly the regulations 
prescribed, proceeded from the ardent de- 
sire he had to procure 100,000/. for the 
public, which to him seemed to be the 
chief design of the act. Is there any thing 
impossible or improbable in this allega- 
ton? On the contrary, common charity 
obliges me to believe it to be true, especi- 
ally as I was myself under the same ap- 
prehension ; and every one must, I think, 
allow, that if the people without doors had 
not been seized with a most extraordinary 
Rch of gaming, the subscription could 
never have been filled for the last lottery, 
a every man who knew the difference be- 
tween two and three must have seen, that 
the adventurers were, by the scheme, to 
pay 20s. for leave to play upon an equal 
chance for 40. Being then under this ap- 
prehension, and being at the same time 
desirous to have the design of the legisla- 
ture answered, it was very natural for him 
tohave the subscription books opened as 
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soon as possible; for in such a state of 
mind he could not suppose, that the sub- 
scription would be filled in a week or two, 
much less in a day or two. And if he 
took the whole management upon him, it 
was because he is more conversant in such 
affairs than the other receivers, as they 
themselves acknowledged. Thesame rea- 
son may be given, why a great many more 
contributions were taken in at his office, 
than at that of any of the rest; and-he has 
himself given another very good reason, 
because his office was next. the door, con- 
sequently the first that every person who 
entered would apply to, and also that, it. 
seems, where these who did apply met 
with the most dispatch; so that if dis- 
patch at a public office be a commodity 
which always sells at a high price, one 
would think, that it is meritorious rather 
than criminal in this man, to give so much 
of it for nothing ; for though the act di- 
rects that four receivers shall be appointed, 
it did not direct nor was it afterwards 
ordered, that the taking in of the sub- 
scriptions should be equally divided among 
them, or that no one of them should take 
in more than his equal share. | 
In short, Sir, as it does not appear that 
this receiver made or proposed to make 
any advantage to himself, other than the 
reward allotted him by the act, his taking 
upon himself more than his share of the 
management, or taking in the subs¢rip- ° 
tion, ought in charity to be imputed to his 
zeal to serve the public; and though this 
was attended with a misfortune, it ought 
not surely to be deemed criminal. The 
truth is, I believe, that the misfortune 
which afterwards ensued did not proceed 
from his not observing exactly the regula- 
tions prescribed by the act, but from the 
spirit then, and, I fear, still prevailing 
among the people, and consequently would 
have happened, had all the receivers ob- 
served those regulations as exactly as it 
was possible ; but the nature of mankind 
is such, that when they meet with any 
mischance, they are apt to throw the 
blame of it upon any thing rather than 
their own conduct; and this unfortunate 
man’s character being a little odious 
among the people, it was easy for the los- 
ing gamesters to fix the cause of their 
losses upon him, which of course raised 
the popular cry against him; but when a 
man of an odious character is brought be- 
fore us on account of any particular crime, 
we ought to be extremely careful not to 
be thereby prejudged against him ; or in- 
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duced to make any encroachment upon 
our constitution, especially such a one as 
may hereafter be of dangerous conse- 
quence to the most innocent. 

If it had been proved, Sir, that this 
man extorted a reward, or a share of the 

rofits, from any one whose subscription 
fe received, in an irregular and private 
manner, or from any one he allowed, or 
simply instructed how to subscribe for 
more than 20 tickets, it would have been 
a most heinous crime. I say simply, Sir, 
for I must think that it was mere simpli- 
city and not art or cunning, that induced 
him to instruct any man how the act might 
be evaded, as the giving of any instruction 
was quite unnecessary, because it was what 
common sense must have taught every 
man who intended to subscribe for more 
than 20 tickets: and if the gentleman who 
received this instruction had paid, or pro- 
mised, a reward for this or any other fa- 
vour, [am persuaded, he would have de- 
clared it to the committee. Nor can we 
draw any presumption against this re- 
ceiver from the great number of tickets 
sold, on the account of the gentleman now 
abroad; for as he was a broker of great 
business and an extensive correspondence, 
he could not fail of having commissions for 
avery great number of tickets, as well as 
daily commissions to sell; and he wisely 
employed another to sell for him, lest his 
appearing as a seller might have lowered 
the price in the alley. 

But now, Sir, suppose that some fla- 
grant crime had been proved against this 
unfortunate receiver, what benefit can the 
public reap from our interposing in such a 
trifling affair, and in some measure giving 
our authority for his conviction ; for that 
the -address d will be of great 
weight with the jury upon a trial at com- 
mon law, is very certain? Can we ex- 
pect that his conviction and punishment 
will deter others from being guilty of the 
like crimes, if you furnish them with an 
opportunity? Simple farmers we know 
hang up the skins of crows, rooks, and 
other birds in their corn-fields, to frighten 
such birds from destroying their corn; 
but had it ever any effect? So fox-hun- 


ters, who are no less simple, but much : 
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they often come and take the poultry 


from the very door where the skin is hung 
up. And we have heard of robberies 
being committed, almost under the very 
gallows where some former bighwayman 
hangs in chains. This convinces me, Sir, 
that no good can be expected from the 
Resolutions proposed, and therefore I shall 
be against our agreeing to either. 


Mr. Charles Townshend : 


Sir; whether the hon. gentleman 
who spoke last was present when this affair 
was referred to a committee, is what I do 
not remember, but I must suppose he was 
not, because every thing he now said, 
might then have been properly urged 
against our referring this affair to a com- 
mittee, and was then not only urged, but 
answered to the satisfaction of a great mae 
jority of this House. It is therefore, now, 
{ think, very improper to talk of the ob- 
jects being below the dignity of this Heuse, 
or of the dangerous consequences’ of our 
intermeddling in such a trivial affair, be- 
cause it is arguing against a question which 
we have long since determined. When 
we referred this matter to a committee, 
we then determined, that the object, that 
is to say, the crime, was not below the dig- 
nity of this House, and that it was not a 
crime of a trifling nature, but of such a 
high nature as deserved the natice of par 
hament. For this reasen we inted @ 
committee to enquire into it, and after the 
crime has been fully proved before that 
committee, shall we then stop short? Shall 
we shew no resentment against the con- 
victed criminal? This, indeed, would be 
below the dignity of this assembly: this, 
without doubt, would be attended with the 
most dangerous consequences. 

As to the doubt which the hon. gentle- 
man seems to be under, whether the crime 
now under our consideration was commit- 
ted with any fraudulent design, it can pro- 
ceed from nothing, Sir, but his good na- 
ture, and his supposing an apprehension 
directly contrary to what was supposed by 
the legislature, when the act for establish- 
ing the lottery was under consideration ; 
for when the regulations prescribed by 
the act were agreed to, surely the legisla- 


_ mere hurtful than farmers, after having | ture did not suppose, that those regula- 
: done a great deal uf mischief by breaking | tions were such as, if duly observed, would 


down the fences of their nei 
luis skin at the door of their hen- 


bours, in | render it impracticable to get the subscrip- 


suppose this receiver of the subscription 


ee of that less mischievous animal, | tion for the lottery completely filled. But 
onat 


I never heard that other foxes 


pre thereby frightened: on the contrary, | 
{ 


had in his great wisdom conceived an ap- 
prehension which, he knew, had not oc 
& 
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curred to the legislature, would that jus- 
try his departing from every regulation 
to him? And when there was 
such an advantage to be made by depart- 
ing from those regulations, have we not 
good reason to presume, that this conceit- 
ed mprehension is a mere pretence, in- 
veriad for covering a fraudulent design. 
Sx, be presumption is so strong, that, in 
Ey inion, it would prevail against the 
mez onblemished character; and much 
more ought it not to prevail against a cha- 
acter which the hon. gentleman himself 
wos to think a little odious ? 

Ir could be said, Sir, that the directions 
prescribed by the act weresuchasit wasim- 
possib.e to comply with, or that the design 
a those directions was not manifest and 
pcoiicly known, it might afford some ex- 
case for a (euler ie seas from them ; 
bet so far o ize, the design of the le- 
galature in prescribing those directions 
was manifest from the directions them- 
selves, and every one of those directions 
mzht have been exactly complied with, 
ad would have been complied with by 
zy man who had no selfish or fraudulent 
xiention. Such a man, by the adver- 
taement in the Gazette, would have given 
xEcient time for all persons, at least in 
tu: kingdom, to be informed of the time 
zd place when and where the subscription 
books were to be opened, and to send their 
orders to their correspondents, which 
vould have required a fortnight or three 
weexs at least; and he would have abso- 
ktely refused to admit any man to sub- 
scribe but at the time and place appoint- 
ed: in that time, by the applications made 
to aim, and by his correspondence in the 
ctr, he might have formed some judgment 
@ the number of tickets that would be 
wanted ; and if from thence, or from the 
great crowd the first day, he had found 
cai many more would be wanted than by 
the act were to be disposed of, he would 
te have admitted of any lists of names but 
Inn gentdemen whom he knew to be men 
« veracity and extensive correspondence, 
ad who declared that the tickets were 
reaiy for the persons mentioned in such 


st; for 1 must observe, that the receivers | 


were not obliged, nay, I doubt if they 
Vere empowered, to admit of a list of 
hxnes from any man, because the legisla- 
Gre certainly supposed that 20 tickets 
Vere as many as any man could desire, 
*ho had no intention to tum ticket jobber, 
wach they were resolved if possible to 
prevent. This, Sir, I shall grant, would 
[VOL XV.] 
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have made the filling of the subscription 
take up a longer time, but the receivers 
were not confined, as they had power to 
adjourn from day to day, and might have 
continued taking in subscriptions, or de- 
livering out tickets until October 26, if 
the subcription had not been filled before 
that time; therefore a receiver who had 
no fraudulent intention, would have been 
very cautious of admitting any person to 
subscribe for more than 20 tickets, under 
pretence of giving a name for every 20 
tickets he subscribed for, as this was 

arently a method by which the act nigh 

e evaded, and the design of this restraint 
defeated; and he would have absolutely 
refused to admit any person to subscribe 
but at the place appointed, and within the 
hours during which the subscription books 
were by the advertisement to be kept 
open. 

This, I say, Sir, would have been the 
method which a fair and honest recciver 
would have pursued in taking in the sub- 
scription, and executing the trust reposed 
in him by the public ; but now let me sup- 
pose the receiver to be of a quite contrary 
complexioa. Such a man, as soon as he 
had got himself appointed, would presently 
have examined the act, not with a design 
to observe it, but to evade it. He would 
have said to himself, it is true, the legisla- 
ture designs that there shall be no jobbing 
of tickets, but considering the present pre- 
vailing itch of gaming, | know that great 
advantage may be made by such jobbing, 
therefore I am resolved to introduce it, 
and to have as great a share in it as I can. 
The way to do this is to throw the tickets 
into as few hands as possible, and chiefly 
into the hands of stock-jobbers ; therefore, 
I must appoint as short a day as pas 
for opening the subscription books, and 
take care to have a great number of the 
tickets disposed of to my confederates be- 
fore the books are opened: they will take 
care to raise the tickets to a premium, be- 
fore the dayappointed for opening the books, 
which of course will crowd the subscrip- 
tion, so that I may declare it full in a day 
or two; and this will raise the premium 
still higher. I may then, by entering a 
number of sham names, keep as many 
tickets as I please for myself and my con- 
federates, and afterwards sell them out at 
as high a premium as we can raise them 
to by the arts usually practised in Change 
Alley; for after having once raised the 
spirit of gaming among the people, I know, 
by experience, that we may dispose of all 
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‘the tickets we have reserved, at as high a | not only of the act but efan express direc- 
remium as we can reasonably desire, | tion he has himself confessed to have re- 
hough very probably many of the pur- | ceived. 7 

‘chasers from us may be undone, as most | Shall we, Sir, suffer a little under clerk 

_6f them will purchase more than they can ; in an office thus to violate an express act 

Dear to cant the chance of, and without | of parliament? Such a violation surely 

any Concert amongst themselves. would deserve some punishment, even 

Yow, Sir, I leave it to gentlemen to ; though no damage had from thence en- 
consider, whether from many circum- | sued, and though there could not.be so 

‘stances it does not appear, that this, or | much as a suspicion that i proceeded 

something like this, was the soliloquy of | from any cerrupt and fraudulent design; 

‘the receiver whose conduct is now under | but when great damage has ensued, not 

our consideration; and as every part of | only to the public; but to many private 

this fraudulent scheme might have been, | families, and when there is not only-a sus- 
and probably was carried into execution, | picion but a strong presumption that it 
without his expressly joining in a confe- | proceéded from a fraudulent design, and 
deracy of concert with tore than one | a design from which he has already in all 
noted stock-jobber or broker, we camot | probability reaped a considerable profit, 
wonder at its being impossible for us to | the punishment ought certainly to be 

‘find evidence of his stipulating a reward, | pretty severe, even in this country where 

or a share of the profits, from any one. of | punishments of all kinds are more mode-— 

those whom he admitted to subscribe in | rate than in aH other country under the 

an irregular and illegal manner. The}sun. But if there were any foundation . 

breast of man, as a facetious poet long | for the doctrine advanced by the hon. gen- 

since observed, has no windows by which tleman who spoke last: if punishment — 

‘we may look into it, and see the motives | had no effect m preventing the commis- | 

upon which he acts; therefore we must | sion of crimes, it must be allowed that, . 

judge of the motives from ‘the circum- | even in this country, our punishments are - 

stances attending the action; and when a | too frequent and too severe, or rather it 
mn acts directly contrary to an express | must be allowed, that no punishment ought 

law, of which he cannot be supposed to be | ever to be inflicted, as revenge is @ passton - 
ignorant, surely, it is no breach of charity aoe without some view to this effect, 
to ros that he acted ftom a corrupt | ought never to be indulged. Ishall grant - 
and fraudulent motive, when it is apparent | that we sometimes hear of robberies com- 
that by such a transgression of the law he | mitted under or near to the gibbet where - 
might expect to make a considerable ad- | some fortner highwayman hangs in chains; - 

‘vantage. Will any one say, that his re- | but the hon. gentleman himself must al-_ 

‘ceiving subscriptions in a private manner, | low, that no future robbery can be come . 

and before the time appointed by the ad- | mitted by the man who is hanged and — 

vertisement, was not a transgression of the | hung in chains; and that no man of cotl- 

‘law? It is true, the act says that the re- | mon sense will take up a trade which, by | 

ccivers might receive subscriptions and | being but once practised, may very pfo- | 

nt receipts before their receiving the | bably put an end to his life, and at the | 
ks with the tickets from the managers ; | same time strip him and his heirs of all he 
but it had before said that public notice | has got by his practice. I believe every 
should be given in the London Gazette, | one else will How, that if no thief Or 
consequently no subscriptions were to be | highwayman were to undergo any punish- 
‘received, or receipts granted before the | ment, burglaries and robberies would be | 
time appointed by that notice; and this | much more frequent than they are: Day, 
very receiver appears. to have been consci- | it is certain, that in such a case no man 
ous that what he did was irregular, be- | could have any security for his property 
cause the receipts he gtanted were dated | but inhissword. Punishment must there- 
on the day appointed by that notice, | fore be allowed to have a considerable 
though issued by him some days before. { etfect in preventing the commission of 

This was therefore an open and wilful | crimes; and in the case now before us te 
breach of the act of parliament; and his | must surely be allowed, that if this man | 
allowing people to subscribe for as many | escapes with impunity, it will be a greater | 
tickets as they pleased, upon their giving | encouragement towards a repetition of the 
a sham name for every 20 they subscribed | same sort of crime, than his meeting wit — 
for, was still a more open and wilful breach, } condign punishment. 


4 


think, 
CY thing tha 
dive, at that time, 
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For this reason, Sir, I think he ought. 
tobe subjected to some punishment if 
um sregular trial he be found guilty ; 
bat [am against what was first mentioned 
by the bon. gentleman who introduced this 

wz: I think, our voting this uohappy 
miwitto be ever hereafter employed 
nuyplace of trust under the govern- 
na, rould be a punishment too severe ; 
ud lesides it would, I think, be unconsti- 
teal, 8 it would be passing sentence 
aia man without hearing him in his 
mdeance. Therefore, I can approve 
aly of the other method proposed: an 
udiress to his majesty to order his attor- 
xjgeeral to prosecute, is, I think, the 
let and indeed the only method we can 
gularly take; and it is certainly the most 
custitutional, as the proof of the facts will 
x thereby lek to a jury of his country- 
we, and the proportioning of the Suniel 
nest will be thereby left to those who are 
ty aur constitution established as the 
jie in all such cases. This, Sir, 1 of- 
ft ly as my humble opinion ; and if the 

seems to approve of it, I hope the 
ho, gentleman will rise up again and 
make the proper motion, in which I shall 
beteady to second him. 


Mt. Nicholas Fazakerley : 


_ _ Sir; Lam so unfortunate as to differ 
@ opmion fram .both the hon. gentlemen 
Yho spoke last, for, I think, we ought to 
agree to the Resolutions mentioned by the 
a gentleman who opened this debate. 
thik we ought not only to address his 
myety to order his attorney-general to 
Posecute this receiver, who had so appa- 
tally made a job, and a very lucrative 
se too, I believe, of the trust reposed in 
by the public, but also 1 think we 
txght to declare him unfit to be hereafter 
m any place of trust under the 
periment. _And as this is my opinion, 
‘sever trifling this affair may appear to 
lon Settlemen, I hope the House wil 
his me to give my reasons for being of 
nares I was really surprised, Sir, 
ag the hon. gentleman who first spake 
raur of the criminal now before ug, 80 
uy declare his having been against 
Hide done by this House in the famous 
- of Paxton ;-for the disappointment 
bul of with in that affair has had such 
._, ects, that no gentleman can now, 1 
Approve of his having been against 
thot was done, or proposed to be 
time. crimes, Sir, and 


the most danger- 


~ 
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ous nature with regard to the public, are 
generally first contrived by high criminals, 

ut must be carried into execution by low 
tools and under agents: therefore it will 
always be impossible for this House ever to 
come at the original contrivers, unless these 
low tools and under agents be compelled | 
as well as enccuraged to make a full and 
true discovery of every thing they know; 
and if the Indemnifying Bull which was 
passed by this House at that time, but re- 
jected by the other,* had been passed 
into a law, we might probably have made 
such discoveries, and inflicted such punish- 
ments as would have put an end to a prac- 
tice of the most dangerous consequence to 


our constitution, which has been increas- 


ing ever since, and is now, I fear, in- 
creased so much as to be able to defend 
itself against every attack that can be made 
upon it; for the corruption and the virtue 
of a people always bear an exact propor- 
tion, consequently the more the former is 
increased the more the latter is dimi- 
nished, the more able the one grows to 
sustain the attack, the less able the other 


. gore to make it, the certain and never 


ailing consequence of which is, that virtue 
at Jast quits the field, and then slavery as- 
sumes the sole possession: the mercenary — 
slaves may sometime, indeed, become mu- 
tinous; but even their, mutiny proceeds 
from corruption, and they emerge from one 
slavery only to be immerged in another. 
From what I have said, Sir, we may see 
a good reason why the lowest clerk or 
under officer ought not to be below oyr 
notice, if the crime of which he is sus- 
pected be of a public nature, because in 
all such crimes high officers are generally 
behind the curtain, and ought to be drawn 
forth by parliament. This shews that it 
is not the rank of the criminal, but the na- 


.ture of the crime we ought to have a re- 


gard to; and in all our enquiries into such 
crimes, I wish it were an established cus- 
tom, to begin with an act of indemnity to 
such under agents as should discover their 
guilty principals. This would make it so 
dangerous for any high officer to have a 


‘concern in, or even to connive at any pub- 


lic crime, or at making a job of any public 
trust, that, I believe, we should hear of 
very few of them; for such jobs can. never 
be carried on without a negligent conni- 
vance at least in some of our lords com- 
missioners, and I am apt to suspect that 
the connivance is too often wilful if not — 


* See Vol. 12, p. 715. 
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corrupt; because as most of our low of- 
fices are in the disposal of our lords com- 
missioners, they may perhaps be willing 
evough that such offices should be made 
as lucrative as possible; and this, I fear, is 
the true reason why our government is 
forced to purchase every thing at so dear 
a rate, and why our navy funds are always 
kept so much in arrear. If such an in- 
demnuifying Bill as I have mentioned had 
been passed before we entered upon this 
enquiry, or if we had a standing law for 
this purpose, I believe we should have 
becn able to make a much more ample 
discovery; for in an affair where the peo- 
ple have been cozened out of so many 
thousands, I cannot think that this receiver 
was the only criminal; I must say, I sus- 
pect that some persons of a much higher 
rank were concerned; and this suspicion 
Jays a foundation for another, which is that 
he will soon again be employed in some 
place of trust under the government, unless 
prevented by a resolution of this House. 
This, Sir, of itself alone, is a sufficient 
argument for our declaring him unfit to be 
employed in any place of trust under the 
government ; but the hon. gentleman who 
has spoke in his favour, furnished us with 
another argument which is yet stronger. 
He told us that this man was otherwise a 
man of an odious character. This was in- 
deed a very extraordinary argument, when 
made use of as an argument against our 
interfering in this affair; but it isan un- 
answerable argument for our resolving, 
that he is unfit to be trusted in any public 
business ; for all those employed by the 
government ought to be like Cesar’s wife, 
not only innocent but free from. suspicion; 
and such a resolution is not to be called 
a@ sentence, but an advice to the crown 
and a caution to our ministers, which we 
are intitled to give, which we may 
give without any enquiry, and which we 
ought to give when the person under con- 
sideration is known to be a man of an 
odious cliaracter. But suppose it were to 
be called a sentence, yet it cannot be said 
to have been passed without hearing the 
criminal in his own defence: he was heard 
before the committee’: after a full hearing 
_ he was condemned by the committee, and 
_we have already approved of their con- 
demnation ; for if there be any thing to be 
called a sentence in the present case, it 
consists in the Resolutions we have al- 
ready agreed to, and the Resolutions now 
proposed can relate only to the punish- 
ment which we think ought to be inflicted 
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upon the criminal we have already con- 
demned. 

After having thus set the first Resolu- 
tion proposed in its true and genuine light, 
I must say, Sir, that I was surprized to 
hear it said by the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last, who judges so well upon most 
other occasions, that the punishment in- 
flicted by such a Resolution would be too 
severe ; for it is properly no punishment 
at all, but a prudential piece of advice 
which, though not agreed to, our ministers 
will, I hope, for their own sakes take care 
to follow. And what makes me the more 
sanguine for having this Resolution agreed 
to, is my foreseeing that, in consequence 
of the second Resolution, no adequate pu- 
nishment can be inflicted. That im pur- 
suance thereof he will be tried, I make no 
doubt, and I am almost certain that upon 
the trial he will be convicted of all or most 
of the transgressions contained in the Reso- 
lutions we have agreed to. This, I say, I 
am almost certain of, because we have 
now a full proof as to every one of them 
before us; and all these proofs, I hope, | 
with some additions and explanations, will 
be repeated upon the trial ; but what pro- 
fits he made by these illegal and fraudu- 
lent practices it will be impossible to prove, 
and therefore, 1 believe, our judges will 
not think themselves at liberty to impose 
a fine any way equal to the profits he has 
probably made, or to subject him to any — 
very severe corporal punishment. Now 
if a man by a fraudulent breach of. trust 
should put 5 or 6,000/. clear money into 
his pocket, I leave to gentlemen to judge, 
whether a fine of 500 or 1,000/. with a few 
months imprisonment, could be deemed 
an adequate punishment, especially when — 
we consider how conveniently a man who 

as plenty of money in his pocket may 
live in any one of our prisons. Can we 
suppose that such a punishment would any 
way contribute to poe the repetition of 
such a crime, or that the next rogue who 
should meet with a like opportunity would 
in the least boggle at making a like use 
of it? 

I do not mention this, Sir, with a de- 
sign to propose any other method of pro- 
ceeding; for as we have made no disco- 
very of any criminal of superior rank, nor 
can expect any proper law for peu g 
such a discovery, I do not think it worth 
our while to proceed to a prosecution in 
ata Therefore I have shewn how 
ittle can be expected from the second Re- 
solution, only to convince gentlemen who 
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are resolved to avree to it, that they can- 

not from thence have any good reason for 
not agreeing to the first as well as the se- 
cond Resolution proposed ; and indeed, I 
think, we cannot with decency avoid agree- 
wg to both. However, I shall be ready 
to submit to what shall a to be the 
most general sense of the House upon this 
occasion. 


Allthe Resolutions were then agreed to. 


1754. 


Motion for abolishing Oaths at Elections. ] 
Feb. 7. Sir John Barnard moved, that se- 
veral parts of an act made in the 2nd year 
o his present majesty’s reign, intituled, 
‘An Act for the more effectual prevent- 
ing Bribery and Corruption in the elections 
of members to serve in parliament,’ might 
be read: and the same being read accord- 
ingly, he next moved, that leave be given 
to bring in a Bill to repeal s0 much of the 
said act as requires the electors of members 
toserve in parliament to take the oath 
therein mentioned, if demanded, before 
they are admitted to poll.—The reason 
ur John gave for -his motion, was, that 
experience proved, that those oaths 
were of no manner of significancy, for the 
purposes they were intended to serve, and 
that they only opened a door for perjury. 
Though the House did not appest to dis- 
lke this motion, and though they seemed 
to admit the truth of sir John’s observation, 
yet Mr. Pelham thought it was too dan- 
gerous an experiment to make all at once; 
and after some debate, in which the motion 
was enforced by a great many of the heads 
of the court-party, it was dropped. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill for 
extending the Mutiny Act to the Kast 
dndies.*} February 8. A-motion was 
made and leave given to bring in a Bill for 


* « Qn the 3th of February, Mr. Fox, 
secretary at war, and Mr. Hume, were ordered 
to bring in a Bill for punishing mutiny and 
desertion of officers and soldiers in the service 
of the company of merchants of England trad- 
ing to the East Indies, or at the island of St. 
Helena. This Bill, which was confessedly of 
avery unusual nature, could only be justified 
by the necessity of it, and it met with a very 
frong opposition. Ajl the members, who were 
and about town, were ordered to attend the 
second reading of it; and it was also ordered, 
that all charters, commissions, and authorities, 
by which apy powers, relative to a military 
Jurisdiction, or to the exercjse of martial law, 
had been granted, or derived from the crown, 

a 
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punishing Mutiny and Desertion of officers 
and soldiers in the service of the company 
of merchants of England trading to the 
East-Indies, and for the punishment of of- 
fences committed in the East Indies, or at 
.the island of St. Helena. On the 14th the 
Bill was presented to the House by Mr. 
Secretary at War, read a first time,.and 
ordered to be read a second time on the 
Tuesday next, and all the members who 
were in or about the town were ordered 
to attend the service of the House on that 
day ; and it was also ordered that all char- 
ters, commissions, and authorities, by 
which any powers, relative to a military 
jurisdiction, or to the exercise of martial 
law, had been granted, or derived from 
the crown, to the said company, should 
be by them laid before the House. <Ac- 
cordingly. they were all laid before the 
House on the 18th: and on Tuesday the 
19th the Bill was read a second time, and 
&@ motion being made for its being com- 
mitted, the following Debate ensued :* 


The Earl of Egmont : 


Sir; I am glad to see the important 
affair now before us so well attended. I 
hope it is a sign that the nation is awakened 
out of that lethargy and inattention which 
we have been plunged into for so many 
years past, and which has been the cause 
of martial law being now so strongly graft- 
ed into our constitution. I say ingrafted, 
Sir; for though our sovereign had always 
a power to exercise martial law when ne- 
cessity required, yet until after the Revo- 
lution it was so far from being a part of, 
that it was expressly contrary to, and in- 
consistent with our constitution; nor 
would our ancestors for ,that reason ever 
admit of any written martial law, so that 
necessity only could be pleaded as to the 
time, the place, or the manner of exercise 


to the said Company, should be by them laid 
before the House. Accordingly they were all 
laid before the House on the 18th, and on 
Tuesday the 19th, the Bill was read a second 
time, and a motion made for its being com- 
mitted, which, after long debate, was carried 
in the affirmative, by a majority of 245 against 
50. Another debate happened, upon a motion 
made by Mr. Nugent, to render the Bill tem- 
porary, but that likewise passed in the negative, 
and the necessity for passing the Bill was so 
great, that it was sent to the House of Lords, 
on the 25th of February, where it met with no 
amendments, and on the 5th of March, it re- 
ceived the royal assent.” Tindal. 


-* From the London Magazine, 
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ing it; and indecd of old it was never ex- 
ercised at any time, or in any place, when 
or where the jurisdiction of our common 
law courts could take place. Accordingly 
all our lawyers agree, that martial law was 
never to be exercised, but when the peace- 
able course of justice was stopt, and that 
& was not to be tried by a jury, but deter- 
mined by the records aad judges, whether 
justice at such a time, and in such a place 
had her equal course of proceeding, or no. 
So careful were our ancestors to prevent 
the exercise of martial law in this kingdom 
in time of peace, that in order to prevent 
as much as possible any pretence for its 
being necessary, a law was made in the 
reign of na 6, by which it was made 
felony for a soldier, engaged to serve the 
king in his wars, not to go with, or to de- 
part from his captain without a licence ; 
and such offences were exptessly made 
cognizable by the justices of peace, ac- 
eording to the course of the common law ; 
which law became necessary to be made 
at that time, because we were engaged in 
a heavy and unfoftunate war in France, 
for the prosecution whereof many soldiers 
were daily listed here at home, and many 
of them, after having received the listing 
money, either refused to go, or afterwards 
deserted from the army in France and re- 
turned home; for neither of which offences 
they could be punished any other way 
than by a civil action for breach of cove- 
nant, therefore anew law for that- purpose 
became nece ; but the legislature took 
care that the trial and punishment should 
according tothe course of the common 
Ww. 
Thislaw, Sir, was revived in the rei 
of Hen. 7, and Hen. 8, and the benefit of 
clérgy taken away from deserters, but still 
the trial was to be aceording to the course 
of common law ; for until the reign of Ed- 
ward 6, no countenance was given by any 
Jaw to the punishment of any soldier even 
by the commander in chief, and then it 
‘was restrained only to such officers or sol- 
diers as gave or received licenccs without 
the consent of the commander in chief, 
and extended only to imprisonment at his 
discretion. From that time until after the 
Revolution we had no other law for the 
punishment of any military offence, nor 
‘wae martial law ever exercised in this king- 
‘dom in time of peace, that is to say, when 
‘the peaceable course of justice wasnot stopt 
__ by some invasion or rebellion; yet during 
the whole time of Charles and James 2, a 
body of regular troops ‘were kept on foot 
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under proper discipline, -and without 
being guilty of any irregularities, for if 
they could not have been kept under 
proper discipline, I am sure, neither 
of these kings would have been at the ex- 
pence of keeping them on foot; and if 
they had been guilty of any irregularities, 
] am as sure we should have heard enough 
of it from the anti-court writers of those 
days: nay, I am apt to suspect, that the 
irregularities committed by our troops 
soon after the Revolution, were underhand 
fomented by the private direction of some 
of our ministers at that time, in order to 
mduce the parliament to agree to the first 
written law we ever had for establishing 
courts martial m this kingdom, which was 
the act passed in the Ist of William and 
Mary, intituled, * An Act for punishing offi- 
cers or soldiers who shall mutiny or desert 
their majesties’ service.’ 

How dangerous, Sir, is any precedent 
that may in the least contribute towards 
the establishment of arbitrary power! For 
this precedent being once made, we have 
ever since had martial law annually esta- 
blished by parliament with very little in- 
terruption, except for about 14 or 15 
months during the year 1691, and part of 
1692, and except between three and four 
years after the peace of Ryswick; and 
what is still worse, the danger has been 
growing upon us ever since; for almost 
every year some new sorts of crimes, or 
some new sets of people, have been made 
liable to be tried and punished by martial 
law. In the first Mutiny Act, which, as I 
have said, was passed in the Ist of William 
and Mary, our courtiers were pretty 
modest, for no crimes were madc liable to 
be tried by courts martial but mupiny, se- 
dition, and desertion, and even for these 
crimes the courts martial had a power to 
inflict a less severe punishment than that 
of death; nor was any soldier to be deemed 
guilty of desertion, unless he actually left 
their majesties’ service, so that if a poor 
fellow, on account of ill-usage, left the 
company he was in, and listed in another, 
he could not be tricd or punished by a 
court-martial for descrtion, or indeed for 
any other crime. Then, as tothe persons 
subjected to martial law by this Grst Mu- 
tiny Act, they were only officers and sol- 
diers mustered and in pay in the army 
within this kingdom only; and likewise as 
to the time of its continuance, this first 
act wasvery much confined, for it was not 
to continue in force but from the 12th of 


Apzil to the 10th of Nov. following, so that 


a eee 


tes 
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Jam apt to believe, the chief reason for 
pessing it, or‘at least the chief reason 
made use of for inducing the parliament to 
pass it, was in order to enable his majesty 
tereduce Ireland, which was then almost 
entirely under the dominion of the abdi- 
ated king; and this was perhaps ene of 
the reasons why so little was done’ during 
thet summer towards the reduction of Ire- 
ind, or the relief of the distressed Protes- 
tatsin that kingdom, in order that the 


mame ling argument might be made 
me ol for passing new Mutiny Bid in the 
next session of parliament. - 8 

Before I have done with this act, Sir, I 
must farther observe, that the king was 
sot thereby enabled to establish any ar- 
ticles of war, with severe punighments an- 
rexed, to be of force in this kingdom ; nor 
ws the act of the Sist of Charles 2, 
eguinst billeting of soldiers any way re- 
peated, so that any ale-house or inn-keeper 
m this kingdom might have refused to 
alow any soldiers to lodge in his house. 
But the tce being once broke, and a pre- 
cedent mare, by the passing of this Bill, 
limited and confined as it was, and Ireland 
continuing im the same, or rather a worse 
tate, at the beginning of the next session, @ 
rewmutiny Bill was got passed, much more 
extensive than the former; for all crimes 
telatmg to false musters were made liable 
to be tried and punished by courts martial, 
and it was made death for a poor soldier, 
let him be ever so ill used by his captain, 
toleave the company or regiment he be- 
lomged to, and list in any other company 
or regrment in his majesty’s service. I 
do not by this remark mean, Sir, that sol- 
ders ought to have leave to do so when- 
ever they please, and without returning 
the listing money to their eaptains; but 
surely it is not a crime equally heinous with 
that of deserting the service, much Jess 
wth that of deserting to the enemy ; and 
the last is, I think, the only sort of deser- 
tion that should ever be punished with 
death. Then, as to the persons now made 
lable to martial law, their number was 
considerably increased ; for all commissa- 
hes, muster-masters, pay-masters, agents, 
o clerks to any regiment, troop, or com- 
pany, were now for several offences sub- 
jected to be tried and punished by courts- 
martial ; and the act of the 31st of Charles 
2, was so far repealed, that lis majesty was 
empowered, and the constables were autho- 
nsed, to quarter as many soldiers as they 
pleased, and for what time they pleased, 
Upon every public-house in the kingdom, 
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the keepers whereof were by this new act 
obliged to furnish the soldiers so quartered 
upon them, with dry lodgings, le room 
for their horses, and with fire and water, 
and necessary utensils to dress their 
victuals. And lastly, as to the time of its 
continuance, this new act was made to 
continue for a whole year; so that it was 
almost in every respect more extensive 
than the former. ‘ oS 
Thus, Sir, we see how quickly this 
recedent in hisou 6 of pe pid was 
proved, and it has been improving ever 
since ; but it would be tedious, and almest 
endless, to take notice of all the improve- 
ments and alterations that have been made 
in this annual perpetual law ; therefore I 
shall only observe, that fcom its first ap- 
pearance upon our records until after the 
peace of Utrecht, it was never passed but 
when the nation was involved in war abroad 
though not at home. At that remarkable 
zera, as the parliament did not meet till 
April 9, 1718, the mutiny act which had 
been passed in the former session had ex- 
pired the 25th of March preceding, so that 
we continued without any Mutiny Act until 
July 25 following, and without any power 
in the crown, as it was then a time of pre- 
found peace both abroad and at home, to 
exercise martial law, by virtue of preroga- 
tive; and yet during that whole time no 
one officer so much as threatened to.throw 
up his commission, nor did any of the sol- — 
diers of any regiment, troop, or company 
in the queen’s service, so much as attempt 
to disband. - This, Sir, is extremely re- 
markable, and it is the more remarkable, 
as there was then as violent and as well 
supported an opposition to the adminis- 
tration as ever was in this kingdom, and 


.this epposition, with regard to the beha- 


viour of the-army, the more to be dreaded 
by our ministers, as it had at its head the 
most successful, the most favourite ge- 
neral, I believe, that ever lived and died a 
subject. This, J say, Sir, is extremely re- 
markable, because it shews how vain the 
hopes of some gentlemen are, who fondly 
imagine, that a standing army once fully 
established, with an ambitious prince at its 
head, would presently disband, sheuld this 
House in any succeeding session refuse to 
pass a new Mutiny Bill of any kind. 

It is true, Sir, that at the time I am 
speaking of, our ministers so far prevailed 
as to get a sort of Mutiny Bill passed in 
the ensuing session, but as it was the first 
that was ever passed when the nation was 
in peace abroad, as well as at home, no 
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punishment to’ be inflicted by martial law ' first of the Jate king made conditional, 


was to extend to life or limb; and every 
soldier was after three years entitled to de- 
mand and have his discharge if he thought 
fit. But though this act was so moderate 
as to punishment and service, occasion 
was taken from the title of it, which was, 
‘An Act for the better regulating the 
forces,’ to extend the power of courts- 
martial to a multitulJe of other offences ; 
for by a clause in this act courts-martial 
were empowered to inflict corporal pu- 
nishment, not extending to life or limb, 
on any soldier, for immoralities, misbe- 
haviour, or neglect of duty. Which clause 
has been carefully continued. ever since, 
and to this are owing the many cruel 
whippings we now daily hear of. Upon 
the expiration of this act at Lady day, 
1714, we were again without any law for 
the exercise of martial law, until June 5, 
following, yet no disbanding ensued ; and 
a new mutiny act of the same tenor with 
the former having then taken place, it was 
renewed in the first of the late king, but 
presently after, and in the same session, a 
new mutiny act was passed with all the 
terrors and severities of any former; and 
with a new and extraordinary clause for 
empowering his majesty by his sign 
manual to make and constitute articles for 
the better government of his forces, and 
inflicting penalties by sentence or judg- 
ment of courts-martial even here at home, 
and in time of peace; which clause has 
likewise been ever since continued, and is 
really carrying the exercise of martial law 
to its utmost extent; for it is in effect a 
law for enabling the king, by his sole au- 
thority, to make what laws he pleases for 
the government of his army; ‘which we 
have, indeed, of late got in some degree 
limited ; but considering the severity of 
some military punishments which do not 
extend to life. or limb, the limitation can 
have little or no effect; for we know that 
if a poor soldier happens to be near ex- 
piring before he has received the number 
of lashes allotted him, he is carried off and 
‘pampered up for a few days, in order to be 
made a new spectacle of military severity. 
Who would not suffer death rather than 
undergo such a punishment ? 

I shall not trouble you, Sir, with an ac- 
count of the growth of this noxious weed 
which -has already almost over-shadowed 
our constitution, any further than to take 
‘notice that the clause I have mentioned 
for allowing soldiers to demand their dis- 
charge after three years notice, was in the 


upon their giving three months notice of 
their intention; and in the very next 
mutiny act, which was passed the same 
session of parliament, this indulging clause 
was entirely omitted, as it has been ever 
since; from which time every listed soldier 
became a soldier for life, and so he still 
continues to be, unless he can obtain a 
discharge from his commanding officer, 
upon a proper agreement between them, 
aud often, we may believe, upon as valua- 
ble a consideration as it is in his power to 
give. 1 must likewise take notice, that in 
most of our mutiny acts there has been a 
clause for declaring that a conviction or 
acquittal shall be a bar to any future trial 
for the same offence, yet of late years there 
has been introduced what they call a re- 
vision: that is to say, if the commander in 
chief does not like the acquittal or the 
sentence pronounced, he may order a re- 
vision of the trial, upon which an officer or 
soldier, who has been acquitted, may be 
condemned and shot ; but as this affair has 
been so lately before the House, I need 
not take up your time with shewing what 
oppression and tyrauny it may be the 
cause of. 

I beg pardon, Sir, for giving you so 
much trouble, but I thought it necessary 


to shew the rise and rapid progress of the © 


exercise of martial law in this kingdom, 
and shall conclude with observing, that 


though our first Mutiny Acts extended © 


only to the land officers and soldiers with- 
in this kingdom, yet that of the 4th and 
5th of William and Mary was made to ex- 
tend to Jersey and Giuernsey ; that of the 


8th and 9th of William was made to ex- © 


tend to all officersand soldiers in the ma- 
rine service; that of the 13th of William 
was made to extend to Ireland as well as 
England, and indeed to all the forces hisma- 
jesty should have on foot any where in the 


world; that of the lst of queen Anne was — 


made to include likewise all those belong- 
ing to the trains of artillery; and that of 


the 10th all the invalid companies; the | 


second Mutiny Act of the Ist of his late 
majesty’s reign was made to extend to 
Gibraltar and Minorca; and ever since 
the beginning of his present majesty’s 
reign, our Mutiny Acts have been made 
to extend to all his majesty’s dominions 


beyond the seas, besides all the placesI ~ 


have before particularly mentioned. _ 
These extensions of our now written 

martial law, I say, Sir, I thought it neces- 

sary to mention, in order to convince gene 


! 
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tlemen how cautious they ought to be in 
agreeing to any-new extension of it, espe- 
aaly that of putting so dangerous a 
veapon in the hands of a company, whose 
frst establishment was illegal, and who, as 
soon a8 they but supposed they had got a 
legal establishment, became oppressive, 
and son after of dangerous consequence 
tothe honour of parliament, ag may 
say, of the, crown itself. Our East India 
Company, Sir, was first established by a 
charter oti queen Elizabeth, and by that 
darter had granted them an exclusive 
trde to the East Indies, which was ille- 
gal, notwithstanding its being granted by 
that wise and gracious queen: they had a 
new charter from James 1, with the same 
aclusive privilege, and consequently as 
ilegal as the former: from Charles 2, they 
hd another new charter, still with the 
same exclusive privilege, and still illegal. 
However, they continued to enjoy this ex- 
dasive privilege, but exercised it with 
great caution, because even they them- 
telves doubted the legality of it, as mono- 
a charters of all kinds had been 
complained of in parliament.towards 
the end of queen Elizabeth’s reign ; there- 
fore when the famous, or rather infamous 
Jefreys was raised to the bench, they took 
a opportunity to have their exclusive 
privilege declared Jegal by him; for they 
were sure they had then a judge who 
vould decide in favour of every thing that 
tended to exalt the power of the crown*. 
What was the consequerce, Sir? they 
began presently after to act in sv oppres 
ive a manner abroad, that great com- 
plaints were brought home against them, 
ich they had influence enough: to stifle, 
probably by the same means they prac- 
ted for obtaining a new charter and act 
of parliament soon after the Revolution; 
for when their affairs were brought under 
the consideration of parliament in 1695+, 
rh onelg that they had bribed several 
rs of parliament, and had attempted 
even to bribe the crown itself by an offer 
of 50,0002. and that for these corrupt pur- 


poses they had laid out a very large sum- 


of money, and were to have laid out a 
mach larger, in case their intended act had 
pased, amounting in the whole to between 
3and 400,000/. To this amount, I say, 


* For the Great Case of Monopolies, be- 
tween the East India Cumpany, Plaintiff, and 
Sandys, Defendant, see Howell’s 

Edition of the State Trials, vol. 10, p. 371. 


+ See Vol. 5, p. 896. 
(VOL. XV. ] 
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an actual discovery was made; and it is 
robable, that several other sums were 
aid out, or intended to be laid out by . 
them, of which no discovery was ever 
made. Whether that company have ever 
since attempted any such practices, or 
what the many favours they have since re- 


| ceived may have cost them, I shall not 


pretend to guess; but the discovery then . 
made should make gentlemen cautious, 
lest, under the pretence of securing or 
promoting the trade of that Company, 
they should be drawn in to serve the ends 
of corrupt men. 

I am far from supposing, Sir, that any 
such practices have been, or are intended . 
at present, because the favour proposed to: 
Be granted them cannot be thought equal 
to such an expence. I am really of opi- — 
nion, that it will do them an injury. The 
sending of any of his majesty’s troops thi- . 
ther will of course draw the crown into all 
the contests they have happened, or may 
hereafter happen to have with the sove- 
reign princes in the East Indies, which, I 
think, cannot redound to the profit of the 
Company, and may, I fear, some time or’ 
other, bring dishonour upon the crown of 
Great Britain; for if in the persons of. 
those troops the crown should be affronted 
by the great Mogul, or any of his nabobs, 
I do not see how we could vindicate the 
honour of the nation, by compelling them 
to make satisfaction for any such affront. 
If a breach should ensue upon any such 
occasion, surely you would not accept of 
such a treaty, as the Company accepted 
of from the great Mogul alittle before the 
Revolution, which put an end to the 
war that had been carried on between him 
and the Company, and which was really 
nothing but a pardon in such a haughty 
stile, that it was scandalous even for the 
Company to accept of it.. Surely, I say, 
the crown could not put an end to any 
war with that prince in such a manner; 
and I doubt if it could ever be ended in- 
any other. It is for this reason, that the 
‘French court have wisely taken care not 
to send any of their king’s troops to the 
East Indies; for all the troops they have - 
sent thither, are sent and kept up there 
in the name of the Company, though, per- 
haps, at the expence of the crown; be- 
cause it is impossible ever to treat in the 
name of the crown with any of those 
eastern princes, who are haughty even to. 
a degree of ridicule. 

For this reason, Sir, I look upon the- 
present measure of sending some of the 
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king’s troops to the East Indies, to be a 
measure of the most dangerous conse- 
quence, not spn Ai the Company, but to 
our trade to the East Indies, whatever new 
footing it may, or can hereafter be put on ; 
and besides this, it will in several respects 
be found inconvenient. By the Bill now 
before us, the commander in chief of his 
majesty’s forces, wherever any of them are 
employed, is to have the sole power of ap- 
pointing courts martial, not only to try 
apy of his own officers or soldiers, but also 
any of the Company’s officers or soldiers 
,that are sent upon the same command. 
- Whether this be right or no, I shall not at 
present dispute; but can we imagine, that 
it will not occasion dangerous disputes be- 
tween the Company’s governors or of- 
ficers, and his majesty’s officers in that 
country? As these two corps are upon a 
different footing, and of a quite different 
character, a jealousy will naturally arise 
between them: the Company’s troops will 
naturally be patronized by the Company’s 
governors, and his majesty’s troops will as 
naturally and probably more deservedly be 
patronized by his majesty’s commsnder in 
chief.- I say more deservedly; Sir, be- 
cause, if 1 am rightly informed, there are 
some of the Company’s officers of a very 
low character. One of them was formerly 
a trumpeter to a raree-shew in this coun- 
try; and when he was discharged that 
honourable service, he listed himself in the 
Company’s service as a common soldier ; 
and I suppose was made an officer by one 
of their governors, for trumpeting to him 
better than any other man could do in that 
country. Another ef them, I am told, 
was a low sort of barber, one of our shave- 
tor-a-penny barbers, here in London: and 
another of them was a butcher here, and 
when he is not upon duty, I am told he 
still exercises his trade there. Can we 
think, that such officers will not be de- 
spised by gentlemen who have the honour 
to bear his majesty’s commission ? And as 
such nicn, when advanced, are both jea- 
lous and proud, frequent contests will cer- 
tainly arise between them. These con- 
tests being patronized, as I have mention- 
ed, will be of the worst consequence to 
the service, and may entirely ruin our af- 
fairs in that country, before advice of them 
can be sent home, and proper orders re- 
turned for putting an end to such con- 
tests. : + 

Having mentioned the characters of 
some of the Company’s officers in the East 
Indies, I leave it to gentlemen to consider, 
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whether it be proper to intrust such men 
with a power of life and death over any 
British subject, especially in a country 
where the sentence is to be executed be- 
fore it be approved by his majesty, and 
before he can have an opportunity to ex- 
tend his mercy to an unhappy convict. 
Such officers may properly enough be en- 
trusted with a power to kill the enemies 
of their country by the laws of war; but 
I am sure, Sir, it can never be proper to 
entrust them with a power to kill their 
fellow subjects by any law whatsoever. If 


our Jate accounts from thence can be re- 


lied on, they have shewn, that the first 
sort of trust may be very properly lodged 
in them; but this is so far from being an 
argument in favour of the Bill, that it is a 
strong argument against it. If the Com- 
pany’s troops have behaved so well without 
any military law, why should we subject 
them to one? Some few of them may, 
perhaps, have deserted ; but can you alto-- 
gether prevent desertion by any law you 
can make? Sir, the best wav to prevent 

it, is good usage ; and this Bill, if passed 

into a Jaw, may encourage the Company 

to use their troops worse than they ever 
did heretofore. In every light, therefore, 

in which I can view this Bill, I think it 

not only unnecessary, but of the most dan- 

gerous consequence to the Company; and 

what is still worse, I think it of the most 

dangerous consequence to our liberties ; 

for it is not only an extension of our written 

martial law; but as it is an extension 

without any limitation of time, it may be 

made a preccdent for rendering perpetual 

our written martial law with regard to the 

troops in every part of the king’s domi- 

nions, which to me is of itself alone a suffi- 

cient reason for being against the commit- 

ting of the Bill. 


Mr. Solicitor General Murray : 


Sir; I do not rise up to follow the 
noble lord through the whole of his long 
argument ; for, in my opinion, the most of 
what he said was quite ae to the pre- 
sent question, which is plainly and in short 
this: are our.East India Company to have 
troops in any of their forts or settlements 
in that country, orno? And I could not 
observe, that the noble Jord said one word 
against this question. Indeed, it is so 
evident, that if the Company must have 
forts, they must have garrisons to defend 
those forts, that it is impossible for the wit 
of man to invent an argument against it. 
The Company must then have troops ix 

A 
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- thtcoantry, and if they must have troops 
they must have martial law. Without 
_ sicha Jaw, there never was an army kept 
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ment of his present majesty, who is so far 
from stretching prerogative, in any case, 
beyond its just bounds, that he never will 


up, or sent out, in any part of the world. 
leo among the Romans, in the most 
fumhing time of their republic, their 
amawere subject to, and governed by 
alvtery different from the civil law of 
thercountry, @ law much more arbitrary 
tawhat we now call martial law ; for 
wdgnot read of courts martial in any 
patoi the history of that republic, be- 
cae the commander in chief was vested 
vi a sole, an absolute and arbitrary 
pret, over every man in the army under 
tscmmand. Accordingly we read, that 
le second Appius Claudius, by his own 
we suthority, caused several officers to 
h executed, and the rest of the army to 
le decimated, on account of their having 
xiitiouly allowed. themselves to be de- 
lated by the enemy; and that Manlius 
Torquatus, by his sole authority, caused 
ts own son to be executed, for having 
‘aght and killed one of the enemy’s chief 

, contrary to his orders: so likewise 
se read, Sir, that a few years afterwards, 
‘pirius Cursor, by his own sole authority, 
codemned his master of the horse, or 
iat we may call his deputy lieutenant, 
tobe executed, because in his absence he 
lad fought the enemy contrary to his 
irders, and that notwithstanding his having 
‘elated and killed 20,000 of the enemy, 
‘tm the execution of which sentence he 
ms saved, not by the authority or the 
‘mand of the republic, but by the 
frayers and entreaties of the senate, the 
nbunes of the people, and the army, en- 
forced by the tears and lamentations of an 
‘ed and much honoured father. 

From these examples, Sir, we may see 
low absolute and arbitrary the martial 
kw of the Romans was, and from many 
txamples, both ancient and modern, I 
could shew, that there never was an army 
“ny where kept up without martial law. 
Its, indeed, impossible to govern an army 
mthout martial law ; and the only reason 
vby we of old had no martial law in time 

peace, was because we had then no 
imy kept up; nor can it be said, that 
ether Charles or James 2 governed their 
imues without martial law ; for it is well 
ttown, that both of them exercised mar- 
lal law by the same authority by which 


| oad kept up armies, that is, by an illegal 


use of prerogative ; and the 
Bil now before us plain! shews how 
»how safe weare, under the govern- 


make use of it, when there is the least 
doubt to be made, whether or no it be 
agreeable to our constitution. As the 
whole tenour of his conduct has been ac-. 
cording to the known and established laws 
of the Ginsdom: so in every doubtful case 
he chuses to apply to his parliament for a- 
new law when it becomes necessary, rather 
than to act by virtue of prerogative. It 
is this laudable moderation in his majesty 
that has given occasion for the Bill now 
under our consideration; for if his ma- 
jesty had by his prerogative empowered the 
Company to exercise martial law, with re- 
spect to their troops in St. Helena and 
the East Indies, especially at this present 
time, 1 doubt if any of our lawyers would 
have given it as their opinion, that it was 
contrary to our ancient constitution ; for 
before the Revolution it was always held 
as a maxim, that when the king had occa- 
sion to send or to keep regular troops any 
where beyond sea, even in Ireland, he 
might empower the commander to exer- 
cise martial law, and establish articles of 
war for that purpose; and so tenacious 
was the crown of this prerogative, that in 
the Mutiny Act of the 7th of queen Anne, 
and all the following mutiny acts of her 
reign, there was a clause inserted, for pro- 
viding that the act should not abridge the 
power of the crown, as to the making of 
articles of war, and appointing courts mar- 
tial, as might have been done before by 
the authority of the crown in places be- 
yond sea in time of war. 

Upon this maxim, Sir, is founded that 
power which all our colonies in America 
now enjoy; for every one of them has a 
power in time of danger to raise troops, 
and to proclaim martial law, for any time 
they think necessary, during which time 
the old maxim takes place; ‘ inter arma 
silent leges:’ their civil laws from that 
moment give place to the martial, to which 
every man in the colony, able to bear 
arms, becomes liable; and why his ma- 
jesty might not give a power to a number 
of his subjects settled in the East Indies, 
as well as to a number of them settled in 
the West Indies, to have regular troops 
in their service, and to exercise martial 
law over those troops, I believe it will be 
pretty hard to find a satisfactory reason ; 
therefore, if we had new a prince upon the 
throne as fond of prerogative, and ot exer- 
cising it upon every occasion, as most of 
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our princes were before the accession of 
our present royal family, 1 am convinced, 
we should not have been troubled with the 
Bill now before us, because the whole 
that is proposed by this Bill would have 
been done by virtue of his majesty’s pre- 
rogative, and without asking the advice or 
consent of either House of Parliament. 

I hope it will now appear, Sir, that with 
regard to eve ee beyond sea, which 
has been included in any Mutiny Bill since 
the Revolution, it is so far from being an 
extension of the martial law, that it may 
very properly be called an addition to the 
privileges of the people; for no British 
subject, let him be settled where he will, 
can now be subjected to martial law, whilst 
he remains under the protection of the 
crown of Great-Britain, without his own 
consent. Nay, even our militia cannot 
now be subjected, I believe, to martial law, 
no not even in the case of an invasion or 
rebellion, without an act of parliament for 
that purpose. At least we may be well 
assured, that his present majesty will never 
attempt it, as no such thing was thought 
of during the late rebellion, notwithstand- 
ing the imminent danger we should have 
been in, had his royal highness and the 
troops from Flanders been detained but a 
few weeks by contrary winds. Then, Sir, 
as to the crimes and persons that have in 
any degree been subjected to martial law, 
since the passing of the first Mutiny Bill 
in 1689, neither of them can properly be 
called an extension of the martial law, but 
only a supplying of the defects that were 
in the first Mutiny Act, which, from the 
weakness of human wisdom must always 
be expected, when a new law is to be made 
for regulating any affair of so complicated 
a nature; and I am sure, it cannot be 
said, that any person, or any offence, has 
since been subjected to martial law, but 
what has an immediate relation to, or con- 
nection with the military. 

But, Sir, however much our martial 
law may have been extended since the first 
Mutiny Act, surely what is now proposed 
cannot be said to be an extension of it with 
respect to this kingdom, nor can our con- 
stitution or liberties ever be in danger 
from the exercise of martial law, in the 
East-Indies; and as the noble lord did 
not so much as insinuate, that it was un- 
necessary for the company to keep any 

_ troops in their settlements there, he must 
allow that it is now become necessary to 
enable them to keep those troops under 
proper discipline. It is true, Sir, their 
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troops have lately behaved very gallantly : 
considering what sort of troops they are, 
they have really done wonders; but we 
know that many of their cofamon men have 
lately deserted; and we know that they 
have a near neighbour who will not only 
receive but encourage every deserter from 
them in particular. When we know that 
they are so ‘etihelbian | attacked, can we 
refuse giving them all the assistance we 
can, either by laws or otherwise? For this 
reason, I think, we cannot enough applaud 
his majesty’s assisting them with some of 
his troops. The sending of such troops 
thither can no way alter the course of 
transactions in that country ; for though 
they are his majesty’s troops, they will in 
every thing there act in the name of the 
Company, and consequently cannot in- 
volve the crown in any of the Company’s 
disputes with the princes or nabobs upon 
that const. It might as well be said, that 
the sending of our men of war there would 
involve the crown in those disputes, yet 
we know it never has, nor indeed ever can, 
because all transactions, with the great 
Mogul, or any other potentate in the East, 
are catricd on in the name of the Com- 
pany, and not in that of the crown. And 
as to the king’s troops having any dispute 


with the Company’s troops, we have ex- | 
perience for supposing, that no such thing | 


can happen; because in the late war a 
much larger number of the king’s troops 


were sent thither, without producing any © 


such accident. 
As to the character of the Company’s 


officers, Sir, I really know nothing of it. . 


They may be of such a low character as 
the noble lord has been informed : for it 
is not the first time that men of a very low 


original have risen to a high rank in an — 
army, and it redounds to their honour, I . 
think, rather than their discredit; but I — 


was surprised to hear this piece of in- 
formation come from his lordship ; for if 


the officers be men of such a low original, — 


what must we think of the common men ? 
They must be the very refuse of Bridewell 
and Tyburn, and consequently cannot be 
kept in order without the most strict an 

severe discipline. This is, therefore, a8 
strong an argument as can be urged in 
favour of the Bill now before us; and to 
say that a Bill for a perpetual Mutiny Act 
in the East-Indies, may be made a prece- 
dent for such another here at home, 1s 
really going such a long way for :prece- 
dent, that I have not the least apprehen- 
sion of any present, or future minister ever 


| 
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, gong so far from home; this I must look 


ou asone of the most far fetched argu- 
nentsthat was ever made use of upon any 
wasion; and as no gentleman has a better 
teat then his lordship at finding argu- 
ants in favour of what he espouses, or 
see he opposes, his making use 

mh an argument convinces me, that 
w good one can be found against this Bill ; 
frhich reason I shall be for its being 
omnitted. 

Me William Beckford : 


Sir; as there is no gentleman 
rio opinion in any question relating to 
nr laws or constitution, I have a greater 
reliance upon, than that of the hon. and 
lamed gentleman who spoke last, he has 
finished me with an argument against the 
Bill now under consideration, which I think 
together unanswerable. If his majesty 
an, by his prerogative, exercise martial 
kw in say place beyond sea where he has 
«cation to keep an army, or any number 
of troops, or it he can empower the East 
India company to do so, what necessity is 
there for our passing an act for that pur- 
poe? On the contrary, Sir, I think, we 
ftould never pass any act for that pur- 
pose, because if martial law is at any time, 
in any place, to be exercised, it is 
better, and much safer, both with regard 
'9 our constitution, and with regard to 
those subject to it, that it should rest singly 
upon the authority of prerogative, than 
upon the authority of an act of parliament ; 
for those entrusted with the execution of 
‘ly power established by virtue of a pre- 
rogauive only, will always act with more 
ution, than when the power is established 

virtue of an act of the whole legislature ; 
and the objection against every sort of 
military power, is, lest it should be so exer- 
a8 to become of dangerous conse- 
quence to our constitution, or oppressive 
upon those that are subjected to it. This 
always a very material objection, Sir, 
and the great difference is, that when any 
7 military power is exercised by vir- 
of de Prerogative only, we are to judge 
® objection after the power has been 

aa pert whereas, in the other case, we 
ast judge of the objection at the time of 
bet the power; for after the power 

0 once granted by act of parliament, 


Bis too late to 82 ze 
cessity for the y, that there was no ne 


*r tor exercigin 


the only 


exercise of such a power, 
g it in such amanner ; and 
eve, will allow, that neces- 
geod plea for every sort of 
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military power, either at the time it is to 
be granted, or at the time it is to be exer- 
cised ; but such is the weakness of human 
foresight that this plea can never be so 
clearly judged of at the time of granting, | 
as it may be after the power has been exer- 
cised. And as we can s0 little foresee what 
necessity there may be for any military 
power proposed to be granted, or what 
effect it may have when granted, we should 
be the more cautious of granting any mi- 
litary power by such a Bill as this now be- 
fore us, which seems to be designed as a 
perpetual law, or at least to endure as long 
as we shall have an East-India company. 

I shall grant, Sir, that'in the Roman 
republic, whilst they had any army in the 
field, the general of that army had a most 
absolute and arbitrary power ; and the in- 
stances which the learned gentleman was 
pleased to mention, must shew how dan- 
gerous it is to grant such a power to an 
one man ; but whilst that republic conti- 
nued in full vigour, no one of their armies 
continued long in the field, and the mo- 
ment they returned to the city, they be- 
came free from every sort of milita 
power. Their distant conquests, indeed, 
obliged them at last to keep armies on foot 
for years together; but what was the con- 
sequence? Thosevery armies, in little more 
than a century, put an end to their consti- 
tution, and established a military and ab- 
solute power. This, Sir, has been the fate 
of all countries where the exercise of mili- 
tary power even in time of peace has been 
allowed ; and yet it must be granted, that 
in time of war the exercise of such a 
power becomes necessary, which shews 
the beauty of our ancient constitution, and 
the consummate wisdom of our ancestors, 
who were too sensible of the weakness of 
human foresight previously to determine 
when, or where, or in what manner, such 
a@ power was to be exercised; but left the 
whole to depend upon the prerogative of 
the crown, and to be justified only by the 
necessity that occasioned it; for I nrust 
observe, that in time of peace, and when 
there is no prospect of any danger, the 
king has no power by his prerogative to 
establish martial Jaw, no not even in any 
place beyond sea which belongs to the - 
crown of Great-Britain. Even in such 
places it is only in time of war, or when 
there is a prospect of danger, that the king 
has, by his prerogative, a power to esta- 
blish martial law, as appears from the pro- 
viso inserted in the Mutiny Acts passed in 
queen Anne’s reign, which the learned 
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gentleman was pleased to mention ; for in 
that proviso the words, ¢ in time of war,’ 
are always added; and it was upon this 
footing that all our colonies in America 
were first established ; for with respect to 
_ every one of them a civil government was 
by the charter established, otherwise they 
had never prospered so well, or-increased 
so much as they have done; but as they 
are at such a distance from the fountain of 
power, the king delegates so much of his 
tba to the governor, as to enable 
im to establish and exercise martial law, 
when the colony is engaged in war, or in 
any imminent danger of being attacked. 
Then, indeed, every man in the colony be- 
comes subject to martial law; but this is 
never practised but in time of danger, nor 
continued longer than there is a just cause 
of fear; for otherwise it would be a just 
ground of complaint against the governor, 
and a malversation for which he would cer- 
tainly be removed, if not punished. From 
whence we may see, that the exercising of 
military power or martial law, stands upon 
the very same footing in all our colonies 
in America as it does here at home; that 
is to say, it is exercised only by virtue of 
the prerogative royal when necessity re- 
quires it, and can be justified only by that 
necessity ; and yet most of our colonies 
have carried on heavy wars, and some of 
them have repelled dangerous invasions, 
without any martial law established by an 
act of the British legislature ; for with re- 
spect to the establishing and regulating a 
militia in each respective colony, they have 
a power to make, and every one of them, 
I Believe, have made laws of their own for 
that purpose. 
Whether the East India company have 
a power to make such laws, with regard to 
their settlements in the East-Indies, is not 
worth our while to enquire, Sir; because 
the crown may certainly grant them such 
& power, and as certuinly will grant it as 
~ soon as desired, and it is their fault if they 
do not make a proper use of it when they 
have it; gheratare I cannot comprehend 
why they should come to parliament for 
such an act as is now proposed. This 
gives me a suspicion that something more 
1s intended by this act than at first view 
appears, either by the directors of that 
da or the directors of those direc- 
tors. owever ridiculous the learned 
gentleman may think it to imagine or ap- 
prehend, that a perpetual mutiny act in 
the East Indies may be made a precedent 
for sach another here at home, the appre- 
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hension is, in my opinion, far from being 
without a solid foundation. The same ar- 
guments may be made use of, for such 
another perpetual law with regard to 
Gibraltar and Minorca: the precedent 
may next be extended to all our colonies 
and plantations in America: from thence, 
it may be wafted over to Ireland, especially 
if the parliament and people of that king- 
dom should become a little refractory to 
any worthless tool, whom an overbearing 

rime minister here may be pleased to put 
In authority over them: and from Ireland 
this precedent may easily make its way to 
Great Britain. At the time of the Revo- 
lution, 1 believe, few, if any supposed, that 
the parliament would ever consent to the 
keeping on foot in this island a standing 
army of near 20,000 men even in time of 
the most profound tranquillity. Such an 
apprehension would then have been treated 
as too chimerical even for an inhabitant of 
Bedlam ; yet who will now say, that such 
an apprehension would them have been 
either chimerical or groundless ? And per- 
haps the time is not very remote when we 
shall be convinced by experience, that the 
danger of this law being made a precedent 
for such another here at home, was not so 
chimerical as it is now represented ; for 
that something more is intended than is 
now expressed, I am induced to suspect, 
from every late circumstance of the com- 
pany’s affairs in the East Indies. 

I say, Sir, from every late circumstance; 
for whatever powers the company have by 
their charter, whatever sort of power they 
exercise over their troops in the East-. 
Indies, it is certain, that those troops have 
hitherto behaved extremely well; and if 
any of their common soldiers have lately 
deserted to the French, it is owing to 
company having sent Swiss recruits to that 
country. It was so natural to suppose that 
some of them would desert to the French, 
that M. Dupleix said, when he heard of it, 
that he was very much obliged to our 
company for sending over recruits for the 
troops under his command: the choice of 
such men was really so preposterous, that 
it gives foundation for suspecting its rai 
been done with design, in order to furnis 
a pretence for some such Bill as this now 
under our consideration. What: effect 
such a law may have in the East-Indies, | 
shall not pretend to determine ; but if su 
a law were made with regard to any one 
of our colonies in the West-Indies, and, 8 
military establishment thereby set up, ¢0 
subsist in time of peace as well as war, 
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villssy, that it would in a few years prove 
ie run of the colony, or render it an 
exy prey to the French or the Spaniard ; 
r commercial men and military mep 
never did, nor ever can agree: industrious 
indesmen and idle soldiers always despise 
meimother; and the Jatter wherever they 
xtatablished, will assume, or at least en- 
derur to assume the government. This 
pauces frequent wranglings and a per- 
pul jealousy, so that they can never 
mally agree in pursuing any one mea- 
areither of offence or defence ; and that 
tsmay not be the consequence in the 
Lat-Indics we have no proof from expe- 
rence: for the few troops we sent thither 
during the last war, remained such a short 
rule in the country, and had so little to 
with the affairs of the company whilst 
ley were there, that no judgment can 
‘om thence be formed, of what may here- 
fer happen, from our having a continual 
ultary establishment in that country. 
Indeed, it is hard to guess for what purpose 
lime troops were sent there, unless it was 
‘sconvince the natives either of our want 
“conduct, or of our want of military 
‘nee; for they were too few in number, 
ad tooscantily provided with every thing 
ieesary in war, to succeed in the design 
“ey were said to have been sent on; and 
| veh thismay not be the case of our now 


ictended embarkation; fer of all weak. 


nesures that of starving a warlike measure 
«the most foolish, the most ignominious 

and most destructive. 
Bat supposing, Sir, our being fully con- 
Mnced from experience, that the compa- 
‘YS exercising martial Jaw in the East- 
die, could be attended with no bad 
“mequenceto their affairs in that country, 
et could be no argument for our pass- 
e this Bill; because it ought to be a rule 
with every legislative assembly, never to 
‘€ a new law which does not appear to 
lutely hecessary; and if this bea 
ik rule, it ought surely to be most re- 
ne y adhered to with respect to any 
¥ law for extending the exercise of mi- 
au feel What necessity can there 
teh he new law now proposed? In time 
. It is allowed, that his majesty may, 
ape ee impower the company 
- is martial law; and in time of peace 
eo never be a necessity for the ex- 
Par ns such law; because even re- 
trough dics may be kept under strict 
rc ecipline in time of peace by the 
om the bh as’ we may he convinced 
Chaviour of the company’s troops 
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in the East-Indies, and from the behaviour 
of our troops here at home, in the reigns 
of Charles and James 2, when I am con- 
vinced no martial law was ever exercised : 
unless it was during the two Dutch wars, 
and during the insurrections in Scotland, 
or that under the duke of Monmouth in 
England. The officers might take upon- 
them to correct the soldiers, perhaps pret- 
ty severely, for little irregularities or neg- 
lects of duty ; but if any soldier had been 
shot or severely whipt by the sentence of 
@ court martial, can we think that the lon 
parliament in Charles the 2nd’s reign, af- 
terwards called the Pensionary Parliament, 
would not have taken particular notice of 
it, when they had the few troops kept up 
by that king under their consideration, 
and not only voted them a public nuisance, 
but sent one of their members to the Tower 
for saying, that the king might keep guards 
for the defence of his person? Or can we 
think that our coroners would not have 
taken notice of the death of such a soldier, 
and have had it brought in murder by their 
inquest; as they were then as well as now 
chosen by the county, and consequently 
cannot be supposed to have been at that 
time much under court influence? 

From hence, Sir, and from the silence 
of all our historians, we have, I think, great 
reason to conclude, that from the year 
1660 to 1689, or at least until after Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion, there was no continued 
exercise of martial law, and yet the troops 
were not only rid in good order, but 
under exact discipline, as appeared from 
their behaviour presently after, both in 
Ireland and in Flanders. Thus, I think, 
it must evidently appear, that so far froin 
there being at present any necessity for 
such a new law, as is proposed by this Bill, 
there never can be any necessity for such 
a law; consequently, pan think myself 
under a double obligation to be against it, 
first, because it is a new and unnccessary 
law, and secondly, because it is for a new 
and unnecessary extension of martial law, 
therefore I most heartily give my nega- 
tive to its being committed. 


Mr. Charles Yorke : 


Sir; although Ihave not long had the 
honour ofa seat in this assembly, I have had 
the pleasure to dip a good deal into the © 
history and journals of parliament; but, in 
all my experience or reading, I never met 
with such a case as this debate presents to 
our view. That those who seem to be in 
a sort of opposition to the administration 

8 
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should argue for the use, and indeed, what 
I think the abuse of prerogative ; and that 
the friends of the administration should 
be the only advocates against it, is a ease 
that has, I believe very rarely if ever oc- 
curred. I say the abuse, Sir, for if 1 right- 
ly understand what is meant by preroga- 
tive, it is a power always lodged by our 
constitution in the crown, something like 
that power given by the Roman republic 
to their consuls upon any sudden and dan- 
gerous emergency, ‘ ut dent operam, ne 
quid respublica detrimenti capiat.?' Such, 
in my opinion, is that power which we call 
the prerogative of the crown; and I de- 
clare my opinion the more freely, as I 
know that if I am wrong, there are many 
gentlemen in this House who can set me 
right. According to this opinion, Sir, 
when it becomes necessary for the public 
safety to exercise any act of power not 
warranted by our statute or common law, 
and the emergency is so sudden, and the 
danger so pressing, as to admit of no 
delay, the king may then exercise that 
act of power by virtue of his prerogative ; 
but if the affair will admit of so much delay 
as to afford him an opportunity to have a 
new law made for the purpose, he ought 
not to exercise that act of power by virtue 
of his prerogative. It would then be a 
me and precipitate use, and conse- 
quently an abuse of prerogative; because 
in every such case application ought to be 
made to parliament for a new law, cither 
temporary or perpetual, as the parliament 
in their great wisdom shall judge most con- 
venient. 

In al] cases therefore, Sir, where there 
happens to be a necessity for exercising 
any extraordinary act of power, and where 
the exercising of such an act of power 
may be put off for a short time without 
any great prejudice or danger to the pub- 
lic, I must look upon those to be the wisest 
and best ministers who advise their sove- 
reign not to act by prerogative, but to wait 
for a new authority from parliament adapt- 
ed to that particular case; and when such 
a regard is shewn to the authority of par- 
liament, I must think that it would be 
very wrong in either House, to refuse giv- 
ing his majesty such a power by act of 
parliament as might then appear to be ne- 
cessary ; for from such a refusal, an ambi- 
tious prince might take occasion to extend 
the prerogative far beyond the limits of 
our constitution. I hope the House will 
pardon my troubling them with. what is 
premised, as I think it absolutely neces- 
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sary tuwards determining the chief ques- 
tion now before us, which seems to be, 
whether his majesty can or ought now, by 
his prerogative, to establish articles of war, 
and appoint courts martial, or empower 
the Company to do so, in the East Indies. 
Upon this occasion it has on all hands 
been granted, that in time of war his ma- 
jesty may establish articles of war, and ap- 
point courts martial, to try and punish all 
offences against those articles either at 
home or abroad ; but in time of peace, he 
cannot do so at home without the autho~ 
rity of an act of parliament, and whether 
he can do so abroad in time of peace has 
been made a question, even by those who 
argue against this Bill; which really seems 
to me something extraordinary, for by 
this very doubt, they shew the necessity 
of the law proposed to be enacted by the 
Bill now before us. ‘The East India Com- 

y’s truops have, it is true, been fight- 
ing, but neither the nation nor the Com-. 
pany are at war in the East Indies, or an 
other part of the world that I know of, 
unless it be against the wild Indians in 
Nova-Scotia. Therefore those geatlemen 
upon their own shewing must grant, that 
his majesty cannot by his prerogative 
exercise martial law in the East Indies, or 
empower the Company to do so; and con- 
sequently they must either admit the ne- 
cessity of passing this Bill into a law, or 
they must say, that there is at present no 
occasion for exercising any sort of martial 
law in the East Indies. 

Now, Sir, in order to see whether there 
be an occasion for the exercise of martial 
law in the East Indies, let us examine a 
little into the state of affairs in that coun- 
try. Every one knows that the country 
called the coast of Coromandel, where 
there is one of our chief branches of trade, 
is divided among several Indian princes, 
some ef whom incline most to be friends to 
the French, and some to us: asthe French 
are every where very troublesome neigh- 
bours, they by their intrigues, spirited u 
the prince, who was their friend, to attac 
the prince who was our chief friend upon 
that coast, and who would have been en- 
tirely undone, and his dominions conquer- 
ed, by means of the assistance which the 
Trench gave to his enemy, had our Com- 
pany given him no assistance. What 
could our Company do in such a case? 
Had they quietly suffered their friends to 
have been ruined, they would have fallen 
into the utmost coutempt among the na- 


‘tives ; their.cnemics would have got pos- 
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session of the whole country where their 
forts and factories are situated, and if they 
had openly attacked them, they would at 
least have interrupted their trade as much 
ws possible, in order to encourage that of 
the French ; therefore our Company wisely 
trexived to give an immediate assistance 
to their friends, and thus a war has been 
aamed on in that country, for these three 
@ four years, with various success, in 
viich the French act as auxiliaries to one 
ade, and our Co as auxiliaries to 
fe other. This, Sir, is the present state 
of affairs im the East Indies, and if the 
exercise of martial law in time of war be 
ever necessary, surely it is nec for 
wat present in that country, especially as 
the French troops employed against us, are 
a well disciplined, and as much under 
martial law, as any troops now in France. 
The passing of some such Bill as the 
present cannot therefore, I think, Sir, be 
disputed by any gentleman who seriously 
considers the present posture of our affairs 
in the East Indies; for as to the question, 
whether the Bill should be made tempo- 
rary or no, it cannot properly come before 
ws until we go into a committee upon it. 
Bat so far give me leave now to say, that 
# log as regular troops are kept in con- 
stant pay, in any part of the world, so long, 
i My opinion, will the exercise of martial 
law be necessary ; for there are multitudes 
of military offences of the utmost bad con- 
sequence to the service, that you cannot 
possibly punish by any sort of proceeding 
a common law, or by any statute now in 
; and as new sorts of such offences 
we every day appearing, it would be end- 
les to provide new laws for every one of 
them, Therefore, in all countries, even 
those that are the most tenacious of their 
liberties, some sort of martial law has been 
established and exercised even in time of 
peace, over those troops they found it ne- 
cessary to keep m constant pay. And in 
all oar colonies in America they not only 
are fond of having some regular troops 
kept among them, but of having those 
woope subjected to, and governed by 
martial law, neither of which is to be won- 
dered at; for those troops save a great 
deal of trouble to their militia, and if they 
were not kept in better order than they 
could poesibly be by their common law, 
& common law courts, they would find 
pe very powblescm to the inhabitants. 
is to the army illegally kept up, Sir, 
during the reigns of Charles and James 2, 
Tam not so conversant in our old records, 
[VOL XV.] 
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as now to produce any documents from 
thence, of its having been governed by 
martial law; but I am persuaded it was so, 
because if my memory serves me right, 
Mr. Rapin tells us, that towards the latter 
end of Ling James’s reign, some officers 
were tried by a court martial for mutiny, 
and cashiered, on account of their having 
refused to take some Irish recruits into 
their regiment; and he mentions the trial 
by a court martial as a common occur- 
rence, without any remark upon it, which 
he, who is so apt to make remarks, would 
not have omitted, if such a method of trial 
had at that time been new or extraordi- 
nary. In short, Sir, the martial law is so 
much a pendicle to an army, that where- 
ever the one is kept up, we may justly 

resume that the other is practised, nor Is 
It any proof to the contrary, that the Long 
Parliament, when they had the army under 
consideration, did not remonstrate against 
the holding of courts martial. The army 
itself was the butt of their resentment; 
they addressed to have it disbanded : had 
they succeeded in this, they had no occa- 
sion to take notice of the exercise of mar- 
tial law ; and as they did not succeed, they 
were perhaps willing enough to connive at 
the holding of courts martial; because the 
common soldiers were thereby kept from 
being so mischievous to the people as they 
would otherwise have been. 

As little can it be said, Sir, that our 
coroners having taken no notice of the 
death of any soldier, condemned to die b 
& court martial, is a proof that no suc 
courts were held; for desertion was not 
then perhaps a capital crime, and we do not 
read: of any mutiny among the soldiers 
in either of these reigns; therefore it 
is probable that no soldier was, during 
either of these reigns, put to death by vir- 
tue of the sentence of a court martial; or 
if any were,.I suppose the execution was 
appointed in some county where the coro- 
ners were such tools to the court as to 
take no notice of any military execution ; 


for though coroners are chosen by the 


county, they continue in office during life, 
and consequently, might have been cor- 
rupted by the court after they were chosen 
by the county : or lastly, it may with great 
reason be supposed, that if any soldier was 
condemned to die by the sentence of a 
court martial, the sentence was executed 
within the verge of the court, where the 
county coroner has no jurisdiction; and it 
is not to be presumed, that the coroner of 
the verge would take notice of it. — 
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From all which, Sir, I think I have much 
more reason to presume, that martial law 
was exercised during the whole reign both 
of Charles and of James 2, than any one 
has to presume the contrary; and no one 
has yet attempted to prove by any au- 
thentic document that it was not. But I 
beg pardon for’ being so long upon this 
subject, as I think it has nothing to do 
with the present question ; for supposing 
it should be made appear, that troops may 
in time of peace be governed without mar- 
tial law, yet I have not heard any gentle- 
man so much as suggest that this can be 
done when they are every day engaged, or 
hable to be engaged in action; and as this 
e the present condition of our troops in 
the East-Indics, some such Bill as this 
under our consideration, is now absolutely 
necessary ; for which reason [ hope it will 
be committed. 


Lord Strange: 


F Sir; I am far from pretending to 
understand either our statute or common 
Jaw, so well as the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman who spoke last; but if I have any 
right notion of our constitution, the exer- 
cise of prerogative stands upon a footing 
very different from what he was pleased to 
represent. Whether the prerogatives of 
the crown may not be comprehended under 
what is called the common law ef this 
kiagdom, I do not know; but it is certain, 
that the constitutional prerogatives of the 
crown are as well known as any branch of 
the common law ; and it is as well known, 
that there are several acts of power which 
the king not only may, but ought to exer- 
cise by virtue of prerogative alone: and 
for the exercise of which it would be very 
improper to ask the authority of an act of 
parliament, let him have ever so favour- 
able an opportunity for so doing. Sup- 
pose it should become necessary to de- 
clare war against some neighbouring po- 
tentate: do not we know, that our sove- 
reign may do so by virtue ef his prero- 
gative, and without the authority of an act 
of parliament? Would it not be very im- 
proper to apply for such an authority upon 
any such occasion? So likewise we know, 
that the king may negociate and conclude 
a treaty of peace or alliance, by virtue of 
his prerogative alone; and that am appli- 
cation for an act of parliament for em- 
powering his ministers to do so, would not 
only be unconstitutional, but it would, in 
my opinion, be very suspicious; therefore, 
if | were at such a time a member of either 
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House, I should absolutely declare against. 
it, because I should look upon it as a sort 
of fore-stalling the approbation of parlia- 
ment, before all the circumstances could 
be fully known. And indeed, im all cases 
where the king may constitutionally act 
by prerogative, the previous interposition 
of parliament will generally be dangerous, 
because plausible reasons may be previ- 
eusly urged for obtaining our authority, 
which could not afterwards be urged, or 
not urged with equal weight, for obtaining 
our approbation; and as such reasons do 
not remain upon record, we could not af- 
terwards condemn what we had before au- 
thorised, even though it should appear, 
that our authority had been obtained upon 
suggestions, that were absolutely false or 
groundless. 

For this reason, Sir, I take it to be 
agreeable to the wisdom of parliament and 
the practice of our ancestors, never to in- 
terpose our authority in any case where 
his majesty may act by virtue of percee 
tive; and that he may by virtue of his pre- 
rogative authorize the exercise of martial 
law, wherever or whenever it becemes 
absolutely necessary, cannot, I think, ad- 
mit of any doubt; but whether he can de- 
legate this, or any other of the royal pre- 
rogatives, is a question not so easily deter- 
mined. In one case of this kind, the other 
House has taken care of themselves, by a 
pacha lately passed after a very solemn 

earing; I mean, the case of the late earl 
of Stair, who had got a power from the 
crown to pass the peerage in his family 
to any one he should appoint by his last 
will, which was, in effect, a power to create 
apeer. Accordingly he made use of this 
power, and appointed one to succeed him 
in, the peerage who was not his next heis ; 
but notwithstanding thig appointment, the 
peerage was claimed by the next heir, and, 
after a long hearing, the other House de- 
termined, that the creation of peers was a 
prerogative inherent m the crown, which 
the king could not delegate to any one ; 
in consequence of which the peerage was - 
adjudged to belong to the next heir at 
law. * 

I have therefore, Sir, the best authority 
to say, that the prerogative of creating a 
peer, is a prerogative which the king can- 
not delegate toany subject, much less to 2 
company or corporation ; and the preroga- 
tive of authorising the exercise of martial 
law, is surely of much greater consequence 


* See Vol. 14, p. 266. 
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than that of creating a single peer. This 
power may be safely trusted in the hands 
of the crown, because it is to be presumed 
that the king will never make use of it at 
ay time, or in any place, but when or 
where it is absolutely necessary ; and that 
he will never extend it further, or con- 
tnce it longer, than is necessary ; but no 
sich presumption can lie in favour of any 
rubject: on the contrary, it is to be pre- 
smed, that he would make use of it merely 
for ncreasing his own power, and oppress- 
ing every man who should dare to eppose or 
ss ef his most arbitrary and tyran- 
kal acts of power. I must therefore be 
of opinion, that to allow, and much more 
to authorise by act of parliament, the de- 
kgating of this power to any subject or 
wcety, is absolutely inconsistent with our 
coastitution: nor can it be warranted by 
any ting that has been done qith respect 
to our colonies or plantations in America; 
— most : them the governor is 
appointed by, and in every thing acts b 
an sathotity directl derwed from the 
cewn: and in the others ne martial law 
canever be exercised but by an act of 
their legislature ; so that it is properly the 
elect of the power they have to make by- 
lwsfor their own government and pre- 
eervation; and the peeple themselves who 
weupon the spot, are the judges when 
the exercise of martial Jaw mes ne- 
cessary, how far it shall be extended, and 
how long it shall be continued. But the 
case is very different with respect to a set 
of merchants sitting in their directorial 
chair here in London, who very probably 
may connive at a favourite governor’s 
l use of martial law for the oppres- 
fon of every man that has the misfortune 
to be within the limits of his government ; 
and this is the more to be dreaded in the 
Esst-Indies, as no man can safely or easily 
remove from the place where he happens 
cace to be settled, without leave from the 


ee or company: nay, it may, per- 
aps, be out of his coeet te communicate 
his evepiaiot to any friend at home by 
letter; for there is no post by land, and 
thips may have orders not to receive or 
bring home any letters but such as are 
tent by the governor. 

I must for these reasons, Sir, look upon 
the Bill now before us, as a Bill for a total 
alteration of our constitution ; as a Bill of 
the most dan consequence with re- 
ti to what may hereafter be built upon 

precedent ; as a Bill that may in time 
to come be the cause of infinite oppression 
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open such of our countrymen as may here- 
r go to reside in the East-Indies ; con- 
sequently, as a Bill that may ruin our trade 
in that part of the world; and lastly, as a 
Bill highly unjust with respect te every 
man now in thatcountry. It is, Sir, in my 
opinion, a total overthrow of our constitu- 
tion, as it seems to establish it for a maxim, 
that the exercise of martial law may be 
necessary in time of peace as well as war ; 
and as # enables the king to delegate one 
of the principal prerogatives of the crown 
toa set of men, I shall not say the most 
worthless, but certainly net the most ho- 
nourable in this kingdom, both which are 
absolutely incensistent with our constitu- 
tion; and though I shall net pretend to 
set bounds to the power of the legislature, 
yet m all such cases I think we should 
follow the example of our ancestors, by 
saying, that before we can consider of any 
such matter, we must have a conference 
with those of our several counties and 
places who put us in trust; for as this an- 
swer was made by parliament to one of 
the greatest and best of our kings, who 
was jst returned from subduing our ene- 
mies in Scotland, and preparing to go and 
subdue eur enemies in France, no future 
king of this realm could take such an ane 
swer amiss from his parliament, but, on 
the contrary, would have reason to -be 
pleased with it, because those whe have a 
due regard for their trust from the people, 
will never fail in their duty to the i 
as that king afterwards experienced in 
memorable fields of Cressy and Poictiers. 
Then, Sir, with regard to the prece- 
dent, no one can pretend to limit what 
may hereafter be built upon it. In all our 
late debates upon the army, I have never 
heard it suggested even by the most 
zealous advocates against a standing army, 
that this nation can ever be without a small 
number of regular troops; and if it be 
once established as a maxim, that martial 
law is absolutely necessary even in time of 
peace, for retaining such troops in their 
duty, and for making them observe an 
exact discipline, the next step will natu- 
rally be, a perpetual law here at home for 
punishing mutiny and desertion, and for 
the better payment of the army and their 
quarters; from which time we may ex- 
pect, that our parliament, like the senate 
of Rome, will become nothing but an in- 
strument in the hands of the sovereign, 
for giving the countenance of law to his 
most arbitrary acts of oppression, and for 
enabling some. future British Tiberius or 
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Nero to boast, that he has always made the 

laws of the land the rule of his govern- 
‘ment; for in the history of the Romans it 
is remarkable, that after the loss of their 
Jiberties, and the establishment of a mili- 
tary government, the more tyrannical the 
emperor was, the more submissive their 
senate always was to him. 

As to the oppression, Sir, which this 
Bill, if passed into a law, may be the cause 
of, it must appear evident to every one 
who knows the method of proceeding in 
courts martial. In such courts the com- 
mander in chief, or governor, must always 
have great influence, and in the East Indies 
will probably have an irresistible influence ; 
so that he will have an arbitrary power not 
only of life and death, but of torture, over 
every man belonging to the troops within 
his government. J say torture, Sir, for 
there are several sorts of military punish- 
ments which I must look on as avery cruel 
sort of torture; and whether this be a 
gates fit to be trusted in the hands of per- 

ps a very low fellow of an East India 
governor, | leave to gentlemen to con- 
sider. It is a power, Sir, which the 
° greatest general here at home never has; 
because in most cases the sentence of the 
court-martial must be laid before the king, 
and confirmed by him, before it can be 
put in execution ; and though sentence of 
death may be passed for several very 
trifling sorts of crimes, yet we know, that, 
here at home, such a sentence is very sel- 
dom in time of peace carried into execu- 
tion, because his majesty generally inter- 
poses with a mitigation, or a pardon; but 
in the East Indies there can be no room 
for any such royal and merciful interpo- 
sition: the whole must be left to a cruel, 
perhaps a revengeful East India governor. 

When I consider this, Sir, 1 must think 
that, if this Bill passes into a law, no one 
but a madman will ever engage as an of- 
ficer or soldier in the service of our East 
India company; and this may not onl 


prevent its being possible to supply their: 


garrisons in that country, but it may have 
a fatal effect in case any of them should be 
attacked ; for upon every such occasion it 
has been customary for all the clerks and 
writers belonging to the factory to take 
arms, and to serve as soldiers in Jeteuding 
the fort: but this can no longer be ex- 
pected, as their engaging in such service 
will subject them to the martial law. Nay, 
it will be dangerous for any man to go over 
even as a clerk or writer in the company’s 


service; for ag most men love to extend 
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their power as far as they can, the go- 
vernor will probably take measures for 
obliging every clerk and writer to list him- 
self in the troops, on purpose that he may 
have them all subject to his arbitrary rule. 
From all which 1 must conclude, that this 
Bill, if passed into a law, may prove the 
ruin of our trade to the East fndies, 50 
far, at least, as it depends upon our having 
forts or garrisons in that country. 

Lastly, Sir, as to the injustice of this 
Bill, it must plainly appear even from the 
Mutiny Act annually passed here at home ; 
for it is always provided by one of the 
clauses of that act, that no man shall be 
deemed listed, or obliged to serve as a 
soldier, unless the second and sixth sec- 
tions of the articles of war were read to 
him at the time of listing. Now as these 
two sections point out to him the extraor- 
dinary method of trial, and most of the 
extraordinary punishments which he be. 
comes subject to, by listing as a soldier, 
after hearing them read, and taking the 
oath appointed in the third section to be 
taken by every soldier, he is most justly 
presumed to have submitted to this extra- 
ordifary method of trial, and to these ex- 


traordinary punishments, and consequently 


to have given up his birth-right as an 
Englishman, with his own free consent. 
Therefore, our having taken care to insert 
this proviso in every Mutiny Bill for so 
many years, is a proof of its being the opi- 
nion of parliament, that no man can juatl 
be subjected to be tried by a court-martial, 
or to these extraordinary military punish- 
ments, without his own previous and free 
consent. But were these sections ever 
read to any man now in the service of the 
East India company as a soldier? Could 
apy man suppose, that he was to give up 
his birth-right as an Englishman by listing 
in their service? Therefore, I will say, that 
if you deprive those men of their birth- 
fant by a law ex post facto, you do them a 
manifest injustice even in your own alread 
declared opinion, as the Mutiny Bill, whic 
you have already passed in this very ses- 
sion, has this very clause in it. 

This flagrant piece of injustice, Sir, you 
cannot avoid doing to those honest fellows 
who have so lately behaved so bravely as 
soldiers in the company’s service, but by 
adding a clause for declaring every one of 
them free from all former engagements, 
and for obliging the company to be at the 
expence of bringing every man of them 
home, who shall not voluntarily and freely 
engage again in their service under the 
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conditions prescribed by this act; but if 
you should add such a clause, I believe, 
the company would then be as sanguine 
for having tlhe Bill rejected, as they now 
are for having it into a law; be- 
cause by such a clause they would, I am 
ant to think, be ubliged to bring home 
more soldiers than they could replace for 
twoor three years to come ; and it would 
saddle them with an expence they have 
mver been much accustomed to; for what- 
eer becomes of those men who list 
s common soldiers in company’s ser- 
vce, I have very seldom heard of any of 
thm being brought home again at the 
company’s expence, though they gene- 
rally, at first, engage to serve but for 
tree, five, or seven years; therefore the 
fox’s observation upon the lion’s den may 
most justly in this respect be applied to 
our East India company: ‘* Quia me 
vetigia terrent omnia te adversum spec- 
lantia, nulla retrorsum.’’ 

What I have said, Sir, would, I think, 
be sufficient for dropping this Bil} in the 
gentlest manner, even although some sort 
of necessity could be pleaded for its being 
pased into a law; but the only necessity 
that has been, or indeed can be pleaded 
for it, i¢ founded upon a false maxim, 
though of late yeara adopted by too many 
amongst us, that without martial law, it is 
impossible, even in time of peace, to re- 
lam soldiers in their duty, or to make 
them observe exact discipline, which is 
contradicted by experience even in India 
itself; for the Company have long had 
‘roops in that country, without any com- 
plant of their not doing their duty, or not 
observing exact discipline ; and if fighting 
bea part of a soldier’s duty or discipline, 
we havea recent example of their per- 
forming this part of their duty without be- 
ing subject to martial law, perhaps more 
bravely than they will ever do they 
are subjected to it. We are not therefore 
under any necessity of having recourse to 
the reigns of Charles or James 2, for 
proving, that troops may be kept in order 
without martial law ; but if we were, the 
presumption is strong, that it was not 
usually exercised in either of these reigns, 
especially the former, otherwise we should 
hnd it frequently exclaimed against in the 
many virulent pamphlets then printed 
azanst the government; nor is Rapin’s 
mentioning & trial by a court martial with- 
out any remark, a proof of its having been 
usual; for as he was a Frenchman born, 
he was not thoroughly acquainted with 
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our constitution; and as he was bred in 
our army after the Revolution, he proba- 
bly supposed that martial law was always 
an appendix to an army; which indeed it 
must be in time of war; but that it is not 
so in time of peace, we have an example 
from the reign of king William himself; 
for we had no mutiny act or martial law 
in this kingdom from the 10th of April, 
1698, to the 20th of Feb., 1702, yet we 
had, during that whole time, a number of 
troops here at home, and their future be- 
haviour under the duke of Marlborough 
shewed, that they had neither neglected 
their duty nor their discipline. I must 
therefore, Sir, look upon this Bill not only 
as unconstitutional, dangerous, and unjust ; 
but absolutely unnec » and conse- 
sequently very unfit to committed, 
much more to be passed into a law. 


Colonel Henry Conway :* 


Sir; there are two circumstances 
relating to the Bill now before us, which I 
am sorry and really surprised, to find so 
little attended to, because if they had 
been considered with due attention, I am 
convinced, it would have prevented any 
opposition to this Bill. One of the cir- 
cumstances I mean, Sir, relates to the ex- 
ertion of prerogative, and the other to the 
necessity of martial Jaw upon some occa- 
sions, even when the nation is not actually 
engaged in any open and declared war. 
As to prerogative, I shall admit, that there 
are several acts of power which the king 
not only may, but sometimes ought to ex- 
ert by virtue of prerogative alone, because 
it would be very improper, and even im- 
prudent, to ask the previous advice. or 
authority of parliament; but in all cases 


* The Hon. Horace Walpole to Richard 
Bentley, Esq. March 2, 1754. 

** We have had but one considerable day in 
the House of Commons. Lord Egmont, ins 
very lung and fine speech (which I believe oc- 
casioned the reports with you of an approach. 
ing war), opposed a new Mutiny Bill for 
the troops going to the East Indies. Mr. 
Conway got infinite reputation by a most 
charming speech in answer to him, in which 
he displayed a system of military learning, 
which was at once new, striking, aod en- 
tertaining. I had carried M. de Gisors thither, 
who began to take notes of all I explained to 
him: but I ed he would not; for, the 
question regarding French politics, { concluded 
the Speaker would never have done storming 
at the Gauls collecting intelligence in the very 
senate-house.” Lord Orford’s Works, vol. 5, 
p. 284. 4 
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‘where there is the least doubt, whether 
the king can act by virtue of prerogative 
alone, and where the public can no way 
euffer either by the delay, or by divulging 
what is to be done, I think it is right in 
our ministers to advise the applying for 
the authority of an act of parliament ; and 
I do think it one of the many glories of 
his present majesty’s reign, that he has 
never neglected to ask the advice, or ap- 
ply for the authority of his parliament, ‘as 
often as it was consistent with the safety 
of the public, and not prejudicial tu the 
measure resolved on. 

Now, Sir, this is the very case at pre- 
sent under consideration; for in the first 
place it is doubted, whether his majesty 
can, by virtue of prerogative alone, autho- 
rize the exercise of martial law in the 
East Indies, as the nation is not at present 
engaged in any open and declared war in 
that country, nor, thank God! in any 
country in the world; and in the next 

lace, if we were engaged in an open war, 
it is doubted, whether his majesty can, by 
virtue of prerogative alone, grant a com- 
mission to the court of directors of the 
East India Company, impowering them to 
authorize the exercise of martial law in 
any of their settlements ; for it is in effect 
delegating his prerogative to that court, 
which the noble lord who spoke last 
not only doubted whether his majesty 
could do, but gave us a very good reason 
for his doubting ; as it has, it seems, al- 
ready been determined with respect to 
one of the prerogatives of the crown, that 
the king cannot delegate it to any subject : 
but no one, | hope, will say, that no pre- 
rogative of the crown can pro hac vice be 
delegated by authority of an act of parlia- 
ment: even in the case of the Jate earl of 
Stair, if his lordship had got an act of par- 
liament, impowering him to demise his 
peerage, as well as his estate, by his last 
will, the demise could not surely have 
been questioned, much less could it upon 
such a principle have been declared void 
by any court in the kingdom. 

Therefore, Sir, from what has been ad- 
mitted, even by those who oppose this 
Bill, it must be confessed, that if the ex- 
ercise of martial law be at this conjunc- 
ture necessary in the East-Indies, it was 
right to advise his majesty not to do it by 
virtue of prerogative alone ; and if it can- 
not be done by prerogative alone, it be- 
comés necessary for us to pass this Bill 
into a law: this I say, Sir, is absolutely 
necessary, if the present situation of our 
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affairs in that country makes the exercise 
of martial law necessary there, which lcads 
me to the other circumstance I have men- 
tioned relating to this Bill. That the 
exercise of martial law over our troops in 
foreign countries may upon some occasions 
become necessary, though the nation be 
not engaged in war, must be granted by 
every one who considers, that by treaties 
we are obliged to send a number of our 
troops to the assistance of some of our 
allies upon the continent, if demanded. 
Suppose then, that in pursuance of one of 
these treaties, his majesty should send 8 
or 10,000 of our troops to the assistance 
of one of those allies then engaged in an 
open and bloody war; would it not be ab- 
solutely necessary for his majesty to form 
articles of war for the government of those 
troops abroad, and to grant a commission 
to their commander in chief, for oe 
courts martial for trying and punishing all 
crimes and effences as directed by those 
articles of war? That this would be-ne- 
cessary, I cannot think any gentleman 
will deny: how, then, can any gentleman 
deny this to be now necessary in the East 
Indies? The nation, it is true, is not 
there engaged in any war, but an Indian 

prince, our ally, 1s engaged, and our 
troops, as auxiliaries to him, are now en- 
gaged in a very hot and bloody war: if . 
martial law, therefore, be always an ap- 
pendix to an army in time of war, as the 
noble lord who spoke last was pleased to 
confess, it must now be an appendix to 
our army, or, if you please, the company’s 
army, in the East-Indies. Whether in 
the case I have mentioned, his majesty 
could, by his sole prerogative, form articles 
of war for the government of the troops 
he sent abroad, and impower their com- 
mander in chief to hold courts martial, 1s 
@ question of another nature. In my opl- 
nion, he could; because the words, “ m 
time of war,” inserted in the proviso of 
our old mutiny acts, relate, I think, to our 
troops, and not to the nation; and It 1s 
certain, that this has been the practice of 
all our sovereigns, when they sent any 
troops abroad to the assistance of their 
allies. But even this opinion of mine has 
been doubted of in this debate ; and this 
very doubt becomes a strong argument for 
our passing the Bill, upon the principle I 
have already laid down, that every act 0 

power should be warranted by the authority 
of an act of parliament, if there be the least 
doubt, whether it can constitutionally be 
exerted by virtue of prerogative alone. 
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If by this Bill, Sir, the court of direc- 
tors of the East-India company had been 
empowered to form articles of war, and 
to authorize the exercise of martial law in 
ther settlements in the East-Indies, or in 
the island of St. Helena, without any au- 
thorty from the crown, it might have 
bes called in that respect a total altera- 
tad our constitution ; but as it is the 
kyg vho by this’ Bill is to form articles of 
ru, and by his commission to empower 
te court of directors of that company to 
uthorize the exercise of martial law, the 
Bil can in no respect be deemed an alte- 
ruin of, or a departure from our consti- 
tition. It is only a determination of that 
a which was before doubted of, by 
ecarng, that the king may by commis- 
tn delegate this prerogative of the crown 
tothe court of directors of the East-India 
company ; as this commission will be 

nng the king’s pleasure, pr may be re- 
roked when is thinks fit, the a most 
titeral objections I have heard made 
iganst this Bill are thereby removed ; for 
an “4 exercising martial Jaw is not 

to the company in perpetuity: it 
only the srersentiee ye the. Soren thet 
i this case is declared to be perpetual, as 
bin every other, and is never to be de- 
‘ged to the company but when the cir- 
iimtances of affairs render it necessary. 
Thus the objection of the Bill being de- 
Ned as p perpetual establishment of 
martial law is effectually removed; and 
™m the same consideration we may see, 
that there can be no danger of the com- 
pays povernors making an oppressive 
Fis their power, because if they ever 
ould, the Ing’s commission to the com- 
Fy would be that moment revoked : nay, 
vapeaisters of state would think it in- 
mbent upon them to have it revoked, as 
— oe be made answerable in parlia- 
ci they seovinely suffered an oppres- 
, ue be made of the king’s commis- 
i aoe be ee Beouunual 
© company that, I am per- 

er they would always be much hone 
elu than they are at present not to al- 

» Or any way connive at a governor’s 
'g an unjust or oppressive use of the 
toe ey entrusted him with ; nor would 
a poible for any governor to prevent 

‘count of his conduct from being sent 

Rie and communicated, not only to the 
of directors, but to the friends of 
person he had oppressed, as there is 
sh *quent correspondence by coun- 
'ps between the company’s settle- 
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ments in India, and so many ships return- 
ing every year to Great-Britain, as well as 
several other parts of Europe. | 

I hope I have now shewn, Sir, that 
there is no foundation for saying that this 
Bill is unconstitutional, or of any dange- 
rous tendency either to our trade, or to 
any man that is now, or shall hereafter 

o to settle in the East-Indies; and as 
ittle foundation is there for calling it un- 
just, as every gentleman, I think, must 
grant, who attends to those words by 
which it is provided, that no military 
crimes shall be prosecuted or punished by 
virtue of this Bill, but such as shall be 
committed after the publication thereof 
in the company’s principal settlements, 
and in the island of St. Helena, that is 
to say, in every place where the company 
have any soldiers ; oe no man, 
however criminal, can suffer by an act ex 
post facto ; and surely, it cannot be deemed | 
unjust to subject a criminal to a method 
of trial, or to a sort of punishment, he is 
made acquainted with, before he commits 
the crime for which he is to suffer; for 
otherwise we could never have made, nor 
can we ever make any alteration, either 
in the method of trial before a court mar- 
tial, or in the sort of punishment to be 
inflicted upon any military crime, with- 
out having been, or without being guilty 
of injustice. : 

Atter having thus made it appear, Sir, 
that the Bill now before us can be attended 
with no bad consequence, and that the 
doubts which have been raised about the 
extent of his majesty’s prerogative, toge- 
ther with the situation of our affairs in 
the East-Indies, have produced an abso- 
lute necessity for the Bill being passed 
into a law, I must add, that I was sur- 
prised to hear the martial law of this 
country so much exclaimed against as it 
has been in this debate; for as there is 
more lenity in the common law of this 
kingdom,’ than in that of any other, so 
our martial laws are much less severe than 
the martial laws of any other country. In 
France there are, by their articles of war, 
no less than 65 several sorts of offences that 
are capital: even in Holland there are 54 
several sorts of offences declared by their 
articles of war to be punishable with death: 
whereas by our martial law there are not 
above five sorts of offences that can be 
punished with death, and even as to every 
one of them, the court-martial may, if they 
think fit, inflict a less severe punishment, 
as in time of peace they often do. Nay, 
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we know, that after sentence of death has 
been passed by the court, it is in time of 
peace but rarely inflicted, I may almost 
say never; but when the crime is not only 
atrocious, but such a ene as the criminal 
has been often guilty of. : 

Iam therefore, Sir, far from being so 
much afraid of the establishment of mar- 
tial law here at home, as some gentlemen 
in this debate have seemed, or, perhaps, 
affected to be: I believe one of the chief 
reasons most gentlemen have for not 
making our Mutiny Bill perpetual, is to 
indulge the notion some people have of 
our being, at one time or another, in a 
condition to subsist safely without any 
army at all: this is a notion which, I con- 
fess, I cannot indulge, when I consider the 
circumstances we are in, and the great 
number of regular ya oe which, I believe, 
will always be kept up by every one of our 
neighbours, especially those we have most 
reason to be jealous of. Yet nevertheless 
I should not be for passing a perpetual 
Mutiny Bill, nor can the Bill now before 
us, which, as I have shewn, is not itself 
perpetual, have any tendency that way; 
consequently I can have no reason against, 
but have a great many for its being passed 
into a law. | 


The question upon a division was car- 
ried in the affirmative by 245 to 50, and 
the Bill was committed for Thursday, when 
the House went through it, and ordered 
the Report next morning. Accordingly, 
on Friday the 22nd the Report was made, 
when a motion was made & Mr. Robert 
Nugent, for making the Bill temporary, 
which occasioned a new debate, and the 
poeeon was upon a division carried in 
the negative, by 84to 26. The Bill being 
read a third time and passed on the 25th, 
was sent to the Lords, where it was passed 
without any amendment. 


The King’s Speech at the Close of the 
Sesston.*] April6. His majesty put an 


* «In the beginning of March, this year, 
died Mr. Pelham, who, for some years past, 
had been considered as the first minister of his 
Britannic majesty. Great Britain, perhaps, 
never enjoyed such a state of political tranquil- 
lity, as it did while he was considered in that ca- 
pacity ; and, perhaps, he is the only instance 
upon record, ofa minister who made great virtues 
serve in the place of yreat abilities. His native 
candour, instead of being (as is generally the 
case) effaced, was improved, by the many de- 
partments of business, through which he arose; 
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end tothe Session with the following Speech 
to both Houses: 
‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
‘* Nothmg could have given me greater 
satisfaction at this time, than the unanimi- 
ty and dispatch with which you have gone 


and his being void of art, conciliated te him 
more friends than the most artful man ever 
gained. His FLA Sieipsapetied if not ready, was 
tenacious; and then it converted itself into re- 


solution, in which he was immovable, though 


it was some time before it was fixed. 


His one | 


derstanding was rather clear than bright, so _ 
that he seldom was deceived by the false glare | 
of the medium, tbrough which he perceived ; 
objects. He came early into life, and wasa : 


captain of dragoons in the action against the 
rebels in 1715, at Preston, and to the last he 
retained that openness of behaviour and con- 


versation that is so peculiar to men of merit in — 


that profession. 
ever known to unite so much dignity and ease 
in their behaviour, as he did; and he retained 
a complacency of manners towards those with 
whom he differed, which even to them ap- 
peared to be so void of affectation, that he sel- 
dom failed to win them over. His long expe- 
rience in business undoubtedly contributed 
greatly to his success; but he had about bim 


Few private gentlemen were : 


a certain unreserve, which, from being capti- : 


vatiug, when he was known, became irresist- 
ible even by his greatest foes. His disin- 
teresteduess was seen in the state of bis private 


affairs, which, considering his natural frugality, - 


the many great posts he had held, and the vast 
opportunities he had of making money, were 
but very indifferent at the time of his death. 
He was naturally grave; and no man was ever 


more, than he was, what he appeared to be. , 


The share of learning he had, was rather use- 


fal than curious, but his general notions, both _ 
of men and things, were sound and judicious; , 


hee 
«, 


19" oe 


= ‘eee 


Ow ene: | 


and, once they were formed, they were unal- . 


terable. His great principle in government 
was to avoid party of every kind, but he 
thought that till the Revolution took plece, the 


constitution was unsettled, and Jiberty very . 


Pet SS 


nia vi 


precarious. Though both his maxims and bis 


rinciples were very different from those of sir 
obert Walpole, yet he preserved so wonder- 


aa 


ful a decorum towards his character aod me- . 
mory, that he often declined to have his own 


measures vindicated, because they could not 7 


be so without impeaching sir Robert's conduct. 
Nothing remains to be added to the character 
of this valuable man, but that it was such, 2s 


was formed for the happiness of Great Britain, . 


without hurting her honour.” Tindal. 
‘¢ Mr. Pelham was generally 


‘sincere love for his country, though he 


been educated in erroneous principles of go . 


vernment, and in sume measure nee 
prosecute a fatal system, which descende 


ate es 


esteemed a8 8 
man of honesty and candomr, actuated by | 
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through the business of this session. | I shall 
i point of extraordi- | it is my 


Theagh mo 

wry moment hath offered itself to your 
cosderation, yet you haye shewn the 
mest attentive regard to every branch of 
te public service. As to foreign affairs, 


him 0 inheritance. He deviated however 
fen that maxim of bis predecessor, which ad- 
pated of po contradiction from any of his ad- 
berents or fellow servants. That sordid defe- 
rexe toa minister no longer characterized the 
ttordinate instruments of the administration. 
hwas not unusual to see the great officers of 
te government divided in a parliamentary de- 
bute, and to hear the Secretary at War opposing, 
mth great vehemence, a clause suggested by 
theChancellor of the Exchequer. His death, in 
Murch 1754, was sincerely lamented by his 
meseign, and also regretted by the nation in 
general, to whose affection he had powerfully 
reommended himself by the candour and bu- 
maity of his conduct and character, even’ 
while he pursed measures which they did not 
airely approve.” Smollett. 


“Mr. Pelham hed sense, without either 
parts or any degree of literature. He 
byno means an elevated or enterprizing 
og but had a more manly and steady reso- 
than his brother the duke of Newcastle. 

He bad a gentleman-like frankness in his be- 
hviour, and ss great point of honour as a 
ninster can have, especially a minister at the 
head of the Treasury, where numberless sturdy 
ao insatiable beggars of condition apply, who 
Cunotall be gratified, nor all with safety be 
reused. He was a very inelegant speaker io 
Prliament, but spoke with a certain candour 
un openness thet made him be well heard, and 
Stterally believed. He wished well to the 
Public, and managed the finances with great 
Gre and personal purity. He was par negotiis 
“yet supra: had many domestic virtues and 
wrices, Ifhis place and the power that ac- 
a area it, made him some public enemies, 
bs bebaviour in both secured him from per- 
iy and rancorous ones. Those who wished 
@ worse, only wished themselves in bis 


_the 


nothing at present, except, that 

resolution to do every thing 

m my power, to maintain the general tran« 

quillity, and to adhere to such measures 

or that purpose, as I have hitherto pur- 

sued, in conjunction with the powers in 
alliance with me. 


to the supreme direction of affairs, and his 
death opened a new scene of competition, 
which distracted the counsels of the cabinet. 

‘‘ Mr. Pelham was succeded io the treasury 
by his brother the duke of Newcastle, who 
though a nobleman of bigh honour, unblemished 
integrity, and considerable abilities, yet was of 
too {¢ ous and unstable a temper to manage 

ouse of Commons with equal address and 
suavity, and to guide the reins of government, 
without a coadjutor, at so arduous a conjunc- 
ture. The seals of chancellor of the exche- 
quer and of secretary of state, vacant by the 
death of Mr. Pelham and the promotion of the 
duke of Newcastle, became the objects of con- 
tention. The persons, who now aspired to the 
management of the House of Commons, were 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt, whose parliamentary 
abilities had for some time divided the suffrages 
of the nation; who had Jong fostered recipro- 
cal jealousy, and who now became public 
rivals for power. Both these rival statesmen 
were younger brothers, nearly of the same 
age; both were educated at Eton, both dis- 
tinguished for classical knowledge, both com- 
menced their parliamentary career at the same 
pene: and both raised themselves to eminence 

y their superior talents; yet no two charac- 
ters were ever more contrasted. 

*¢ Mr. Fox inherited a strong and vigorous 
constitution, was profuse and dissipated in bis 
youth, and after squandering his private patri- 
mony, went abroad to extricate himself from 
his embarrassments. On his return he ob- 
tained a seat in parliament, and warmly at- 
tached himself to sir Robert Walpole, whom 
he idolised, and to. whose patronage he was 
indebted for the place of surveyor-general of - 
the board of works. In 1743 he was appointed 
one of the lords of the treasury, and in 1746 
secretary at war, which office he now filled. 


Upon the whole be was an hovourable.| His marriage, in 1744, with lady Caroline 


mn, and eee te ” 
Ceara well-wishing minister.” Lord 


+ The death 
thaess of Mr. 
" he of a war with France, great exer- 

ere necessary, and unanimity requisite 
farce thoge exertions, and to’ excite spirit 
i teal among all orders of meo in the king- 
sin 11s loss to hik party was almost irrepa- 
ge bis integrity was universally acknow- 
ets op bis complacent temper and conciliating 


Pelham was a great loss 


derating neous administration ; his prepon- 
represse Friday ie the House of Commons 

ose ambitious spirits who aspired 
(VOL. Xv, } P “P 


Lennox, daughter of the duke of Richmond, 
though at first displeasing to the family, yet 
finally strengthened his political connections. 
He was equally a man of pleasure and business, 


andtohis party. England being | formed for social and convivial intercourse; of 


an unruffled temper and frank disposition. No 
statesman acquired more adherents, not merely 
frorm political motives, but swayed by his agree- 
able manners, and attached to him from per- 
sonal friendship, which he fully merited by hjs 
‘zeal in poe their interests, As a parlia« 
mentary orator, he was occasionally besitating 


bis ders had cemented the discordant parts of | and perplexed; but, when warmed with his 


subject, he spoke with an animation and rapis 
dity which appeared more striking from big 
former hesitatios. Elis speeches were ont 


(U] 


201] 


+¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

. 6 T return you my hearty thanks for the 

supplies which you have so cheerfully 

granted, and which are the more accepta- 

ble to me, as they have brought no new 
burden upon my good subjects. 

«¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

-46 The time draws near, when the present 

arliament must determine by law; and it 

is my intention, very speedily, to call a 


crowded with flowers of rhetoric, or distin- 
guished by brilliancy of diction; but were re- 
ie with sterling sense and sound argument. 

e was quick in reply, keen in repartee, and 
skilful in discerning the temper of the House. 
He wrote without effort or affectation ; his 
public dispatches were manly and perspicuous, 
and his private letters easy and animated. 
Though of an ambitious spirit, he regarded 
money a8 a principal object, and power only as 
a secondary concern. | 

‘« Mr. Pitt, at an early period of his life, 
euffered extremely from the attacks of an he- 
reditary gout; hence, though fond of active 
diversions, and attached to the sports of the 
field, he employed the leisure of frequent cov- 
tinement in improving the advantages of his edu- 
cation, and in laying the foundation of exten- 
sive and useful knowledge, which he encreased 
during his travels by an assiduous attention to 
foreign history and foreign manners. He is ye- 
nerally represented as of a haughty, unbending 
and imperious temper, and too proudly conscious 
of his own superior talents; but they who thus 
characterise hiaa, are ill acquainted with his 
real disposition, The repeated attacks of a 
painfal disorder did not sour his temper, but 
rendered him more susceptible of the comforts 
of domestic, and the pleasures of social life. 
He was an agreeable and lively companion, 
possessed great versatility of wit, adapted to all 
characters and all occasions; excelled in epi- 
grammatic turns, and light pieces of poetry, 
and even condescended to juin in songs of mirth 
and festivity. , | 

* On bis return to England, be obtained a 
cornetcy of horse, which, with a small annuit 
‘from his family, was his only provision until 
he received a legacy of 10,000/. from the 
duchess of Marlborough. From family con- 
“nections, and early habits, be formed strict 


intimacy with his school-fellows, Mr. Lyttel- | 


ton and the Grenvilles; attached himself to 
lord Cobham, and became a partisan of Leices- 
ter-house. In 1736, he came into parliament 
for the borough of Old Sarum, and instantly 
commenced his opposition to the administration 
of sir Robert Walpole. His bitter invectives 
drew on him the resentment of the minister, 
_and he was deprived of his cornetcy ; but was 
recompensed by his own party with the ap- 
 pointment of groom of the bed-chamber to the 
_prince of Wales. He continued io opposition 
until the arrangement of the Broad Bottom 


wainistry, whiea all the friends of lord Cobham i 


protection o 
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new one: but it would be unjust to thig 
not to give it a public testimony of my ap- 
probation. 
which you have given of your duty and af- 
fection to my person and government; of 
your zeal for this excellent constitution ; 
and for the security of the present esta- 
blishment, can never be forgotten by me. 


The many eminent proofs 


By your vigorous assistance, under the 
F the Divine Providence, I was 


were gratified with places, except Mr. Pitt, 
who received the promise of some future em- 
ployment when the king’s antipathy could be 
removed. The attempt to introduce him into 
the office of secretary at war occasioned the 


temporary resignation of the Pelhams, which 


terminating in their re-establishment, Mr. Pitt 


was successively promoted to the posts of vice- 
treasurer of Ireland and pay-master of the 


forces. 


‘ The views of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox were 
now directed to the same object ; they had long 
been rivals for power, and candidates for fame. 
During the first eight years of their parlia- 
mentary career, they had.opposed each other 
with warmth and acrimony : and though, from 
the establishment of the Broad Bottom minis- 
try, they had concurred in the support of the 
same causes yet they had given way to occa- 
sional bickerings and altercations, particularly 
in the progress of the Mutiny and Regency 
Bills. In the midst of these jealousies, how- 
ever, they both exhibited striking proofs of their 
candour and reciprocal esteem: when Mr. Fox 
was designated by the public voice as successor 
to lord Chesterfield, Mr. Pitt made a voluntary 
offer of his influence and support; and Mr. 
Fox, in a confidential letter to sir Charles Han- 
bury Williams, mentions Mr. Pitt as ‘ a maa 
whom he liked and admired.’ 

‘In the struggle for power which ensued 
on the death of Mr. Pelham, the two rival can- 
didates were disappointed: sir Thomas Robin- 
son was nominated secretary of state, and Mr. 
Legge, after a short delay, chancellor of the 
exchequer.” Coxe’s Memoirs of Horatio Lord 
Walpole. 


To the mild and amiable character of Mr. 
Pelham, Pope pays the followiog elegant tri- 
bute of applause in his Epilogue to the Satires: 

' Pleas'd let me own, in Esher’s peaceful grove, 
Where Kent and Nature vie for Pelbam’s love, 


The scene, the master, opening to my view, 
‘A sit and dream I see my Craggs anew- 


A superb edition of Lord Bolingbroke’s Works, 
edited by Mallet, being published on the day of 
Mr. Pelham's death, gave rise to tlre following 
passage in Mr. Garrick’s celebrated Ode : 


“© The same sad morn to Charch and State, 
(So for our sins ‘twas fix'd by fate.) 
A double stroke was giv’n: 
Black as the whirlwinds of the north, 
St. John’s veil genius issued forth, 
And Peiham fled to beac ms 
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enabled to put an end to an expensive 
though necessary war, by an honourable 
peace, which you have greatly contributed 
to preserve by readily and uniformly sup- 
porting my measures. You have gone 
urther; and, whilst the difficulties arising 
fom the war were scarce over, seized the 
frst opportunity to perfect one of the 
greatest works of peace, by concurring in 
the most proper means for a gradual de- 
crease of the National Debt; and, at the 
sme time, raising the public credit. You 
lave also, by several new laws, laid a 
fundation to strengthen and advance the 
tae and commerce of my kingdoms. 
Such a series of wise and steady conduct 
annot fail to recommend you to the good 
riland esteem of your fellow subjects, as 
vellas mine. For my own part, I secure- 
ly rely upon the loyalty and good affection 
my people, and have no other aim but 
their lasting happiness.” ¢- 


_ On the Sth of April a proclamation was 
sued for dissolving the Parliament. 


FIRST SESSION © 
OF THE 
ELEVENTH PARLIAMENT 


OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Meeting of the New Parliament.*] 
May $1, 1754. This day the New Parlia- 


*“The time of the meeting of the new par- 
now drawing near, and the probabilit 

ofa war with France every day encreasing, his 
Byesty, this summer, made a large promotion 
o general officers, and settled his ministry at 
bone, The duke of Newcastle was continued 
at the head of the treasary, and the other com- 
uimoners were, lord Barnard, who was created 
arlof Darlington, Heary Legge, esq.; the lord 
o, and Mr. Nugent. Mr. Legge was 

made chancellor of the exchequer ; sir George 
Ueiton, cofferer of the household ; the earl of 
rough was made contruiler of the same ; 

Mr. George Grenville was made treasurer of 
the nary, and Mr. Charles Townshend a lord 
the admiralty, in the room of lord Barring- 
bo, who was made master of the wardrobe ; 
* Dudley Ryder was made lord chief justice 
'the King’s-bench, in the room of sir Wil- 
lam Lee, lately deceased ; and Mr. Murray 
weeded him as attorney general, and the 
= chancellor was raised to the dignity of an 


_ “As to the elections, they went very much 
the samme tract that had been laid out by Mr. 
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ment met at Westminster by commission. 
The Commons being sent for to the House 
of Peers, the Lord Chancellor said: 


«¢ My Lords, and Gentlemen of the 
House of Commons, 

“¢ By virtue of his majesty’s commission 
now read, and in obedience to his com- 
mands, we let you know, that his majesty 
doth not think fit that we should declare 
the causes of your present meeting, until 
there be a Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons: and therefore it is his majesty’s 

leasure, that you, gentlemen of the 

ouse of Commons, do immediately re- 
pair to the place where the Commons 
usually sit, and there chuse a fit person te 
be your Speaker; and-that you present 
the person: who shall be so chosen. to his 
majesty’s commissioners here, for his royal 
approbation by the said commissioners, to- 
morrow, at twelve of the clock.” 


Then the Commons withdrew. 


List of the House of Commons.] The 
following is a List of the Members of the 
House of Commons: | _ 

A List oF tHE House or Commons 
IN THE ELEVENTH PARLIAMENT OF 
GREAT. BRITAIN, WHICH MET AT 
WeEstTMINSTER, May 31, 1754. - 


Brprorpsume. John earl of Upper Ossory of 
Ireland; died, a new writ ordered Nov. 


Pelham, and bis plan was strictly executed, so 
far as the government had interest. There 
was not in all England above 42 places where 
apy opposition was made, and but few of those 


were obstinate ; that of Oxfordshire being the - 


most considerable. The other oppositions were 
mostly among the friends of the covernment, 
and few, if any, (excepting that of Oxfordshire) 
formed upon party principles; the words of 
Court and Country, which used to have such 
terrible effects, having now lost their influence, 
even amongst the lowest and most ignorant of 
the people. As soon as the writs were returned, 
it was thought proper, on account of some 
clauses in the Regency Bill, to call the parlia- 
ment together.” Tindal. 


The Hon. Horace Walpole to Richard Bent- 
ley, Esq. Arlington Street, May 13, 
1754. 


'* The parliament is to meet for a few days 
the end of this month, to give perfection to the 
Regency Bill. If the king dies before the end 
of this month, the old parliament revives, which 
would make tolerable confusion, considering 
what sums have been laid out in seats in this.” 


Lord Orford’s Works, vl. 5, p. 293. 
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23, 1758.—Henry Osborn, uacte to sir 
George Osborn, bart. a vice-admiral of 
the blue squadron of his majesty’s 
fleet.—Thomas Alston; eldest son of 
sir Rowland Alston, bart. to whose title 
he succeeded. 


Bedford. R. Henley Ongley.—Francis 


Herne. 
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Benxsuire. Penyston Powney; a verdurer 
of Windsor forest; died, a new writ 
ordered, March 14, 1757.—Arthur Van- 
sittart.—Henry Pye. 

Windsor. Henry Fox; brother to lord 
Iichester, and secretary at war. Made 
one of his majesty’s principal secre- 
taries of state; a new writ ordered, 
Nov. 14, 1755, he was re-chosen. 
Made paymaster-general to his ma- 
jesty’s land forces, yuards, and garri- 
sons; anew writ ordered, July 1, 1757, 
he was re-chosen.—Jobn Fitzwilliam ; 
brother.to viscount Fitzwilliam, of Ire- 
land, bas a company in the foot guards, 
and a groom of the bedchamber to the 
duke of Cumberland. Made colonel of 
a regiment of funt in November 1755, 
and a major general in June 1759. 

Reading. Charles viec. Fane, of Ireland. 
—William Strode; died, a new writ 
ordered, Nov. 18, 1755.—Jobn Dodd. 


Wallingford. R. Neville AldWorth.—Jobn 
Harvey; a Welsh judge. 


Abingdon. John Moreton, 


Bucxinoaamsuies. Sir W. Stanhope.—Rich- 
ard Lowades. 


Buckingham. Geo. Grenville; treasurer 
of the navy, and uext brother to earl 
Temple ; again made treasurer of the 
navy ; anew writ ordered, December 2, 
1756, he was re- elected.—James Gren- 
ville ; second brother to earl Temple; a 
commissioner of trade and plantations ; 
deputy paymaster-general of the land 
furces, and receiver of the crown and 
fee farm rents fur the counties of Leices- 
ter, and Warwick. Made a commis- 
sioner of the treasury, a new writ or- 
dered, Dec. 2, 1756.—Wm. Pitt; one 
of his majesty’s principal secretaries of 
state; before in this parliament for 
Aldborough, Yorkshire. Made his elec- 
tion for Qakhampton, and chose to sit 
for that place, a pew writ ordered Jan. 
8, 1757.—Jaimwnes Grenville. 7 


Chipping Wycombe. John earl of Shel- 
burne ; created lord Wycombe, baron of 
Chipping Wycombe in the county of 
Backs, a new writ ordered, May 21 
1760.—W. lord viscount Fitzmaurice ; 
eldest son of the earl of Shelburne; a 
captain in the army.—John Wailer; 


died, a new writ ordered, Dec. 1, 1757. | 


e-Kdmund Waller. 
Aylesbury.. Thomaf Potter; son of the 
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Agmondeshum, 


Wendover. 
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late archbishop of Canterbury ; prin- 
cipal register of the proviace of Canter- 
bury ; appointed paymaster-general of 
the land forces, guards, and garrisons 
in Great Britain; a new writ ordered, 
Dec. 4, 1756, he was re-elected ; ap- 
mted one of the vice-treasurers of 
reland ; a new writ ordered, July 1, 
1757, he was chosen for Oakhamp- 
ton.—John Wilkes.—John Witis: el. 
dest son of lord chief justice sie John 
Willis ; filazer for London and Mid- 
dlesex, in the court of Common Pleas. 
William Drake.—Isaac 
Whittington ; one of the six clerks in 
chancery. 
Ralph earl Verney, of Ire 
land.—John Calvert. 


Great Marlow. Daniel Moore.—Chartes 


Churchill. 


Camsrincesuime. John marqais of Granby ; 


eldest son of the duke of Rutland; e 
colonel in the army ; made a major> 
general in March 1755; colonel of the 
royal regiment of horse guards in 
1757; a lieutenant-general tm March 
1759, and lieutenant-general of the 
ordnance ; commander in chief of his 
majesty’s forces in Germany in August 
the same year; sworn of the privy 
council in Deceaiber 1789.—Philip lord 
visc. Royston ; eldest son to the earl of 
Hardwicke ; a teller of the Exchequer. 


Unio. of Cambridge. Tho. Townshend ; 


brother to lord viscount Townshend ; a 
teller of the Exchequer.—Edw. Finch ; 
brother to the earl of Winchelsea; a 
groom of his majesty’s bedchamber ; 
appointed master of the robes; a new 
writ ordered, June 9, 1757, he was ree 
elected. 


Town of Cumbridge. Thomas lord vise. 


Dupplin ; eldest son to the earl of Kin- 
aéul: a commissioner of the treasury, 
and chairman of the committees of pri- 
vileges and elections ; made paymaster~ 
general of the land forces in Great Bri- 
tain; anew writ ordered, December 16, 
1755, he was re-elected; made chan- 
cellur of the duchy of Lancaster; & 
new writ ordered, Jan. 94, 1758, he was 
re-elected ; succeeded his father as 
earl of Kinnoul; anew writ ordered, 
Nov. 23, 1758.—Soame Jenyns; acom- 
missioner of trade and plantations; ih 
this parliament before for Dunwich.— 
Thomas Bromley; only son to ford 
Montfort, on whose death he succeeded 
to the peerage; a new writ ordered, 
Jan. 7, 1755.—C. Sloan Cadogan ; only 


_ gon of lord Cadogaa. 


Curse. Chas. Cholmondeley ; died, a new 


writ ordered, April 5, 1759.—Thomas 
Choimondeley,— Samuel Egerton. 
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ComrwaLt. 


Chester. Sr Robert Grosvenor; died, 
a new writ. ordered, November 15, 
1755.—Thomas Grosvenor.—Richard 
Groerenor; eldest son to the other mem- 
ber, he was, April 9, 1761, created 

’ Jord Grosvenor of Eatou in Cheshire. 

Str John Molesworth.—James 

Buller. 


Leunceston. Sir George Lee; dean of 
the arches, judge ot the prerogative 
court of the province of Canterbury, 
and treasurer to the princess dowager 
of Wales; died, a new writ ordered, 
December 20, 1758.—Sir Joho St. 

Aubin ; voted net duty elected, Feb. 21, 
1759.—-Peter Burrell; 4 director of the 
Seuth Sea Company; voted duly 
elected, and ought to have been re- 
turned, Feb. 21, 1759. — Humphry 
Morrice ; appeinted one of the clerks 
comptrollers of the board of green 
cloth; a new writ ordered, May 5, 
1757, he was re-elected. wt i 

Lekard. Edmund Nugent; madeacap- 
tain in colonel John Craufurd’s regi- 
ment of foot; a new writ ordered, No- 
vember 22, 1759.—Philip Stephens; 
second secretary to the admiralty.— 
Philip Stanhope; his majesty’s resi- 
dent at Hambargh. 


Lestwithiel. James Edw. Colleton.—Sir , 
T. Clerke; appointed master of the ' 
Rolls; a new writ ordered, Dec. 2, 


1754, he was re-elected. 


Truro. Edward Boscawen ; next brother 


to lord viscount Falmouth ; a oommis- . 
sioner of the admiralty, and vice-ad- 
miral of the white squadron of bis ma- 
jesty’s- fleet; afterwards made vice- 
admiral of the red, and admiral of the 
blue; general of the marine forces, 
and one of his majesty’s most honoura- 
ble privy council; died, Jan. 10, 1761, 
Do new writ issued.—John Boscawen ;_ 
third brother to ford viscount Fafmouth ; , 
has a company in the foot guards, and , 
groom of the bedchamber to the duke | 
of Cumberland; made colonel of a 

regiment of foot. 

Bodmyn. Sir William Irby; chamber-. 
Jain to the princess dowager of Wales ;_ 
on the dissolution of this parliament he 
was created baron Boston of Boston in. 
the county of Lincoln.—George Hunt. ' 


Helston. Frencis Godolphin.—John Eve- 
lyn; one of the clerks of the heusehold 
to the priuce of Wales. 

Saltash. William visc. Duncannon; son | 
of the earl of Besborough ; a commis- : 
sioner ef the admiralty ; made a com- 
missioner of the irda &. a new writ: 
ordered, Dec. 4, 1756 ; be was chosen | 
for Harwieh.—Charles Townshend ; 
weeond son of visconnt Townshend ;. 
weseurer of the chamber, + George: 
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‘Chnton; uncle to the eerl of Lincoln ; 
admiral of the blue. 


 Camelford. Samuet Martin.—John Lade ; 
created a baronet of Great Britain, 
March 14, 1758; died, a new writ or. 
dered, May 17, 1759.—Bartholomew 
Burton; a merchant in Leadon, and a 
director of the bank. 


Westlooe. John Frederick.—Wm. Noel; 
chief justice of Chester; made one of 
the puisne judges of the court of Com- 
mon Pleas; a new writ ordered, May 
6, 1757.—William Trelawney ; a cap- 

_ tain in the navy. 


Grampound. Merrick Burrell; deputy 
overnor of the bank of Eogland.— 
imon Fanshaw ; one of the clerks of 

‘ the household to the prince of Wales. 


Eastlooe. John Buller; comptroller of — 
the Mint.—Francis Gashry ; treasurer 
and paymaster of the ordnance. 


Penryn. Richard Edgecumbe; eldedt 
son of lord Edgecumbe ; appointed a 
commissioner of the Admiralty; a new 
writ ordered, Dec. 22, 1755, -he was 
re-chosen ; made comptroller of his ma- 
jesty’s household; a hew writ ordered, 
Dec. 1756, he was re-closen; suc- 
ceeded to the peerage on the death of 
his fatter, a new writ ordered, Noveme | 
ber 95, 1758.+John Plomtree.—Geo. 

wen; second brother to viscount 
Falmouth; cvlonel of & regiment of 
foot, and lieutenaut-governor of the 
Sailly islands. 

Tregony. Wiliam Trevanion; auditor 
of the dachy of Cornwall.—Jn. Puller. 

Bossiney. Edwin Sandys; eldest son to 
jord Sandys; made a commissioner of 
the admiralty ; a new writ ordered, 
April 6, 1757, he was re-elected.— 
Edw. W. Montaga, jun. 


St. Ives. George Hobart; son of the ear! 
of Buckioghamshire—James Whit- 
shed. 

Fowey. Jonathao Rashleigb.—George 
_ Bdgecumbe ; second ne lord Edge. 
cumbes a captain in the navy, and 
clerk of the council to the duchy of 
Lancaster. 


St. Germains. Edward Eliot; receiver- 
general of the duchy of Cornwall; 
made a commissioner of trade and plan- 
tations; a new writ ordered, Jan. 14, 
1760, he was re-chosen. — Anthony 
Champion. 

_ St. Michael’s. Robert Clive; not duly 
elected.—Simon Luttrell; found duly 
elected, and ought to have been ree 
turned, March 24, 1755.—Juhn Ste- 

henson ; on aul elected. — Richard 
ussey; found daly elected, and ongtit 

. to have been returned, March 24, 1755. 

. Newport. John Lee.—Edward Bacon ; 
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appointed steward of the three Chiltern 
uodreds in the county of Bucks; a 

new writ ordered, June 18, 1756; he 

was chosen for Norwich.—Rd. Bull. 


St. Mawes. Robert Nugent; made his 
election for Bristol; a new writ or- 
dered, December 2, 1754. — James 
Newsam; took the name of Craggs 
this parliament.—Hen. S. Conway ; 
brother to the earl of Hertford ; colonel! 
of a regiment of dragoons, and principal 
secretary to the lord lieutenant of Ire- 
Jand; appointed a groom of the bed- 
chamber to his majesty ; a new writ 

. ordered, November 26, 1756, he was re- 
elected. 


Callington. Sewallis Shirley; uncle to 

earl Ferrers.—Joho Sharpe; solicitor 
to the treasury ; died, a new writ or- 
dered, December 2, 1756.—Fane Wm. 
Sharpe. | 


CoumBertand. Sir John Pennington. — Sir 


James Lowther; died, a new writ or- 
dered, January 15, 1755.—Sir William 
Lowther; died, a new writ ordered, 
April 27, 1759.—Sir William Fleming ; 
died, a new writ ordered, April 6, 
1757.—Sir James Lowther. 


Carlisle. Sir C. Howard ; brother to the 
earl of Carlisle; colonel of a regi- 
ment of dragoons ; governor of Inver- 
ness and Fort Augustus, and K. B.— 
John Stanwix; governor of Carlisle, 
deputy guartermaster-general of the 
forces in South Britain ; and ranks as 
a lieutenant-colonel in the army. 


Cockermouth. Sir John Mordaunt; cou- 
sid to the earl of Peterborough ; colo- 
nel of a regiment of dragoons; go- 
vernor of Sheerness ; lieutenant- gene- 
ral, and one of his majesty’s equerries. 
—Percy Wynd. O’Brien; brother to 
the earlof Egremont; appointed acom- 
missioner of the treasury ; a new writ 
ordered, Dec. 19, 1755, be was re- 
elected ; created earl of Thomond in 
Ireland, November 29, 1756; made 
treasurer of his majesty’s household ; a 
new writ ordered, July 1, 1757, he was 
re-elected, and sworn of the privy 
council. 


Derpysuire. Lord George Cavendish ; next 


brother to the duke of Devonshire.— 
Sir Nathaniel Curzon; soon after the 
dissolution of this parliament, he was 
created baron Scarsdale, of Scarsdale 
in Derbyshire. 

Derby. Word Fred. Cavendish; third 
son to the duke of Devonshire ; lieu- 
tenant-colonel of a regiment of foot.— 
George Ven, Vernon. 


Davonsime. Sir ‘Wm. Courtenay.—Sir R. 
7 W. Bampfylde. 


Exeter. John Tuckfield; John. Rolle 
Walter. 
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Totness. Sir John Strange; master of 
the Rolls; died, a new writ ordered, 
Dec. 2, 1754.—Sir Richard Lioyd; 
solicitor-general to his majesty ; made 
ove of the barons of the Exchequer; a 
new writ ordered, November 15, 1759. 
— Richard Sav. Lloyd.—Browse Trist. 


Plymouth. Will. W. vise. Barrington ; 
Leeper of the great wardrobe ; appointed 
secretary at war; a new writ ordered, 
November 15, 1755, he was re-elected. 
—Samuel Dicker; died, a new writ 
ordered, January 14, 1760.—George 
Pocock ; vice-admiral of the red; ere- 
ated K. B. and made admiral of the 
blue in 1762. 


Oakhampton. Sir G. Lyttelton ; cofferer 
of his majesty’s household ; made chan- 
cellor and under treasurer of the Ex- 
chequer ; a new writ ordered, Nov. 23, 
1755, he was re-elected; called up to 
the House of Peers as lord Lyttleton, 
baron of Frankley in Worcestershire ; 
a new writ ordered, Dec. 4, 1756.— 
William Pitt; one of his majesty’s 
principal secretaries of state ; before in 
this parliament for Buckiugham ; made 
steward of the three Chiltera Hundreds 
in the county of Bucks; a new writ or- 
dered, July 1, 1757; be was chosen 
for Bath.—Thomas Potter ; one of the 
vice treasurers of Jreland; before in 
this parliament for Aylesbury; died, a 
new writ ordered, November 14, 1759. 
—George B. Rodney ; rear-admiral of 
the blue squadron of he majesty’s fleet. 
—Robert Vyner, jun. 


Barnstaple. Jobn Harris—George Am- 


yand. 


Plympton Earle. George Treby.—Wm. 
Baker; knighted. = 

Honiton. Geurge Yonge.—Henry R. 
Courtenay ; brother to sir William, af- 
terwards lord viscount Courtenay ; died, 
a new writ ordered, Nov. 15, 1763. 


Tavistock. Richard Rigby ; made a com- 
missioner of trade and plantations; a 
new writ ordered, December 22, 1755, 
he was re-elected; made master of the 
Rolls in Lreland; a new writ ordered, 
January 12, 1760, he was re-elecied.— 
Jettery French; died, a new writ or- 
dered, December 2, 1754.—Richard 
Vernon. 


Ashburton. George visc. Middleton ; of 
Ireland.—John Harris; master of bis 
majesty’s household; died, a new writ 
ordered, November 27, 1767. 


Dartmouth, Walter Carey ; clerk of the 
board of green cloth ; clerk in ordinary 
of the privy council, and a privy coun- 
sellor in Jreland; died, a new .writ or- 
dered, May 11, 1757.—Richard Howe ; 
next brother to lord viscount Howe ot 
the kingdom of Ireland, to whose titles 
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he succeeded in July 1758; a captain 
in the navy ; in 1759 made a culonel of 
marines. — John Jefferys; appointed 
warden of the Mint; a new writ or- 
dered, December 2, 1754, he was re- 
elected; made deputy ranger of St. 
James’s and Hyde Parks. 


Beeralston. Sir Franeis H. Drake ; 
ranger of Dartmore forest, and clerk 
of the board of green cloth.—John 
Bristow. 


Tiverton. Sir W. Yonge; one of the 
vice-treasurers of Ireland; died, a new 
writ ordered, November 15, 1755.— 
Thomas Ryder; appointed steward of 
the manor of Old Shoreham ; a new 
writ ordered, December 2, 1756.—Na- 
thaniel Byer j only son to the late 
lord chief justice, sir Dudley Ryder, 
knt.— Henry Pelham; appointed a 
commissioner of the customs; a new 
writ ordered, June 19, 1758.—Sir Edw. 
H. Montagu. 
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election to the 11th parliament, was by 
the House declared a void election, and 
a new writ ordered, Dec. 19, 1754.~- 
William Aug. Pitt; a major of dra- 
goons, afterwards promoted to be a lieu- 
tenant-colonel.—Henry Drax. --- Tho- 
mas Erle Drax; the double return 


‘made at the general election to the 11th 


parliament was by the House declared 
a vuid election, and a new writ ordered, 
Dec. 19, 1754.—Henry Drax; died, a 
new writ ordered, November 13, 1755. 
—-Edward Drax. 


Corfe Castle. Henry Bankes, --- John 


ond. 


Durgam. Henry lord vise. Barnard ; eldest 


son of the earl of Darlington ; bas a 
company in the foot guards; succeeded 
his father as earl of Darlington ; a new 
writ ordered, March 10, 1758.—-Raby 
Vane; second brother to the earl of 
Darlington; a captain in the navy.— 
George Bowes; died, a new writ or- 
dered, Nov. 20, 1760.---Robt. Shaftoe. 


Dowsersume. George Pitt.—Homphry Sturt. 
Poole. Sir Rich. Lyttelton ; a colonel in 
the army, and brother to sir George 


Durham. Jobn Tempest.—-H. Lambton. 
Essex. Sir John Abdy 3 died, a new writ or- 


Lyttelton, bart.; appointed master of 

the jewel office; a new writ ordered, 

December 4, 1756, he was re-elected ; 

aa a major-general in 1758,—Joseph 
ulston. 


Dorchester. Joseph lord Milton; of the 
kingdom of Ireland; 90n in-law to the 
duke of Dorset.--John Pitt; a com- 
missioner of trade and plantations ; ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners of 
the Admiralty; a new writ ordered, 
Dec. 4, 1756, he was re-elected. 

Lyme Regis. Francis Fane; a commis- 
sioner of trade and plantations; died, a 
new writ ordered, June 6, 1757.--- 
Henry Fane ; one of the chief clerks of 

» the privy conncil.--Thomas Fane. 

Weymouth and Melcombe Regis. Lord 

ohn Cavendish ; third brother to 
the. duke of Devonshire. —- Welbore 
Ellis; a commissioner of the admi- 
ralty ; appointed one of the vice-trea- 
surers of” Jreland; a new writ ordered, 
December 23, 1755, be was re-elected. 
--George Doddington; clerk of the 
pells in Ireland ; appointed treasurer of 
the navy ; anew wnit ordered, Dec. 23, 
he was re-elected; soon after the dis- 
solution of this parliament, he was cre- 
ated baron Melcombe of Melcombe 
Regis in Dorsetshire.—Jobn Tucker. 


Malden. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Cirencester. 


dered, April 10, 1759.—-Sir W. Mayn- 
ard.---William Harvey. 


Colchester. John Olmius.~-Cha. Gray ; 


not duly elected.---Isaac Martin 

bow ; found duly elected, and ought to 
have been returned, March 13, 1755. 
ici Robert Colebrook.—John Bul- 


Harwich. John Phillipson; surveyor- 
_ general of bis majesty’s works ; died, a 


new wnit ordered, Dec. 3, 1756.---Wm. 


_lord visc. Duncannon ; eldest son to the 


earl of Beeborough ; a commissioner 
of the treasury ; 1» this parliament be- 
fore for Saltash ; succeeded his father 
in the peerage, a new writ ordered, 
Dec. 20, 1758..~Thomas Sewell.— 
Wenman Coke. ) 


Thomas Chester.—Nor- 
borne Berkeley. 


Gloucester. Gorge A. Selwyn; sar- 


veyor of the meltings of the Mint, and 
register of the Court of Chancery in the 
island of Barbadoes; appointed pay- 
master of the board of works ; @ new 
writ ordered, Dec. 22, 1755, he was re~ 
elected.~--Charles Barrow. | 

Benjamin Bathurst; eldest 
gon of lord Bathurst.—John Dawney ; 
brother to lord visc. Downe of the 


~“ 


kingdom of Ireland, to which title he 
succeeded on his brother’s death ia 


. Sir Thomas Clavering.— ate ee oo 
ames Bradenell; brother to the earl Tewkesbury. John Martin. —- Nicho 
of Cardigan. Calvert. 


Werchom. John Pitt.—-William A. Pitt; | Haneronpsiine. Edward lord Harley ; suc- 
the double return made at the general -  geeded his father as earl of Oxford aud 
2 


ans sae Jobn Fred. Pioney.---Thomas 
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earl Mortimer; a new writ ordered, 
April 18, 1755.~--Sir Jobo Morgan.-— 
Velters Cornewall. 

Hereford. Cha. F. Scudamore; master 
of his majesty’s tennis court, groom 
porter, and cursitor in the Court of 
Chancery in Jreland.---Jobn Symons, 


Leominster. Sic C. H. Williams ; envoy 
extraordinary tothe court of Russia ; 
died, a new writ ordered, November 20, 
1759.—-Chase Price.—-Ricbard Gorges. 


Weobly. Savage Mostyn; a captain in 
the navy ; a comptroller of the navy ; 
made a rear-admiral of the blue; made 
a commissioner of the Admiralty ; a 
new writ ordered, April 6, 1757, he 
was re-elected; died, a new writ or- 
dered, December 1, 1757.---Geo. V. 
Vernon, jus.---Jobn Craster. 
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Fieatrorpsuirg. Paggen Hale; died, a new 
writ ordered, April 11, 1755.-—William 
Plumer.—-Charles Gore. 

St. Albans. James Grimstone ; eldest 
son of lord viscount Grimstone of the 
kingdom of freland, to whose title he 
succeeded in December 1770.---James 
West ; joint secretary to the treasury. 


Hertford. Nathaniel Brassey.---George 


Harrison; died, a new writ ordered,. 


December 6, 1759.---George lord visc. 
Fordwich ; sen to earl Cowper, after- 
wards earl Cowper. 


Hontincponsuire. John lord Carysfort ; of 
Ireland; a commissioner of the Ad- 
eT anew writ ordered, April 6, 
1757, he was re-elected.—Coulson Fel- 
lowes. 

_ Huntingdon. Edward Montagu.— Robert 
Jones; a merchant in London, and an 
elders brother of the Trinity House. 


Lewis M. Watson; brother to lord 


Rent. 
- . Monson; one of the auditors of the 


imprest; called up to the House of |— 


Lords by the tithe of baron Sondes of 
Lees Court in the county of Kent; a 
new writ ordered, May 22, 1760.---Sir 
Wynd. Knatchbuil.— Robert Fairfax ; 
brother to Jord Fairfax of Cameron in 
Scotland, afterwards lord Fairfax. 
Canterbury. Sir James Creed; a mer- 
chant ia London, and.a director of the 
East lndia Company.---Matthew Rob. 
Morrice. | 
Rochester. Jobn Byng; ancle of lord 
viscount Torrington; admiral of the 
blue; died, a new writ ordered, March 
22, 1757.--Isaac Townshend ; admiral 
of the white, and master of Greenwich 
Hospital, and ao elder brother of the 
Trinity House.---Nicholas Haddock. 
Maidstone. Heneage lord Guernsey ; 
" eldest son of the earl of Aylesbury, to 
whose tithe. he sueceeded ; a Rew writ 
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ordered Dec. 1, 1757.~-Saville Finch ; 
cousin to the earl of Aylesturd.-—-Gabriel 
Hanger. : 


Queenborough. Sir Piercy Brett; acap- 
tain in the navy.—Charles Frederick ; 
surveyor-general of the ordnance, and 
comptroller of the Jaboratory at Wool- 
wich; madeaK.B.in1761.  ¢ 


Lancasuire. J. Smith, lord Strange; only 
son of the earl of Derby; lord lieute- 
nant and Custos Rotulorum of. shia 
county ; eae chancellor of the 
ducby of Lancaster; a new writ or- 
dered, Dec. 7, 1762, he was re-clected. 
---Peter Bold. * 


Preston. Nicholas Fazakerley — Ed- 
mund Starkie. 

Lancaster. Francis Reynolds; died, a 
new writ ordered, Dec. 15, 1758.--- 
Edward Martin. — George Warren ; 
made a K. B. in 1761. : 

Nene Peter Legh.---Randal Wilbra- - 

am. + 

Wigan. Richard Barry; oncle to the 
earl of Barrymore ; a master and com- 
mander in the navy.-—Sir William 
Meredith. — 

Clithero. Tho. Lister.-—-Asheton Curzon. 


Liverpool. Jobn Hardman; died, a new 
writ ordered, Dec. (11, 1755.—Ellis 
Cunkffe; created a baronet, March 
24, 1759.---Thomas Salusbury ; died,a 
new writ ordered, March 12, 1756.--__- 
Charles Pole. 


Leicestersuire. Sir Thomas Palmer.~-Ed- 
ward Smith. 
said George Wright.--James Wig- 
| ey. ? 
LincomnsuireE. Robert Vyner.---Tho, Which- 
cot. 


- Lincoln. George Monson; second son 
te lord Monson; a hieutenant ia the 
foot guards.---John Chaplin. 

Boston. ord Robert Bertie; uncle to 
the duke of Ancaster and Kesteven; a 
Jord of the bedchamber to the prince of 
Wales, and colonel of a regiment of 
foot.---Charles Amcotts. : 

Great Grimsby. William Lock.—Joha 
Gore. 

Stamsord. John Har. Thursby.--- Robert 

- Barber; a clerk of the privy seal, and 
clerk of the council of the court of re- 
quests. 

Grantham. lard George Manners; third 
son to the duke of RuWand.—Sic Jobn 
Cust; clerk of the household to the 
princess dowager of Wales. 


Muppiesex. Sir Wm. B. Proetor.~George 
Cooke ; chief prathogotary im the-Court 
ef Commen Pleas. . 
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Westminster. 
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Edw: Cornwallis ;. brother 
to earl Cornwallis ; colonel of a regi- 
ment of foot; groom of the bedcham- 
ber to his majesty; made a major- 
general.—Sir John Crosse. 


London. Sir Jobn Barnard; an alder- 


man of London ; Jord mayor in 1738. 
-—Slingsby Bethell; an alderman of 
London; lord mayor in 1756; died, 
a new writ ordered, Nov. 23, 1758.--Sir 
Richard Glyn; an alderman of Lon- 
don; lord mayor ion 1759.—Sir Robert 
Ladbroke ; an alderman of London; 
lord mayor in 1748.-—William Beck- 
ford; an alderman of London. 


Momournsamre. William Morgan-—Capel 


Hanbury. 


Monmouth. Benjamin Bathurst ; brother 


to lord Bathurst ; out-ranger of Wind- 
sor forest. 


Nostox. George Townshend ; eldest son of. 


lord viscount Townshend; afterwards: 
a colonel in the army ; brigadier-gene- 
ral in North America, and colonel of a 
regiment of foot; made a major-general 
in March 1761.—Armine Wodehouse ; 
eldest son of sir Armine Wodehouse, 
bt. to whose title he succeeded May 2, 
1777. 


Norwich. John lord Hobart; eldest son 


of the earl of Buckinghamshire; ap- 

inted comptroller of his majesty’s, 
ousehold ; a new writ ordered, Dec. 
22, 1755, he was re-elected ; sncceeded : 
his father as earl of Buckinghamshire ; ' 
anew writ ordered, Dec. 2, 1756.— 


Harbord Alarbord; eldest son of sir'|} 


William Morden Harbord, bart. and a 
. B.-—Harace Walpole; brother to, 
the late earl of Orford ;.a teller of the 


Exchequer, and auditor-general of the.| . 


Seong ar called up tothe House of 
eers by the title of baron Walpole of 


Wolterton in the county of Norfolk ; a |. 


hew writ ordered, June 18, 1756.--- 
Edward Bacon; before in this parlia- 
ment for Newport, Cornwall; a com- 
missioner of trade and plantations; in 
1758 he was chosen chairman of privi- 
leges and elections in room of viscount 


Dupplin, and was continued in the | 


Same important trust during the 12th 
and 13th parliaments, when in the Srd 
session of the last, the justly-celebrated 
Grenville act passed, by which con- 
tested elections céased to be tried at the 
bar of the House. 7 


Lynn-Regis. Sir John Turner.—-Horace 
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Walpole ; succeeded his father as lord | 
Walpole of Wolterton; a new writ or- | 


dered, Feb. 16, 1757.--Horace Wal- 


pole ; third sun to the late earl of Or- | 
ord; usher of the Exchequer; comp- 


troller of the pipe office, and clerk of 
the estreats in the Court of Exchequer : 
OL. XV. 
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in this parliament before for Castle 
Rising; afterwards earl of Orford. 


Yarmouth. Sir E. Walpole; second son 


of the late earl of Orford; clerk of the 
pells in England; and clerk of the 
pleas in Ireland.--Charles Townshend ; 
second son of Jord viscount Townshend ; 
appointed treasurer of the chamber ; a 
new writordered, December 4, 1756, 
he was chosen for Saltash in Cornwall. 
---Charles Townshend ; nephew to lord 
viscount Townshend. 


Thetford. Lord Henry Beauclerk ; uncle 


to the duke of St. Albans; died, Jan. 6, 
1761, no new writ issued.---Charles F. 
Scudamore; made his election for the 
city of Hereford; a new writ ordered, 
Dec. 2, 1754.---Herb. R. Westphaling. 


Castle- Rising. Thomas Howard; second 


NORTHAMPTONSRIRE. 


son of the earl of Suffolk and Berk- 
shire; a counsellor at law.—Horace 
Walpole ; third som of the late earl of 
Orford ; usher of the Exchequer, &c. ; 
made steward of the three Chiltern 
Flundreds; a new writ ordered, Feb. 
16, 1757, he was chosen for Lynn- 
Regis.—Charles Boon. 

Sir Edmund Isham ; 
atressor to the deputy. earl Marshal.-— 
Valentine Kaightley ; died, a new writ 
ordered, Dec. 2, 1754.—-William Cart- 
wright. 


Peterborough. Edw. W. Montagn ; uncle 


to the earl of Sandwich ;. died, Jan. 22, 
1761, no new writ issued.---Matthew 
Lamb. created a baronet, January 17, 
1755. ak . 


Northampton. George Compton ; brother 


to the earl of Northampton, to whose 
title he succeeded ; a new writ ordered, 
Dec. 2, 1754.---Charles Compton; bro- 
ther to the earl of Northampton ; died, 
a new writ ordered, Nov. 27, 1755.--- 
Richard Blackwell. --- Charles. Mon- 
tagu; died, a new writ ordered, May 
30, 1759.--Frederick Montagu. 


Brackley. Marshe Dickinson.—Thomas 


Humberstone ; died, a new writ or- 
dered, Nov. 13, 1755.—-Sir Wm. More- 
ton ; recorder of the city of London. 


_Higham- Ferrers. John Yorke; fourth 


son of the earl of Hardwicke; clerk of 
the crown in the Court of Chancery ; 
appointed clerk to the commission of 
bankrupts; a new. writ ordered, Dec. 
22, 1755, he was re-elected. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. Sir Wm. Middleton; died, 


a new writ ordered, Dec. 1, 1757.--- 
George Delaval.---Sir Henry Grey. 


Newcastleupon Tyne. Sir Walt. Blacket. 


—-Matthew Ridley.. 


. “Morpeth. Thomas Duncombe.---Robert 


Ord; made ‘chief baron of the Exche- 
quer in Scotland; a new writ ordered, 


AN 
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Notrincwamsume. Lord Robert Sutton ; ‘ge- 


OXFORDSHIRE. 
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November 23, 1755.-—Sir M. Fether- 
stonhaugh. 

Berwick upon Laced. Thomas Watson. 
—John Delaval. 


cond son of the duke of Rutland; co- 

lonel of a regiment of light borse.— 

John Thornhaugh ; teok the name of 

Hewet in this parliament. 

_ Nottingham. G. Aug. vise. Howe; of 
Ireland; has a company ip the foot 
guards, and aid-de-camp to the duke of 
Cumberland ; made colonel of a regi- 
ment of foot, and a brigadier-general in 
North America; killed neav Ticon- 
derago ; a new writ ordered, Nov. 28, 
4758.-—--William Hewe ; second brother 
to the deceased member ; a licutenant- 
colonel in the army.—-Sir Willoughby 
Aston. | 

East Retford. Jobn White. -~ Jobo 
Shelley ; appointed keeper of the re- 
cords in the Tower; a new writ or- 
dered, Nov. 15, 1755, he was re-elected ; 
appointed clerk of the pipe; a new writ 
ordered, January 28, 1757, he was re- 
elected. 


Nework. John Manners; made keeper 
of his majesty’s palace of Whitehall ; 
a new writ ordered, May 26, 1756, he 
was re-elected.—J. Staunton Charle- 
ton; chairman of the committee of 
supply. 

Philip ford visc. Wenman ; 
declared not duly elected.---Sir J. Dasb- 
wood; declared not duly elected.— 
Thos. lord visc. Parker; declared duly 
elected, April 23, 1755.—-Sir Edward 

Turner; declared duly elected, April 
93, 1755. 

Oxford University. Sir Roger Newdi- 
zate.—Peregrine Palmer. 

Oxford. Robert Lee.—Tho. Rowney ; 
died, a new writ ordered, Nov. 13, 1759. 
-—Sir Thomas Stapylton. 

Woodstock. John visc. Bateman; of the 
kingdom of Ireland; made a commis- 
sioner of the Admiralty ; a new writ 
ordered, Dec. 22, 1755, he was re- 
elected; made treasurer of the house- 
hold; anew writ ordered, December 2, 
1756, he was re-elected ; made master 
of the buck hounds; a new writ or- 
dered, July 1, 1757, he was re-elected. 
---Anthony Keck. 

Banbury. Frederick lord North; eldest 

. gon of the earl of Guilford; made a 

commissioner of the treasury ; a new 
writ ordered, May 29, 1759, he was 
re-elected; made joint paymaster-ge- 
neral of the land forces, &c.; a new 
writ ordered, Nov. 11, 1766, he was 
re-elected ; made chancellor and under 
treasurer of the Exchequer; a new 
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‘writ ordered, Nov. 2S, 1767, he was re- 
elected. 


Rurtanosume. Brownlow lord Burleigh ; 


eldest son of the earl of Exeter; suc- 
ceeded to the peerage on the death of 
his father ; a new writ ordered, Dec. 2, 
1754.~-George B. Brudenell; cousin 
to the earl of Cardigan ; one of his ma- 
jesty’s equerries.--Thomas Noel. 


Sarop. Sir Jobn Astley.—Richard Lister, 
Shrewsbury. Robert Moore. — Thomas _ 


Hill. 

Bridgenorth. William Whitmore ; bro- 
ther to sir Thomas Whitmore, K. B. ; 
a major in the foot guards ; made colo- 


nel of a regiment of foot, and a major- . 


general.---John Grey ; brother to the 


» earl of Stamford; a clerk comptroller ; 


of the board of green cloth. 

Ludlow. Richard Herbert; died, a new 
writ ordered, Dec. 2, 1754.—Edward 
Herbert.—Henry Bridgeman ; eldest 
son of sir Orlando Bridgeman, bart. — 


Great Wenlock. William Forester ; died, 
a new writ ordered, Nov. 23, 1758.-- 
George Forester ; eldest son of Brook 
Forester, 
gon of the other member. 

Bishop’s Castle. J. Dashwood King.—r 
Barnaby Blackwell; died, and on sir 
Robert de Cornéwall’s withdraswing bis 
petition, a new writ was ordered, Jan. 
14, 1755.-- Walter Waring; made 


& oe 


Yad a 


esq.-—-Brook Forester; eldest 


steward of the three Chiltern Hundreds | 


in the county of Buckingham; a new 
writ was ordered, February 7, 1759.--- 
Henry Grenville; third brother to ear! 
Temple. 


Somensersnine. Sir Charles K.Tyote.—Thoe- 


mas Prowse. 


Bristol. RobertNugent; a commissioner — 


of the treasury ; made one of the vice- 
treasurers of Ireland; a new writ or- 
dered, Dec. 19, 1759, be was re- 
elected.---Richard Beckford; died, @ 
new writ ordered, Feb. 3, 1756.~- 
Jarrit Smith. 
Bath, Sir John Ligonier ; a general 10 
the army; colonel of the royal regi- 
ment of horse-guards; governor © 
Plymouth, and lieutenant-gener?’ - 
the ordnance; made commander 10 
chief of his majesty’s forces in Great 
Britain ; and colonel of the first regi- 
ment of foot guards, October 1757 5 
created viscount Ligonier 10 the king- 
dom of Ireland, Dec. 10, 1757.-—Robt. 
Henley ; recorder of Bath, and solici- 
tor-general to the prince of Wales 5 
_ made attorney-general to his majesty 5 
a new writ ordered, Dec. 2, 1756; he 
was re-elected; made lord keeper of 
the great seal; a new writ order f 
July 1, 1757.—William Pitt; one ° 


a] 
his majesty’s principal secretaries of 
state, 


Wells. Edwardlord Digby ; ofthe king- 
dom of Ireland; groom of the bed- 
chamber to the prince of Wales ; died, 
a new writ ordered, Dec. 6, 1757.--- 
Robert Digby ; brother to the deceased 
member; a captain in the navy.— 
Charles Tudway. 

_ Taunton, lerd Car r; of 

the Vagdon oF Ireland. Boon after 

the dissolution ef this parliament his 
majesty was pleased to advance him to 


wnt ordered, Dec. 2, 1754.---Robert 
Maxwell; eldest son of John Maxwell, 
eq. whom his majesty was pleased to 
create baron Farnham in Ireland, May 6, 


1756, to which e he succeeded | 
19 1759; and in cober 1760, was 
raised to the dignity of viscount. 


Bridgewater. John earl of Egmont; of 
Ireland.—_Robert Baleh. 

Minehead. Charles Whitworth.—Daniel 
Boone; a clerk of the household to the 
princess dowager of Wales. 

Ichester. Thomas Lockyer.—John Tal- 
bot; brother to lord Talbot; made a 
commissioner of trade and plantations ; 
anew writ ordered, Dec. 22, 1755, he 
was re-elected ; died, a new writ or- 
dered, Dec. 2, 1756.—Joseph T. Lock- 
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admiralty ; @ pew writ ordered, April 
18, 1757, he was ye-elected.—Sir Ed- 
da Hawke; -vice-admiral of the 
white. 


Yarmouth. ‘Thomas Holmes; created 


baron Holmes of Kilmalleck in Ireland. 
—Henry Holmes; brother to the other 
member ; colonel of a regiment of foot, 
and lieutenant-yovernor of the Isle of 
Wight; made a major-general in Fe- 
bruary 1756, and a lieutenant-general 
in April 1759. 


Petersfield. Wm. G. Hamilton; made a 


commissioner of trade and plantations ; 
@ new writ ordered, April 15, 1756, he 
was re-elected. — William Beckford ; 
made his election for London.—Sir 
Jobn Phillips. -_ 


Deis: Thomas L. Dummer; clerk 
0 


the great wardrobe.—Ralph Jen- 
nison; master of his majesty’s buck 
hounds; died, a ‘new writ ordered, 
May 22, 1758.—Charles Holmes ; bro- 
ther to the members for Yarmouth ia 
this county ; rear-admiral of the blue. 


Stockbridge. John Gibbons.—Geo. Hay ; 


official principal to the arches court of 
Canterbury; vicar-general to the arch- 
hishop of Canterbury, and chancellor of 


-the diocese of Worcester; made acom- | 


missioner of the admiralty ,; a new writ 
ordered, Dee. 2, 1756, he was re- 
elected. 


I: Newton. Sir John Barrington.— Harcourt 
Hilborn Port. Edmand Walter.—Tho- Powell. 
mas Medlycott. Christ-Church. Sir T. Robinson ; one of 


his majesty’s principal secretaries of 


~iTuMPToN. Lord Harry Powlett; suc- 
ceeded his brother as duke of Bolton ; 
a new writ ordered, Dec. 19, 1754. 
—Cha. . of Winchester ; eldest 
son of the duke of Boiton; a lieutenant- 
colunel in the army, and lieutenant- 
governor of the Tower of London ; in 
this parliament before for Lymington ; 
succeeded his father as duke of Bolton ; 
7 ‘ef writ ordered, hie 16, 1759.— 

- B. Legge; uncle to the earl of 
Dartmouth ; chancellor and ander-trea- 
surer of the Exchequer; in thi par- 
jiament before for Orford.—Alexander 
Thistleth waite. 

Winchester. James margq. of Carnarvon ; 
eldest son of the duke of Chandos ; 
ranger of Enfield Chace.—Henry Pen- 
ton ; letter carrier to his majesty. 

Southampton. Anth. L. Swymmer ; died, 
& new writ ordered, March 24, 1760.— 
Heary Dawkins.—Hans Stanley ; made 
& commissioner of the Admiralty; a 
pew writ ordered, Dec, 1, 1757, he 
was re-elected. 

Portsmouth. Sir Wm. Rowley ; admiral 
of the white, and rear-admiral of Great 

3 Made a commissioner of the 


- 


state ; made keeper af the great ward- 
robe; a new writ ordered, Nov. 15, 
1755, he was re-elected. At the end 
of this parliament he was created baron 
Grantham of Grantham in the county 
of Lincola.—John Mordaunt; only 
brother to the earl of Peterborough ; a 
lieutenant. colonel in the army; madc 
one of the commissioners for trade and 
plantations; a new writ ordered, Novy. 
11, 1756, he was re-elected. 


Lymington. Sir C. Powlett; eldest son 


of lurd Harry Powlett; a leutenaat- 
colonel in the army, and lieutenant-go- 
vernor of the Tower of London; his 
father succeeding his brother as duke of 
Bolton, August 25, 1754, he was from 
that time styled marquis of Winches- 
ter; made steward and bailiff of the 
three Chiltern Hundreds; a new writ 
ordered, January 8, 1755.-—Lord H 
Powlett; second son of the duke of 
Bolton; a captain in the navy.—Harry 
Burrard; ranger of the New Forest, 
and governor of Calshot Castle. 


Whitchurch. William Powlett; died, ® 


new writ ordered, March 2, 1757.-- 
George Jennings.—Tho. Townshend; 
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son of the right hon. Thomas Towns- 
hend, and nephew of visc. Townshend ; 
made one of the commissioners of the 
treasury ; a new writ ordered, Dec. 17, 
1765, he was re-elected; made pay- 
master-general of the land forces; a 
new writ ordered, Nov. 27,/1767, he 
was re-elected. : 


Andover. Francis B. Delaval.---Jobn 
Whit. Griffin; has a company io the 
foot guards ; made colonel of a regi- 
ment of foot in October 1759, and the 
game yeara major-general; in January 
1761, made a lieutenant-yeneral, and 
a knight of the bath; in April 1766, 

- made colonel of the first regiment of 
grenadier. guards; made colonel of a 
regiment of dragoons. : 


SraFrorpsHire. W. L. Gower; uncle te car! 
Gower; died, a new writ ordered, Dec. 
20, 1756.~-Henry F. Thynne; brother 

~ to viscount Weymouth.—-Wm. Bagot ; 
eldest son of sir Walter Wagstaff 
Bagot, bart. 

Litchfield. Granville, visc. Trentham ; 
succeeded his father as earl Gower, and 
is since created marquis of Stafford; a 
new writ ordered, January 7, 1755.—- 
Henry Vernon.---Thomas Anson ; elder 
brother of Jord Anson. 

Stafford. Wm. Chetwynd; brother to 
viseount Chetwynd; master worker of 

athe Mint.---Wm. R. Chetwynd ; only 
son of viscount Chetwynd of Ireland. 

Newcastle-under-Line. Bapt. L. Gower ; 
uncle to earl Gower.---Jolhn Walde- 


grave ; brother to earl Waldegrave ; a{- 


groom of his majesty’s bedchamber, 
‘ and colone) of a regiment of foot; 

made colonel ofa regi 

and a major-general; in 1759.made a 

lieutenant-general, and in 1760 go- 

vernor of Plymouth. 


Tamworth. Thomas Villiers; brother to 
the earl of Jersey; a commisioner of 

_ the admiralty ; created baron Hyde of 

_ Hindon in the county of Wilts; a new 
writ ordered, June 18, 1756.---George 
Bussy, visc. Villiers; only son of the 
earl of Jersey.---Sir Robert Burdett. 


SvurroLk. Sir Cordell Firebrace ; died, a new 
| writ ordered, February 4, 1759.—--Row- 
land Holt.-—John Affleck. 


Ipsxich. Edward Vernon; died, a new 
writ ordered, Dee. 1, 1757.---Thomas 
Staunton.--Samuel Kent; died, a new 

"writ ordered, Nov. 13, 1759.---George 
Montgomery. 


Dunwich. Sir J. G. Downing.--Soame 
Jenyns; made a commissioner of trade 
and plantations; a new writ ordered, 
Dec. 22, 1755, he was re-elected ; 
made steward of the three Chiltern 
Hundreds ia the county of Bucking- 


ment of dragoons, 


ham; he was elected for the town of 
Cambridve. 


Orford. H. B. Legge; uncle to the earl 


of Dartmouth ; made chancellor and 
under treasurer of the Exchequer; a 
new writ ordered, Dec. 2, 1756, he was 
re-elected; again appointed to the same 
offices; a new writ ordered, July 1, 
1757, he was re-elected ; made steward 
ofthe three Chiltern Hundreds in the 
county of Buckingham; a new writ 
ordered, Jan. 23, 1758, he was re- 
elected; made surveyor of the petty 
customs of the port of London ; a new 
writ ordered, Dec. 7, 1759, he was re- 
elected for the county of Southampton. 
--Charles Fitzroy ; brother to the duke 
of Grafton ; has a company in the foot 
uards ; made a groom of his majesty’s 
chamber ; a new writ ordered, June 


- 16, 1760; made a grooni of the bed- 


chamber to his majesty ; as was also 
-~-John Offley; made keeper of the 
private roads; a new writ ordered, 
April 9, 1756, he was re-elected ; made 
a groom of his majesty’s bedchamber ; 
a new writ ordered, July 1, 1757, he 
was re-elected. 


Aldborough. William W. Ashe.-—Zac. 


P. Fonnereau. 


Sudbury. Thomas Fonnereau.—-Thomas 


Walpole ; second son of the right hon. 
Horatio Walpole ; created in 1756 lord 
Walpole of Wolterton in the county of 
Norfolk; a London merchant. 


Eye. Courthorpe Clayton; made avenor 


and clerk martial to his majesty; @ 


- new writ ordered, Dec. 1, 1757, he 


was re-elected.-—-Nicholas Haruinge; 
recorder of Kingstun upon-Thames ; 
attorney-general to the duke of Cum- 
berland, and one of the secretaries to 
the treasury ; died, a new writ ordered, 
April 17, 1758.---Henry Townshend ; 
nephew to viscount ‘ownsbend ; a cap- 
tain inthe army in1759 ; made captain 
of a company in the funt guards ; made 
steward of the three Chiltern Hundreds 
in the county of Buckingham; a new 
writ ordered, Jan. 16, 1760.---Charles 
visc. Brome; eldest son of ear! Corn- 
wallis; a captain in the army. 


St. Edmund’s- Bury. William vise. Pe- 


tersham ; only son of the earl of Har- 
rington ; colonel of the second troop of 


_horse grenadier guards, and customer 


of Dublin; succeeded his father a8 earl 
of Harrington; a new writ ordered, 
Dec. 14, 1756.—--A. Henry, earl of 
Euston; grandson and heir of the duke 
of Grafton; a gentleman of the bed- 
chamber to the prince of Wales; suc- 


- ceeded his grandfather as duke of 


Grafton ; a new writ ordered, May 16; 
1757.—-A. John Hervey.—-F. Hervey 5 
uncle to the earl of Bristol.-A. J. 


‘ 
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Hervey ; brother to the eart of Bristol ; 
acaptain inthenavy. ‘There being an 

mamnber of votes for the two last 
mentioned, the House declared it to 
be a void election, in respect of the 
hon. Felton Hervey, and the hon. 
Angostus John Hervey; a new writ 
ordered, Dec. 2, 1754.---Felton Her- 
vey ; groom of the bedchamber to the 
duke of Cumberland. 


Smeey. Arthur Onslow; Speaker of this and 
the four preceding parljaments.—-Tho- 
mas Bugden. 


Southwark. William Belchier.—William 
Hammond. 


Blechingley, Sir Kenrick Clayton.— 
William Clayton ; brother to the above. 


Ryegate. Charles Yorke ; second son of 
the earl of Hardwicke; made solicitor- 
general to his majesty; a new writ 
ordered, Dec. 2, 1756,-he was re- 


elected.--Charles Cocks; made clerk |. 


of the deliveries of the ordnance; a 
new writ ordered, June 19, 1758, re- 
elected. 


Guilford. Richard Onslow; brother to 
the right hon. Arthur Onslow ; a lieu- 
tenant-general; captain of the first 
troop of horse grenadier guards, and 
governor of Plymouth; died, a new 
writ ordered, March 24, 1760.—George 
Onslow ; son of the deceased member ; 
has a company in the fvot guards ; 
made out-ranger of Windsor Forest ; a 
new writ ordered, Dec. 18, 1765, he 
was re-elected.—Sir John Elwill. 


Gatton. James Colebrooke; ereated a 
baronet of Great Britain, October 12, 
-1759.--Thomas Brand. 


Haslemere. Philip Cart. Webb; secre- 
tary to the commissioners of bankrupts, 
and one of the solicitors of the treasury. 
--John More Molyneux ; died, a new 
writ ordered, Nov. 15, 1759.-—-Thomas 
M. Molyneux; a captain of the foot 
guards ; promoted to a company im the 
oot guards, 


Stssex,. Thomas Pelham.—-John Butler. 


Chichester. George visc. Bury; eldest 
son of the earl of Albemarle; colonel of 
a regiment of foot; aide-du-camp, and 
one of the gentlemen of the bedchamber 
to the duke of Cumberland ; succeeded 
his father as earl of Albemarle; a new 
writ ordered, Jan. 8, 1755.---Augustus 
Keppel ; next brother to the earl of Al- 
bemarle ; a captain in the navy; made 

: a colonel of marines in 1760.---John 
Page. 

Horsham. Sir Lionel Pilkington.-—Chas. 
ingram ; nephew to visceunt Irwin; a 
groom of the bedchamber to the prince 
ef Wales. 
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Midhurst. Siv Johan Peachey.—Johno 
Sargent; a merchant in London. 


Lewes. Francis Poole.—-Tho. Sergison. 


Shoreham. Robert Bristow. -- Richard 
Stratton; died, a new writ ordered, 
Dec. 20, 1758.---Sir W. Peere Wil- 

_liams; made a captain in the army by 
brevet in 1759; made a captain of 
dragoous. 


Bramber. George visc. Malpas ; eldest 
son of the earl of Cholmondeley ; a 
lieutenant-colonel in the army.—-Na- 


don. 


Steyning. Hitch Young; died, a new 
writ orilered, Feb. 5, 1759.--Frazer 
Honywood ; a banker in London ; died, 
a new writ ordered, Feb. 1, 1764.--- 
Alexander Hume. 


East Grinsted. Joseph Yorke; fourth 
son of the earl of Hardwicke ; colonel 
of a regiment of foot, and a major- 
general; ambassador extraordinary and 

sec nba Ao the states-general.—- 
ir Whistler Webster. 

Arundel. George Colebrooke ; a banker 
in London, and cbirograpber in the 
Court of Comthon Pleas; Thomas 
Griffin; admiral of the blue. 


Warwioxsuire. Sir Charles Mordaunt.--Wm. 


Craven; brother to lord Craven. 


Coventry. Samuel Greathead.--- William 
Groves. . 


Warwick. Wills ear] of Hilsborough ; of 

’ Jreland; made treasurer of the cham- 
ber ; anew writ ordered, Dec. 16, 1755, 
he was re-elected ; created baron Har- 
wich of Harwich inthe county of Essex 5 
a new writ ordered, Dec. 2, 1756.~- 
John Spencer ; nephew of the duke of 
Marlborough.---Henry Archer; brother 
of Jord Archer. | 


WESTMORELAND. Sir George Dalston.-—Jobn 


Dalston; died, a new writ ordered, 
May 28, 1759.~ Robert Lowther. 


Appleby. Philip Honywood; colonel] of 
a regiment of foot; not duly elected.—- 
Fletcher Norton; king’s counsel at law. 
William Lee ; vot duly elected.---Philip 

~ Honywood ; colonel of dragoons ; made 
a major-general, and governor ef King~ 
ston-upon-Hull; mede a lieutenant- 
general in 1768. 


Witsmre. Sir Robert Long.---Edward Pop- 
ham. . 


New Sarum. W.P. Bouverie; eldest son 
of viscount Folkstone; succeeded his 
father as viscount Folkstone, but no 
new writ was issued.—Julines Beck- 
ford.-—Edward Poore; withdrew his 
petition, and the clerk of the crown at- 
tended with the writ, which was amended 
accordingly. | : 


thaniel Newnham ; a merchant in Lon- 
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Wilton. Robert S. Herbert; uncle to the 
earl of Pembroke; receiver-general of 
the crown lands.---William Herbert; 
uncle to the ear! of Pembroke ; colonel 
of a regiment of dragoons, and one of 

* the grooms of his inajesty’s bedcham- 
ber ; made a major-general in 3 
died, a new writ ordered, April 18, 
1757.~-Nicholas Herbert ; uncle to the 
earl of Pembroke; treasurer to the 
princess Amelia. 

Downton. James Cope; died, a new 
writ ‘ordered, Dee. 8, 1756.---Edward 
Poore.--James Hayes; made steward 

_ of the manor of Old Shoreham ; a new 
writ ordered, July 4, 1757.-—Charles 
Pratt ; his majesty’s attorney-general. 

Hindon. Bisse Richards; died, a new 
writ ordered, Jan. 10, 1756.-—William 

- Mabbot.—James Dawkins; died, a new 
writ ordered, Jan. 16, 1758.—James 
Calthorpe; yeoman of the removing 
wardrobe. 

Heytesbury. Pierce A’Court.—William 
A’Court; bas a company in the foot 
guards; made a major-general. 


Westbury. Chauncy Townshend ; a mer- 
chant io London.—Peregrine Bertie. 
Calne. Thomas Duckett ; a merchant in 
London; made steward of the mavor 
of Kennington in the county of Sarry ; 
@ new writ ordered, July 4, 1757.~- 
George Hay; one of the commissioners 
of the admiralty ; bis majesty’s ad- 
vocate-general; vicar-general to the 
archbishop of Canterbury, and chan- 
cellor of the diocese of Worcester; in 
this parliament before for Stockbridge. 

_ =—-William Nortbey. 

Devizes, Samuel Garth.—Wam. Wilby. 


Chippenhum. Edward Bayntun Rolt.—- 
Samuel Fludyer ; koighted, a director 
of the Bank, and an alderman of Lon- 
don; created a baronet of Great Bri- 
tain, Nov. 13, 1756. 

_ Malmesbury. Lord George Bentinck ; 
brother to the duke of Rutland ; colo- 
nel of aregiment of foot; died, a new 
writ ordered, March 15, 1759.---W. 
Conolly ; brother-in-law to the duke of 
Richmond; a privy counsellor in Ire- 
land.—Brice Fisher. | 

Cricklade. William Rawlinson; clerk of 
the ordnance.-Thomas Gore; com- 
wissary general of musters. 

Great Bedwin. Sir Robert Hildyard.— 
William Sloper; made a commissioner 
of trade and plantations ; a new writ 
ordered, Dec. 4, 1756.~-Robert Brude- 
nell; brother to the earl of Cardigan ; 
an officer in the foot guards. 

Ludgershall, Sir John Bland; died, a 
new writ ordered, Nov. 13, 1755.— 
Henry Digby; grandson and heir of 
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lord Digby ; one of the under secreta-_ 
ries of state.---Thomas Hayward. 


Old Sarum. William visc. Pulteney ; 
only son of the earl of Bath ; appointed 
lieutenant-colonel in a regiment to be 
forthwith raised by colonel Crauford ; a 
new writ ordered, Dec. 8, 1759, he was 
re-elected.---Thomas Pitt; made stew- 
ard of the three Chiltern Hundreds in 
the county of Buckingham; anew wnt 
ordered, March 12, 1755.—-Sir William 
Calvert; an alderman of London, lord 
mayor in 1749. 

Wotton Basset. Thomas Creswell.—Johu 

Probyn. 

Marlborough. Sir John H. Cotton.— 

Jobn Ward ; eldest son of lord Ward. 


Worcestersuirg. John B. Coventry; bro- 


ther to the earl of Coventry. Edmund 
Pytts. 

Worcester. Tho. Vernon.---Heory Crabb 
Boulton ; a merchant in London. 

Droitwich. Robert Harley; brother to 
the earl of Oxford ; a counsellor at law ; 
made recorder of Tewkesbury.—Tho- 
mas Foley. 

Evesham. Sir J. Rushout.—Jobn Porter ; 
died, a new writ ordered, April 13, 1756. 
Edward Rudge. 


' Bewdley. Wm. Henry Lyttelton, bro- 


ther of sir George Lyttelton, bart. made 
governor of South Carolina; a new 
writ ordered, Jan. 23, 1755.--William 
Finch ; brother to the earl of Winchel- 
sea; vice-chamberlain of the house- 
hold. 


Yorksuire. H. Pleydell, visc. Downe, of 


Ireland ; made a captain by brevet in 
the army; made lieutenant-colonel of 
the 25th regiment of foot; died of the 
wounds he received at the battle of 
Campen, Dec. -1760: no new writ 
issued.—-Sir C. D’Arcy; uncle to the 
earl of Holdernesse ; died, a new writ 
ordered, Dec. 12, 1758.--Sir George 
Saville. ,; 

‘York. Sir John Armitage ; killed in the 
action at St. Cas, on the coast of France, 
whither he had gone a volunteer with 
the army; a new writ ordered, Nov. 23, 
1758.---Wm. Thornton.—George Fox 

_ Lane; created baron Bing of Bing- 
ley in the-county of York, May 1762. 

Kingston-upon- Hull. Lord Robert Man- 
ners; brother to the duke of Rutland ; 
colonel of a regiment of foot, and 
lieutenant-governar of Kingston-upon- 
Hull; made a major-general in Fe- 
bruary 1757, and a lieutenant-general 
in April 1759.-—Ricbard Crowle; a 
counsellor at law ;: died, a new writ or- 
dered, Nov. 25, 1757.---Sir George M. 
Metham. 


Knaresborough. Richard Arundel ; bro- 
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ther to lord Arondel of Trerice; died, 
a pew writ ordered, Jan. 31, 1758.-— 


R. B. Walsingham ; son of the earl of § 


Shanuon of Ireland; a captain in the 
navy.---Sir Henry Slingsby. 

Scarborough. William Osbaldeston.---Sir 
Ralph Milbanke. 


Rippon. William Aislabie; one of the 
auditors of the imprest, and principal 
ister of the consistory court of the 
archbishop of York.--Sir Charles Ver. 
non. 

Richmond. William earl of Ancram; 
only son of the marquis of Lothian ; 
colonel of a regiment of dragoons ; 
made a major-general; made a lieu- 
tenant- general.—John Yorke; died, a 
new writ ordered, Dec. 1, 1757. 
Thomas Yorke. 


Heydon. Charles Saunders; acaptain in 
the navy; made comptroller of the 
navy; a new writ ordered, Nov. 15, 
1755, he was re-elected; made rear- 
admiral of the blue in 17563  vice- 
admiral] of the bluein 1759; lieutenant. 
Ser of marines in 1760, and a 

ight of the bath in 1761.---Peter 
Denis; a captain in the navy. 

Borough-Bridge. Wo. Murray; uncle 
to viscouut Stormont; his majesty’s 
attormey-general ; made Jord chief jus- 
tice of the Court of King’s-bench, and 
ereated baron Mansfield of Mansfield in 
the county of Nottingham ; a new writ 
ordered, Dec. 4, 1756.---Augustus earl 
of Euston; grandson and heir of the 


duke of Grafton ; made his election for | 


St. Edmundsbury ; a new writ ordered, 


Jane 8, 1757.---Thomas Thoroton.--- | 


Lewis M. Watson; second son of lord 
Monson; made his election for the 


county of Kent; a new writ ordered, [ 
Dec. 6, 1754.---John Fuller; died, a | 
new writ ordered, Marcb 6, 1756.---Sir | 


Cecil Bishopp. 


4Mealton. John Mostyn; brother to sir | 


a Mostyn; colonel of a regiment 
of dragoons, and a groom of the bed- 
chamber to the king; made a major- 
general, Feb. 10, 1757.—- Henry Finch; 
brother to the earl of Winchelsea; sur- 
xe eeeeral of his majesty’s board of 
works, 


Thirske. Thomas Frankland; a captain } 


of the navy; made rear-admiral of the 
white in 1775.~-Roger Talbot. 

Aldborough. William Pitt; paymaster- 
general of the land forces; made one 
of his majesty’s principal secretaries of 
state; a new writ ordered, Dec. 4, 
1756.---Nathaniel Cholmley.---Andrew. 
Wilkinson ; storekeeper of the ord- 
nance. 


Beverley. Sir W. Codrington.-—-Wm. | 


Jolliffe Toffnel, 
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Northallerton. Edwin Lascelles.---Da- 
niel Lascelles; brother to the other 
member. . 


Pontefract. William vise. Galway; of 
Ireland; receiver of the crown and fee 
farm rents for the counties of Northum- 
berland and Durham. --- Sambrooke 
Freeman. 


CINQUE PORTS.. 


Hastings. James Pelham ; secretary to 
the lord chamberlain (duke of Grafton). 
---Andrew Stone; secretary to the 
prince of Wales ; secretary to the island 
of Barbadoes, and a commissioner of 
trade and plantations, 


Dover. Lord George Sackville; third 
son of the duke of Dorset; colonel of 
a regiment of horse; clerk of the privy 
council in Jreland, and ranger of the 
Phenix Park, near Dublin; made a 
major-general in the army in 1755; 
made Tieulenaat: general of the ord- 
nance in 1757; made a lieutenant- 
general in the army, and master-ge- 
neral of the ordnance in 1758.--Wil- 
liam Cayley ; made a commissioner of 
excise ; a new writ ordered, April 12, 
1755.---Peter Burrell; died, a new writ 
ordered, April 29, 1756.-—Hugh Va- 
lence Jones; made a commissioner of 
the revenue in Ireland; a new writ or. 
dered, June 1, 1759.---Sir Edward 
Simpson ; dean of the arches court of 
Canterbury ; judge of the Cinque Ports, 
and master of Trinity hall, Cambridge, 


Sandwich. John Cleveland; secretary 
to the admiralty.—Claudius Amyand ; 
under-secretary to the earl of Holder- 
nesse, one of his majesty’s principul see 
cretaries of state, and keeper of the 
kivg’s libraries; made a commissioner 
of the customs; a new writ ordered, 
Dec. 2, 1756.—-Heory visc. Conyng- 
ham; of Ireland. 

Hythe. William Glanville.-—Sir Thomas 
Hales; a clerk of the board of green 
cloth. : 

New Romney. Sir Francis Dashwood.~- 
Henry Furnesse; made a commissioner 
of the treasury; a new writ ordered, 
Dec. 22, 1755, he was re-elected ; 
died, a new writ ordered, December 
1756.---Rose Fuller. 


~ Rye. Phillips Gibbon.~-George Onslow, 


Winchelsea. Thomas O. Hunter; made 
a commissioner of the Admiralty; a 
new writ ordered, Dec. 2, 1756, he was 
re-eleeted ; again appointed to the 
same office; anew writ ordered, July 1, 
1757, he was re-elected ; made super- 
intendant or director of forage, provi- 
sions, necessaries, and extraordinaries 
for the army ander the command of 
prince Ferdinand of Brunswick ; a new 
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writ ordered, Jan. 19, 1759.---George 
Gray; brother to air James Gray, 
bart.; a licutenant-colonel io the horse 
guards; made colonel of’ a regiment of 
foot; made steward of the manor. of 
Qld Shoreham in the county of Sussex ; 
a new writ ordered, March 31, 1760.--- 
Thomas O. Hunter.---Arnold Nesbitt. 


Seaford. Wm. Hall Gage; eldest son 
of viscount Gage of freland; suc- 
ceeded his father as viscount Gage in 
1754; made paymaster of pensions ; 
a new writ ordered, Dec. 22, 1755, he 
was re-elected.-—W illiam Hay ; died, a 
new writ ordered, Nov. 14, 1755.-- 

r James Peachy ; made a groom of his 
majesty’s bedchamber ; a new writ or- 
dered, Nov. 26, 1760, he was re- 
elected. , 


WALES. 


Anciesey. Sir Nicholas Bayley. 
Beaumaris. Richard Pryce. 


. $19] 


Breconswsre. Thomas Morgan; lord lieu- 
tenant and Custos Rotulorum of the 
counties of Brecon and Monmouth, and 
advocate-general to his majesty’s land 
forces. . 

Brecon. Thomas Morgan, jun.; eldest 
son of the member for the county. 


Carpicansumer. John Lloyd; died, a new 


writ ordered, Nov. 13, 1755.—-Williaw 
Vaughan. — 


Cardigan. John Symmons. 


(CARMARTHENSHIRE. George Rice. 
Carmarthen, Griffith Phillips, 


Carnarvonsuire. Sir John Wynn; surveyor- 
: general of his majesty’s mines in Wales, 
anc treasurer to Chelsea Hospital. 
Curnarvon. Sir William Wynn; died, 
a new writ ordered, Dec. 2, 1754. 
Robert Wynn. 


‘Denpicusarre. Sir Lyach Salusbury Cotton. 

Denbigh. Richard ‘Myddelton. 
Funtsuire, Sir Thomas Mostyn; dicd, a 
new writ ordered, April 1758.—Sir 


Roger Mostyn; son of the deceased 
member ; lord lieutenant of the county. 


Flint. Sir John Glhynne. 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. Charles Edwin; died, a 


new writ ordered, December 1756.— 
Thomas Matthews, 


Cardiff. ‘Herbert. Mackworth. 
‘Merionetusuire. William Vaughan. 
.Montcomerysume. Edward Kynaston. 


Montgomery. William Bodville; died, a 
new writ ordered, Nov. 13, 1759.-+- 
Richard Clive; father of lord Clive. 


wPEMPROKESHIRE. , Sir William Owen, 
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Pembroke. Wugh Barlow. 
Haverford West. William Edwardes, 


Rapnorsuire. Sir Yumpbrey Howarth ; died, 
a new writ ordered, Feb. 19, 1755.-— 
Howell Gwynne, jun.; lord Jieutenant 
and Custos Rotulorum of this county. 


Radnor. Thomas Lewis. 
' SCOTLAND. 


Si1RES OF 


Aberdeen. Lord Adam Gordon; uncle to 
the duke of Gordon; a captain in the 
army ; in 1756 promoted to a company 
in the foot guards. 


Ayr. James Mure Campbell ; cousin to 
the earl of Loudoun; a major of dra- 
goons; made a lieutenant-colonel of 
dragoons; afterwards earl of Loudoun, — 
and a major- general in 1782. 

Argyle. Dugal Campbell. 

Banff. James Duff; eldest son of Jord 
Braco of Ireland, who in 1759 was cre- 
ated viscount Macduff and earl of Fife 
in Treland. 

Berwick. Alexander Hume Campbell; 
only brother to the ear! of Marchmont ; 
a barrister at law; made lord register 
of Scotland ; a new writ ordered, Feb. 
5, 1756, he was re-elected; died, a new 
writ ordered, Dec. 15, 1760.---James 
Pringle; eldest son of sir Robert Prin- 

le, bart.; a major in the army ; made 
ieutenant-colonel of a regiment of foot. 


Caithness 5 Bute. John Scott; a captain in 
the royalreciment of foot ; in 1756 pro- 
moted to a company in the foot guards. 

Kinross §& Clackmannan. Robert Colvill. 

Cromarty. Sir John Gordon. “ 


Dumfries. Lord Charles Douglas ; se 
cond son of the duke of Queensberry ; 
his elder brother the earl of Druiwnlannig 
dying, he by that means became the 
eldcst son of a Scots peer, and conse- 
guently rendered incapable of sitting in 

arliament as a commoner for | place 
in Scotland; a new writ ordered, Nov. 
18, 1755.~-James Veitch, 


Dunbarton. John Campbell; colonel of 

- the 2nd or North British drawoons; a 
groom of the bedchamber to the king, 
and a Jieutenant-general. 


Edinburgh. Robert Dundas; made lord 
advocate for Scotland; a new writ or- 
dered, Dec. 2, 1754, he was re-elected ; 
‘made lord president of the court of 
session ito Scotland; a new writ or- 
dered, Dec, 15, 1760.---Sir Alexander 
Gilmour ; a lieutenant io the foot 
guards; made one of the clerks comp- 
troflers of the board of green cloth; a 
new writ ordered, Dec. 17, 1765, be 
was re-elected. , 

Elgin, Sir Ludowick Grant. 
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Fife. James St. Clair; second son of 
the late lord St. Clair; colonel of the 
1st or royal regiment of foot ; governor 
of Cork in Ireland, and a lieutenant. 
general. . 

Forfar. William, earl Panmure ; of Ire 
land; colouel of a regiment of foot; in 
1755 made a major-general; made a 
lieutenant-yeneral in 1758. 

Haddington. Sir Hew Dalrymple. 

Taverness. Jobn Campbell, jun. 

Kincardine. Sir James Carnegie. 

Kirkcudbright. Jobn Ross Mackye. — 

Lanark. James Vere; died, a new writ 
ordered, Dec. 18, 1759.---Daniel Camp- 
bell. 

Linlithgow. Charles Hope Weir; bro- 
ther to the earl of Hopetoun; governor 
of Blackness Castle, and muster-master- 
general of the land forces in Scotland. 

Orkney. James Douglas; a captain in 
the navy ; knighted in 1759. 

Peebles. John Dickson. 

Perth. Lord Jobn Marray; brother to 
the duke of Athol, and colonel of a 
highland regiment of fovut; made a 
major-general in 1755, and a eutenant- 
general in 1758. 

Renfrew. William Mure. . 

Ros. Kenneth Mackenzie; commonly 
called lord Fortrose, as heir to the at- 
tainted earl of Seaforth. 

Rorburgh. Walter Scott. . 

Selkirk. Gilbert Elliot; eldest son of sir 
Gilbert Elliot of Minto, bart.; madea 
commissioner of the admiralty ; a new 
writ ordered, Dec. 2,:1756, he was re- 


Stirling. James Campbell; eldest son of 
tir James Livingstone, bart.; chasged 
his name to Campbell, agreeable to the 
will of bis uncle sir James Campbell of 
Arking)ass, bart. 

Sutherland. George Mackay ; brother to 
lord Reay; made master of the Mint 
in Scotland ; a new writ ordered, Dec. 
2, 1756, he was re-elected. - 

Wigton. John Stewart. 

Edinburgh City. William Alexander. 

Bracus or | 

Kirkwatl, §c. Sie Henry Munro. 

Incerness, §c. John Campbell. 

Elgin, &c. Wiliam Grant; lord advo- 
cate for Scotland ; made a lord of ses- 
sion and jasticiary in Scotland; a new 


Mitchell ; his majesty’s envoy extraor- 
dinary and plenipotentiary to the king 
of Prussia, 


Aberdeen, &¢. David Scott. 


Forfar, $c. Thomas Leslie; second 
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brother to the earl of Rethes ‘ barrack- 
master general for Scotland. 


Crail, §c. Sir Henry Erskine; a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the army ; dismissed 
the service by order of the king, 1756. 


Kirkaldy, §c. James Oswald; a com- 
missioner of trade and plantations; 
made a commissioner of the treasury ; 
a new writ ordered, Dec. 19, 1759, he 
was re-elected ; made one of the vice- 
treasurers of Ireland; anew writ or- 
dered, April 11, 1763, he was re- 
elected ; made a privy counsellor. | 

Inverkeithing, §c. George Haldane 5 
has a company in the foot guards ; 
made governor of the island of Ja- 
maica; a new writ ordered, Feb. 1, 
1758.---Robert Haldane. 

Glasgow, Sc. John Campbell; lieute- 
nant-colonel of the 42d regiment, and 
aide-du-camp to the king; in 1755 
made colonel of a regiment of foot; in 
1757 made colonel of a regiment of — 
dragoons, and in 1759, a major-general, 

- now duke of Argyle. 


Selkirk, §c. Jobo Murray. 


Haddington, &c. Andrew Fletcher, jun. ; 
auditor of the exchequer in ScoiJamd. 


Dumfries, §c. Archibald Douglas; a 
lientenant-colonel ef dragoons; made 
aide-da,camp to the king in 1756; 
made a colenel of a regiment:in 1758, 
and a major-general in 1759. 


‘Wigton, &c. John Hamilton. 


Ayr, §c. James Stoart Mackenzie; bro- 
ther to the ear! of Bute. 


Sorreen Peers or Scoruann. 


Duke of Argyle, 
Marq. of Fweedale, 
. Lothian, 
Earls of Rothes, 
Morton, 
' Moray, 
Home, 
Lauderdale, 
Loudoun, _ | 
Findlater and Seafield, 
Leven and Melville, (died 
in 1754; in his place 
Lord Cathcart.) 
Breadalbane, 
Aberdeen, 
Marchmont, 
Hyndford, 
Viscount Stormont. 


Mr. Arthur Onslow re-chosen eaker. 
writ ordered, Dec. 2, 1754.-~Andrew The f wd Sp aker. | 


Commons heing returned to their 


House*, . 
The right hon. John Marquis of Granby, 


* From the Commons’ Journals. 
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son and heir apparent of the most noble 
John duke of Rutland, one of the knights 
of the shire for the county of Cambridge, 
addressing himself to the Clerk (who, 
standing up, pointed to him, and then sat 
down), spoke to the effect following : 


Mr. Dyson ; 

As it is necessary, before we proceed in 
any business, to make choice of a altel 
person to preside in our future delibera- 
tions and debates, I rise, if the House will 
give me leave, in order to propose one. 

That Chair is not a post of ease and re- 
pose, but of great labour and activity: It 
requires a person of a distinguished cha- 
racter, whose authority may the better 
a a the dignity of this House. 

t is of the greatest consequence, that 
we chuse the most able person we can 
find to supply this important office; for 
the qualifications of a Speaker must ne- 
cessarily have great weight and influence 
in our proceedings; and the api busi- 
ness, as the person we shall fix on ma 

rove more or Jess expert, will accord- 
ingly be either facilitated or obstructed, 
expedited or perplexed. 
at honourable Chair, Sir, demands, 
_ in the person who shall be destined to fill 
it, many talents and many virtues: it re- 
quires, in general, great abilities; it re- 
quires, in particular, an exact skill in the 
orders, rules, and methods, of parliament ; 
it requires a perfect knowledge of all the 
powers and privileges of this House, and 
2 consummate experience in the infinite 
variety of business necessarily to be trans- 
acted within these walls: besides these 
talents, the greatest integrity and impar- 
tiality, an unshaken resolution, and steady 
firmness of mind, are virtues that ought to 
be eminently conspicuous in the character 
of the Speaker of this House. 

Very difficult indeed, Sir, it is to find 
so many great qualifications united in any 
one person ; yet we have the happiness of 
having one gentleman amongst us, whom 
experiencé has shewn us, on many occa- 
sions, to be equal, in every shape, to this 
important office; one whose great ability 
and integrity has appeared, in innumera- 
ble instances, through the course of seve- 
tal successive parliaments ; one whose zea- 
lous attachment fur our present happy 
establishment, and for the whole constitu- 
tion of this nation in general, is well 
hnown; and who has a heart warm with 
that zeal and affection, which is the pro- 
per character ot a Speaker of this House ; 
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a zeal and affection for the rights and li- 
berties of the Commons of Great Britain. 
I perceive every gentleman’s eyes are 
already fixed on the right hon. Mr. On- 
slow; I do not doubt, therefore, but I 
shall meet with the unanimous approbation 
of this House, when I move, that Mr. 
Onslow may be desired to accept of this 
important trust; and that he will again — 
take possession of that Chair, which he 
has filled, in four successive parliaments, 
with the greatest ability and integrity, 
with so much honour and reputatiun to | 
himself, to the satisfaction of former par-— 
liaments, and to the advantage of this 
kingdom. : | 
here can but one doubt occur in the | 
choice of Mr. Onslow; and that is, bow | 
far he himself can be induced to accept of | 
this important and laborious office; and 
yet I flatter myself, there is one argument, — 
resulting from his own virtue, and love ot 
his country, which will be able to over- — 
rule this difficulty. There is no man, © 
whose long and faithful services give him | 
a juster title to repose and dignity, than 
Mr. Onslow : no man has a stricter or more 
indisputable claim to every argument of — 
self-defence, that can possibly excuse his 
embarking again in this laborious office; no — 
man can forego the arguments with greater — 
grace and dignity ; no man so likely to sa- - 
crifice every consideration of personal ease - 
and advantage to the interest of the public, 
and to the importunities of this House, 
than himself. 1 therefore move, ‘“‘ That ; 
the right hon. Arthur Onslow, esq. be | 
desired to take the Chair as Speaker.” 


Then Thomas Pelham, esq., one of the - 
knights of the shire for the county of Sus- 
sex, addressing; himself likewise to the — 
Clerk (who, standing up, pointed to him, | 
and then sat down), spoke to the follow: 
ing effect : 


Mr. Dysen ; Rep. | 

I rise up to second the motion made 
the noble lord, who has so perfectly an 
so elegantly described the eminent virtucs 
and abilities of my very honourable friend, 
that he has scarce left room for me to say 
any thing, but to testify my strongest ap- 
probation, and to declare the high venera- 
tion and esteem I bear his name and pet- 
son. : 

This acknowledgment is particularly 
due from me, as the strongest unton and 
friendship has ever subsisted betwixt his 
family and mine, connected by the same 
principles, rivetted by the same views, the 
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service of their king, and the good of their | to the place from whence I have been 
country. brought hither.”’ 


] ans particularly ha in being able 
to imeae fist atienipt of this kind to 
aperson of such high worth, and in a cause 

1 ety to be approved af by every one 
‘ indus House, that it must reflect honour 
_ nat though I prove very unequal to 


It would be extremely unnecessary, as 
vell a8 presumptuous in me, to aim at a 
detail of my very honourable friend’s ex- 
cdllencies, as every one here must be tho- 
roughly sensible of the great benefits we 
have from his incessant services 
ai abilities; and, | hope, will readily join 
Mmtreating him once more to accept of 
that office, which he has filled, for so 
= parliaments, successively, with so 
much honour, steadiness, and integrity. I 
beg leave therefore, Mr. Dyson, to assist 
the noble lord in replacing Mr. Arthur 
Onalow in the Chair. 


| The House calling Mr. Onslow to the 
Chair, he stood up in hig place, and said : 
“ Mr. Dyson, 


“Every gentleman here must be sen- 
tle of the great honour I have re- 
ceed by the motion the noble lord, and 
the worthy gentleman, have just now 
made; and it will not be thought 
ste an that I should extremely value 

, 8 indeed I do, upon their favoura- 
ughts of me, and their recom- 

1 of me to the favour of the 

Howe: if the length of time, through 
which Ihave already passed in this high 
re a office, shoul create in ee 
_ & argument for my being ca to 
K again, does it not also, sir, rapped some 
my strong reasons against another un- 
raking of it by me now? I am sure it 
Tam sure it ought to do so with 

ue: but, however, Sir, 1 will not dispute 


mith the House in their commands; I am 
ry to be of as they shall 
always deem it 


The House agai ‘ 
‘ause again calling Mr. Onslow to 
rt he: waa taken Gut -of his pleco 
lord marquis of Granby and Mr. 
Chan” who led him from thence to the 
nid, : where, upon the first step, he 


But the Members ¢ried “* No! No!’ 

Whereupon Mr. Onslow ascended the 
upper step of the Chair, and standing 
there, said, 

*¢ Since gentlemen have commanded 
me to the place I am now in, it becomes 
me to return the House, as I do, my 
humblest thanks for this fresh mark of their 
kind regard and favour to me.” . 

And thereupon he sat down in the 
Chair; and then the mace, which before 
la oe the table, was laid upon the 
table. 

Then the right hon. Wills earl of Hills- 
borough in the kingdom of Ireland, one of 
the burgesses for the borough of Warwick, 
and comptroller of his majesty’s houshold, 


said, 

Mr. Speaker; I stand up only to make 
the usual motion of adjournment, after 
the election of a Speaker; but I cannot 
deny myself the pleasure of taking this 
opportunity to express the high satisfac- 
tion I feel in seeing you, Sir, again raised 
to that great and important office: the 
uncommon ability and invariable integrity 
with which I have had the honour to see 
you discharge the duties of it, in two suc- 
cessive parliaments, are the foundation of 
that satisfaction. 

I beg leave, Sir, to congratulate the 
House on their having placed in the Chair, 
one who is thoroughly acquainted with 
the constitution of this country, and with 
the laws and privileges of parliament ; and 
who has always placed his glory in the de- 
fence and support of them. | 

I co ails the ‘elder part of the 
House, whose particular duty it is to sup- 
port and advise the Chair, when there is 
occasion for it, on the ease and security 
they will feel in the consideration, that the 
business of parliament is to through 
your hands ; and that the honour and dig- 
nity of this House are the immediate ob- 
jects of your attention. 

Those members, who have never before 
sat in parliament, and the younger part of 
the House, will give me leave to congra- 
tulate them on the indulgence you will 
shew them— indulgence which I have often 
experienced, and hope you will still con- 
tinue to me; and on the instruction you 
are always willing to give in every way, 
and constantly do give in the most pleas- 
ing and efficacious way, that of example. 

Sir, I congr e the nation in gene- 
ral; for give me leave to say, that you are 


- 
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ealled to that Chair by the unanimous 
voice of the collective body of the peo- 
ple, as well as by that of their: represen- 
tative. 

We have received the king’s command 
to present the Speaker to his majesty to- 
morrow: you will then, Sir, be confirmed 
in your high office: his majesty will con- 
firm you, Sir, as one whom he knows to 
be a true and steady friend.to liberty, and 
to this constitution, and, of consequence, 
zealously attached to his royal person and 
family. 

And now, Sir, give me leave to congra- 
tulate you upon the greatest human re- 
ward virtue and metit can receive, the 
concurrent approbation of the best of 
kings, and of all your fellow subjects. I 
move you, Sir, that this House.do adjourn 
till to-morrow. 

And the House adjourned accordingly 


Next day, the House being met, and 
the Speaker elect having taken the Chair, 
a Message was brought by the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod. ** Mr. Speaker ; 
the Lords, authorised by virtue of his ma- 
jesty’s commission, desire the immediate 
attendance of this hon. House in the House 
of Peers.” Accordingly, Mr. Speaker 
elect, with the House, went up to the 
House of Peers. ‘Where Mr. Speaker 
elect spoke to the effect following : 


‘* My lords ; his majesty’s faithful Com- 
mons, in parliament assembled, have, in 
pursuance of his royal direction, and ac- 
cording to their ancient right, proceeded 
to the election of one of their members to 
be their Speaker in this parliament ; and 
their choice has again fallen upon me for 
this great trust. 

‘¢ From what has passed in several former 
parliaments, with regard to myself, I did 
not presume to dispute the commands of 
the Commons upon this occasion: it is for 
the same reasons, and from the like prin- 
ciple of duty, I forbear to urge any thing 
here, against their present resolution, but 
resign myself entirely to his majesty’s 
pleasure ; well knowing his own royal wis- 
dom can have best determined his own 
choice, either to approve or disapprove 
what his Commons have now done.” 


Then the Lord Chancellor said, 


‘“* Mr. Onslow; the king has had 
such ample and satisfactory experience of 
your great abilities and zeal for the service 
of himself and your country, in the im- 
portant station to which you are now a 
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fifth time called by the general voice of his 
faithful Commons, that his majesty has 
commanded us to let you know, that he 
entirely approves the choice which his 
Commons have made ; and we do, by vir- 
tue of his majesty’s commission, and in his 
name, allow and confirm you to be their 
Speaker.”’ 


Then Mr. Speaker said, 


““ My lords; since his majesty hes | 


been pleased to ove the choice the 


Commons have m 


of me'to be their — 


Speaker, it becomes me to submit ¢o his ~ 


royal determination, and to receive, with 
all humility and thankfulness, this fresh in- 
stance of his royal grace and favour to 
me; and, for my encouragement therein, 
I have an humble hope of the contmusace 
of his pardon of my failings and infirmities 
in it; at least that they will not, in any 
wise, be imputed by his majesty to his 
faithful Commons: and that th be 
the better enabled to perform their duty 
to his majesty, and their Pariah 

their name, and on their behalf, 


ae _— 


= —_ 


Ido,in , 
by hum- . 


ble petition to his majesty, lay claimto all . 
their ancient rights and privileges; parti- - 


cularly, That they, their servants, and es- 
tates, may be free from arrests, and all 
other molestations: That they may enjoy 
freedom of speech in their debates, and 
have access to his royal person, as occasion 
shall require: And that all their prooeed- 
ings may receive from his majesty the most 
favourable construction.” 


Then the Lord Chancellor said, 


«<Mr. Speaker ; we have it in com- 
mand from the king to ne ae you, that 
his majesty is fully persuaded of the pru- 
dence and temper of his House of Com 
mons, as well as of their loyalty and duty. 

“‘ And we do by virtue of his maj 
commission, and in his name, declare te 
you, that the king grants and allows te 
them all their privilegos, in as full and 
ample manner, as they have at any tme 
heretofore been granted or allowed by hs 
majesty, or any of his royal predecessors. 

‘< As to what you, Sir, have desired on 
your own behalf, the king has never, 
through a long course of years, had any 
reason to apprehend, that you can stand 
in need of such an indulgence; but hie 
majesty has commanded us to assure you 
of his gracious support in the discharge of 
your great and arduous trust; and that he 
will put ‘the most favourable construcuo 
both upon your words and actions.* = 
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The House of Commons being returned, 
Mr. Speaker reported, ** That: the House 
had been in the House of Peers; where 
his majesty, by his .commissioners, had 
been pleased to ove of the choice the 
House had made of him to be their 
Speaker; and that he had in their name, 
and on their behalf, by humble petition to 
his majesty, laid claim to all their ancient 


nights and privileges; particularly that: 


they, their servants, and estates, may be 
free from pst and all other molesta- 
toos: That enjoy freedom of speech 
in their debates, asd hay aocess to te 
royal person as occasion shal] require: 
And that aH their proceedings may re- 
ewe from his majesty the most favourable 
cmstruction ; which, he said, his majesty, 
by is said commissioners, had confirmed 
tothem, by granting and allowing their 
privileges in as ample manner as ever they 
were granted or allowed by his majesty, or 
my of his royal predecessors.” | 
Then Mr. Speaker did again return his 
buable thanks to the House for the very 
gest honour they had now done him ; 


aad did assure them of a continwance of: 


bs Gdelity in their service; humbly re- 
questing the continuante of their protec- 
bon, and assistance to him in the dis- 
chage of thie great trust, and of their in- 
duigence to him in the pardon of hie fail- 
ings and imperfections in it; which, he 


tad, he had now much more reason to de- - 


tre of them than ever before, as his age, 
ind the infirmities attending that, did the 
more require it. He then put them in 
mand of their duty, to observe and keep 
wrictly to the Rules and Orders of the 
House, and particularly to avoid all per- 
sonal altercation, and whatever shall lead 
to that in their debates. He lastly re- 
commended to gentlemen an earlier at- 
tendance upon the business of the House; 
the neglect of which, he took notice, had 
grown to a degree of late, that had ren- 
dered the proper doing of business almost 
impracticable; and wished therefore, that 
against the next session, gentlemen would 
think of some effectual methods to prevent 
the continuance of so great an evil.” 


After which Mr. Speaker put the House 
in mind, that the first thing to be done 
was to take the Oaths, and make and sub- 
scribe the Declaration, and to take and 
subscribe the Oath of Abjuration, by law 
required. And thereupon Mr. Speaker 
fret alone, standing upen the upper step 
of the Chair, took the said Oaths, and made 
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and subscribed the Declaration, and took 
and subscribed the said Oath of Abjura- 
tion. And after him, several other mem- 
bers took the said Oaths, and made and 
subscribed the said Declaration, and took 
and subscribed the said Oath of Abjura- 

tion. - | 


One Bill for the naturalization of a per« 
son was then passed by both Houses, and 
received the royal assent by commission : 
after which the parliament was, on the 5th 
of June, prorogued till November 14. 


SECOND SESSION 
‘OF THE 


ELEVENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The King’s Speech on Opening the Ses- 
ston.]. November 14, 1754. The King 
opened the session with the following 
Speech to both Houses : 


‘‘ My Lords and Gentlemen; _. 

“ It is with great pleasure that I meet 
you in parliament, at a time when the late 
elections have afforded my people an Op- 
portunity of giving fresh proofs of their 
duty ad affection to my person and go- 
vernment, in the choice of their repre- 
sentatives. aii 

«< The general state of affairs in Europe 
has received very little alteration since 
your last meeting. But I have the satis- 
faction to acquaint you, that I have lately 
received the strongest assurances from my 
good brother the king of Spain, of his firm 
resolution to cultivate friendship and con- 
fidence with me, with réciprocal acts of 
harmony and good faith; and that he will 
persevere in these sentiments. It shall be 
my pripcipal view, as well to strengthen 
the foundations, and secure the duration 
of the general peace, as to improve the 
present advantages of it, for promoting the 
trade of my good subjects, and protecting 
those possessions, which make one— 
source of our commerce and wealth. ; 

«¢ The plan formed by the last parliae 
ment for appropriating the forfeited estates 
in the Highlands to the public benefit, ap- 
pears to be of such national importance, 
that I am persuaded you will not omit any 
preper opportunity of completing it. Let 
me also recommend it to you, to make such 
farther provisions, as may be expedient 
for perpetuating the due execution ef the 
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laws, and the just authority of my govern- 
ment, in that part of the United Kingdom. 


' Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

«¢ ] have ordered the Estimates for the 
ensuing year to be prepared and laid be- 
fore you. The supplies which I have to 
ask of you, are such as shall be necessary 
for the ordinary services; for the execu- 
tion of such treaties as have been commu- 
nicated to you; for consolidating and 
maintaining that system of tranquillity, 
which is my great object ; and, at the same 
time, for securing ourselves against any 
encroachments. 

«s The gradual reduction of the National 
Debt, which has been so wisely and suc- 
cessfully begun, will, I make no doubt, 
have your serious and constant attention. 

«¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

« Tt is unnecessary for me to use any 
arguments to press upon you unanimit 
and di atch ia Volt procecdi I have 
had such ample experience of the fidelity, 
geal, and disposition of my parlia- 
ments, during the course of my reign, that 


_ I trust there is a mutual confidence esta- 


blished between us; the surest pledge of 
my own, and my people’s happiness. 


The Lords’ Address of Thanks.] His 
majesty having retired, the following Ad- 
dress, moved by the earl of Waldegrave 
and seconded by the earl of Breadalbane, 
was agreed to: 

«© Most Gracious Sovereign ; 

‘‘ We, your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and tem- 
poral in parliament assembled, beg leave 
to return your majesty our humble thanks 
for your most gracious Speech from the 
throne. 

.“ We are truly sensible of your ma- 
jesty’s wise and public-spirited views, to 
strengthen the foundations, and secure the 
duration of the general peace, in which 
every part of Europe is so nearly interest- 
ed: and nothing can excite our warmest 
gratitude more than that concern which 
you are pleased to express, that the ad- 
vantayes of this peace may be rendered 
lasting to your people, by promoting their 
commerce, and protecting those posses- 
sions which are so essential to it, and are 
an object of the public care never to be 
departed from by this country. 

«“ The friendly assurances which your 
majesty has lately received from the king 
of Spain give us great satisfaction; as we 
promise ourselves that they will be fol- 
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lowed with very salutary effects, for ad- 
vancing the important ends already men- 
tioned, in which both nations will find a 
reciprocal benefit. 

“« Your majesty’s goodness to your peo- 
ple, in consenting to apply the forfeited 
estates in the Highlands to those public 
uses to which they stand appropriated by 
the last parliament, will always be thank- 
fully remembered by us. e shall, with 
the greatest readiness, concur in any pro- 
visions that may render that measure as 
perfect and useful as possible, for improv- 
ing that part of the United Kingdom, and 
preserving its tranquillity. 

‘The enforcing the due course and 
execution of the laws, and securing the 
authority of your majesty’s government 
there, of which those laws have always 
been the rule, are one and the same ob- 
ject: which will not fail to meet with our 
constant attention. 

‘“‘ Permit us, Sir, to take this opportu- 
nity to renew the most solemn assurances 


of our inviolable fidelity and affection to 


your sacred person and government. In 
this, our duty and our interest unite, and 
are i le. Our resolution is fixed 
and unalterable, to strengthen your ma- 
jesty’s hands, for preserving the peace, 
supporting the honour of your crown, and 
maintaining the rights and possessions of 
our kingdoms against any encroachments. 
e maxim graciously laid down by your 
majesty, ‘‘ that a mutual confidence be- 
tween you and your parliament is the 
surest pledge of the happiness both of king 
and people,” is highly worthy a British 
monarch: And it shall be our zealous en- 
deavour, to demonstrate to the world the 
stability of that confidence; and, under 
the protection of the Divine Providence, 
to transmit to our posterity the blessings 
of hee majesty’s reign in the perpetuity 
of the Protestant Succession in your royal 
House.” 


The King’s Answer.| To which Ade 
dress the King gave this Answer: 


¢¢ My Lords, 


‘© return you my hearty thanks, for 
this very dutiful and affectionate Address. 
The zeal you express for my person and 
government, and for maintaining the rights 
and possessions of my crown, cannot fail 
to have the best effects both at home and 
abroad. The confidence you repose in 
me shall always be made use of for the 
true interest of my people.” 


) 


| 


! 
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Debate tn the Commons on the Address 
of Thanks.) ‘The Commons being re- 
tumed to their House, 


Sir Geurge Lee rose and said: 


. Sir; as the custom of addressing 
our sovereign by way of answer to his 
most gracious Speech from the throne, and 


~ inthat answer taking some notice of every 


thing he has been pleased to mention in 
— has been so long established, 
tut i cannot think I have any great oc- 
caion to say much in favour of the short 
notion with which I intend to conclude; 
but as [think it extremely necessary, in 
tie present conjuncture, that our Address 
hould, if possible, be unanimously agreed 
w, | must observe that no gentleman can, 
mth respect to his future conduct in this 
Howse, be tied down by any expression 
mde use of in our Address upon this oc- 
cuoo, nor can any thing we now say be 
pleaded against an inquiry into any late 
plic measure, even though it should 
wen to have been approved of in the Ad- 
dress now agreed to; and when this is 
uly considered, I cannot suppose that 
aay a will refuse, or object to 
ur shewing the same complaisance to our 
wrereign at the beginning of this session, 
tut has been usually shewn at the begin- 
tng of every session for many years past, 
y as this session may very pro- 
petly be looked on as the first of a new 
iament, 
_ This, Sit, would, in my opinion, be of 
self sufficient to prevent any opposition 
€ motion I am to make; but there is 
ther and a much stronger reason, which 
4, that there is nothing mentioned in his 
mjesty’s speech, but what is notoriously 
owo to be true, and evidently appears 
lobe right, and therefore we can have no 
pretence for enquiring into, much less to 
“ensure, any late public measure that is so 
Duch as hinted at in the speech now before 
i The court of Spain have not only de- 
ibe in the most explicit manner, their re- 
ution tocultivate a friendship and corres- 
a se with his majesty, but have shewn 
a, declaration is sincere, by giving ex- 
ip orders to restore all the British ships 
Fe effects that have been taken or seized 
rea the cpu ase of arms agreed to by 
ha eaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, or to pay 
wir full value to the respective sufferers 
out of th P ae 
Much hs royal chest; and as it is so 
the interest of both nations to culti- 
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sions, unless 
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vate a friendship and good correspondence. 
with each other, we cannot but applaud 
the wisdom of his majesty’s measures, as 
they have already produced so good an. 
effect. . 

Then, Sir, as to the affairs of Europe in 
general, every one knows, | believe, that ne 
material alteration has heppened in them 
since our last meeting in this House; and 
whilst they are kept in the same situation 
the public tranquillity must be preserved. 
This must be acknowledged to be a great 
happiness to Europe in general, but more 
especially to this nation in particular, as 
our well being depends upon our trade 
and commerce, which must be interrupted 
by every war that may happen in Europe, 
because it is hardly possible to aunbere 
any war in Europe in which it will not 
become necessary for this nation to. en- 
gage on the one side or the other. We 
are therefore, in gratitude, as well as duty, 
bound to acknowledge his majesty’s wis- 
dom and his goodness in taking all proper 
measures for the preservation of the pub- 
lic tranquillity ; especially as he has at the 
same time taken all possible care of our 
self-defence; and if our possessions, or 
our just rights, have been or should be in- 
vaded, by any power whatsoever, or in 
any part of the world, I am sure, no gen- 
tleman in this House will in the least 
scruple to assure his majesty, that we will 
support him, and that we will cheerfully 
grant such supplies as may give weight 
and efficacy to whatever measures he may 
think necessary for the preservation of the 
general peace, or for vindicating his just 
rights and possessions against every sort 
of encroachment. 

This, I say, Sir, is an assurance which 
no gentleman in this House can refuse 
taking the first opportunity to give to his 
majesty; and the more unanimous we are 
in giving it, the more united we appear to 
be amongst ourselves, the greater effect 
it will have; for I am convinced that no 
court in Europe will ever venture to at- 
tack this nation, or to make any incroach- 
ment either upon our rights: or posses- 

they have some ground to 
hope, that by our divisions our govern-' 
ment will be rendered unable to exert our 
national strength; therefore I .hope we 
shall likewise unanimously concur in what 
hig majesty has so wisely recommended to 
us, with respect to the salutary plan formed 
sok parliament, for appropriating the. 
orfeited estates in the Highlands of Scot- 
land to the public benefit, and for giving a 

] 
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due force to the execution of the laws in 
that part of the United Kingdom*. By so 
doing we shall soon be able to stifle every 
seed of disaffection, if there be any still re- 
maining, and when we have done this, the 
natural courage of the people of that coun- 
try will be a great addition to our natural 
strength, instead of being a draw-back 
upon it, as it has been for too many years 
past. And if proper care be taken to pro- 
pagate and encourage trade and manufac- 
tures, sa gre fisheries, in that part of 
the island, we may very considerably add 
not only to the national produce, but what 
is of much greater consequence, to the 
number of our seamen, and consequently 
to our naval power; for from the very 
nature of the country it is, I think, evi- 

. Gent, that if prudent measures be pur- 
' sued, there is not a man, at least not a la- 
bouring man, in the numerous islands upon 
the western coast of Scotland, but what 
might be from his infancy bred a seaman, 
because the ocean in their neighbourhood 
is known to be so plentifully stored with 
fish, of all kinds, that if the people could 
dispose of them when taken, they would 
employ themselves in fishing tor some sort 
or other the whole year round, except 
just in the seed time and harvest, and such 
fishermen will always become thorough 
bred seamen, by being but a few weeks on 
board a mar of war; so that these islands 
might in a few years become an inex- 
haustible nursery for our navy, and there- 
by prevent ina great measure our being 
ever reduced to the method of pressing, 
which has been so long complained of, and 
has, I fear, too often been the cause of 
great oppression. } 

. This recommendation from _ the throne, 
is therefore, Sir, ‘a proof not only of his 
majesty’s wisdom, but of his constant at- 
tention to the true interest of the nation 
and to the good of his people, even in the 
remotest corners of his dominions, conse- 
quently, po gentleman can, I think, sup- 
pose, that it ought to be passed by without 
any notice in our Address upon this occa- 
sion; and his so particularly recommend. 
ing to us a gradual reduction of the na- 
tional debt, is another proof of the same 
wisdom and attention; for the paying off 
a@ part of that debt yearly must be attended 
with numberless advantages to the nation. 
In the first place, it will enable us in a few. 
years. to reduce still lower the interest 
payable upon our public funds ; and every 


* See Vol. 14, p. 1235. 
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such reduction will be an. advantage to the 


danded interest, as well as to the trade and 


manufactures of this kingdom. To such 
of the landed gentlemen as have any mort- 
gage upon their estates it will be an im- 
mediate advantage, as it will enable them 
to reduce the interest payable upon the 
mortgage; and toall the landed gentlemen 
in the kingdom, it will be an advantage, as 
it will raise the value of their lands; for 
the price of land estates will always rise in 
proportion :as the interest payable upon 
our public funds is lowered, which has 
been fully manifested by late experience. 
At the providential and happy accession 
of our present royal family to the throne, 
when most of our public funds were at 5 
or 6/. per cent. it 1s well known, that the 
common price of lands throughout Eng- 
land was - 20, or but a little above 20 

ears purchase. Since that h riod 
aie onblic funds have been oh re- 
duced to 3 or 3 J per cent. and the conse- 
quence we know is, that land estates now 
sell for 30, or above 30 years purchase ; 
so that pow a gentleman who has 1,000/. 
a@ year estate, with a mortgage of 10,000/. 
upon it, may get rid of that mortgage by 
the sale of one third part of his estate, 
whereas at that time he must have sold 
one half of his estate in order to pay off 
such a mortgage. 

Then, Sir, with regard to our trade and 
manufactures, the advantages that will 
accrue to them by a gradual reduction of 
the National Debt, and the interest pay- 
able upon the same, are innumerable: I 
shall mention only afew of the most gene- 
ral: inthe first place, it will force a great 
number of people into trade by rendering 
it impossible for them to live upon the in- 
terest they may have for their money in 
the public funds, which must necessarily 
add greatly to the national stock of money 
employed in trade and manufactures. In 
the next place, our merchants and manu- 
facturers will generally be such as begin 
with a much greater stock than is usual at 
oe and consequently they will be 

e more able to carry on any seheme of 
trade, and to push it toa greater length 
than can be done at present. And in the 
third place, both our merchants and manu- 
facturers will, and must be satisfied with a 
less profit upon their trade than they are 
at present; for it is generally supposed 
that no man will be at the trouble to carr 
on any trade, unless his profits, after all 
risk and all charges deducted, amount to 
double. what he may have by employing 
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the same sum of money at interest, or in 
eur public funds; consequently, when the 
interest of money is at 5/. per cent. no 


wan will carry on any branch of trade in- 


which he cannot make 10/. per cent. free 
prog; whereas if money were at 24 per 


cent. he would be satisfied with 5/. per. 


cent. free profit, and as multitudes would 
be engaged in every branch of trade, their 
mutual rivalship would compel every one 
ofthem to be contented with that profit. 
The advantage this would be of to our 
inde in general is evident; for if the ma- 
acecturer must have 10/.. per cent. profit 
upon all the manufactures he works up, 
ad the merchant 10/. per cent. profit 
won all those he exports, all our manu- 
actures must go to the foreign market 
vith aload of 20/. per cent. for profit, be- 
tdes all other charges; whereas, if both 
the manufactarer and merchant should be 
atisfied with, and under a necessity to 
cary on their trade at a profit of 5/. per 
cent, all our manufactures would then go 
tothe foreign market with a load of only 
ld per cent for profit, and consequently 
might be sold 10/. per cent cheaper than 
they are at present, which would secure 
tous all the foreign markets we are still 
m possession of, and probably recover 
many of those we have lost. 
could mention many other advan- 
tages, Sir, which would accrue to the na- 
ton by a reduction of the National Debt, 
ind of the interest payable upon the same ; 
but what I have said will be sufficient to 
thew his majesty’s wisdom, and his atten- 
bon to the true interest of the nation, in 
ing this measure so particular- 
ly to our consideration ; and consequently 
ve cannot, I think, omit taking some no- 
Weofitin our Address. A sovereign so 
mindful of the good of his people, deserves 
the utmost gratitude, as well as complai- 
‘ance, from this assembly; and 1 must 
Congratulate my country upon the pros- 
pect we have of having the same happiness 
continued to us under his majesty’s suc- 
cessor, who is not only indued with all the 
most. amiable natural qualities, but has 
been bred up under a most accomplished 
mother, and instructed by her to imitate 
the virtues of his grandfather, and to tread 
in the steps of his father, whose loss this 
bation can never too much lament. 

I shall no longer waste the time of this 
asembly, Sir, which is in many respects 
80 a eee but conclude with moving, 
“ That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, to return his majesty the 
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er upon us in America, 
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thanks of this House for his most gracious 
Speech from the throne, and to aasure his 
majesty, that his faithful Commons will 

ladly embrace every opportunity of testi- 
fying their inviolable attachment and duty 
to his royal person, family, and govern- 
ment; to express the great satisfaction it 
gives us, to find, that the wise measures 
which his majesty has pursued, for strength- 
ening and securing the general peace, 
have been attended with so explicit a de- 
claration on the part of the king of Spain, 
of his resolution to cultivate friendship and 
correspondence with his majesty; to ac- 
knowledge, with the highest sense of | sil 
titude, his.majesty’s constant and uniform 
endeavours for the preservation of the 
pupae tranquillity, at the same time that 

e hath not suffered his attention to be di- 
verted from the necessary consideration of 
self-defence; and to assure his majesty, 


that we will support him, and cheerfully 


grant such supplies, as may give weight 
and efficacy to his majesty’s measures, 
for the preservation of the general peace, 
and enable him to vindicate his just rights 
and possessions from all encroachments : 
to promise his majesty that nothing shall | 
be wanting on our parts, to complete and 
render effectual, to the common benefit ef 
the United Kingdog, that salutary plan, 
formed by the last parliament, for appro- 
riating the forfeited estates in the High- 
ds to the uses of the public; and te 
assure his majesty, that the gradual reduc- 
tion of the National Debt, and the improve- 
ment of trade and commerce, so essential 
to the strength and power of this kingdom, 
shall be the objects of our serious and con- 
stant attention.” | 


Colonel Henry Conway : 


Sir; the motion made by the hon. 
eae is so very short, and he has so 
ully explained and so strongly enforced 
the necessity of our agreeing to every arti- 
cle of it, that though I rise up to second 
it, I neither can, nor indeed do I think, 
that I have any occasion to add much in 
itsfavour. I therefore avoid entering 
into the particulars of the Address propos- 
ed, and confine myself entirely to that of 
shewing how necessary it is for us to be 
unanimous upon the present occasion. 
Although the affairs of Europe have under- 
gone little or no alteration since our last 
meeting in this House, yet every one 
knows, that the pretensions set up by the 
French, and the encroachments they have 
are such as we 
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cannot tamely submit to. His majesty 
certainly acted, as he always does, a wise 
and a prudent part, in endeavouring to 
accommodate these disputes by negocia- 
tion; but if this cannot be done, if they 
will not amicably agree to give up their 


- groundless pretensions, and to depart from 


their unjust encroachments, we must take 
proper measures for compere them to 
oso. How are we to do this? I have 
as good an opinion of the strength of my 
country, and of the courage of my coun- 
trymen, as any gentleman can reasonably 
entertain; but I must confess, I do not 
think that single and alone we are a match 
for the power of France, considering how 
much it has been increased within this last 
century, and how firmly the people of that 
country are now united under a sole and 
absolute monarch. Even under our Plan- 
tagenets, when our kings were by heredi- 
tary right in possession of several of thie 
finest provinces in France, we never got 
any thing but glory by our wars in that 
country, except when the people were di- 
vided, dnd one half of them joined with us 
against the other, which was the case in 
the reign of our Henry the 5th; and 
though that brave prince conquered a 
great part of France, yet in the very next 
reign, they not only recovered what he 
had conquered, but beat us out of almost 
every part of that country which properly 
belonged to our sovereign. 
If this was the case, Sir, when the peo- 
ple of that kingdom were so much divided, 
what can we expect now when they are 
not only firmly united, but their territories 
vastly enlarged, and their military power 
very much increased? Even s0 late as in 
the reign of their Lewis 13th, which is not 
much above a century ago, their regular 
army did not amount to above 20,000 men, 
whereas now they keep up, even in time 
of peace, a regular army of 180,000 men, 
and we know by experience, that in time 


of war ap can increase it to 3 or 400,000; 


for since that time they have added several 
rich provinces to their dominion: they are 
now in possession of-a great part of the 
Spanish Netherlands: they have annexed 
to their kingdom the fertile province of 
Alsace, with the important city of Stras- 
burgh; and within our own memory they 
have added to their former acquisitions 
the whole territory of the late duke of 
Lorrain. Besides all this, Sir, they have, 
since the fatal treaty of Utrecht, vastly in- 
creased and improved their colonies both 
in the East and West Indies, and have ex- 
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tended their trade to every point of thé 
compass. It is true, they have of late 
neglected their marine: that is to say, 
they have neglected to provide themselves 
with a sufficient number of ships of war; 
but such ships may be built and purchased 
in time of war as well as in time of peace; 


and the extensive trade they are now in . 
possession of, will furnish them with a suf- . 


ficient number of seamen whenever they 


have occasion for them; so that before we : 
could by ourselves alone compel them to . 
accept of equitable terms of peace, they — 


might become superior to us at sea, and ; 
then they could, and certainly would, com. . 


pel us to present them with a carte . 


lanche, as their public revenue is vastly 


oor 


superior to ours, and their people much . 


more numerous. 
After having said so much, Sir, of the 
present power of France, I think it neces- 


sary to declare, that I do not say so with | 


any design to terrify my countrymen, or 


to induce them to yield to the groundless _ 


pretensions of France, or to submit to 
their unjust encroachments. 
have a resource which will always be effec- 
tual, as cften as we find it necessary to 
make use of it, and that is an alliance with 


No, Sir, we - 


those powers upon the continent of Eu- | 


rope who have as much reason to be jea- 
lous of France as we have. In this we 
must always have a great advantage over 
France, because none of them can ever be 
jealous of this nation, and most of them 
must always be jealous.of France; conse- 
quently, it will at all times be easy for us 
to form such a cunfederacy upon 
tinent, as will be able to set bounds to the 
ambitious views of France when she at- 
tempts to extend them too far, either 
against us, or against any of our allies. 
Such a confederacy 1 know must be sup- 


ported and invigorated by large sums of © 


money from this nation, and it may per- 
haps be said, that we are not now In @ 
condition to furnish the sums that may be 
necessary for that purpose; but I am far 
from being of that opinion: 1 should be 
extremely sorry if I were. But on the 
contrary, I am fully convinced, that we 
may yet support such a confederacy 
longer than France can support a wer 
against it; for against such a confederacy 
the French would be under a necessity to 
maintain such numerous armies at land, 
that it would be impossible for them to 
render themselves equal, much less supe- 
rior to us at sea, in which case we could 
very soon put an entiré stop to their trade, 
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and this would in a very few years render 
it impossible for them to maintain suffi- 
cent armies for defending themselves by 
lund, as they have no gold or silver in 
their country but what is brought in by 
their trade, and their people are very 
oten in want of the staff of life, so that 
they would be in danger of starving, if a 
stp should be put to their receiving any 
supply of corn from this or any other fo- 
regn country. 

This, Sir, is the way of thinking which 
[have the pleasure to be of; and I am the 
moe confirmed in thig way of thinking, 
because our late reduction of the interest 
pyable upon our public funds, is a proof 
tut our public credit still stands upon a 
im foundati ion, and because J am fully 
covinced, that our public revenue might 
by a few proper regulations be vastly in- 
ceased, even without inaposing any new 
luxes, But, supposing, Sir, that for sup- 
porting such a confederacy some new 
axes, or an increase of some of the pre- 
wot, should become necessary, that ne- 
cesity must be submitted to. Jam sure, 
there is not an English Protestant in the 
kogdom who would not cheerfully submit 
loit, rather than see his country reduced 


la slavish dependency on France, which 


vould in a few years be the certain con- 
sequence, should we now submit to the 
groundless pretensions, and the insulting 
encroachments lately made by her upon 
this nationin America. ‘The forming of a 
bew confederacy in Europe is therefore, I 
think become absolutely necessary, unless 
France will amicably agree to give up all 
these pretensions, and to depart from all 

ese encroachments ; and nothing can con- 
inbute more effectually either to the one 
orthe other of these than an appearance ol 
unanimity among uurselves. If upon this 
occasion there appears to be an entire 
confidence between his majesty and his 
paliament, and ag perfect unanimity 
amongst ourselves, it may induce the court 
of France to accept of a reasonable ac- 
commodation of all our present differences, 
aod if it should not have this desirable 


edect, it will render it easy for us to form 


such a confederacy in Europe, as may 
ether presently, or in a few years, compel 
that haughty and ambitious court to do 
60; therefore I hape the Address proposed 
by my hon. friend will be agreed to with- 
out so much as one contradictory vote ; 
for nothing could give me more joy than 


to see a nemine coutradicente at the head’ 


of this motion. 


an the Address of Thanks. 
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Mr. Thomas Potter : 


Sir; I shall readily grant, that the 
custom of echoing back, jn our address ta 
our sovereign at the beginning of a ses- 
sion, every thing that was mentioned by 
him in his speech from the throne, is g 
custom that has prevailed for a great many . 
years ; but from our Journals it will ap- 
pear, that it was not the custom of our 
ancestors; and as I think it not only in- 
convenient, but inconsistent with a Bri- 
tish House of Commons, I wish it were 
laid aside ; for the speech myst always by 
us be presumed to be the speech of the 
ministers, and whatever complaisance we 
owe to our sovereign, we are so far from 
owing any to his ministers, that by our 
very constitution we ought to be always a 
check upon their conduct, and should 
therefore avoid saying any thing about the 
measures that have been pursued, yntil 
after we have had an opportunity to en- 
quire fully into them. To presume, that 
the speech from the throne at the opening 
ofa session is the speech of the ministers, 
must appear to be a most reasonable sup- 
poseions even from the speech now be- 

ore us; for we cannot suppose that his 
majesty, whose candour and strict regard 
to truth are so well known, would in any 
speech of his composition have told us, 
that the general state of affairs in Europe 
has received very little alteration since our 
last meeting. Is not this nation a part of 
Europe? Can it be said, that our affairs 
have received no alteration, when it is so 
well known that the French have actually 
attacked us, and have murdered a great 
number of our people, as well as robbed 
many others, in America? I call it mur- 
der and robbery, Sir, because it was done 
without any declaration of war; and it is 
@ mere sophism, unworthy even of a mi- 
nister, to say, that no alteration has hap- 
pened in Europe, because this toe a 
in America. Sir, if our ministers h 
acted with such a spirit as becomes thig 
nation, there would have been before now 
an open war between the French and ug 
in Europe as well as in America; for we 
ought to have declared war against them, 
the moment we had heard of their attack- 
ing us in America. This would have been 
acting not only with a proper spirit, but 
with the most consummate prudence ; be- 
cause every hour we delay doing so, 3s 
giving the Srench; who are not prepared, 
time to prepare for war, and losing a moss 
precious time for ourselves. 
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Another reason, Sir, for presuming, 
and indeed for being convinced, that the 
speech now before us is the speech of the 
ministers, appears evidently from the omis- 
sion of our rights in America. J was at 
first surprised to hear the protecting of 
our possessions mentioned, and not a word 
of recovering our rights; but when I re- 
flected that the speech was certainly 
drawn up by our ministers, I presently saw 
that they had two strong reasons for this 
omission : the first was, that it would have 
been a reflection upon their late conduct, 
and a sort of confession, that they had 
tamely allowed our rights in America to 
be usurped, which it 1s certain they have 
done for a great many years past, and 
which they took no care to rectify by 
what they called their definitive treaty at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, though they then had in 
their hands, and restored by that treaty, 
an island, which the French would tadly 
have redeemed at the expence of a the 
usurpations they had made upon us ever 
since the treaty of Utrecht, as it is an is- 
Jand without which they could not have 
protected their own settlement in Canada, 
and by which they may very much annoy 
all our settlements in fences in case of 
a new war between the two nations, which, 
in my opinion, must very soon happen, un- 
less our ministers be allowed to sacrifice 
our rights in America to the obtaining of 
a dishonourable, a precarious, and a short- 
lived peace ; for that they have some such 
design in petto is to me apparent, from 
their having omitted to mention the vin- 
dicating our rights in the speech now un- 
der our consideration; and this I take to 
be the second, and perhaps the chief rea- 
son for that omission. ; 

This design, Sir, the hon. gentleman 
has taken care in some measure to obviate 
in the motion he has made, for otherwise 
I should certainly have proposed an 
amendment to his motion. But I hope 
before the end of this session, we shall 
take care to prevent, in a more effectual 
manner, the execution of any such design; 
I hope we shall find time to enquire into 
the state of our affairs in America, and 
conclude that enquiry with an address to 
the throne, setting forth our rights, and 
the usurpations that have been made upon 
us by the French in that part of the 
world; and if found necessary, with a Bill 
for uniting our strength there, which will 
certainly be the most effectual way both 
for vindicating our rights, and for pre- 
serving Our possessions in every part of 
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America. I say, Sir, in every t of 
America; for whatever may be the pre- 
sent disposition of the court of Spain, it is 
certain that they have formerly set up 
ee which we cannot submit to ; 

ut as those pretensions, unless pursued 
too far, can be of no dangerous conse- 

uence, and as it is the mutual interest of 
the two nations to be well with one ano- 
ther, I do not think that an express sur- 
render of one side, or a forcible vindica- 
tion of the other, can ever be absolutely 
necessary; therefore, I hope, that that 
court has not only made such a declara- 
tion as is mentioned in the speech now 
before us, but that they are sincere in that 
declaration ; for if they are, they never 
will pursue their former pretensions in 
such a manner as to do any real injury to 
this nation; therefore, though | know no- 
thing of it, I shall without scruple agree 
to what the hon. gentleman has abl ata 
upon that head, with a proviso, however, 
that I shall not be supposed to be bound 
by any thing now said in the address upon 
that or any other subject. 

But, Sir, with regard to the pretensions 
set up by the French, and the encroach- 
ments they have made upon us, they are 
of such consequence, that they cannot be 
so much as tacitly submitted to. If they 
are, I will now venture to prophesy, that 
all our settlements in America will in a 
few years be undone; for if by the forts 
they have erected, and those they pro- 
pose to erect, they will make themselves 
absolute masters of all our friendly Indians : 
the Six Nations, the Cherokees, the 
Creeks, in short, all the Indian nations 
upon the back of our settlements, from 
Georgia to Nova Scotia, must submit to 
them, and become obedient to their most 
arbitrary commands; and if this should be 
the case, from what they have been doing 
ever since we sent a colony to Nova- 
Scotia, we may judge what use they will 
make of all these Indian nations, even in 
time of the most profound peace. With 
respect to this nation, Sir, the case be- 
tween France and Spain is directly oppo- 
site: itis not the interest of Spain to make 
such a use of her. rights, or pretended 
rights, as to injure or weaken this nation 


in particular: on the contrary, it is her : 
real interest to favour us more than any — 


other ‘nation in Europe. Whereas it is, 
and always will be, the interest of France 
to injure and weaken this nation by ait | 
method she can contrive; and repeated, 


yea constant experience must convince us, — 
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that she will never be without an inclina- 
tion. A speedy and a most explicit sur- 
render of every groundless pretension, of 
unjust usurpation, from her is, there- 
fore, absolutely necessary for us. Our 
nghts in America are all plain and cer- 
tan: Our possessions are indisputable : 
what reason, then, can ide have for — in- 
upon a categorical answer, and an 
seeriiate iarcender or upon the first de- 
nial or evasive answer, a declaration of 
vr. The longer this is delayed, the worse 
i will be for us, as we shall be every day 
growing weaker and more despicable in 
America, and France will be growing 
éronger in America, and adding to her 
taal power in Europe, which are the only 
two sorts of her power we have, on our 
own account, any reason to fear. 

As this, Sir, is now plainly the case be- 
tween France and us, F wish the hon. gea- 
teman had left out of his motion, our 
grateful acknowledgments of his majesty’s 
Te to preserve rd ae tran- 

; for as war is so likely to 

cra lel between France a us, T tenk 
itnow high time to recur to the wise maxim 
of queen Elizabeth, which very often was, 
toendeavour to sow the seeds of dissen- 
ton among her neighbours upon the con- 
tment, in order to preserve the tranquillity 
and promote the trade of her own king- 
dom. This, I say, Sir, should now be our 
maxim; for though I am very far from 
being of opinion with the hon. gentleman 
who spoke Jast, that it is impossible for us 
to stand single and alone m a sea war 
against France, yet I should be glad to see 
a war hghted up upon the continent 
against that nation, provided we did not 
to take any greater or other share 
in it than we found convenient, which we 
my always avoid doing when our allies 
upon us for assistance, but can never 

avoid when we call upon them. 

However, Sir, as the Address now pro- 
posed is much better, and more modest, 
than has been usual of late years, as the 
hon. gentleman has added a vindication of 
our rights, though not mentioned in the 
Speech, and as he has not p that 
we should talk of the affairs of Europe 
having received no alteration since our last 
meeting, I shall agree to his motion ; for I 
rose up chiefly to enter my protest, that 
we may not be tied down by any thing said 
in our Address upon this occasion, which 
I now do in the most express and solemn 
manner, I very much suspect, that 
when we come to examine into the state 
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of the nation, and particularly into the 
state of the negociations which we have 
been carrying on at Paris, ever since the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, we shall not find 
all matters so right as this Address would , 
seem to insinuate. I must confess indeed, 
that I expected nothing from those nego- 
ciations, when I heard that we had meanly 
submitted to have them carried on in that 
city; but I could not suppose, that we 
should have submitted to their being car- 
ried on without effect for so many years ; 
and I must say, that what happened after 
the treaty of Seville, and what has now 
happened after this last treaty, convinces 
me, that our ministers get things referred 
to the discussion of commissaries, on pur- 
to entitle them to give pensions to 
some of their favourites, and that they pro- 
long this discussion in order to have a pre- 
tence for continuing those pensions. 


Mr. Henry Legge : 


Sir ; in such a numerous assembly, 
I do not at all wonder at seeing gentlemen 


k | differ in their sentiments, upon every po- 


litical question that can come before them, 
but in all such cases we should follow the 
maxim which has been often recommended 
in religious affairs, and which every good 
man, who is not an enthusiast, will ob- 
serve: we should never be for altering or 
amending any old custom or establish- 
ment, unless we are very fully convinced 
of its being wrong ; and even when we do 
think it a little wrong, we should submit 
to it, rather than introduce a division or a 
schism in the society, unless we think it 
such a one as must necessarily tend to the 
ruin of our country. That there nmy be 
enthusiasts in politics as well as religion, I 
believe, no gentleman will question, as we 
have so many fatal instances of it in the 
history of our own country; but, 1 hope, 
there are none such at present amongst 
us, and I have the more reason to hope 
so, as the hon. gentleman who spoke last 
concluded without proposing any amend- 
ment to the motion. Gentlemen have 
certainly a right to give their reasons for 
disapproving of any measure that has been 
pursued by the administration, or of any 
motion that is made in this House; but 
when they do not insist so much upon it as 
to produce any division in this assembly, 
or among the people without doors, it can 
do no harm, save that of needlessly taking 
up so much of our time, which at present 
we can pretty easily spare. Therefore, 
if any other gentleman rises up to give us 
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his sentiments upon our present situation, 
I hope he will follow the example of the 
hon. gentleman wha spoke last, and sit 
down again without moving for any amend- 
ment; for I should be sorry to see a divi- 
sion upon this occasion; and I must say, 
that my. hon, friend who made the motion 
has, in my opinion, been careful to word it 
ijn such a manner as not to leave the least 
yoom for a ange 
_ In this, Sir, I must applaud his pru- 
dence; for nothing could be of greater 
prejudice to this nation, than to give fo- 
reign courta the least ground to suspect, 
from our behaviour at the opening of this 
new parliament, that there is likely to be 
a breach between his majesty and his par- 
liament. That we ought at all times, and 
upon all occasions, to avoid, as much as 
possible, coming to an open rupture with 
any nation, will, I believe, be by every 
gentleman admitted: that we ought to do 
this not only as a trading, but as a Chris- 
tian people, is evident. If, then, the 
Frenehy have lately encroached upon our 

sessions, or violated any of our rights 
jn America, ought we not first to seek re- 
dress by negociation ? Could we take any 
more effectual method for defeating the 
success of that negociation, than by giving 
the court of France cause to think, that 
we have not now the same complaisance 
for our sovereign that has been testified by 
every parliament, since the py acces- 
sion of eur present royal family to the 
throne? Suppose the French should at 
Jast refuse to do us justice, and that we 
should from thence find it absolutely ne- 
cessary to commence hostilities, may we 
_ not at the same time find it necessary to 
negociate some new alliances, in order to 
form a confederacy against the comman 
enemy ? Could we expect to succeed ip 
pay such negociation, if it should be sus- 
pected at foreign courts, that the parlia- 
gent has begun to put no confidence in 
the wisdom and conduct of his majesty’s 
government ? 

Thus, Sir, a division amongst us 
the present occasion, might not only ren- 
der a war necessary, but might render it 
umpossible for us to bring that war to a 
happy issue. Therefore, supposing that 
some gentlemen should beally look upon 
the speech from the throne as the speech 
of the ministers, and upon some of the ex- 


pressions contained in it to be such as they: 


could not approve of, yet, I think, they 
should wave making any objections to the 


Address proposed, or insisting upon our, 
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departing from that custam, whieh has for 
so many years been gbserved without any 
interruption, as it would argue a difidence 
in our sovereign, which might in the prer 
sent conjuncture be attended with the 
most fatal consequences: whereas our 
agreeing unanimously to the Address pror 
posed, cannot be attended with the least 
inconvenience, not only because of the 
parliamentary maxim which prevents any 
gentleman’s being bound or restrained by 
what may be contained in our address 
upon any such occasion, but also because 
the motion now before us is, in my opi- 
nion, more modest than what has of late 
years been usual ; for whatever doubtful or 
wrong expressions there may be in the 
Speech from the throne, my hoa: friend’s 
motion for an address is copceived in such 
terms, that there is not, 1 think, a word in 
it which can be reasonably objected ta, 
nor any thing omitted which ought to have 
been expressed. 

. But now, Sir, with respect to the Speech 
itself, supposing it to be the composition 
ef our ministers, if we lay all carpieg 
criticism aside, J do not think, there is an 
expression contained in it, that can justly 
be found fault with. If any little dispute 
that arises between any two powers af 
Europe could be said to be an alteration 
in the affairs of Europe, they could never 
be said to be for one month io the same 
situation; but unless the dispute be of 
such consequence as may very probabl 
soon end in a war, and a war too in whi 
this nation must take a share, the afairs of 
Europe may always be said, with respect 
to us, to be in the same situation; 
therefore his majesty was in the right, 98 
he always is, when he told us, that the 
state of affairs in Europe had received very 
little alteration since our last meee for 
with respect to the disputes between France 
and us, and the pretensions they have 
lately set up in America, they are of such 
8 nature, that if we were to submit to and 
allow of every one of them, they could be 
of no advantage to that nation for ages to 
come: they have a much greater uncon- 
tested extent of country in that part of 
the world, than they can plant and culti- 
vate for many generations; and therefore 
it is to be hoped, that the court of France 
will, after the matter has been properly en- 
es into, depart from all the pretensions 
they have lately made, and give us full sa- 
tisfaction for all their late encroachments. 
If they do not, it must proceed from the 
wonted haughtiness of that court, or from 
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ther having an utter contempt of this ha- 
tin; but if they persist in it, we have it 
in our power, thank God, to pull down 
ther pride, and to convince them of their 
stake, whenever his majesty shail think 
itconvenient to make use of that power 
which Providence bas put into his hands. 
Bat as to the necessity, or the time for 
doing this, 1 hope, it will be allowed, that 
the determination ought by our constitu- 
teatobe left entirely to our sovereign ; 
fxr a8 to peace or war, it can never be pos- 
ste for this House to form a right judge- 
ment, because it must always depend upon 
#9 many Circumstances of a secret nature, 
thet they can never be known or commu- 
uicated to such a numerous assembly : the 
rety communication of them might quite 
ater their nature, and thereby render that 
determination imprudent, which before 
would have been perfectly right. 

Te find fault therefore with this expres- 
sion in the Speech iz, in my opinion, Sir, 
acriticsm worthy only of a college in one 
of oor universities, but is not surely proper 
tobe made by this august assembly; and 
though the word ‘ rights’ may be very pro- 
perly inserted in our Address, yet it is a 
word of such an extensive and indefinite 
meaning, that I doubt much if it would 
have been prudent to have made use of 
tim hismajesty’s Speech from the throne. 
Besides, as we may very properly be said 
to A vires whatsoever has been expressly 
vielded to us by treaty, or is now possessed 
by any of those Indian nations who have 
submitted to us, I believe, the word pos- 
sessions will comprehend as much as 
we can have occasion to insist on. But 
epposing we are resolved, or stiould 
hereafter resolve, to assert our rights in 
America to the very utmost extent, can 
webe debarred from doing so by his ma- 
jesty’s not having mentioned our rights in 

h apen this occasion? How far 
we may or ought to do 80, must de- 
pend upon future events: therefore I must 
think it was a fresh instance of his majes- 


ty’s wisdom, not to say any thing about: 


our rights; for though we ere in all cases 
to act with vigour, we ought always to act 
mth prudence, and what may now seem 
lo be prudent, mmy have a quite contrary 
§ppearance @ year or two hence: we ought 
not therefore to a with talking big 
about what we will do, which in private 
ife is always the part of a bully, but in 
every part of our conduct to take care, 
that our actions shall exceed our words. 

L hope it will now appear, Sir, that, 
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supposing the Speech fo have been the 


composition of his majesty’s ministers, | 


ey did not émit mentioning our rights 
with a view to slur over any part of their 
own conduct, or with a design to sacri-< 
fice any of our rights in America, to the 
obtainiag of a dishonourable and pre- 
carious peace. They wisely considered; 
that whatever light the Speech may be 
viewed in by this assembly, it will at all 
foreig ncourts be looked on as the Speecly 
of the king of Great Britain to his. partia- 
ment; and therefore they took care notte 
ut any word into it that might look like 
Bull yimg, nor to make use of any expression 
that might be supposed to insmuate our 
being resolved to assert our rights in 
America to their very utnfost extent; for 
such a supposition might give an alarm to 
some courts who now look with uncon. 
cern upon the disputes between France 
and us, and who might from thence be 
induced to join with France against us. 
But, Sir, if gentlemen are not satisfied 
with what I have said in relation to the 
omission of the word ‘ rights,’ in his mae 
jesty’s Speech from the throne, my hon. 
friend has taken care to give them full sa- 
tisfaction, by inserting this critical word.in 
his motion; and as the hon. gentleman 
who spoke last, seems inclined to approve 
of the motion as it now stands, 1 think it 
unnecessary to take up aby more of your 


time upon this occasion. 
Mr. William Beckford : 

Sir; as the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last was pleased to allow, that any 
member of this House has a right, a 
this occasion, to give his reasons for di 
approving of the measures pursued by the 
administratton, [I hope the House will al- 
low me to give my reasons for disapprov- 
ing of some of our late measures, and in 
particular of the Speech how under our 
consideration; fur as { look upon eve 
speech from the throne to be a speec 
from the ministers, I must look upok 
every such speech as a measure of the 


administration, and consequently I can- . 


not, without indignation, see any thing m 
it which I think inconsistent with the dig- 
nity of the imperial crown of Great Bri- 
tain. That such professions. may have 
been sent from the court of Spain, as are 
mentioned in the Speech from the throne, 
I do not at all question; because such 
professions from one ‘court to another are 
very common; and I am sorry to éay, 
they are most common when least in» 
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_tended to be fulfilled. At present, 
however, I am apt to believe, that there 
is more sincerity than usual in those pro- 
fessions, because it is, and will always be 
the true interest of the Spanish nation to 
cultivate a friendship and harmony with 
this, and because the present court of 
ain seems to have no views inconsistent 
with the true interest of their country, 
which is a circumstance not very common 
with some of the courts of Europe. But 
ting all this to be true, I must think, 
it was inconsistent with the dignity of the 
¢rown of Great Britain to make this an 
_ article in his majesty’s Speech from the 
throne. Shall the sovereign of the Brit- 
ish dominions tell his parliament, by way 
of triumph, that any court whatever have 
resolved to be friends with this nation? 
Sir, it is what we may expect, it is what, 
I hope, we may compel, from any court 
under the sun; and therefore ought not 
to be mentioned upon such a solemn oc- 
casion. What must a Spanish Don think 
when he reads this paragraph? Must he 
not conclude, that we have been for several 
years begging the friendship of Spain, and 
that we are now in an ecstasy of joy at 
having obtained the favour ? What a mean 
_ Opinion must he not from thence conceive 
of the power and the spirit of this nation? 
How much must it exalt the natural 
haughtiness of that nation, of itself too 
apt to run into an insufferable excess ! 
This, Sir, I should not upon this occa- 
gion have taken so much notice of, but 
that I have with concern observed, that 
our ministers have for several years sacri- 
ficed the dignity of their country in every 
negociation, in every transaction, they 
have had with any foreign state. They 
might perhaps think, that those punctilios 
or ceremonies were of no consequence, 
provided we could, by the sacrifice of 
them, obtain the main end we aimed at ; 
but I must tell them, that it is upon such 
punctilios or ceremonies that the dignity 
of a nation, as well as that of a private 
man, ; and when either have lost 
their dignity, they become contemptible 
in the eyes of mankind. Sosensible were 
the old Romans of this, sucha regard had 
they for their dignity, that they often put 
themselves to death, in order to prevent 
their being made to do or suffer any thin 
unbecoming their dignity; and we find 
Julius Ceesar, at the beginning of the civil 
war, imploring the soldiers of his army, 
“ut ejus existimationem dignitatemque 
ab. inimicis defendant”? I am glad to 
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find the court of Spain so wise and so just 
ple, as to resolve to culti- 
vate a friendship with us, and I must say, 
that their not having done so for many 
years past, was more owing to our con- 
duct than theirs, for we often forced 
them into the arms of France whether 
they would or no; and every one 
knows, that by the famous treaty of 
Hanover, we even joined with France for 
compelling them to break off the corres- 
ce they had just then established 
with the court of Vienna; but if both of 
us have now at last found our mistake, and 
supposing that this new resolution is as 
sincere on their part as, 1 hope, it is on 
ours, surely it is beneath the dignity of 
our sovereign to talk of it upon any occa- 
sion, much less upon such a solemn occa- 
sion, as a mighty point gained for this na- 
tion. And to talk of it in such a manner 
is still the more unbecoming, as we have 
not hie felt any of the good effects of this 
resolution, nor have we as yet any proof 
of its being sincere. That they have sent 
such an order to their governors in Ame- 
rica as was mentioned by the hon. gentle- 
man who made you this motion, I do not 
in the least question, because, I am con- 
vinced, he would not have said so, if he 
had not been well assured of the fact; but 
I must inform him, that an order in the 
very same terms was dispatched by the 
court of Spain above two years ago, and 
in consequence thereof some of our suffer- 
ing merchants applied for restitution to 
the Spanish governors in America: What 
was the answer? The ships and cargoes 
had been sold by public auction, conse- 
i could not be restored; and as to 
the value, it could not be made good, be- 
cause there was no money in the royal 
chest. | 
From hence we may see, that the court 
of Spain having again dispatched such an 
order to America, is far from being. a 
proof of their sincerity ; but this is not all, 
we have several late and positive proofs of 
the insincerity of their professions. Are 
they not now disturbing our logwood cut- 
ters, and seizing our logwood ships, in the 
bay of Honduras? Are they not now 
openly and avowedly preparing to attack 
us upon the Musqueto shore, which we_ 
have been long in possession of, and con- 
sequently have a right to by the treaty of 
Utrecht, and every treaty between the 
two nations since that time? Nay, do they 
not continue to seize and condemn; have — 


they net lately seized and condemned ge- 
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veral of our merchant ships upon the high 
seas of America, on pretence of their hav- 
ing contraband pa on board? These 
facts I do not mention from hearsay, Sir, 
1 speak from state papers, or from what I 
have myself severely felt; and when these 
facts are so notorious, and so inconsistent 
with any professions of friendship, shall 
we express our satisfaction in any such 
essions? Sir, I before spoke of the 
dignity of the crown or the nation, let me 
now speak of the dignity of this House: 
gentlemen may talk of our shewing the 
usual complaisance to our sovereign; but 
conplaisance founded on falsehood is the 
very lowest sort of flattery, and such flat- 
tery is beneath the dignity of a private 
gentleman, much more of such an august 
wsembly. Can any man without doors 
believe, that we have a satisfaction in pro- 
fexions of friendship, which are so evi- 
dently contradicted by notorious facts? 
Whoever thinks so must have a mean opi- 
nion of our wisdom, whoever thinks other- 
wse must have a contemptible opinion of 
or sincerity. Can either of these ways 
of thinking be consistent with that charac- 
ali a British House of Commons 
to preserve among the people? and 
if this House should pas joe its charac- 
ter among the people, the certain conse- 
quence will be the establishment of an ab- 
solute and arbitrary monarchy, or of an 
absolute and more arbitrary aristocracy. 
But now, Sir, after having thus shewn the 
apparent inconsistency between the pro- 
fesions and the practices of the court of 
Spain, I must say, that I wonder to hear 
our ministers 60 much as talk of their hav- 
ing just obtained an order from that court, 
for restoring the ships taken from us after 
suspension of arms, previous to the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. It is now above 
ax years since that suspension: it is above 
sx years since it must have been known 
m America; consequently above six years 
since an account might have been made 
up of the value of all the ships taken by 
from us, or by us from them, after 
suspension, and the balance fairly 
tated. Surely, we took some ships from 
them after that suspension, as well as they 
from us; and if the balance had been 
Rated, I am apt to believe, that they 
would have had a demand upon us, instead 
of we upon them. This, Sir, makes me 
suspect, that our ministers have made sa- 
tisfaction to the Spaniards for all the ships 
taken by us from them, and have left our 
suffering merchants to recover satisfaction 
{VOL xv.) a 
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from the court of Spain by an endless ne- 
gociation; and this I am the more apt to 
suspect, as I have heard asurmise, that we 
are this very session to have a demand 
made upon us on this very account. If 
this be really the case, I leave it to gentle- 
men to consider, what every British sub- 
ject ought to think, what every foreigner 
will think, of the conduct of our ministers ; 
but if any such demand as I have men- 
tioned be made, it will then be proper, and 


‘I think incumbent upon this House, to en- 


quire a little further into this matter. 

I have now done with Spain, Sir, whose 
professions of friendship we seem to be so 
proud of, and next let me take some no- 
tice of France, whose menaces some gen- 
tlemen amongst us seem to be so much 
afraid of. It is a common observation, 
that fear magnifies every approaching 
danger, and accordingly those gentlémen 
upon every occasion make use of all their 
oratory to exaggerate the power of France, 
and to extenuate the power of their native 
country. According to them, Sir, it is 
impossible for us to contend with France, 
without the assistance of a powerful alli- 
ance upon the continent of Europe: one 
may easily see their secret motive for in- 
culcating such a doctrine; but I will say, 
that the only thing we have to fear in a 
war with France, is our being forced into 
such an alliance by a cause which is far 
from being truly British, We have no 
occasion to attack France by land in Eu- 
rope, nor can they attack us; therefore | 
we can never, on our own account, have 
occasion for such an alliance : a have 
a foreign commerce, they have foreign 
plantations: I am sorry they have so much 
of either: their having got so much of 
both is chiefly owing to our late fondness 
for an alliance upon the continent of Eu- 
rope. In both these we may, by ourselves * 


alone, attack them with advantage, be- 


cause we are as yet greatly superior in 
naval power, and must continue to be so 
during the war ; for during a war with this 
nation, it will be impossible for them to 
increase their naval power, as they have | 
no naval stores but what must be imported 
from America, or from Norway, or the 
Baltic. From America they must fetch 
them by the river Mississippi, or the river 
St. Laurence, and at both we may easily 
aia every ship that sets her nose to 
sea. Then with respect to Norway or the 
Baltic, every ship that carries naval stores 
to France from thence must run the gaunt 
let through the British channel, or go™ 
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round by the north of ScotJand, in both 
which courses it will be almost impossible 
for her to escape falling into the hands of 
some of our cruizers. This, Sir, they 
were so sensible of in queen Anne’s war, 
that after the sea fight off Malaga, where 
they seemed to have something the better 
of us, they never attempted to refit their 
navy, nor did they any more think of en- 
countering our squadrons at sea: and the 
case will now be the same, if by their ob- 
stinacy they force us into a war. 

Thus, Sir, we must continue superior at 
sca, and in two or three years all the French 
colonies upon the continent, or in the 
islands of America, must of themselves 
fall into our hands; because they cannot 
subsist without a supply of provisions from 


Europe; and we have as good a right to’ 


aay provisions being carried to them 


y any neutral state, as we have to pre- 
vent provisions being carried by any neu- 


‘tral state into a town which we have in- 
vested and blockaded. What signifies it, 
Sir, to talk to us of the numerous armies 
of France? Can they come to Britain, can 
they be sent to America, whilst we have 
such a superiority of naval power? The 
French, it is true, Sir, have of late years 
‘added considerably to their dominions in 
Europe and have increased their colonies 
in America; but their dominions in Eu- 
rope can no way injure us; and our colo- 
nies in America, have of late years in- 
creased much more than theirs; so much 
more, Sir, that we have there, I believe, 
twenty men to their one, and unless we 
have very much degenerated from what 


we were in the days of our Edwards and | 


Henrys one Englishman may always be 
reckoned at least equal to one French- 
‘man. By confining ourselves therefore to 
a maritime war, and a war in America, we 
have from the nature of things every rea- 
son to expect success; and this is con- 
firmed by our experience in the last war. 
It was then our success at sea that set 
bounds to the victorious armies of France 
in Europe, and procured us the peace at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, which might have been 
much better than it was, if some of our 
allies had not been seized with a panic, or 
if our ministers had duly considered the 
advantage we had at sea, and the distress 
to which the French were thereby re- 
duced: their trade lay bleeding at every 
vein, their colonies were in the most im- 
minent danger of being reduced to a starv- 
. Ing condition; and even in France itse¥, 
many of their poor labourers and manu- 
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facturers were actually dying for want, 
when that famous vote was passed in this 
House against prohibiting the exportation 
of our corn. | ' 
It is therefore evident, Sir, both ftom 
reason and experience, that in @ war with 
France, we have at present no occasion 
for an alliance with any power upon the 
continent of Europe. On the contrary, 
by any such alliance we may be absolutely 
undone, because it must necessarily en- 
gage us in the supporting of a war against 
rance upon the continent of Europe, and 
the expence of this we are in our present 
circuinstances absolutely unable to sup- 
port. The last war, in seven or eight 
years, cost us near 50 millions, though we 
had no particular concern in the quarrel : 
can we expect, that a war which js entered 
into by our allies, upon our particalar ac- 
count, will be less expensive to this na- 
tion? Must we not expect, that every one 
of gur allies will rise in their demands upon 
us: How can we support such a monstrous 
expence? We can support it no way but 
by annually stretching our credit to the 
utmost. How ticklish a thing is credit, 
either public or private? No one can say 
how far it may be stretched, but he that 
has said to the ocean, ‘hitherto shalt 
thou come and no further.” Suppose that 
in the second, third, or fourth year of such 
a war, our present bubble of paper creuit 
should blow up: the supposition, Sir, 1s 
far from being chimerical : the fate of the 
subscription Getare the end of the last 
war must convince us that it is not. If 
such a misfortune should happen, the con- 
fusion that would ensue is frardly to be 
imagined. Every man possessed of any 
paper would endeavour to realise ; and so 
far from the public being able to borrow 
upon any new fund, no private man would 
be able to raise money upon an old fund 
he was possessed of. We should then be 
unable to pay any subsidies, or to muin- 
tain any foreign troops, and our allies be- 
ing deprived of our support, would every 
one make the best peace for himself he 
could. ; 
But the worst misfortune, Sir, is still to 
come; a great part of our read specie 
would be carried out of the kingdom, by 
such foreigners as should take the first 


/ 


alarum, and sell the property they have he ‘ 


our public funds: a continued run wo 

be made upon the bank and upon all out 
bankers, so that all of them would at last 
be obliged to step eine and those 
who had got possessed of our remaining 
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specie would lock it up, no one of them 
would part with a shillin but for his im- 
wedlate support, By this means a full 
_ sop would be put to circulation, and as 
erery private man’s credit would become 
suspicious, very few of our manufacturers 
« merchants wauld be able to carry on 
- thertrade. In such a general distress it 
' would be impossible for the people to find 
money to pay the land or the malt tax, 
ad a3 most of our other taxes depend 
upon the consumption of what is not ab- 
slutely necessary for the support of life, 
they would come to nothing. Thus our 
public revenue might at once be so re- 
duced, that it would be impossible for our 
poreroment to keep our squadrons at sea, 
ad France becoming thereby superior to 
ws upon that element, we should become 
iprey to their numerous and victorious 
d armies, 
am sorry, Sir, to set such a dismal 
picture before the eyes of my country- 
men; but it is better they should now see 
he picture, than that they should ever 
hereafter see the original; and for their 
comfort I shall now write at the bottom 
dit: the original of this you can never 
kee, unless you foolishly engage in foreign 
lances, and rashly undertake to carr 
0 a war against France upon the conti- 
teat of Europe. But on the contrary, if 
you confine yourselves to your own ele- 
ment, you have the highest probability, 
t every new war will add to your trade, 
and extend your dominion in’ America. 
The ridiculous doctrine, that a balance of 
power in Europe must be supported chiefly 
u the expence of this nation, is now, I 
bope, Sir, rooted out of every British 
m: at least, if a distemper of the mind 
can be cured by urgation, which the doc- 
lors nd it may, I am sure we have under- 
goue three such violent purgations of blood 
svi treasure, that nothing of this distemper 
ould now be remaining in the mind of 
‘ly true British subject. But supposing 
tome dregs of it still to remain, how can 
2 9perate at present ? France is not now 
at any extension of her dominions 


a : she can have no pretence for 
it by aim, unless we furnish her with 
Y purchasing the assistance of some of 


Rowers upon the continent. She is 
ening only at extending her domi- 
this. in America, We alone can prevent 
vented se Ought long since to have pre- 
in Euro’, <0e, astistance of any power 
because Would be a disadvantage to us; 

We the defence of them in Europe 
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would do us more harm, than their assist- 
ance in America could do us good. 

The example of queen Elizabeth, Sir, 
has been often recommended in this House, 
but it can never be too often recommend- 
ed, nor ever more properly than upon this 
occasion. In her reign the power of the 
House of Austria was much more formid- 
able than that of France is now ; and the 
power of this nation not near equal to 
what it is at present. She likewise had a 
pretender to her crown, much more dan- 
gerous than the one we have at present, 
because the then pretender was openly 
pees by the House of Austria, and 

y @ great and violent party in France, 
besides being secretly supported by a much 
greater number of Papists in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, than are now to be 
found in these three kingdoms; yet she 
never courted, much less purchased a fo- 
reign alliance. She was, indeed, always 
ready to give assistance to her friends upon 
the continent when they sued for it, but 
she never engaged to give them a grcater 
assistance than she might find convenient, 
or such a one as might be burthensome 
upon her own tay Nay, even when 
Spain attempted to invade her with a more 
formidable naval armament than France is 
now able to fit out, and really such a one 
as she could not fairly encounter in a re- 
gular sea-fight, yet she scorned to sue for 
the assistance of any foreign power, much 
less did she think of bringing foreign troops 
into the kingdom; though it may be sup- 
posed that some of the German princes 
would then have been as ready to have 
taken our money, as we have found them 
since that time. 

From the example of queen Elizabeth 
I therefore hope, Sir, that whatever ma 
be the event of our present disputes wit 
France, we shall hear no more of any fo- 
ais alliance, or of any scheme tor at- 
tacking France upon the continent of Eu- 
rope. If the French persist in ee 
to do us justice, let us attack them upo 
our own element the ocean: If we attack 
them any where by land, let it be in Ame- 
rica, where we are sure of the utmost as- 
sistance our colonies can give, without 
subsidy or reward ; for though we have for 
several years treated them in such a man- 
ner that they have some reason to be in- 
different whose power they may hereafter 
fall under, yet I am sure they will all join 
heartily with us in driving the French as 
far as possible from their confines. And 
if this be our sole design, we have no o¢e 
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casion to fear any bad consequence from 
our returning to the ancient parliamentary 
method of addressing. The French know 
us too well to suppose, that it foreboded 
any breach between his majesty and his 
parliament, or that we had begun not to 
ut a thorough confidence in our sovereign. 
hey might indeed suppose, that it fore- 
boded a change in our administration ; 
and nothing, I believe, would more con- 
duce towards their hastening to make us 
satisfaction. Ever since the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle we have been in the 
same wretched state with respect to 
France, in which we were for several years 
after the treaty of Seville, with respect to 
Spain. For several years after that treaty, 
whilst our pusillanimous ministers were 
negociating at Madrid, the Spaniards were 
plundering and committing depredations 
upon our merchants in the seas of Amc- 
rica; and now ever since the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, whilst our ministers 
have been negociating at Paris, the French 
have been encroaching upon us, and build- 
ang forts upon our territories in America. 
When a difference happens between us 
and any other nation, j shall never be 
against a short negociation, for endeavour- 
ing to accommodate the matter in an ami- 
cable manner; but in every such nego- 
ciation it ought surely, Sir, to be a preli- 
mipary article, that with respect to the 
matter in dispute, nothing new shall be 
attempted by either side during the conti- 
nuance of the negociation. This wasneg- 
lected by our ministers in both these ne- 
gociations; from whence it would seem, 
that the ministers who commenced. the 
latter had been apprentices to those who 
commenced the former. Can we ever 
expect satisfaction from France in an ami- 
cable manner, whilst our negociations are 
under the direction of such apprentices ? 
If, therefore, Sir, by returning to our 
ancient parliamentary method of address- 
ing, we could persuade the court of France, 
that the conduct of our affairs is soon to 
be put into the hapds of ministers of a 
very different turn of mind, it would be 
the most effectual method we could take, 
for inducing that court to do us justice in 
an amicable manner ; for they must know, 
that they are no way able to carry on a 
war by sea, or in America, against this na- 
tion; and therefore, if they do provoke us 
to it, they must trust to the bad conduct 
of our present ministers, or to their hopes 
that we shall be drawn in by foreign coun- 


sels to ‘involve ourselves in a heavy and 
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expensive war upon the coritinent of Eu- 
rope. To defeat their hopes upon both 
these heads will always be in the power of 
this House, and I trust in God, that in 
due time we shall make a proper use of 
our power. But as this is not absolutely 
necessary at present, and as I donot think 
that our agrecing to the Address as it now 
stands, will be attended with any notable 
mischief, I shall not be against it, unless 
some other gentleman proposes what I 
may think a proper amendment. 


Mr. Horatio Walpole, sen. : 


Sir; I have often wondered to hear 
the ancient method of addressing so much 
talked of in this House, as if any particu- 
lar method were a part of our constita- 
tion, or had been always uniformly ob- 
served. J am, Sir, amongst the oldest, if 
not the oldest man in this House; and 
ever since I remember, the method has 
been much the same with what it is at 
present. It has been the same ever since 
the Revolution, and before that time it 
cannot be said that we had ever any fixed 
constitution. It was always precarious, and 
met with some alteration not only under 
every newsovereign, but almost underevery 
new administration. Therefore, I hope, I 
shall no more hear of our returning to our 
ancient method of addressing, as the pre- 
sent method is what has been observed 
ever since we can be said to have had any 
fixed constitutional sort of government. 
And whatever the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last may think of what his majesty 
has been pleased to tell us of the profes- 
sions of friendship lately made by the court 
of Spain, it must give a pleasure to every 
man who wishes well to this kingdom, and 
is not biassed in his judgment by some 
private interest of his own; for as the 
Spaniards, as well as we, must, or at least 
always ought to be jealous of the power of 
France, it is our mutual interest to unite 
together : and in the present conjuncture, 
when there is such an appearance of a war 
between France and us,‘It must in a par- 
ticular manner be agreeable to us, to find 
that Spain is not like to join with France 
against us, notwithstanding the known 
connection and near relation that there 1s 
still, to our misfortune, between the so- 
vereigns of these two powerful mo- 
narchies. | ; 

The imparting of this piece of advice 
was therefore, Sir, so far from being un- 
becoming, that it was a fresh instance of 
his majesty’s goodness, and of the constant 
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desire he has to contribute, as much as he 
can, to the ease and happiness of his sub- 
jects: I mean, such as are not led by their 
private interest to wish for a war with 
Spain; for that there may be such amongst 
us every one must grant, who considers 
what rich prizes may be taken in time of 
war from the Spaniards, and what profits 
may be made by forcing a trade with their 
dominions in America. This, it is true, 
will always put a great deal of money into 
the pockets of some private men amongst 
us, but the people of this country in gene- 
ral will get more by the trade between the 
two nations in time of peace, because of 
the great concern our merchants always 
have in the Spanish flota, galleons, and 
ister ships. For this reason, a friend- 
ship and good correspondence with Spain 
must be agreeable to the people of this 
hation in general; and we are not tojud 
of the effect of the order lately sent by the 
king of Spain to his governors in America, 
from what was the effect of the like order 
sent two years ago; for we know, that 
ministers often take private methods for 
rendering the orders of their soverei 
ineffectual, therefore in all such cases the 
complexion of the court for the time 
being is to be considered, and it is well 
known, that the complexion of the court 
of Spain two years ago, was not so favour- 
able for this nation as it is at present: 
nay, it pa ads be suspected, that two 
years ago M. Ensenada might send pri- 
vate orders to the Spanish governors in 
America for defeating the public ofders 
sent to them by his master; and every 
thing that has been lately done, or at- 
tempted to be done by the Spaniards in 
America, must have proceeded from the 
influence of the same minister; so that 
for the future we have reason to expect 
better treatment in that part of the world, 
and consequently we have from what is 
past no reason to doubt the sincerity of 
the professions of friendship now made by 
the court of Spain. 
I am, from many circumstances, Sir, 
uaded, that the professions now made 
y the court of Spain are hearty (and sin- 
cere; and I think I have great reason to 
rejoice in that persuasion ; for if France 
alone be more than a match for this na- 
tion, surely the most sanguine amongst us 
could not expect, that we should be able 
to stand single and alone in a war against 
France and Spain. Against both united 
together I do not think we could stand 


single and alone even in a sea war, be-. 
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cause of the necessity we should be under _ 
of dividing our naval strength, by having 
a strang squadron in the Mediterranean, 
another in the West Indies, and a third 
upon our own coast, besides the great 
number of cruizers and convoys we should 
always be obliged to have at sea, for pro- 
tecting our own commerce, and for ruin- 
ing that of our enemies. Against France 
alone, [ shall grant, we may be at present 
sufficiently able to carry on a sea war, be- 
cause our naval strength is, I believe, at 
per very much superior to theirs; but 
am not so sanguine as to suppose, that 
we could preserve that superiority during 
a long war, if France should continue free 
from any war upon the continent of Eu- 
rope. ey might resolve to suspend 
carrying on any commerce in their own 
ehipping for three or four years: they 
might resolve even to leave their colonies 
in America a sacrifice to us for that time ; 
and to keep all their ships of war in port 
where we could not destroy any of them, 
until they had got such a number of ships 
new built as might render them superior 
to us at sea. That they might be able to 
accomplish this in three or four years 
time, no one can doubt, who considers the 
absolute power and the vast reventie which _ 
the French monarch is possessed of; and 
one general and complete naval victo 
would enable them not only to recover all 
they had lost in America, but also to extort 
from us as much as they pleased to demand 
in that part of the world. | 
This, I fear, Sir, would be the conse- 
ences of our standing single and alone 
or three or four years in a war against 
France, and this consequence we could 
not prevent, because we could not hinder 
neutral powers from carrying any sort of 
naval stores to France, as no naval stores 
of any kind are by any treaty comprehend. 
ed among those goods that in time of war 
are to be deemed contraband, but on the 
contrary, are by most treaties expressly 
declared not to be contraband: nay, iron, 
copper, and brass, are likewise declared not 
to be contraband; so that in time of a war 
with us the French might not only build 
as many ships of war, but cast as many 
cannon for the use of those ships as they 
leased. Therefore, in my opmion, we 
ave no way of preventing the French 
becoming an overmatch for us, even at 
sea, but by cultivating and engaging such 
an alliance upon the continent of Europe, 
as shall give them so much to do in de- 
fending themselves at land, that it shall 
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not be ia their power to spare money 
enough for repairing, much less for in- 
creasing their naval strength. It was by 
this means, Sir, that we got the better of 
them both in king William and quecn 
Anne’s wars; for at the beginning of both 
they were very near an equal match 
at sea for the Dutch and us united toge- 
ther. Every one knows, that in 1690, 
they obtained a complete victory over the 
combined squadrons of England and Hol- 
land near Beachy-head, by our court’s 
sending a rash and ridiculous order to our 
admiral, the lord Torrington, to engage 
the enemy, though greatly superiar to 
him in strength. But luckily for us the 
French court committed the same mis- 
take in 1692, by which means we got 
an nf ele to pay them back with 
usury at La Hogue, the little advantage 
they had gained over us at Beachy-head ; 
pad as they were then vigorously attacked 
by our allies at land, they could not spare 
money for repairing, much less for increas- 
ing their navy before the end of that war. 

Again, Sir, in Raa Anne’s war, at the 
beginning of it, they appeared formidable 
even at sea, and in 1704, engaged the 
united squadrons of England and Holland 
in the Mediterranean near Malaga. Here 
indeed, they did not obtain any victory, as 
the hon. gentleman seemed to insinuate; 
though they were superior in strength, as 
I could prove by an old ballad, which 
shews that it was a drawn battle; but they 
might have continued to be formidable at 
gea, if the glorious victory, which the duke 
of Marlborough obtained that summer at 
Blenheim, had not put an end to all their 
naval projects; for from that time they 
were under such difficulties. to defend 
themselves at land, that they were obliged to 
leave their men of war to lie rotting in their 
harbeurs, and thought of nothing but an- 
noying our trade by their privateers. As 
they suffered so much in that war, and as 
it was soon after followed by a long mino- 
rity, they could nat for many years think 
of re-establishing their navy; and their 
Yainisters probably judged very wisely, 
that there was no supporting a respectable 
Bavys without a great number of thorough- 
bred seamen, which no country cap have 
without an extensive commerce or great 
fisheries. For this reason they applied 
themselves chiefly to these two improve- 
ments, and had brought both to a very 

reat height before the beginning of 
fst war, but had neglected to re-establish 
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made sensible of, as neither commerce nor 
fisheries can be protected in time of war 
without an equality at least of naval power. 
This they saw they could not aim at whilst 
they were engaged in such a heavy war at 
land, and therefore they endeavoured ta 
put an end to it as soon as they could. 
Thus, Sir, we may see, that in all the 
wars we have been lately engaged in against 
France, our preserving a superiority at sea 
did not proceed from our preventing their 
pone a sufficient supply of naval stores, 
ut from our pressing them so hard at 
land, by means of our allies upon the con- 
tinent of Europe, that they could not 
spare money enough for purchasing that 
supply; and to suppose, that the other 
nations of Europe, or even those who are 
our firmest allies, would bear our telling 
them, that they must not trade with France 
or any of the French dominioris, because 
of their being all blockaded by us at sea, 
is really, in my opinion, & supposition toe 
chimerical to be entertained by any sober 
mind. The very attempt would unite 
most of the states of Europe in a confede- 
racy for pulling down the overgrown naval 
ower of England; and I hope it will not 
Ee so much as supposed, that we are able 
to carry on even a naval war against all 
the maritime powers of Europe; for every 
nation that borders upon the sea, may in 
some degree be called a maritime power, 
as every one of them has at least some 
seamen, if not some ships of war; and 
even our navy, formidable as it is, would 
be in a most dismal and dangerous situa- 
tion, if it had not a port in Europe to 
retire to upon occasion, except those be- 
longing to ourselves alone. 
rom what I have said, Sir, I think it is 
evident, that if we should stand single and 
alone in a war against France, they might 
in three or four years become superior to 
us at sea, and the moment they did so we 
must submit to a carte blanche, because 
they could then bring their numerous 
land armies into this island, and might 
make a conquest of it in one single cam- 
paign. For preventing this we have no 
way left but resorting to that which is now, 
sf I hope, will always be at our command, 
a powerful canfederacy upon the continent 
of Europe; and whatever the melanchaly 
apprehensions of some gentlemen may 
suggest, I make no doubt of aur being 
able to support itas long as we shall have 
occasion ; for France is invqlved in debt as 
well ag we are, and the people of France 
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lous fot a war upon the present occasion, 
as the people of this country appear to be; 
and I must say, that both are much 
in the right, because the people of France 
know, that they are contending for bound- 
less wastes, from whence neither they nor 
their posterity can draw much advantage 
for ages to come; whereas we are con- 
tending for the preservation and security 
of a well cultivated country, inhabited by 
| ofr own countrymen, and of infinite pre- 
sent advantage to the people both of Bri- 
tan and Ireland: nay, of such advantage, 
that many thousands, in both islands, owe 
the whole of their subsistence to our colo- 
nies and plantations in America. 

~ For this reason, Sir, I was glad to hear, 
that our colonies were able to support 
themselves. I therefore hope they will 
not stand in need of much assistance from 
us; but if they should, we must give it. 
Even for them we must fight as if we were 
fighting pro aris et focis ; for it ts to them 
we owe our wealth and our naval strength. 
Our trade thither is the chiéf nursery for 
our seamen : and the imports from thence 
by being agam exported, is what alone 
keeps the general balance of trade in our 
fyour. These imports have been increas- 
ing for many years: I hope they will con- 
tinue to increase both in quantity and kind; 
and I am glad to find, that we have lately 
had a new sort of import sent us from 
thence: I mean, that of consummate po- 
iucians, though I am afraid we shall 
never get much by the export of this com 

modity. : 


The Earl of Eomont : 


Sir; among the many paradoxes I 
have heard upon different occasions from 
the mouth of the hon. gentleman who 

ke last, no one ever surprized me more 
than to hear, that we had no fixed consti- 
tation before the Revolution: I shall rea- 
dily Brant, that almost every administra- 
ton has in some respects acted contrary 
to our constitution; but a breach of our 
constitution is not surely to be called an 
alteration of our constitution; for if it 
were, I am afraid, it could not be justly 
said, that we have had a fixed constitution 
since the Revolution any more than before, 
% ministers have since frequently acted 
contrary to our constitution, which the 
hon. gentleman from his long and eb 
experience thust be fully sensible of. This 
doctrine has indeed prevailed a great deal 
too much of late years; but {am very 
mach surprised to hear it maintained or 
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propagated by one who pretends to be a 
friend to the Revolution, and to the royal 
family now upon our throne. What was 
the cause of the Revolution? Was it not 
because the prince then upon the throne 
had acted contrary to, and was endeavours 
ming to subvert our constitution. How 
could this be true if we had then no cone 
stitution? Thus, Sir, some gentlemen are 
ignorantly or very unadvisedly endeavour- 
ing to undermine the very foundation of 
the Revolution ; for if we Had then nd con. 
stituttron, the king upon the throne must 
have been absolute, and consequently thé 
Revolution could have been nothing but 
arebellion. But it is certain, Sit, that 
we had a constitution, and a most regular 
and wise constitution, not only before the 
Revolution, but ever since we had a mo- 
narchy; and the end of the Revolution 
was to restore and secure that constitution 
for which our ancestors had so often sa- 
crificed their blood, and I hope their 
latest posterity will always be ready to 
follow their example. This, I say, Sir, 
was the end of the Revolution, and a great 
many good consequences have ensued, 
amonp which I must reckon the establish- 
ment of our present royal family the chief; 
but, asin all human affairs, among these 
good leet some bad ones have 
crept in, among these I must reckon 
this complaisant method of addressing at 
the beginning of every session ; for how- 
ever mach it may be sanctified by custom, 
it would look very odd in the eyes of all 
foreigners to see the Commons of Eng- 
land, in their address to their sovereign, 
approving by the lump of all the mea- 
sures pursued by his ministers, and in a 
week or two afterwards impeaching those 
ministers for those very measures, which 
may happen to be the case in some future 
session of parliament, if this complaisant 
method of addressing should be continued; 
for at the opening ofa session, and before 
any lights have been laid béf6Fe pariia- 
ment, ho one can say, whether the minis- 
ters may, or may not deserve to be im- 
peached, for some of the measures hinted 
at in the Speech from the throne, and pet- 
haps hinted at on purp ose to obtain the 
usual Jumping approbatton. 

For this reason, Sir, though f highly 
approve of the Revolution, and upon @ 
more solid foundation than dny gentleman 
can have, who thinks we had no constitue 
tion before that time, yet I canhot approve 
of this method of addressing ; and as little 
can I approve of another tectrine now ade 
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vanced by some amongst us, and strongly 
inculcated by the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last, which is, that we can by no 
means be able to stand single and alone in 
a war against France, because, said he, 
though we be at present superior to them 
in naval power, yet during the course of 
the war they would increase their navy, 
and if not diverted by any war upon the 
continent of Europe, they might in three 
or four years increase it so much as to be- 
comé superior to us at sea. Sir, if there 
were the least foundation for this doctrine, 
I should think this nation in a most 
wretched and lamentable situation; for if 
the French could in the time of war with 
us 60 much increase their navy, surely 
they could with more ease and conve- 
niency increase it in time of peace, and 
consequently, if they continue at peace 
with us, and all the rest of their neigh- 
bours, we have but three or four years to 
continue masters at sea, at the end of 
which short term we must, according to 
this gentleman, submit to a carte blanche, 
if the French should then please to demand 
it, or purchase a confederacy upon the 
continent at any price our allies might then 
think fit to insist on, which in such a case 
would, I fear, be much higher than we 
could poms pay. Nay, as the Dutch 
have of late years so much neglected their 
_ marine, no such confederacy could protect 
us; for the French, by being masters at 
sea, would prevent their landing any troops 
in this island, and if they could, as the 
hon. gentleman says, make a conquest of 
this island in one campaign, they would 
complete that conquest before any confe- 
Meracy nee the continent could penetrate 
- far into their frontiers, which are upon all 
sides guarded by so many well fortified 
cities and towns; and such a conquest 
would not only put an end to any support 
we could give to such a confederacy, but 
would turn the wealth and the power of 
this nation against it. 

What a wretched condition, Sir, are 
gentlemen reduced to, who, in order to 
prove that we are not able to stand single 
and alone in a war against France, must 
grant, that we have but three or four years 
to continue a free and independent na- 
tion; for this is the. unavoidable conse- 
quence of their argument, unless we could 
now purchase at such a price as we are 
able to pay, such a confederacy upon the 
continent as would not only enable us to 
prescribe, but join with us in prescribing 
such terms of peace to France as the Ro- 
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mans prescribed to the Carthaginians at 
the end of the second Punic war, that is 
to say, that they should deliver up all their 
ships of war, and promise never to build 
any more ; but such a condition I believe, 
no confederacy we can purchase could 
enable us to obtain, nor would any confe- 
deracy support us in demanding, for 
among many other misfortunes attending 
a confederated war this is always one, 
that none of the parties concerned can 
push their success further than the rest 
will give them leave, nor demand any con- 
dition from the enemy which the rest will 
not concur in. , 

I persuade myself, Sir, that it wil] now 
appear evident, what a lamentable situa- 
tion we should be in, were there any foun 
dation for the doctrine, that we cannot 
stand single and alone in a naval war 
against France: I say, a naval war, Sir, 
because though carried on upon the conti- 
nent or in the islands of America, yet it 18 
nevertheless to be deemed a naval war. 
What thanks the broachers of this new 
doctrine may deserve from their country, 
I Jeave to others to judge ; but for my own 
part I always was, and still am of opinion, 
not only that we may with hopes of success 
engage by ourselves alone in such a war, 
but that the longer we continue in such a 
war, the more we shall add to our own 
strength, the more we shall diminish that 
of the enemy; for it is impossible for 
France ever to render itself equal to us at 
sea, if we make the proper use of those 
advantages which nature has bestowed 
upon the dominions we are now possesse 
of, and those dominions, by the hon. gen- 
tleman’s own acknowledgment, would be 
considerably increased during the first 
three years of the war. For proof of this, 
Sir, I shall first take for granted, that we 
could not prevent neutral powers from fur- 
nishing the French with all sorts of naval 
stores, and that by this means they had in 
three years built such a number of ships 
of war, as to have a greater strength in 
such ships than we now have, or could 
then have. What could they do with such 
ships? They could not in that three years 
increase their number of seamen, not 
could they get any of their landmen s¢a- 
soned to the sea;.for if they sent out any 
ships for this purpose, they would pro- 
bably fall into ihe ante of our squadrons 
or our cruizers. This formidable navy 
therefore must upon its first appearance at 
sea be manned with landmen, who for the 
first week or two could neither keep theit 
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feet nor their health at sea, and with sea- 
men who had been for three years conti- 
nually at land, and who consequently 
would for the first week or two go very 
awkwardly about their business. Such a 
navy we might attack with half the num- 
ber of ships, and with almost a certain as- 
surance of success; and the consequence 
of our victory would be the destruction or 
capture of most of their ships, for such men 
could not manage their ships so as to make 
their escape. 

I am therefore fully convinced, Sir, that 
if we should begin. the war with a supe- 
nority at sea, we should increase in that 
superiority during its continuance, even 
granting that we could not prevent neutral 
powers from furnishing our enemies with 
naval stores fit for building or equipping 
tips of war; but this no man will grant 
who knows any thing of the law of na- 
tons ; for a country blocked up by sea is 
certainly in the same state as to the laws 
: war, with gis blockaded by land, 

consequently neutral powers may be 
prevented ow cairying ta any thing that 
may contribute towards its holcing out, 
sxwithstanding any former stipulation for 
determining what shall be deemed contra- 
band goods; for in all such stipulations 
there is an ‘exception as to towns or places 
besieged or blockaded; and Grotius cites 
with a seeming approbation the story of 
Demetrius, who hanged up the master and 
plot of a neutral ship for attempting to 
ont ra into Athens, after he had 
d it up by sea. No state in Europe 
could therefore justly find fault with our 
mtercepting any naval stores designed to 
be carried to France by their subjects, and 
few of them would incline to do so, if they 
had justice on their side, as most of them 
are ba grey of the power of France, and 
v be glad to see that monarch 
humbled. 

Thus, Sir, it must appear, that during a 
war with France we ‘can never have any 
reason to fear that nation’s gaining a supe- 
flority over us at sea, but during a long 
peace we have some reason to fear such a 
misfortune, because in time of peace our 
parliaments are but too apt to grudge every 
public expence, and from a spirit of cco- 
homy or jealousy may refuse to increase 
our navy, or the number of seamen we 
keep in continual pay, in proportion as the 
French increase their naval strength; for 
otherwise it will always be easy for as to 
mcrease our naval strength, as fast as the 
French can increase theirs, 
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After having now shewn, Sir, that we 
have no reason to dread engaging by our- 
selves alone in a naval war against France, 


| I must add, that we ought never upon any 


such occasion to reject a proposal for 
making a powerful diversion against that 
nation by land, provided our atlies upon 
the continent of Europe are ns to 
undertake it, without putting us to such an 
expence as must interrupt or interfere 
with the prosecution of the war by sea or 
in America; therefore I must observe, 
that the question, whether the preserva- 
tion of the peace of Europe be a right or 
a@ wrong measure, must always depend 
upon the nature and circumstances of our 
disputes with France: when those disputes 
are such as we can have no prospect of 
getting settled to our liking without a war, 
it is then our interest to sow the seeds of 
discord, and to bring them to maturity as 
soon as possible, that our allies may be 
thereby induced to apply to us for assist- 
ance, instead of our applying to them; and 
as there seems to be a hint in the Speech . 
of some new alliances, I shall take this op- 
portunity to declare, that I shall not be 
against them, provided they be with such 
states as I shall think proper. Even sub-. 
sidies, though I think they ought never to 
be granted in time of peace, yet in time of 
war, or when there is a near prospect of 
it, | think we must grant some, but then 
they ought to be granted only to such as 
can assist us effectually, and not to such 
as cannot grant us any such assistance as 
will of itself be effectual. 7 

To conclude, Sir, though I wish we 
could alter the present mean way of ad- 
dressing upon every such occasion, yet as 
we have at present some reason to be 
more complaisant than would otherwise be 
necessary, I shall not be against the Ad- 
dress which my hon. friend has proposed, 
nor do I think it absolutely necessary to 
offer any amendment; but as it was abso-_ 
lutely necessary to expose the weakness of 
the two pernicious doctrines which have 
been so artfully inculcated upon this oc- 
casion, I hope the House will excuse the 
trouble I have given them. 


Mr. Attorney General Murray ; 


Sir; as there are a great many gen- 
tlemen in the House who were never in 
parliament before, I am persuaded, they 
will be pretty much at a loss what to make 
of this debate, or to reconcile it with what — 
they no daubt have heard to be the rule of 
parliament. It is, and always has been 
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the rule of parliament, that no gentleman 
should rise up to speak unless there be a 
proper question before the Flouse. When 
a gentleman makes a motion to the House, 
he is to be sure to explain the meaning and 
the intention of the motion he is to make, 
with his reasons for making it; and the 
entlemgn who seconds the mction may, 
if he pleases, give his reasons for second- 
ing that motion; but no other gentleman 
is to speak to it, unless he be resolved to 
oppose the motion, or to propose some 
amendment. This is a rule of parliament 
so long established, and so generally 
known, that every gentleman without 
doors, as well as within, must have heard 
of it: and it is a most reasonable and ne- 
cessary rule, as it prevents taking up the 
time of the House to no manner of pur- 
pose. But gentlemen who never were in 
parliament before will now see, that the 
rule and the usage of parliament are very 
different. The two hon. gentlemen who 
made and seconded the motion explained 
it fully to the House, and gave their rea- 
sons for making it in very few words, as 
those reasons were so plain and evident, 
that they stood in no need of any illustra- 
_ tion. No gentleman, | find, intends to 
Oppose the motion, nor has any addition, 
teration, or amendment been proposed : 
all approve of the motion as it now stands ; 
and yet we have been a long time debating, 
upon wirat I cannot comprehend: it Is 
really a debate without a subject of de- 
bate; which certainly must in itself appear 
ridiculous. eae: | 
But, Sir, the taking up the time of the 
ouse to no manner of purpose, is far 
from being the only or.the least evil that 
has attended the debate upon this occa- 
sion. Many things have been said which, 
if carried abroad, may do the nation very 
great prejudice; and as there are a great 
rhany strangers in our gallery, I was there- 
fore very sorry to hear many things said 
that have, I do not know for what end, 
fallen from gentlemen in the course of this 
debate. For example, I should be ex- 
tremely sorry to hear of its having been 
told to the court of Spain, that we doubted 
of the sincerity of their professions, or that 
we apprehended that his Catholic majesty’s 
orders to his governors in America would 
not, or could not be complied with. To 
doubt of a man’s sincerity is an affront 
even to a private man; and as princes not 
only are, but ought to be more jealeus of 
their honour than any private man need 
be, such a doubt or apprebension would 
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certainly be considered as a heinous affront 
at the court of Spain, which is a court we 
ought never to affront, and certainly ought 
upon the present occasion to be more cau- 
tious of than usual. 

I likewise think, Sir, that. it could be of 
no service to us, to have it told abroad, 
that we are now to stand upon our own 
legs: that we are to have nothing further 
to do with the continent; nor to give our- 
selves any trouble about what may here- 
after happen in that part.of the world; for 
it might throw some princes into the arms 
of France, who have now no such thoughts ; 
and whatever we may think of our naval 
power, such a resolution would give great 
encouragement and great obstinacy to the 
court of France; for there is nothing they 
apprehend so much as a powerful confe- 
deracy upon the continent of Europe 
against them, as neither the loss of their 
trade, nor the loss of their colonies, would 
frighten them so much as a party of Ger- 
man hussars approaching near to the pur- 
lieus of Versailles, which was one of the 
terrible consequences of the last glorious 
campaign of the duke of Marlborough. 

And having mentioned the court of 
France, Sir, 1 must say, that I should be 
sorry for their hearing of the distinction 
we make between rights and possessions, 
and of our being resolved to vindicate by 
force of arms the former as well as the 
latter; for though I hope we shall do so, 
I must think that a previous declaration of 
our resolution is both imprudent and un- 
necessary. Other courts conceal their 
resolutions till they are just ready to act; 
but nothing can be concealed that passes 
in this House, and 1 am sure, we are not 
yet ready to act, nor is the season fit for 
It, if we were. For this reason our con- 
stitution, of which we have heard so much 
in this debate, has wisely lodged the power 
of peace and war solely in the crown, and 
I wish that gentlemen would leave it where 
our constitution has placed it. I shall add 
no more, Sir, lest I should be accused of 
what J am finding fault with ; but canclude 
with recommending to gentlemen, for 
their own sakes, to observe the rule, in- 
stead of following the usage of parliament. 


The Commons’? Address of Thanks] 
The following Address was then agreed 
to without a division : 

*¢ Most Gracious Sovereign ;_ 

“We, your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great 
Britain in parliament assembled, beg leave 
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to return your majesty our unfeigned | can render this nation happy and flourish- 
thanks fot your most gracious Speech | ing, both at home and abroad.” 


from the throne; and to assure your ma- 
jesty, that your faithful Commons will 

ly embrace every opportunity of testi- 
fying their inviolable attachment and duty 
to your royal person, family, and govern- 
ment. 

“It gives us the greatest satisfaction to 
find, that the wise measures your majesty 
hss pursued for strengthening and securin 
the general peace, have been attende 
with so explicit a declaration, on the part 


of the king of pi of his resolution to 
caltivate friendship and confidence with 
yourmajesty. 


“We acknowledge, with the highest 
sense of gratitude, your majesty’s constant 
and uniform endeavours for the preserva- 
ton of the public tranquillity, at the same 
time that your majesty has not suffered 
your attention to be diverted from the ne- 
cessary consideration of self-defence; and 
Weassure your majesty, that we will sup- 
port your majesty, and cheerfully grant 
nich supplies as may give weight and effi- 
cacy to your majesty’s measures for the 
preservation of the general peace, and 
enable your majesty to vindicate your just 
nghts and possessions from all encroach- 
ments. 7 

“ We beg leave to assure your majesty, 
that nothing shall be wanting, on our 
parts, to complete and render effectual, to 
the common benefit of the United King- 
dom, that salutary’ plan, formed :by the 
last parliament, fot appropriating the for- 
feited estates in the Highlands to the uses 
of the public; and we assure your ma- 
jesty, that the gtadual reduction of the 
national debt, and the improvement of 
trade and commerce, so essential to the 
strength and power of this kingdom, shall 
be the objects of our serious and constant 

attention.”” 


The King’s Answer.] The King’ re- 
tumed this Answer: 

“ Gentlemen ; | 

“T return you my thanks for your most 
dutifal and loyal daress. 

* So early and unanimous a mark of 
the trust and cenfidénce which my faith- 
ful Commons repose in me, gives me the 
greatest satisfaction. _ 

“ You may rely’ oh the continuance of 
my endeavours to preserve the public 
tranquillity, to assert and vindicate the 
just rights and possessions ef my subjects, 
and to do every thing of my part, which 


Mr. Pit?s Bill for the Relief of the 
Chelsea Pensioners.*] As soon as the 
Address was agreed to, 

Mr. William Pitt, paymaster general, 
stood up, and very pathetically set forth 
the hardships to which the out-pensioners 
of Chelsea-college were then exposed, by 
the method of paying their pensions; for 
after a poor su annuated or disabled 
soldier was admitted to the pension, by 
the then method, no part of it was to be 
paid to him, until a year after his admis- 
sion, by which he was laid under a neces- 
sity to borrow money for his present sub- 
sistence, on terms often oppressive and 
usurious, from persons whom they for that 
reason called their usurers; and being 
thus at first laid under this fatal necessity, 
they continued under it as long as they 
lived, as few, if any, of them could ever in 
one year save as much out of what the 
borrowed from their usurer, as was sufh- | 
cient for supporting them for the follow- 
ing. To remedy this grievance which lay 
so heavy upon these poor deserving men, 
he proposed to have it enacted, That all 
assignments, sales, orders, or securities of 
money to become due, on account of the 
said pension, to be granted by any out- 
pensioner, who should be admitted there- 
to after Dec. 25, 1754, should be null and 
void; and that every such pensioner 
should on his admission receive in advance 
such proportion of the pension, as should 
be equal to the remaining number of days 
of the current half year then unexpired, 
after which he should on his appearance, 
or affidavit that he was living during the 
whole or part of the half year preceding, 
and reciting the place of his abode, conti- 
nue to receive the said pension in advance 
by half yearly payments. And as to pen- 


* From the London Magazine. 


‘‘ The usuries practised by the creditors of 
the Chelsea Pensioners, were at this time so 
flagrant, that Mr, Pitt, the paymaster general, 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill to prevent 
them, by rendering all contracts that mort- - 
gaged their pensions void, and by preventing 
the necessity whichf the poor pensioners were 
under to borrow upon their pensions, by ad- 
vancing half a-year’a penstun befure hand ; 
whereas formerly a pensioner received nothing’ 
till the end of the first twelve-montbs after he 
was put upon the list. This humane Bill had 
a speedy passage through both Houses." 


Tin al. 
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sioners then already admitted, or that 
‘should be admitted, on the pension list be- 
fore Dec. 25, 1754, he proposed, that they 
should receive their pensions according to 
the rules and regulations then established, 
until that day, and from thenceforth to re- 
ceive the same in advance, as before pro- 
osed, and that all securities for money to 
ome due on the said advanced half 
yearly payments should be declared to be 
null and void. He further proposed, that 
in order to defray the expence of receiving 
and paying these pensions regularly, one 
pharipe in the pound should be deducted 
out of all monies applicable thereto, to be 
disposed of as his majesty by his sign ma- 
nual should direct; and that if any agent 
or clerk should exact any fee or gratuity 
on any account whatsoever, relative to the 
said pension, he should forfeit his office, 
together with the sum of 100/. and be 
deemed incapable of serving his majesty in 
any office or employment whatsoever. And 
he concluded with moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill for the relief of the out- 
pensioners of the royal hospital at Chelsea, 
which was immediately granted. Accord- 
ingly, the Bill was presented by Mr. Pitt 
on the 19th, afterwards passed both 
Houses without the least opposition, and 
received the royal assent Dec. 19, to the 
great joy of all the poor out-pensioners, 
and the equal disappointment of their old 
usurers. 


Debate in the Commons on extending 
the Mutiny Bill to America.*] December 
9. The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee on the Mutiny Bill, and made some 
progress; and on the I]th, it was ordered, 
that it be an instruction to the said com- 
mittee, that they have power to receive a 
clause, or clauses, to provide * That all 
officers and soldiers, of any troops bein 
mustered and in pay, which are, or shall 
be raised in any of the British provinces 
in America, by authority of the be preity 
governors or governments thereof, shall, 
at all times, and in all places, when the 
happen to join, or act in conjunction with 
his majesty’s British forces, be liable to 
martial law and discipline, in like manner, 
to all intents and purposes, as the British 
forces are, and shall be subject to the same 
trial, penalties, and punishments; after 
which the House resolved itself into a com- 
mittee on the said Bill, and went through 
the same with several amendments, and 


* From the London Magazine. 
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with the addition of a clause in pursuance 
of this instruction ; and on the 14th, the 
report was made, when the amendments, 
of which this additional clause was one, 
were agreed to, and the Bill ordered to be 
engrossed. On the 16th, a motion bein 
made, that the said ingrossed Bill should 
be now read a third time, a Petition of 
William Bollan, esq. agent for his majesty’s 
province of the Massachusetts bay in Ame- 
rica, relating to the said additional clause, 
was offered to be presented to the House, 
and a motion made for bringing it up, 
which occasioned this debate : 


Mr. Robert Viner : 


Sir ; it gives me not only great sur- 
prize, but infinite concern, to see any gen- 
tleman stand up to oppose the bringing up 
of this Petition; for should a negative be 
put upon such a motion, it will look as if 
we were resolved never more to shew any 
regard to the sentiments of the people we 
represent, in any case that may hereafter 
come before us. I shall indeed grant, that 
we are neither bound, nor ought to be 
determined by any petition, or any num- 
ber of petitions, offered to us by the people 
without doors; but when there is nothing 
indecent in the petition, nor any thing 
that appears to be merely selfish, we ought 
at least to hear what the petitioners have 
tosay. Somuch regard at least we ought 
even in prudence to shew to the people we 
represent ; for if we once begin to shew no 
regard for them, it is natural to suppose, 
that they will have no regard for us; and 
if this misfortune should ever happen, it 
will be as easy and safe, as it was in 1653, 
for the general of our army, or a colonel 
of the guards by his order,.to come with a 
party of soldiers, and turn us out of doors, | 
after having ordered his serjeant to take 
that fool’s bauble, our macc, away from 
our table. * 

It seems now, Sir, to be an established 
rule, that we are to receive no petitions 
against a Money Bill: that 1s to say, we 
are to dispose of the people’s property 
without any regard to the objections which 
they, or any of them, may have against 
it; and now, it seems, we are to dispose 
of their lives, as well as properties, with- 
out any regard to what they may think of 
the matter. I confess, I never was a friend 
to the Mutiny Bill: I always thought the 
punishments too severe in time of peace, 
or in any place not immediately exposed 
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to the danger of being attacked by an 


enemy ; but as our regiments, so far at 
least as relates to the common soldiers, 
we usually composed of the very-lowest 
and most abandoned of our people, m 
concern for them did not give me mu 
trouble; and aig it may be true, that 
soch men cannot be kept under proper 
dwcipline, without being made liable to 
very severe and rigorous punishments: we 
cannot suppose, that many of them engage 
merely for the sake of serving their coun- 
try; or that sentiments of religion, virtue, 
a honour, can have any great influence 
won the conduct of many of them; but 
mith respect to the troops now raised, or 
that may hereafter be raised in America, 
thecase is very different: many of them 
my not perhaps be able tu support them- 
lres in the service of their country, with- 
out being paid by their country; but many 
them have engaged, and many more of 
them will, I hope, engage, if you do not 
prevent it by this clause, merely for the 
uke of serving their country; they have 
enuments of religion, they have senti- 
ments of honour, and by such sentiments 
ey may be kept under proper discipline 
out such rigorous punishments as are 

lobeinflicted by this Bill upon our British 
mercenary soldiers. 

This, Sir, we may be convinced of from 
the whole tenor of our American history : 
ow many wars have our plantations from 
umeto time been engaged in? Wars more 
cue and more liable to ambuscades and 
no nabs than any we have in Europe, 

i consequently, such as have always re- 
qured a stricter discipline, if possible, than 
ab ag in this part of the world; and 
yet ifwe look into their militia laws we 
dull find, that they have but very few mili- 
ury crimes, and that most of their military 
punishments are only a very moderate fine, 
ot @ very moderate corporal punishment 
upon such as cannot pay their fine: nay, 
Ido not know, that any of our plantations 
Ser extended a military punishment to 
eor limb; and yet they have hitherto 
carried on and ended all their wars with 
glory and success. So powerful, Sir, are 

motives of virtue, honour, and glory, 
Where proper care is taken to cultivate 
them in the breast of the soldier, or rather 
vhere care is not taken to eradicate all 
such principles by the multitude and the 
teverity of military punishments ! 
_ For this reason, Sir, I must think there 
not the least occasion for such a clause 
% that against which the Petition now of- 
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fered to the House so justly: complains; 
but this is far from being the only reason 
for my desiring tohave the Petition brought 
up ; for in the first place, I think the clause 
not only unnecessary but dangerous: in 
the next place, I think it would be uncon- 
siitgtional, and of the most dangerous con- 
uence to pass it in the manner in which 
a been brought in: and in the third 
place, I think the colony in whose name 
this Petition has been offered, is of so 
much consequence to this nation, especi- 
ally at the present crisis, that we ought to 
shew the utmost regard to every thing that 
comes before us in their name; for we 
cannot suppose, that the agent offered or 
attempted to have a Petition presented to 
this House, without having previously ad- 
vised with all the chief gentlemen of that 
colony that are now in London; and as 
that colony is more exposed, and is both 
le and willing to give us greater assist- 
ance than any other, in the prosecution of 
the war we are like to be engaged in, they 
surely are the best judges what are the 
most proper methods for carrying it on. 

I have said, Sir, that the clause com- 
plained of by this Petition is not only un- 
necessary, but dangerous ; and when I say 
it is dangerous, 1 mean something more than 
that of its being a new extension of mar- 
tial law ; for this danger is grown so fami- 
liar to us that, like an old veteran soldier, 
I believe we shall never be sensible of our. 
danger before we are shot through the 
head. But by its being dangerous, | mean- 
with respect to our success in the war we 
are now so likely to be engaged in. Tor 
the carrying on of this war with vigour, 
we must without doubt send a-large body 
of our regular troopsto America; but our 
success will be chiefly owing to the militia 
or troops raised by our several colonies in 
that part of the world: of what sort of 
men are these troops tq be composed? Sir, 
it is doubly the interest of this nation to have 
them composed, as they usually are, of the 
gentlemen, freeholders, farmers, and master 
tradesmen of the country; because it is 
our interest to take as few as possible of 
their labouring men from their labour, for 
upon the produce of their labour our ba- 
lance of trade in a great measure depends: 
and in another respect it is the interest of 
this nation to have these American troops 
composed of such men as I have mention- 
ed; because we can best depend upon 
their courage and fidelity. 1 wish our 
British troops were still composed of such 
men: it was of such men that our armies 
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of old chiefly consisted: it was by such 

armies that we reaped the laurels of 
Cressy, Nevil’s Cross, and Poictiers, and’ 
brought both the king of France and the 

king of Scotland prisoners to London: 

and it was by such armies that we reaped 
so many laurels in the reign of our Henry 

5, and at last placed our king upon the 

throne of France; for our barons and great 
landholders of those days did not think so 
much of increasing the rents of tlieir 
lands, as of having them possessed by 
brave and expert-soldiers, most of whom 

field the lands they possessed by knight’s 
or military service. But-as there are no 
such tenures in any of our‘ colonies in 
America, their gentlemen, freeholders and: 
farmers, cannot be forced into the service, 
Nor are they to be tempted by that mer- 
cenary reward called listing money: they 
can be induced to serve their country in 
the war, no other way but by good usage 
and their own inclination; but can we 
think, that any such man will engage in 
the service, when he knows that he there- 
by subjects himself to be used as the com- 
mor soldiers are in the British service, 
and to be tried for a crime he may be un- 
justly accused of by a court-martial, con- 
sisting chiefly perhaps of officers who serve 
merely for pay, and directed by a general 
long accustomed to the punctiltos of our 
mihtary disciplme, and the severities of 
our military punishments ? 

I therefore think, Sir, that our adding 
this clause to our Mutiny Bilt, is the most 
effectual way we can take, for preventing 
its: being in our power to raise in America 
any such army as we can depend on, or at 
least that sort of army which is most to be 
dreaded by the enemy, and will be least 
hurtful to their mother country. At-the 
same time I must think, that as our colo- 
nies are independent of one another, and 
consequently cannot agree upon any ge- 
neral law for the regulation of an army 
that is’ to be raised by all of them together : 
I-say, I must for this reason think, that 
some new law ought to be passed by the 
British legislature, for the regulation of 
their troops, when acting either by them- 
selves, or in conjunction with the British 
troops ; but then in'the forming of such a 
Jaw great caution ought to be used, and 
all the chief gentlemen consulted who have 
béen bred in any of our plantations, and 
are now in London. A law formed in this 
manner would have looked something like 
wisdom and deliberation; but the clause 
- now before us, like many other of our pub- 
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lic measures, savours of riothing but pre- 
cipitancy and want of consideration; and 
the manner of introducing it is not only 
anti-constitutional, but of the most dan- 
gerous consequence. By our wise consti- 
tution, and the establislied rules of pro- 
ceeding in this House, great care has been 
taken, that the people shall not by sur- 
prise be subjected to any dangerous or in- 
convenient new law: when leave is asked 
for bringing in any Bill, the purport and 
design of it must be fully opened to the 
House, and may be guessed at by the very 
motion itself which is printed in-our votes: 
by this means the whole nation is apprized 
in some degree of what is intended, even 
before the Bill be brought in; and nothing 
of a new or extraordinary nature ought to 
be inserted in the Bill, without an instruc- 
tion to the gentlemen who were ordeted 
to prepare and bring it in; which instruc- 
tion is likewise printed in our votes, and 
thereby communicated to thé whole na- 
tion. Then, after the Bill'is brought in, 
it must be read in this House, and when 
it is of great importance, it is generally 
ordered to be printed. Some days after 
this it must be read a second time, and 
then a few days must, or at least ought to 
intervene before it be committed ; so that 
every one without doors, who from the 
title’ may think himself concerned, has 
time to get a copy of the Bill, and to pe- 
tition against it before it comes the length 
of being committed ; and no new clause 
ought ever to be added by the committee, 
either with or without an instruction, but 
such as appear to be necessary for ex- 
plaining or enforcing some of the clauses 
then in the Bill,-and consequently might 
be expected by all those who had before 
perused it. | 

Is this the case, Sir, with respect to the 
clause now before us? Could any one ex- 
pect, that in a Bill for byte. the Bri- 
tish regular troops, a clause should be 
added for subjecting to the same regala- 
tions all the militia in our plantations, who 
should engage to serve their country, an 
could not without pay from the public 
support themselves at a distance from their 
business and family? This could not so 
much’ as be suspected even by any one 
within’ doors, until the instruction was 
moved for on Wednesday last; and as our 
printed'votes of that day did not probably 
come into the hands of any one without 
doors until Friday, I am'surprised how 
the gentlemen of this colony, now in town, 
got a petition prepared to be offered this 
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_ day to the House, especially as Saturday 
tad yesterday are days that few gentlemen 
expect, or are in the way of any business. 
‘Therefore, if we have not this day had 


SS 


acti 
: ceaar and distinct 


oe 


ons offered from every one of our co- 
ouies, it must proceed from their surprise, 
md not from their inclination; and in- 
deed, this precipitate way of proceeding 
wens to have been designed on purpose 
w prevent petitions ; for that such a clause 
an be agreeable to any one of our colo- 
bis, BO ONE Can suppose who considers, 
Uat a soldier listed and mustered in any 
regiment, is subjected to martial law dur- 
ng life, unless hie regiment be disbanded, 
or he be regularly discharged by his com- 
wandiog officer; which is another consi- 
dertion that must render it very difficult 
Wrase any forces in America, and will 
tolutely prevent any man of fortune’s 
: imself as a common soldier. 
ut now, Sir, ing that no mate- 
ral objection scoala the face of 
clause, yet surely the petition of Mas- 
Bay colony; a colony, where 
many thousands of our people are now 
ily settled; a colony which contri- 
‘so much to the riches and power, 
Specially the naval power of this nation; 
“da colony which may, and probably 
vil, contribute more than any other to 
Mt success in the war we are like to be 
"gaged in; I say, the petition of such a 
‘olny qught surely to meet with so much 
Teard from this House, as to be allowed 
be brought up and read at our table. 
ts of state may perhaps disdain to 
lum their ear ta those who dare to arraign 
Wisdom of any measure they have re- 
‘dved on; but I am so far from thinking 
“below me, that I shall always think it 


— ‘Tyduty, as a member of this House, to 


what any fellow countryman has to 
“yagainst any measure, which at first view 
‘Pears to metobe right. What will our 
Hetuents in Old England think of this 
rsh Commons when they hear, that 
tome reJected a petition from such a 
their countrymen settled in 


Umber 
New-England, without so much as allow- 


alike be read at our table? If it were 
ac e end of the session, or if the sea- 
ee F action were approaching, we might 
lees reason for being a little preci- 
i. in Our method of proceeding; but 
: have sufficient time before the end 

8 session, and before the season for 
oa Comes en, even to prepare and pass 
ill for regulating 
OfCes as are, or may be. raised by 
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our colonies in America, we can have ne 
excuse for putting such an affront upon 
euch a colony, or for not proceeding with | 
the most mature deliberation in an affair 
of 60 much importance ; and our levies ia 
America will certainly be carried on with 
much greater spirit, when they hear, that 
the legislature has set apart several weeks 
of a session, to consider and consult with 
their countrymen here, about the most 
proper regulations for governing the forces 
that ‘are to be raised in that part of the 
world, in order to enable them to act with 
the greatest vigour against the common 
enemy, without encroaching upon their 
liberties as Englishmen, any further than 
is absolutely necessary in time of war. 

For these reasons, Sir, I must think, 
that if we have any regard to the charac- 
ter of this House, of which it is as fyet, 
and, I hope, always will be an honour to 
be a member; if we have any regard tq 
our plantations in America; if we have 
oy regard to our success in the ensuing, 
I fear unavoidable war, we shall net on ly 
order this Petition to be brought up, but 
shall hear it ‘read with the utmost atten- 
tion. 


Mr. Henry Fox: 


Sir; itis an usual and a very an- 
cient practice in this House, when any 
gentleman has a mind to raise a debate 
upon any question: that has been moved, 
to represent it as an affair of the utmost 
consequence, though perhaps it be no- 
thing more than a motion of course, or a 
motion that may be either complied with, 
orrejected, without any danger or incon- 
venience to the public, orto any man, or 
hody of men, in the kingdom; and this 
practice was never more ppsrent than in 
the case now before us. e hon. gen- 
tleman has taken care, not only to repre- 
sent the clause now petitioned against, as 
an affair of the utmost consequence to our 
success in the. war now like to happen, 
though I still hope it may be prevented; — 
but he has also represented the Petition 
now offered to us, as an affair of such con- 
sequence, that the character, nay, the very 
being of this assembly, depends upon our 
allowing or disallowing it to be brought 
up. Now, I believe I shall be able to 
shew, that neither the clause itself, nor the 
Petition, can be looked on as an affair of 
any great consequence to the nation in ge- 
neral, or to any man, or body of men, ir 
any part of the British dominions, and 


consequently, we have no occasion to take 
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up much of our time in deliberating either 
upon the one or the other; and as the 
judgment we are to form with regard to 
the Petition, must depend upon that we 
have formed with regard to the clause, I 
must of course begin with the latter. 

Ifhis present majesty, Sir, were as jea- 
lous of his prerogative as some of his an- 
cestors have been, we should have seen 
the debate upon the clause now under 
consideration take a very different turn: 
the clause itself neither could, nor would 
have come from any of the servants of the 
crown; but, on the contrary, would have 
been opposed by them, and represented as 
a most daring and anticonstitutional en- 
croachment upon the prerogatives of the 
crown ; for there is nothing more certain 
than, that in time of war our sovereign 
may, by his prerogative, establish such ar- 
ticles of war for the government and disci- 
pline of his armies, as he thinks proper and 
necessary for the purpose, and may by 
those articles prescribe not only the me- 
thod of trial, but /also what punishment 
shall be inflicted upon every crime there- 

‘in mentioned or described. But our pre- 
sent most gracious sovereign, as he never 
desires to exercise any prerogative but for 
the good of the public, so he is always 
glad to have what he may do by preroga- 
tive enforced by act of parliament ; and in 
consequence of his royal and wise con- 
descension, we have seen this clause pro- 
posed to be added to the Bill, and we now 
see it supported by those who have the 
honour to be the servants of the crown. 
If no war should happen, there will be no 
troops raised in America, and consequently 
the adding of this clause to the Bill can be 
of no manner of signification: if a war 
should happen, there is nothing proposed 
by this clause but what his majesty may 
do by his prerogative, and consequently, 
our not adding this clause is really in 
itself of no signification. Thus it must 
appear, that the question, whether this 
clause is to be added to the Bill or no, is 
so far from being an affair of the utmost 
consequence, that it is really of no conse- 
quence at all, either to our success in any 

uture war, or in any other respect what- 
ever. . 
. But, Sir, the hon. gentleman has 
thought fit to proceed a little further, and 
to arraign the wisdom of the regulations 
and’ punishments prescribed by the Muti- 
ny Bill itself; as to which the best answer 
I can make is, that these regulations and 
these punishments have been for anumber 
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of years approved of, not only by the 
crown, but by many successive parlia- 
ments; and those who have had the ho- 
nour of a seat in this House as long as I 
have, must remember, that almost every 
one of them has been some time or other 
contested, and after being fully debated, 
agreed to, generally by a very considera- 
ble majority. But, says the hon. gentle- 
man, though these regulations and punish- 
ments may be necessary for preserving 

ood order and discipline among our Brit- 
ish troops, yet among the troops to be 
raised in America, such strict regulations, 
and such severe punishments, can never 
be thought necessary, because it is to be 
hoped, that these troops will consist chiefly 
of gentlemen, freeholders, farmets, and 
substantial tradesmen. I hope as well as 
he, Sir, that there will be many such men 
among the troops to be raised in Ameri- 
ca: nay farther, I hope, that many such 
will serve as volunteers without asking or 
taking any pay from the public; and as to 
all such they can have no concern with, 
nor will they be subject to the punish- 
ments prescribed by this Bill. But still 
we must suppose that, if there be a great 
number of truops raised in America, there 
must be among them many men of as low 
a rank as any we have in our troops here 
athome. As to gentlemen, or men of any 
character, they will, it is to be hoped, for 
the sake of their own character, perform 
their duty in the strictest manner, and if 
they do, they must observe every regula- 
tion prescribed by this Bill, consequently, 
neither the strictness of the regulations, 
nor the severity of the punishments, can 
give them any concern; and if such men 
neglect their duty, or become guilty of 
any military crime, they deserve to be 
more severely punished than men of a 
lower rank, because they have more xnow-. 
ledge or capacity, consequently, their of- 
fence must be deemed the more wilful, 
and is the less pardonable. 

Men of rank or character cannot there- 
fore, Sir, find fault with, nor can they be 
terrified from serving their country in our 
armies, by the strictness of these regula- 
tions, or the severity of these punishments, 
but, on the contrary, will be thereby invited 
to list themselves as volunteers, or even as 
common soldiers in daily pay, because 
they must see, that by such regulations 
and punishments those of a low rank, with 
whom they find themselves obliged to 
serve, will be strictly kept to their daty, 
and that danger or confusion in @ great 
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measure prevented, which armies are of- 
ten thragyn into by the neglect, perverse- 
ness, or cowardice of some of the common 
soldiers. Even the hon. gentleman him- 
self confesses, that some general regula- 
tions, or articles of war, are necessary for 
the government and discipline of those 
armies that may be raised by our several 
colonies in America, because of their be- 
ing so independent of one angther; and 
th is, indeed, so evident, that it must be 
granted by every one at first view, be- 
cause of the disorder and confusion that 
must arise among troops governed by se- 
veral ditterent sorts of military law. Does 
net the same reason hold against having 
the British troops in America governed by 
one sort of law, and the American troops 
by another? For they must often, if not 
ways, serve together in all the operations 
dwar. No one can foresee all, but every 
one may guess at some of the disorders 
that would from thence ensue. In m 
opinion, it would create such a distinction 
and such an animosity between the two 
erts of troops, that they would be more 
likely to engage in attacking one another, 
than to unite in attacking the enemy; and 
instead of marching with diligence and 
alacrity to the support or relief of one ano- 
ther, they would grasp at every opportu- 
nity for’sacrificing one another to the 


I shall grant, Sir, that the military regu- 
lations, established by the particular laws 
of our respective colonies, are not so strict, 
nor the punishments so severe, as those 
which are to be established by the Bill 
now under our consideration; and I shall 
Lkewise grant, that their militia have ge- 
nerally behaved pretty well in all the wars 
they have been engaged in: they have, 
indeed, upon all occasions shewn undaunt- 
ed courage; as Englishmen, I hope, al- 
ways will; but whoever reads thcir histo- 
nes with attention must see, that their 
conduct has not always been extraor- 
dinary, for they have often suffered 
by their negligence or want of discipline ; 
aod would have suffered much more, 
and much oftener, if they had had to do 
with regular well disciplined troops. But 
the enemy they had to do with was gene- 


rally a body ef wild Indians, sometimes. 


supported by a few of the French militia, 

and against such an enemy no very exact 

discipline was necessary, because they 

eould seldom observe, and much seldomer 

take the proper advantage of the oversights 

committed by our peuple. In the three 
(VOL. XV.] 
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last wars we have had against the French, 
they were so much pressed by us and our 
allies upon the continent of Europe, that 
they could not spare to send any of their 
regular troops to America, and their co- 
lonies in that part of the world were not 
near:so populous as they are at present; . 
but ever since the last war, they have 
every year been sending some of their re- 
formed officers, and disbanded soldiers, to 
America; and though by our superiority 
at sea we may prevent their sending great 
fleets and armies to America, yet if a war. 
should ensue, they will certainly send, 
and we cannot prevent their senting, se~ 
veral of their regular regiments by stealth 
in single ships, or three or four shine ata 
time, to that part of the world; and this, 
I say, they will certainly do, as we cannot 
pretend to attack them at land in Europe, 


without kindling up a general war, to be 


carried on solely, or at least chiefly at our 
expence. | 
rom hence we may see, Sir, that if our 
present disputes with France should un- 
ortunately end in a war, our colonies in 
America will be engaged in a war very 
different from any they were ever en 
gaged in before. Instead of a parcel of 
wild Indians, or a few French militia, they 
will now have to do with armies of Frenc 
regular and veteran troops: troops which, 
I am sorry to say, were in the last war too 
often flushed with victory, and against 
such troops a much more exact discipline. 
wil] be necessary on our side, than ever - 
was necessary in any war heretofore care 
ried on by any of our colonies in Ameri-+ 
ca ; for against a well-disciplined and well 
conducted hostile army, courage without 
conduct will only serve to lead our troops 
on to their destruction, as has already in 
art appeared from what happened this 
ast summer upon the confines of Virginia. 
Some new regulations for the troops to be 
raised in America, and more strict than 
any former, are now certainly become ne- 
cessary; and those regulations I must 
think the best, which have been approved 
of by all our general officers here at home, 
and which by long experience have been 
found the most proper for preserving @ 
due subordination in the army, and tor 
compelling every man, both officer and 
soldier, to observe his orders, and to per- 
form his duty; in the most exact and 
punctual manner. It would therefore io 
many respects be wrong in us to take up 
our time with contriving and passing a pare 
ticular and distinct Mutiny Bill, tur the 
r2c}) | . 


a 
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government of such troops as may be 
raised in America; and as our colonies 
are more immediately under the eye of 
the crown than any other part of the Bri- 
tish dominions, it would, in my opinion, 
be too great an encroachment upon the 
prerogatives of the crown, or at least it 
would be an intermeddling in an ‘affair 
with which we have no call to have any 
concern, and which it is impossible for us 
to regulate in a proper manner by any 
general law. His majesty may give or- 
ders to his generals to shew a deference 
and respect to men of rank or fortune, 
who may list as common soldiers in our 
American troops, and not to put the mili- 
tary laws so strictly in execution against 
them, as against any other sort of com- 
mon soldiers, especially with respect to 
the punctilios of discipline, and the tours 
of fatigue ; but it is impossible to do this 
by .a formal act of parliament, and it 
would be ridiculous in us to attempt it: 
nay, even his majesty’s orders must in 
this respect be left very much to the 
discretion of the commanding officer. 
Now, Sir, as to the objection against 
the manner in which this clause has been 
brought in, I am surprised to hear it said, 
that a clause for subjecting troops to be 
raised in America to the jaartial law, is 
a clause that no way relates to the very 
Bill annually brought in for establishing 
and continuing that law; or that the 
adding of such a clause was not to be ex- 
pected when the Bill was ordered to be 
brought in. So far otherwise, in my opi- 
nion, Sir, that the adding of such aclause 
‘to the next Mutiny Bill was to be expected 
as soon as it became probable that it 
would be necessary to raise troops in Ame- 
rica; and when could sucha clause be so 
propcrly added as in the committee upon 
the Bill? ‘Therefore if any of our colonies 
had thought fit to have petitioned against 
it, they ought to have had their petitions 
ready even before the instruction was 
moved for; but the truth is, that few of 
them, I believe, did think fit, and none of 
them ought to have thought fit, to offer any 
etition upon such a subject. The form- 
ing, commanding, and regulating of armies 
in time of war, is an affair that belongs 
solely to the crown; and though his ma- 
jet be so gracious as to desire to have 
lig prerogative enforced by act of parlia- 
ment, surely he does not desire, that any 
corporation, or body of men in his domi- 
nions, should interfere in such an affair. 
Suppose that upon a message from our 
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sovereign, we had it under consideration, 
or should appoint a day for taking it into 
consideration, whether we should address 
his majesty to declare war against France, 
would it be fit for any corporation in the 
kingdom, or even for the city of London 
itself, to offer a petition either for or 
against such an address? Ouglit we to 
allow any petition upon such a subject to 
be brought up and read at our table? This 
shews, Sir, that petitions may often be of 
such a nature, or offered upon such an oc- 
casion, as not to be fit to be received, let 
them be never so decently expressed, and 
let the petitioners be of never so high a 
consideration, or ever so deeply concerned 
in the event. And asI think, that the re- 
gulating of our armies in time of war is 
as much, and as high a prerogative of the 
crown, as that of declaring war, I must 
think, that we ought not to receive any 
petitions when we have such an affair 
under our consideration, for which reason 
I must be against the bringing up of the 

etition now offered to us; for though I 

ave a very high regard for the colony in 
whose name this petition is presented, yet 
I hope they will excuse my having a 
higher regard for the crown, and for the 
British dominions in general. 


Mr. William Beckford : 


Sir; whatever the hon. gentleman 
may think of the question now before uy, 
I must.think it one of the utmost impor: 
tance, even supposing that our sovereign 
has, by his prerogative, a power, in time 
of war, to establish what articles of war he 
pleases for the good government of his 
army; for even in that case the sovereign 
ought not, and Jam sure, his present ma- 
jesty would not establish any articles 0 
war, without the advice and consent of 
those who had under him the chief com- 
mand of the army; and they would not 
surely advise or consent to such articles of 
war as would render it impossible for them 
to augment or recruit their army, or such 
as might probably discourage and dispirit 
the soldiers then under their comman 
Let us therefore consider, whether the 
gentlemen of our regular army here at 
home, or the gentlemen who were born, 
or have lived many years in America, are 
the best judges what sort of military laws 
may have this effect in that part of the 
world ; and at the same time we ought to 
consider, that the troops which have been 
raised, or may hereafter be raised in Ame- 
rica do, and always must consist, so far 6 
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relates to the common soldiers at least, of 
men of a very different character from 
those of our regular army here at home. 
Jn the latter we seldom, if ever, have any 
gentlemen, especially gentlemen of fortune 
serving as common soldiers; but on the 
contrary, they are generally men who had 
no character, or perhaps a bad one, before 
they listed in the army: whereas, in the 
former there will, I hope, be many gentle- 
men of some fortune, and almost all of 
them men of some substance and character 
before they listed in the army. Is it not 
fom hence evident, that officers who have 


+ ben long accustomed to that rigour of 


7 =e and severity of punishment, 
vhi 


is necessary for compelling the 


' cmon soldiers of our army here at home 
' tbehave well and do their duty, can never 


- 


os. ee ee noe 


beproper judges of what sort of militar 
dgard to be established for enforcing 
good order and exact discipline among the 

ps raised in America? 

hon. gentleman was pleased to say, 
tht men of honour and character can give 
themselves no concern about the articles of 
war, or military laws, Jet them be never so 
Ngorous and severe, because, for the sake 
their own character, they will always 
do their duty, and consequently can never 
tare any thing to. fear from the severity of 
the punishment. Sir, he may as well say, 
that men of honour and character must 
dlvays be infallible. The weakness of 
nature is such, and our passions 
are 80 strong, that a man of the best cha- 
racter and strictest honour may by the 
be led into an error, or by the 
latter hurried into one of the greatest of 
military crimes, a crime which is punish- 
ableeven with death itself, if so the court- 
wartial shall think fit: when I say this, 
every gentleman must suppose I mean 
sort of mutiny which is committed by 
ofering any violence against a superior 
er. And indeed there is scarcely a 
section in the articles of war, but what 
4 punishment which must be thought 
too severe upon a man of any character : 
or example, the very first section appoints 
that a soldier, who uses any iinlawfal oath 
of execration shall not only forfeit one 
shilling, but be laid in irons for twelve hours 
a ae a offence . this kind: and 
Te are BO many trivial offences made pu- 
nishable at the discretion of a eoeeewacial 
no man of common sense will chuse 
7 make subject to such laws. 
‘ay, even our common soldiers here, 
cannot properly be said to have ever cho- 
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sen to do so; for those who list in our re-: 
giments here at home, are generally such 
as will not, or cannot earn their bread by 
their industry, and are therefore forced to 
list in the army for a subsistence, or they 
are cajoled, and I may say, trepanned into 
the army by our recruiting serjeants. 
Whereas the troops that are to be raised 
in America must consist chiefly of those 
who generously and voluntarily list in the 
army, merely for the sake of serving their 
country; and of such only we can propose 
to raise a sufficient army in that part of the 
world. 

But this is not all, Sir,a man might per- 
haps trust to his own sagacity, coolness of 
temper, and diligence, for preventing his 
being guilty of any of those offences which 
are to be so severely or so arbitrarily pu- 
nished by the articles of war; but al] these 
rare qualities joined together cannot war- 
rant him against a false accusation; and if 
falsely accused, he may by false witnesses, 
or by the mistake or partiality of the court- 
martial, be condemned, and punished in 
the most severe manner prescribed or war- 
ranted by the articles of war; therefore 
let a man’s honour and character be never 
so great, nay, Jet him be never so confi- 
dent of his own sagacity, coolness, and di- 
ligence, the rigour and severity of the mi- 
litary laws to which he is to be subjected, 
must give him some concern; and if he - 
thinks them too rigorous and severe he 
will not chuse to subject himself to them : 
nay, he will avoid doing so as much as he 
can; and this he will do with the more 
care, when he considers, that if he should 
mer to fall under the suspicion of any 
military offence, he may chance to be tried 
by a court-martial, consisting mostly of 
officers of what we call our regular chee 
from whom he will at least suppose that he 
can expect no favour. 

It is therefore, evident, Sir, that if the 
military regulations established by this Bill 
be thought too rigorous and severe by our 
people in America, the clause now under 
our consideration, will, if passed into a 
law, render it much more difficult, if not 
impossible, to raise any troops in that 
country : and they will be much more apt 
to think these regulations too rigorous and 
severe than they would be if it were left 
entirely to themselves, and the very same 
regulations established by their own chief 
leaders and officers. In some, and, I be- 
lieve, in most of our colonies in America, 
it is ordained by their own laws, that in 
time of war, or imminent danger of being 
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invaded, the martial law shall be in foree, 
and that the commander in chief, in a 
general council of war, shall establish such 
laws and articles of way as shall be thought 
necessary: such laws the people always 
submit to without murmuring, because 
they know the law-makers, and have a 
confidence in them, that they will not 
consent to any law but what is necessary 
for the good of the service; but we cannot 
expect the same submission to military 
laws advised by persons they never knew, 
and adapted to the government of common 
soldiers, who seldom list in the army from 
any motive of honour or public good; and 
as this is well known to our people in 
America, they will naturally look upon 
themselves as affronted, if not oppressed, 
by any law which renders it impossible for 
them to concur in the defence of their 
country, without subjecting themselves to 
the same slavish regulations. 

. Tam therefore fully convinced, Sir, that 
our agreeing to this clause will infallibly 
have this fatal consequence, that it will 
either prevent its being possible for us to 
raise any body of troops in America, or it 
will make the troops we raise there refuse 
to act upon any occasion, in conjunction 
with any of the British forces his majesty 
may think fit to send thither; and conse- 
quently I must be of opinion, that our 
agreeing to this clause will fprevent its 
being possible for us to carry on the war 
in America with that vigour and success 
which we might otherwise have good rea- 
son to hope for. This, I say, Sir, is my 
opinion, and yet I am as fully convinced 
that some new regulation is necessary for 
the government of those troops that may 
be raised in America; because for carry- 
ing on the present war in America with 
vigour and success, all our respective colo- 
nies and plantations in that part of the 
world must unite in raising armies, or an 
army, to be commanded by such generals, 
or such a general in chief, as his majesty 
shall be pleased to appoint; and such a 
general areny cannot be governed by, or 
made subject to the military laws of any 
particular colony er plantation; nor can 
the general, without a sufficient power for 
that purpose, establish a body of militar 
jaws to which all the troops under his 
command shall be subject. Whether his 
majesty can without the authority of par- 
hament grant such a power may admit of 
some doubt; but it can admit of no doubt, 
that he cannot now compel any man to 
take arms, or to furnish either a horse or 
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foot soldier, but by virtue of the militia 
acts now in force in this kingdom, or by 
virtue of the militia laws now in foree, or 
that may hereafter be enacted, in our re- 
spective colonies in America; conse. 
quently, the general army I have men- 
tioned must be an army consisting chiefly 
of volunteers, or such ag our respective 
colonies may voluntarily send to it, and 
therefore no such military laws should be 
established, as may discourage volunteers 
from listing in that army, or our colonies 
from subjecting any of their people to such 
military laws. 

For this reason, Sir, if his majesty bas 
by his prerogative a power, in time of war, 
to establish what articles of war he pleases 
for the government of his army, even 
whilst it remains within the British domi- 
nions, and can delegate that power to any 
general he may be pleased to appoint, the 
articles of war for the government of the 
general army to be raised in America, 
ought not in prudence to be formed or 
established by the advice of any ministers 
or generals here; nor ought any such arti- 
cles to be established, until after that army 
has assembled; and then the commander 
in chief ought to have a power del 
to him, to form and establish a body of | 
military laws for the government of that 
army, by the advice and consent of their 
chief officers, or the majority of the chief 
officers sent from the several respective 
colonies. Or if it should be thought, that 
his majesty cannot by his prerogative de- 
legate a power sufficient for this purpose, 
we ought to impower him to do so bya 
Bill regularly brought in, and deliberately 
passed into a law, for this particular pur- 
pose; which, in my opinion, would be the 
best method, both because I doubt of the 
power by prerogative in this case, unless 
upon an unexpected emergency, and before 
a parliament can be assembled; and be- 
cause in such a Bill the quota of troops 
which each colony ought to furnish to the 
general army, and the quota of expence, 
might be settled; and particular encov- 
ragements might be given to all volunteers 
who should join that army, as well as to 
every colony that should furnish more than 
its quota. | 

I have said, Sir, that ¥ doubt of the 
king’s power by prerogative to establish 
articles of war, even in time of war, for the 
government of his army, whilst is remains 
within the British dominions; I think it 8 
certain, that he cannot do go at all times 
whilst is remains in England; for all ov 
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lawyers tell us, that whilst the courts of 
common law are open, and the course of 
justice Laie shall be Kcr aaa of 

an t in time of peace the exer- 
ae martial law can never take place: 
my, the preamble to the very Bill now 
before us, expressly tells us, that no man 
an be subjected in time of peace to any 
kind of punishment within this realm by 
wartial law, or in any other manner, than 
by the jadgment of his peers, and accord- 
ing tothe known and established laws of 
ths realm. Now asI do not think that 
or people in America forfeited their right 


. to any privilege they are intitled to as 
| Englishmen, by going to settle, or b 


beng born in that country, 1 do not thi 
that they can be tried or punished by mar- 


~ tal law within the limits of any of our 


colonies, if the courts of common law be 
open, and the course of justice free, in 


- that colony where the army may then 
_ happen to be; and consequently I must 


think, that whilst our army in America 


| fmains within the limits of any of our 


colonies, his majesty cannot by his pre- 
rogative alone establish articles of war, or 
cunstitute courts martial for the trial of any 
wrt of effen ces whatever. 
lfthis be so, Sir, what a strange condi- 
ton will uumr American troops be in? 
Vhilst they are in .conjunction with any 
force's that may be sent thither, let 
tem be where they will, they will be sub- 
Ra to military laws, which they will cer- 
unly think too arbitrary and severe: 
“ulst they are marching or acting by 
es, within the extensive limits of 
ny of our continent colonies, they will be 
ject to no military laws at all, unless 
legislative power of that colony has 
proclaimed martial law, and even in that 
@sethe martial law of that colony may be 
ae unfit for governing such an army. 
or example, in Virginia, how ridiculous 
vould it be to fine a New-England, or a 
ina man, in a hundred pounds of 
of Or any greater or lesser quantity 
nich » for any military offence he 
ae t be guilty of? And yet we know, 
edhe of the military rewards and pe- 
ete colony are, by their military 
, Made es ie 
dltchacen consist In certain quantities 
Re must therefore, Sir, look upon the 
nara now under our consideration as cal- 
ated, surely not with design, not only 
scourage, but to confound the military 
face m /\metica; and I am convinced, 
ee JOU the petition now offered 
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to us to be brought up, and some of the 
gentlemen of New-England to be heard 


upon the subject, they will be able to make 
this evident to the House, and may shew 
you many stronger reasons than I can think 
of, against your agreeing to this clause, as 
they must be better acquainted with the 
nature of the military service in North- 
America, than I could ever have an op- 
portunity of being, or than any gentleman 
in this House can pretend to be; and as it 
is so early in the session, we. have the less 
reason to refuse what information they can 
give us in a matter of so great importance ; 
therefore I hope the Petition will be ale 
lowed to be brought up. 


The motion for bringing up the Petition 
was then rejected; after which the Bill 
was passed. 


Debate in the Commons relating to the 
Oxfordshire penne November 18. 
Some of the contested elections gave the 
Commons a good deal of disturbance, par- 
ticularly that for the county of Oxtord, 


where the sheriff had returned four instead 


of two knights of the shire, consequently 


no one of them could sit or take his place 


in the House, and that county of course 
was to remain without a representative in 
parliament until this affair was decided. 
On this day there were severally presented 
to the House a Petition of lord viscount 
Parker, and sir Edward Turner, bart. two 
of the gentlemen returned by the-sheriff ; 
and also a Pctition of lord viscount Wen- 


* «While the public busiuess was going 
thus quietly on in the House of Commons, 
the controverted elections were productive of 
great heats and debates. The chief was that 
for Oxfordshire, where the sheriff returned all 
the four candidates, to wit, lord Parker, sir 
Edward Turner, lord Wenman, and sir James 
Dashwood, who all of them petitiuned, com- 
plaining of an undue election, and the double 
returo. The two former were chosen upor 
what was called the new interest, and were 
supported by the court, as the two latter were 
by what was called the old interest. The ex- 

ce and animosity which this dispute occa- 
sioned, both without and within doors, was in- 
credible. Even murder was committed upon 
the place of election ; and the House this ses- 
sion, after the public business was finished, 
hardly proceeded to any other. The friends of 
the new interest, bowever, happening to be 
most powerfal in the House of Commons, lord 
Parker and sic Edward Turner were, after 
long and tedious debates, voted to be the sitting 
members, by a majority of 233 against 103.” 
Tindal. 
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man, and sir James Dashwood, bart. the ' make a rcturn of the writ to the clerk of 
two other gentlemen .returncd by the the crown in chancery, before the day of 
sheriff: and also a Petition of the gentle- | the mecting of the parliament. 
men, clergy, and other treeholders of the From these acts, Sir, and several others, 
county of Oxford, whose names were there- , we may see how carcful our parliaments 
unto subscribed ; all complaining of ai un- ‘| have been to have the king’s writs for the 
due election and double return for the said | chusing of members of parliament pro- 
county. perly and duly returned; and in all cases 
The moment these Petitions were all | where the right of elcction is contested, 
read, a motion was made by the friends of : and the returning officer thinks the point 
the two first mentioned gentlemen, whose | in dispute of too much consequence, or 
cause had in Oxfordshire been called the | too intricate, for him to determine, his 
New Interest, That the matters of the said | conduct has been regulated by immemo- 
Petitions, and of the said double return, | rial, and, 1 may say, constant custom; for 
should be heard at the bar of the House. | in such cases the custom has been to make 
But the friends of. the two last mentioned | a double return by one or by two separate 
gentlemen, whose cause had in Oxford- | indentures, and in these indentures to ex- 
shire been called the Old Interest, being | press the cause of his making such a re- 
of opinion, that the merits of the return | turn: or if there be two persons pretend- 
ought to be first heard and determined, | ing to be returning officers for any bo- 
they were against the question being put | rough, and each makes a return to the 
upon this motion, and therefore they moved | sheriff’s precept, the sheriff, if he thinks 
for the previous question. Upon which | he cannot take upon him to determine 
the following debate ensued :* which of the two is the proper returning 
Sir Charles Mordaunt : officer, returns both to the clerk of the 
7 crown, along with the precept and writ, 
Sir; when I consider of what im-| and so makes a double return for that 
portance it is to our constitution to have | borough. Of the first sort of double re- 
the office of sheriff faithfully executed, | turns, by two separate indentures by the 
especially with respect to gentlemen cho- | same returning officer, we had a famous 
sen to serve their country in this august | instance in an election for knights of the 
assembly: when I consider how many | shire of Hertford, soon after the Revolu- 
Jaws have been made, and how many pre- | tion, when sir C. Cesar and Mr. Free- 
cedents there are for regulating the con- | man stood in opposition to one another, 
duct of our sheriffs in this respect; I am/| and no less than 72 quakers came in and 
surprised to see such a return as has been | voted for sir C. Caesar; but their votes 
made by the sheriff of Oxfordshire, of | were contested by Mr. Freeman as not 
members to serve in this parliament. By | being duly qualified, because they refused 
the writ the sheriff was directed to cause | taking any oath, and: the act for admitting 
two knights to be chosen and returned for | the affirmation of quakers instead of an 
that county: could he, could any man of | oath, was not then passed. The votes for 
common sense suppose, that in obedience | these two candidates were so near equal 
to such a writ he was to cause four knights | upon the poll, that these 72 quakers, if 
to be chosen and returned for that county? | admitted to be good votes, made a majo- 
From the very words of the writ he could | rity for sir C. Caesar, but if they were not 
not but see that this was a misbehaviour | admitted, then Mr. Freeman had a majo- 
in his office. But this is not all; for by | rity; and as great indulgence then began 
the act of the 7th and 8th of king William, | to be shewn to dissenters of all denomina- 
since made perpctual, it is expressly en- | tions, the sheriff would not take upon him 
acted, That if any officer shall wilfully, | to admit or reject these quakers, there- 
falsely, and maliciously, return more per- | fore he executed two several indentures, 
sons than are required to be chosen by | one between himself and several of the 
the writ or precept, he shall forfeit double | freeholders who elected sir C. Cesar (by 
damages with costs of suit, to the party |a@ majority composed of the contested 
grieved: and by another act of the 10th | votes) and another between himself and 
and 11th of the same rcign, he is to for- | some of the other freeholders who had 
feit 5001. one moiety to the king, the | elected Mr. Freeman (by a majority with- 
other to the prosecutor, if he neglects to | out these contested votes.) Such a double 
return brought the question, as to the re- 
* From the London Magazine. turn, regularly and fairly before the 
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House, and it was presently determined in 
favour of Mr. Freeman. 

Then, as to the other sort of double 
returns by two FP fala indentures, by 
two contending officers, we have many 
instances, especially in those boroughs 
where there are two bailiffs, and both are 
to join in making a return to the sherifi’s 
precept; for they often divide, and each 
makes a return by himself, in conjunction 
with such of the voters as were for his 
candidate. But I doubt much ifwe have 
an example ofa double return by one in- 
denture, except at an election for Dun- 
wich, in January 1688-9, when four mem- 
bers for that borough were returned in- 
stead of two; but the reason for doing so, 
was expressed in the return itself, which 
vas, that the two gentlemen first named 
in the return were chosen by a majority of 
the burgesses resident within the borough, 
who pretended to have the only right, and 
the other two gentlemen were chosen by 
aless number of the burgesses resident, 
and a majority of the freemen non-resi- 
dent ; so that by this return the question 
in dispute was fairly laid before the House. 
And I must also except an election of a 
member for Portsmouth, in the year 1695, 
when the mayor of that town, by one and 
the same indenture, returned two gentle- 
men instead of one, but then his reason 
for doing so was expressed in the inden- 
ture; for he therein declared, that one of 
the geutlemen was chosen by the mayor, 
aldermen, and a majority of the burgesses; 
and that the other was iosen by part of 
the burgesses, and a majority of the inha- 
bitants. From hence it appeared, that the 
question was, whether the right of elec- 
tion was in the mayor, aldermen and bur- 

only, or in the mayor, aldermen, 
urgesses and inhabitants; and that the 
reason vlad the mayor made a double re- 
turn was, because he would not take upon 
him to determine this question. Even in 
this case it would certainly have heer more 
regular in the mayor to have returned two 
indentures, as the return to the sheriff’s 
precept is always by way of indenture be- 
tween the sheriff of one part, and the re- 
turning officer of the borough with a ma- 
jority, or at least an equal number of the 
electors of the other; but as the reason 
for making a double return appeared upon 
the face of this indenture also, the House 
accepted of it as a double return, because 
the question in dispute was thereby fairly 
laid before them, and might be speedily 
determined, which it was accordingly, for 
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the return came to the clerk of the crown 
on the 30th of December only, and the 
question was determined by the com- 
mittee before the 21st of January follow- 
ing. 

It is therefore evident, Sir, that this re- 
turn for Oxfordshire cannot properly be 
called a double return. On the contrary, 
it is certainly a false return, and a most 
illegal one, as it is expressly against the. 
act of parliament I have mentioned; for 
it is impossible to suppose that a majority 
of the electors of Oxfordshire, where there 
are so many men of learning, and men who 
are thoroughly acquainted with the laws 
and constitution of their country: I say, 
it is impossible to suppose, that in such a 
county a majority of the freeholders should 
choose four representatives, when by law, | 
as well as by the very words of the writ, 
they could choose but two; and if the 


‘freeholders had been so equally divided 


that exactly one half of them had voted 
for two gentlemen to be tlieir representa- 
tives, and the other half for two other gen- 
tlemen, the sheriff, in such a case, should 
have returned two separate indentures, in 
each of which he should have mentioned, 
that the two gentlemen therein said to be 
chosen, were chosen by such a number of 
freeholders, being exactly one half of the 
freeholders who voted at that election. 
This would have been a proper double re- 
turn, and might have been atrue one; but 
a return which upon the very face of it 
appears to be a false one, cannot surely be 
called a double return; and as it is so 
flatly against, and in defiance of a penal 
law, I cannot think that the sheriff would 
have ventured to have made it, without 
sume security for his indemnification, 
which ought to be most strictly and most | 
speedily enquired into; for the granting 
or promising any such security, would be 
one of the highest crimes a man could be 
guilty of, and acrime of the most dan- 
gerous consequence to the liberties of this 
country. 

This most extraordinary and most ma- 
nifestly false return for Oxfordshire is 
therefore, Sir, an affair of much greater 
consequence than most gentlemen may at 
first view imagine. It is an affairin which 
the freeholders of that single county are 
far from being the only persons conccrn- 
ed: the whole people of England are 
nearly concerned ; for if our sheriffs should 
be encouraged to make false returns of 
members of parliament, by promises of 
protection from the powerful, or by cove- 
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‘nants to save them harmless from the rich, 
we may bid adieu to our constitution and 
liberties. We know how easy it is for the 
crown to have upon any occasion a majo- 
rity in the other House, and consequently 
we cannot but see that a majority sent into 
this House by false returns from the 
sheriffs, picked out and appointed for that 

urpose, may by one single act make an 
irrecoverable surrender of all our liberties 
and privileges: it is but passing such ano- 
ther act as was passed in the arbitrary 
reign of soot 8, by which it was enact- 
ed, That the king’s proclamation should 
be of equal authority with, and have the 
same force and effect in all cases, as an 
act of parliament: happy was it for this 
nation, that the long and arbitrary reign 
of that king was followed by a minority, 
and that minority governed at first by a re- 
gent who had a true regard for the liber- 
ties of his country; by this happy concur- 
rence of favourable circumstances, we got 
that act repealed, and our old constitution 
restored; butif the next successor had been 
ef age, we cannot suppose that he would 
ever have parted with a law which 50 ef- 
fectually vested him with absolute power ; 
and in one reign more the people would 
have been so accustomed to this new sort 
of government, that it could never have 
been possible to have got the old restored. 

The successor might perhaps have done as 

his predecessor had dene: he might now 

and then have called a parliament for 
form’s sake ; but the parliament being sen- 
sible that the king, if he ‘pleased, could 
govern without them, they would always 
have been ready to have given to his plea- 
sure the} form of an act of parliament; 
and then he might truly have said, that 
both his predecessor and he had always 

_ waade the laws of the land the rule of their 

government ; for though I have called the 
reign of Henry 8 arbitrary, I must ob- 
serve, that in almost every thing he did he 
acted by the authority of an act of parlia- 
ment; and, indeed, he had never any oc- 
casion to act otherwise, because the par- 
liament was always ready to give him any 
sort of law he pleased. to desire, and to 
alter not only our form of government, 

but evgn our religion, according to his di- 
rection, which was often not sly whimsi- 
cal but contradictory. 

_ For these reasons, Sir, I think the affair 
relating to this return of so much conse- 
quence, that it deserves the immediate 
snd the most serious attention of parlia- 
ment; therefore I hope the hon. gentle- 
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men will wave the motion they have made, 
that the matters of the said Petitions, and 
of the said double return, be heard at the 
bar of this House, in order to make way 
for a motion I think the only proper one 
that can be made upon this occasion, 


which is, That the return of knights to 


serve in parliament for the shire of Oxford 
be taken into consideration on this day 
sen’night, (or some shorter day if the 
House thinks fit) and that the high sheriff 
for that: county, together with his under 
sheriff, be ordered to attend the House on 
that. day. If the hon. gentlemen shall 
pea to wave the motion they have madc, 

shall rise up again and make you this 
motion, or these motions, for, I believe, it 
will be most proper to move what I have 
mentioned by two or three separate mo- 
tions; but if they refuse to wave the mo- 
tion they have made, I must then, and 
shall rise up again to move for the pre- 
vious question; for I cannot agree to call 
that a double return, which, in my opi- 
nion, appears upon the very face of it to 
be a false, wilful, scandalous and malicious 
return. 


Mr. Robert Nugent : 


Sir; how some gentlemen can be 
under such terrible apprehensions about 
our liberties during his present majesty’s 
reign, 1 cannot comprehend; for I am 
sure, no one can say, that from the begin- 
ning of it to this very day, any thing has 
been so much as attempted against our }i- 
berties, or any law proposed that could be 
thought to have a dangerous tendency 
with respect to our constitution. The lhi- 
berties and privileges of this House were 
never in any reign more uniformly pre- 
served, and the liberty of the people with- 
out doors has been so much indulged, that 
lam afraid, we have, like an over-fond 
mother, spoilt our favourite child, for it 
really begins to deviate into a sort of licen- 
tiousness. A reasonable jealousy of our 
liberties is at all times necessary, and 
highly commendable; but an unreason- 
able jealousy, like unreasonable fear, 1s 
more likely to expose us to danger, than 
to prevent it; a we all know, that it is 
not much above a century ago, that an 
extravagant jealousy of our liberties 
brought us at last under the very worst 
sort of absolute power, and overturned our 
constitution both in church and state. 
This, I am persuaded, the hon. gentleman 
who spoke last cannot but recollect, as, 1 
believe he constantly attends his duty at 
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charch upon the two holidays appointed 
to be observed upon account of the mis- 
fortune we then brought upon ourselves, 
and our providential if not miraculous, 
escape from it; therefore, I hope, he will 
never indulge any ill-grounded fear of our 
liberties being in danger; and I must 
think, there was never any fear worse 
grounded than that which is pretended at 
present ; for what connection our liberties 
can have with the sheriff’s return for Ox- 
fordshire, or with the present disputed 
election in that county, I cannot so much 
as suggest. 

The state of that dispute, Sir, is, or may 
be sufficiently known without the imme- 
date attendance of the high sheriff, or any 
wher n from Oxfordshire. We all 
now, Sir, that the dispute is, which two 
a four gentlemen were legally and fairly 
chosen to represent that county in parlia- 
ment. They are all four allowed to be 
equally well qualified, equally capable, and, 
I hepe, equally friends to the constitution 
of their country. How, then, can our 
Eberties or constitution have any such con- 
cem in this dispute, as to induce us to 
proceed in an extraordinary manner? On 
the contrary, Sir, as we are the only proper 
jadges, if our constitution can have any 
concern in the question, it is in our pro- 
ceeding coolly, deliberately, and regularly, 
to enquire into it; and for this purpose the 
motiun that has been made is the only 
Proper one we can agree to. The return 
that has been made by the sheriff is, I shall 
zdmit, a little extraordinary, but this pro- 
ceeded not from malice, or from any un- 
fast or unfair design, but from an extraor- 

circumstance in this election which 

tever happened in any other; and this 
arcumstance, I believe, is known to every 
gentleman in the House. However, to 
refresh the memory of gentlemen, if the 
House will give me leave, I shall state it 
a3 clearly and as briefly as I can. The 
‘nits for summoning this parliament having 
been issued the 9th of April last, and made 
returnable the 31st of May, the sheriff of 
Oxfordshire, on the 17th of April, held his 
county court for the election at Oxford, 
bemg the usual place, and as soon as it 
was possible after receiving the writ. At 
this election the lord Wenman and sir 
James Dashwood appeared as joint candi- 
dates on one side, and Jord Parker and sir 
Edward Turner as joint candidates on the 
other; and as they were all gentlemen of 
interest in the county, and the free- 
olders very numerous, it was impossible 
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to determine the clection upon the view, 
therefore a poll was demanded by the can- 
didates, and presently gran by the 
sheriff, as he before provided eve 
thing proper for carrying it on. This po 
he carried on with the utmost impartiality 
until the 23d, when the numbers were cast 
up, and he declared them to be for lord 
Wenman 2033, sir J. Dashwood 2014, 
lord Parker 1919, and sir E. Turner 1890; 
but neither upon the poll could he declare 
the election, as a scrutiny was demanded 
by both sides, and as queries had been put 
to a great number of voters at the time of 
their voting. Asa little recess was neces- 
sary befure beginning the scrutiny, be ad- 
journed the court to the 8th of May, and 
appointed that day for beginning the 
scrutiny. Accordingly it was begun on 
the 9th of May iad carried on with the 
utmost diligence till the 30th ; but objec- 
tions were made by lord Parker and sir E. 
Turner against such a number of the voters 
for lord Wenman and sir J. Dashwood, 
that before the latter could answer those 
objections, or make any against the voters 
for lord Parker and sir E. Turner, the 
sheriff was forced to put an end to the 
scrutiny, because he was by law obliged 
to make a return of his writ the next day 
to the clerk of the crown, under the pe- 
nalty of 5000. 

What could the sheriff do, Sir, in such 
a case as this? He could not in honour or 
conscience return lord Wenman and sir 
J. Dashwood; for though they had the 
majority upon the poll, yet objections had 
been made against so many of their voters, 
and not answered by them, as would have 
thrown the majority upon the other side ; 
as little could he in honour or conscience 
return lord Parker and sir E. Turner, be- 
cause the other side had not had an oppor- 
tunity to answer the objections made to 
their voters, or to make any objections to 
the voters for their antagonists, Therefore 
the only fair thing the sheriff could do was, 
I think, what he has done, that is to say, 
to return all the four candidates, and to 
leave it to this House to determine which 
two of these four candidates had the ma- 
jority of legal voters. 

From this account, Sir, which, accord- 
ing to the best information I could pro- 
cure, is a fair and true account ; what pre- 
tence can we have for putting the sheriff, 
or under sheriff, to the trouble and ex- 
pence of a journey to London? For, I be- 
lieve, no high or under sheriff was ever or- 
dered to attend upon any day before the 
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election in question was brought regularly 
before the House; and this we cannot 
surely pretend to do in a few days, or ina 
week’s time. Even then it is not usual to 
order them to attend, unless some of the 
candidates can say, that they shall have 
occasion for examining them at the hear- 
ing, or something very criminal be alleged 
against them. ‘Therefore our aprecns to 
any such motion as the hon. gentleman has 
been pleased to mention, would look as if 
this House had declared itself of a party ; 
and that we were resolved to punish the 
high sheriff for not returning the two gen- 
tlemen of that side which we had resolved 
to espouse. This surely would be incon- 
sistent with the dignity of this House, and 
derogatory to that character which we 
ought to be careful to preserve amongst 
the people without doors, because upon 
that the liberties of the people chiefly de- 
pend ; for if an opinion should once gene- 
rally prevail, that this assembly was always 
governed by faction and party, and that 
we were ready upon all occasions to sacri- 
fice both justice and the public good, when 
either of them stood in opposition to the 
prevailing faction or party amongst us, it 
would be easy for those who are enemies 
to popu assemblies, as ministers always 
will be, to ey an opinion, that the 
government would be better administered, 
and the public good, as well as public jus- 
tice, more uniformly and more faithfully 
pursued, without a House of Commons 
than with one. What might be expected, 
Sir, from the prevalence of such an opi- 
nion? Certamly, a resolution in our mi- 
nisters to advise their sovercign to get our 
form of government altered, and the whole 
ower of parliament lodged in the king and 
Touse of Lords; and this alteration might 
be easily brought about, should this Heuse 
ever fall into a general contempt amongst 
the people. After such an altcration the 
hberttes of Great Britain might perhaps be 
talked of, as the liberties of Poland are 
now, but it would not be the liberties of 
the people of Great-Britain, but the liber- 
ties of the ve thereof in a licentious 
exercise of despotic rule over their re- 
spcctive slaves. | 
From hence, Sir, I think it is evident, 
that if we shew a due regard to the liberties 
. of our country, or to our own character, 
we must agree to the motion that has been 
made, for heading at the bar the matters of 
the said petitions, and of the said double 
return; for when the return cannot be de- 
termined before determining the merits, it 
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has always been the practice of this House, 
to hear both together; of which I could 
give many instances, but need refer only 
to those mentioned by the hon. gentleman 
himself, because in every one of them the 
merits and return were heard and deter- 
mined together ; and nothing, I think, can 
be more plain, than that, in the case now 
before us, the return cannot be determined. 
until the merits are enquired into; for both 
returns are by the proper returning officer, 
and those two candidates who appeared to 
have a majority of legal votes in their fa- 
vour, we are to presuine, would have been 
returned by him, had he had time to go 
through with the scrutiny, which was ex- 
pressly demanded, and not objected to by 
the two other candidatcs who had the ma- 
jority upon the poll; but as he had not 
time sufficient to go through with the 
scrutiny, he could not declare which two 
of the four candidates had a majority of 
legal votes, nor can we, until we have 
made that scrutiny which he had not time 
to make; and consequently till then, that 
is to say, until we have examined into the 
merits of the election, we cannot deter- 
mine which two of the four candidates 
ought to have been returned. 

Suppose, Sir, that no scrutiny had been 
demanded of either side, which might 
have been the case, as it was apparent that 
there would not be time sufficient for go- 
ing through with it; and suppose that the 
sheriff, being doubtful of the right of many 
of those who stood upon the poll, had 
made a double return, which he might 
have done without any misdemeanor in his 
office, considering the great number of 
voters, and the small majority in propor- 
tion that appeared upon the poll; yet even 
in that case we could not have determined 
the return before enquiring into the me- 
tits: but as a scrutiny was demanded on 
one side, and not objected to on the other, 
nay, I am told, Pee agreed to, if 
not first proposed by the other, it render- 
ed the poll of no effect, and consequently 
we have still less foundation for any judg- 
ment with respect to the return, until we 
have examined: into the merits. 

For these reasons, Sir, I hope the hon. 
gentleman will not wave the motion he has 
made: nay, as it has been seconded, he 
cannot wave it without leave of the House, 
which I shall be against granting; there- 
fore the question must otherwise be put 
upon that motion ; and if the hon. gentk- 
man who spoke last has a mind to try the 
previous question he may; but I hope &. 
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ia an affirmative to both. 


Mr. Randle Wilbraham : 


Sir; as to the account of the late 
election for Oxfordshire, which the hon. 
gentleman has been pleased to give us, I 
shall admit, that so far as he thought fit 
to mention, it was pretty just, except, how- 
ever, as to the impartiality of the sheriff; 
for that has been expressly denied, and is 
known to be otherwise, I believe, by the 
whole county ; therefore I must suppose, 
that the hon. gentleman had his account 
only from those who favoured one side of 
the question, at that election, more than 
the other. For this reason, I hope, the 
House will give me leave to add some 
things to his account, and to make some 
remarks upon such of the facts as he has 
been pleased to mention; from whence I 
hope to shew, that every argument he was 
pleased to advance against, is a strong ar- 
pet in favour of the motion proposed 

y my hon. friend, and of its being the only 
Motion we can now with propriety or de- 
cency agree to. With regard to the par- 
tality of the sheriff I shall in general 
observe, that in all elections, where 
there is an oe a it is the duty of the 
theriff to avoid, as much as possible, the 
shewing, either by his words or actions, 
that he favours one side more than the 
other, because he is by his office the judge 
of all disputes that shall happen during the 
election between the contending parties ; 
and because by his office he must always 
have great weight in the county, which 
is the chief reason why he is not by our 
constitution eligible, either for the county 
or for any place within the county ; for 
should he appear as a candidate, or in fa- 
vour of either of the contending candidates, 
it would, by means of the high office he 
bears under the crown, prevent the free- 
dom of election; and as the annual ap- 

intment of eheriffs is now solely esta- 
lished in the crown, we ought to be the 
more particularly careful to see this part 
of our constitution duly observed ; for the 
dipaae danger to which our liberties can 
exposed, is that of the crown’s having 
too great an influence in the choice of the 
members of this House; because, should 
this ever happen, and the danger increases 
every day, the king of Great Britain, with- 
out transgressing any of the forms of our 
Constitution, would be as absolute, as we 
have recorded in history of any of the em- 
perors of Rome. . 
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Now, Sir, that the high sheriff of Ox- 
fordshire, at the last election, openly and — 
avowedly declared himself, both by his 
words and actions, a supporter and patron 
of one of the contending parties, I have the 
fullest assurance not only by the testimo- 
ny of many gentlemen of one side, but the 
confession of many gentlemen: of the 
other. Of this I could mention man 
more instances which, I believe, will be all 
fully proved when you come to enquire 
intu it; but I shall suention only a few 
that are notoriously known to be true; 


and the first is the case of many copy- 
or 


holders, I think about 116, who voted 
what the sheriff called his party ; many of 
them, if not all, declared that what the 
voted for was a copyhold, yet-the sheri 
or his clerk by his express orders, not only 
admitted, but advised them to take the 
oath appointed by law, that is to say, te 
swear, that they were freeholders in Ox- 
fordshire, and had freehold lands or here- 
ditaments at a place named in that county, 
of the yearly value of 40s. above all charges 
payable out of the same. Nay, some of 
the poor men were more scrupulous thar 
the high sheriff, for they would not take 
the oath, unless they were allowed to add, 
that they took it as a free copyholder ; and 
with this qualification they were not only 
admitted to swear, but their names entered 
upon the poll. This, Sir, was something 
more than partiality in the sheriff: it was 
next degree to what we call subornation 
of perjury, and a breach of his duty as a 
magistrate; for no magistrate ought to al- 
low a man to take an oath, when it ap- 
pears by his own previous confession, that 
if he rakes it he will be perjured. 

So much, Sir, with regard to the taking 
of the poll, and then with regard to the 
scrutiny, the sheriff acted with*a most 
glaring partiality; for though there was 
the highest probability that he would not 
have time to go through with the scrutiny, 
yet he refused to carry it on by allowing | 
each side to object to one vote alternately, 
and to determine that before he proceeded 
to another; or to carry it on by hundreds 
or parishes, and to have one hundred or 
parish scrutinized by both sides before 
proceeding to another, which would cer- 
tainly have been the most expeditious me- 
thod, and the most convenient for both 
sides, if both intended to act fairly; be- 
cause they might have begun with the 
nearest hundred or parishes first, and 
would not have heen obliged to have a 
great many witnesses in town at a time, or 


to keep any of them many days in town. 
But both these proposals he rejected, and 
determined that his own party, as he called 
it, meaning that of lord Parker and sir 
Edw. Turner, should make all their objec- 
tions through the whole poll first ; and his 
reason for chusing this method I shall by 
and by explain. 

I shall now beg leave, Sir, to add to the 
account the hon. gentleman was pleased 
to give, a fact or two which I have very 

ood reason to believe to be true. The 
rst is, that the sheriff, after declaring the 
numbers upon the poll, added these words, 
or words to the like effect, therefore I 
must declare the majority upon the poll to 
be fér the said lord Wenman and sir J. 
Dashwood; and the second is, that upon 
their objecting to the method in which he 
proposed to carry on the pitaieg be- 
cause of the shortness of the time, he de- 
clared his desire to be, that expedition 
should be used on both sides; for if the 
scrutiny should ‘not be finished on both 
sides before the return of the writ, such a 
scrutiny must be fruitless. But his abid- 
ing by the method he had chosen, shewed, 
that he did not desire ‘expedition, and the 
rcturn he has since made, shews the scru- 
my not to be fruitless. 
astly, Sir, as to the facts mentioned 
by the hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
I must'observe, that the 116 copyholders 
I have mentioned, are all included in the 
numbers upon the poll, for lord Parker 
and sir Edward Turner, so that if these 
be deducted, the numbers will be but 
1803 for the former, and 1774 for the 
latter; and I cannot suppose that this 
House will ever vote copyholders to be 
freeholders, nay, I doubt if we have a 
power to do so; for though we may by a 
vote determine any dispute in law re- 
Jating to elections, we cannot by a vote 
alter or amend the law; when we think 
any alteration or amendment ‘necessary, 
we must proceed to it by Bill, and that 
Bill must have the concurrence of the 
other House, and the assent of our sove- 
reign, before it can take effect. The onl 
other remark I shall make, Sir, is wit 
regard to the time appointed by the she- 
riff for beginning the scrutiny. If we 
consider the number of voters that were 
queried by the sheriff upon the poll, and 
the shortness of the time before the writ 
was to be returned, we cannot but won- 
der what should induce the sheriff to put 
off beginning the scrutiny for above a 
fortnight, But when we consider the re- 
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turn he has made, and the method he so 
obstinately insisted on for carrying on the 
scrutiny, our wonder will cease, because 
we cannot but suspect, that he adjourned 
the scrutiny so long, and chose that me- 
thod for carrying it on, on purpose that 
his favourite candidates might have time 
to go through all their objections to the 
voters against them, in order thereby to 
give themselves a seeming majority ; and 
that the other side should not have time 
to justify so many of their voters thus ob- 
jected to, as might have thrown the majo- 
rity again on their side. This the sheriff 
was perhaps afraid of, because he could 
not then have had a pretence for making 
a double return; and he knew, that’if he 
had rejected the vote of any voter whose 
name was upon the por after the objec- 
tion against him had been removed, every 
such voter would have had an action, and 
would ,have recovered damages against 
him, which might have amounted to more 
than any security he had, which he could 
trust to, for his indemnification. 

It is said, Sir, that some recess was ne- 
cessary after concluding the poll: I should 
be glad to know the reason why any re- 
cess was necessary ; for I cannot suggest 
to myself any reason why the scrutiny 
might not have been begun next day, and 
as the time was so pressing, nothing but 
the most urgent necessity ought to have 
prevailed. if the scrutiny had been begun 
next day, or in @ day or two after conclud- 
ing the poll, and if it had been carried on 
with expedition in the method proposed 
by the candidates who had the majority 
upon the poll, that is to say, by parishes 
or hundreds, and finishing it for one pa- 
rish or hundred before proceeding to ano- 
ther, I am persuaded, that the whole 
might have been gone through before the 
return of the writ, and a great deal of 
expence to the candidates, and trouble to 
this House prevented, which they and we 
are now like to be expose. to. But the 
sheriff had two reasons for not proceeding 
upon the scrutiny in this method; for if 
he had, he must have given judgment, 
with respect to the right of each contested 
voter in every parish or hundred he had 
gone through ; and if on one side he had 
rejected voters who had a good right, he 
would have exposed himself to actions at 
law; or if on the other he had approved 
and admitted voters who had been made 
appear to have no right, his partiality and 
injustice would have become manifestly 


flagrant. His own safety was therefore 
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one reason for his not chusing to carry on 
the serutiny in this method ; and the other 
was a resolution he seems to have taken, 
that since he could not return his favou- 
rite candidates upon the poll, he would 
make what his friends call a double return, 
but is really upon the face of it a false re- 
turn. 


Iam sorry to say, it is something worse 
than false, Sir, if he took the oath ap- 
ponted by law to be taken by every re- 
turning Officer, immediately after reading 
the writ or precept for the election. The 
words of that oath are, *“* That I will re- 
tum such person or persons as shall, to the 
best of my judgment, appear to me to have 
the majority of legal votes.” I therefore 
hope, Sir, he did not take this oath: nay, 
I must presume, that he neglected to take 
it; for when there were but four candi- 
dates, and but two of them to be chosen, 
itis impossible he could judge that every 
one of the four had the majority of legal 
votes. Therefore his not having had time 
to nish the scrutiny, can be no excuse for 
hs making such a return; and indeed 
since that law was made, and that oath 
appointed, it is hardly possible we can have 
adouble return by the same returning of- 
fcer, except in boroughs where the gene- 
ral right of voting has not been established 
by a determination of this House, and 
where one candidate is chosen by a majo- 
sas one sort of voters, and another can- 
didate by a majority of another sort of 
voters; or in counties or places where the 
nght of some particular voters is upon 
sume general head contested, and by those 
voters the majority thrown upon that side 
where it would not otherwise be ; in either 
of which cases the double return ought to 
be by two separate indentures, and in 
each indenture the cause of, or reason for 
returning the candidate therein named, par- 
ticularly set forth. In the first of these two 
cases the double return from Portsmouth 
that has been mentioned, will always be a 
precedent fit to be followed; and in the 
second the double return from the county 
of Hertford, that has likewise been men- 
tioned, will always be the same. 

Thus, Sir, in the case now before us, 
ifthe free copyholders, as they were in- 
structed to call themselves, had thrown 
the majority upon the side of lord Parker 
and sir E. Turner, which without them 
would have been on the side of Jord Wen- 
man and sir J. Dashwood, it would have 
been excusable in the sheriff to have ad- 
mitted them to votein the manner they 
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did, and to have made a double return 
by two seperate indentures, in the same 
manner as was done for the county of 
Hertford; but as this was not the case, as 
lord Wenman and sir J. Dashwood had a 
great majority upon the poll, even allow- 
ing the votes of these copyholders to be 
included for the other side, the sheriff had 
no title nor pretence to make a double re- 
turn in any manner whatsoever : his not 
having time to finish the scrutiny could 
give him no such pretence in Jaw, and 
much less by the oath, if he took it; for 
since the scrutiny was not finished, he had 
no way of judging but from the poll; and 
as he was not only bound but compellable 
to make a return, he certainly ought to 
have made it according to the best judg- 
ment he could form from that which was 
the only method he had to judge by. 

This I say, Sir, was what he ought to 
have done, and this doctrine will, I hope, 
be established by the resolutions of this. 
House upon this occasion, which we can 
do no other way but by resolving to take 
this return, such as it is, into our conside- 
ration by itself alone, and determining 
that whoever had the majority upon the 
poll shall be the sitting members, until 
the merits of the election be determined, 
in case the other candidates should think 
fit to contest the same, which they may 
do by petition. This we have often done, 
nay, it is the usual practice in all cases of 
a double return, where the return itself 
does not apparently depend upon the me- 
rits, and from our Journals it will appear, 
that upon some double returns, the can- 
didate who has by this House been de- 
clared duly returned, and consequently 
the sitting member, has afterwards upon 
the merits been declared not duly elected. 
I shall mention only one instance, which 
was that of the Devizes, in Wiltshire, in 
the year 1690. The mayor of that bo- 
rough, to whom the sherifi’s precept was 
directed, had without the common seal, 
and without any burgesses joining with 
him, returned sir T, Fowles and Walter 
Grubb, esq.; and several of the burgesses, 
without the mayor, had returned John 
Methwin and Walter Grubb, esqrs. where- 
upon the sheriff returned both indentures. 
What did the House do upon this occa- 
sion? They presently referred the re- 
turns to the committee, and in five days 
time the committee reported their resolu- 
tion to the House, that sir T. Fowles and 
Walter Grubb, esq. were duly returned; 
which resolution, though upon the face of 
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the return, the mayor appeared to have 
acted a little arbitrarily, was agreed to by 
the House, the other indenture of return 
taken off the file, and the two gentlemen 
returned by the mayor took their places. 
As that session was near a close, Mr. 
Methwin had not time to petition upon 
the merits of the election ; but this he did 
the beginning of the next session, and 
thereupon sir Thomas Fowles was voted 
not dul elected, John Methwin, esq. was 
voted duly elected, and the mayor’s re- 
turn being amended, he took his seat ac- 
cordingly. 

From hence we must see, Sir, how ne- 
cessary it has always been thought to de- 
termine a double return as soon as possi- 
ble; for this, as I have said, was deter- 
mined in five days; that of Portsmouth 
in less than three weeks, though it was 
necessary to examine a multitude of an- 
cient records; and that of Hertford in a 
very short time after the Petitions were 
presented. The reason for this dispatch is 
very plain ; for it has always been thought 
of the most dangerous consequence to suf- 
fer any place entitled to it, to be without 
a representative in this House. In former 
times, when public spirited zeal for serv- 
Ing our country in parliament was not s0 
warm, or at least not so general amongst 
the gentlemen of this kingdom, as it is in 
this happy age of disinterested and true 
patriotism, if any sheriff neglected to re- 
turn members for any place bound to send 
representatives to parliament, the gentle- 
men elected, or the places bound to elect, 
did not always think themselves obliged 
to complain of such neglect by petition ; 
but nevertheless any member of the House 
might, and often did, take notice of it. 
In the reign of queen Elizabeth, Mr. 
Serjeant Harris, a great lawyer of those 
days, stood up and said, That in respect 
great danger and inconvenience might 
grow by the want of any one particular 
member of this House, I think good to 
certify to the House the want of a 
knight for Rutlandshire; and Mr. Wise- 
man, another great lawyer, at the same 
time declared, That it was necessary for 
the House to have all its members, be- 


- cause otherwise the body was but maimed.- 


In short, as often as the House has been 
informed of any such want, either by pe- 
tition, or by any of its own members, it 
has always taken care to supply immedi- 
ately the defect, by ordering the sheriff to 
make a return to the writ, or by ordering 
a@ warrant for a new writ. But should we 
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give any countenance to the sheriff ’s mak- 
ing any sort of double return, merely on 
account of his not having had time to finish 
the scrutiny, this House may meet in a new 
parliament, without so much as one mem- 
ber in it from any county or place in the 
kingdom, where there are a great number 
of voters, and which refuses to chuse such 
representatives as the minister for the time 
being shall direct. For this purpose no- 
thing more would be necessary but to 
corrupt the returning officers, and set up 
an opposition in every such county or 
place ; for it would be easy for every such 
officer to protract the scrutiny, so as not 
to be able to finish it before being obliged 
to return his writ, and then to make a 
double return of the four candidates. 
Would not such a House of Commons be 
indeed a maimed body? Sir, it would not 
only be so at its first meeting ; but it would 
certainly take care to continue so during 
the whole time of its existence; for upon 
every double return it would resolve, as is 
now proposed, to hear the merits and the 
return together; and it would take care 
not to go through with the merits of an 
one election during the first session, whi 

it might easily do, by carrying on the hear- 
ing of half a dozen of them together. 
What would the consequence be, Sir, at 
the beginning of the next session it would 
be contended, that they could not go on 
from where they left off in the former ses- 
sion, but must begin afresh with every 
hearing; and thus we might have a seven 
year’s parliament, without so much as one 
sitting member in it, except from our most 
venal boroughs. : 

Is it possible, Sir, that any gentleman 
who considers this, can think of not re- 
solving to enquire into this false return by 
itself alone, and with the utmost dispatch? 
And if this be resolved on, I am sure I 
have laid a sufficient foundation for our 
ordering, at least the high sheriff, to attend 
upon the day that shall be appointed for 
enquiring into the return. -1n truth, we 
cannot well proceed to such an enquiry 
without having him present ; because it 18 
from him, regularly, that we ought to have 
an information as to the numbers on the 
poll, as to the method of making the scru- 
tiny, and as to his reasons for not com- 
pleting it; and even though the most 
flagrant partiality should be proved against 
him, we could not proceed to punish him, 
unless he should have an opportunity, by 
being present, to ee himself. That an 
order has been made for the sheriff’s at- 
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tending, as soon as, or soon after the Pe- 
tition complaining of bis conduct was or- 
dered to be heard, we have #0 many in- 
stances, and it is in itself so necessary 
from the reason of things, that I am sur- 
prized to hear any doubt pretended about 
the propriety of such an order. In the 
ease of the double return for the town of 
Northampton, in 1678, the high sheriff 
was not only ordered to attend at the 
hearing, but was ordered into custody, for 
accepting of a return from improper per- 
tons, and refusing that from the mayor to 
whom he had directed his precept: in the 
case of an election for the county of Nor- 
folk in the same year, both the high she- 
nffand under sheriff were, upon reading 
the Petition, ordered to attend at the 
hearing; and the latter was upon the 
hearing ordered into custody: And within 
our own memory, in the case of the elec- 
tion for the county of Denbigh, in the 
year 1741-2, the high sheriff was not only 
ordered to attend at the hearing, but was 
committed to Newgate: surely, this House 
neither would nor could have inflicted 
such a punishment, unless the high sheriff 
had by his presence had an opportunity to 
be heard in his own defence. 

I shall therefore conclude, Sir, with ob- 
serving, that if we should resolve to hear 
the merits of this election before deter- 
wining the return, which must be the 
consequence of our agreeing to the mo- 
ton now before us; and if we should re- 
ject any motion that may be made for the 
high sheriff’s attending at the hearing ; 
whatever we may think within doors, an 
opinion will generally prevail without, that 
a majority of this House have declared 
themselves of a party, and that no justice 
is to be expected by that party which has 
the misfortune to be in disgrace with such 
@ majority here. What fatal consequences 
may ensue from such an opinion prevailing 
among the people without doors, I need 
not be at the pains to delineate, as they 
have already been painted in such lively 
colours by the hon. gentleman himself who 
1 Beek last. Therefore, when he considers 
the subject a little more maturely, I hope, 
that from his own arguments he will be 
induced to jdin with me in putting off the 
motion now before us by means of the 
previous question ; for though I am for de- 
termining the return before the merits, I 
am far from being against enquirmg into 
the merits: on the contrary, I hope, the 
gentlemen candidates, whoever they ma 
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will give us an opportunity to enquire into 
the merits, by directly lodging their petition 
against the election; and this I the more © 
earnestly wish for, because I have good 
reason to believe, that many indirect prac- 
tices were made use of with regard to the 
election as well as with regard to the re- 
turn. 


Mr. Welbore Ellis : 


Sir; whatever danger there may 
be in allowing any part of the kingdom to 
be without its representative in this 
House, there is certainly much greater in 
allowing any gentleman a seat in this 
House, as the representative of a place for 
which he was not duly elected; and there- 
fore in all cases of a double return, where 
it does not evidently appear upon the face 
of the return, which of the gentlemen ought 
to have been returned, the constant rule 
ought, I think, to be, to appoint the merits 
of the return and election to be heard to- 
gether; and though I do not pretend to 
be much acquainted with our Journals, 
yet I believe 1 may say, that from them it 
will appear, that this has been the rule 
which ies been most generally observed ; 
for in the case of the Devizes mentioned 
by the hon. gentleman who spoke last, it 
appeared evidently upon the face of the 
return, that sir T. Fowles was the person 
who ought to have been returned by the 
sheriff, as he was the person returned by: 
the mayor of the borough, who was the 
proper returning officer, and the only one 
to whom the sheriff’s precept was direct- 
ed; and as to the case of Portsmouth, as 
well as that of the county of Hertford, it 
appears, that the merits of the election 
and return were both determined together, 
the first being declared a void election, 
and in the other the resolutions or deter- 
minations of the House were, Ist, ** That 
Quakers having a freehold, and refusing 
to take the oath when tendered by the 
sheriff, are incapable of giving their votes 
for knight of the shire for that reason: 
and 2dly, That Ralph Freeman, esq. is 
duly returned and elected a knight of the 
shire to serve in this present parliament 
for the said county of Hertford.” 

Every one of these cases therefore, Sir, 
is in favour of the rule which J say ought 
to be observed in all cases of a double re- 
turn; and the rule is in itself so agreeable 
to reason, that I am surprised to hear it 
disputed. Indeed, a case may happen 
wherein it would be impossible for the re- 
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return, or for this House to determine the 
return before determining the merits of 
the election: the case I mean is, when 
two contending candidates happen to have 
an equal number of votes; which is a case 
that not only may, but has arena hap- 
pened. In 1690, at an election for the 
great and populous city of York, the two 
contending candidates had upon the poll 
841 votes each; and as neither side de- 
manded a scrutiny, which shewed their 
wisdom, as such a scrutiny would have 
signified nothing towards determining the 
election, could the returning officer do 
any thing but what he did, which was to 
make a double return upon the poll? 
Could the House in this case proceed to 
hear the merits of the return before hear- 
ing the merits of the election ? 

Several other sorts of cases might be 
stated, Sir, wherein it would be impossible 
for the sheriff to avoid making a double 
return, or for this House to proceed to 
the hearing the merits of the return be- 
fore hearing the merits of the election ; 
and the case now before us is, I think, 
pany of this sort; for the sheriff is by 

is oath obliged to make his return ac- 
cording to the best of his judgment, yet 
neither the law nor his oath obliges him to 
form, much less to pass a judgment; and 
indeed such a law or such an oath would 
be ridiculous; for no man can form a judg- 
ment until he has all the proper and ne- 
cessary lights before him: if he does, he 
certainly judges rashly, and if he acts in 
pursuance of such a judgment, he runs a 
great risk of doing injustice. In all such 
cases therefore the Jaw permits, and jus- 
tice requires, that the sheriff should make 
a double return. This, Sir, is the very 
case now before us: the sheriff could not 
form any judgment upon the poll, because 
@ scrutiny was demanded: nay, it was not 
only demanded but fesiouialy agreed on 
by both parties: he could not form any 
judgment upon the scrutiny, because he 
was by law obliged, and under a very 
great penalty too, to return his writ before 
the scrutiny was half finished: nay, so far 
as he had gone in the scrutiny, it furnish- 
ed him with a new and a very strong rea- 
son for not daring to form any judgment 
upon the poll; because he from thence 
found some reason to doubt, whether the 
two candidates who appeared to have the 
majority upon the poll, would upon the 
- scrutiny appear to have the majority of 
legal votes. What then could he do in 
such a case, Sir? He was obliged by law 
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to make a return: he was by his oath 
obliged to make a return according to the 
best of his judgment; but he had not be- 
fore him those lights that were absolutely 
necessary for ape | any judgment: In 
such a case, Sir, I will say, that it would 
have been a breach of his oath to have 
returned any two of the four candidates, 
and therefore he had no other course to 
take, consistently with law and with his 
oath, as well as with impartial justice, but 
to return all the four, by way of a double 
return. 

As to the form or manner of making 
the double return now under considera- 
tion, it is, in my opinion, a matter of no 
consequence. Perhaps it might have been 
more formal to have made it by two sepa- 
rate indentures, and in each indenture to 
have expressed the reason for returning 
the two knights therein named; but as 
neither law nor custom has established 
any particular form for making double re- 
turns, the sheriff cannot, on this account, 
be accused of any neglect or misbehaviour 
in his office ; and consequently we cannot, 
on this account, have a justifiable reason 
for putting him to the trouble and expence 
of attending this House. And as to his 
having acted in a partial manner at the 
election, or during the poll, we cannot so 
much as pretend to ju ge of it, until we 
enter into the hearing of the merits of the 
election. If any such partial behaviour 
should then come out in proof, it will be 
time enough then to order him to attend 
to justify himself; for it is, I think, an es- 
tablished rule in the laws of this country, 
and ought to be in the laws of every coun- 
try, that no person is to be put upon his 
justification until there be an accusation 
against him upon oath. 

Therefore, Sir, with regard to the beha- 
viour of the sheriff at the election, or dur- 
ing the poll, we can as yet have no reason 
for ordering him to attend ; for as to his 
admitting those who call themselves free 
copyholders, he had no authority for re- 
fusing to administer to them the oath ap- 

ointed to be taken by freeholders; and 
if they took that oath in the terms pre- 
scribed by act. of parliament, whatever 
mental reservations or interpretations they 
might have, he could not refuse to admit 
them upon the poll. Nay, if | am rightly 
informed, it is the practice in some Coun- 
ties in England, to admit copvholders by 
inheritance, as they are called, to vote at 
elections, and farther that some such copy- 
holders have upon former occasions been 
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admitted to vote at elections for Oxford- 
shire; so that the sherifi’s allowing or 
giving orders to allow, such copyholders 
to take the oath appointed by law, was so 
far from being any thing like subornation 
of perjury, that it was what he was by his 
office obliged to do, and what they would 
have had just reason to complain of, had 
be refused to do. 
Then, Sir, with regard to his putting off 
the scrutiny for so many days after the 
was ended, this lis, so far as I have 
ard, the first time it was ever complained 
of or objected to. As the poll had conti- 
nued for six erseven days from morni 
ull sight, % is highly probable that the 
candidates and their inspectors bn both 
ndes, as well as the sheriff and his clerks, 
were heartily fatigued with so long and so 
so close an attendance, and that therefore 
all parties desired @ pretty long respite. 
Besides, # is to be supposed, that both 
sides desired to have sufficient time to en- 
quire into the cireumstances of the numer- 
eus voters whose votes had geen queried 
spon the poll, and to find out the proper 
wimesses for proving the objections they 
ively intended to make; anda fort- 
ight was, in my opinion, the shortest 
fume that could be thought of for such a 
parpose. And as to the method of car- 
ye on the scrutiny, if we can judge by 
practice of this House, that which the 
sheriff chose was the most expeditious aad 
the most comvenient for all parties ; for it 
is the method in which this Heuse has 
always proceeded to enquire into the 
ments of any election, where the question 


was, which side had the majority of legal. 


votes. But suppose thata better method 

might have been chosen, an error in 

t can never be imputed to the 

sheriff as a misdemeanor, especially as he 

had the constant practice of this House by 

‘way of precedent for justifying his method 
roceedi 


of P ng: 
here is therefore nothing as yet 
appears, Sir, that can furnish any tolerable 
teason for our ordering the sheriff to attend, 
nor can such an order be founded upon 
any one of the precedents that have been 
mentioned. In the case of Northampton, 
m the year 1678, the misbehaviour of the 
sheriff evidently appeared upon the face 
of the return: in that-of Norfolk in the 
beginning of the next year, the illegal prac- 
tices of the under sheriff were not only 
ined of, but notoriously known; 
aad in that of the county of Denbigh, in 
1741-2, the illegal practices of the high 
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sheriff of that county were likewise noto- 
riously known. But as to all the three 
cases I must observe, that they happened 
at a time of great heat and violence, and 
when party spirit had perhaps too great an 
influence even upon the resolutions of this 
House; for from history we may learn, 
that by that session of parliament which 
ordered the high sheriff of Northampton- 
shire into custody, the then Lord High 
Treasurer was impeached, and almost a . 
total change produced in the administra. 
tion ; aod most of us, I believe, remember, 
that by that session ‘of parliament which 
sent the high sheriff of Denbighshire to 
Newgate, a secret committee was appoint- 
ed to enquire into the conduct of the then 
first lord commissioner ef the Treasury, 
and almost a total change produced in the 
administration; and as to that session 
which ordered the under esheriif of Norfolk 
into custody, all our histories inform us of 
the violent contests all over the kingdom 
at the elections for that new parliament, 
and many of our historians complain of 
the too violent proceedings of that parlia- 
ment after it was met. Therefore we ought 
to be cantious in following any precedent 
made at any of those times, especially when 
there seems to be reason to suspect, that 
the precedent proceeded rather from the 
spirit of party, than from that mild and 
impartial spirit which ought always to pre- 
vail in this assembly. | 

Now, Sir, as there appears nothing upon 
the face of the return that can give usa 
pretence for ordering the high sheriff to 
attend, so there appears nothing upon 
the face of the return that can enable us 
to determine which two of the four gen- 
tlemen ought to have been returned. On 
the contrary, from the known circum- 
stances of the election it appears to be 
impossible for us to determine which two 
of the four gentlemen ought to have been 
returned, until after we have. enquired 
into the merits of the election, by making 
that scrutiny into the number of legal votes 
for each candidate, which the sheriff had 
begun, but had not time to finish. For as 
the votes of so great a number of voters 
were queried upon the poll: as so great 
a number of those who voted ,for the 
two candidates who had the majori- 
ty upon the poll, were objected to 
by the other side, and very few of those 
objections removed during the scrutiny 
before the sheriff, surely you would not 
determine that the two candidates who 
had the majority upon the poll ought to 
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have been returned by the sheriff, and to 
be the sitting members, until such time as 
the merits of the election shall be enquired 
into and determined. This way, I say, 
you could not surely determine, because 
we should thereby run a very great risk of 
having two representatives in this House 
for Oxfordshire, who were not legally 
chosen for that county, which is certainly 
of more dangerous consequence to our 
constitution than our having no represen- 
tatives at all for that county, as aman who 
has a right to sit, speak, and vote in this 
House, may do more harm to our constitu- 
tion, than a man who has no right either 
to speak or vote. For this reason, Sir, 
our constitution will always be in more 
danger from false and illegal returns made 
by our sheriffs than from double returns; 
because in the first case the members re- 
turned, however illegally chosen or re- 
turned, havea right to sit, speak, and vote 
in this assembly, until removed upon hear- 
ing the merits: whereas, in the latter case 
none of the members returned have any 
such right; consequently in the former 
case a great number of members so re- 
turned may support the elections, or pre- 
tended elections of one another, which 
in a latter case it is impossible for them 
to do. 
__ Thus, Sir, in whatever light we can view 
the affair now before us, the motion that 
has been made will appear to be the only 
proper motion; and therefore I hope the 
question will not be put upon it, but una- 
nimously agreed to. When it is agreed to 
the next question will of course be, I sup- 
pose, for hearing the matters’of the said pe- 
titions, and of the said double return, at the 
bar of this House, which I shall most rea- 
dily agree to: and the next after that, will 
of course be, for appointing a day for hear- 
ing this affair, which I hope will be as 
short a day as can be proposed; and when 
ou have entered into the merits, if a proof 
should be made by any credible witness, 
that the sheriff has been guilty of any mis- 
behaviour, I shall be for ordering him to 
attend; but until an accusation be laid 
against him upon oath, I think it would be 
injustice in us to put him to the trouble 
and expence of such a long journey at 
such a season of the year. 


Mr. George Fox Lane: 


Sir; I am surprised that no gentle- 
man has before now taken notice of the 
irregularity of this debate; for you have 
hitherto been debating and founding all 
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your arguments upon facts, of which you 
neither have, nor can at present have any 
parliamentary knowledge. Who has told 
us, Sir, that two of the candidates for Ox- 
fordshire had a majority upon the poll, 
that the other two demanded a scrutiny, 
that the sheriff began this scrutiny but 
had not time to finish it, and that this was 
his reason for returning four knights of 
that shire when he should have returned 
but two? Surely, we are not in a parlia- 
mentary way to take our information as to 
these material facts from the petitions, or 
from any gentleman’s standing up in his 
place and telling us so: we can have no 
rliamentary information as to these 
acts, but from the high sheriff himself; 
and if he had made a proper double return, 
all these facts should have been therein 
set forth, in which case we should have 
had no occasion for his attendance. But 
the return he has made is not a double 
return: it is upon the face of it not only 
a false return, but contrary tothe express 
words of anact of parliament, as he there- 
by returns more members than were re- 
quired to be chosen by the writ ; and if he 
cannot give a good reason for so doing, it 
is to be presumed, that he did it wilfully, 
falsely and maliciously, which reason is not 
surely to be given for him by any gentle- 
man in this House, but must be given for 
himself in person, because by cross ques- 
tioning a discovery may be made, that the 
ieee reason was not the true reason 
or his making such a return, but that he 
made it wilfully, falsely and maliciously 
on purpose to injure some of the candi- 
dates. 
It is not therefore, Sir, the behaviour of 
the sheriff at the time of the election or 
return, but it is the return itself that makes 
his attendance necessary; for the return 
is of so new and so extraordinary a nature, 
that we cannot regularly proceed to exa- 
mine the merits either of the return or of the 
election, until we have the return explained — 
to us, and we cannot in a parliamentary way 
receive that explanation from any one but 
fromthe sheriffhimself. Whatever trouble 
and expence he may be put to upon that 
account he is to impute to his own con- 
duct alone; because if ke had made a 
proper return either single or double, he 
would have prevented his being put to any 
trouble or expence upon that account, 
Suppose he had returned a dozen, or & 
score of knights for that shire, instead 
of two, without giving us any reason for 
his so doing, would you have proceeded ta 
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hear the merits of such a return, or such 
a election, without first examining the 
sheriff how he came to make such an il- 
legal return? Sir, the necessity for our 
luring this return explained to us, toge- 
ther with the sheriff’s reasons for making 
i,is so evident, that I am surprized to 
hear such a motion made as we have now 
before us. Gentlemen say, that the merits 
d the return depend upon the merits of 
the election: they can have no founda- 
ton for saying so, without taking these 
fets for granted, Ist, that there was such 

‘small majority upon the poll that by a 
irutiny, it. might probably have been 
town upon the other side : eh that a 
«rutiny was properly demanded: $rdly, 
tat a scrutiny was granted: and, 4thly, 

tat the sheriff had not time to finish it. 

there any one of these facts set forth in 

the return ? How, then, can we have a 
puliamentary knowledge of any of these 

acts, but from the sheriff himself? Yet, 

mthout a liamentary knowledge of 
every one of these facts, no gentleman, as 
amember of this House, can say, that the 
ments of the return depend upon the 
nents of election; and without saying this 
bo reason can be assigned, why we may 
not proceed directly to the hearing and 
ining the merits of the return. ~ 
Thus, I think, Sir, it is evident to a de- 
monstration, that we can regularly do 
bothing in the affair now under considera- 
bon, until we have had this extraordinary 
retum explained to us, and have heard 
from the sheriff’s own mouth his reasons 
for making such an extraordinary return. 
By this means we shall have a proper par- 
lamentary knowledge of all the facts I 
have mentioned, and then, and not till 
then, we may be able to determine whe- 
ther the merits of the return depend so 
absolutely upon the merits of the election, 
that the one cannot be determined before 
the other. 

But now, Sir, give me leave to anticipate 
this question a little, for which purpose I 
shall join with the gentlemen of the other 
ude in taking all the facts I have stated 
for granted ; for even upon this supposi- 
ton it will, in my opinion, appear, that the 
merits of the return not only may, but 
ought to be determined before the merits 
of the election. Let me, then, suppose, 
that of two contending candidates one has 
upon the poll a small majority above the 
other, that no scrutiny is demanded, and 
yet nevertheless the returning officer re- 
turns them both by way of a double re- 
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turn; will any one say, that in such a case 
the return ought not to be first determined 
in favour of the candidate who had the ma- 
jority upon the poll, and the returning of- 
ficer punished for a misbehaviour in his 
offices Let me next suppose, Sir, that a 
poll was demanded, but refused to be 
granted by this returning officer, on ace 
count of its not being properly and legally 
demanded, and that nevertheless he re- 
turns both the candidates by way of a 
double return ; can it be said, that in such 
a case the return ought not to be first de- 
termined in favour of the candidate who 
had the majority upon the poll, and the 
officer punished for a breach of his duty ? 
In both cases the reason is the same, be- 
cause wher a scrutiny is not granted as 
well as demanded, the return ought to be 
made upon the poll; and if the return 
ought to be made upon the poll, surely 
the merits of the return can have nothing 


to do with the merits of the election, either 


in this House or any where else, because 
if the officer had done his duty, the candi- 
date who had the majority upon the poll 
would have been the sitting member, and 
it would be injustice in us to keep him 
from that seat which he had a right to by 
the laws of his country, on pretence of 
first hearing the merits of the election. 
Now, I must insist upon it, that a scrutin 
not finished is a scrutiny not gran 
ripparwaed in every such case the can- 
didate who had the majority upon the poll 
ought to be returned, and if he ought to 
have been returned, can the merits of the 
return have any thing to do with the merits 
of the election ? . 
A scrutiny, Sir, like a poll, is one entire 
thing; both may be continued, but nei- 
ther can be divided ; and both are of such 
a nature, that if not completed they can 
signify nothing, that is to say, they become 
nothing. Ifthe sheriff should at the end 
of the first day shut up the books, declare 
the majority, and make his return accord- 
ingly, when a tenth part of the freeholders 
had not polled, would any one say he had 
granted a poll? As little can it be said 
that he had granted a scrutiny, when he 
put an end to it before completing it; 
and in al] cases when he refuses to grant a 
scrutiny he is bound by the nature of his 
office to make his return upon the poll. 
In reality, a scrutiny by the sheriff can, 
as the laws now stand, be of very little 
signification ; for J do not see how e can 
reject any one that has been admitted to 
poll. In taking the poll, each of the can- 
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didates may have his inspectors to attend 
the poll; and the law has plainly and ex- 
pressly prescribed who shall be admitted 
to poll: that is, every one that offers and 
will take the oaths or affirmations prescribed 
by law, if required by either of the candi- 
dates. Ifa man be admitted to poll with- 
out requiring him to take the oaths, his 
vote cannot upon the scrutiny be rejected 
on account of his not taking the oaths, 
and much less, I think, on account of his 
‘not having a right'to a vote; for he neither 
is, nor can be obliged by the sheriff to at- 
tend the scrutiny; and no man’s right 
ought to be enquired into, much less taken 
away from him in his absence, unless his 
absence be owing to his contumacy. And 
if before polling he has taken the oaths, 
surely his vote cannot be rejected by the 
sheriff upon the scrutiny: nay, I doubt if 
it could then be rejected by this House ; 
for we have upon our Journals two resolu- 
tions, that evidence ought not to be ad- 
mitted to disqualify an elector as no free- 
holder, who at the election swore himself 
to be a freeholder : Both of which were in 
the session 1695-6, one upon a contested 
election for Hertfordshire, and the other 
pe & contested election for the county 
of Surry. These resolutions, Sir, ought 
to have the more weight with us now, as 
they were agreed to by a House of Com- 


mons, consisting chiefly of those that called 


themselves Whigs; and by that very ses- 
ston wherein the act was passed which 
prescribed a new form of an oath to be 
taken by the freeholders at an election, 
and put it in the power of any of the can- 
didates to require their taking it; and 
which prescribed a proper punishment to 
be inflicted upon any person taking this 
oath falsely, and upon the person who shall 
suborn him so to do.; for it is thereby de- 
clared, that both shall incur the pains and 
lla of the act of the 5th of queen 
lizabeth against erjury; which clause 
ts repeated and inforced in the act of the 
10th of queen Anne, and I wish I could 
say, that it has been further enforced by 
several prosecutions and convictions since 
that time; for the old observation holds 
true in this case as well as many others, 
that we have very good laws, but no care 
taken to see them executed. 
- Thus, Sir, it is evident, that a scrutiny 
by the sheriff, even when granted and 
completed, can now be of very little sig- 
hification, but when not granted, or not 
completed, which is the same, it is certain 
that it ean have no signification, and con- 
i 
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sequently the sheriff, by the duty of his 
office, is obliged to make his return in fa- 
vour of that candidate, or those candidates 
who had the majority upon the poll, in 
the taking of which the law has now left 
very little, if any thing, to his judgment, 
for he is now obliged to admit every one 
who demands it, and who, if required, 
submits purely and simply to take the 
oath prescribed by law; and if any one, 
when required, refuses to take that oath, 
or pretends to add any explanations, the 
sheriff is not to admit him upon the poll ; 
for the sheriff has not surely a power to 
add to, or to alter the form of an oath 
prescribed by act of parliament. There- 
fore, if he does admit any one upon the 
poll, who refuses to take that oath purely 
and simply, or who openly declares that 
he takes it with explanations or mental 
reservations, the sheriff is thereby guilty of 
a breach of his duty ; and if upon that ae- 
count, or om pretence of his having ad- 
mitted upon the poll such as had no right 
to a vote, he should make a double return, 
It would be a second breach of his duty, 
for which he ought to be punished by this 
House; for to pretend that the sheriff is 
not obliged to form or pass any judgment, 
but may make a double return whenever 
he pleases, is absolutely inconsistent with 
our constitution: on the contrary, if he 
makes a double’ return without any plau- 
sible pretence for so doing, he may and 
ought to be punished by this House; and, 
in my opinion, it would, as being a false 
return, fall within the meaning of the act - 
before-mentioned of the 7th and 8th of 
king William, so that he might be prose- 
cuted, or would be liable to an action upor 
that statute. But I do not wonder to hear 
such a doctrine advanced by those whe 
tell us, that the proceedings of this House 
in the years 1678 and 1679, and in the 
session 1741-2, are precedents of a dan- 
gerous nature, and such as ought not to 
be followed but with great caution. At 
al] those times, Sir, the true spirit of our 
constitution exerted itself with its proper 
vigour, and whenever it does, this House 
will narrowly watch the conduct of our 
sheriffs, and exert every inch of its power 
in punishing such of chefs as shall make 
themselves tools for serving the wicked 
urposes of ministers; for our sheriffs, we 
now, are all appointed annually by our 
ministers, who too often pick out and ap- 
point such men to be sheriffs, as they think 
will follow their most arbitrary directions. 
Therefore the proceedings of this House 
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in those years; will alwavs be precedents 
fit to be followed, and will be followed as 
often as we have a due regard to our con- 
stitution, or to our own dignity and inde- 
pendency. And I must observe, that ac- 
ering one of these precedents, to wit, 
that of Norfolk, the high sheriff was or- 
dered te attend at the very time the Peti- 
tion was presented, and though there was 
no complaint im the Petition against hie 
caadact; yet now, it seems, we must not 
pat a high sheriff to the trouble and ex- 
peace of attending, though his conduct be 
complamed of, and though upon the very 
face of the return hie conduct appears to 
be a little suspicious. 

This extraordinary tenderness, Sr, 
which is shewn by some gentlemen 
the nt occasion for the high sheriff of 
Oxfordshire, will certainly be interpreted 
without doors in a sense which, I » 18 
mt the true one. Without doors it will 
certainly be from thence supposed, that 
the present high sheriff of Oxfordshire 
made himeelf the tool of our ministers for 
procuring right or wrong the election of 
some favourite of theirs for that county, or 
lor preventing the election of some .one 
they did not like; which was the case of 
the high sheriff of Northamptonshire in 
1678; for he had made himself the tool of 
our then ministers for preventing, right or 
wrong, the election of Mr. Montague, 
who, they knew, was to become the in- 
former against the then lord high treasu- 
rer, or rather against the king himself, as 
being the pensioner of the court of France ; 
for though it was well enough known, that 
hs becoming informer did not proceed 
from a love of justice, or a regard for his 
country, (which are seldom, if ever, the 
true motives of any man becoming an in- 


former) but from resentment, because he. 


had been, very unwisely, after being trust- 
ed with such a secret, refused the post ef 
secretary of state; I say, though this was 
well enough known, yet the House did 
right in supporting him, and in punishing 
the high sheriff who had entered into such 
an illegal and dangerous combination with 
our then ministers. 

I hope, Sir, there is no such combina- 
tion now on foot; but this will without 
doors be the sense put upon the tender- 
ness NOW contended for, with respect to 
the t high sheriff of Oxfordshire ; 
and this if we have a due regard to the 
character of this august assembly, will, in 
my opinion, be 2 prevailing argument for 
eur ordering him to attend in order to ex- 
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plain to us this unintelligible return; for 
anintelligible it certainly is, as he has not 
thought fit to give us any one reason for 
his returning four instead of two members 
for that county; and if his reason was 
here pretend, that is to 


finish the scrutiny, which is the very same 
as if no scrutiny had been demanded or 
granted, I must msist upon it, that in duty 
he ought to have returned the two candi- 
upon the poll. 
If this was his duty, then surely, Sir, it is 
our duty to hear and determine the merits 
of the return before entering into the me- 
rits of the election ; and we ought at lease 
to reprimand him for a breach of duty, im 
order to establish it as a maxim, that in all 
cases where a scrutiny has not been com- 
pletely gone through, the returning officer 
ought to return the candidate or candi- 
dates who had the majority upon the poll ; 
because it is evident, that to leave it in the 
power of returning officers, in such cases, 
to make such a return as we have now 
before us, may be attended with the most 
dangerous consequences to our constitu- 
tion; and this danger will be very much 
increased, if the other maxim now con- 
tended for should be established; that in 
such cases this House may put off hearing 
the merits of the return, until after hearing 
the merits of the election; for as has been 
already suggested, we may by such maxims 
have a seven years parliament without so 
much as one member in this House, from 
any county or populous city in the king- 
dom, except from such as slavishly sub- 
mitted to chuse candidates recommended 
by an ambitious prime minister of state. 
Besides, Sir, I have shewn, that a scru- 
tiny by the sheriff, can signify very little ; 
and in truth it can signify nothing, unless 
it be to shew the candidate who had the 
minority upon the poll, whether he has 
any good ground to petition upon the 
merits of the election; for the sheriff has 
really no power to reject the vote of any 
one man he has admitted upon the poll, 
therefore the poll is the only time when 
the sheriff is to enquire into any man’s 
right of voting, and the law has provided 
the method by which alone he is to en- 
quire, that is by examining the person 
upon oath as to the freehold for which he 
claims 2 right to vote at that election. 
This, Sir, is the utmost the sheriff’s power 
extends to: he can neither then refuse, 
nor afterwards upon a coke! reject the 
vote of any man who takes the oath pre- 
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scribed by law; and if there be just ground 
to suspect, that any such voter has sworn 
falsely, he may upon the spot be bound 
over to the quarter sessions by any justice 
of the peace then present, to answer for 
the perjury he is accused or justly suspect- 
ed of; or, I believe, he may be bound 
over to the sheriff himself to answer in his 
court for perjury ; for I must observe that 
the act of the 5th of Elizabeth against 

erjury makes the crime cognizable by the 
judges of the court where it is committed, 
and by the justices of assize, gaol delivery, 
and of the e. 

I hope, Sir, I have now made it evident, 
that we cannot proceed regularly to the 
hearing the merits, either of the return or 
of the election for Oxfordshire, without 
first examining the sheriff as to his reasons 
for making such an extraordinary return ; 
and that if his reasons be such as are pre- 
tended even by the gentlemen wlio are 
advocates for the motion now before us, 
we ought to bpp sein first to the hearing 
the merits of the return, in order to do 
that justice to the two candidates who had 
' the majority upon ni ar at that election, 

which they are intitled to by the laws of 
their country, and which has been, I will 
not as yet say maliciously, but I will now 
say, wilfully and injuriously denied them 
by the high sheriff of that county. There- 
fore, from the hon. gentlemen’s own shew- 
ing, their motion must appear to be im- 
proper, and consequently, 1 hope, they 
will join with me in giving their negative 
upon the previous question. 

Then the previous question being put 
was carried, on a division, by 267 against 
97. After which the matters of the said 
Petitions and of the said double return 
were ordered to be heard at the bar of the 
House on the 3rd of December. 


Dec. $8. The House proceeded to the 
hearing of the matters of the said Petitions 
and of the said double Return; and the 
counsel being called in, the Petitions were 
read, after which were read the standing 
order of the 16th of January, 1735, for re- 
straining the counsel at the bar of the 
House, or before the committee of privi- 
leges and elections, from offering aideuce 
touching the legality of votes for members 
to serve in parliament for any county, 
shire, city, borough, cinque-port, or place, 
contrary to the last determination in the 
House of Commons: as also the standing 
order of the 18th of March, 1727, That in 
all cases on double returns, where the 
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same shall be controverted, either at the 
bar.of the House, or in. committees of pri- 
vileges and elections, the counsel for such 
person, who shall be first named in such 
double return, or whose return shall be im- 
mediately annexed to the wnit, or eee 
shall proceed in the first place. U; n this 
the return being looked into, it from 
thence appeared, that lord Wenman was 
first named therein, and his counsel having 
declared that they were also counsel for 
sir James Dashwood, and for the gentle- 
men, clergy, and other freeholders of Ox- 
fordshire, whose case was the same with 
that of lord Wenman, they were directed 
to proceed. Accordingly, they began 
with opening the general nature of their 
case, after which the return was read, and 
the poll-books produced, from whence 
they alleged, that lord Wenman and sir 
J. Dashwood had the majority of votes 
upon the poll, which being admitted by the 
counsel on the other side, they then proved 
by several witnesses, that after closing the 
poll, the sheriff did declare the majority of 
votes to be in favour of these two gentle- 
men, and that he then adjourned the court 
from the 23d of April to the 8th of May, 
so that the scrutiny, demanded and grant- 
ed on the behalf of lord Parker and sir 
Edward Turner, did not begin till May the 
9th, when a dispute arose about the me- 
thod of carrying it on; for it was proposed 
by lord Wenman and sir J. Dashwood, 
that the sheriff should carry it on by allow- 
ing each respective side to object to one 


vote alternately, and to examine and de- 


termine every vote thus objected to, be- 
fore proceeding to another; or otherwise, 
that he should carry it on either by hun- 
dreds or by parishes, and that one hundred, 
or one parish, should be fully scrutinized 
by both sides before proceeding to ano- 
ther. On the other hand, the sheriff pro- 

sed to allow lord Parker and sir E. 

urner to make all their objections through 
the whole poll against the voters for their 
antagonists, who should then be allowed 
to answer these objections, and then to 
make their objections through the whole 
poll against the voters for lord Parker and 
sir E. Turner, which objections lord Parker 
and sir E. Turner should in the last place 
have leave to answer; which method was 
objected to by lord Wenman and sir J. 
Dashwood, because it might induce the 
other side to make such a number of frivo- 
lous objections, that they could not have 
time to answer one half of them, much 
less to make any objections of their own, 
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as the writ was returnable the 31st of that 
month: nevertheless ‘the sheriff insisted 
oe his own method, but declared, that 
if the scrutiny should not be finished on 
both sides, before the return of the writ, it 
would be frvitless. 

They further proved, that as lord Wen- 
man and sir J. Dashwood had foretold, 
the objections made to their voters were 80 
numerous, that though most of them ap- 

to be frivolous, even by the wit- 
nesses brought to preve them, yet they 
took up the time of the court until the 
27th of May inclusive ; so that they did 
not begin to answer any of these objections 
until the 28th, and on the 30th, before 
they had answered the objections to an 
more than between fifty and sixty of their 
voters, the sheriff put an end to the scru- 
tny, and made the return which was then 


the House. 
After having brought this proof, the 
counsel insisted, that as they had esta- 


bished a majority upon the poll, and shewn 
that this majority neither was, nor could 
be overthrown by such an unfinished scru- 
tiny, it was incumbent upon the counsel on 
the other side to proceed upon the merits 
of the election, by endeavouring to over- 
throw that majority which they were in 
possession of, and consequently the ob- 
jections to the qualifications of the voters 
ought to begin on the other side. 

Upon this the counsel on both sides 
being directed to withdraw, a long debate 
ensued upon the question, Whether the 
counsel for lord Wenman, &c. should be 
tirected to proceed now upon the whole 
of the merits of the said election on their 
part; which question was at last carried 
in the affirmative by 262 to 117. And 
the courisel on both sides being called in, 
snd acquainted with this resolution, the 
counsel for lord Wenman, &c. proceeded 
sccordingly, and proposed to disqualify 
540 of the voters for lord Parker and sir 
E. Turner; but it being then late, the 
further hearing of this affair was adjourned 
tll the 5th, when the lists of the persons 
objected to on both sides were delivered in 
by the respective counsel, and the coun- 
sel for lord Wenman, &c. examined several 
witnesses for Proving the partiality of the 
sheriff in favour of lord Parker and sir E. 
Turner ; and for proving that the said lord 
Parker and sir E. Turner, and thcir agents, 
had been guilty of bribery ; for which pur- 
pose they likewise produced a letter, which 
they proved to be the hand-writing of the 
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acquainting the House that they had. 
finished their general evidence, and that 
they proposed to proceed next to disqua- 
lify particular voters, the farther hearing 
of this affair was adjourned to the 10th, 
when they began to disqualify particular 
voters, which they continued doing on the 
12th, 17th, 19th, January 9th, 11th, 14th, 
16th, 20th, and 21st; on the last of which 
days they finished and sammed up their | 


evidence. " 
“  - 1755. 


January 23. The counsel for lord 
Parker and sir E. Turner began to answer 
the objections that had been made to the 
ay of the sheriff, to their having 

een guilty of bribery, with which they 
also charged the other side, and to their 
several particular voters, which they con- 
tinued to do on the 28th, and on February 
the Ist, 4th, 6th, 8th, 11th, and 13th, on 
the last of which days they produced evi- 
dence to prove that customary freeholds, 
or customary holdings, had voted at elet- 


tions in the counties of Glamorgan, Mon- 


mouth, Gloucester, Wilts, and Hereford ; 
and that the customary tenants of the 
manor of Woodstock, in Oxfordshire, had 
been reputed to have a right to vote, and 
had voted at elections for that county. . 
February 15, they continued to answer 
the objections to their particular voters, as 
they did on the 18th and 22d, when they 
finished their answer, and began to pro- 
duce evidence to prove their objections to 
522 of the persons who had voted for lord 
Wenman and sir J. Dashwood, which they 
continued to do on the 25th, 27th, March 
Ist, 6th, 8th, I1th, 13th, 15th, 18th, 20th, 
and 22d, when they finished their objec- 
tions, and summed up their evidence ; and 
April 7th, the counsel for lord Wenman, 
&c. began to answer the objections that 
had been made to their conduct at the 
election, to reply to what had been offered 
in relation to the customary freeholders in 
Wiltshire, and to answer the objections to 
their particular voters, which they conti- 
nued to do on the 8th, 9th, 12th, 14th, 
15th, 16th, 18th, and 19th, when they 
finished their reply ; and the further hear- 
ing of this affair was adjourned to the 23d. 


During the course of these proceedings 
many particular questions were debated, 
most, if not all of which were determined, 
by a great majority, in favour of lord 
Parker and sir E. Turner, and on the said 


two of April, after the counsel for these 


tid two gentlemen... Then, upon their | two gentlemen had becn heard, in answer 
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to the evidence which the counsel on the 
other side had produced in their reply, a 
Motion was made by the friends of the Old 
Toterest, ‘“‘ That all copyholders, holding 
their estates by copy of court roll, not 
having the words, * ad voluntatem domini,’ 
or, ‘ at the will of the lord,’ inserted in 
the copies by which such estates are holden, 
have a right to vote at elections for knights 
of the shire to serve in parliament for that 
part of Great-Britain called’ England, 
within the intent and meaning of the laws 
confining the said right of election to es- 
tates of freehold only.” 


This motion, which was made on pur- 
to have a negative put upon it, oc- 
boned the (llowing Debate 
Sir Francis Dashwood : 


Sir; * is an old and a true observa- 
tion, that it is more convenient for a 8o- 
ciety, and more safe for the people be- 
longing to it, to have bad laws, provided 
are clear and certain, than to have 
no laws at all, or to have any material 
point left to be decided by the magistrate 
or judge, according to his particular hu- 
mour at that time, or more probably ac- 
cording to his own particular interest or 
affection. Before the late election for the 
county of Oxford, [always supposed it tobe 
an established point in the law of this king- 
dom, that none but freeholders, that is to 
say, such as held the lands they possessed 
by deed or by feoffment, and not by copy 
of court roll, could vote for knights of the 
shire; but asthe sheriff of Oxfordshire, at 
the late election, admitted many copy- 
holders to vote at that election, as the 
made so free with the crime formerly call- 
ed perjury, as to take the oath appointed 
by ing to be taken by freeholders, and as 
this House has not thought fit to inflict 
any censure, either upon the sheriff for 
admittiag them to take that oath, after 
they had declared themselves to be only 
copyholders, or upon them for taking what 
I should otherwise have judged to be a 
false oath: I say, consdening all these 
things, it is, in my opinion, become doubt- 
_ ful, whether copyholders, or at least one 
aort of them, have not a right to vote at 
every election of knights to represent the 
shire within which their copyhold estates 
are situated, provided those estates be of 
the yearly value of 40s. above all charges 
payable out of the same, and not made or 
granted to them fraudulently, on purpose 
to qualify them to give their vote at that 


oe 
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election; and previded the estates have 
been assessed, and they have been in pos- 
session, as is now by flaw regulated with 
regard to freehold estates. 

Now, Sir, as this isa pont of the ut- 
most importance, I think it ought to be 
determined as soon as possible: every one 
knows what a number of copyholders we 
have in almost every county of England, 
whose estates are of the value of 40s. a 
year or more; and conse VY, every 
man must see, that if this point be left 
doubtful, as it has been rendered by -our 
conduct m relation to this election for 
Oxfordshire, it must introduce the utmost 
confusion in every future county election : 
nay, it will certainly put it in the power 
of the sheriff, in most cases, to return 
which of the contending candidates he 
pleases; for if the majority of the voting 
copyholders be for his favourites, he widl 
admit every one of their votes upon the 
scrutiny as well as the poll, and if the ma- 
jority of them be against his favourtte 
Peadidates, he will refuse te admit any of 
them upon the poll, or reject every one of 
them upon the scrutiny. Aad, as the ce- 
pyholders are 60 numerous in most coma- 
ties, it is highly probable, that in moet 
cases the admitiiag or rejecting them 
will cast the election upon which side the 
sheriff pleases. What effect this may have 
upon the independency of this House, and 
consequently upon our constitution, every 

ntkleman must see, who considers, that 
in all the counties of rat Saree think, 
except two, the high-sherifis are annually 
appointed, I may say arbitrardy, by the 
prime minister for the time being: such a 
minister will always know, or at least may 
foresee, when a new parliament.is to be 
chosen, and will take care to appoint such 
a high-sheriff in every couaty as will fol- 
low his directions; for that such a man 
may be found in every county in England, 
there is not, I believe, the least doubt; 
and when there is so much power lodged 
in the hands of the sheriff, can we expect 
that any independent gentleman will put 
himeelf to the expence of standing candi- 
date against the court interest for any 
county in the kingdom ? 

From experience we know, Sir, that the 
court has already an absolute command 
over too many of our boroughs, and if 
you add to this such a commasding im- 
fluence as the court must have in eve 
county by leaving this queen undecided, 
you will render it ridiculous for any gentle- 


man to put himself to the expence of stand- 
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ing a candidate at any election against the 
court interest, if he has no motive but that 
of serving his country in parliament: nay, 
you will render it ridiculous for any man, 
or for any party of men, to think of push- 
ing themselves: into the administration by 
opposing. the court, or the measures of the 
ministers for the time being, either at 
elections or in parliament; and the cer- 
tain consequence of this will be, that all 
honest and true patriots will retire from 
public business, and ambitious or indigent 
men will think of nothing but of pushing 
their interest, by the most slavish submis- 
sion and sycophancy, to him who happens 
to be the prime vizier, or to her who hap- 
to be the most favourite sultana at the 
time. The election of members of parlia- 
went will then become exactly similar to 
the election of our bishops at present: the 
writ will be a sort of congé d’elire, and it 
will always be attended with the king’s, 
or rather the minister’s letter, command- 
ag the electors to chuse the gentleman 
therein named ; so that in a little time it 
vill be criminal for any man to set up to 
be chosen, or for the electors to chuse any 
but those recommended in the letter sent 
along with the writ. | 
- It is commonly said, Sir, that there is 
Ro great evil hut what is attended with 
sor,> advantage, and I shall grant, that 
even this, which will be a total overthrow 
of eur constitution, and an utter subver- 
gion of our liberties, will be attended with 
ene advantage ; for it will put an end te 
bribery and corruption at elections. The 


venal part of our people will then find it | 


impossible. to obtain money, entertain- 
ments, or. any other valuable considera- 
tion for their votes at elections: on the 
contrary, every election of members of 
parliament will be carried on with as much 
quietaess, and at as little expence, as the 
elections of our bishops are at present ; 
and when I have hidden myself at my seat 
ia the country, if I should be Jeft in pos- 
session of it, I must confess, that the dis- 
appointments and the murmurings of such 
people, will give me a sort of melancholy 
satwiaction. But if ever this misfortune 
should fall upon us, our having the sha- 
dew of a parliament will be a great addi- 
téon to it; for from the history of the Ro- 
mans 1 am convinced, that.an arbitrary 
government, with the shadow of a parlia- 
ment or senate, may be more oppressive, 
aod more regardless of the complaints and 
sufferings of the people, than ever a sole 
and absolute monarch dare venture to 
{ VOL. XV.) 
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be. For. confirmation of this, I shall. 
only recommend gentlemen to compare 
the government of some of the Cesars, 
and some of the other emperors of Rome, 
with the government af some of'the most 
tyrannical of the sultans of Turkey, and 
they will find, that the former was more 
oppressive upon the people in general, and 
more whimsically cruel, than ever the 
latter was; and the reason is very plain; 
for an arbitrary government, supported by 
tle shadow of.a parliament or senate, per- 
petrate all their cruelties, under the pre- 
tence and colour of law, which by means 
of their delatores, and their corrupt judges, 
pes direct which way saever they please, 
and against whomsoever they please, by 
which method the people are imposed on 
go much, that they: will submit to more ope 
pressions, and bear with greater cruelties 
from such a government, than they ever 
will do from a sole and absolute monarch. 
Nor let any gentleman vainly imagine, 
that come what will, we shall be guarded 
against such oppressions and cruelties by 
means of our method of trial by jury ; for 
if the spirit of liberty should once be to- 
tally extinguished in this nation, it will of 
course be succeeded here, as it has been 


in all other nations, by a slavish spirit of 


sulymission and sycophancy, the conse- 


| quence of which will be, that our juries will 


as blindly: follow the directions of our 
judges, as our parliament will those of our 
ministers. : | | 

Therefore, Sir, if we have a. mind to 
prevent our being brought into the same 
unhappy situation to which the Romans 
were reduced under their emperors, we 
must take care to preserve the indepen- 
dency of this House, which can never be 
done, if we allow the ministers of the 
crown to have a commanding influence in 
our county elections, and this they will 
have, if we leave it in the power of the 
sheriff to reject or admit copyholders to 
vote at elections as he pleases. As thig 
may be prevented, Sir, by a vote of thig 
House, I shall] therefore take the libert 
to move for its being resolved, ‘* That all 
copyholders, holding their estates by copy 
of court roll, not having the words ‘ ad 
voluntatem domini,’ or * at the will of the 
lord,’ inserted in the copies by which such 
estates are holden, have a right to vote at 
elections for knights of the shire to serve 
in parliament for that part of Great Bri- 
tain, called England, within the intent and 
meaning of the laws confining the said right 
of election to estates of frechold only.” 
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By putting the quesicn upon this mo- 
tion, Sir, you will determine thet point of 
law which has been rendered doubtful by 
the uncensured conduct of the high sheriff 
of Oxfordshire at the late election; for if 
the question should be carried in the affir- 
mative, no sheriff dare hereafter refuse to 
admit any such copylhiolder to vote at any 

- election; and if it should be carried in the 
negative, which I hope it will, no sheriff 

-dare hereafter admit a copyholder of any 
kind to vote at any election. I say, Sir, I 
hope the question, upon the motion I have 
made, will be aired in the negative ; for 
as I am fully convinced, that no copy- 
holder whatever has a right, by the law as 
it new stands, to vote at any county elec- 
tion, I have made this motion on purpose 
to have a negative put upon tt, because I 
thought it the easiest and the most unex- 
ceptionable method of having the point of 
law determined, as we in this Heuse are 
certainly the only proper judges of the 
right of voting at every election in the 
kingdom, and the more clear and certain 

- we make this right, the less trouble we 
shall hereafter have, the more we shall 
secure our own independency, and the 
more independent we are, the more we 
tay serve, the more respect we shall have 
from our country. | | 

I must indeed say, Sir, that before the 
late election for Oxfordshire, 1 never s0' 
much as once dreamt, that we should ever 
have had occasion to determine such a 
question. The distinction between free- 
holders and copyholders is so clearly, and 
has been so uniformly set forth in our 

‘daws both ancient-and modern, and the 
election of the knights of the shire has 
been so expressly confined by some late 
daws to freeholders only, that I never ima- 
gined, that any copyholder, as such, would 
presume to call himself a freeholder, or to 
claim a right to vote at any such election. 
1 do not pretend, Sir, to be deeply read 
in our law books, but I have been at some 
pains to search, and so far as 1 can find, I 
do not believe that any of the learned gen- 
tlemen of the long robe can shew us the 
term, ‘ customary freeholder,’ in any of 
our laws, or in any of our law books: it is 
aterm which all past ages seem to have 
left to be invented by the ingenuity of 
those who supported what was called the 
New Interest at the last election for Ox- 
fordslire, and if they succeed in their de- 
sign, they will not only enrich our pclitics 
with a new party, and our law language 
with @ new term; but also our constitution 
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with a new regulation, which, in my opi- 
nion, will overturn every former; for if 
you once admit such copyholders as are 
described in my motion, to vote at county 
elections, in a few years there will not be 
a copyholder in the kingdom but what wilk 
be a voter at all county elections. 

When I say this, Sir, it may perhaps 
surprise some gentlemen who are not welk 
acquainted with the nature of our copy- 
hold tenures, for which reason I must o 
serve, that the words * ad voluntatem do- 
mini,’ or, * at the will of the lord,’ do not 
make the least difference in the nature of 
the tenure: if they are inserted in the 
copy, the tenant has nevertheless a fixt 
property in his estate, and cannot be turn- 
ed out by the lord as long as he performs 
the services, and does not forfeit; and if 
these words are not inserted, the tenant. 
has no greater property, nor is he thereby 
freed from any of the services, or better 
secured against forfeiture. It is now, 
therefore, absolutely indifferent both to 
the bord and tenant, whether these words 
be inserted or no. But if you grant a right 
to vote at county elections to such copy- 
holders as have not these words inserted 
in their copy, every tenant will be for hav- 
ing them leit out, in order to entitle him- 
self to a vote, and every lord will be for 
leaving them out in all copies hereaftes te 
be granted by him, because it will add to - 
his influence at all future elections; and 
where a copyhold cottage is not worth 40s. 
a year, the lord will grant two, three, or 
more of them to one person, in order to 
multiply, as much as he can, the voters 
that arc living within his estate, and con- 
sequently under his direction or influence 
at all future county elections. | 

Thus, Sir, we may see what an altera- 
tion we shall introduce with respect to our 
constitution, if we admit oy sort of copy- 
holders to vote at county elections: what 
may be the consequences of this alteration 
it is not possible to foresee; but one of 
them must, I think, be obvious to every: 
gentleman’s consideration, which is, that. 
it will very much increase the influence of 
our nobility at all future elections; for as 
they are possessed, and from the nature 
of things must always be possessed, of 
most of our great manors, and as every 
such manor has a great number of copy- 
holders belonging to it, if you admit then: 
to vote at county elections, you will, in 
my opinion, put it in the power of the 
other House, by uniting together, to de- 
termine who shall be the members of this, 
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and by giving the power, ‘you will certain- 
ly, as soon as they become sensible of it, 
produce the union, so that in a little time 
our present wise and happy form of ge- 
verament will be converted into an abso- 
lute aristocracy ; for even the crown itself 
must submit to be directed by those who 
get the lead in the other House, and cen- 
sequently to concur, by some future regu- 
htions, in riveting its own chains, as well 
as those of the Commons. 

Thope, Sir, 1 have new made every gen- 
tleman perceive the necessity of putting 
the question upon the motion I have made, 
und also the necessity of putting a nega- 


_ tive upon that question; for if you leave 
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itstill in doubt, whether copyholders have 
‘right to vote at county elections, you 
wil put it into the power of the sheriff, 
ud consequently of the crown, or rather 
the ministers of the crown, to determine at 
most county elections, which of the con- 
tending candidates shall be the representa- 
tives for that county, which will bea wide 
step towards introducing that form of go- 
venment by which the Roman people 
wereso much oppressed, and so cruelly 
wed under their emperors; and if the 
question should be agreed to, you will 
thereby throw such a weight of influence 
into the other House, as will destroy that 
balance which the wisdom of our ancestors 
has established, and thereby render our 
Dobility as tyrannical, and our Commons 
as wretched slaves as they are now in Po- 
land. I know, Sir, that the putting of 
ay question upon the motion I have 
made, may be prevented by what we call 
the previous question; but as this would 
still leave it doubtful, whether copyholders 
have a right to vote at elections, tT caanol 
think that any gentleman, who has a re- 
gard for the liberties of his country, will 
attempt it, and therefure I have no oc- 
casion to offer any new argument against it, 


Mr. Penyston Powney : 


Sir; thisis a eee of great im- 
portance, and in order to understand it 
aright we must look far back into our con- 
ttitution. I shall beg leave to take it up 
a high as king John’s Magna Charta, 
vho having promised to summon the arch- 
bishops and bishops, abbots, earls, and 
greater barons, goes on and says, “ et 
preterea faciemus summoneri, in generali 
i vice comites et ballivos nostros, omnes 
los qui in capite de nobis tenent ad cer- 
tum diem scil: ad terminum quadraginta 


derum ad minus,” &c. That the greater 
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barons were lords of parliament called by 
the king’s writ, is well known; and the 
best authorities tell us, that the ** tenentes 
in capite’? were the lesser barons who 
chose knights of the shire out of their own 
rag: Ys and we see the general summons 
is directed to be in 40 days: and why? 
Because once in 40 days there is always a 
county court held, and there were the 
elections made of coroners, verderers, and 
knights of shires, ‘‘ per communitates 
comitatus,’’ and lord Coke says, the com- 


‘mons are in legal understanding taken for 


the frank tenants or freeholders. ' 

Now, Sir, could any person holding by . 
copy of court roll appear at this court ? 
Was he amenable there ? Could the sheriff 
summon him? No: for the legal defini- 
tion of a barony is, that it is a certain 
royal lordship where the king’s writ run- 
neth not; and there was the copyholder’s 
allegiance due, for he could not serve two 
masters. But it is said, copyholders have 
voted in several counties: so they may, 
but they have never had a sanction here, 
or in any other court: the tares will get 
among the wheat, but we sift and separate 
them as well as we can. I shall not dis- 
pute, whether one sort of copyholder has 
not a better tenure than qnother; for the 
point is merely as to the right of voting, 
and lord Coke says, that *‘ tenants which 
hold according to the custom of the 
manor, albeit they have an estate of in- 
heritance according to the custom of the 
manor, yet because they have no freehold 
according to the course of common law, 
they are called tenants by base tenure.” . 

Had the ancient surveys of the manors 
in question been produced, they would 
have cleared up this matter; I have seen 
some of them, where the ¢ liberi tenentes’ 
are plainly distinguished from the ‘ te- 
nentes customari ;’ among the latter there 
are some who hold at the will of the lord, 
others according to the custom of the 
manor, and some at the will of the lord 
according to the custom of the manor; 
there are likewise ‘ tenentes dominicales 
per copiam,’ by which I understand te- 
nants in ancient demesne, who hold by 
copy; whereas the ‘ liberi tenentes cla- 
mant tenere libere per chartam,’ and not: 
per copiam, by deed, and not by copy;- 
and those only I conceive have a right of 
voting. 7 

The next argument I would use is, that 
the electors only paid the wages of thé 
knights of the shire. Coke says, the writ 
‘De expensis militum’ commands the. 
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sheriff to levy the wages ‘ de communitate 
comitatus ;? and in Prynne’s Survey of 
Parliamentary Writs, there are writs, ‘de 
expensis militum non levandis ab homini- 
bus in antiquo dominico, neque ab na- 
tivis,”? which I think: must include custo- 
mary freeholders and copyholders of all 
kinds. I can easily suppose, that the 
tenant, by copy in ancient demesne, had a 
better holding than the bondsman, and at 
the same time believe Mr. Prynne who 
says, the electors only contributed to the 
wages, and that all holding by copy were 
exempt. .Speaking of the proctors : in 
convocation, he says, it is just they should 
receive their wages from the clergy elect- 
ing them, as well as knights of shire from 
their electors; Mr. Dalton; in his Office 
of Sheriff, says, that the clectors of knights 
of shires must be such as do contribute to 
the wages, or such as are suitors to the 
county court, and this we must conclude 
was usage and law till the 8th of Henry 
the 6th, c. .7. when the statute requires 
the voters to have 40s. a year, which is 
equal to 20/. now: ‘but that statute being 
not rightly understood, and perhaps giv- 
ing an inlet to copyholders, it was explain- 
ed two years afterwards, that they should 
be freeholders having 40s. a year. And 
shall we lower the qualification at this 
time of day ? Will a copyhold of any kind 
scl} for quite so much as a freehold? It is 
but lately that copyholders could serve on 
juries ; they are now enabled by an act of 
the whole legislature: and shall any less 
authority give them this great franchise of 
voting for knights of shires ? 

Surely, Sir, there never was a time 
more unseasonable for such a compliment; 
whilst our possessions are in danger 
abroad, whilst we scarce think ourselves 
safe at home, let us not lessen our security 
by alarming that great body of people, the 
freeholders of England, who are all con- 
cerned in this question: and I must beg 
leave to say a word or two more in their 
behalf; it is a duty I owe my constituents, 
who have returned me four times to par- 
liament: the freeholders are the legales 
homines, the commons; we are but their 
representatives. They are that part of 
the community for whom government 
seems tod have been framed; the share 
they had in it shews their significance. 

_ Baron Atkins, whose authority will al- 
ways have great weight in this House, 
speaks of them as being anciently the 
guardians of English liberty; he puts us 


in mind, * That the statute 28 Edward 4, 
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c. 8, and 13, grants to the people, to the 
commons, the elcction of their sheriffs 
every year:”? and lord Coke, in his ob- 
servations upon these statutes, says, “ by 
the people and the commons is always 
meant freeholders :”? the baron goes on and 
says, *‘ nothing is more certain and clcar 
than that the freeholders (who are often 
called the people, and are the true pro- 
prietors of the nation and land) had ori- 
ginally, and from the very first constitu- 
tion of the nation, the election not only of ' 
all sheriffs, but of all other magistrates, 
civil or military, that had any authority 
over them under the king; so that they 
had a mighty freedom in the constitution 
of the nation. The freeholders had ori- 
ginally the election of the conservators of 
the peace, who are out of date by intro- 
ducing justices, who have their power not 
by election of the freeholders as formerly, 
but are named by the king: the free- 
holders originally, and from all antiquity, 
did likewise by writ at the county court, 
stiled ‘in pleno Folkcmote,’ choose the 
‘heretochii,? the * ductores exercitus,’ or 
lords lieutenants, all these great officers 
were chosen by the freeholders as our 
knights of shires are, and as coroners and 
verderers are chosen at this day.” 

These were great powers and freedoms, 
and enjoyed by the people as anciently as 
any of our records reach; and what re- 
mains, I hope, we shall deliver down to 
posterity, by giving a negative to this 
question ; and if any sort of copyholers 
must have a right of voting, give it them 
by law; but let us not leave it to the will 
of the sheriff to receive or reject them as 
it may best answer ministerial purposes. 

In the present case the sheriff must have 
taken copyholders into his calculation, or 
else the numbers would have been above 
100 more in favour of the Old Interest; 
whereas in my poor opinion, he had no 
judicial capacity to make use of, but that 
of rejecting copyholders, leaseholders, and 
persons unassessed; for baron Atkins, 
whom. I have already quoted, says posi- 
tively, that ** the sheriff is no judge at all 
in what he acts in the election of knights 
of the shire, but is only an officer upon re- 
cord.”? Sir Edward Coke says, ‘ if one 
be duly elected knight, and the sheriff re- 
turn another, the return must be reformed 
and amended by the sheriff, and he that is 
duly elected: must be inserted ; for thé 
election is the foundation and not the re- 
turn.”” 


I shall leave that matter to be debated by 
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other gentlemen, but I will say thus much, 
if | had the ‘ furor parliamentarius’ ever so 
strong upon me, 1 would die of that fever 
rather than be sent hither bysuch an instru- 
ment, which is disobedient to his majesty’s 
writ, affronting to this House, and so un- 
constitutional, that the success can never 
jutify the means. My hon. friends seek 
not senatorial dignities upon terms sub- 
versive of the laws. ‘Tacitus says, * apud 
sapientes cassa habebantur que neque dari 
neque accipi salv& republica poterant.”” I 
shall conclude with seconding the motion 


_ made by my hon. friend, and I second it 


with the same intention he made it, that 
the question may be put upon it, and that 
anegative may be put upon that question. 


Mr. Horatio Walpole, jun. : . 


Sir; I have heard many extraordi- 
bary and unnecessary motions made in this 
House; but I do not remember ever to 
hve heard a motion made with a design to 
lavea negative put upon it, which, I find, 
Bthe gentleman’s design who has been 
pleased to make you this motion; and I do 
ne think I ever heard a more unnecessary 
motion made in this House, nor was there 
era time more improper than the pre- 
ent, for our starting new disputes or em- 
ploying ourselves in long and unnecessary 

. As to the question, whether 
Copyholders, or if you please, customary 

olders, ought to have a vote at county 
elections, I do not think it a question of 
“ly importance : I am sure,’ our constitu- 
toa cannot be any way concerned, what 
way It may be determined, or whether it 
al now be determined, or no. By otir 
orgmal constitution, that is to say, by the 
orginal establishment of our tenures, it is 
certain that copyholders neither had, nor 
cught then to have had a vote at any county 
ection; because they then really held 
the lands the possessed at the will of 
their lord and might be turned out of pos- 
‘sion whenever their lord pleased ; they 
vere not deemed a part of the people: 
y indeed were not really a part of the 
People; for they were the poorer sort 
e ancient inhabitants, whom the 

ons, after they had conquered the 
Country, allowed to livé among them, and 
er royed in all sorts of sérvile offices, and 
or that reasdh they wéré generally called 
tif as we mdy find from all our old law 
“ia These natife their conquerors the 
ons, héld in‘such contempt, that they 
vould not allow then to live in their own 
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a piece of Iand which they were to manuré 
fortheir support, and they were distinguish- 
ed by a great number of names according 
to the service which they were to perform 
to their lord and master, and sometimes 
from other causes; for assart lands which 
we have heard mentioned upon occasion 
of this election, I take to be lands which 
were at first taken out of the forest by 
stealth, and made fit for tillage by grub- 
bing up the trees and underwood; and 
alist lands, which we have likewise 

eard mentioned upon the same occasion, 
I take to be encroachments made upon 
the forest, or the lord’s waste, and in- 
closed or made arable by some of the neigh- 
bours in times of confusion, both which 
were afterwards granted by copy of court 
roll to some of the lord’s villains, or per- 
haps to freemen on condition of perform- 
ing some villain service. 

We cannot therefore, Sir, be sur- 
prised that copyholders or villains, as 
they were formerly called, were not al- 
lowed to have any share in our legisla- 
ture, or that they were not allowed to have 
a vote at county elections, even when all 
freeholders were allowed to vote at such 
elections. When this happened does not 
so evidently appear from any record ; for 
I must observe, that for many years after 
the Conquest, none but the king’s free- 
holders, that is to say, those who hold in 
chief of the crown by grant or feoffment, 
were ever summoned to parliament either 
by particular writs, or by the general wri¢ 
to the sheriff, as appears by the words of 
Magna Charta, quoted by the hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke last. The freeholders, 
that is to say, those who held by grant of 
feoffment from subject lords, even thé 
most honourable of them, b whom I medi 
those who held by military service, were 
never summoned to parliament, nor was 
there any such thing as a county election 
even by the king’s tenants zn capite: on 
the contrary, the sheriff by virtue of the 
general writ, summoned whosoever of 
the lesser barons he pleased, as I think is 
evident from the power he exercised with 
regard to the free-botoughs, which appéat 
to have been sometimes summoned by the 
sheriffto send their representatives to par- 
liament, and perhaps for several years af- 
terwards neglected ; for as a seat in par- 
liament was not then of any advantage, no ~ 
man ever complained of not being sum- 
moned, nor have we many instances of a 
free-borough’s complaining, except when 
influenced by some gteat lord to servé & 
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turn ; on the contrary, the sheriff’s agree- 
ing not to summon was, I am apt to be- 
lieve, a very pretty perquisite to the sherifis 
of those days; and this power with respect 
to boroughs was very arbitrarily exercised 
by them even to the time of queen Eliza- 
beth, as we may judge by the many bo- 
roughs restored to the privilege, formerly 
thought the burden, of sending members 
to parliament. 

rom what I have said, Sir, it is mani- 
fest, that we had no such thing as county 
elections, until that famous parliamentsum- 
moned by the barons confederated against 
the ministers and favourites of Henry 
$, in the 49th year of his reign. Then 
indced the barons, in order to render them- 
selves as popular as possible, got the king, 
who was a sort of prisoner in their hands, 
to summon a parliament, and by his writs 
for that purpose to order the conservators 
to return four, some say only two knights 
for each county, two citizens for each city, 
and two burgesses for each borough; and 
as these writs were ordered and directed 
by the barons, it is probable that all the 
freceholders who held of them, or rather all 
the freeholders of the kingdom, as well as 
those who held tn capite of the crown, 
were allowed votes in the election of the 
knights who were to be returned by the 
conservators foreach county. But as soon 
as that king was got out of the custody of 
the confedcrated barons, by his son’s vic- 
tory over them at the battle of Evesham ; 
this sort of parliament was laid aside, 
though it was certainly agreeable both to 
the nobility and people, as is evident from 
Edward the Ist’s restoring it in the 18th 
year of his reign, when he had so much 
occasion both for the hearts and purses of 
his people, in order to enable him to carry 
into execution his project for uniting Scot- 
land to England, which he strenuously 
pursued during the residue of his reign ; 
and indeed it is surprising that in so many 
years he was not able to accomplish it. 
However, the resistance he met with had 
this good effect, that it obliged him to con- 
tinue the same popular method of calling 
and holding parliaments ; and by this means 
the present happy form of our government 
became so well established, that it could 
‘never afterwards be altered in any essential 
part, and I hope never will. 

Thus it is, Sir, that all the freeholders 
of England came first to have their repre- 
sentatives in parliament, and that the re- 

resentatives of the commons began to sit 
42 @ house by themselves, and to have each 
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a vote in the legislature of their couaty 
for as to our great cities and free boroug 
which held tn capite of the crown, they 
probably had their representatives in our 
parliaments before this time, being sum- 
moned for that purpose either by a par- 
ticular writ, or by the general writ to the 
sheriff, on account of the baronies they 
held of the crown; but they sate in the 
same assembly with the barons, and it is 
probable their chief magistrate was gene- 
rally the person they sent, as we find that 
the lord mayor of London was of old sum- . 
moned to many of our great councils. ‘he — 
commons likewise, that is to say, all such | 
freemen as pleased to attend, were present 
at all our great national assemblies ; for 
the Germans carried with them into all the | 
countries they conquered, that custom ob- . 
served by all of them in their own country, | 
by which I mean, that of having all free- . 
men present at their national assemblies ; 
but then the multitude did not debate or 
vote upon any question proposed: they 
only approved of the resolves of their 
princes and magistrates by a general clat- 
tering of their arms, or they disapproved 
by a general murmur; and such was the . 
regard then shewn to the voice of the | 
people, that no resolution was carried into | 
execution, if it appeared to be disagree- — 
able to the multitude then assembled. . 
Of this custom in Germany, Tacitus has 
left us a very particular account: “ De — 
minoribus rebus,” says he, ** principes con- 
sultant, de majoribus omnes: Ita tamen, 
ut ea quoque quorum penes plebem arbi- 
trium est, apud principes pertractentur— _ 
Ut turba placuit, confidant armati. Si- | 
lentium per sacerdotes, quibus tum et co-. 
ercendi jus est, imperatur. Mox rex vel 
naga pro ut tas cuique, pro ut nobi- 
itas, pro ut decus bellorum, pro ut facun- 
dia est, audiuntur, auctoritate suadendi 
magis quam jubendi potestate. Si displi- 
cuit sententia, fremitu aspernantur; sin 
placuit, frameas concutiunt. Honoratis- 
simum assensus genus est, armis laudare.”” 
This I say, Sir, was the custom among 
our ancestors the Germans in their own 
country, and our old histories shew that 
they carried it with them into Italy, Spain, 
France and England, which is confirmed. 
by many of our old Jaws and old records; 
for wherever the words * populi multi- 
tudo,’”” or any words to that effect, are 
mentioned to have consented, or to have 
been present, we are to understand it to 
mean a multitude of people assembled ac- 
cording to this tumultuous custom, and 
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not that the commons were regularly as- 
sembled by their representatives, as they 
are now in this House, and have been ever 
since the 18th of Edward the Ist, which 
is pear 500 years since, and consequently 
shews the wisdom and the usefulness of 
the institution, as no history, I know of, 
furnishes an instance of any political insti- 
tution that has lasted so long with so little 
variation; therefore I think it a very 
trifling dispute, md fit only for antiqua- 
nans, to contend for carrying it back be- 
yond the 18th of Edward the Ist, or the 
49th of his father Henry the 3rd; for as 
to every political establishment, the chief 
point to be considered is, whether it tends 
to the good of society and the happiness of 
the people, which I think is sufficiently 
manifested by a continuance of near 500 
years; and if we continue to shew the 
mame regard to the voice of the people 
thet was shewn by our ancestors the Ger- 
mans, I make no doubt of our present 
form of poxernment being continued until 
tme shall be no more; but by the people 
Imean, Sir, what has always been meant, 
that is to say, every man that is or ought 
tobe deemed a freeman; for during the 
far greatest part of the time I have been 
speaking of, our copyholders were actual 
slaves, or deemed to be such.in the opinion 
of mankind: even so low as the reign of 
queen Mary, we have among our records 
a deed of manumission granted by the 
bishop of Ely to a man and his three sons 
who were copyholders, or nativi as they 
sre called in the deed, of his manor of 
Shipdham in Norfolk; for though copy- 
holders were long before that time secured 
in the possession of their copyholds, to 
them and their heirs, according to the 
custom of the manor, though many free- 
men had before then accepted of copyhold 
estates, and thaugh it was become an esta- 
blished rule in law, that a freeman’s ac- 
eepting of a villenage tenure did not make 

aslave or a nativus; yet they were 
still deemed to be in such a slavish condi- 
tion, that they were not as copyholders 
allowed a share in the legislature, or to 
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But now, Sir, and indeed for many years 
past, our copyhold estates or villenage te- 
bures are most of them become as free as 
any other sort of tenure. The services 
are in most manors converted into a cer- 
tam quit-rent, the fine is either become 
certain by the custom of the manor, or is 
made certain by law, forthe rule I think 
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is, that it must not exceed two vears rent; 
and the possessor is in every respect 
deemed as much a freeman: as any free- 
holder in the kingdom: nay, it is by ex- 
press statute allowed as a qualification for 
a gentleman being a member of this 
House ; for a copyhold of 300/. a year 
above all deductions intitles a gentleman. 
to sit in this House as the representative 
of a city, borough, or cinque-port; and if 
he has 600/. a year copyhoid estate, he 
may be chosen and sit here as knight of a 
shire. ‘To this let me add, Sir, that copy" 
holders are by express statute declared to 
be ‘* liberi et legales homines ;” for in the 
act of the 4th and 5th of William and 
Mary for regulating juries, the writ pre- 
scribed by that act to be sent to the sheriff 
for returning a jury is in these words, 
‘‘ Quod venire facias coram nobis, &c. 


-duodecim liberos et legales homines ;?? and 


the same act directs, that all jurors to be 
afterwards returned by the sheriff shall 
have within the same county 10. a year at 
least, above reprizes, of freehold or copy- 
hold lands, or of lands in ancient: demesne.. 


And as to the last mentioned sort of lands, © 


I must observe, that though tenants in 
ancient demesne aregenerally copyholders, 
yet by our lawyers they are said to havea 
freehold, and in some respects are treated 
as such; for if the manor be in the hands 
of a subject, and any of these tenants be 
convicted of felony, the king shall have 
his year and day in his lands thereby es- 
cheated to the Jord of the manor, in the 
same way as he has in a freeholder’s landa 
which escheat to the lord of the manor 
within which they lie, upon the freeholder’s 
being guilty of felony; whereas in all other 
sorts of copyhold lands, the king has no. 
year and day, but the lands escheat di-. 
rectly to the lord of the manor, upon the. 
copyholder being guilty of ae gs 
ow, Sir, I must think it a little pre- 
posterous, that landholders, who by our 
lawyers are said to have a freehold, and in 
some respects are by law treated as if they 
had; who by express act of parliament are 
called legal freemen; and who by express: 
act of parliament may have a seat in thig 
House, nay, who may be chosen to repre- 
sent a county, shall not have a right to 
vote at any county election; therefore I 
should not think it very extraordinary, if 
the question upon the hon. gentleman’s- 
motion should be agreed to, which, I be- 
lieve, would be contrary to his expectation ; 
and I must think, that it would be of ad- 
vantage, rather than of prejudice to our 
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Constitution, ag liberty, like a pyramid, 
must always stand the firmer, the more 
| yeu increase its base; and I have always 

eard it represented as one of the beauties 
of our constitution, that every freeman in 
the kingdom has a share in our legislature, 
either by himself or his representative ; 
whereas, at present our copyholders, who 
are a@ very great and numerous body of 
men, bave no share in the legislature of 
their country. 

However, Sir, though at first view I am 
af opinion, that our agreeing to the ques- 
tion upon this motion, would add strength 
to our constitution, and though I think 
that it would be but justice to admit that 
body of wen toa share in our legislature, 
ag every reason for excluding them has 
Jong ago ceased, yet I cannot say that I 
have considered the point so fully as to be 
able to passa final judgment upon it; and 
as there is no necessity for a present deci- 
sion, I shall be for putting it off by the 
previous question; for I do not think 
there is the least ground for the pretence, 
that until we determine this point the 
sheriffs will have an arbitrary power over 
every county election; because it may not 
happen once in an age that the copy- 
holders of any county can throw a majo- 
rity upon either side at an election, as they 
as well as the freeholders will generally 
divide, and if the sheriff admits copy- 
holders of one side, he must admit them 
of the other. I believe no county was 
ever more equally divided than the county 
af Oxford at the last election; and yet it 
is evident, that the candidates in whose 
favour we have determined, had a majo- 
rity of legal votes without reckoning the 
customary freeholders, as they were called, 
who voted for them at that election; and 
such an equal division may not again hap- 
pen in any county in England for this 100 
years to come. Therefore our delaying 
to determine this point can never probably 
add to the power of the sheriff at any fu- 
ture couaty election. 

But now suppose, Sir, that this were a 
danger to be apprehended, is there any 
accasion to prevent it by a vote of this 
session?. We have in all probability five 
or six sessions more to sit before there 
may be any.new general election ; and if it 
should be thought proper to determine 
this point by a vote, we may do it next 
session, or in some future session of this 
emo after the question has been 

ully and maturely considered, and. the 
several sorts of copyholders enquired into ; 
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for this is a branch of learning which I 
must declare myself to be very tgnorant of, 
and I believe there are many gentlemen 
here present who are in the same situation. 
I have said, Sir, if it should be thought 
proper to determine this question by a vote 
of this House; because I really think it 
ought to be determined in a more solemn 
and deliberate manner : if all copyholders, 
or any sort of copyholders, are to be de- 
clared to have a right to vote at county 
elections, I concur in opinion with the 
hon. gentleman who spoke last, that it 
ought to be done by a law for that pur- 
pose; because I think it would be neces- 
sary to alter the oath now appointed by 
law to be taken by the voters at such 
elections ; for whatever some of my friends 
may think, I must be of opinion, that it is 
taking a jesuitical liberty with the reli- 
gious ceremony of an oath, in any copy- 
holder who votes in right of his copyhold, 
to take the oath now appointed by law. to 
be taken; and besides, if you give them a 
right to vote for knights of the shire, you 
ought certainly to give them a right to vete 
for coroners, verdurers, and at every other 
sort of county election ; and I must think, 
that it would be necessary at the same 
time to make them members of the co 
court; for the electing of knights of the 
shire, coroners, and verdurers, 1s a part of 
the business of that court; and how can 
aman vote at any of these elections who 
is no member of that court, nor has any. 
right to appear there? But none of these 
things can be done by a vote of this Elause ; 
and therefore I must think it would be very. 
improper to have the question upon this 
motion pass in the affirmative. 

On the other hand, Sir, if all copyhold- 
ers, without distinction, are to be excluded 
from a right of voting at any cont elec 
tion in England or Wales, I must likewise 
think, that this cannot be properly. done 
by a vote of this House; because It 1s 
certain, that in some counties in England, 
and in many, as 1 am told, in Wales, soma 
sort of copyholders are in possession of s 
right, or at least a custom, to vote for 
knights of the shire, and to take this right 
from them by a vote of this House, would 
be the same with turning a man out of his 
right without hearing what he has to say 
in support of it, which would not be con- 
sistent with our constitution, nor In my, 
opinion with common justice. Wherees, 
if you put.this matter off till next session, 
and then order ina Bill for the purpose, 
every man will have an opportunity to be 
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heard against the Bill if he pleases, or to 
apply for an exception with regard to him- 
self and all such as are in the same cir- 
cumstances. Now, Sir, as the motion 
under our present consideration is con- 
ceived, if the question should be put upon 
i, and a negative put upon that question, 
Ithink it would imply an exclusion of all 
sorts of copyholders from a right of voting 
at any ee election, either in England 
or Wales; for if a copyholder, who has 
not in his copy the words, ‘ at the will of 
the lord,”? has no such right, I am sure, 
nosort of copyholder can be supposed to 
have any such right: and as EF think, that 
such a general declaration by a vote of this 
House would be inconsistent with common 
justice as well as with our constitutiun, 1 
cannot agree to it. 
Therefore I hope, Sir, that our coming 
to any determination in the matter now 
before us, will be put off by the previous 
question, and if in the next session a pro- 
per Bill should be brought in for declaring 
that all copyholders, who hold at a certain 
fne by the custom of the manor, and at 
acertain rent in lieu of all services, shall 
from thenceforth be decmed freeholders 
inevery respect, [ believe, I should agree 
toit, because I think, it would be conso- 
nantto what the legislature has already 
done with respect to copyholders; and 
because I look upon such copyhold- 
ers to be as much freemen as any frec- 
holder who has granted a rent charge out 
of his estate, yet no objection could be 
made against the vote of sucha freeholder, 
if his estate amounted to 40s. a year over 
and above what was to go out of it for the 
foment of that rent. And indeed, if a 
ord agrees to accept of acertain rent in lieu 
of all services, it seems to me to bea sort 
of infranchisement of the estate, as the 
law has long since given the inheritance to 
the iy Casale for the tenant can no 
longer be properly said to hold by villenage 
tenure; andi it is certain, that this was of 
old the method of infranchising a borough ; 
for most of our boroughs were originally 
in villenage, that is to say, the lord could 
make them pay and perform what rents, 
duties, and services he pleased, which he 
collected by his own officers, but when he 
granted to the inhabitants thcir markets, 
fairs, and other duties, and agreed to 
accept of a certain rent, the borough then 
became a free borough, and their tenure 
was no longer deemed a villenage tenure, 
but a free burgage. 
For these reasons J say, Sir, I believe, I 
[VOL, XV.J 
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should be for having such a Bill passed 
into alaw; for so tar as I can judge at 
present, Ido not think it could any way 
tend to the prejudice of the constitution, 
or that it could give the other House any 
dangerous influence over the elections of 
the members of this; for such copyholders 
would be as independent as the freeholders 
now are of the lord of the manor to which 
they belong, and would vote as freely at 
every election; nor have we, I think, any 
reason to fear, that the members of the 
other House will ever become possessed 
of too large ashare of the landed property 
of this kingdom, as long as they have li- 
berty to sell or dispose of their estates; for < 
whilst they have this liberty, we may from 
experience depend upon it, that generally 
speaking, as much of their landed proper- 
ty will be again thrown into the hands of 
the commons by the indolence and extra- 
vagance of the heir as was drawn out by 
the vigilance and parsimony of the anccs- 
tor. But as these things cannot come 
properly under our consideration until 
such a Bill as Lhave mentioned be brought 
in, I shall now conclude with moving for 
the previous question. — 


My. Richard Beckford : 


Sir; I shall agree with the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last, that it is a dis- 
pe of no importance, whether our par- 
iaments, or as they were anciently called, 
our witenagemotes, always consisted of 
two houses, as they do now, and always 
have done, since the reign of Henry the 
Ist, or at least the 18th of hisson Edward 
the Ist; but, I believe, that gentleman 
will not deny, and indeed it cannot be de- 
nied by any gentleman who has dipped 
ever so little into our ancient history, that 
ote among the Saxons all the great 
officers, both civil and military, were cho- 
sen by the people in their several dis- 
tricts, or by witenagcmote itself, with the 
approbation of the king; for this may be 
deduced, not only from our own histories, 
but also from what Tacitus says of the an- 
cient Germans ;-for he tells us, that the 
king of each tribe was so by his birth, but 
their general or leader in war was choscn 
by the people on account of his military 
character. ‘** Reges ex nobilitate, duces 
ex virtute sumunt,”’ are his words; and 
after giving us an account of their popular 
assemblies, he says, ** Eliguntur in iisdém 
conciliis et principes, qui jura sa pagos 
vicosque reddunt. Centeni singulis ex ple- 
be comites, consiliuin simul et auctoritas 
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adsunt.’? From hence, I think, we must 
conclude, that our witenazemotes origi- 
nally consisted of the great officers chosen 
by the witenagemote, and the chief offi- 
cers chosen by the people in each of the 
large districts, or what we now call shires ; 
consequently, that a great, probably the 
greatest number of its members were 
gshosen by and represented the people. 
And such a regard had those representa- 
tives to the voice of their constituents, that 
they not only allowed all such of them as 
pleased to be present at their consulta- 
tions, but refused to agree to any proposal 
if it appeared to be disagreeable to the 
people then attending: nay, so great was 
their regard for the voice of the people, 
that in other countries as well as this, their 
assemblies were often held in some open 
field, that a greater number of tlie people 
might .\be present, as seems to be evident 
from many ancient records; for the dig- 
nity of those assemblies did not consist in 
the secrecy, but in the decency of their 
debates, and the wisdom of their resolu- 
tions. 

I shall indeed grant, Sir, that this ori- 
ginal form of government did not Jong 
continue without interruption; for either 
by the people’s continuing the same office 
long in the same family, or by the usur- 
pations even of the Saxon kings, many of 
these offices became hereditary, or came 
to be vested in the crown, and grantable 
by the sovereign, sometimes with, and 
sometimes without the consent of the wi- 
tenagemote. However, mapy of them 
continued even alter the Conquest, and 
some of them, especially in our citics and 
great boroughs, to this day continue to be 
in the hands, and at the election of the 
people. ‘Therefore from the time of the 
Conquest, it is probable, that the people in 
general had no share in the legislature, 
until our present form of government was 
introduced; but that they continued sen- 
sible of the share they had formerly had, 
and that they generally desired to have it 
in some shape or other restored to them, 
is evident from what was done by the con- 
federatcd barons in the reign of Henry the 
3rd, with aview to recommend themselves 
tothe favour of the people; for if there 
had not bcen a gencral desire among the 
eagle to have a share in the legislature 

y representatives chosen by themselves, 
the coufederated barons could never have 
thought of such a method for recommend- 
Ing themselves to popularity; and the 
People could not have had any such gene- 
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ral desire, if they had not known that their 
ancestors once enjoyed such a valuable 
privilege. | : 

Now, Sir, to discover with as much pro- 
bability as we can who were the voters at 
our first county elections, we must consi- 
der how the Saxon armies by whom this 
country was first subdued were compused, 
becausé from thence we may guess how 
the country they conquered was divided 
among them. It is certain, I think, that 
the Saxon armies were not divided into 
regiments or battalions, consisting each 
of a certain number of soldiers in daily 
pay, and commanded by officers appointed 
by the chief general; because they had. 
no money for answering such daily pay, 
and because Tacitus has told us, that the 
Germans engaged in battle by their tribes 
or familics : ** Quodque precipuum forti- 
tudinis incitamentum est, non casus, nee 
fortujta conglobatio turmam aut cuneum 
facit? sed familie et propinquitates, et in 
proximo pignora:? And Cesar has told 
us, that even in time of peace they lived 
togcther by tribes or families : “ Sed ma- 
gistratus ac principes, in annos singulos, 
gentibus cognationibusque hominum, qui 
una coierunt, quantum et quo in loco vi- 
sum est, dgri attribuunt.”? Therefore we 
must presume, that the Saxon armies con- 
sisted of a number of tribes commanded 
by their respective princes, and all confe- 
derated together under the command of 
the prince who they had agreed should 
be their chicf leader or general ; that each 
tribe again consisted of a number of fami- 
lies, each under the command of an infe- 
rior prince; and subject to the command 
of the prince of the tribe; and lastly, that 
each family consisted of a number of com- 
mon soldiers ; consequently, the number 
of each tribe .and family must have been 
uncertain, consisting only of such as the 
prince could get to follow him from his’ 
own tribe or family in Germany. We 
may likewise presume, that they brought 
from home with them only as much pro- 
visions as might serve till they arrived in 
the enemy’s country, from which time 
they depended for their daily support upon 
their plunder; and that all the reward ex- 
pected either by officer or soldier was & 
share of the booty, or of the lands they 
should conquer ; for as they came here toa 
cultivated country, and in search of a new 
habitation,we may supposethat every officer 
and soldier expected some sort of property 
in the conquered lands he was to have for 
his ghare, which indeed was contrary to 
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their old custom in Germany, where Cesar 
tells us they had no fixt property in any 
lands for above a year. 

Thus, Sir, we may most reasonably sup- 
pose the Saxon armies were constituted : 
these we may suppose were the expecta- 
tions both of the officers and soldiers when 
they arrived in this country; and our own 
histories and records will shew us how 
their expectations were answered. For 
this purpose I must observe, that long be- 
tore the reign of Alfred, the whole king- 
dom was divided into shires, manors, and 
hydes, which words were brought in by 
the Saxons, because we find them in all 
our histories presently after their settle- 
ment here, and none of them before that 
time ; therefore I must suppose, that when 
a Saxon army subdued any part of the 
country, they divided it among the clef 
princes, allowing to each a share in pro- 
portion to the number of his tribe, and 
this share was what was afterwards called 
ashire. Then each of tnose princes di- 
vided his share amongst the inferior princes 
of his tribe, each of whose shares was 
called a manor; and each of these princes 
again divided his share amongst the com- 
mon soldiers of his family, allowing to 
each man as much as was sufficient for 
maintaining him and his family, and this 
‘obey of land was called a hyde. From 

ce it came that shires, manors, and 
hydes of land were very different as to 
eir extent; for the extent of shires and 
manors was in proportion not only to the 
goodness of the land, but to the number 
of men the prince had undcr his command; 
and the hyde was in proportion to the 
goodness of the land. However, it is cer- 
tain, that even in the richest land a hyde 
was of considerable extent, because Wil- 
ham the Conqueror: imposed a tax of 6s. 
upon every hyde of land throughout the 
kingdom, which was equal to a tax of Gi. 
now; for the usual price of wheat was 
then about 1s. a quarter, as we may judge 
from the act of the 51st of Henry the 3rd, 
for regulating the price of bread, which 
exacts, that when a quarter of wheat should 
be sold for 12d., bread of a farthing should 
weigh 6 pounds, 9 ounces, and a 12 penny 
Weight, according to Troy weight ; con- 
sequently Gs. was equal to six quarters of 
wheat, which would now sell for 6/. sterl- 
Ing. | . 

From hence we may see, Sir, that every 
Saxon soldier, after their first settlement 
here, had a property in a large parcel of 
land: these, Sir, were at first the only free- 
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men under their government: these were 
the only men who had a right to vote for 
any magistrate or civil oficer, or to ap- 
pear at their witenagemotes. - And from 
hence we may conclude, that the maxim 
established by our ancestors was, that no 
man should have a right to vote at any 
county election, or to ape at the wite- 
nagemote, but such as had not only a 
freehold, but a freehold sufficient for the 
support of their families; and as several 
sorts of county officers continued to be — 
chosen by such freeholders, till some time 
after the 49th of Henry the Ist, [ think it 
is evident, that all such, and-none but 
such, were allowed to vote for knights of 
the shire that were then chosen; for I 
take the law of the 8th and that of the 10th 
of Henry the 6th, to be declaratory of 
what was law in the reign of Henry the 
3rd or Edward the Ist; and at that time 
a freeholder who had a freehold of 40s. 
per annum might thereby very sufficiently 
support his family, as it was equal to 40 
quarters of wheat, that is to say to 40/. at 
present. I shall, indeed, grant, that in the 
10th of Henry 6th, an estate of 40s. a 
year was not so valuable, because the cur- 
rent value of money had been raised, and 
it was grown more plenty, and conse- 
quently the price of wheat and every other 
commodity was raised in proportion; but 
as it then probably appeared by some re- 
cord, that a freehold of 40s. a year was — 
what entitled aman to a vote in the reign 
of Henry 3rd or Edward Ist, it was not 
thought proper to extend the restraint any 
further, especially as multitudes were by 
that law excluded from voting, who for 
some time before had assumed and excr- 
cised that privilege, which made it danger- 
ous to extend the restraint any further. 
However, 40s. @ year was then a mucha 
better estate than it is at present, as it 
would purchase eight or ten times as much 
of all the necessaries of life as can now be 
purchased for that moncy; for even so 
high as the year 1533 we find it recorded 
in some of our histories, that three pounds 
of beef usually sold at London for a 
penny. | 

_Sir, I have troubled you with so much 
of our ancient history to shew how far we 
have already departed from the wise maxims 
of our ancestors; and the inconvenience 
of our having done so, is now felt by every 
gentleman who stands candidate at a 
county election. How much more will it 
be felt if you open a door, or allow the 
sherifts to open a door, to all our Little co- 
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yholders to vote at county elections. 
The hon. gentleman was pleased to tell us, 
that all freemen ought to have a share in 
our legislature : he may as well tell us, 
that we ought to admit all leaseholders, 
nay and all cottagers, to vote at count 
elections ; for they are all freemen. Thank 


God, we have now no slaves in this king-, 


dom: I mean, slaves to their masters; for 
I fear we have too many slaves to their 
passions, and I donot know how soon they 
may make us all slaves to our government. 
A pyramid will stand the firmer, I shall 
grant, the wider you make its base; but if 
you give it a rotten base, it will soon tum- 
ble and crush those that erected it; and 
the pyramid of our liberties has already, I 
fear, so much of rottenness in its base, that 
it is, or will soon be in great danger of 
tumbling, if you do not soon pare awa 
- the rotten part. Towards which side it 
may tumble, I shall not pretend to fore- 
tell; but if it falls at all, it will certainly 
crush this House, and make us the slaves 
either of the crown, or of the other House ; 
and if you do not put a negative upon this 
motion, the last will, in my opinion, be the 
most probable; for it will throw a great 
weight into the other House at eve 
county election. The eyes of the vulgar 
are always dazzled with high titles and a 
shining equipage, and the poor taste so 
little of the sweets of liberty, that they 
will always scll it for the most trifling con- 
sideration; if you trust your liberties to 
those who do not know how to preserve 
them, or those who have no interest in 
preserving them, they will certainly be 
stolen or bought. Who was the author of 
the notes upon Rapin’s history I do not 
know, but whoever he was, he scems, by a 
note at the end of Henry 6th’s reign, to 
have foreseen what is now aimed at, and 
to have done what he could to prevent it, 
by setting in a proper light the danger of 
adnutting the multitude to a right of 
voting at county elections; for they, says 
he, cannot judge of persons or times ; but 
being, for the most part, led by faction or 
attection, rather than by right understand- 
ing, make such elections as are either in- 
convenient, or Injurious to the state. 

Whatever may be the hon. gentleman’s 
way of thinking, Sir, he mistook extremely 
when he supposed it possible, that a ma- 
jority of this House should agree to this 
motion. We may by a new law give co- 
pyholders a right to votd at county elec- 
tions; but it is impossible for any gentle- 
man deliberately ‘and sincerely to aver, 
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that copyholders of any sort have a right 
to vote at county clections, within the in- 
tent and meaning of the laws, confining the 
said right of election to estates of freehold 
only. Every gentleman must see, that 
these words were added by the hon. gen- 
tleman who made you this motion, on pur- 
pose to render an agreement to his motion 
ridiculous ; and the hon. gentleman himself 
who spoke last, gave us very good reasons 
for concluding, that it would be ridiculous 
in us to attempt to give any sort of copy- 
holders a right to vote at elections for the 
knights of the shire, by any other sort of 
method than that of passing a new law for 
the purpose. But this, Sir, we shall do, 
by implication at least, if we do not put an 
express negative upon this motion; for asit ; 
is certain, that the sheriff, at the late elec- . 
tion for Oxfordshire, did not only admit 
copyholders to vote at that election, but in- 
cluded them in his calculation of the-num- 
bers upon the poll, us this is known to the 
whole kingdom, and as it is_ likewise 
known to the whole kingdom, that we 
were sufficiently apprized of this, and yet 
refused to pass any censure upon the high- 
sheriff for so doing, it will be trom thence 
supposed, that all copyholders of 40s. a 
year have, in our opinion, a right to vote 
for knights of the shire, unless we prevent 
it by putting an express negative upon 
this motion; and now the motion has been 
made, our waving to put a negative upon 
it by means of the previous question, will 
be such a confirmation of this supposition, 
as will at least rendcr it unjust in this 
House, at any time hereafter, to punish 
or censure-a sheriff for acting according 
to it. 

What can we think, Sir, will be the 
consequence of such a conduct? Gentle- 
men who have no regard for the true in- 
terest or the laws of their country, will 
stand candidates at every county election, 
and procure the votes of as many copy- 
holders as they can; whereas gentlemen 
who have any such regard, will scorn to 
sacrifice the interest, or to transgress the 
laws of their country, for the sake of ac- 
quiring the honour of a seat in this assem- 
bly ; tor indeed, nothing can be truly ho- 
nourable that is acquired by such means. 
In such an unequal contest, as we know 
how the sheritts are appointed, can we ex- 
pect that under a wicked administration 
the former sort of candidates will not ge- 
nerally be the members returned by the 
sheriff, if we leave it in his power to do s0, 
by refusing to put a negative upon this 
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motion? And can we expect that such 
members will refuse to comply with any 
thing required of them by those who at 
that time have the chief rule over us, and 
the disposal of all pensions and profitable 
enpoyments ? If that should then happen 
tobe a faction of the other House, they 
may fix the balance of our government ab- 
tolutely and for ever in favour of their 
own House. One Bill or two, both very 
piusible in their nature, would do the bu- 
snes; and if these Bills should pass this 
ouse, it might be out of the power of 
“crown to prevent their being passed 
into laws; for we know that in a famous 
instance the other House assumed a right 
to determine, that a person raised to the 
peerage by the crown should not have a 
teat in their assembly. ‘The decision was 
then popular, and therefore not much 
taken notice of; but no one can say how 
far the precedent may be extended, by a 
faction in that assembly aiming at esta- 
lishing an arbitrary power in their own 
ody, and supported by a corrupt majo- 
nty in this, 
Shall we, Sir, delay providing against 
tha manifest danger, under pretence 
twe must not take away a right which 
§ man is in possession of, without first 
ghim in support of his right? Ifa 
man should claim a right to rob upon the 
highway, and should have exercised that 
nght for 20 years, do we think, that any 
Court would allow him to plead such a 
ght in arrest of judgment, or delay pass- 
Ing Judgment until they had heard what 
could say in support of the right he 
contended for and had long exercised? A 
Copyholder’s right to vote for knights of 
shire is of the very same nature : it is 
‘qually against law, and may be more de- 
‘imental to the public, than a single man’s 
"ght torob upon the highway. There- 
fore he can plead no possession from hav- 
ing exercised it: if he ever did exercise it 
vit impunity, it was because he was 
hever detected and prosecuted, which he 
might have been, and may still be, by any 
informer, upon the statute of the 10th of 
gg Anne, or upon that of the 5th of 
lzabeth against perjury, if he took the 
oath appointed by law to be taken, if re- 
qed, by every person claiming a right 
vote.at any such election. Therefore 
hothing can be more clear, than that no 
‘opyholder can at present be in possession 
aright to vote atany county election, con- 
quently this can be no argument for our. 
‘laying to put a negative upon this mo- 
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tion, and as it is, I think, now become ab- 
solutely necessary for us to do so, I shall 
most heartily concur in that negative, in _ 
order to which I shal] give my affirmative 
to the previous question ; and I shall think 
our constitution in the utmost danger, if I 
am not in both supported by a great ma- 
jority of this Elouse. | 


Mr. Henry Fox: 


Sir; as the question now before us — 
is a very short and a very plain one, I have 
no occasion to enter into an examination 
of remote antiquity, pr to consider what 
was the nature of our copyholds, and the 
state and condition of our copyholders, by 
their original institution: as little have I 
occasion at present to consider, whether 
the admitting of all, or any sort of copy- 
holders to vote at county elections, would 
be an advantage or a disadvantage to our 
constitution. The first of these two en- 
quiries will always be, in my opinion, a 
question of mere curiosity but no impor- 
tance ; because the state and condition of 
all our copy-holders is now certainly upon 
a footing quite different from what it was 
by their original institution: and as to the 
second, it is a question that cannot come 
properly under our consideration, until the 
question now before us be determined, 
which is plainly and in short this, whether 
it be now, and by the method proposed, 
prudent or proper to determine a question 
of so much importance to our constitution, 
and to the future happiness of the people 
in general. Now, Sir, as this question 
consists of two parts, I shall examine them 
separately, and first as to the time, I can- 
not think that at the end of a session, in a 
thin House, and before the people without 
doors have been apprised, that any such 
question was to come before parliament : 
I say, that at such a time, and in such cir- 
cumstances, it would be very improper to 
determine a question of so much impor- 
tance. Besides, Sir, in order to determine 
this question, it would be necessary to have 
laid before us, an account of the manors 
in each respective county, and the number 
and circumstances of the copy-holders, as 
also the particular customs of each respec- 
tive manor, none of which we have now 
before us, nor can have before the end of 
this session: nay, even as to the particular 
customs of each respective manor, though 
they make a part of the law of England, 
yet they are so various, and. so different 
in every manor from what they are in any 
other, that, I believe, no gentleman of the 
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long robe can pretend to be able to give us 
any tolerable information. And if some 
sort of copyholders have, time out of mind, 
been allowed in some counties a right to 
vote at elections for knights of the shire, 
surely you would not, even by Bill, de- 
prive them of a right which they have ac- 
quired by immemorial custom, without first 
hearing what they have to say in support 
of a right so legally acquired; for such a 
right is very different from a right to rob 
upon the highway, which the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last was pleased to com- 
pare itto; for a right to rob upon the high- 
way is contrary to reason and justice, and 
therefore cannot be acquired by custom; 
but a right to vote at county elections is 
neither contrary to reason nor to justice, 
and therefore may be acquired by custom 
or prescription, in the same way as the 
lord of a manor and his copyholders, may 
by prescription acquire a right of common 
in the waste of another lord’s manor. 
With regard to the time therefore, Sir, 
I think the present is very far from being a 
proper time for us to enter into the discus- 
sion of that question, whether it would be 
an advantage or a disadvantage to our con- 
stitution, to admit all or any sort of copy- 
holders to vote at elcctions for knights of 
the shire. And as to the method cither of 
admitting or rejecting them, we cannot 
certainly do it by a vote; for though we 
are in this House the only judges of ull 
matters relating to elections of the 
members of this assembly, we are not the 
only legislators. If upon a controverted 
election for any county a question should 
arise, whether the copyholders, of any 
certain sort of copyholders, within that 
county, had a right to vote at that clec- 
tion, we could determine that question by 
a vote; but we cannot surely determine by 
@ vote, that no copyholder in England has 
a right to vote, or that all the copyholders 
in England, of a certain sort, have a right 
to vote at county elections; because this 
would not be determining a question in 
dispute before us; it would be making a 
new law, which we cannot do without the 
concurrence of the other House and the 
approbation of the crown; and another 
reason is, that upon a controverted election 
for any county, all those who claimed a 
right to vote at that election ought to be 
present, and are really present in the per- 
sons of their respective candidates, where- 
by they have an opportunity to be heard 
in support of the right they claim; and 
the frecholders of the county are likewise 
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in the same way present, and may contest 
the right claimed by the copyholders, it 
they should be of opinion, that the allow- 
ing such a right would be any way inju- 
rious to them. By this means we should 
have the matter on both sides fully before 
us, and should be able to decide according 
to reason and justice ; whereas in the latter 
case neither the freeholders nor the copy- 
holders could, or could be supposed to be 

resent ; so that we could have no proper 
information either as to facts or customs, 
and consequently the justice we pretended 
to. administer would be deaf as well as 
blind. 

But, Sir, if I approved both of the time 
and the method for determining this ques- 
tion, I should be against our coming to any 
resolution upon it at present, because I do 
not think that itis now properly before us, 
nor have we any occasion to bring it be- 
fore us: nay, it is highly probable we shall 
never have any such occasion ; and I shall 
never be for altering the laws of England, 
or loading our statute books with a new 
law, unless it appears to be necessary for 
removing some grievance or inconvenience 
already felt, or preventing one that is justly 
to be apprehended. From the late elec- 
tion for Oxfordshire we can have no call 
for bringing such a question before us; 
for the merits of that election did not de- 
ja upon the question, whether any copy- 
iolders had a right to vote at that election 
or no; because the two gentlemen in 
whose favour we have determined that 
election, had a majority of legal undoubted 
freeholders voting for them; and untila 
contested election happens in some county, 
where the majority depends upon admtt- 
ting or not admitting the votes of some 
copyholders, which is a case that may never 
happen whilst this world endures, we can 
have no call to determine whether copy- 
holders have a right to vote at county 
elections or no. But suppose such a case 
should happen, and should be brought be- 
fore this House by petition, there would 
be no occasion for any resolution, either in 
favour of, or against copyholders in ge- 
neral: all we could do, and indecd all we 
ought to do in such a case, would be to 
examine the right of the copyholders 
within that county who voted at that elec- 
tion: both the freeholders and copyholders 
of that county would then be properly be- 
fore us, and all the necessary facts as well 
as customs would certainly by full proof 
be laid open to our view: if trom thence 


it should appear, that such copyholders 
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had for time immemorial voted at elections 
in that county, we ought, I think, and, I 
believe, this House would determine in 
their favour: on the other hand, ifit should 
appear, that no such copyholders had ever 
voted at elections in that county; and that 
the sheriff had out of mere partiality al- 
lowed them to vote, that he might from 
thence have a pretence to return his own 
frends, or those perhaps who had paid 
him for doing so, has there any thing lately 
happened that could be pleaded as an ex- 
cuse for such conduct in the sheriff, or 
that could prevent its being in the power 
of this House to punish him as he de- 
served ? 

There cannot therefore be the least pre- 
tence, Sir, for that danger which has been 
suggested, that by refusing to come to 
any general resolution with respect to 
copyholders, we shall throw too great a 
power into the hands of our sherills over 
all county elections; but there is very 
great danger that by rashly agreeing to 
sucha general resolution, we may do an 
tt of flagrant injustice, by depriving 
many gentlemen of a right which they and 
their ancestors have enjoyed for several 
generations, and which they are now in 
the quiet possession of, without giving them 
 nuch as a moment’s notice to come and 
defend their right. I say, gentlemen, Sir, 
for there are certainly many gentlemen in 
this kingdom who have very large copy- 
hold estates ; and as such gentlemen pay 
és high taxes in proportion, and are as 
ready and as well qualified to defend their 
country in time of danger, as any free- 
holder whatever, I can see no reason why 
they should not be allowed to vote at 
county elections, if by the custom of the 
county they have been time out of mind 
allowed to do so. But if there are coun- 
tes where no copyholders have ever yet 
acquired or enjoyed such a right, andl I 
believe, there are several such, I can see no 
necessity for giving them such a right, nor 
any danger that our constitution can be ex- 
posed toby our notgiving them sucha right, 
especially as I do not find that any of them 
do so much as desire it; and if they should 
desire it, I do not think, that we could do 
it by a vote of this House: our attempting 

to do so, would be an encroachment upon 
our constitution, by setting ourselves up as 
the sole legislators of this Lingdon, which 
never was attempted by any House of 
Commons but that which met here in 
1641, and we know what terrible confusion 
ensued from that attempt. Therefore if 
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our rich copyliolders should petition for a 
right to vote at all county elections, and 
we should think it expedient to comply 
with their request, the only method we 
could take, in conformity with our consti- 
tution, would be by a new law for that 
purpose, and betore any such law or bill 
for the purpose could be prepared, it 
would be necessary to address his majesty 
to order the sheriffs to prepare an account 
of the manors within their respective coun- 
ties, and of the number and circumstances 
of the copyholders, and of the particular 
custonis in each respective manor, to be 
laid before us in the next session of pare 
liament; for no one can suppose that such 
an account could be made out before the 
end of asession. This I say, Sir, would 
be necessary, because every gentleman, I 
believe, will allow, that there are some 
sorts of copyholders who ought not, even 
by a new law, to be admitted to vote for 
knights of the shire; and it would, I think, 
be necessary to fix the yearly value of a 
copyhold estate that should intitle a man 
to vote at such elections, at a higher value 
than that of a freehold, which now by law 
intitles a man to that privilege, because of 
the fine that is to be paid upon the admit- 
tance of every new tenant; for though the 
fine itself may be certain, yet it is, and al- 
ways will be uncertain, how often it is to 
be paid ; and the value of this uncertainty 
ought not surely to be left to be deter- 
mined by the judgment of the copyholder 
himself. 

Thus, Sir, in every light in which we 
can view the motion now undcr our con- 
sideration, we must think it one that can- 
not now be either agrecd to or rejected, 
and consequently giving a negative to the 
previous question, is the only proper way 
of disposing of it, unless the hon. gentle- 
men will agree to its being withdrawn ; 
for from its being either withdrawn, or put 
off by means of the previous question, no 
kind of danger can ensue. The power of 
the sheriffs at county elections will conti- 
nue to be the same it is now: that is to 
say, they will be obliged to admit every 
man to vote at such elections who can 
shew, that he has a right by law or custom 
to such a vote; and if they admit any 
others, they will be not only under the 
controul of, but liable to be punished by 
this House, if it should appear, that -they 
did so from any sinister or corrupt view ; 
for in an attair where the most clear-sighted 
are liable to error, and where questions 
often arise which are in their own nature 
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doubtful, I am far from thinking, that a 
mere mistake in the sheriff ought ever to 
subject him to any punishment. The 
office is already so dangerous as well as 
troublesome, that most gentlemen make 
use of all their interest to evade serving it, 
and if we by our severity should render it 
still more dangerous, we shall arm the 
crown with a weapon for keeping all the 
landed gentlemen in the kingdom under a 
continual awe and terror, which surely 
those gentlemen would not choose to do, 
- who upon this occasion appeur so strenu- 
ously against allowing any copyholder a 
right to vote for knights of the shire. 

But, Sir, what surprizes me most is to 
hear these gentlemen finding fault with, or 
dreading the consequence of increasing tlic 
number of voters at any election; for by 
them, or such as them, I have often heard 
it alledged, that ministers, or those who 
aim at undermining our constitution, are 
always endeavouring to lessen the number 
of electors at every election, because the 
smaller their number, the more easily they 
may be managed and directed by court 
influence; and even in this very session 
we may remember, tkis argument was 
made use of against the Bristol Bill; for it 
was said, that as the magistrates of that 
city are but a small number, and not chosen 
by the people, therefore our ministers were 
for lodging as much power as possible in 
their hands, in order thereby to give them 
the nomination of those whom the people 
of that city were to choose as their repre- 
sentatives In parliament. Thus, Sir, the 
fate of our ministers seems to be a little 
hard; for if they are at any time for lessen- 
ing the number of electors, they are ac- 
cused of having a design to undermine our 
constitution; andif they are for creasing 
the number of electors at any election, 
they are equally accused of having the 
same design. For my own part, Sir, I be- 
lieve we have not for many years had any 
such deep designing men for ministers ; 
and if we have any such at present, 1 am 
sure, they can reap no advantage from our 
putting off the affair now before us by 
means of the previous question. 


Colonel George Townshend ¢ 


. Sir; I shall most readily agree with 
the hon. gentleman who spoke last, that 
the question now under our consideration 
is a very plain and a very short one, and 
yet plain as it certainly is, it was toto c@elo 
mistaken by him, for I am convinced it 
was not wilfully and designedly misstated 
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by the hon. gentleman. The question is 
not, Sir, whether the admitting of all, or 
any sort of copyholders, to a right of vot- 
ing at county elections, would be benefi- 
cial or prejudicial to our constitution ; for 
this, though a short question, is very far 
from being a plain one; because in its own 
nature it is very doubtful, and would re- 
quire a strict scrutiny into our laws, both 
ancient and modern, and a thorough in- 
formation as to the circumstances and 
customs of all the manors in England. 
Whereas, the true question now before us 
is really a plain as well as a short one, as 
itis no more than this, whether by the 
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land can have a right to vote by virtue of 
his copyhold tor knights of the shire?) And 
this question may be certainly and abso- 
lutely determined by the perusal of onl 
three or four acts of parliament, the worde 
of which are so explicit and express, that 
their meaning cannot be perverted by the 
most artful casuist in England. The acts 
of parliament I mean, Sir, are, the act of 
the 8th of Henry the 6th, as explainee 
by an act of the 10th of the same reign ; 
the act of the 7th and 8th of king William 
for regulating clections of members to 
serve in parliament; and the act of the 
10th of queen Anne, for preventing frau- 
dulent conveyances to multiply votes for 
knights of shires. 

These, Sir, are all the lqws or law books 
we have occasion to look into for deter- 
mining the question now before’us; and I 
shall beg leave to read, and to make some 
remarks upon such of the clauses of them 
as I think most material to the present 
purpose. The words of the act of the 8th 
of Henry the 6th, are as in the abridg- 
ment thus: ‘* The election of knights of 
the shire shall be made by the more voices 
of people dwelling in the counties, having 
each of them lands or tenements to the 
yearly value of 40s. besides reprise.?? 
These, Sir, are the words, and as these 
words were gencral, it is highly probable, 
that some copyholders began to claim a 
right to vote at such elections; therefore 
in the very next session but one, the act 
of the 10th of that reign was p 
which says, “ A chooser of knights of pars 
liament must be resident, and have free- 
hold with 40s. per annum, besides reprises, 
within the same county.” «snd as this 
last act contains no other regulation what- 
soever, it is from thence, 1 think, evident, 
that it was made on purpose to prevent 
any copyholder from having a pretence to 
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claim a vote at any such election. Then, 
Sir, as to the act of the 7th and 8th of 
king William: in that clause which directs 
the taking of the poll, it says, ‘* Before 
they begin, every clerk so appointed shall 
by the said sheriff or under sheriff, be 
sworn truly and indifferently to take the 
said poll, and set down the names of each 
freeholder, the place of his freehold, and 
for whom he polls, and to poll no free- 
holder who is not sworn, if so required 
by the candidates, or any of them.” In 
another part of the same clause, the act 
says, “* And every freeholder, before he 
be admitted to nal , if required by any of 
the candidates, shall take the following 
oath.””, And the words of the oath are, 
“ You shall swear that you are a freeholder 
for the county of and have free- 
hold lands or hereditaments, of the yearly 
value of 40s. lying at within the 
said county.” Lastly, Sir, as to the act 
of the 10th of queen Anne, it says thus, 
“ Every freeholder, before he is admitted 
to poll, shall, if required by the candi- 
dates, take this oath.”? And the words of 
the oath are, ‘‘ You shall swear that you 
area freeholder in the county of 
and have freehold lands or hereditaments 
in that county, of the yearly: value of 40s. 
above all charges payable aut of the same; 
and that such freehold estate hath not been 
made or granted to you fraudulently.” 
And in the next following clause it is said, 
“ A freeholder convicted of wilful perjury, 
or any one corrupting or suborning a 
freeholder to commit wilful perjury, and 
being thereof convicted, shall incur the 
ties of the act of the 5th of Eliza- 


Having thus given you the words of 
these acts, I shall next observe, that the 
word copyhold, or copyholder, or cus- 
tomary freeholder, is not mentioned in any 
of these acts, nor in any one statute for 
regulating the elections of knights of 

; and now, Sir, let any gentleman 
lay his hand upon his heart, and declare 
his conscience, whether he thinks, 

t by these acts, particularly by that of 
the 10th of Henry 6th, all copyholders, 
without distinction, are not excluded from 
any right to vote at elections for knights 
ofthe shire. And as to the prescription 
and immemorial custom which the hon. 
anne ea insisted so much on, I must in- 
orm him, that an act of parliament abo- 
lishes every anterior custom inconsistent 
therewith, and that no prescription can 
fun against an act of parliament; there- 
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fere no sti pena can by prescription or 
immemorial custom have acquired a right 
to vote for knights of the shire in any 
county in England, no more than a man 
can by custom or prescription acquire a 
right to rob upon the highway. Nay, the 

ing resident in the county, which is a 


ualification required by the acts of Henry - 


the 6th, might still have been insisted on, 
notwithstanding the present custom, if no 
act had been passed since for ascertaining 
the qualifications of the electors and elect- 
ed; but that qualification having been left 
out in all our late acts, those of Henry the 
6th are supposed to be thereby in so far 
repealed. 

Every gentleman must now, I think, see, 
Sir, that there is a material difference be- 
tween the question stated by the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last, and the yues- 
tion which I have shewn to be the true 
and only one now under our consideration. 
Whether it would be to the advantage or 


disadvantage of our constitution to admit — 


all, or any sort of copyholders, to vote at 
county elections, is a question which we 
neither can nor ought to determine by a 
vote, witha design that such vote should 
establish for the future any new practice ; 
because such a vote, with such a design, 
would be a sort of assuming a sole legis- 
lative power. I say, with such a design, 
because we might determine even that 
question by a vote, if we did it only by 
way of enforcing the laws in being, or by 
way of a foundation for bringing in a new 
Bill. But when the question is only, whe- 
ther according to the laws now in being 
ae copyholder can have a right by virtue 
of his copyhold, to vote at any election for 
knights of the shire; we may determine 
such a question by a vote, because we 
then act in our propef sphere as the sole 
judges and interpreters of all the laws in 
being, so far as they relate to the elections 
of the members of this House; and if this 
point has been rendered doubtful by any 
late practice, we ought to determine it as 
soon as possible, in order to prevent vexa- 
tion, trouble and expence to gentlemen, 
who may hereafter aspire to the honour 
of serving their. country in parliament; 
for no gentleman can pretend to say, that 
a new general election may not ensue be- 
fore we have an opportunity to meet here 
again. 

Now, Sir, from this very debate it is 
apparent, that the point is now become 
doubtful. I shall most readily grant, and 
from what I have said it will appear, that 
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there is no solid foundation for the doubt ; 
but what was publicly done by the higli- 
sheriff at the last election for Oxfordshire, 
what has not been done by this House in 
relation. to-that election, and what has been 
said. by several gentlemen in this debate, 
will make it very doubtful without doors, 
whether eopyholders, whose estates have 
been assessed at 40s. a year, or above, 
have nota right to vote for knights of the 
shire; and this doubt will occasion great 
confusion, if any county election should 
come on before it be removed. It is no- 
toriously known over the whole kingdom, 
that at the late election for Oxfordshire, 
the sheriff admitted a great number of 
copyholders to vote at that election, and 
to take the oath appointed by law to be 
taken. by freeholders, though most, if not 
all of them. declared, that the estate for 
which they claimed to vote was a copy- 
hold estate. It does not appear by any 
resolution of this House, that the votes of 
these copyholders were rejected, or that 
the sheriff underwent any censure for ad- 
mitting them: on the contrary it appears, 
that we expressly refused to put him to 
the trouble of attending, and that we de- 
termined the election in favour of those 
candidates for whom all these copyholders 
voted. Will not most people from thence 
conclude, that we approved of the conduct 
of the sheriff; and that we allowed the 
votes of all these copyholders as good 
votes for those candidates in favour of 
whom we determined? The hon. gentle- 
man has told us, that they had a majority 
of legal frecholders: does that appear 
from any part of our proceedings? How 
then can it be known by the people with- 
out doors? If the hon. gentleman should 
tell them so, there are many who will tell 
them quite otherwise. In this contrariety 
every man will believe what most suits 
with his own interest: from hence all the 
copyholders in the kingdom will conclude, 
that their votes will be allowed, if they 
take care to give them of the right side ; 
and every sheriff will conclude, that in 
whatever he does he will be supported, if 
he takes care to make a right return. 
From such conclusions we may judge how 
the majority of the copyholders will vote 
at the next general election, and what sort 
of nembers we shall have returned. 

This, Sir, may be of the most dangerous 
consequence to our constitution, nor can 
our apprehension of this danger be in the 
least abated by telling us, that the sheriffs 
will still be under the controul of this 
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House. What, controuled by a House of 
their own chusing? Gentlemen seem to 
forget, that the members returned by the 
sherifis are the sitting members; and if 
the majority be such as were falsely return- 
ed, or of such as are friends to them, will 
not they support one another as well as 
the sheriffs that returned them? This is 
the danger our constitution now lies ex- 
posed to, by the doubt that has been raised 
with regard to the right copyholders may 
have to vote for knights of the shire; and 
we have no way to guard against this dan- 
ger, but by removing this doubt as soon as 
ossible. I have shewn, that no copy- 
folder: as such, can have any such as & 
either by law or custom: surely, we can 
do them no injustice by taking from them 
the pretence to a right which they never 
had, nor can have without a new law for 
the purpose. 1 have shewn, that we are 
the proper judges, and the only proper 
judges of the question now before us, as 
we are not thereby to make a new law, 
but to declare what is law: and I have 
now shewn, that we must do this as soon 
as possible, if we have any regard to jus- 
tice, or to the security of our constitution. 
To talk now of the right that copyholders 
ought to have, or of the advantage our 
constitution might reap by giving them 
that right, is quite foreign to the purpose. 
But even upon this subject I must observe 
that all copyholders may be made liable to 
great vexation and expence, if they disob- 
lige their lord; because they are amenable 
to their lord’s customary court, where he 
or his steward is the sole judge; therefore 
no copyholder, let him be ever so rich, 
can be said to be equally independent with 
a freeholder; and if we were to passa 
new law, I should for this very reason op- 
pose its being extended to the whole riti- 
raft of copyholders ; though I believe, this 
would be pushed as much as possible by 
those who. aim at undermining our constr 
tution; because where they cannot con- 
fine an election to a very small number 
whom they may bribe by promises of posts 
or pensions, they will always be fer ex- 
tending it to as many low people as possi 
ble, whom they may bribe by trifles of 
ready money, under the name of travelling 
charges. Therefore the hon. gentleman 
can have no reason to be surprised at our 
being against confining an election to & 
few venal magistrates, or extending it to a 
multitude of necessitous beggars. They 
equally serve the purposes of arbitrary 
power ; and it requires no deep penetratioa 
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to see that theydo. For which reason, if 
some of our late ministers entertained any 
such design, and took either of these me- 
thods for carrying it into execution, we 
are not from thence to conclude, that they 
were deep designing men; for I will freely 
allow, that no such thing appeared from 
any of their conduct; they never 
seemed to think of any thing but the ex- 
pedient for the day ; and by such shallow 
counsels it is, that this nation has been 
_ brought into such a wretched condition 
that we shall be inevitably ruined if we 
continue in , and shall run a very 
great risk of bene so if we engage in war. 

From such a wretched condition, Sir, 
we can no way extricate ourselves but by 
a free ‘and ind dent parliament; and 
this, in my opinion, it is impossible fer us 
to have, unless upon this occasion we give 
mm affirmative to the previous question, 
and a negative to the question upon the 
motion made by my hon. friend. 


The previous question being put was 
negatived, on a division, by 242 against 
107. It was then moved, * That the 
right hon. Philip Wenman, lord viscount 
Wenman, in the kingdom of Ireland, is 
duly elected a knight of the shire to serve 
in this present parliament for the county 
of Oxford ; whereupon the previous ques- 
tion was moved for by the other side, 
which, after a long debate, was carried in 
the affirmative, by 233 to 105, and the 
question being then put upon the motion, 
it was carried in the negative ; after which 
the lord Parker was voted duly elected, 
mr James Dashwood not duly elected, 
and sir Edward Turner duly elected for 
the said county. Whereupon the clerk of 
the crown was ordered, and he accord- 
ingly amended the return, by erasing the 
names of lord Wenman and sir James 
Dashwood. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bristol 
Nightly-Watch Bill.*] Jan.15. A Pe- 
tition of the ‘mayor, burgesses, and com- 
monalty of the city of Bristol, under their 
common seal, was presented to the House; 
setting forth, “‘ That, by the laws then in 
ferce, there was no effectual provision for 
establishing, maintaining, and well govern- 
ing a Nightly Watch within the said city ; 
and therefore praying, that leave might 
given to bring ina Bill for the purposes 
aforesaid, or that the petitioners might 
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have such other relief in the premisses, as 
to the House should seem meet.”?_ Which 
Petition was referred to the consideration 
of a committee; and on the 17th, Mr. 
Nugent reported from the committee, that 
they had examined the matter of the said 
petition, and had directed him to report 
the same, as it appeared to them, to the 
House; and the report being then read, it 
was ordered, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill for establishing, maintaining, and 
well governing a Nightly Watch within the 
on of Bristol. In the progress of this 
Bill through the House the following De- 
bate took place upon the question, Whe- 
ther the power of establishing, maintainin 
and governing this Nightly Watch, shoul 
be lodged in the magistrates, or in the in- 
habitants, that is to say, in trustees chosen 
by the inhabitants of Bristol. 


Sir Jokn Philipps : | 


Sir; as Bristol is such a large, 
lent, and flourishing city, it iis hi Fy rea- 
sonable, and even necessary, that the 
should have a Nightly Watch, therefore, 
believe, no gentleman would think of op- 
posing a proper Bill for this purpose. In- 

eed, I am surprized, that they have not 
long since had such a Bill passed into a 
law ; and, I believe, the chief cause of this 
neglect, has been the contention that ‘has 
been introduced by the unfortunate and 
singular constitution of the government of 
that city, between the magistrates and in- 
habitants; which contention must always 
subsist whilst the constitution of their go- 
vernment remains the same, as is evident 
from the Petitions now lying upon our 
table. In all, I believe, or at least in 
most of the cities of this kingdom, the in- 
habitants or freemen have the privilege of 
chusing their own magistrates, and may 
change or turn out most of them at the 
end of every hie if by their conduct 
they have rendered themselves disagree- 
able to their fellow-citizens: nay, even 
those magistrates that are chosen for life, 
such as the aldermen of the city of Lon- 
don, may be made very uheasy, and ve 
insignificant, by their fellow-citizens, if 
they behave in an insolent or oppressive 
manner, or become suspected of being 
ready to sacrifice the liberties of their 
country, or the rights of their fellow-citi- 
zens, to the ambitious or arbitrary de- 
signs of a prime minister; of which we 
have several recent examples, especially 
in the city of London. 
This power, Sir, which the governed 
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have over their governors, naturally and 
necessarily produces a continual good cor- 
respondence between them; for it pre- 
vents any unreasonable or groundless jea- 
Jousies arising in the breasts of the former, 
and it obliges the latter to behave not only 
in a just but in a modest and complaisant 
manner, in the exercise of that power 
with which they are intrusted. But by 
the unfortunate and singular form of go- 
vernment established in the city of Bristol, 
the magistrates are quite independent of 
their fellow-citizens, either as to their be- 
ing chosen into office, or as to their conti- 
nuance in power after being chosen. To 
illustrate this, I must beg leave to give a 
short account of their present form of go- 
vernment; and shall first observe, that 
the chief power is lodged in a court, which 
consists of a mayor, 12 aldermen, and 30 
other common-council men, in all 43 per- 
sons. The mayor is chosen annually, not 
by the citizens as in other corporations, 
but by the majority of the other members 
of this court, all of whom, after being once 
chosen, continue for life, or during their 
good behaviour. When any one of the 
aldermen dies, or is removed, a new al- 
derman is chosen from among the com- 
mon-council-men, not by the citizens of 
any ward or precinct, but by the majority 
of the other aldermen; and when any 
one of the thirty common-council men 
dies, @ new common-council man is 
chesen, not by the citizens of any ward 
or preety ut by the majority of the 
said court, that is to say, by the ma- 
jority of the mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mon-council men. In this court is lodged 


the power to make by-laws for the good. 


government of the city, and to enforce 
those laws by pains, punishments, penal- 
ties, fines, and amereiaments; and the 
mayor and aldermen are not only justices 
of the peace, but of oyer and terminer and 
yeneral gaol delivery, within the said city. 

hen with regard to their officers, the re- 
corder is always to be an alderman, is 
chosen by thé majority of the said court of 
common-council, and continues during 
life, or good behaviour; and their two 
coroners, their town-clerk, and the stew- 
ard of their sheriffs-court, are all chosen 
in the same manner, and for the same 
time : their two sheriffs indeed are chosen 
annually, but in the choice of them the 
citizens have nothing to do, for they are 
chosen by the court of common-council 
only ; so that this court has not only the 
power of chusing all their magistrates and 
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officers, but by some of their old charters 


it seems likewise to have a power of re- 
moving any one of them, for what the ma- 
jority of it may think proper to call a mis. 
behaviour in office; for with respect to 
the aldermen, the power of removing or 
deposing an alderman is expressly granted 
to the mayor and aldermen by some of 
their old charters ; and as all their old ju- 
risdictions, powers, and privileges, are con- 
firmed by queen Anne’s charter, this 
power, and likewise the exclusive juris- 
diction of the court of common-council 
seems to be confirmed. 

From this account of the form of go- 
vernment established in the city of Bris- 
tol, it is evident, Sir, that the citizens have 
nothing to do with the government of their 
city, nor have their magistrates the least 
dependance upon them, either for their 
acquisition of power, or for their continu- 
ance in power. On the contrary, the go- 
vernment of that city must always neces- 
sarily continue to be a sort of oligarchy ; 
for when two or three men have ence got 
the leading of the court of common-coun- 


cil, they may easily, and they certamly | 


will take care, that no hew man shall be 
brought into it, who is not slavishly at- 
tached to them: and if they should ever 
find themselves mistaken as to any 5 
new member, they will take methods to 
get him removed, or tomake him s0 uneasy, 
that he shall begglad to resign. How this 
oligarchical form of government came to 
be introduced into the city of Bristol, does 
not appear from any history of that city; 
for from their old charters it is plain, thas 
this was not originally their form of go 
vernment. Ina charter granted by Hen. 
3, the burgesses of Bristol and their heirs, 
burgesses of the same town, are impower- 
ed to chuse a coroner : in a charter grast- 
ed by Edw. 1, it is said, that as often % 
the burgesses (meaning the citizens) § 
chuse a mayor, they shall present him 10r 
admission before the constable of the ca 
tle of Bristol, instead of presenting nas 
formerly at the Exchequer: and in 
mous charter granted by Edw. 3, agi 
gesses and commonalty were every J 
to chuse three persons, one of ‘gant a 
crown was to appoint as sheriff for © 
year ensuing; and the mayor and sheril 
with the consent of the commonalty, W sa 
to chuse 40 of the better sort of mien, 
the town, who with os peal Zz 
were to have the chief gover 

In short, Sir, from all the old ae 
of this city it appears, that all the 
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trates and claief officers were originally 
chosen by the citizens in general; for 
though their aldermen from their first in- 
stitution in the reign of Henry 7, were to 
be choten by the mayor and common- 
council, yet. by the same charter it is di- 
rected, that the members of the common- 
council shall be chosen with the assent of 
the commonalty of the said town, and 
consequently every free citizen had origi- 
nally a share, by means of those I may call 
their representatives, in the choice even 
of their aldermen ; therefore I must con- 
clude, that if ever the mayor, aldermen, 
tod common-council of the city of Bristol, 
«sumed such a sole and absolute power as 
thy now exercise over their fellow-citi- 
vens, before the 36th year of Charles 2, 
when that famous new charter was granted 
to them, upon their having resigned their 
former: 1 say, if they ever assumed such 
’power before that time, it was an usurpa- 
ton opon the rights and privileges of their 
fellow-citizens, without any colour of law, 
or the authority of any charter. 

Bat, Sir, when men have once got pos- 
tssion of power, however illegally ob- 
tunel, from the example of Bristol we 
may see how loth they are to part with it, 
how apt they are to endeavour to increase 
it; for the magistrates of Bristol having, 
by this anti-constitutional charter granted 
them by Charles 2, obtained the pretence 
o aright to continue themselves and pos- 
lenty forever in the magistracy of that 
city, unless prevented by the interposition 
ofthe crown, for which a power was in that 
charter reserved to the crown, and being 
Well assured that this power would never 
be exercised by the crown after the Revo- 
lation, they continued to act in pursuance 
of this charter, until the 11th of queen 
Anne, and in virtue thereof to exclude 
their fellow-citizens from any share in the 
government of the said city. But in that 
year, I suppose, they were threatened with 
ae of prosecution for ale nie 

us legally, therefore applied for a 
new ap ee by that char they took 
are to get all the powers granted them b 
king Charles the 2nd’s charter confirmed, 
logether with a release of the power of in- 
lerposition reserved by the former charter 
to the crown, and a pardon to the magis- 
tates and officers for having executed their 
respective offices contrary to that charter, 
tsaleo some new additional powers never 
befote granted. 

Ney, what is still more, Sir, even during 
ibe tiene that they were acting in a manner 
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for which they afterwards thoaplit it ne- 
cessary to have a pardon, they applied to 
parliament, and obtained a very great in- 
crease of their power; for in the 11th and 
12th of king William, they applied to par- 
liament, and obtained an- act, entivied, 
‘‘ An Act for the better preserving the 
navigation of the rivers Avon and Frome, 
and for cleansing, paving, and enlightening 
the streets of the city of Bristol;’’ by 
which act the power of the magistrates of 
Bristol, especially the mayor and alder 
men, who are the only justices of peace 
within the city, was very considerably in- 
creased in many respects, as every gen- 
tleman who considers what er the 
justices of peace have in their respective 
precincts, may easily imagine ; and every 
such gentleman must see, how dangerous 
it would be to the people of any county, to 
give the justices of peace the sole power 
of chusing and removing one another, 
which is now really the case with regard to 
the city and county of Bristol; therefore 
in that city it may be supposed, that no 
man can expect much relief by appealing 
from any two of the justices of peace to 
the next quarter sessions. 

Having thus, Sir, explained the present 
form of government in the city of Bristol, 
and the means by which it was established, 
I think myself obliged to take notice, that 
I do not do so with any intention to re- 
flect upon the conduct of the present ot 
any late magistrates of that city; for I 
must say, that considering the extraordi- 
nary powers they are invested with, and 
their absolute independency for their cone 
tinuance in that power, not only upon theit 
fellow-citizens, but even upon the crown 
itself, they have hitherto exercised that 

wer with great justice and moderation. 

y objection therefore to the Bill now bes 
fore us, does not arise from any miscon- 
duct in the present or late magistrates of 
Bristol, nor from my thinking that a nightly 
watch is not necessary for that city, or that 
any ers ate intended by. this Bill but © 
what must be lodged somewhere or other. 
But, Sir, the general nature of mankind 
makes me think it dangerous to trust tod 
much uncontroulable power in the hands 
of any man, or any set of men whatever, 
Insolence in power too often follows close 
upon the heels of an inerease of powet: & 
man may be moderate in the exercise of 4 
little power, and yet may become tyran- 
nical if you make but a very small addition. 
For this reason, whilst the form of governe 
ment in Bristol continues to be the same it 
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is at present; whilst the magistrates and 
chief officers continue to be so indepen- 
dent of their fellow-citizens as they now 
are, I shall always be against investing 
them with any new powers, or extending 
any of those which they are already pos- 
sessed of. 

This, Sir, shall with me be a general 
rule with respect to every new power that 
may hereafter be thought necessary for 
the good government of that city; but 
with respect to the powers to be granted 
by this Bill, I must conclude not only from 
the nature of things, but from several 
former Bills of the same nature, that they 
may be more properly and more conve- 
niently trusted in the hands of the inha- 
bitants, or trustees chosen by them, than 
in any other hands whatsoever. The in- 
habitants are certainly most interested in 
the preservation of themselves and those 
that come to sojourn in their city, and it 
is they who must support the expence: 
their own security will oblige them to ap- 
point a sufficient number of watchmen, 
and to chuse the most proper persons for 
the purpose, and their own interest will 
prevent their appointing a greater number 
of watchmen than may be necessary, or 
allowing them higher wages than the ser- 
vice may deserve ; therefore from the na- 
ture of things the inhabitants are the only 
proper persons in whose hands the powers 
intended to be granted by this Bill should 
be ultimately lodged ; and that they have 
always been thought so by this House ap- 
pears from the several acts that have been 
passed for establishing and regulating a 
nightly watch in several of the parishes of 
Westminster, in every one of which the 
powers necessary for the purpose are all 
ultimately lodged in the inhabitants of the 
si rN parishes. 

Therefore, I hope, Sir that the present 
magistrates of Bristol, will either consent 
to the restoring the ancient form of go- 
vernment in that city, and bringing it as 
near as possible to the model now esta- 
blished in the city of London, which would 
greatly add to their own characters, and 
very much, I am sure, to the future peace 
and quiet of their city; or otherwise, I 
hope, they will excuse me for proposing, 
that this Bill should be so altered as tolodge 
sae tle of establishing, maintaining, and 
well governing a nightly watch within 
that city, in a certain number of trustees to 
be annually chosen by the vestries, or by 


the inhabitants of each respective parish. 
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Sir; if the House should think fit 
to adopt the proposal made by the hon. 
gentleman, I think it is evident, that the 
Bill now before us must be withdrawn, and 
a new Bill ordered to be brought in; for 
it would be impossible to alter this Bill in 
the committee so as to make it correspond 
with what he has proposed; and even if 
this were possible, Edo not think it would 
be right in us to do so, because a Bill so 
much altered would really be a new Bill, 
which could not be said to have gone 
through all the forms so wisely required 
by our constitution for the enacting of any 
new law, nor would the people without 
doors, who might justly think themselves 
interested, have an opportunity to explain 
to the House either their interests or their 
objections. 

This, Sir, is one great objection which I 
have to what the hon. gentlonien has been 
pleased to propose; but I have a much 
more material objection, which is, that I 
think it would be of the most pernicious 
consequence to the city of Bristol: It 
would be setting up an imperium in ime 
perto, and this can never tend to the peace, 
quiet, or prosperity of any country or city. 
I shall readily admit, Sir, that the form of 
government in Bristol has, like that of all 
other cities and boroughs, undergone many 
alterations since it was first erected into a 
free borough: I say a free borough, for it 
has been for so many ages in that state, 
that I doubt if we have any authentic re- 
cord or history of its first erection ; where- 
as we know, that it was never erected into 
a city until the 34th of Henry 8, and it is 
certain, that ever since it has had any al- 
dermen, which was not, I think, till the 
reign of Henry 7, the power of chusing & 
new alderman in the room of one dead, or 
removed, has been lodged selely in the 
aldermen. But whatever was anciently 
the form of government in Bristol, what- 
ever alterations it has undergone, those 
alterations are, in my opinion, an argue 
ment in favour of the present form, because 
I must suppose, that every alteration was 
owing to some inconvenience that had 
been felt in the old form; and as the pre- 
sent form has continued ever since the 
Revolution, without any complaint from 
the inhabitants, I must suppose it to be 
the best that has ever yet been thought of 
for if the citizens had ever found them- 
selves oppressed by their magistrates, oF 
had ever experienced any inconvenience 
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} in their present form of government, they 
{ would certainly have petitioned either the 
crown or the parliament, for some new re- 
gulation. 

But so far otherwise, Sir, that we have 
nver heard of any general complaint 
mong the citizens of Bristol, or any gene- 
nl desire to alter their form of govern- 
ment. On the contrary, we have now 
before us a petition from the most respect- 
able body of men in that city, next to 
the magistrates, approving of the powers 
granted to the magistrates of that city by 
the act of the llth and 12th of king 
Wiliam, and of the conduct of the magis- 
trates in the exercise of those powers ; and 
giving it as their opinion, that the magis- 
tates are the most proper persons to be 
mvested with power to support and regu- 
lte a nightly watch. From hence, I 
think, we have great reason to suppose, 
that the majority of the inhabitants of 
Brstol approve not only of their present 
form of government, but also of the con- 
duct of their present magistrates; and in- 
deed, as I have the honour to be person- 
aly acquainted with all, or most of them, 
] cannot wonder at their mecting with 
wich a general approbation; for there is 
not, | believe, a city in the kingdom, whose 
macistrates are men of better sense, of 
more moderation or justice in the exercise 
of power, or of more disinterested concern 
forthe peace and prosperity of the city 
they have under their care. Somuch Icap 
say from my own knowledge of the pre- 
sent magistrates of Bristol; and from the 
seneral concurrence they met with when 
they applied for an extension of their 
ower in the 11th and 12th of king Wil- 
tam, and when they solicited a new charter 
ithe 11th of queen Anne, and in short 
from the present flourishing condition of 
that city, I think, we have the strongest 
reason for supposing, that the conduct of 

magistrates of that city has been al- 
ab the same, and that as often as they 
occasion to chyse a new magistrate or 
officer, in the room of one deceased or re- 

moved, they have always chosen as fit a 
person for that purpose, as was to be found 
in their city. 

From the conduct therefore, Sir, of the 
esent or any former set of magistrates of 
nstol, there can be no reason drawn for 

altering the form of government of that 

city, or for refusing to lodge in the magis- 
tracy any new powers that may be found 

for the good government there- 
of. Unquiet minds will always be finding 
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fault with the best form of government 
that ever was, or ever can be contrived by 
human wisdom; and however necessary 
some sort of popular elections may be for 
keeping the exercise of power within due 
bounds, and for preserving the liberties of 
the people ; yet it is certain, that they are 
often the cause of great disturbance and 
contention; therefore I shall never be for 
introducing them in any case where ex- 
perience has not shewn that they are be- 
come necessary. In the case now before 
us, they are so far from having appeared 
from experience to have become neces- 
sary, that I am convinced, they would 
be the forerunner of infinite confusion. 
Should you give the populace of Bristol a 
power to chuse trustees for regulating and 
supporting a nightly watch, you would 
not ‘surely make those trustees and their 
watchmen absolutely independent of the 
magistrates. Such an independency would 
be ag ea inconsistent with govern- 
ment; for the watchmen must be subordi- 
nate to, and under the immediate direc- 
tion of the night-constables, and the night- 
constables must be subordinate to, and 
under the immediate direction of the jus- 
tices of peace, but the only justices of 
peace within the liberties of Bristol are 
the mayor and aldermen ; and should you 
put the trustees and their watchmen under 
the controul of the magistrates, the people 
would then cry, you had established the. 
a thing they complained of. 

hus, I think, Sir, it must appear, that 
what has been proposed by the hon. gen- 
tleman, is a scheme that consists only in 
speculation, for it is impossible to reduce it 
topractice; nor can itbeany way supported 
by the precedents here in Westminster ;. 
for in the first place, there is no proper 
magistracy established here in Westmin- 
ster ; and in the next place, there was never 
any general law proposed, much less en- 
acted, for establishing a nightly watch in 
the city of Westminster. e acts that 
have been passed for establishing such a 
watch in some parts of it, related only to 
one parish, or two at most, and even in 
them you lodged all the powers necessary 
for the purpose in those who by law had 
the government of the parish, that is to 
say, in the vestry of each respective parish. 
Consequently no argument can be drawn 
from these particular parochial acts, for 
our doing the same thing now when we 
are to pass a general law for establishing a 
nightly watch in the city of Bristol. At 
least if any sort of argument can be drawr 
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from these acts, it is an argument for our 
doing with respect to that city, what we 
did with respect to these respective pa- 
rishes, that is, to lodge all the powers ne- 
cessary for the purpose in the hands of 
those who have by law the government 
of the city. 

But, Sir, there is a late act which I look 
on_as a precedent much more proper for 
eur direction upon the present occasion, 
than any of these Westminster acts: the 
act I mean is that which was passed in 
the 9th of his present majesty, for better 
enlightening the streets of the city of Lon- 
don. Surely the inhabitants of any cit 
are as much interested in having their 
streets enlightened, as in having a nightly 
watch established, and, I believe, the 
former will always be the most expensive ; 
yet the inhabitants of London did not so 
much as desire to have the powers neces- 
sary for this purpose lodged in their hands, 
or In the hands of trustees chosen by them, 
and the parliament thought proper to lodge 
the whole in the hands of the conimon- 
council, with an appeal to the court of 
aldermen, in case any person thought 
himself aggrieved by having too high a tax 
laid upon him for the purposes of that act. 

This, Sir, is a precedent in point; and 
as that act has been found by experience 
to answer every purpose for whicli it was 
intended, without being oppressive upon 
any one of the citizens, we cannot do better 
than to follow this precedent, which if we 
do, we must pass this Bill as it now stands; 
and if it be passed into a law as it now 
stands, I dare say, we shall never hear of 
any complaints against it, from the citizens 
of Bristol in general, nor from any inha- 
bitant of that city in particular. 


. Mr. Richard Beckford : 


Sir; the first objection made 
against what is now proposed by the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last, will not, I hope, 
be allowed to be of any weight, because, 
if the Bill before us be so improper as to 
render it impossible, or inconsistent with 
our constitution, to amend it in the com- 
Mnittee, we may order it to be withdrawn, 
and a new Bill to be brought in, which 
may be passed into a law before the end of 
this session, consequently no man, either 
without doors or within, can, on that ac- 
count, be against what is now proposed, if 
he has nothing in view but the tranquillity 
and the happiness of the people of Bristol. 
I say, Sir, the tranguillity and the happi- 
ness, because I know that the tranquillity 
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of the people of any country or city may 
be secured, by subjecting them to the ab- 


solute power of their rulers, and the more 
arbitrary the power is, the more abject 
slaves the people are, the mere secure and 
the more lasting their tranquillity will be; 
but as yet, I believe, no gentleman in this 
House will dare to maintain, that such a 
peo can be happy; for even when they 

ave the rare good fortune to be under a 
set of just and wise rulers, yet the con- 
sciousness of their slavery, and the preca- 
riousness of their tenure, must render 
every thinking man among them uneasy ; 
and this must invalidate every argument 
that can be brought in favour of the Bill 
now before us, from the conduct of the 
present or any former set of magistrates in 
that ae The present set of magistrates 
must all necessarily die off in a few years, 
and if we judge from the general run of 
mankind, we must conclude it to be most 
probable, that they may be succeeded by 
a set of selfish, rapacious, and oppressive 
men, who will make use of every power 
they ate invested with for enriching their 
own families, and for oppressing eve 
citizen that dares refuse to comply wi 
any of their most unjust demands, particu- 
larly in that of voting at every election of 
members of parliament, for that candidate 
who appears with a proper recommenda- 
tion from the treasury ; 8o that for the fu- 
ture we shall never have in this House any 
representatives from the city, but from 
the magistrates of Bristol; and if we judge 
from past times, we may easily foresee 
what sort of representatives we shall always 
have from that city. 

For this reason, Sir, I take the Bill now 
under our consideration to be inconsistent 
not only with the liberties of the citizens 
of Bristol, but with the liberties of the 
people of England; and for the same rea- 
son I am not at all surprized to find, that 
the usurpations of the magistrates of 
city have been countenanced, and even 
authorized by our mirasters, especially by 
those who were our ministers in the year 
1710, when they obtained that charter 08 
which their present establishment is found 
ed: for I believe we seldom if ever had, of 
ever shall have a minister, who would not 
wish to have the government of every C*Y 
and corporation in the kingdom form : 
upon the same model; because such & gies 
gistracy may be easily brought, and alway 
retained, under ministerial influence ; oe ‘ 
then in order to give the crown the p of 
petual nomination of near four t 
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this House, nothing more would be‘neces- 
sry than to give those magistrates such 
extensive powers over their respective ci- 
tiens or burgesses, that the latter durst 
never, or at least never could successfully 
oppose them at any election. This, Sir, 
should make us cautious of bringing an 

_ corporation in the kingdom under sich 
circumstances; for precedents are dan- 
gerous things, and those in favour of arbi- 
trary power are always the most likely to 
be followed; and we know that mobs and 
nots at elections wil] never be wanting to 
furnish a pretence for putting other cor- 
porations into the same circumstances, 

If this was not the pretence, Sir, on 
which the usurpations of the magistrates 
of Bristol were at first founded, it was cer- 
a7 ‘pretence for authorizing and 
confirming those usurpations by charter, 
though it is as certain that it was not the 
tue cause; for in all ages, and in all 
countries, princes and ministers, and all 
under them in power, have been enemies 
to popular elections; and those who have 
once got into power have always been 
not only for enlarging their power, but 
for continuing themselves in the pos- 
session of it, as much, and as long as 
they could. It is to this, Sir, that we are 
to ascribe that arbitrary power which 
the magistrates of Bristol now have of 
choosing one another, and of filling up 
all vacancies by a majority among them- 
telves, without so much as asking the 
consent of their fellow-citizens, which by 
their original constitution they were obliged 
to have; and consequently, we are not 
with the hon. gentleman who spoke last to 
suppose, that any alteration in their form 
of government proceeded from an incon- 
venience felt by the citizens in the former, 
but from an inconvenience felt by the ma- 
gistrates ; for most magistrates, I believe, 
think it an inconvenience to owe their con- 
tnuance in power to a free election of 
their fellow citizens, and the worse use 
they make of their power, the more sensi- 
ble they will be of this inconvenience, the 
more zealous for getting rid of it. 

The hon. gentleman may as well say, 
Sir, that the powers and privileges of this, 
or of the other House of Parliament, is an 
imperium %1 imperio, as to say, that what 
Snow proposed would be an imperium in 
imperto, with respect to the government 
of the city of Bristol. It is the spirit and 
the beauty of our constitution to divide 
the exercise of power into as many chan- 
vels as possible, in order to prevent its 
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gathering into such a torrent as must bear 
down every thing before it; and the chief 
security the people have for their liberties 
is, that of our having no constitutional 
power but what is liable to be controuled 
by some other. This Bill is therefore ab- 
solutely inconsistent with the true spirit of 
our constitution: for it not only adds to 
the unconstitutional power lodged in the 
magistrates of Bristol by their present form 
of government, but it expressly declares 
this additional power to be above any con- 
troul even by the crown itself, or by the 
judges appointed by the crown, which is a 
greater power than the ‘tedtaeani thought 
fit to grant even to the lord mayor and al- 
dermen of the city of London, by that act 
which the hon. gentleman was pleased to 
bring as a precedent for the Bill now be- 
fore us: for though by that act an appeal 
be allowed from the common-council to 
the court of aldermen, yet it is not said, 
that their decision shall be final and con- 
clusive, and shall not be removed by writ 
of Certiorari, or otherwise. 

Having thus mentioned the act for en- 
lightening the streets of London, I must 
beg leave to shew some of the most re- 
markable differences between that act and 
what is now proposed to be enacted with 
regard to the city of Bristol ; and first, as 
to the different form of government in 
these two cities, I must observe, Sir, that 
the common-council men of London are 
chosen annually by the citizens in their 
several wards; but in Bristol they are 
chosen by the mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mon-council, and being once chosen they 
are in for life: in London the lord mayor 
is annually chosen by the citizens, that is 
to say, the citizens return two to the lord 
mayor and aldermen, one of whom the 
latter must choose as lord mayor for the 
year ensuing; but in Bristol the citizens 
have nothing to do-.with the choice of their 
mayor, he being annually chosen by the 
then mayor, aldermen, and common-couo- 
cil men: in London the aldermen are all 
chosen by the citizens in their respec- 
tive wards, and though they are chosen for 
life, yet if their behaviour be in any re- 
spect disagreeable, the citizens may pre- 
vent their ever arriving at the honour of 
being lord mayor, and may in many other 
respects render them very insignificant ; 
but in Bristol their.aldermen are all chosen 
by the mayor, aldermen, and common- 
council men, and let their behaviour be 
never so disagreeable to theie fcllow citi- 
zens, the latter can neither prevent their 
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arriving at the honour of bemg mayor, ror 


render them any other way imsignificant. 
¥rom this comparison, Sir, must not 
every gentleman see, that no regulation 
we ever made with regard to the city of 
London, can be a precedent for our mak- 
ing the very same sort of regulation with 
regard tothe city of Bristol. But further, 
Sir, let us but examine carefully what 
was done with regard to enlightening the 
streets of London, and we shall plainly see 
the extravagance of what #s proposed by 
this Bill to be done with regard to the 
city of Bristol. In the act for enlighten- 
ing the streets of London, the power of 
appomntng what number of lamps might 
be sufficient, of appointing where each 
‘damp should be placed, of taxing the citi- 
zens for defraying the expence, and of 
apportioning the tax each inhabi- 
‘tant, was committed to the common. coun- 
cil; and as the common-council men of 
the city of London are ali chosen annu- 
ally by the citizens, it may properly be 
said that the power was ultimately todged 
in the citizens themselves; yet neverthe- 
less it was thought necessary te timit the 
power of the common-council in some re- 
spects, and tg subject it to a controul in 
others ; for in the first place they were li- 
mited as to the tax which they were to 
mmpose, as it was not to exceed 12s. on 
each house of 10/. and under 20/. a yeur 
rent, 14s. on each house of 20/. and under 
80, 16s. on each house of 30/. and under 
40, and 20s. on each house of 40/. or up- 
‘wards; and as they were thus limited as 
to the tax, it was a limitation as to the 
number of lamps, because they could not 
set up @ greater number than could be 
‘sunported by this tax. Then as to the 
appomting the places where the lamps were 
to be set up, and as to the apportioning 
the tax upon the several inhabitants, the 
common-council were put under the con- 
troul of the court of aldermen ; for if any 
‘one should think himself agerieved, either 
‘by not having a sufficient number of lamps 
‘set up in the place where he lived, or by 
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with the consent of his deputy end com- 
mon council bia was to contract with 
such persons fer furnishing and supply: 
his ward provided ca eae il 
be made fer¢one year and no longer, and 
should not exceed such sum for each 
lamp, as should be directed by the com- 
mon-council. And lastly it was provided, 
that at the end of every seven years an 
account of the produce of the taxes, and 
an account of the whole expence incurred, 
should be made up, and that the surplus, 
if any had arisen, should be applied as the 
common-council should direct. 

Sir, when we consider what care was 
taken in this act to prevent its being pos- 
sible for the citizens of London to be im- 
posed on, cheated or oppressed, even by 
magistrateschosen annually by themselves, 
can we suppose it was ever luoked into by 
those who were chiefly concerned in fram- 
ing the Bill now before us? 8y this Bill 
the power of appointing a sufficient num- 
ber of watchmen for the city of Bristol, the 
power of posting or stationing those watch- 
men, the power of taxing the citizens in 
general for defraying this expence, and 
the power of apportioning this tax upon 
the several inhabitants, is wholly lodged 
in the mayor and aldermen, no one of 
whom is chosen by the citizens, nor has 
any dependance upon them either for his 
continuance in power, or for his acquiring 
any office in that city he may afterwards 
aspire to. And what is still more extra- 
ordinary, all these new powers are lodged 
in these independent magistrates without 
any limitation or controul, consequently 
they may appoint what numberof watchmen 
they please, they may station those watch- 
men at what places they please, they uray 
load the citizens with what tax for tins 
purpose they please, and they may appor- 
tion this tax upon the several citizens at 
what rate they please. Can we suppose 
that in the exercise of such arbitrary, such 
unlimited, and such _ uncontroulable 


powers, there will not often occur & casts 


pro amico, especially in the stationing of 


‘having too high a tax imposed upon him, 
‘the was in‘20 days to appeal to the court 
“of aldermen ; and as even their decision 
vas net declared to be ‘final, the person so 
aggrieved might find redress by applying 
to the courts in Westminster-hall. Be-| aldermen, and all such unfortunate men, 
‘aides all this laudable caution, Sir, care | we may suppose, will be rated as high as 
‘was taken that the common-council should | possible, especially those who live in 8 
not have the power of contracting with es they have purchased, or fer a lease 
‘those who were to furnish and supply the | of which ‘they ‘have paid a large fine, and 
lamps, but the alderman in every ward, | consequently pey no rent, or a very small 


the watchmen, and the apportioning of 
the tax: we may suppose that the watch- 
men will be so stationed as to be of as 
little benefit as possible to those who are 
not in the good graces of the mayer and 
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one; for as te all such houses the tax- 
imposers May put what value upon them 
they please ; and as in laying the assess- 
ments regard is to be had to the abilities 
of the occupier as well as tothe rent, the 
mayor and aldermen will have an arbitrary 
power even as to all other sorts of houses 
or tenements. 

I say, Sir, the mayor and aldermen; 
for as to that clause which seems to put 
the laying of the assessments into the 

of the inhabitants of each ward, I 
on it a8 a mere sugar-plum, contrived 
for making us swallow this bitter Bill, 
which the citizens of Bristol will find to 
be of a very purgative nature ; because 
the magistrates will from henceforth have 
so much power, that it will jeer ie aap 
to carry any question against them in an 
of the wards of that sity: and as there d 
to be no appeal but to them in their 
quaster sessions, where their decision is to 
be final, they will first, by means of their 
slaves in the several wards, oppress those 
that disdain to be so, and then establish 
that oppression irreversibly in their quarter 
sessions; so that these assessments made 
the inhabitants will, like the decrees 

a@ corrupt senate, only serve to palliate 

the oppressions of the tyrants that corrupt 


But, Sir, the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance is still behind: these inde- 
pendent, self-created magistrates of Bris- 
tol are not only to impose what tax they 
please upon their fellow citizens for the 
elaetan of this Bill, but they alone are to 

ve the settling and passing of all ac- 
counts, both as to the produce and the 
spplication of that produce; so that by 
collusion between hein and their chief 
constables, very large sums may be raised 
and applied to uses very different from 
what are intended by this Bill. They are, 
indeed, limited as to the wages which they 
are to pay to their watchmen and night 
constables; but it is such a limitation as 
I must look on as none at all; for it will 
always be very easy to get both watchmen 
and night constables to serve ata less rate, 
unless they pay the full rate allowed, for 
other services than that of watching and 
warding ; which I very much suspect is 
what is TT intended, though I am 
very sure it will never be openly avowed. 

When I say this, Sir, I believe every 
gentleman will suppose I mean those ser- 


vices that are to be performed at elections. 


for members of parliament. The citizens 
of Bristol have still that vestige of English 
l 
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liberty left, of having lodged in them the 
privilege of choosing their own representa- 
tives in parliament, and they have some- 
times made such a free use of this privi- 
lege, as to reject those candidates that 
were recommended to them by their ma- 
gistrates. This, I believe, is what some 
people have a mind to prevent for the fu- 
ture: it cannot be directly and avowedly 
done, but it may be indirectly done, by 
lodging so much power, and so much core 
rupt influence, in the hands of the ma- 
gistrates, as may enable them to secure a 
majority at every election; and it is im- 
possible not to foresee that this Bill, if 
passed into a Jaw, will contribute, I may 
almost say effectually, to this end. An 
annual revenue of 18/. 5s. is a very pretty 
income for a poor freeman ; and a revenue 
of 36/. 10s. a year may be desirable even 
for one in better circumstances; so that 
the magistrates, by having the appoint- 
ment and removal of 3 or 400 watchmen 
and night constables, will secure in their 
interest at least 3 or 400 dead votes at 
every election, besides a great number of 
others that may be secured by a promise 
of the next vacancy; from whence we 


may expect, and, I think, we ought to ap- 


rehend, that if this Bill be passed inte a 
aw, the magistrates of Bristol, or rather 
the chief minister for the time being, will 
always have the nomination of the two 
entlemen who are to represent that city 
in this House. | 
This apprehension alone, Sir, should 
induce us to adopt the proposal that has 
been made, for lodging all the powers in- 
tended to be granted by this Bill, in the 
hands of trustccs to be annually chosen by 
the citizens of Bristol; and for this the 
act for enlightening the streets of London 
may be justly pleaded as a precedent, be- 
cause the common-council men may very 
roperly be called trustees annually chosen 
by the citizens, and therefore were thought 
the most proper persons, to whom the 
powers intended by that act could be 
Seely Can there then be any reason 
or not trusting the powers intended to be 
granted by this Bill in the hands of trus- 
tees to be annually chosen by the citizens 
of Bristol? Surely the reason pretended 
by the hon. gentleman who spoke last will 
not be allowed to have any, the least 
weight. He was pleased to say, that these 
powers must be all put into the hands of 
the magistrates of Bristol, who are the 
only justices of peace within that city, be- 
cause the watchmen must be subordinate 
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to, and under the direction of the night 
constables, and the night constables must 
be subordinate to, and under the direction 
of the justices of peace: he might as well 
have said, that the appointing and regu- 
lating the nightly watch within the several 
eer of Westminster, ought to have 

een lodged in the hands of the West- 
minster justices: 1 believe, those who were 
our ministers when those acts were passed, 
would have been glad to have got such a 
regulation passed intoa law; but there 
was at that time so warm a spirit of liberty 
among the people, that none of their fools 
without doors, nor any of their friends 
within, durst ventuse to propose such an 
anti-constitutional regulation; and yet it 
must be allowed, that the night.constables 
are as much subordinate to, and under the 
direction of the justices in Westminster, 
as the night constables are subordinate to, 
or under the direction of the magistrates 
in Bristol. 

But the truth is, Sir, that the constables 
are no where subordinate to, or under the 
direction of the justices of peace: they 
are regularly to be chosen and appointed 
at the court leet; and after they are ap- 
pointed, they are subject to no subordi- 
nation or direction but that of the laws 
of their country. Indeed, as the consta- 
ble has only an exccutive, and not a juris- 
dictive capacity, he must carry his pri- 
soner before a justice of the peace, to be 
by him committed, bound over, or dis- 
charged, as he upon due examination shall 
see cause; and as he is the proper execu- 
tive officer for many purposes within his 
precinct, he must execute every legal war- 
rant issued to him by the justice or justices 
of the peace; but then he is so far from 
being under their direction, that he may 
refuse to execute their warrant if he thinks 
it illegal; and if he does execute an 
illegal warrant, he does it at his own peril. 

Thus we may see, Sir, that it can be no 
way inconsistent with the good govern- 
ment of the city of Bristol, to lodge the 
powers intended to be granted by this Bill 
in the hands of trustees to be annuall 
chosen by the citizens; but to lodge al 
these powers in the hands of magistrates 
who are so independent of their fellow 
citizens, and who are alread possessed of 
such extensive and unlimite powers, will, 
In my opinion, be inconsistent with the 
libertics of the people of that city, and 
may become intolerably oppressive upon 
all such as shall dare to oppose the ma- 
gistrates at any future election of repre- 
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sentatives for that city in parliament. 
Therefore, if gentlemen be of opinion, 
that this Bill cannot be properly altered in 
the corhmittee, 1 hope they will agree to 
its being withdrawn, and to a new Bill 
being ordered to be brought in upon 
the plan of what has been proposed by my 
hon. friend. 


Debate in the Commons 


Lord Barrington : 


Sir; I have often heard our cen- 
stitution and liberties hooked into a debate 
in this House, in which I thought they 
had not any concern, but I believe they 
were never brought into any debate in 
which they had less concern, than the 
have in that now before us; for to furnis 
the least ground for so doing, several most 
extraordinary and improbable suppositions 
must be made; as first, that by this Bill 
all the citizens of Bristol are to be made 
slaves to their magistrates: second, that 
every future set of magistrates of Bristol 
will be slaves to the chief minister for the 
time being: third, that from this prece- 
dent these two effects will be produced in 
every city, borough, and cinque port in 
the linedsn : and lastly, that all this will 
be brouzht about before the people be- 
come in the least sensible of their danger. 

As to the first of these suppositions, 
Sir, I should be glad the hon. gentlemen 
who are so sanguine for having the whole 
plan of this Bill altered, would point out 
to me what new powers or influence the 
magistrates are to acquire by the Bill as it 
now stands, over those citizens who nei- 
ther are, nor shall desire to be night con- 
stables or watchmen. For my own part, 
I have perused the Bill with all possible 
attention, and yet can discover nothing 
that has the least tendency this way; for 
surely, the placing of a watchman or two 
more or less in any one street, can have 
no such influence upon the people who 
live in that street, as must subject them 
to a slavish dependence upon the magis- 
trates; especially, if we consider, that every 
watchmen must go his round every hour, 
that every watchman’s appointed round 
must on every side extend to the round of 
the next watchman, and that all the watch- 
men must be within call of one another. 
Now as this of stationing the watchmen ig 
the only new power that can have any 
effect upon the other inhabitants, -if this 
can poe no dangerous effect, I must 
conclude, that the other inhabitants will, 
after this Bull is passed into a law, be as 
tree from any slavish dependance upon 
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commanding influence with respect to the 
assessing the tax upon the inhabitants of 
any ward within that city; but, on the 
contrary, those who are suspected of hav- 
ing any slavish dependance ny the ma- 
gistrates, may very probably be assessed 
the ee y their neighbours in that 
ward. 

Asto the watchmen indeed, and those 
who may desire to be such, I shall grant 
that the magistrates must have a very 
commanding influence, and it is absolutely 
necessary it should be so; but it is so mean 
and solow an employment, that no man 
who does, or can pay scot and lot, will 
accept, much less desire it. The persons 
to be employed in Bristol will generally 
besuch as are employed in London and 
Westminster : they will be decayed house- 
keepers, who would be entitled to relief 
from the parish, if a provision were not 
made for shat by appointing them watch- 
men. Consequently, the magistrates can 
by this means acquire no influence over 
any man intitled to a vote, either for mem- 
bers of parliament, or for laying the assess- 
ment upon his fellow-citizens ; and there- 
fore all such as may be intitled to these 
valuable privileges, will remain as free and 
independent after this Bill is passed into a 
law, as ever they were at any time hereto- 
fore; from whence we must see, that the 
magistrates of Bristol cannot, ‘by any of 
the powers to be vested in them by this 
Bill, gain any greater influence upon the 


election of their representatives in parlia-- 


ment than they have always had; and as 
the people of that city have, upon former 
Occasions, rejected the candidates whio 
were recommended to them by the ma- 
gistrates, we may expect they will do so 
again, as often as the magistrates adopt 
the interest of the least popular candi- 
date, 

But now, Sir, supposing that the magis- 
trates of Bristol could by means of the 
powers already vested in them, and that 
are to be vested in them by this Bill, bring 
amajority of the citizens under a slavish 
dependance upon them, yet we cannot 
suppose, that they will always be slaves to 
the minister for the time being. ‘I'he ma- 
gistrates of that city have always been, 
and always must be, men of considerable 
fortune, and related to some of the best 
families in or about the city, consequently 
they must have so high an interest in pre- 
serving the liberties, and promoting the 
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the magistrates as they were before; and | 
if go, then the magistrates can have no 
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happiness of their country, that no minis- 
ter can offer a bait sufficient for tempting 
them to betray or sacrifice either the one 
or the other. Therefore if we should ever 
be so unfortunate as to have a minister so 
wicked as to aim at overturning the liber- 
ties, or so weak as to expose the safety of 
his country, we may, | think, with great 
confidence depend upon it, that the ma- 
gistrates of Bristol'will join with their fel- 
low-citizens in rejecting with disdain every 
candidate that shall be recommended or 
patronised by such a minister. This I 
say we may with confidence depend on, 
nor does any past experience derogate in 
the least from this confidence; for though 
the magistrates of that opulent and flou- 
rishing city may not perhaps join in every 
popular clamour that may be raised against 
the conduct of an administration, yet we 
are not from thence to conclude, that they 
ever were, or ever will be, the slaves of 
the minister for the time being. On the 
contrary, it is my firm opinion, that if ever 
our liberties be brought into any real dan- 
ger, it will proceed trom our throwing too 
much weight into the hands of the popu- 
lace. _ It was by this that the liberties of 
Rome were at last overturned; and we 
find that those states have the longest pre- 
served their freedom, where the populace 
have always been kept under a due.subor- 
dination to their superiors; and, as I think 
that what is now proposed has a tendency 
towards making the populace masters of 
the city of Bristol, this among many others 
ig with me a strong argument for being 
against it. 

Now, Sir, with regard to the third sup- 
position which must be made, in order to 
shew that our liberties have any concern 
in the present question, I think it more 
improbable, or rather more impossible, 
than either of the former; for granting 
that in every corporation of the kingdom 
where their form of government is, or 
shall be put upon the same model with that 
of Bristol, the inhabitants must be slaves 
to their magistrates, and that their magis- 
trates must be slaves to the minister for 
the time being; yet it would be impossi- 
ble to get the government in most of our 
corporations put upon the same model. 
It could no way be done but by gettin 
them to resign their present charters; an 
what difficulties the execution of such a 
project would meet with we may judge 


the reign of king Charles 2, when I must 
allow that it met with surprising success ; 


ES what happened towards the end of 
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but what was the consequence? Sudden 
and fatal was the conpequence to the pro- 
jectors, and directly contrary to their ex- 
pectation; for notwithstanding the great 
power which the crown thereby got over 
most of our citics and boroughs, which 
was manifested by the next successor’s 
removing anddisplacing at once noless than 
28 of the 43 magistrates of this very city, 
and appointing others in their room, yet 
he could not get a parliament to his mind, 
buat on the contrary, was himself removed 
from the throne within less than a year 
after this tyrannical use of his power. 
This, Sir, shews the improbability of the 
last supposition I have mentioned, which 
was that the people sliould be so stupid a5 
to sce such 4 direct attack made npon their 
liberties without taking the alarm, or 
making the least effort to defeat it. Con- 
sequently, as every one of these supposi- 
tions is not only improbable, but, 1 think, 
impossible, thé liberties of the people of 
this nation in general cannot have the 
Jeast concern in the question now before 
us, and I have already shewn, that the li- 
berties of the people of Bristol in particular 
can be no way infringed, should this Bill as 
it now stands be passed into a law. The 
only question now before us is, whether 
the peace and quiet of the city of Bristol, 
and the security of its inhabitants, will be 
Best preserved by our adopting the plan of 
the Bill now before us or by our reject- 
‘ing it and adopting the plan proposed by 
the hon. gentleman: and this question 
cannot, I think, admit of any doubt. For 
as to the peace and quiet of the city, our 
adopting the plan now proposed would es- 
tablish a perpetual contention and discord 
Detween the magistrates and the trustees 
to be chosen by the people, as well as 
annual disputes and animosities among the 
citizens in every ward about the election 
of these trustees. And supposinga contest 
should happen in any ear about the elec- 
tion of these trustees: supposing one party 
of the citizens should chuse one set of trus- 
tees, and another party should chuse ano- 
ther: surely you would not bring such a 
contested election before any of the courts 
an Westminster-hall, where it could not be 
ee before a new election would 
ecome hecessary: in my opinion, you 
could lodge the decision “Of tt no cles 
but in the magistrates, and their decision 
you would find necessary to make final and 
conclusive; so that even in this case you 
would be obliged to lodge the supreme 
power in the hands of the magistrates ; 
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and indeed it can in no case be lodged any 
where else, as they are by the city’s char- 
ter appointed for the keeping of the peace 
and tor the ruling of the people there. 

Then, Sirs with regard to the security 
of the mhabitants, it must in a great mea- 
sure depend upon this, that every constable 
and watchman shall not only diligently 
perform his daty, but take care not to 
make an improper use of the power with 
which he is entrusted. For both these 
purposes the terror of being removed will 
not of itself alone be sufficient. They 
miust be punished if they commit any tres- 
pass or unjust assauit in the execution of 
their office; but they can be punished by 
fione but the magistratesy who are the 
nl justices of the peace within that city; 

can we suppose that they will be so 
punctual in observing the orders and re- 
gulations of those who can only remove 
them, as they will be in observing the 
orders and regulations of those who can 
unish as well as remove them. To this 
must add, that there is such a connection 
between the duty of’ the constables aad 
that of the watchmen, that it seems abso- 
lutely necessary they should be both no- 
minated and regulated by the same sort of 
magistrates; and though by the common 
law the constables are to be a Lepriate at 
the court leet, yet we know, they are 
now generally appointed by the justices of 
the peace in their several divisions, or by 
the inhabitants in their several parishes, 
and in cities and towns corporate they are 
usually appointed by the magistrates in 
their courts, which come in place of the 
court leet; from whence we may easily 
see the reason, why in the several parishes 
of Westminster where watchmen have been 
established by act of parliament, it was 
enacted, that those watchmen should be 
appointed and regulated by the vestry of 
each respective parish. 

And from hence, Sir, it is likewise evi- 
dent, that in the city of Bristol the power 
of appointing and regulating the watchmen 
in every part within the liberties of that 
city, ought to be lodged in the magistrates, 
unless some very particular reason could 
be assigned for lodging it some where else; 
for as to that of their being paid by a tax 
raised upon the citizens, it can be no 
reason at all. We might as well say, that 
all the officers of our revenue, nay, and all 
the officers of our navy and army ought to 
be appointed and regulated by the peopie ; 
for they are all paid by taxes raised upon 
the people. 
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To conclude, Sir, as I can sce no rea- | try, particularly that of licensing alchouses, 
eon for any material alteration in the Bill | and of punishing er winking at number- 
before us ; as I think that every such aker- | less little offences which tradesmen are 
ation would render {t worse, and might de- | often, and indeed must often be guilty of. 
feat the very end for which it is intended, | In the third place, they have the absolute 
I shall be for agreeing to it as it now | disposal of the whole of the city revenue, 
stands. - A ain ae amerciaments that are 

re wae vied within their city. And ia the 

Br. Wiliam Beckford : feurth, they are now moceseead of very ex- 

Sir; whatever the neble lerd may | tensive powers which were vested in them 
think of the suppesitions which he was | by the before-mentioned act of the 11th 
pleased td state to the House, there is not | and 12th ofking William, and which by a 
one of them so improbable as he would | partial execution may be made very op- 
endeavour te make us believe; and this | pressive upen some, and at the same time 
erery gentleman must be convinced of who | very easy to others. From all these I 
considers what is properly meant by | leave it to gentlemen to judge, whether 

ublic or constitutional slavery, which | the magistrates of Bristol are not already 
not consist in any particular form ef | possessed of a very considerable pewer to 
government, but may be the attendant of | reward these who blindly submit to their 
that sort of government which, from its | dictates, and to expose every man who re- 
outward form, seems to be the most free; | fuses to do so to very great inconve- 
for slavery may be as absolutely establish- | niences; and this power will, I am con- 
ed, and tyranny mere cruelly exercised, | vineed, be thought already too great 
under a republican form of government, | every gentleman who considers, that-tt 
than ever it was under the mest despotic ; | magistrates of that city are all. chosen 
aod this will always be the case when the | one anether, and may consequently very 
magistracy is invested with too great a | easily enter into @ eombiation to reward 
power to reward those who Dlindly submit | only such as submit to be their slaves, and 
to their dictates, er to make those suffer |-to stretéh their power to the utmost for 
who upon any occasion refuse te do so; | oppressing those whe disdain to be so. 
because by means of this power they may | What then must we think, Sir, will be 
make themselves masters of every check | the consequence, if to the powers they 
that can be centrived by the wit of man, | are alrcady possessed of should be added 
for restraining their power, or preventing |-the extravagant powers that are to be 
their ‘making a tyrannical use of it. If| eested solely in them by this Bill? I sav, 
this had been duly attended te ever since | Sir, the extravagant powers; for I was 
the Revolution, the raising of our public | really surprised to hear the noble lord de- 
revenue, and the disposal of the infinite | sire such powers to be pointed out to him. 
number of lucrative offices and employ- | Does he think that a powcr to raise 4 oe 
ments since created, would certainly have | 5,000/. yearly upon the citizens of Bristol, 
been put upen a footing very different and-to dispose of that yearly revenue to 
from what they ere en at present. whomsoever they think fit, is no power, or 

But, Sir, I shall leave this general con- | that it ‘is a power which can have no ef- 
sideration, and apply what I have said only | fect but upon such as arc, or design to be 
to the affair now before us. Let us, then, | candidates for the post of watchman? His 
consider what powers the magistrates of | lordship’s great fortune, and the lucrative 
Bristol are already possessed of. In the | post he now enjoys, may make him think 
first place, they are the only judges of all | a revenue of 1&/..a year sucha trifle as 
disputes between citizen and citizen, and | not to be worth asking; but I can tell 
of all crimes committed, or pretended to! him, that there is many a good house- 
have been committed within the said city ; | keeper in Bristol who would be glad to 
and consequently, they have of course the | have such a revenue settled upon a poor 
nomination of ail officers belonging to the | brother perhaps, or upon some more dis- 
said courts, many ef whom must in such a | tant relatior; and every such house- 
populous and rich city have from thence a | keeper will take care not to offend the ma- 
very lucrative employment. In the next, | gistrates by his way of voting at the ward- 
td are the only justices of the peace | mote to beheld in pursuance of this Bill, 
within their city, and as such are invested | or by his way of voting at any future elec- 
with all the powers with which justices of | tion for members of parliament. . 
the peace arc tmvested in any other coun-}| But suppose, Sir, that this power of 
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Ttaising and disposing of 4 or 5,000/. a 
year could have no influence except upon 
such as are watchmen, or such as are re- 
solved to stand candidate for being a 
watchman upon the first vacancy: yet 
even this will have a great effect in favour 
of the magistrates at all future wardmotes, 
and all future elections in the city of Bris- 
tol; for it is so far from being true, that 
no man will be appointed a watchman but 
such a one as would otherwise be entitled 
to relief from his parish: I say, this is so 
far from being true, that by the express 


words of the Bill now before us, the ma-: 


vistrates are directed to chuse able-bodied 
amen to be watchmen, and no able-bodied 
man can be entitled to any relief from his 
parish. Nay, I am persuaded, that few or 
none will be appointed watchmen, but 
such as may have a right to vote at eve 
wardmote to be held in pursuance of this 
-act, and at every future election of mem- 
-bers of parliament; and as in such a num- 
ber of watchmen as must be appointed: for 
the city of Bristol, several vacancies must 
happen every year, not only all the: watch- 
men, but all such 88s may be made to en- 
tertain hopes of being watchmen, will be 
so many dead votes under the direction of 
the magistrates, in every case where they 
have any occasion to ask the votes of their 
fellow-citizens. By this means they will 
have the absolute direction of every ward- 
mote to be held in pursuance of this Bill, 
and consequently an absolute and uncoa- 
troulable power of assessing every citizen 
at what rate they please ; for they are not 
confined to any particular sum, as the ma- 
gistrates of London are; but, on the con- 
trary, by giving them a power to assess 
every man according to his ability, you 
render their power quite arbitrary ; which, 
if they cannot exercise in the wardmote, 
they may, and certainly will, exercise 
upon an appeal. This will add so much 
to their power of directing all future elec- 
tions of members of parliament for that 
city, as will soon put an end to all opposi- 
tion; for as a prudent swimmer allows 
himself to be carried along with the cur- 
rent, when he finds he cannot stem the 
stream, sO & wise man will avoid strug- 
gling against a power which he finds he 
cannot hope to oppose with success; and 
I wish this may not come to be the case 
in an assembly of much greater impor- 
tance, than any that was ever held for 
the city of Bristol. 

I believe it will now appear, Sir, that 
with respect to public constitutional slavery, 
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so far as relates to the city of Bristol, the 
supposition is highly probable, that by this 
Bill, if passed into a law, the citizens of 
that city will be made slaves to their ma- 
gistrates; for under an aristocracy or oli- 
garchy the people may be as abject slaves 
as under the most absolute monarch, and 
the tyranny may be as cruel. This, Sir, 
the citizens of London are happily guarded 
against by the wise form of government 
established in their city. They have no 
occasion to be jealous of any ower that 
can be lodged in their magistrates, because 
they are all chosen by themselves, and 
most of them liable to be removed at the 
end of the year, if they render themselves 
obnoxious to their fellow citizens. Even 
their’ aldermen, though chosen for life, 
must take care to preserve the good will 
of those who chose them, otherwise they 
may not only prevent their arriving at the 
honour of being lord mayor, but also they 
may render any alderman very insignifi- 
cant, even in his own ward, by choosing 
such common-council men as wil] not be 
any way under his.influence; and by an 
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appeal from the sentence or judgment of 


any inferior jurisdiction in the city of Lon- 
don to the lord mayor and aldermen, or to 
the quarter sessions, redress may be ex- 
pected if the appeal be well founded, be- 
cause the aldermen, being chosen by the 
citizens in their respective wards, cannot 
enter into any combination for supporting 
the unjust decrees of one another, which 
they might easily, and probably would do, 
if they could exclude from their court 


every man who would not previously ca: | 


gage to support that combination. 

Now, Sir, with regard to the corrupt 
dependance which the magistrates of Bris- 
tol might be brought under by the minis- 
ter for the time being, no man can think 
such an event improbable, who cousiders 
what is now the case with respect to many 
of our little boroughs, or who considers 
what has been the case for many years 
even of that city itself; for as often as 
there has been any contest between a can- 
didate upon the court interest, and a cap- 
didate upon the country interest, the ma- 
gistrates have generally appeared unanl- 
mously upon the side of the former, we all 
know upon what side they appeared at the 
very lust election; and however much 
some gentlemen may please to extol the 
conduct of the present magistrates, I must 
observe, that their conduct, as magistrates, 
upon that occasion was neither just ner 
impartial; for they took away the licence 
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| on 
. fremn several alehouse-keepers for refusing 
| to vote according to their directions. To 
| this T must add, Sir, that as the magis- 
| tates of Bristol have never hitherto been 
| tle to aequire the absolute direction of 
| the election of members for that city, it 
| bes net as yet been much worth the while 
| fg minister to endeavour to keep them 
| under a corrupt dependance; but when 
| ty have acquired such a direction, which 
by this Bill, if passed into. a law, I think 
| they will do, it will be worth every sninis- 
| te’s while to attempt it; and considering 
' thelarge sunas ef money, and the many 
lentive places, eur ministers have now at 
thir dispasal, we have great reason to sup- 
pre, thet every future minister will nos 
oly attempt it, but attempt it with suc- 
cas: nar ean this reason be in the least 
nvaidated, should it be granted, that the 
wiracy of Bristol must always consist 
d gentlemen of the best fortunes and fa- 
miles in that city or neighbourhood; for 
history will inform us, that public. censti- 
ational slavery was never established in 
ay country, without the concurrence of 
many of the best and richest families in 
the country. , 
As to the third supposition, Sir, which 
the noble lord was pleased to state to the 
Hense, was surprized to hear him say, 
tat the form of government in all our 
ether cities and boroughs could not be put 
on the same model with that of Bristel, 
unless they could all be prevailed en to re- 
ugn their present charters. Does not 
tery one know, that one general act of 
parliament would be sufficient for this pur- 
pose, without any such resignation? We 
all know, that a very material alteration 
was made some years dgo by ict of parlia- 
ent ih the form of government of the 
ety of London, witheut so much as asking 
that city to ale their present charter, 
When I say thie, every gentleman must 
B Lgide mean the famous act of the 11th 
of lis late majesty for regulating elections 
within the city of London; by which it 
vie enacted, no act, order, or ordi- 
mance whatsoever, should be made or 
pewsed in the common-council, without the 
asent of the mayor and aldermen present, 
or the major part of them, nor without the 
awent of the commons present, or the 
major part of them. Was not this a very 
maternal alteration of the form of govern- 
rg tha city of London, yet this was 
ri by act of parliament, without desiring 
oy = Piney to surrender their 
9 
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bringing in of that bill, or to the passi 
ef that act? This shews what may beara: 
and, I believe, no gentleman will take 
upon him te say what may not be done, — 
by act of parliament. What was the rea- 
son why the court in king Charles the 
2nd’s reign took the trouble te bring Que - 
Warrantos, or to prevail with our corpo= ° 
rations to surrender their eharters? Was © 
it not because.they knew that the parliay — 
ment would not:concur in their design, or 
pass any proper act for carrying it into 
execution? If they gould have got an act — 
of parliament empowering the king to reé - 
eal the charters of all our corpotations, 
and to grant them such new charters as he 
might think convenient,.can we imagite 
that the ministers of those days would have - 
been at the trouble to bring any Quo 
Warrantos, or to solicit any surrenders. 
-i1t is certain, I think, Sir, that they 
would not; but whether they would or no, 
the suceess they met with, and the quiet 
submission of the people to the exeeution 
of such an open ard barefaced design 
against their liberties and privileges, is a 
proof, that very dangerous designs may be 
carried inte execution, without raising any 
general alarm ameng the people; for the 
people submitted quietly to this for several 
years: nay, even the parliament which 
met at the beginning of the ensuing 
reign submitted to it; - for they continued 
sitting @ great many days without taking 
any notice of this anti-constitutional proe 
ject, or ef any of those who were concerne 
ed either in advising, or in carrying it inte 
execution ; ner did any of our corporations 
apply to parliament for having their ancient 
privileges restored. So ready were both 
the parliament and people te submit to 
the yoke; and if that king had not very 
soon discovered, nay, I may say, declared 
his resolution to subvert our religion as 
well as our liberties, he might, by a tole- 
rable management of the power he had 
got into his hands over our cities and bo- 
roughs, have established the absolute power 
ef the crown, under the appearance of our 
ancient constitution, that ig to say, an aba 
solute power supported by a corrupt par- 
liament, and enforced by a mercenary 
army; but though the parliament, the 
people, and the army, seemed willing 
enough to have become Protestant slaves, 
they were not willing to become Popish 
slaves, and this it was alone that made way 
for the Revolution. 

I have now, I hope, shewn, Sir, that all 
the suppositions which the noble lord was 
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leased to state to the House as impoasi- 
le, or at least improbable: I say, 1 have 
shewn, that every one of them is not only 
possible, but highly probable; and there- 
fore I hope his lordship will no longer in- 
Bist upon it, that the preservation of our 
constitution and liberties has no concern 
in the present debate. am as much as 
his lordship for preserving the peace and 
_ quiet of the people of Bristol; but I shall 
never be for preserving their peace and 
quiet at the expence of their liberties, and 
much less at the risk of endangering the 
liberties of the people of this kingdom in 
general. I believe it will be granted, that 
the peace and quiet of the people of every 
dity and county of the kingdom would be 
more uniformly preserved, if there were 
no such thing as popular elections: such 
elections, we know, are often attended 
with great disturbance, and sometimes with 
dangerous tumults and riots; but this, I 
hope, will never in this country be adopted 
as a good argument for depriving the peo- 
ple of any share in the government of 
their native country. It is an argument 
-which we should most cautiously guard 
against; because it has always been the 
argument for establishing am absolute mo- 
narchy, or an absolute aristocracy ; and if 
ever any such design should be set on foot 
in this country, this will be the argament 
for putting the government of every city 
and borough in the kingdom upon the 
same model with that of Bristol, which 
argument will be enforced by observin 
and extolling the constant and srolound 
ere and quiet enjoyed for 80 many years 
y the people of Bristol. 
‘ Then, Sir, as to the security of the peo- 
ple of Bristol, they may, it is true, be pro- 
tected against thieves and pickpockets by 
a number of honest and able-bodied watch- 
men; but we have heard of that city’s 
being endangered by an insurrection of 
Colliers. . Against such a danger, I am 
sure, it could not be protected by watch- 
men: it must always be protected by the 
citizens themselves : could we expect that 
@ parcel of slavish minded citizens would 
have spirit enough to protect their city 
against any foreign danger? Therefore, 
in order to preserve a spirit of freedom 
and courage, which always go hand in 
hand amongst the citizens of Bristol, I 
shall be for giving them the nomination of 
their watchmen, as well as charging them 
with the expence of maintaining their 
watchmen ; and if a proper bill should be 
brought in for this purpose, it will be very. 
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easy to put the election of trustees upon 
such a footing as to prevent any dispute, 
or to make every such dispute cognizable 
by the other trustees; for it cannot be 
supposed, that in any one year the election 
of trustees will be disputed. In every parish, 
or every ward, within that city ;.and of 
every such dispute the other trustees 
would certain] be the most proper judges, 
as we are in this House the most proper 
judges of all disputed elections: by this 
means the magistrates will have nothing 
to do with the appointment or govern- 
ment of the watchmen, which wil} prevent 
any dispute between them and the trus- 
tees; and when a watchman is brought 


before a magistrate for a breach of the — 


peace in the Speer Pape office, we 
may expect that he will judge more impar- 
tially, Pod punish more severely, than 
when he has himself the appointment of 
such watchmen. As onthe other hand, 
the trustees, who are chosen by the peo- 
ple, will be more ready to remove a watch- 
man, upon the se ees of any citizen 
for neglect of duty, than we can suppose 
@ magistrate will be, who has no depend- 
ance upon the citizens. 

From all which I must conclude, Sir, 
that if we have any true regard for the li- 
berties and security of the people of this 


kingdom in general, or for the liberties - 


and security of the people of Bristol iu 
particular, we must order this Bill te be 
withdrawn, and anew Bill to be brought 
in for lodging the pewer of eee 
maintaining, and well governing a Nightly 
Watch within that city in the citizens 
themselves. - 3 : 
Mr. William Pitt - 


. Sir; if the constitution or form of 
government of this kingdom in general be 


Zee amt ss —! —_ ra * 


wisely contrived for the preservation of — 


public liberty, and for preventing the in- 
troduction or establishment of arbitrary 


power, then when two different sorts of | 
regulations are proposed for the govern-" 


ment of any particular city, the only right 
way of judging which is best, is to me 


which is most consonant to our constitu- . 


tion in general. Now, Sir, if according to 
this rule we examine the regulation 


pro- 
pore to be established by the Bill now. 
fore us, and compare it with the regula~ 


tion proposed by the hon. gentleman at 


the beginning of this debate, I believe, it _ 


will very plainly appear, that the former. 
is most consonant to eur constitution in 


general; for the difference between the 


1 
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two is plainly this, that by the former it. is 

d to lodge the executive power, 
so far as relates to the Nightly Watch, ‘in 
the magistracy of Bristol, whereas by the 
snag wh areas lodge it in the po- 
pulace of that city; and every one knows, 
that one of the most essential rules of our 
constitution, and one that has the most 
contributed towards the preserving of pub- 
lic liberty, is that of-having the executive 
power ultimately lodged in the crown, that 
B to say, in ministers, istrates, or offi- 
cers nominated and appointed by the 
crown, or ip some cases chosen by the 
people, in their several districts, by virtue 
efa power from the crown. This, I say, 
Sir, bas contributed the most towards the 
preservation of our form of government, 
which has now lasted: much longer than 
any limited form of government that was 
ever established, from whence alone the 
wisdom of it is apparent, but becomes 
mach more so, when we consider the fate 
ef all the old commonwealths we read of 


in history ; for all of them were undone by: 


trusting too much of the executive power 
in the hands of the populace. .The people 
in every country are always extravagant in 
their love as well as their hatred; and 
when they have the executive power in 
their hands, they have generally at Jast 
trusted so much of it, or trusted it so long, 
in the hands of some popular minion, as to 
enable him to make a property of the sa- 
ered deposit, and by that means usurp the 
whole er of the commonwealth ; and 
the misfortune is, that if the people happen 
to recover from such an usurpation, they 
never take warning, but trust again and 
again, till some such usurper finds means 
not only to possess himself of absolute 
er, but to transmit .it to whomsoever 
leases. to appoint for his successor. 

| This, Sir, was-the very.case of the Ro- 
man republic; for whilst the executive 
was continued in the hands of the 
Patricians, the liberties of the people were 


lnviolably preserved; but after the law 
was for admitting the Plebeians 
mto the consulship, the executive power 


came at last to be lodged wholly in the 
populace, so that no man, not even the 
- most distinguished Patrician, could aspire 
to the honour of being consul, unless he 
was a favourite with the populace. What 
was the consequence ? the populace con- 
tmaed Marius so long in power, as to en- 
able him to u the sole and absolute 


abate of the republic. Did they 
om thence take warning} No, Sir: 
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after they had got rid of him by death, 
and afterwards of all his faction by the 
help of Sylla; and after a had got rid 
of the usurped power of Sylla, by his moat 
extraordinary resignation, they in a few. 
years did the same thing again in favour 


_of Julius Cesar, whom they invested with 


so much power, and continued him se 
long in the exercise of it, that they en- 
abled him to put a final end to public li. 
berty ;. for after him there was nothing but 
faction and confusion, till Augustus Cesar. 
found means to establish himself in the. 
possession of a sole and absolute power, 
and to transmit it to his successor. The 
case was the same in this country not 
much above a century ago: an enthusias- 
tic populace, by the defeat and murder of 


their sovereign, -had got the whole power 
of the gevernment into their hands, and 


erected tlemselves into a commonwealth :. 
could they keep what they had thus got 
possession of? No, Sir. They trusted so 


much. of the executive power in the hands 
of their general Cromwell, that in a few 


years he was enabled to usurp the whole 
power of the government, and to put an: 
end to'their infant commonwealth. This. 
was foreseen by some of the wisest heads 
among them; but they could not open 
the eyes of the populace, who are always 
so blinded by their love or their hatred, 
that they can never judge of any future 


‘event; and we might now have been. 
‘groaning under the most abject slavery, if 
‘Providence had not made it necessary for 


Monk to restore our ancient constitution. . 

_1 could give many other examples, Sir,. 
of the fatal consequence of trusting the 
executive power of a government in the 
hands ef the populace, but these I chose, 
to mention as being best known to every 
gentleman in the House. From these we 
may see the wisdem of our constitution ; 
aad from these I must cenclude, that our 


adopting the regulation which the hon. 


entleman was pleased to propose, and re- 


Jecting that which is proposed by the Bill. 
now before us, would be of the most dan- 


gerous consequence to the liberties of the. 
ople of Bristol. Nor can I see, Sir, 
ow it is possible for the magistrates of: 
Bristol to make such a use of any power. 
they are now of, or of any power, 
that is to be by this Bill lodged in their, 
hands, as can enslave any man in that 
city, so as to oblige him to give his vote 
according to their direction, either at the 
wardmote for assessing the citizens pur- 


ayant to this act, or at any future election 
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for members of parliament; for however 
tempting the post of watchman, or of any. 
little officer belonging to the city courts, 
may be to a man in beggarly circum- 
stances, it can have no commanding in- 
fluence upon any man above that condi- 
tien; and supposing, that the magis- 
trates could by this means'secute a dozen 
or a score of beggarly votes in every ward 
of that city, yet this could have no weight 
in an assembly which must always consist 
of so many hundreds. of citizens in easy 
eircumstances, every one of whom would, 
for his own sake, be obliged to take care, 
that ne unjyst and oppressive rate should 
be imposed upon any ef Ins fellow-citi- 
zens in that ward. . : 


But, Sir, it has been insinuated as if 


the magistrates may do by an appeal what 
they find they cannot doin the wardmote: 
that is to say, if they cannot prevail with 
the wardmote to over-rate a man against 
whom they have a resentment, they may 
do it. by way of appeal. How this may 
be done, I cannot really see; for as I take 
it, no man will ever appeal to the magis- 
trates in the : aha sessions, but such as 
think themselves aggrieved by having 
been over-rated by the. wardmote; dnd 
therefore; though the- magistrates ray 
perhaps, upon an appeal, dimimish the 
rate imposed by the wardmote, they can- 
not upon such an appeal inerease it ; and 
the allowing of an appeal to the megis- 
trates upon such an occasion is not only, 
im my opinion, absolutely necessary, but 
is agreeable to what was established in the 
city of London by the act for enlightenin 

their streets; for by that aet it was enacted, 


that if any person should think himself 


aggrieved by the tax imposed upen him, 
he might appeal to the court of lord 
yaayor and aldermen, whose judgment 
should be final and conclusive. =_— 

- Thus, Sir, we must see that, with regard 
te the , 
towards the expence of these watehmen, 
the magistrates may relieve one who has 
been uppreeses by his fellow-vitizens in 
the wardmote, but they cannot oppress 
any man, or lay preater tax upon him 
than his fellow citizens have thought rea- 
sonable ; and with regard to their power 
over the wardmote assembled for this pur- 
pose, they are so far fram getting any 
power over it hy thfs act, that they cannot 
so much as be present as magistrates: 
some'may be there as guardians of ttre 
poor, or as inhabitants of the ward; beat no 


ene of them ean appear there in right ef 
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alderman, er cemmen- 
council man. But now suppose, that the 
magistrates should gain euch an influence 
over the several wardmotes, asto get them 
te assess every inhabitant of their respec- 
tive ward at what rate they please, yet the 
highest sum that can be, by this means, 
latd upon any man within that city, cannot 
be supposed to have such an influence, as 
to oblige him to vote at any election for 
members of parliament, according to the 
direction of the magistrates; for it is not 
to be supposed, that the tax upon any par- 
ticular citizen can amount to above 5 or 
64. and 2 or 3i. a year, more or less, can 
never have such an influence upon any rach 
man, as to deprivé him ef his freedem to 
vote as he may think fit at any future elec- 
tion. Besides, if the magistrates should 
attempt by any such means to influence an 
election, they would be liable to be pu- 
nished by this House’; and upon proof of 
such a complaint a Bill would certainly be 
ordered to be brought in, fer some proper 
alteration in the form of government of 
that city. | 

This alone, Sir, is with me a sufficient 
argument fer not giving myself much 
trouble about the form of government es- 
tablished in any of our cities or boroughs ; 
for while we sit here, and while we pre- 
serve our freedom and independency, f 
am sure, that due care will be taken to 
prevent any magistrate’s making use of 
the power with which he is invested by the 
king’s charter, either to the prejudice of 
public liberty in general, er to the oppres- 
sion of any one who is subjeet to his power ; 
therefore I do not think it worth our while 
to reject the Bill now before us, and to be 
at the trouble of costriving any new 
scheme for establishing, maintaining, and. 
well governing a nightly watch withm the 
city of Bristol ; and as it has been on beth 
sides confessed, that some such Bil is ne- 
cessary, I shall be fer ie i aad poing 
threugh with that now © U6. 


Mr. William Northey : 


Sir; I was plad to hear the CoBsi- 
deration of our national form of govers- 
ment introduced into this debate, because 
that consideration must ise! shew 
the tendeney which the Bristol form of 
government has to the establishment of 
slavery and arbitrary power. That the 
executive power of our gevernment 18 


ledged in the crewn I shall readily grart, . 


but at the sametime I must observe, that by 
eur constitution the king cannet by him~ 
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self alone do any act of government, of 
command any thing to be done: every 
order of his ought regularly to be in 
writing, and to pass through the proper 
ofice to which it belongs, by being coun- 
tersigned by the chief officer of that office ; 
and if without this formality any man 
should take upon him to execute the king’s 
order, he would, notwithstanding its being 
in writing, be liable to have his conduct 
enquired inte, and might be punished by 
sarlameni, if upon such enquiry it sheuld 

, that what he had done was preju- 
dicial to the state, or otherwise inconsistent 
with our conatitution. On the other hand, 
whea the king’s ordets are countersigned 
by the proper officer, though it be an es- 
tablished maxim of ovr constitution, that 
the king can do ne wrong, nor be subjected 
to any punishment, yet the officer who 
comtersigne his orders, though by his ex- 

command, may be punished by par- 
pais if those orders be illegal or op- 
pressive upon any subject. 

Thus, Sir, though the executive power 
be lodged in the crown, yet by our consti- 
tution it is in every instance liable to a 
eheck, and where is that check lodged? 
Not in a set of men chosen by the crown, 
or by one another, but in two assemblies, 
gat of ip of which is yates 

e e, and every member of the 
ether ges nce only a right to be there as 
long as he lives, but to transmit the same 
henour to his posterity. And with respect 
to the former of these two assemblies, no 
mewber thereof can continue to enjoy that 
honour above seven years, unless ai 
fe ia geome of their districts should from 

is former conduct judge him fit to be 
again trusted with the guardianship of their 
liberties, which they certainly would not, 
or at least ought not, if he had refused to 
coneur in the prosecution of any minister, 
who oun advised, countersigned, or 
executed any royal order that was preju- 
dicial to the state, imeonsistent wah. one 
constitution, or oppressive upon the sub- 


From trenee, Sir, gentlemen may see 
how secately the people are by our consti- 
. tution guarded against any bad use of the 
exécutive power, which is the only one of 
the three powers of government that can 
ay. way be said to be solely lodged in the 
crown ; for m to the jurisdictive power, 
though the king sppoints the judges, yet 
we know, that an appeal lies from them to 

thent ; and betes, they are liable to 
progetated and punished by parliament, 
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if they should appear to have been guilt 
of manifest injustice or partiality in" their 
proceedings : nay, even in their proceedings 
they are circumscribed by the people in 
their several districts; for they can pass no 
sentence either in civil or criminal matters, 
until the facts have been found proved by 
a jury. And though the ether House now 
claim the ‘sole right of determining all ap- 
peals from the king’s judges, yet even upon 
their determinations the people will always 
have some sort of check by means of thie 
Hovse; for if the other House should ever 
begin to be partial and unjust in their de- 
terminations, which to their honour they 
could never yet be accused of, thi¢ House, 
in conjunction with the erown, would find 
means to rectify what had been done amiss, 
and to prevent the like in time to come. 

Then with respect to the legislative 
power, we all know, Sir, that the crown, 
and the two Houses of Parliament, by 
having each a negative in the passing of 
any law, become thereby a check upon 
each other ; and even the people in general 
have some sort of share in the legislature ; 
for whilst our constitution is preserved, the 

eral voice of the people, especially when 
ounded in justice and the public good, 
must always have great influence upon the 
resolutions of this House; and our resolu. 
tions, when established upon the same 
foundation, must always have their due 
weight with the other two branches of our 
legislature, with respect to the passing of 
any law which the people think necessary 
for their security or happiness, or the re- 
pealing of any law which they by expe- 
rience have found to be inconsistent with 
either. 

From this short account of our national 
constitution, Sir, we may see in what out — 
national liberty consists : it consists chiefly 
in this, that with respect to the three 
principal powers of government, ito one 
man, nor any one assembly of men, can in 
any of the three act arbitrarily witheut 
being checked and controuled by some 
other; and the last and supreme check is 
the general veice of the people. There- 
fore, whilst our constitution is preserved, 
we may with some propriety say, *‘ Vox 
‘ Populi est Vox Det; and whilst this is 
the case, the ‘ Salus Populi’ will be the 
‘ suprema Lex’ to every man of common 
prudence that may have a share m our go- 
vernment. Can this be said to be the case 
with respect to the form of government e8- 
tablished in the city of Bristol? There, 
the executive, the jurisdictive, and the 
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- legislative power, are all lodged in one as- 
sembly, consisting of but a very few mem- 
bers who chuse one another, and who pass 
what laws and what sentences they please, 
and execute those laws and those sentences 
in what manner they please, without any 
check or controul from any man, or as- 
sembly of men, within that city; nor have 
they the least dependance upon the citi- 
zens, either for their election into that as- 
sembly, or for influencing their proceed- 
ings after they are there ; from whence, I 
think, I may justly conclude, that the citi- 
zens of Bristol, as citizens, are subject to 

as arbitrary a power as ever was establish- 
ed in any country. -. : 
_ This we may be convinced of, Sir, if we 
will but examine with attention their se- 
veral charters, especially the last, which 
€oncludes with a general grant and con- 
firmation of all the jurisdictions, liberties, 
ela and franchises, exemptions, privi- 

Jeges, emoluments, and _ hereditaments 
whatsoever, not thereby altered, as the 
ever before had or enjoyed, notwithstand- 
ing their having been ill used, not used, or 
abused, or discontinued. From these 
charters we shall see, that the supreme 
government of that city is lodged in an as- 
sembly, consisting of a mayor, 12 alder- 
men,.and 30 common-council men, which 
is-called the common-council of that city ; 
and though in former times the members, 
or most of the members of this assembly, 
were chosen by the citizens, yet custom so 
far prevailed, and is now established by 
charter, that the citizens have not now the 
least share in the election of any one of 
them; for when any one dies, or is re- 
moved, a new one is chosen in his room by 
&@ majority of the rest. Then as to the 
power of this assembly, itis monstrous, con- 
sidering how the members acquire their 
right to sit there; for first, as to the legis- 
lative power of government, those self- 
created and irremovable counsellors have 
@ power to make what bye-laws they 
please, and to enforce those laws by what 
punishments, fines, or amerciaments the 
please, without the least regard to the ad. 
vice or consent of their fellow-citizens, 
and without any restraint but of their not 
being repugnant or contrary to the laws of 
I:ngland ; which is really a greater, or at 
least a more independent power than is 
lodged in King, Lords, and Commons ; for 
as we of this House are chosen by the 
people, and must at the end of 7 years 
again apply to them for our re-election, we 
must have a regard to the voicé of the peo- 
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with t to every law we 
Bed the thier two branches of oar es 
gislature can make no law without our 
consent. Then as to the jurisdictive power, 
it is wholly lodged in a few of the mem- 
bers of this assembly, or the officers chosen 
by them; for the mayor and aldermen of 
Bristol are not only justices of the 
but of oyer and terminer, and ef gaol de- 
livery, within that city; and as to all dis- 
utes relating to property, they must all 
be tried and determined by officegs chosen 
by this council or assembly ; for no citizen 
is to sue, or to be sued, for any estate lying 
within the liberties of the city, or for any 
contract, bargain, or trespass, within the 
same, but before the courts established by 
charter or custom within the city. And 
lastly, as to the executive power, it is 
wholly lodged in this one assembly, or in 
such officers as are chosen by them, and 
accountable fpr their conduct to them 
alone: nay, they have in their hands not 
only the whole of the executive power, 
but also the absolute disposal of all the 
revenues of that city, and of all fines and 
amerciaments levied by them, without any 
account to be rendered to any man, or te 
any other assembly whatever. : 
n short, Sir, the citizens of Bristol 
have not now any one badge of English 
liberty remaining, but that of being tned 
by a jury of their neighbours, and that of 
chusing their own representatives in par- 
liament ; and if you make but a very little 
addition to the power of their magistrates, 
you will leave them nothing but a shadow 
of either of these; for what advantage 
can I reap from a trial by jury, if I can 
have no jury but of such as must for their 
own safety determine against me? Or 
could the citizens of Bristol be properly 
said to have the choice of their own repre- 
sentatives in parliament, when no candi- 
date could expect success if the i 
trates should declare against him? Yet thi 
Iam convinced will in avery few years 
be the case, both as to trial by jury, and aa 
to the choice of members of parliament, 
in the city of Bristol, if you make the ad- 
dition now proposed to the power ef the 
magistracy of that city; for as to trial by 
jury, let us consider, that the sheriffs are 
annually chosen by the common-council, 
and that being common-council men, as, 


‘they always must be, they will be in h 


of being chosen aldermen upon the first 
vacancy after they have served the office o€ 
sheriff; therefore whilst they are in that 


office, they will be as subservient as possi- 
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ble to those that are the leading men in the 
common-council; and from such sheriffs 
can any man expect an impartial jury, if 
he happens to‘have the misfortune to be 
upon bad terms with the leading man in 
the common-council?. This alone, Sir, 
may shew how much the magistracy have 
kalready in their power to distress any 
citizen who very arrogantly, as they may 
allit, sets up to be independent of them ; 
tnd if to this you add the disposal of such 
asum of money as they may raise year 
by this Bill, if passed. into a law, it will 
songive them an absolute power over all 
future elections of members of parliament 
for that city. The rich and independent 
part of the citizens may for some time be 
able to make head against them ; but the 
ey of such a sum of money yearly, 

by degrees engage such numbers of 
the poorer sort in their interest as to ena- 
blethem to have always a majority, not 
caly at every election, but at every ward- 
mote; and their perpetual success at the 
latter will secure their success at every 
former, which in a short time will put an 
= to all opposition either at the one or 


That this will be the case of the city of 
Bristol in a very small number of years, if 
this Bil] napa into a law, 1 am fully con- 
vinced, Sir ; fur whatever the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last may think of the post 
of a watchman or night constable, there 
are m Bristol, and in every county of the 

om, a great number of voters who 
would be glad of 18/. a year, in a way 
cannot much interfere with their 
other sort of business, and many who can 
no way be said to be in beggarly circum- 
stances, and yet would think themselves 
very much obliged to any one who should 
give a post of 18/. a year to some poor 
relation; therefore 5 or 6,000/. a year to be 
of in this way, must always have 
great influence both in the wardmote, and 
at every election; and this sort of influence 
it is impossible for this House to take any 
notice of, because when a man votes as 
privately directed by the magistrates, it is 
impossible to prove that- he does so for 
the sake of a watchman’s place, or in 
hopes of having the next vacancy ; conse- 
quently the effect of this influence can no 
way be prevented, and when this influence 
is added to all the other sorts of influence 
which the magistrates are already pos- 
sessed of, we may easily judge what an ef- 
fect it will soon have upon every future 
election. ..° . 
4 
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- This effect, Sir, as well as every other 
bad effect that is to be apprehended from 
the ‘monstrous power lodged, or to be 
lodged in the common council of Bristol, 
must be the more terrible to the citizens, 
as it is so easy for that assembly, from the 
nature of their constitution, to prevent 
any divisions ever happening among them. 
If such a division should happen, a citizen 
might have a chance to protect himself 
against the revenge or resentment of some 
of the members of this assembly, by the 
friendship and patronage of ‘some of the 
rest; but as they have themselves the sole 
ower of filling up every vacancy that shall 
ppen in their assembly, they will take 
care not to admit any one but such as the 
leading man can depend on; and if any 
new member should after being chosen 
rove refractory, and begin to foment a 
ivision among them, they have an- easy 
and an expeditious way by their constitu- 
tion to get rid of him; for it is but ac- 
cusing him of some misbehaviour, of which 
they are themselves the judges, and after 
declaring that he has thereby forfeited his 
seat in that assembly, they may order ano- 
ther to be chosen in his room, as eve 
member is by their last charter to have his 
seat there only whilst he behaves well; 
and by their old charters, the mayor and 
aldermen are expressly impowered, at their 
discretion, to remove and depose any of 
the aldermen, whensoever they shall please, 
and to chuse another in the room of the 
alderman so by them deposed. 

Having now, Sir, it aassationy nature 
of our national form of government, and 
likewise that of the form of government 
established in the city of Bristol, eve 

entleman must see what a material dif- 
erence there is between them: in the 
former no one of the three chief powers of 
government is. lodged in any one man; or 
in any assembly of men, without being 
checked and controuled by some other ¢; 
and in the exercise of every one of these 
powers some regard must be had to the 
voice of the people in general: in the 
latter all the three chief powers of govern- 
ment are lodged in one assembly of men 
closely united together, without any check 
or controul: which assembly, by the nature 
of its constitution, is under no necessity 
to have the least regard to the voice of 
the people in their exercise of any one of 
these powers. Must not every gentleman 
from hence see, that the form of govern- 
ment established in the city of Bristol is 
as absolute and arbitrary as any aristo- 
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cratical form of government that was ever, 
or ever can be established ; and that the 
citizens of that city would be as absolute 
slaves as the people in Turkey, if it were 
not for the restraint which their magis- 
trates are under, not to act in direct op- 
position to the laws of the kingdom. 

But now, Sir, as to this restraint, how 


"are they to be kept under it? Not surely 


by any complaint or prosecution in any of 

courts of Westminster-hal]l : for it 
would be almost impossible for any private 
men to go through with such a prosecu- 
tion at his own expence against the cor- 
poration of Bristol; and he could not de- 
pend upon being supported by any volun- 
tary contribution amongst his fellow-citi- 
zens: therefore no prudent man will ever 
engage insuch an undertaking. ‘The only 
method then by which the citizens of 
Bristal can prevent their being as much 
slaves ta their magistrates, as the people 
in Turkey are to their bashaws, is to 
choose two gentlemen for their representa- 
tives mn parliament, who are independent 
of their magistrates: whilst they can do 
this, it will be easy for their representatives 
to lay their complaints befere this House, 
and if upon enquiry it should appear, that 
the magistrates had made any by-laws re- 
pugnant to the laws of England, or had 
in any thing acted in an oppressive man- 
ner, or directly contrary to the laws of the 
kingdom, this House would certainly ad- 
dress hig majesty to order his attorney-ge- 
neral to prosecute them. But this, which is 
the only resource the citizens of Bristol 
have sgainat the worst of all slaveries, that of 
an aristooratical slavery, you will deprive 
them of by the passing of this Bill into a 
law; for it is evident, 1 think, that after a 
few years, and after perhaps two or three 
unsuccessful attempts on the part of the 
people, the representatives for that city 
will always be chosen, not by the people, 
but by the magistrates. 

From hence, Sir, we must see the ne- 
ceasity of not lodging the establishment 
and government of a nightly watch in the 
magistrates of Bristol; and if it be not 
lodged in them, it ean be lodged no where 
but in trustees to be chosen by the people 
in their several wards, as they are now in 
the several parishes of Westminster. To 
eall this a lodging of the executive power 
im the populace is really surprising; for 
watchmen have no share of the executive 
power, they are only assistants te the con- 
stables, as every subject is obliged to be, 
and ere employed and paid, that they may 
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be yoady for that pu when thie other 
subjects are in their ; consequently, 
the trastees whe are to have the govern- 
ment of them, cannot be said to have any 
share of the executive power ; and if this 
could be properly said, it would not be in- 
cenaistent with our constitution, which in 


many cases, ially in our cities and 
boroughs, has odg in the le the 
choice of those who are employed in the 


executive part of our government; and 
even in our counties it was originally the 
same, for the sheriff or shire-reve was ori- 
ginally chosen by the freeholders, as the 
coroner is to this day. 

After what 1 have said, Sir, I have no 
great occasion to take notice of the ree 
marks made by the hon. gentleman whe 
spoke last upon the Roman government ; 
for our form of government is so different 
from theirs, that no just lel can be 
drawn from the one te the other. And 
to conclude, if the establishment and go- 
vernment of a nightly watch ia Bristol 
were lodged in trustees to be chosen by 
the people, I should not be against an ap-. 
peal from them, with regard to their as- 
sessments, to the magistrates in their 
quarter sessions; because if upon such 
appeal the magistrates should be guilty of 
manifest injustice, by diminishing the as- 
sessment of a favourite citizen too much, 
or increasing that of one they did not like 
too much, the trustees would be such a 
body of men as might stand against the 
corporation, and might procure redress 
either from the king’s courts, or from par- 
liament, which no private man could at 
his own expence undertake. I have said, 
increasing as well as diminishing the 
assessment upon an appeal; because it is 
certain, that any man who thinks his 
neighbour assessed too low may appeal, as 
well as he who thinks himself assessed too 
high ; and as in the latter case the judges 
upon the appeal may diminish the assess- 
ment, so in the former they may certainly 
increase the assessment as much as they 
please, and may raise it to a very extra- 
vagant height, when there is no possibility 
of contesting their determination, or get~ 
ting them punished for their injustice, 
which will be the case if the Bill new be- 
fore us should be passed into a lew. 


The question upon @ division wss car- 
ried in the negative by 158 te 71. And 
on the 19th the Bill was passed. 


Supplies granted.] The total of the 
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supply granted this session, was 4,073,7791. 
one million of which was granted to his 
majesty for enabling him to augment his 
forces by land and by sea; 20,000/. sub- 
sidy was granted to the elector of Bavaria, 
and 32,000/. to the king of Poland. Lit- 
tle or no opposition was made in the com- 
mittee of supply to those grants. It was 
well known that the French were exerting 
themselves at Brest,’ and other of their 
ports, in fitting out a powerful naval ar- 
mament, on board of which a great body 
of land forces was to be embarked; and 
they made no secret, that the whole was 
designed to support their settlements in 
North America. It was evident that the 
court of Versailles would never have ven- 
tured upon this bold measure in the then 
imperfect state of their marine, had they 
not trusted to the superiority of their land 
force in Europe for invading his majesty’s 
German dominions, and therevy engaging 
him to make a peace upon their own 
tems. For this reason it was that those 
foreign subsidies met with no opposition 
in the committee of supply. 


Debate in the Commons on the Lottery.] 


Amongst the other Resolutions made by 
the Committee of Ways and Means, one 
was, * That a sum not exceeding one mil- 
lion, be raised by way of lottery ; 100,0001. 
thereof to be deducted for the benefit of 
the public, and the remaining 900,000/. to 
be charged on the produce of the sinking 
fund, at the rate of 3/. per cent. per 
annum, to commence from the 5th of Ja- 
nuary, 1756. The tickets to be 10¥. each; 
two pounds whereof to be paid down at 
the time of subscribing by way of deposit ; 
iuch subscription to be finally closed at 
hve o’clock in the afternoon of the 15th 
of this instant April: and in case a larger 
sum than the said million shall be sub- 
scnbed within the said term, a proportion- 
able reduction upon such expence shall, 
& near as possible, be made out of each 
subscriber’s share.?? This particular is 
mentioned here, as a proof of the distress 
the government was at this time under to 
raise money. And indeed the lottery did 
Not pass the Commons without some ani- 
madversion; and in particular the follow- 
lng Speech,* which was made against it. 


Sir; we are now called upon by our 
sovereign, and, perhaps, required by the 
‘tate of our affuirs, to form some sete 
for the supply of extraordinary expences. 
a ee en 


* From the Gentleman’s Magazine. - 
[VOL. XV, J 
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To contrive any new means of supplying 
the wants of the government must be al- 
lowed to be very difficult in a state like 
that of the British nation; a nation over- 
whelmed with taxes, which, if we may 
judge of the future by the past, are never 
to be remitted; and encumbered with 
debts, which no continuance of peace is 
likely to make less, though not only every 
war, but every distant sound of war, is 
suffered to increase. Some expedient 
must, however, be found in days of neces- 
sity, even by those who have negligently 
suffered all expedients to be exhausted. 
We are told that the danger of our coun- 
try now urges us to raise money, and the 
only question is, by what means it shall be 
raised. a 

Our undertakers of pecuniary business 
do not, indeed, seem to think with much 
intenseness upon this exigence, however 
perplexing and distressing to vulgar under- 


standings. They may, perhaps, talk of | 


enquiry and deliberation, but, under all 
the gravity of public counsellors, they are 
probably laughing at those, whose inex- 
perience in ministerial practices, or zeal 
or the general interest, disposes them to 
enquire with solicitude, or deliberate with 
seriousness. The factors between the 
treasury and the public are never without 
a scheme sufficient for the present pur- 
pose, and therefore proportionate to the 
wishes of men, who provide only for the 
present hour; and while they can supply 
the demand of the year, are little inclined 
to look forward to another. While others 
are endeavouring to discover how the state 
may be supplied, without injury to indivi- 
duals, these men repose at ease upon a 
support which never fails; and, at last, 
expect the thanks of the public for pro- 
posing a lottery. | 

On this, therefore, as on former occa- 
sions, a lottery is to be tried. I am so far 
of the same opinion with those whom I 
oppose, that believe a lottery likely to 
produce the sum desired, perhaps a much 
greater sum, and in much less time than 
the term limited. The efficacy of their 
scheme I readily admit; but the most effi- 
cacious methods are not always those 
which ought first to be tried, or to be made 
useless by frequent practice; they are 
more properly reserved to times of dan- 
ger, as the last refuge of distress, and to be 
tried only when others have failed. To 
no such time, Sir, are we yet come, and 
therefore I am unwilling yet to raise 
money by a lottery. 

[2h] 


» 
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It is known to every man who looks 
upon the world, that vice, like other 
sublunary things, has its variations and vi- 
cissitudes, that, at certain times, a particu- 
Jar species of wickedness grows untashion- 
able and obsolete, and some new mode of 
licentiousness rises up by accident or ex- 
ample, which, for a time, seduces a com- 
_ munity, and then gives way to some crime 
of more novelty and greater attraction. 
The great duty of government is to ob- 
serve the sredomidant corruption, and to 
provide antidotes for the present epidemi- 
cal disease of their morals; nor can any 
man more grossly betray his trust, than 
he, who, being placed as the superinten- 
dant of the people, shall inflame a passion, 
already too hot to be restrained by the 
laws, and diffuse the contagion of a vice, 
which is already catching man after man, 
and spreading trom one rank of the com- 
munity to another. 

The moral disease of the present gene- 
ration is well known to be the love of 
gaming; a desire to emerge into sudden 
riches ; a disposition to stake the future 
against the present, and commit their 
fortunes, themselves, and their posterity, 
to chance. The consequence of this perni- 
cious passion is hourly seen in the distress 
of individuals, the ruin of families, the ex- 
travagance and luxury of the successful, 
and rage and fraud of those that miscarry ; 
this, therefore, is the vice, at least one of 
tle vices, against which the whole artillery 
of power should be employed. From 
gaming the people should be dissuaded by 
instruction, withdrawn by example, and 
deterred by punishment. To game, whe- 
ther with or without good fortune, should 
be made ignominious ; he that grows rich 
by it ought to be deemed as a robber, and 
he that is impoverished, as a murderer of 
himself. 

Yet, what are the men entrusted with 
the administration of the public now pro- 
posing? What, but to increase this lust 
of irregular acquisition, and to invite the 
whole nation to a practice which the laws 
condemn, which policy disapproves, and 
which morality abhors? For ‘lint is a lot- 
tery but a game? 

Let us consider the motives that fill 
every lottery with subscribers, who seldom 
know, or care to know, the terms on 
which they advance their money, or num- 
ber the chances of gain or loss. The 
ground of this, as of every other adven- 
ture, is the hope of profit. But, in other 
adventures, the possibility of profit is in 
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exact proportion to the share of the capi- 
tal stock, and therefore hope has less op- 
portunity to delude with dreams of wealth ; 
but, in a lottery, the whole distribution is 
given up to chance, with whom every man 
is at liberty to believe himself a favourite, 
and whose bounty he therefore anticipates, 
in proportion to the natural sanguineness 
of his temper. 

The persons who risk their money in 
lotteries are, I believe, for the most part, 
the needy or extravagant; those whom 
misery mikes adventurous, or expence 
makes greedy. And of these, the needy 
are often ruined by their loss, and the 
luxurious by their gain. He whose little 
trade, industriously pursued, would find 
bread for his family, diminishes his stock 
to buy a ticket, and waits with impatience 
for the hour which shall determine his 
lot ; a blank destroys all his hopes, and he 
sinks at once into negligence and idleness. 
The spendthrift, if he miscarries, Is not 
reclaimed; but if he succeeds, is confirm- 
ed in his extravagance, by finding that his 
wants, however multiplied, may be so 
easily supplied. . 

It is universally allowed, that reward 
should be given only to merit, and that, 
as far as human power can provide, every 
man’s condition should be regulated by 
his merit. This is the great end of esta- 
blished government, which lotteries seem 
porno contrived to counteract. Ina 
ottery, the good and bad, the worthless 
and the valuable, the stupid and wise, 
have all the same chance of profit. That 
wealth which ought only to be the reward 
of honest industry, will fall to the lot of 
the drone, whose whole merit is to pay his 
stake, and dream of his ticket. 

If yet the whole mischief is the riches 
of a few sluggards, this practice, though it 
could not be commended, might be borne; 
but it is dangerous to teach mankind 4 
way to riches, which requires neither skill 
nor industry to travel. All men naturally 
desire wealth, and most men are naturally 
averse from labour ; and therefore easily 
encourage the hope which promises the 
attainment of what they wish, and an 
escape from what they dread. The sight 
of one thus fortuitously blessed with afflu- 
ence, and rioting in plenty, which was the 
gift of a lucky moment, will stop hundreds 
in the career of diligence; they will gaze 
awhile with envy, and then think on ml 
tation; they will grow impatient of the 
slow profit of their callings, and resolve to 
wait upon that fortunate wheel, which can 
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at ance set them free from their irksome 
business, and make life a perpetual holi- 


OF these the greater part will necessa- 
rly be disappointed, but their frenzy is 
sidom cured; they continue to despise 
labour, and live on with indolent expecta- 
tion of another lottery, which, like the 
fomer, mocks them with disappoint- 
ment. Industry and frugality are the 
oly causes of national wealth; but 
ltteries lure the diligent from their work, 
ad entice the frugal to expence. Lot- 
tenes may be truly said to have made 
many poor, but none rich. The presents 
of fortune are seldom husbanded with 
much care, or employed to any other pur- 
pose than that of expensive vanity, or 
luxurious vice. I hope, therefore, that I 
shall not be censured, as opposing the mi- 
ustry from perverseness or caprice, if 1 
declare, that f am desirous to raise the sum 
now required, rather by any other method 
than that of a lottery. 


The King’s Message concerning an 
Augmentation of the korces.*] March 
25. The following Message from his ma- 
jesty was sent down to the Lords: 

“ GeorGE R. 

“His majesty, having at the beginning 
of this session deciarodl that his principal 
object was to preserve the public tran- 
quillity, and at the same time to protect 
those possessions which make one great 
source of the commerce and wealth of his 
kingdoms, now finds it necessary to ac- 
quaint the House of Lords, that the pre- 


* “The nation, at the time this Message 
was delivered, ws so strongly convinced of 
the wisdom and necessity of a war with France, 
that a most dutiful Address was unanimously 
Yoted in answer to the Message, and a million 
was granted. The earl of Albemarle, the Eng- 
lish ambassador at Paris, had been dead for 
come time; and though the French, in all 
their sea-ports, were making the greatest pre- 
parations for supporting their encroachments 
in America, yet the strongest assurances came 
England from that ministry, that no such 
pei guheree were making, and that no hosti- 

y was intended by France against Great 
Britain or her dependencies, These assurances 
Were generally communicated to the British 
minstry by the duke of Mirepoix, the French 

dor, who was himself so far imposed 
upon, that he believed them to be sincere, and 
did ali in his power to prevent a rupture be- 
tween the two nations. The preparations, 
however, were 80 notorious, that they could be 
wo longer concealed; and Birepoix was up- 
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sent situation of affairs makes it requisite to 
augment his forces by sea and land; and 
to take such other measures as may best 
tend to preserve the general peace of Eu- 
rope, and to secure the just rights and pos- 
sessions of his crown in America, as well 
as to repel any attempts whatsoever that 
may be made to support or countenance 
any designs which eet be formed against 
his majesty and his kingdoms: and his 
majesty doubts not but he shall have the 
concurrence and support of this House 
(on whose affection and zeal he entirely 
relies), in making such augmentations, 
and taking such measures, for the support 
of the honour of his crown and the true 
interests of his people, and for the security 
of his dominions in the present critical 
conjuncture, as the exigency of affairs may 
require. In doing which, his majesty will 
have as much regard to the ease of his 
good subjects as shall be consistent with 
their safety and welfare.” : 

The Lords’? Address thereon.| The 
said Message having been taken into con- 
sideration, their lordships agreed upon the 
following Address : 


‘© Most Gracious Sovereign, 

‘s We, your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal in parliament assembled, beg 
leave to return your majesty our humble 
thanks for your most gracious Message. 

‘‘ Nothing can more clearly demonstrate 
your majesty’s paternal concern for the 
welfare and prosperity of your people, 


than the royal care and firm resolution, 


which you have had the goodness to re- 


braided at St. James’s with being insincere, 
and the proofs of his court’s double dealing 
were laid before him. He appeared to be 
struck with them ; and complaining bitterly of 
his being imposed upon, he went in person over 
to France, where he reproached the ministry 
for having made him their tool. They reterred 
him to their king, who ordered him te return 
to England with fresh assurances of friendship ; 
but he had scarcely delivered them, when un- 
doubted intelligence came, that a French fleet 
from Brest and Rochtort, was ready to sail, 
with a great number of land forces on board. 
Upon this, a very hot press was begun upon the 
river Thames, and in all the out ports of Eng- 
land, and continued both for seamen and land- 
men, till, besides the ordinary cruizers and 
guard-ships for the defence of the English 
coast, eleven ships of the line, and one frigate, 
with about 6,000 men on board, were fitted out 
under admiral Boscawen, and sailed on the 
23rd of April.’ Tindal. 
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peat to us, to maintain the just rights and 
possessions of your crown against all en- 
croachments, and to protect the commerce 
of your kingdoms. — 

‘s The preservation of the public peace 
is an object which your majesty, out of 
your benevolent disposition for the good 
of your faithful subjects, as well as of man- 
kind in general, will always have at heart ; 
and we thankfully acknowledge your great 
wisdom, in taking the most vigorous and 
effectual measures to prevent the infrac- 
tion of it. 

‘‘ Duty and affection to your majesty, 
zeal for your royal person, family and go- 
vernment, have always been the great 
motives of our conduct. Warmed with 
these sentiments, and unalterably fixed in 
the same principles, we are fully convinced 
of what high importance it is to strengthen 
your majesty’s hands in the present situa- 
tion of affairs. 

«; And we do, from the bottom of our 
hearts, assure vour majesty, that we will 
cheerfully and vigorously support your ma- 
jesty, in making such augmentations of 
your forces by sea and land, and in taking 
such other measures as events may make 
necessary, for maintaining the honour, 
rights, and possessions of your crown, and 
the true interests of your people, and for 
the sccurity of your dominions; and that 
we will zealously stand by, and assist your 
majesty, in repelling any attempts what- 
soever that may be made to support or 
countenance any designs which may be 
formed against your majesty and your 
kingdoms.” 


The Commons? Address thereon.] A 
similar Message was brought down to the 
Commons. Assoon as it was read, 

Mr. Secretary Robinson moved, ‘ That 
an humble Address be presented to his 
majesty, to return him the thanks of this 
House for his most gracious Message ; and 
to express the intire confidence this House 
has in his majesty’s constant attention to 
preserve the subhie tranquillity, to main- 
tain the commerce and true intcrests of 
his people, and to secure the just rights 
and possessions of his crown against all 
attempts whatsoever ; to assure his ma- 
jesty, that his faithful Commons will, with 
the utmost zeal and affection for his royal 
person, family, and government, effectually 
enable his majesty to make such aug- 
mentation of his forces by sea and land, 
and to take such measures for the security 
of his dominions, the trade and commerce 
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of his people, and the just rights and pos- 
sessions of his crown, as shall be found ne- 
cessary in the present conjuncture; and 
that they will, with the greatest vigour 
and resolution, stand by and support his 
majesty in repelling every attempt that 
may be made to countenance or support 
any designs which may be formed against 
his majesty and his kingdoms.”’ 

In consequence of this Message, the 
sum of One Million was granted to his ma- 
jesty, to enable him to augment his forces 
by sea and land. | 


Earl Poulett?s Motion in the Lords for 
an Address to the King not to visit his 
Electoral Dominions.*] April24. Earl 


* « The Earl of Chesterfield to Mr. Day- 
rolles. May 2, 1755. 
“¢ You have certainly heard of, and Liabtahee 


seen lord Poulet’s extraordinary motion, whic 
he made in the House of Lords, just before the 
rising of the parliament, when it could not pos- 
sibly have any good effect, and must necessa- 
rily have some very bad ones. It was an inde- 
ceat,ungenerous, and malignant question, which 
I had no mind should either be put or debated, 
well knowing the absurd and improper things 
that would be said both tor and against it, and 
therefore I moved for the House to adjourn, 
and so put a quiet end to the whole affair, As 
you will imagine that this was agreeable to the 
king, it is supposed that I did it tomake my 
court, and people are impatient to see what 
great employment | am to have; forthat I am 
to have one they do not in the feast doubt, not 
having any notion that any man can take any 
step without some view of dirty interest. 1 
do not undeceive them. I have nothing to 
fear, 1 have nothing to ask, and there is no- 
thing that [ will or can have.”” Lord Chester- 
field’s Miscellaneous Works,*ol. 4, p. 167. 


The Hon. Horace Walpole to Richard Bent- 
ley, Esq. Arlington Street, May 6, 
1755. 


‘¢ T told you of lord Poulet’s intended mo- 
tion. He then repented, and wrote to my lady 
Yarmouth and Mr. Fox to mediate his pardon. 
Not contented with his reception, be determined 
to renew his intention. Sir Cordel Firebrace 
took it up, and intended to move the same 
Address in the Commons, but was prevented 
by a sudden adjournment. However, the last 
day but one of the session, lord P. read his 
motion, which was a speech. My lord Ches- 
terfieldi(who of all men living seemed to have 
no business to defend the duke of Newcastle 
after much the same sort of ill usage) said the 
motion was improper, and moved to adjourn. 
T’other earl said, ‘ Then pray, my lords, what 
‘is to become of my motion.” The House 
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Poulett made a motion for an humble Ad- 
dress to be presented to his majesty, that 
he would be graciously pleased to Jay aside 
his intentions of visiting his Electoral 
Dominions, and not to leave these king- 
doms in so critical and dangerous a con- 
juncture. The motion was in these words: 

‘© That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, to represent to his ma- 
jesty, in the most dutiful manner, that it 
was an article in the original Act of Set- 
tlement, by which the succession of these 
kingdoms devolved to his Electoral House, 
that the king should not go to his foreign 
dominions without consent of parliament, 
and that this was a principal article in the 
compact between the crown and the 

ople. 

eT hat though that article was repealed 
in the late reign, yet till of late it has still 
been the custom for his majesty to ac- 
quaint the parliament with his intended 
departure to his German dominjons, both 
in regard to the true sense and spirit of 
the act that placed him on the throne, as 
well as from the paternal kindness of his 
royal heart, and the condescension which 
he has been so good to shew his parlia- 
ment on all occasions. 

‘¢ But that his majesty’s most gracious 
speeches from the throne, by which he 
has been pleased to communicate his inten- 
tions of visiting his electoral estates, have 
always come on the last day of a session, 
as a time the most convenient for his ma- 
jesty to speak to his people from the 
throne; by which advice of his minis- 
ters the intention of his majesty’s most 
gracious participation of it is entirely de- 
teated, as coming too late for the great 
constitutional council of the crown to offer 
such advice as the situation of public affairs 
might have made expedient and necessary. 

‘* That this juncture most particularly 
requires that we should, by a timely and 
dutiful representation to his majesty, re- 
move the inconvenience attending the re- 
peal of the above-mentioned clause, lest 
the consequence of that parliamentary re- 
spect should be construed servile adula- 
tion to the crown; which, by lessening the 
credit of parliament would undermine the 


burst out a laughing; bre divided it, but was 
single. He then advertised his papers as lost. 
Legge, in bis punning style, said, ‘ My lord P. 
* has had a stroke of an apoplexy; he has lost 
‘both his speech and motion.’ It is now 

inated ; but not having succeeded in prose, he 
is turned poet—you may guess how good !” 
Lard Orferd’s Works, vol, 5, p. 321. 
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true and solid basis of his majesty’s go- 
vernment, and totally subvert the liberty 
and felicity of these kingdoms, happy in 
their monarch, happy in their liberty, and 
gratefully resolved to maintain the illus- 
trious House of Hanover on the throne, 
and, under the protection of Almighty 
God, determined to deliver their liberty 
uninfringed to the latest posterity. 

‘¢ That it must give the greatest advan- 
tage not only to such as secretly and sedi- 
tiously endeavour to stir up disaffection 
and discontent, but to our constitutional 
and national enemies, by allowing them a 
season to sow the seeds of discord and 
disaffection, a matter of the more melan- 
choly consideration, as the most brave 
pene fall a sacrifice, being drawn aside 
rom their allegiance by the artifice of the 
most base and unworthy, by whom they 
are spirited up, and who too often escape 
with impunity. 

‘‘ That at a conjuncture so pena 
with distress, so denunciative of danger, 
the being deprived of his majesty’s pre- 
sence and immediate protection must give 
his truly Joyal subjects the most affecting 
concern and most gloomy apprehensions, 
that it may give the greatest advantage to 
the enemies of Britain, by encouraging 
them to continue their insults, their usurpi- 
tions, and the violation of treaties relative 
to America; to change into derision their 
pe of our very expensive, though 
audably conducted and extremely neces- 
sary naval preparations ; whilst they con- 
tinue an illusory negociation till they find 
discontent ripe for insurrection, or oc- 
casion ripe for invasion, promoted per- 
haps by his majesty’s absence as the most 
favourable opportunity, and not so soon, or 
so happily suppressed as that which hap- 

ened during his majesty’s absence in the 
ate war. A terrible state for any coun- 
try to be in without their head, and with- 
out their sovereign, and always of very 
pernicious consequence, and very dreadful 
whatever fate it meets. . 

‘‘ For the sake of his majesty’s most 
precious and invaluable life, at all times 
of so much consequence, especially from 
the experience he has acquired by years, 
the affection he has gained to his person 
during so long a reign, and of the greatest 
consequence during the minority of a 
prince, a contingency of great influence 
on our foreign, as well as domestic affairs. 

‘¢ For the sake of the honour and dignity 
of the crown of these realms which his 
majesty wears with sp much lustre; and 
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whose dignity and authority can only be 
supported by his presence. 

‘¢ That animated with the same spirit as 
influenced those real patriots who planned 
and carried into execution that glorious 
Act, by which alone his majesty became 
intitled to the imperial crown of these 
kingdoms, and not from any desire to lay 
a restraint on the illustrious person on the 
throne, derogatory to the true glory of 
the crown, we with the most earnest and 
fervent prayers for the safety of these 
kingdoms, under the influence of his ma- 
jesty’s royal person and equitable govern- 
ment, humbly intreat his majesty’s most 
auspicious and powerful protection by his 
residence in these kingdoms, with a people 
who will never desert him in a day of 
danger, and who are ever ready to support 
his majesty and his illustrious House at the 
hazard of their lives and fortunes.” 

This motion was not seconded. Upon 
which the earl of Chesterfield moved the 
House to adiourn, which motion, accord- 
ing to the orders of the House, being to 
take place, that of the earl Poulet for an 
Address became thereby postponed; but 
. lord Poulett having declared that, in truth 
and common sense he looked upon that 
motion ot the earl of Chesterticld’s to be 
a negative put on his own, insisted on a 
division, in which he appeared to be the 
only lord against the adjournment.* 


The King’s Speech at the Close of the 
Session.t ] April 25. The King put an 


* In the original publication of this motion, 
there was subjoined the following paragraph : 
¢*The London Evening Post having refused 
to publish this motion with the authority, per- 
mission, and indemnity of the noble lord who 
made it, the world is therefore acquainted with 
it, tbat it may not be misled, and that it may 
reflect how much more dangerous an influence 
it is that thus secretly undermipes the liberty 
of the press, than a total subversion of it by 
arbitrary power and ministerial authority ; for, 
by this means, the world may be deceived, and 
the transactions of patriots as well as ministers 
be concealed.” 


+ ‘The situation of public affairs requiring 
his majesty to go to Germany this summer, had 
created great apprehension’ in the minds of 
men, lest the French might either intercept 
him in his journey, or prevent his return. 
The earl of Poulet had made a motion, or 
rather a speech, in the House of Peers, against 
his majesty’s leaving the kingdom at that junc- 
ture; but he was the only lord who divided 
from his question. Notwithstanding this, the 
public uneasiness continued still to be very 
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end to the Scssion with the following 
Specch to both Houses : 


«© My Lords and Gentlemen, 
‘© The many eminent proofs which you 
have given of your duty and affection to 


‘my person and government, during the 


| 


er 
cater repre are a LS 


course of this session of parliament, have 
afforded me the greatest satisfaction; and 
the zeal you have shewn for supporting 
the honour, rights, and possessions of my 
crown, has been no less agreeable to me. 

‘© My desire to preserve the public tran- 
quillity has been sincere and uniform. I 
have religiously adhered to the stipulations 
ofthe treaty of Aix la Chapelle, and made 
it my care not to injure, or give just cause 
of offence to, any power whatsoever; but 
I never could entertain a thought of pur- 
chasing the name of peace at the expence 
of suffering encroachments upon, or of 
yiclding up, what is justly belonging to 
Great Britain, either by ancient posses- 
sion, or by solemn treaties. Your vigour 
and firmness, on this important occasion, 
have enabled me to be prepared for such 
contingencies as may happen. If reason- 
able and honourable terms of accommoda- 
tion can be agreed upon, I shall be satis- 
fied. In all events, I shall rely on the jus- 
tice of our cause, the effectual support of 
my people, and the protection of the Di- 
vine Providence. 


‘¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
‘‘] return you my thanks, for the ne- 
cessary provisions you have made for the 


great; and the more so, as it was apprehended 
that there would, during bis majesty’s absence, 
be no good agreement amongst the regency, 
who were as follows. His royal highness 
William duke of Cumberland; Thomas lord 
archhishop of Canterbury ; Philip earl Hard- 
wicke, lord high chancellor ; John earl Gran- 
ville, president of the council ; Charles duke of 
Marlborough, lord privy seal; John duke of 
Rutland, steward of the household ; Charles 
duke of Grafton, lord chamberlain ; Archibald 
duke of Argyle ; duke of Newcastle, first com- 
missioner of the emery s duke of Dorset, 
master of the horse ; earl of Holderness, one 
of the secretaries of state ; earl of Rochfort, 
groom of the stole; marquis of Hartington, 
lord lieutenant of [reland ; Jord Anson, first 
commissioner of the admiralty ; sir Thomas 
Robinson, secretary of state ; Henry Fox, esq. 
secretary of war.” Tindal. 


‘‘ Notwithstanding the possession of the 
king’s confidence, and lady Yarmeuth’s iw- 
fluence, the duke of Newcastle was perplexed 
in the distribution of places, and as much em- 
barrassed in the choice of co-adjutors, as if he 
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service of the current year. Tlie extra- 
ordinary supply which you have granted 
me towards augmenting my forces by sea 
and land, is such a proof of your con- 
fidence in me, and of your constant atten- 
tion to the service of your country, that I 
cannot sufficiently express the satisfaction 
I take in this seasonable care of the safety 
of my kingdoms and dominions, or in the 
evidence it has produced of the extent of 
our public credit, and of the zeal of my 
subjects in this conjuncture. 

6s Lords, and Gentlemen, 

«‘[ have nothing to desire of you, but 


had been thwarted by cabals in thecloset. His 
jealous temper rendered him unwilling to ad- 
mit any persons, likely from their talents, 
weight or influence, to weaken his authority ; 
be was therefore averse to nominate, for his 
co-adjutor, either Mr. Fox, or Mr. Pitt; the 
foriner, because he was agreeable to the king, 
and warmly supported by the duke of Cumber- 
land; the Jatter, on account of his aspiring 
temper and transcendant abilities. But both 
were too highly esteemed by the public, and 
had too many adherents in parliament to be 
wholly overlooked on this occasion. 

‘Mir. Fox had importuned for the posts 
occupied by Mr. Pelham as due to his past ser- 
vices ; but finding that the duke of Newcastle 
had designed the treasury fur himself, he ap- 
plied for the office of secretary of state; and 
through the intervention of the marquis of 
Hartington, obtained a promise of tlie seals, 
accompanied, as he thought, with the direc- 
tion of the House of Commons. His nomina- 
tion was even announced to the cabinet coun- 
al, and be wrote circular letters to the mem- 
bers, declaring that the king had been pleased 
to entrust him with the conduct of the House 
of Commons. But discovering in a conference 
with Newcastle, that he was not to have the 
management: of the House of Commons, he 
refused to submit to what he called a degrada- 
tion, and declined the acceptance of the seals. 

‘* Mr. Pitt, as before, made no solicitation, 
bat expected the offer of the scals ;. and when 
he heard of Mr. Fox’s appointment, com- 
plained that he was not consulted, but only in- 
formed, and that his inveterate enemy was 
raised to a post which was his due. But the 
duke of Newcastle, who was less desirous of 
having Mr. Pitt as a co-adjutor than Mr. Fox, 
alledged the king’s personal antipathy as an 
excuse for his exclusion, and gave the ofiice to 
sir Thomas Robinson, whose extensive know- 
ledge of foreign affairs, and long residence at 
the court of Vienna, rendered bim a proper 

n to fill the southern department. 

‘¢ The duke of Newcastle, however, endea- 
voured to svoth Mr, Pict, by appointing his 
brothers-in-law, Mr. George and Mr. James 
Grenville, to the offices of treasurer of the 
navy, ani lord of the treasury, and his friend 
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steadily to pursue those good principles 
which you have so solemnly professed to 
me, and, with so much honour to your- 
selves adhered to: Let it be your endea» 
vour to maintain tranquillity and good 
order in your several countries, and to cul- 
tivate in my good subjects just notions of 
my government and measures, which are, 
and shall always be, directed to their hap- 
piness and prosperity.” 

The parliament was then prorogued to 
the 27th of May: but it did not meet 
until the 13th of November. 


Mr. Lyttelton to the post of cofferer of the | 


household. Mr. Legge, a person of considera- 
ble talents and great popularity, was, after a 
short delay, constituted Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ; and other changes were made in the 
subordinate offices, calculated to give strength 
to government. 

*¢ All parties were dissatisfied with these ar- 
rangements, and their dissatisfaction was aug- 
mented by the subsequent conduct of the duke 
of Newcastle, whose only view was to engross 
the sole confidence of the sovereign. Even 
most of those who had been raised to new 


offices were no less discontented. Mr. Legge | 


complained that he was a mere cypher in go- 
verninent, and the Grenvilles thought their 
rank and connections deserved more considera- 
tion than they received, and declared that 
nothing would satisfy them while their great 
friend, Mr. Pitt, was dissatisfied. 

‘“ This being the state of parties, the two 
rival orators naturally repressed their recipro- 
cal jealousy, and, though they retained their 
places, anited their endeavours to counteract 
the measures of the new secretary of state. 
Sir Thomas Robinson, who has been already 
mentioned as the secretary and friend of Mr. 
Walpole, though personally agreeable to the 
king, and, by his diplomatic: knowledge, emi- 
nently qualified for fulfilling the duties of his 
office, was yet ill calculated to resist the weight 
of the combination against him. He was 
without parliamentary influence, and though 
he spoke with judgment and information, and 
conducted the business of government with 
credit through the second session of the parlia- 
ment, while the two great orators were silent, 
yet he was unable to enter the lists against the 
gigantic talents of Pitt and Fox when they 
meditated opposition. 

‘« At the close of the session, therefore, per- 
ceiving the increasing embarrassments of his 
situation, he determined to resign; but re- 


tained his office till a successor could be ap-— 


pointed. The contest for the seals imme- 
diately recommenced, and the summer of 
1755 was passed in intrigues and negotiations, 
which terminated in his resignation in Novem- 
ber 1755, a few days before the opening the 
third session.” Coxe’s Memoirs of Horatie 
lord Walpole. 
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THIRD SESSION 
OF THE 
ELEVENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The King’s Speech on Opening the Ses- 
sion.*] November 13, 1755. The King 
’ opened the Session with the following 
Speech to both Houses : 

“¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘s The present critical conjuncture of 
affairs, and my constant inclination to have 
the advice and assistance of my parliament 
on all important occasions, have made me 
desirous to mect you here as early as pos- 
sible. 

‘s Since your last session, I have taken 
such measures as might be most conducive 
to the protection of our possessions in 
America, and to the regaining of such 
parts thereof, as had been encroached 
upon, or invaded, in violation of the peace 
and contrary to the faith of the most so- 
lemn treaties. 

‘For this purpose, the maritime force 
of this kingdom has been got ready with 
the utmost application and expedition, and 
been principally employed: some land 
forces have been sent from hence to North 
America; and all proper encouragement 
has been given to the several colonies there, 
to exert themsclves in their own defence, 
and in the maintenance of the rights and 
possessions of Great Britain. 


* «On the 18th of November the session 
was opened, and the opposition to the Address, 
as well astothe Treaties, in subsequent debates, 
was extremely vigorous and well supported. 
On the side of the minority, Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Legge particularly distinguished themselves ; 
but the numbers in their favour were not so 
great as was expected. 

‘¢ The new arrangements were soon declared. 
Mr. Fox at length gained his favourite object ; 
he became secretary of state, and Mr. Pitt, 
who refused to act a subordinate part, and en- 
tered into opposition, was dismissed ; the seals 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer were taken 
from Mr. Legge ; the Grenvilles were removed, 
and the whole family phalanx united with the 
Tories and the partisans of Leicester-house. 
Sir George Lyttleton was appointed Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, lord Barrington secretary at 
war, Mr. Doddington treasurer of the navy, 
and Mr. Furnes, another of the late Prince’s 
adherents, was made a lord of the treasury ; 
the duke of Newcastle continued at the head 
of administration.’ Coxe’s Memoirs of Horatio 
Jord Walpole. 
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‘¢ With a sincere desire to preserve my 
people from the calamities of war, as well 
as to prevent, in the midst of these trou- 
bles, a general war from being lighted up 
in Europe, | have been always ready to ac- 
cept reasonable and honourable terms of ac- 
commodation; but nonesuch have hitherto 
been proposed on the part of France. I have 
also contined my views and operations to 
hinder France from making new encroach: . 
ments, or supporting those already made; 
to exert our right to asatisfaction for hos- 
tilities committed in a time of profound 
peace: and to disappoint such designs as, 
from various appearances and preparations, 
there is reason to think, have been formed 
against my kingdoms and dominions. 

‘¢ By these methods, J] have pursued the 
plan which I formerly pointed out to you, 
and for which I had the satisfaction to re- 
ceive the strongest assurances of your vigo- 
rous support. 

‘© What other power can object to pro- 
ceedings so absvlutely necessary to our 
own defence and security? My good bro- 
ther the king of Spain sees with concern 
these differences; and the part which he 
generously takes in the common welfare of 
Europe makes him earnestly wish the pre- 
servation of the public tranquillity : he has 
also given assurances, that he will continue 
in the same pacific sentiments. 

‘«‘ In pursuing these great ends, I make 
no doubt ofthe vigorous and cheerful sup- 
port of my parliament; and that, whilst I 
am engaged in this just and national cause, 
the atlectionate assurances which they 
gave me the last session will be effectually 
made good. Iu conscquence thereof, I 
have greatly increased my naval arma- 
ments, auginentcd my land forces in such 
a manner as might be the least burthen- 


‘some, and have concluded a treaty with 


the empress of Russia, and another with 
the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, which shall 
be laid before you. 

“s Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

‘I have ordered the proper officers to 
lay before you estimates for the services 
of the ensuing year; and likewise accompts 
of the extraordinary expences which have 
been made this year, in pursuance of the 
power given me by parliament. I see 
with great concern, that the necessary 
services before mentioned will require 
large supplies: I ask only such as shall be 
requisite for the effectual carrying on of 
those measures which shall be necessary to 
support what has been begun, according to 
your inclination, for the security of my 
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kingdoms and dominions, and for the pur- 
poses which have been already mentioned 
to you. Whatever you] grant shall, with 
the strictest economy, be applied to those 
uses only for which it shall be given. 

«« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“TI rely upon your duty and good af- 
fections, which I have sooften experienced. 
There never was a’ situation in which my 
honour, and the essential interests of 
Great Britain, called' more strongly for 
your zeal, unanimity and dispatch.” 


Debate in the Lords on the Address of 
Thanks.*] His majesty having retired, 
The Duke of Marlborough moved, that 
an humble Address be presented to his 


* Nores of Debate on the Address, 
November 13, 1755. From the Ori- 
ginal. im the hand-writing of Lord 
Chancellor Harpwicke. 


Eerl Temple, contra. 1. Objects to that part 
shout the Electoral dominions—Not fit for 
this Honse to give these assurances—The na- 
tion-is not in @ condition to be able to make 
them good. 

2 Oly. Some words that approve the two 
Treaties with Russia and Hesse Cassel—And 
also to approve the-conduct of the ministry; 
and of the Regency during this summer— 
Those Treaties concluded in an improper and 
in acriminal manner—Vain and delusive es 
pearances held out to the parliament, at the 
beginning of the last session, of the continu- 
ance of the publie tranquillity—At the begin- 
bing of the preparations at Brest last summer, 
this nation defenceless—A superior force to 
admiral Boscawen sent by France after him ; 
betore Holbourne sailed—Foreign objects pur- 
sued last summer—The great attention to his 
majesty’s German dominions; proceeding 
from the most generous principle in his ma- 
Jesty, the love of his native vohagatd bat en- 
cosraged and cherished by his ministers: to 
make their court— Principéis obsta. 

I do not lay it down as an invariable rule of 
pelitics that this great commercial kingdom 
shall never take any part in support of the cou- 

tnent—Had I lived at the beginning of the 
Grand Alliance, before Holland was a bankrupt 
country, and whilst Prussia was in the same 
scale with us, I should bave concurred. 

The question now is—a war upon the conti- 
bent or not in defence of Hanover ?—If it had 
not been predetermined to slight and insult par- 


lament, it would have been impossible for the 


alministration to take such a measure, previous 
to the consent of parliament—The ministers 
are to blame and not his majesty. 

These measures may be represented in three 
diferent lights: 1. The first to be considered— 


a great war upon the continent; 2. A’ war for. 
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majesty, to return him the thanks of this 
House, for his most gracious Speech from _ 
the throne-—To express our just sense of 

his majesty’s tender regard for his people, 
in being desirous to preserve them from 
the calamities of war; and, at the same 
time, in not yielding to any terms of ac- 
commodation that were not reasonable and 
honourable.—To declare our conviction of 
the high importance of the British posses- 
sions and rights in America to the trade 
and well-being of these kingdoms; and 
our gratitude to his majesty, for exerting 
his royal care and vigilance to protect 
them from invasion and insult, and to re- 
dress such encroachments as had been al- 
ready made.—To express our surprise, 


the defence of Hanover only: 3. The tnost des 
lusive of all; a preventive measure. 

1. Absolute destruction—impracticable. 

2. As to the second—A high violation of the 
Act of Settlement, to which the present rose 
family owe the throne—This may’ possibly 
come before your lordships in your judicial ca- 
bap fried this prevails now, there never cad 

a time, in which the same thing must not 
be done—If the German dominions were an- 
nexed to this crown, I should be of the same 
opinion as I am now—It will tempt France ta 
divert your strength and defence from your 
colonies and the naval war—Hanover has a 
constitutional defence of its own, by being part 
of the Germanic body—at worst can be only 
exposed to be ravaged and the quarters of a 
French army for a time—England ought not 
to lay down its army tll and in- 
demnified—Would much rather give a great 
sum to dedommage the king, than undertake 
the previous defence. : 

3. Consider it in the light of a preventive 
mensure—These measures more likely to kin- 
dle a war upon the continent than to prevent :t 
— Provoke the king of Prussia—How far can 
we go ?—Subsidies are of a very growing and 
prolific nature—First the Bavarian subsidy ; 
next the Saxon subsidy—These pretended to 
be for the desirable object of the election of a 
king of the Romans—That object was a phan- 


tom—is now disappointed and sunk into ob- 


livion—Now another phantom raised of keep- 
ing your power upon the“continent—How tar 
can we goin pursuit of this phantom? You 
cap set no bounds to this expence. The war, 
on thelimited plan of a maritime and American 
war, will next year cost you not less than 7 
millions—All our measures are considered by 
halves—half peace—half war—If we could be 


‘once left to stand upun national measures only, 


we might be able to extricate ourselves. I 
have the honour of the greatest authority con- 
curring with me, if bis health would permit 
him to attend. 

Proposes an Amendment, to leave out the 
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that in a time of full peace, and contrary 
to the faith of the most solemn treaties, 
hostilities should have been committed on 
the part of France; and to thank his ma- 
jesty, for having increased his maritime 
armaments with so great application and 
expedition, and for augmenting his land 
forces, at the same time that Bis majesty 
has given encouragement to the colonies 
to exert their strength on this occasion, 
as their duty, interest, and common dan- 
her, oblige them to do—To acknowledge 
the prudence and magnanimity of his ma- 
ey views, to prevent a general war in 
Furope, and in confining his operations 
to those necessary ends which he has gra- 
clously declared to us——Te express our 
satisfaction in the pacific declarations of his 
Catholic majesty; which are so agreeable 
te the amity subsisting between the two 
crowns, and to the general welfare of Eu- 
rope.—To promise his majesty our most 
zealous and vigorous concurrence and as- 
sistance, in this just and national cause ; 
and that nothing shall be wanting, on our 
part, to make good those solemn as- 
surances which were given to his majesty 
the last session; or to support his majesty 
in ail such wise and necessary measures 
and engagements as his majesty may have 
taken, in vindication of the rights of his 
crown; or to defeat any attempt which 
may be made by France, in resentment for 
such measures; and to assist his majesty 
in disappointing or repelling all such en- 
terprizes as may be formed against his 
kingdoms, or against any other of his do- 
minions, although not belonging to the 
crown of Great Britain, in case they shall 
be attacked on account of the part taken 
by his majesty for the support of the 
essential interests of Great Britain.—To 
assure his majesty of our inviolable duty 
and affection to his sacred person; that 


words, ‘and any other of his dominions al- 
thouzh not belonging to the crown of Great 
Britain, in case they shall be attacked,” &c. 
_ Earl of Rochford, pro. 

Earl of Pomfret, con. 

Earl Temple, to vary his motion. 

Lord President, to order. 

Duke of Bedford, pro. 


Earl of Halifas, con. The two Treaties 


strongly hinted at in the motion. 
Duke of Newcastle, pro. 
Lord Bathurst, pro. 
Lord Talbot, non liquet. 
_ Earl Temple. 
Lord Chancellor, pro. 
Earl Lemple. - 


Protest against part of the Address. 
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we look upon the preservation of his go- 
vernment, and of the Protestant succession 
in his royal House, as the only security, 
under God, of our religion and liberties ; 


‘that no menacing da ealaga or appear- 


ances shall deter us from vigorously act- 
ing up to these pe les; and that, 
though we are far from desiring to injure 


or molest any of our neighbours, we are __ 


ready to sacrifice our lives and fortunes 
in the defence of his majesty, and of the 
possessions, commerce, and just rights, of 
Great Britain. 

The Earl of Marchmont seconded the 
motion. 

Earl Temple moved to leave out, in the 
last paragraph but one, these words; * or 
against any other of his dominions, al- 
though not belonging to the crown of 
Great Britain, in case they should be at- 


tacked on account of the ee taken by his 


majesty for the support of the essential in- 
terests of Great Britain.” | 

This motion occasioned a long debate, 
in which the duke of Bedford, the duke 
of Newcastle, the Lord Chancellor, and 
earl Granville spoke for the motion; and 
earl Temple, the earl of Pomfret, and 
lord Talbot inst it: also the earl of 
Halifax spoke particularly against the 
treaties. But upon the question being 
put, the motion was agreed to without a 
division. 


Protest against that part of the Address 
which relates to the King’s German Dom:- 
nions.| Upon the rejection of his motion, 
earl Temple entered the following Protest 
upon the Journals. 

‘¢ Dissentient: 

“¢ Ist, Because the words of the Address 
objected to, pledging the honour of the 
nation to his majesty in the defence of his 
electoral dominions, at this critical con- 
juncture, and under our present encum- 
bered and perilous circumstances, tend not 
only to mislead his majesty into a falla- 
cious and delusive hope, that they can be 
defended at the expence of this country, 
but seem to be the natural and obvious 
means of drawing on attacks upon those 
electoral dominions; thereby kindling a 
ruinous war upon the continent of Europe, 
in which it is next to impossible that we 
can prove successful, and under which 
Great Britain and the electorate itself may 
be involved in ene common destruction. 

‘“< Qdly, Because it is, in effect, defeat- 


ing the intention of that part of the Act | 
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of Settlement (the second great charter 
of England ), whereby it is enacted, *‘ That, 
in case the crown and imperial dignity of 
this realm shall hereafter come to any 
persen not being a native of this kingdom 
of England, the nation be not obliged to 
engage im any war for the defence of any 
dominions or territories which do not be- 
long to the crown of England, without the 
consent of parliament.” For if, at this 
juncture, under all the circumstances of 
our present quarrel with France, to which 
no other prince in Europe is a party, and 
in which we do not call for, nor wish te 
receive, the least assistance from the elec- 
torate of Hanover, it shall be deemed ne- 
cessary, in justice and gratitude, for this 
nation to make the declaration objected 
to, there never can be a situation, or point 
of time, when the same reasons may not 
be pleaded, and subsist in their full force ; 
nor can Great Britain ever engage ina 
war with France, in the defence of her 
most essential interests, her commerce, 
and her colonies, in which she will not be 
deprived of the most invaluable advantages 
of situation, bestowed upon her by God 
and nature, as an island, 

«¢ 3dly, Because, without any such pre- 
vious engagement, his majesty might safely 
rely upon the known attachment of this 
House to his sacred person, and upon the 
generosity of this country, famous and re- 
nowned in all times for her humanity and 
magnanimity, that we would set no other 
bounds to an object so desirable, but those 
of absolute necessity and self-preservation, 
the first and the great law of nature. 

“« TEMPLE.” 


The Lords’ Address of Thanks.|_ The 

Address agreed to was as follows: 
‘© Most Gracious Sovereign ; 

«“ We, your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and tem- 

ral, in parliament assembled, humbly 

eg leave to return your majesty our up- 
feigned thanks for your most gracious 
Speech from the throne. 

«‘ Your majesty’s paternal regard for the 
welfare and prosperity of your people, 
which has been so conspicuous on all oc- 
casions, has in this critical conjuncture 
been demonstrated by your majesty’s 
earnest desire to preserve them from the 
calamities of war, and by your royal firm- 
ness, in not yielding to any terms of ac- 
commodation that were not reasonable an 
honourable. : 

& When we consider the high impor- 
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tance of the British possessions and rights 
in America, to the commerce and well- 
being of these kingdoms, we cannot but 
reflect with concern, as well as resentment, 
that in a time of full peace, and contrary. 
to the faith of the most solemn treaties, sa 
many encroachments should have been 
committed on the part of France. No- 
thing can exceed our surprise at such con- 
duct, but our gratitude to your majesty 
for so powerfully exerting A hs royal care 
to protect your colonies from such inva- 
sions and insults, and to redress those en- 
croachments which had been so unjustly 
made. 

‘“‘ Ifany power could be so much mis- 
taken, as to imagine that your majesty, or 
your parliament, would remaia unactive 
x gaol of such unprovoked hostilities, 

ey: must before now have been convinced 
of their error. 

*¢ We thankfully acknowledge your ma- 
Jesty’s wisdom and goodness, in increasing 
your maritime armaments with so great 


application and expedition, and in aug- | 


menting your land forces with so much 
regard'to the ease of your people, whilst 
you were providing for their safety ; and 
m having, at the same time, generously 
given encouragement to that great body 
of your majesty’s brave and faithful sub- 
jects, with which your American pro- 
vinces happily abound, to exert their 
strength on this important occasion, as 
their duty, interest, and common danger 
oblige, and strongly call upon them to do. 

‘Your majesty has sufficiently shewn, 
that no motives of ambition, or of foment- 
ing new troubles, have been the grounds 
of your conduct. Your p-udence and 
magnanimity have been manifested to all 
the world, by your evident disposition te 
prevent a general war from breaking out 
in Europe, and by confining your views 
and operations to those salutary and ne- 


cessary ends, which your majesty has been 


graciously pleased to declare to us. 

“Tt is with pleasure we observe the pa- 
cific declarations of his Catholic majesty, 
which are so agreeable to the amity and 
good correspondence subsisting between 
the two crowns, and to the general welfare 
of Europe. 

‘‘ We should fall short of that duty 
which we owe to your majesty and our 
country, if we did not, with the greatest 
sincerity and clieerfulness, promise your 
majesty our most zealous and vigorous 
concurrence and assistance in this just and 
national cause. Nothing shall be wanting: 
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on our part, to make good those solemn 
assurances which were given to your ma- 
jesty by your parliament in their last ses- 
sion. We look upon ourselves as obliged 
by the strongest ties of duty, gratitude, 
and honour, to stand by and support your 
majesty in all such wise and necessary mea- 
sures and engagements, as your majesty 
imay have taken in vindication of the rights 
of your crown ; or to defeat any attempt 
which may be made by France, in resent- 
ment for such measures: and to assist 
your majesty in disappointing or repelling 
all such enterprizes as may be formed, not 
only against your kingdoms, butalso against 
any other of your dominions, although not 
belonging to the crown of Great Britain, in 
case they should be attacked on account of 
the part which your majesty has taken for 
maintaining the essential interests of your 
kingdoms. 

‘* Animated with these great and inte- 
resting considerations, we hee leave from 
the bottom of our hearts, to assure your 
majesty, of our inviolable duty and affec- 
tion to your sacred person; and that we 
Jook upon the preservation of your ma- 
jesty’s government, and of the Protestant 
succession in your royal House, as the 
sath security under God, of our religion 
and liberties. If there are any who have 
vainly flattered themselves, that menacing 
appearances or preparations could deter 
us from pene and vigorously acting up 
to these principles, our unshaken conduct 
shall demonstrate how much they have 
been deceived: and that though we are 
far from desiring to injure or molest an 
of our neighbours, we are ready to sacri- 
fice our lives and fortunes in the defence 
of your majesty, and of the possessions, 
a and just rights of Great Bri- 


The King’s Answer.] The King gave 
this Answer : 
«* My Lords; - 

‘‘I give you my hearty thanks for this 
very dutiful and affectionate Address. I 
see, with the greatest satisfaction, the zeal 
you express for my person and govern- 
ment, and for the true interest of your 
country, which I am determined to adhere 
to. The assyrances you give me for the 
defence of my territories abroad, are a 
strong proof of your affection to me, and 
regard for my honour. Nothing shall di- 
vert me from pursuing those measures 
which may effectually maintain the pos- 
sessions and rights of my kingdoms, and 
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procure reasonable and honourable terms 
of accommodation.” 


Debate in the Commons on the Address 
of Thanks.*] The Commons having re- 
turned to their House, 


The Earl of Hillsborough moved, 
‘‘ That an humble Address be presented 


a ene 

* The Hon. Horace Walpole tothe Hon. 

Henry Seymour Conway. Arlington 
Street, Nov. 15, 1755. 

““T promised you histories, and there are 
many people that take care I should have it im 
my power to keep my word. To begin in ore 
der, I should tell ou, that there were 289 
members at the Cockpit meeting, the test 
number ever known there: but Mr. Pitt, who 
is too great a general to regard numbers, espe- 
cially when there was a probability of no great 
harmony between the commanders, did not 
however postpone giving battle. The engage- 
meat was not more decisive than long: we sat 
till withia a quarter of five in the morning ; an 
uninterrupted serious debate frum before two. 
Lord Hillsborough moved the Address, and 
very injudiciously supposed an opposition, 
Martin, Legge’s secretary, moved to omit in 
the Address the indirect approbation of the 
Treaties, and the direct assurauces of protection 
to Hanover. These questions were at length 
divided ; and against Pitt’s inclination, the 
last, which was the least unpopular, was first 
decided by a majority of 311 against 105. 
Many then went away; and on the next divi- 
sion the numbers were 290 to 89. These are 
the general outlines. The detail of the speeches, 
which were very long, and some extremely 
fine, it would be impossible to give you in apy 
compass. On the side of the opposition 
(which F must tell you by the way, though it 
set out decently, seems extremely resolved) the 
speakers (1 name them in their order) were: the 
third Colebrook, Martin, Northey, sir Richard 
Lyttelton, Doddington, George Grenville, sir F. 
Dashwood, Beckford, sir G. Lee, Legge, Potter, 
Dr. Hay, Geo. Townshend, lord Egmont, Pitt, 
and admiral Vernon: on the other side were, 
lord Hillsborough, O'brien, young Stanhope, 
Hamilton, Alstone, Ellis, lord Barrington, sir 
G. Lyttelton, Nugent, Murray, sir T. Robin- 
son, my uncle, and Mr. Fox. As shortas I 
can, I will give you an account of them. Sir 
Richard, Beckford, Potter, G. Townshend, the 
Admiral of course, Martin, and Stanhope, were 
very bad: Doddington was well, but very ac- 
ceding: Dr. Hay by no means answers hig 
reputation; it was easy, but not striking. 
lord Egmont was doubling, absurd, and ob- 
scure. Sir G. Lee and lord Barrington were 
much disliked: I don’t think, 30 deservedly. 
Poor Arthur [the Speaker] was mad, and 
spoke ten times toorder. Sir George [Lyttle- 
ton] our friend, was dull and timid. 


was the latter, Nugent reared, aad air Tho- 
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to his majesty, to return his majesty the 
thanks of this House for his most gracious 
Speech from the throne; to congratulate 
his majesty upon his happy return into 


these kingdoms; to express our dutiful . 


acknowledgements to his majesty for his 


mas rumbled. Mr. Fox was extremely fati- 
gued, and did littl. Geo. Greaville’s was 
very fine and much beyond himself’; and very 
pathetic. The Attorney General (Mr. Mur- 
ray] in the same style, and very artful, was 
sniltiner. Then there was a young Mr. Ha- 
milton® who spoke for the first time, and was 
at once perfection: his speech was set, and 
full ef antitheses, but these antiiheses were full 
ef argument: indeed his 


through the regularity of bis own composi- 
tion, aaweosd other cole: and fell into bis 
own track again with the greatest ease. His 
figure ic advantageous, his voice strong and 
clear, his manner spirited, and the whole with 
the ease of an established speaker. You will 
ask, what could be beyond this? Nothing, bat 
what was beyood what ever was, and that was 
Pit. He spoke at past one, for an hour and 
35 minutes; there was more humour, wit, vi- 
vacity, finer language, more boldness, in ghort, 
more astonishing perfections than even you, 
who are used to him, can conceive, He was 
not abusive, yet very attacking on all sides: 
be ridiculed my lord Hillsborough, crushed 
peor sir George, terrified the Attorney, lashed 
my lord Granville, painted my lord of New- 
castle, attacked Mr. Fox, and even hinted up 
ta the duke [of Cumberland]. A few of the 
Scotch were in the minority, and most of the 
| shareaarad ple, not aH: all the duke of Bed- 
’s in the majority. He himself spoke in 
the other House for the Address (though pro- 
fessing incertainty about the Treaties them- 
_ selves), against my lord Temple and lord Hali- 
fax, without a division. My lord Talbot was 
peuter; he and I were ofa party: my opinion 
was ar with the oppositivn ; I could not 
vote for the Treaties ; ] would not vote against 
Mr. Fox. It is ridiculous, perhaps, at the end 
ef such a debate, to give an account of my 
own silence; and as it is of very little conse- 
quence what I did, so it is very unlike me to 
justify myself. You know how much I hate 
professions of integrity, aud my pride is gene- 
rally wo great to care what the generality of 
people say of me: but your heart is good 
enough to make me wish you should think 
well of mine. . 
** You will want to know what is to be the 
fate of the ministry in opposition ; but that I 
can’t tell you. don’t believe they have 


® William Gerard Hamilton. It was this 
speech which, not being followed, as was natu- 
rally expected, by repeated exhibitions of simi- 
lar eloquence, acquired him the name of Single 
Speech Hamilton, 


h was the most. 
argumentative of the whole day ; and he broke. 
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care and endeavours to preserve to his 


people the blessings of peace; and when 
terms consistent with the true interest of 
this kingdom, could not be obtained, for 
the great expedition with which his ma- 


jesty cawsed his naval force to be got 


determined what to do, more than oppose, nor 
that it is determined what to do with them, 
though it ts clear that it is very humiliating to 
leave them in place, you may conceive several 
reasons why it is not eligible to dismiss them. 
You know where you are, how easy it is to 


buy an opposition who have net places; but 


tell us what to do with an opposition that has 
places. If you say, Turn them oats I an- 


swer, That is not the way to quiet any oppo-~ 
sition, ora sainistry so censtituted as ours at 
present. Adieu.”? Works of Lerd Orford, 


vol. 5, p. 41. 


The Hon. Horace Walpole to Richard Bent- 


ley, Esq. Arlington Street, November 
16, 1755. a % 


‘¢ The new opposition attacked the Address. 


—Who are the new opposition >—Why, the old 
Opposition, Pitt and the Grenvilles; indeed, 


with Legge instead of sir George Lyttelton. 


Judge how entertaining it was to me, to hear 
Le eae answer Grenville, and Pitt Lyttelton ! 


e debate, long and interrupted as it was, was 
a oo deal of it extremely fine: the numbers 
did not answer to the merit: the new friends, 
the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Fox, had 311 
to 105. The bon-mot of fashion is, that the 
staff was very good, but they wanted private 
men. Pitt surpassed himself, and then I need 
not tell you that he surpassed Cicero and De- 
mosthenes. Whata figure would they, with 
theic formal, laboured, cabinet orations, make 
vis-a-vis bis manly vivacity and dashing elo- 
quence at one o'clock in the cristae after 
sitting in that heat for eleven hours! He spoke 
above an hour and a half, with scarce a bad 
sentence: the most admired part was a com- 
parison he drew of the two parts of the new 
administration, to the conflux of the Rhone 
and the Saone; the latter a gentle, feeble, lan- 
guid stream, languid bat not deep; the other a 
boisterous and overbearing torrent; but th 


join at last ; and long may they continue united, 


to the comfort of each other, and to the glory, 
honour, and happiness of this nation!” Lord 
Orford’s Works, vol. 5, p. 346. 

‘le was in this day’s debate that Mr. Stan+ 
hope, son to the ear! of Chesterfield, spoke for 
the first time. ‘ His father,’ says Dr. Maty, 
‘ took infinite pains to re him for his first 
appearance as a er. The young man 
seems to have succeeded tolerably well upon 
the whole, but on account of bis shyness was 
obliged to stop, and, if [am not mistaken, to 
have recourse to his votes. Lord Chesterfield 
used every argument in his power to comfort 
him, and to jnspwe him with confidence aad 


ee er ee ee ee, aes 
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ready, and the resolution his majesty has 
shewn, at the hazard of all events, to de- 
fend the British dominions in America, 
not only encroached upon, but openly at- 
tacked, by the French in a time of full 
peace, and farther threatened and endan- 
gered by a large embarkation of their 
troops from Europe; to applaud his ma- 
jesty’s wisdom and moderation in being 
always desirous, though so highly provok- 
ed, to listen to a reasonable accommoda- 
tion, and endeavouring to avoid the cala- 
mities of a general war, by confining his 
operations to measures necessary for de- 
fence; a conduct which must demonstrate 
to the other powers of Europe the up- 
rightness of his majesty’s intentions, and 
convince them that he is not the aggressor ; 
to express our satisfaction in the king of 
Spain’s generous concern for the common 
_ welfare of Europe, and the assurances he 
_ has given of his desire to preserve the 
public tranquillity ; to assure his majesty 
that this House will vigorously and cheer- 
fully support his majesty in all such wise 
and necessary measures and engagements 
as his majesty may have taken to vindicate 
the just rights and possessions of his 
crown, and to guard against any attempts 
which France may make, on account of 
his majesty not having submitted to their 
unjustifiable encroachments ; and that we 
think ourselves bound in justice and gra- 
titude to assist his majesty against insults 
and attacks that may be made upon any 
of his majesty’s dominions, though not 


courage to make some other attempt; but I 
have not heard that Mr. Stanhope ever spoke 
avain in the House.” 


‘“} heartily congratulate you upon the loss 
of your political maidenhead. 1 hear that you 
were stopped for some time mene career ; 
but recovered breath, and finished it very well. 
J am not surprised, nor indeed concerned at 
your accident; for 1 remember the dreadful 
tecling of that situation in myself; and as it 
must require @ most uncommon share of impu- 
dence to be unconcerned upon such an occa- 
. sion, I am not sure that I am rather glad you 
stopped. You must therefore now think of 
hardening ei hy degrees, by using your- 
self insensibly to the sound of your own voice, 
and to the act (trifling as it seems) of rising up 
aod sitting down again. Nothing will contri- 
bute so much to this as committee work of 
elections at night, and of private bills in the 
morning. There, asking short questions, 
moving for witnesses to be called in, and all 
that kind of small ware, will soon fit you to set 
up fur yourself, Jam told that you are much 
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belonging to the crown of Great Britam, 
in resentment of the part his majesty has 
taken in a cause wherein the interests of 
this kingdom are immediately and so 
essentially concerned; to express our 
thanks to his majesty for his care in di- 
recting the necessary augmentation of his 
land forces to be made in the manner least 
burthensome to his people; to assure his 
majesty, that this House will grant his 
majesty such supplies as shall be found 
necessary in this great conjuncture; and, 
in all our deliberations, manifest to the 
world, that we have sincerely at heart the 
honour of our king, the support of his go- 
vernment, and the true interest of this 
country :” 

And an Amendment being proposed to 
be made to the question, by leaving out 
the words, ‘and to guard against any at- 
tempts which France may make on ac- 
count of his majesty not having submitted 
to their unjustitiable encroachments; and 
that we think ourselves bound in justice 
and gratitude to assist his majesty against 
insults and attacks that may be made upon 
any of his majesty’s dominions, though not 
belonging to the crown of Great Britain, 
in resentment of the part his majesty has 
taken in a cause wherein the interests of 
this kingdom are immediately and so 
essentially concerned;’? an Amendment 
was proposed to be made to the said 
Amendment, by leaving thereout the 
words, “and that we think ourselves 
bound in justice and gratitude to assist his 


mortified at your accident ; but without reason ; 
pray let it rather be a spur than a curb. te yor. 
Persevere, and depend upon it, it will do well 
at last. When J say persevere, I do not mean 
that you should speak every day, nor in every 
debate. Moreover, I would not advise you to 
speak again upon public matters for some time, 
pela a month or two; but [ mean, never 
ose sight of that great object; pursue it with 
discretion, but pursue it always. You know4 
have always told you, that speaking in publie 
was but a knack, which those who apply to 
most will succeed in best. Two old members, 
very good judges, have sent me compliments 
upon this occasion ; and have assured me, that 
they plainly find it will do: though they per. 
ceived, from that natural confusion you were in, 
that you neither said all, nor perhaps what 
you intended. Upon the whole, you bave set 
out very well, and have sufficient encourage- 
ment to go on. Attend therefore, assiduously, 
and observe carefully, all that passes in the 
House ; for it is only knowledge and expe- 
rience that can make a debater,” Lord Ches- 
terfield’s Letters to his son, — , 
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majesty against insults and attacks that 
may be made upon any of his majesty’s 
dominions, though not belonging to the 
crown of Great Britain, in resentment of 
the part his majesty has taken in a cause 
wherein the interests of this kingdom are 
immediately and so essentially concerned.”’ 
And the question being put, that the said 
last-mentioned words stand part of the 
proposed Amendment; the House divided; 
Ayes 105, Noes 311. So it passed in the 
negative. 

Then the question being put, that the 
words, ‘¢ and to guard against any at- 
tempts which France may make on ac- 
count of his majesty not having submitted 
to their unjustifiable encroachments,” 
stand part of the question; the House di- 
vided ; Ayes 290, Noes 89. Soit was re- 
solved in the affirmative. 


The Commons? Address of Thanks.] 

The Address agreed to was as follows: 
‘© Most Gracious Sovereign ; 

‘We your majesty’s most dutifyl and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great Bri- 
tain, in parliament assembled, beg leave 
to return your majesty our humble thanks 
for your most gracious Speech from the 
throne; and to congratulate your majesty 
upon your safe and happy return into these 

oms. 

“* With hearts full of gratitude we offer 
to your majesty our dutiful acknowledge- 
ments for your paternal care and endea- 
vours to preserve to your. people the bless- 
ings of peace ; and when terms consistent 
with the true interest of this kingdom 
could not be obtained, for the great ex- 
pedition with which your majesty caused 
your naval force to be got ready; and the 
mMagnanimity and resolution your majesty 
has shewn, at the hazard of all events, to 
defend the British dominions in America, 
not only encroached upon, but openly 
attacked, by the French, in a time of full 
peace, and further threatened and endan- 
gered by a large embarkation of troops 
from Europe. 

‘We are truly sensible of your ma- 
jesty’s great wisdom and moderation, in 
being desirous, though so highly provoked, 
to listen to a reasonable accommodation ; 
and in endeavouring to avoid the calami- 
ties of a general war, by confining your 
operations to measures necessary for de- 
fence; a conduct which must demonstrate 
to the other powers of Europe, the up- 
rightness of your majesty’s intentions, and 
convince them, that your majesty is not 
the aggressor. 


on the Address of Thanks. 


“ The king of Spain’s generous concern 
for the common welfare of Europe, and 
the assurances he has given your majesty 
of his desire to preserve the public tran- 
quillity, give us the greatest satisfaction. 

‘¢ We beg leave to assure your majesty, 
that your dutiful and faithful Commons 
will vigorously and cheerfully support your 
majesty in all such wise and necessary 
measures and engagements, as your ma- 
jesty may have taken, to vindicate the just 
rights and possessions of your crown, and 
to guard against any attempts which 
France may make, on account of your 
majesty’s not having submitted to her un- 
justifiable encroachments; and that we 
think ourselves bound in justice and gra- 
titude to assist your majesty against in- 
sults and attacks, that may be made upon 
any of your majesty’s dominions, though 
not belonging to the crown of Great Bri- 
tain, in resentment of the part your ma- 
jesty has taken in a cause, wherein the in- 
terests of this kingdom are immediately, 
and so essentially concerned. 

‘¢ We are humbly thankful to your ma- 
jesty, for your tender care in directing the 
necessary augmentation of your land 
forces to be made in the manner the least 
burthensome to your people. 

‘’ We assure your majesty, that your 
faithful Commons will grant your majesty 
such supplies as shall be found necessary 
in this great conjuncture; and that we 
will, in al} our deliberations, manifest to 
the world, that we have sincerely at heart 
the honour of our king, the support of his 
government, and the true interest of this 
country.” 


The King’s Answer.] The King gave 
this Answer: 


ee Gentlemen, 


«‘ T thank you for this dutiful and loyal 
Address. You may be assured, although 
I wish for nothing more than a safe and 
honourable accommodation, I am deter. 
mined to protect and maintain the valua- 
ble and undoubted rights and possessions 
of my crown. | 

‘¢ Your assurances, that you wiil assist 
me in the defence of my foreign domi- 
nions, if they should be attacked, on ac- 
count of the measures I am pursuing for 
the true interest of these kingdoms, are 
such proofs of your affection to me, and 
of your regard to my honour, as give me 
the greatest satisfaction.” 
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The King’s. Message to both Houses 
concerning Relief for the Sufferers at Lis- 
bon by the Earthquake.*} November 28. 
The king sent down the following Mes- 
sage to both Houses: 

“ George Ht. 
‘¢ His majesty having received from his 


happened at Lisbon on the Ist instant by 
an earthquake, which has laid waste almost 
the whole city, and destroyed many thou- 
sands of the inhabitants, in consequence 
whereof those who remain must be reduced 
to the utmost distress; and his majesty, 
being moved with the greatest concern for 


so good and faithful. an ally as the king of 


Portugal, and. with the utmost compassion 
for the distresses to which that city and 
kingdom must be reduced, wherein great 
numbers of his majesty’s own subjects 
were resident and many more interested ; 
recommends to the House of Lords the 
consideration. of this dreadful and exten- 
sive calamity, which cannot fail deeply to 
nee ee 

* « Not only the public of Great Britain, 
but the whole world, was thrown into the 
deepest consternation by the dreadful earth- 
quake which, on the 1st of November, shook 
all Spain and Portugal, and many other places 
of Europe, and laid the city of Lisbon in ruins. 
By the first accounts received in Great Britain 
of’ this calamity, there was great reason to ap- 
prehend, that the consequences might affect 
even public credit, considering the vast interest 
which England and English merchants bad ia 
the Portuguese trade. Affairs, however, did 
not prove to be so dismal as they were repre- 
sented at first. The loss of the English was 
inconsiderable, their quarter and warehouses 
having suffered the least during the dreadful 
visitation ; and osany of their merchants, with 
their families, were on that day (which was a 
holiday) at their country houses, by which 
their persons escaped thedanger. But nothing 
could be more awful, or more tremendous, than 
the- aspect of the city of Lisbon itself upon this 
mournful occasion. A:devouring conflagration, 

artly tortuious:or natural, aad partly raised 


by; villains, who enjoyed the general calamity. 


by plundering their fellow creatures, attended 
the shocks, and finished the rain which they 
had begua, The number of persons who lost 
their lives, were variously reported, for some 
accounts made them far greater than they 
were ; perhaps those came nearest the trath, 
who reckoned them at about 10,000. The 
principal shock began at three qaarters past 
nine io the moreing, and lasted near seven 
minutes, throwing down the most stately edi- 
fices in the city, particularly their religious 
houses, which were there numerous and rich,” 
Tindal, 
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affect the hearts of all persons who have 
any sense of religion or humanity; and 
desires the concurrence and assistance of 
‘the House of Lords, in sendin 
ned and effectual relief as may be suit- 


ncy. : 
ambassador at Madrid a certain account - F 
of the fatal and deplorable event which |} 
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such 


le to so afflicting and pressing an exi- 
G. R.” 


This Message produced an unanimous 
Address; and on the 8th of December 


a Commons resolved “ That 100,000%. 
‘for or towards spose | his majesty to de- 


granted to his majesty, upon account 


fray the expences which have been, or 
may be incurred by his majesty in giving 
assistance to the distressed people of Por- 
tugel, and our unhappy fellow subjects re- 
siding and trading there.””—As they stood 
in need of necessaries of life as well as 


the money, great part of the sum was sent 


in rice, corn, flour, a large quantity of 
beef from Ireland, and many other neces- 


saries for their relief. This supply, which 


was sent when the people of England were 
themselves: greatly distressed for want of 
corn, came very seasonably to the Portu- 
guese ; and that king ordered Mr. Castres, 
the British resident at his court, to give 
the preference in the distribution to the 
British subjects who had suffered by the 
late earthquake. Accordingly, about a 
thirtieth part of the provisions, and 2000/. 
in money, was set apart for that purpose; 
and his Portuguese majesty returned his 
thanks, in very warm terms, to the British 
crown and nation. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill for 
the Encouragement of Seamen and speedily 
Manning the Navy.) December 2. Lord 
Pulteney moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill for the encouragement of Seamen, 
and the more speedy and effectual Man- 
ning his majesty’s Navy. Upon which the 
following Debate ensued : 


Mr. George Haldane : 


Sir; I am very sorry to hear such 
a motion made at this time, because tt 18 
one which, I think, we cannot at present 
agree to, and our putting a negative ane 
it, or even putting it off by means of the 
previous question, may discourage many 
seamen from. entering into his majesty 
service, as it may give them a 5us aber 
that we intend to deprive them of the ke 
vantages they were intitled to during urs 
last war, and will be, by the laws now 7 
being, again entitled to, as soon as his ae 
jesty shall be pleased to declare war aga 
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any kingdom or state in Europe. I be- 
lieve, no gentleman desires that his coun- 
should be involved in war, if it can be 
pa avoided, and every gentleman, I 
lieve, knows, that a negociation is still 
carried on for accommodating all our dif- 
ferences with the French in an amicable 
manner, and that they are now using all 
their art, to make us be looked on, in case 
of arupture, asthe aggressors in the war. 
In such circumstances, it is surely our in- 
terest to Doe with caution and moder- 
ation, and to avoid giving success to their 
artful conduct by any precipitate measure 
onourside. I shall not say, that we have 
occasion for any allies, in case it should at 
last come to an open war, because, I hope 
we shall be able to confine it toa maritime 
and American war; but surely, we ought 
to prevent, if possible, our enemy’s having 
any allies in the war, and consequently 
we ought to avoid giving them any plau- 
sible pretence to call for the assistance of 
those powers that are actually engaged 
with them in a defensive alliance. And it 
s certain, that his majesty is not only the 
best, but the only judge what measures 
are most proper for preventing its being in 
the power of France to persuade any court 
in Europe that we have been the aggres- 
sors inthe war. It is, indeed, an affair 
which we cannot any way pretend to judge 
of, because we know nothing of the pre- 
ent state of the negociation, or how the 
other powers of Europe stand affected 
with regard to the present disputes be- 
tween France and us in America; and 
even supposing we did, we ought not to 
allow the bringing in of such a Bill as this, 
because it would be, in my opinion, a par. 
liamentary declaration of war, which is 
absolutely inconsistent with our constitu- 
tion, and would be an encroachment upon 
one of the most undoubted and most ne- 
cessary prerogatives of the crown. 
is encroachment, Sir, would, in the 
Present case, be the more flagrant, as 
there is not the Icast occasion for it: every 
nitish seaman, at least every one of them 
that has ever read or heard of the act 
abet m 1739, must know, that they have 
€ sole right to all prizes which they shall 
it 4 concern in taking when employed 
WW majesty’s ships of war, after war has 
ee oo declared by his majesty; and 
datas 1 regard to privateers they know, 
ee Owners and the seamen on board 
js) privateers have by the same act 
€ right to all prizes that shall be 


en by such prj 
[VOL XY, 3 privateers after they have 
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received their commissions; and that as 
soon as war is declared, the lords commis- 
sioners of the admiralty are, obliged to 
issue commissions to allsuch as shall apply 
for them inthe proper and usual manner. 
This sole right, they know, is already 
vested in them by act of parliament, and 
that without any deduction, except the 
fees of the admiralty court where the 
prize is condemned, and those fees, in his 
majesty’s plantations or dominions abroad, 
not to exceed 10/. for a prize under 100 
tons burthen, nor 15/. for a prize of 100 
tons, or any greater burthen: therefore 
no seaman can, from what is proposed, 
have any greater temptation to enter into 
his majesty’s service, than what he has 
from the Jaw as it now stands; nor can 
our bringing in such a Bill, or even our 
passing it into a law, encourage any one 
seaman to enter voluntarily into his majes- 
ty’s service, who is not already inclined 
to do so as soon as he can find an oppor- 
tunity. 

‘Perhaps it may be true, Sir, that the 
law which was passed in 1739, may stand 
in need of some explanations and amend- 
ments, but no explanation or amendment 
can give the seamen a better or a more 


extensive right to their share of the prizes 


than they have by that law as it now stands; 
and if methods can be found for making 
the recovery of that right more expedi- 
tious, or less expensive, shall we not have 
time enough to contrive proper methods 
for this purpose after the declaration of 
war? For iP we should be obliged at last 
to come to that extremity, it is highly pro- 
bable the case will happen before the end 
of this session; and if the case should hap- 
pen, I hope we shall have the assistance of 
the noble lord and the hon. gentleman 
who have made and secondcd this motion; 
for though ‘a negative should now be put 
upon their motion, I am persuaded, they 
will join heartily and sincerely in every 
method that can be thought of for encou- 
raging our brave seamen, and for prevent- 
ing, as much as possible, the necessity of 
pressing; which I must allow is often at- 
tended with great hardships upon the 
pressed men, and sometimes with irregula- 
rities in the press-masters; but both the 
hardships and irregularities are, I know, 
generally exaggerated, for I am sure, that 
the officers take as much care as possible 
to prevent both. I, indeed, most heartily 
wish, that the pressing of men just upon 
their return from a long voyage, or after 
they are engaged in the merchant or prly 
[2N] 
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vateer service, could by any means be 
prevented: but as for those scamen that 
lurk and loitcr at home, and live, perhaps, 
at 2 most extravagant rate, upon the credit 
sewed them by their landlords, when 
their country stands in need of their ser- 
vice, I must say, that I think they deserve 
as much to be pressed into his majesty’s 
sea service, as vagahonds deserve to be 
pressed into his majesty’s land service. 
For both these services, Sir, there must 
always be pressing when the honour and 
safety of our country render it necessary 
to have solJiers or sailors, and our go- 
vernment cannot find a sulficient number 
that will enter voluntarily. The only 
reason why pressing for sailors has been 
more frequent and more complained of 
than pressing for soldicrs, is, because from 
tlie situation of this country, the former 
becomes much oftner necessary, and those 
that are liable to be pressed into the sea- 
service have generally a much better cha- 
racter than those that are liable to be 
ressed into the Iand service; because we 
Nave not for many years been obliged to 
make any man liable to be pressed into the 
latter, but such as have something of the 
vacabond in their character. But if an 
mvasion, or other such danger, should 
oblige us to raise @ numerous army, we 
should be under a necessity to press men 
of a better character into the Jand service, 
or to oblige all the men fit for the service 
to draw lots, and even in that case, those 
upon whom the lot fell, must be pressed, 
if they refused to serve voluntarily. From 
hence I am convinced, that it is impossible 
to prevent the necessity of pressing, ac- 
cording to the present method, for the sea 
service, any other way than by enabling 
the government to have always not only a 
list ofall the men in the British dominiogs 
fit for that service, but also a knowledge 
where to call for them, and a power to 
compcl all of them to serve in their turn; 
and it has been hitherto thought, that this 
would be attended with greater incunve- 
mienees than the method we now have of 
providing for the sca service. Whilst we 
pursue this method, there is no way for 
teeccning the inconveniences attending it, 
but by good usage, and other advantages, 
to induce as many as possible to qualify 
themselves for the sea service, and to enter 
voluntarily when the government has oc- 
asion for their service; and no law can 
be, I think, more effectual for this purpose, 
than that which was passed in the year 
1729. 
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Therefore, Sir, if any amendments can 
be made to that law, I shall most readily 
agree to them, when it becomes convenient 
for us to take that subject into our consi- 
deration ; but to enter upon it at present, 
would look so much like a menace, that 
the French would think themselves bound 
in honour to break off all negociations with 
us, and all the courts of Europe would 
consider us ds the sole occasion of the war 
which would necessarily ensue ; for which 
rcason, f hope, the noble lord will with. 
draw l1!s motion, and thereby prevent any 
eentieman’s being obliged, contrary to his 
inciination, to give it a negative. 


Mr. Gilbert Elliet : 


Sir; the fact I find is not, nor indeed 
can it be disputed, that we have lately 
seized and brought into our own ports, a 
considerable number of the French trading 
ships, and it can be as little disputed, that 
it would be a great encouragement for 
scamen to enter into his majesty’s service, 
were they assured that all those ships so 
tuken, or to be taken, were to belong to 
them, and to be disposed of for their be- 
nefit. As war is not declared, and as I 
I have not heard it said that they are 
taken by way of reprisal, I do not indecd 
know, whether I ought to call them prizes 
or no, but I hope we have some view in 
taking them, and whatever that view 
may be, surely the more of them we do 
take the more that vicw will be answered; 
and as it is equally certain that the more 
ships of war or cruizcrs we can send to 
sea, the more ships we shall be able to 
take from the French; therefore for an- 
swering that view which our ministers pro- 
pose, and which of course must be a wise 
one, as well as fur preventing the oppres- 
sive method of forcing men into his ma- 
jesty’s service, such a Bill as is now moved 
for ought to be passed into a law. 

Whatever view our ministers may have, 
Sir, and whether that view be a wise one 
or no, it is certain that no press for scamen 
was ever carried on in a more rigorous 
manner, nor did any press before, I be- 
lieve, last so long as that which eine 
with the beginning of this year, and has 
ever since continued, I may say, without 
intermission. It has spread through all 
parts of the British dominions, and 1 
most parts, I believe, very uncommon 
methods have been taken for carry!ng it 
on. In one part of the united kingdom 
know that a new and extraordinary metho 
has been practised. The military powet 
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has, indeed, often been employed to be | in the ycar 1739; but little did the pro- 


assisting the civil magistrate, and as often 
as itdocs happen I am always sorry to 
hear it; but the military power was never 
before employed to be assisting to our 
press-gangs; yet this has been lately the 
case in Scotland. Towns and villages 
have been invested by our regular troops, 
with parties of soldiers patroling in the 
streets, and sentries, with screwed 
bayonets, placed at every door, to prevent 
any person’s going out, whilst the press- 
gang entered and searched every hole and 
coruer within. Even churches have been 
surrounded in the time.of divine service, 
the people terrified and interrupted in their 


devotion, and men seized as they came out | 


from attending the public worship estab- 
listed by the laws of their country. 
This, Sir, was the more surprising to the 
people of that country, as they still have 
some regard for religion, and were never, 
before the Union, exposed to the misfor- 
tune of being pressed into the sea service; 
I must say, that they were far from 
deserving any such severity; for a reward 
was offered by almust every city and sea 
port in that part of the island, for en- 
Couraging seamen to enter into his ma- 
Jesty’s service ; and J believe they did fur- 
nish more than their quota, in proportion 
to their trade, or to thcir number of peo- 
ple. Yet neverthelcss many honest men 
were forced away from their families by 
this method of pressing, aid some who 
Were reaily no seamen; nor could they 
meet with any relief, though complaints 
Ha made and petitions presented in their 
our, 3 
Whether the same methods have been 
Practised in other parts of the kingdom is 
What 1 do not know, Sir, but whether they 
Ve Or no, it is certain that pressing, even 
a the most gentle method, is every where 
attended with onpression, and is often the 
sed of fatal accidents, besides the great 
area: of brave and able seamien that fall 
“acrifice to the distempers brought upon 
fa by their being crowded and long con- 
/ tenders, or other noisome dun- 
ns, And though the method of pressing 
in ca Ses years been often practised, even 
ah oe yet I think it has never 
counts Press y authorised by law: in this 
tly and indeed in any free country, 
Receants can oe It but the most urgent 
Prevent p which necessity we ought to 
trived n Every method that can be con- 
; he of the best methods ever in- 


Vv 
“ated was by that law which was passed 


moters of that law imagine, little could 
they imagine, that ever any orders 
would be issued to the king’s ships to 
seize the trading ships of any nation 
without a declaration of war, and without 
authorizing any of our courts of a:dni- 
ralty to declare the ships so tuken to be 
lawful prizes, without which no man con- 
cerned in the capture could have a title to 
the whole, or to any part of the ship or 
cargo. ‘The preceeding in such a manner 
was a refinement in politics which all former 
ages had lett to the deep politicians of this 
age and nation, and a retinement which 
our honest plain tars could no way com- 
prehend. _ * 

It was this, Sir, that made pressing so 
necessary, for when our experienced sca- 
men heard that none of the ships taken 
were to be condemned as lawtul prizes, 
and consequently that they were to have 
no share in the produce of the ship or 
cargo they had perhaps ventured their 
lives for, they naturally and very paar 
reasoned with themselves, what signify 
the rewards offered for entering into, the 
government service, since we can expect 
nothing but our pay; whereas if we can 
keep out of the way pf being pressed, our 
crimps will procure us employment in the 
merchant service, and by the advanced 
wages we shall make more by one short 
voyage in that service, than we can make 
by the premium and wages allowed by the 
government, besides being free from the 
danger of being killed or wounded in the 
service? Thus they certainly reasoned 
with themselves, Sir, and this was the true 
reason why so few of them entered volun- 
tarily into the king’s service. Whercas, 
had the first ship taken trom the French 
been declared lawful prize, and ship and 
cargo delivered to the agents of the cap- 
tors, to be sold for their benefit, such num- 
bers of able and expert scamen would 
have been thereby induced to enter volun- 
tarily into the king’s service, that, I am 
convinced, we should have had little oc- 
casion for pressing. The sca scrvice 
would then have been such a sort of lot- 
tery in which there was more prizes than 
blanks, and every one would have hoped 
for the highest prize, as we find most pco- 
ple do in our land lotteries; but by the 
method we pursued, we made the sea-ser- 
vice a lottery which was all blanks and no 
prizes, and consequently a lottery to which 
no man in his right senses would volunta- 
rily become a subscriber. Nay, farther, 
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by refusing to condemn and dispose of the 
prizes for the benefit of the captors, we 
raised a spirit of resentment among all our 
sailors, which made them resolve to avoid 
the government service if possible: they 
think they have a right to a share of every 
a they take: they could not compre- 

end the meaning of our fine-drawn poli- 
tics upon this occasion; but on the con- 
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and cargo as it was when taken, though 
we got nothing byeither. This fine-drawn 
pee of politics must therefore in all events 
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ea disadvantage to us; and the neces- 
sity it has laid us under of taking such 
rigorous methods to press seamen into the 
government service, is a disadvantage 
which we have already felt, and must feel 
every day more and more, until such a 


trary, they looked upon it as a deceitful { Bill as is now moved for be passed into a 
design to deprive them of what they had | law, and dispersed through every part of 


a right to, a right which they had acquired 
by the loss of their blood, and at the risk 
of their lives. 

We cannot, therefore, wonder at our 
seamen shewing so much reluctance to 
the government service upon the present 
occasion, notwithstanding the general 
spirit of resentment against the treatment 
we have received from France; and as 
little can we wonder at their not being 
able to comprehend the meaning of our 
taking French ships, and leaving both ship 
and cargo to lie rotting in our harbours ; 
for it is really beyond the comprehension 
of most men in the kingdom: it is well 
known that the cargoes of many of these 
ships consist of perishable goods, and must 
by this time have become quite useless, or 
will very soon become so: no sort of goods 
can improve by lying long on board the 
ship ; and even the ship herself must grow 
every day worse by lying idle in the har- 
bour. What advantage, then, can we ex- 
pect by keeping these ships and cargoes 
undisposed of? Can we suppose that the 
French court would look upon our selling 
_ their ships, and giving the price to the 
captors, as a greater insult than that of 
seizing them? And if a new treaty should 
- be set on foot, could we expect that they 
would be satisfied with a restitution of the 
ships and cargoes, after both have been 
spoiled by lying in our harbours? Or if a 
declared war should ensue, would these 
ships and cargoes then sell for as much 
as they would have sold for, had they been 
disposed to the highest bidder as soon as 
brought into any of our harbours? 

In short, Sir, it is impossible, in my 
opinion, to point out any advantage we 
can reap by not disposing of these ships as 
soon as possible: on the centrary, let the 
event as to war or peace be what it will, 
‘our keeping them till both ship and cargo 
are damaged, if not destroyed, must be a 
national loss; and if the event of the war 
should be against us, which God forbid! 
it may be a double loss, because we may 
‘be obliged to restore the value of the ship 


the British dominions, which I hope it will 
be as soon as it can be printed. By this 
means all the seamen in the kingdom will 
be apprized, that justice is to be from 
henceforth done them, and that all the 
ships taken from the French are to belong 
to the captors, and to be disposed of to 
the best advantage for their benefit, whe- 
ther war be in a formal manner declared 
orno. This will remove that spirit of re- 
sentment which has hitherto rendered them 
so resolute not to enter voluntarily into 
the government service, and then the mo- 
tives of self-interest, as well as of the pub- 
lic interest, will have their due weight, 
which will certainly diminish at least the 
necessity we are now under of pressing 
seamen into the government service; and 
if it should but in the least degree dimi- 
nish that necessity, it ought to be a pre- 
vailing argument for our bringing in_and 
passing, as soon as possible, such a Bill as 
ig now proposed. 

As to'what negociations we are now 
carrying on, Sir, I do not pretend to know 
any thing of them; but this 1 know, that 
we have often, of late years, been ihe 
ciating when we ought to have been fight- 
ing; and if we may judge from the uni- 
form conduct of the court of France in all 
times past, we must conclude, that it is in 
vain for us to expect justice by negocia- 
tion: that court never did justice to us, 
or indeed to any other nation, till they 
were drubbed into it, and this we have as 
yet a power to do, if our naval strength be 
properly and duly exerted ; but this power 
we cannot long enjoy, if we go on nego- 
ciating, as we have done for some years, 
whilst France has been encroaching upon 
our plantations, and upon our trade in 
every part of the known world. And as 
to what: the other powers of Europe may 
think of the present disputes between 
France and us, it is certain that, if they 
were to consider only the circumstance of 
our seizing and detaining the French 
ships, and clapping their seamen up in 
prison, without considering the preceding 
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behaviour of France towards us, every 
power of Europe would look upon that 
circumstance as an act of hostility, and 
consequently would conclude us to be the 
rs. But I hope all the powers of 

urope have a more impartial way of 
thinking: I hope they will consider all 

receding circumstances, and examine who 
It was that committed the first encroach- 
ment or aggression; and if they do this, 
they will fad that France has been in- 
croaching upon us, and even committin 
hostilities against us, both in the East and 
West-Indies, almost ever since that which 
was called the definitive treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, a place which seems to be omi- 
nous to Europe, as an infamous treaty of 
peace was concluded at the same place in 
the year 1668. Therefore, every court in 
Europe, that judges impartially, must con- 
clude, that we had a right to condemn and 
sppropriate as well as to seize those ships, 
by way of reprizal for the expence we had 
been, or might be put to for vindicating 
our rights, and repelling those incroach- 
ments that had been made upon us; 
and as to any court in Europe that 
shall judge partially in favour of France, 
the best way, and indeed the only way, 
to prevent their openly joining against 
us was, and still is, to shew, that we will 
vindicate our rights with vigour against 
whosoever shall encroach upon them. 

Thus, Sir, it is evident that, if we had 
condemned and appropriated to the cap- 
tors every one of those ships, with her 
cargo, as soon as she had been brought 
ito any of our harbours, it could not have 
altered the way of thinking at any impar- 
tial court in Burne but as to those 
courts, if there be any, that are partial in 
favour of France, our delaying to con- 
demn and appropriate those ships may, in 
case of a war, encourage them to take part 
with France against us, and it will cer- 
tainly encourage the court of France to 
persist in their obstinacy, as it is a sign of 
our being under a pusillanimous sort of 
timidity, lest we should be involved in a 
war with that nation; for whatever we 
‘may do, it is certain, that all other nations 
believe there is some truth in that old pro- 
verb, * Audaces fortuna juvat,’ or as our 
facetious Hudibras has it: 

For fortune does the stout juvare, 
But lets the timidous miscarry. 

and 1 wish, that timidity, which in this 
case has too much influenced our councils, 
may not have a more fatal effect, if an ac- 
tual war should from thence ensue. 
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But why should I say an actual war, 
Sir? It is already a time of actual war be- 
tween France and us: the French began 


it as soon as they began to erect forts and 


plant garrisons on our territories in Ame- 
rica. These were acts of hostility, and we 
have at last begun acts of hostility on our 
side, by seizing and detaining their shi 

Whatever may be thought by those who 
have been used to the pettyfogging prac- 


‘tice in our courts of law, an act of hostility 


has always been deemed, by tlre law of na- 
ture and nations, a real though not a ver- 
bal declaration of war. How, then, can 
the Bill now proposed be called a parlia- 
mentary declaration of war, when war has 
already been declared on both sides, and 
may certainly be carried on by us, who 
were first attacked, as long as his majesty 
pleases, without any verbal and formal de- 
claration or denunciation of war. ‘* Natu- 
rali jure,”’ says Grotius, ‘ ubi aut vis illata 
arcetur, aut ab eo ipso qui deliquit poena 
deposcitur, nulla requiritur denunciatio.” 
If, then, the captors are not to be allowed 
to have any right to the prizes already 
taken, they can have no right, by the law 
as it now stands, to any prizes that shall 
be taken before a verbal and solemn de- 
claration of war, which may never happen 
during the present war; and consequently 
every seaman must, from the Bill now pro- 

osed, have a greater temptation to enter 
Into his majesty’s service, than he can 
have from the law as it now stands, which 
must of course render pressing less neces- 
sary than it is at present: and as I have 
shewn, that the condemning and appro- 
priating every French ship that shall be 
taken, will ‘contribute rather to prevent 
than precipitate a formal declaration of. 
war, I hope the House will unanimously 
concur in ordering the Bill to be prepared 
and brought in. 


Mr. Welbore Ellis: 


Sir; although I have not the ho- 
nour to be a minister, or to be let into any 
of the secrets of his majesty’s councils, yet 
I can easily guess at his majesty’s views in: 
ordering his ships of war to make reprizals 
upon the French, and to seize and bring 
in as many of the French ships as they 
could meet with atsea. As his majesty 
has always most wisely and most humanely 


| endeavoured to preserve the tranquillity of 


Europe in general, as well as of this nation 
in abe tars he is never too quick or too 
violent in his resentment of any insult or 


injury, but the French had put us to such 
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a great egpcence, and had made such unjust 
encroachments upon us both in the Laat 
and West lndies, that it was not possible 
to bear it any longer, without insisting pe- 
remptorily upon an adequate satisfaction 
for what was past, anda proper security 
against the like intime to come. This his 
anajesty had long endeavoured to obtain by 
negociation, but when he found he met in 
that way with nothing but delays and 
trifling excuses, and that the French, in- 
stead of ofcring satisfaction or security, 
were preparing to send an armed force to 
Aincrica for supporting the encroacliments 
they had made, he resolved to try if he 
could npt compel them to agree to those 
reasonable terms they had retused to com- 
ply with in au amicable manner. With 
this view he sent out his ships of war with 
orders to seize only their king’s ships, and 
when he found that this was not like to 
have the desired effect, he then sent orders 
to make reprizals upon their trading ships 
wherever they could be met with. 

From hence we may see, Sir, that it 
was, and yet is, absolutely inconsistent 
with his majesty’s design, to order the 
ships to be condemned and sold, and the 
produce to be divided among the captors ; 
tor if the French court should be prevailed 
on to give the satisfaction aud security re- 
quired, all those ships with their cargoes 
are to be restored to them; and conse- 
quently whilst there are any hopes of their 
being prevailed on to do this, which his 
majesty is the only judge of, no such Bill 
as what is now proposed can be passed 
into a law. Even the bringing in of such 
a Bill would be made use of by that party 
in France who are for war, as an argument 
for putting a final end to negociation, and 
for an immediate declaration of war; for 
in all countries, and in France more than 
any other, there are those who delight in 
war, because it 1s best adapted for answer- 
ing their views of interest or ambition, and 
some perhaps because it may perplex those 
who then happen to have the lead in the 
administration. But in this country, which 
so much depends upon trade, I hope there 
are none who for any selfish views what- 
ever are for precipitating their country 
into a war, whilst there is any hope of its 
being prevented by negociation, and of 
this hope no man in this House is so 
proper, or can be so good a judge as our 
sovercign, who will certainly declare war 
as 500n as he finds that all such hopes are 
atanecnd; and the moment he declares 
war, which, I believe, he will do, though 
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he may not perhaps, by the practice or 
the law of nations, be obliged to do so, the 
act of 1739 takes place, and our seamen 
will from that moment become entitled to 
the sole right to all the prizes they shall 
afterwards take from the enemy. 

I say, Sir, that as svon as his majesty 
finds there is no further hopes of obtaining 
satisfaction or security by peaceable incans, 
or reprizals, I believe he will declare war 
in the most solemn manner ; and I say so, 
because his majesty has always regarded 
what is honest and decent more than what 
is required, or not required, by strict law; 
and even Grotius himself has declared, 
that it is honest and decent to declare war 
in a solemn manner before any direct act 
of hostility be committed, even whcre it is 
not required by strict law, * Verum etiam,” 
says he, ‘ ubi jus naturz non pracipit 
talem interpellationem fieri, honeste tamen 
et Jaudabiliter interponiter.” But reprizals 
were never yet reckoned a@ direct act of 
hostility: on the contrary, it is by many 
treaties between independent nations 
agreed, that the issuing and executing let- 
ters of reprizal shall not be deemed an act 
of hostility; for as it is by those treaties 
agreed, that no letters of marque or re- 
prizal shall be issued until four months 
after satisfaction has been demanded in 
the manner therein prescribed, it is of 
course a mutual concession, that, if no sa- 
tisfaction has been made, they may then 
be issued and executed, without its being 
deemed an act of hostility, or a breach of 
the peace subsisting between the two na- 
tions. And as the issuing of orders or 
letters of reprizal may often hereafter be- 
come necessary,’ 1 hope it will not be laid 
down as a maxim, that the oflicers and 
seamen who are to execute such orders 
or letters, are to have the sole right to 
whatever they take, for in that case net 
ther the public, nor any private man {ur 
whose benefit such reprizals are issued, 
could ever receive any satisfaction or re- 
paration of the damage received. It would, 
indeed, render it impossible to issuc Te- 
prizals upon any account whatsoever, be- 
cause by their very nature, if the captures 
amount to more than the damage received, 
the overplus is to be restored to the party 
from whom they were taken, after deduct- 
ing the expence of taking them. But se 
is this overplus to be restored, if the ee 
produce of the capture is to be divide 
among the officers and seamen by whom 
was made? It could be restored no other 
way but at the public expence, conse 
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queatly the issuing of reprizals would al- 
wars be a loss to the public, and could 
never be an advantage to the private men 
that had been injured, unless they them- 
selves had been the captors. 

Thus we may see, Sir, that the law 
which was passed in 1739, must be under- 
stood to elite only to those captures that 
are made aftcr a war has beén solemnly 
declared, and wiren it may become neces- 
sry to declare war, is surely a preroga- 
tre, that by our constitution belongs 
solely to our sovereign. Whether our 
ministers have done right in advising his 
majesty to issue reprisals before he de- 
dered war, or whether we ought before 
ths time to have declared war, are qucs- 
tons of quite another nature: they are 
qestios, vttich the parliament may pcr- 
hips have a richt to enquire into, in or- 
der to punish or censure the ministers, in 
ase it should appear, that they have 
given his majosty had advice; but I am 
sure, they are questions which we are not 
how preparcd to determine, nor is it as 
yettime for us to enter upon such an en- 
qury as must he necessary for determin- 
ng such questions: in my opinion it 
would be imprudent, as well as improper 

rus, fo enter upon any such enquiry, 
until peace has been some way or other 
restored; because for determining either 

these questions, we must have laid be- 
re wan account of all the negociations 
mat have been carricd on since the last 
fe not only between us and the court 
ee but also between us and aoe 
hee Europe that might thin 
ne sles interested, or obliged to ion 
ite 8, OF against us, in the impendin 
from ek gentlemen in this House, 
ile audable warmth of their zeal 
hour and interest of their coun- 
died be of opinion, that the court of 
neishinonee do justice to any of their 
hike say they are drubbed into it; 
trope ages n, ek all the courts of 
reach cours ye the same opinion of the 
never propos. otherwise that nation could 
ey should to have an aily in any war 
fonas st engaged in; and even some 
ah i eae who are not very apt 
rince ar opinion of the court of 
French have e in doubt, whether the 
7 unreasonable i peremptorily refused, 
ton the lag ayed to do us justice 
Bround of the cent “is si aed 
rance and us ie ispute between 
and but of a} ar remote from Europe, 
& late origin, all or most of 
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the courts of Europe may have some 
doubt as to the justice of our demands: 
and it was, and still is prudent, and even 
in some degree necessary for us, to give 
them all possible satisfaction before we 
declare war, or act in such a manner, as 
if thtre were a declared wart between 
France and us. | 

Now, Sir, as to what may be deemed 
acting in such a manner, as if there were 
a declared war between France and us, it 
is a question that depends upon the senti- 
ments of the other courts of Europ& and 
not upon the sentiments of any member, 
ar any number of the members of this 
House; and aa we know nothing of the 
sentiments of the other courts of Europe, 
we cannot determine this question ; con- 
sequently we can give his majesty no ad- 
vice upon the present occasion, much less 
can we now determine, that all the ships, 
taken or to be taken from the French even 
before a declaration of war, ought now, or 
as soon as brought in, to be condemned, 
and appropriated to the captors. Such a 
maethind of proceeding might, I - shall 
grant, be some encouragement for our 
sailors to enter into his majesty’s service ; 
but no gentleman, I believe, will say, that 
it would entirely prevent the necessity of 
pressing; and if we could suppose that it 
would, we are not surely to unite all the 
powers of Europe in a war against us, for 
the sake of encouraging the avaricious 
part of our sailors to enter into his ma- 
jestv’s service: Tsay, avaricious, Sir, for 
such [ must call every man, who can be 
induced by nothing but the hopes of 
plunder, to list in the service of his coun- 
try. : 

As to the method of pressing, Sir, that 
has been practiscd upon the present occas 
sion, I sl:all admit, that it has been more 
general than usual upon any common oc- 
casion, because we had such a small num- 
ber of seamen in the government service, 
and because it was necessary to fit out a 
much greater number of ships than usuat 
upon any common occasion; but I: will 
aver, so far as consists with my informa- 
tion, that no grcatcr severities have been 
practised than have been usual upon 
every occasion. The military power has 
not been employed to press any scamen 
into the government scrvice ; but as com- 
plaints came from several parts of the 
United Kingdom, especially from Scot- 
land, where mobs are more dangerous, 
and more mischievous than our mobs in 

' England, that the press-gangs were 1n 
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danger of being murdered by the mob, | of pressing seamen into the king’s service 
upon these complaints orders were issued | being authorised by law, when there is a 
from the War-oflice for the military to | necessity for it; and I am sure, no one 
protect and defend the press-gangs against | will pretend to say, that there was not a 
any mob, and to support them in every | very great necessity for it upon the present 
place where they were in danger of being | occasion, or that the same necessity does 
riotously opposed in the performance of | not still subsist. 
their duty ; and this the military were as| Sir, the necessity was so great, that I 
the king’s subjects obliged to do, even | do not believe it would have been in any 
though they had not been listed as the | sensible degree lessened, if his majesty 
king’s soldiers. Nay, it was what any ma- | had at first by proclamation declared, that 
gistrate of the place might, and ought to | all prizes taken from the French should 
have -required them-to do; and they | belong to the captors; for every one 
would have been guilty of a breach of | knows how apt our seamen are, at the eve 
their duty, both as subjects and soldiers, | of a war, to keep industriously out of the 
if they had refused or neglected to do as | government service, in order to embrace 
required. 7 the opportunity of having high wages from 
And as to the practice of pressing sea- | the merchants, or of entering on board of 
men into the government service being | privateers, where they may always expect 
authorised by law, Sir, when our sovereign | more plunder, than they can generally ex- 
thinks there is a necessity for it, the hon. | pect by being on board his majesty’s ships 
gentleman who hi tise last would not have | of war, especially the large ships, which 
questioned it, had he been well acquainted | are never, or but rarely, employed in 
with our records, or had he considered the | making prize of the enemy’s trading ships. 
import of some of our late acts of parlia- | But let the effects ef such a proclamation 
ment. The custom of pressing seamen is, | have been what it would, I have shewn, 
I believe, coeval with our monarchy: we | that it would have been absolutely incon- 
have press-warrants upon record so far | sistent with the design his majesty had in 
back as the reign of Edward the 3rd; and | issuing orders for reprizals, that it was in- 
it is highly probable, that the glorious | consistent with the very nature of reprizals, 
naval victory which he obtained over the | and that it might not only have involved 
French. in the year 1340, was with a fleet |:us in an immediate war, but also might 
chiefly manned with pressed seamen, who | haye united all, or most of the powers of 
nevertheless behaved with such courage | Europe, in a war against us. 
and resolution, that though the French| I hope every gentleman will now see, 
ficet was much more numerous, they ob- | Sir, the wisdom of his majesty’s conduct 
tained so complete a victory for their so- | in ordering these reprizals, and in not 
vereign, that, of 400 ships the French | condemning or appropriating the prizcs. 
could save but 30, and it was computed, | It was the most effectual method he could 
that they had at least 30,000 men killed | take for compelling the French court to 
or drowned in the engagement. The an- | submit to reasonable terms without in- 
tiquity of the custom of pressing is there- | volving us in an immediate war ; and be- 
‘fore a plain proof of its being authorized by | sides this design, I must suppose, that he 
common law; for the ancient customs of 
the kingdom are a part of our common 
law; and besides this, it is by implication 
authorised by our statute law; for by an 
act passed in the 13th of his present ma- 
jesty, entitled, ** An Act for the increase 
of mariners and seamen to navigate mer- 
chant ships, and other trading ships and 
vessels,’ it is enacted, That several sorts 
of persons therein described, shall not be 
impressed into the service of his majesty, 
his heirs, or successors; and all inter- 
preters allow, that when a law prohibits , a 
any thing to be done in certain particular | tion of war till after we had tried - as 
cases, it is by implication an authority for | other expedient for obtaining aoe : 
doing it in all thee cases. There is not, | should persuade every court of eur ie 
therefore, the least doubt of the practice | that we were not the aggressors in 


which was this: he foresaw that these 
reprizals might not perhaps produce the 
desired effect: the French might persist 
in refusing to do us justice, so as to render 
a declaration of war necessary: if al 
did, we should by means of these rept!2a’s 
have a considerable value of their propetty 
in our hands, which would add to sd 
strength, and we should have a great hic 
ber of their sailors in our possession, WIC 
would be a diminution to their Lae 
power. And by thus delaying a dec!" 
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war. These, Sir, I take to have been his 
majesty’s views; and they are all agree- 
able to his wonted prudence and magna- 
nimity : but the Bill now proposed would 
defeat every one of them : it has been call- 
ed a preventive measure, and it may very 
properly be called so; for it would pre- 
vent its being possible for us to avoid a 
war; and I am convinced, it would have 
litle or no effect in preventing the neces- 
sity of pressing. 

We must therefore, Sir, continue this 
method of providing men for his majesty’s 
nay until all the ships we have occasion 
to ee have got their full complement : 
and if any act of oppression has been, or 
shall be committed, we have proper ma- 
gistrates for the oppressed to have recourse 
to, where they will certainly meet with 
redress, if their complaints appear to be 
well founded; and if the inferior ma- 
gistrate should neglect or refuse to give 
redress, the superior courts would certain- 
ly punish him, as well as give relief and 
ample satisfaction to the party thus doubly 
injured. Such complaints should never, 

ore, be mentioned in this House, 
unless it were done with a view to enquire 
into the conduct of some minister, or su- 
abel magistrate, who is above every tri- 
unal but that of the High Court of Par- 
ument ; and if there were now any such 
design, it could be no argument for bring- 
ing in such a Bill as is now proposed ; for 
to agree to such a Bill for such a reason, 
would be a running the nation into a mis- 
fortune, which the parliament could not 

»In order to free it from, or to pre- 
veata misfortune, which the parliament 
may rectify whenever it pleases. 


Mr. Robert Dundas : 


Sir; as the hon. gentleman, who 

ke last but one, has clearly shewn, 
: the Pressing of seamen into their 
puntry’s service, is authorized not: only 
i on law but by express statute, 
ce the statute mentione by him, is a 
ie that extends to Scotland as well as 
ioe part of the British domi- 
in justif ave no occasion to say any thing 
Mtncation of the practice itself, and 
ee I rise up only to rectify some 
a a an hon. gentleman fell 
is ut Tegard to the late exercise of 
sire Power in Scotland, and which, I am 
ee wodld Go not have mentioned at all, 
light, haa ave stated it in quite another 
ion of TH he a a full and true informa- 
VOL. wy offact. This I may as- 
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sert with fhe more confidence, from the 
knowledge I have of the hon. gentleman, 
and because, from the nature of the office 
which I have the honour to hold under his 
majesty in that part of the united king- 
dom, I must have héard of it, if any thing 
had been done there, which was contrary 
to law, or inconsistent with the privileges 
enjoyed by the happy inhabitants of this 
island ; privileges Thich cannot be justly 
said to have been in the least violated, ever 
since the accession of the present illus- 
trious family to our throne. 

As to the employing of the military, Sir, 
upon the present occasion, my hon. friend 
has already sufficiently explained it: they 
were employed not to press, but to pro- 
tect those who had a ‘egal authority to 
press ; and every one who knows any thing 
of the nature of the people in that coun- 
try, must allow that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary ; fdr if the ied fre s had not in 
several places been attended by a party of 
soldiers, they could have pressed but very 
few of the most worthless sort of seamen, 
or otherwise a great deal of bloodshed 
would, I am convinced, have ensued ; for 
the mob in that country do not content 
themselves with clubs and bludgeons, Rpt 
possess themselves of as many fire-arms, 
and other mortal weapons, as they can 
possibly come at, and we know that our: 
press-gangs are not furnished with arms 
proper for encountering such a mob; — 
therefore, without the assistance of the 
military, no press-gang could have ven- 
tured to search for, or press any seaman 
who was a favourite of the populace; and - 
of this we had a remarkable instance at 
one of the little sea-ports in Scotland, 
where a press-gang went to look for sea- 
men, at first without any party of soldiers, 
and could find in the whole town but three 
ordinary seamen; but being afterwards 
informed that there were certainly a great 
number of seamen in that town, they went 
a second time, attended with a sufficient 
detachment of the military: by this they 
were enabled to make a strict search, and 
they found no less than threescore of as 
able and expert mariner as most in the 
British navy. 

I know, Sir, that before the Union, 
there was never any such thing in Scot- 
land as pressing seamen into the navy, and 
the reason is very evident, because they 
never had any navy, unless a frigate or 
two could be called a navy; but this is so 
far from being against, that, upon this oc- 
casion, it was a reason for employing the 
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military to protect the press-gangs in the 
performance of their duty; because the 
populace in all countries are apt to resent, 
and even to rebel against the exercise of 
any act of power which they have never 
been accustomed to, though to sensible 
and thinking men, that act of power may 
appear to be absolutely necessary for the 
public service, or perhaps for preventing 
those very people who oppose it, from be- 
coming a prey to their enemies. How 
happy would it have been for Scotland, in 
1745, if all their seamen had been pressed 
into the public service, in order to man a 
few guard ships, to prevent the landing of 
those who at that time raised such a flame 
in the country ; and yet I believe, that a 
press could not then have been carried on 
without the assistance of the military. In 
short, Sir, if pressing be a legal and a neces- 
sary act of power, as I think it has been 
fully proved to be, an officer with a press 
warrant in his pocket has as good a right 
to be effectually protected by our govern- 
ment in executing that warrant, as a con- 
stable in executing any warrant from a 
justice of the peace, and if this cannot be 
done by the civil, it must be done by the 
military power; but this will always be 
the case when the posse comitatus, or 
those whose duty it is to assist the officer 
or constable, are the very people that are 
engaged in the sedition or riot; and if the 
posse comitatus should be called for, or 
the hue and cry raised in any county where 
there were soldiers, they would be obliged, 
as his majesty’s subjects, to assemble and 
march to the assistance of the civil officer ; 
but I am sure it would be much better and 
safer to have them assemble and march, 
upon such an occasion, under the com- 
mand of their officers, than to have them 
assemble and march without any such com- 
mand ; for it would be of the most dange- 
reus consequence to accustom the soldiers 
of our army to assemble in any mobbish or 
tumultuous manner. 

Now, Sir, as to the complaints men- 
tioned by the hon. gentleman, of men 
being pressed who were not liable, either 
by law or custom, to be pressed into the 
sca service, I must, by the nature of m 
oflice, have heard of all complaints of this 
kind, that were regularly made, and I 

- never heard but of three. Upon two of 
these the men, in whose favour they were 
made, were discharged; and with respect 
to the third, he was not, indeed, what we 
may properly call a seaman, tberefore I 
sent for the officer who had pressed him, 
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by whom I was informed, that the whole 
village where the fellow lived had desired 
he might be pressed, because he was a 
fellow so idle and profligate that he was 
more likely to ruin than provide for his 
family ; and that even his wife, though she 
had signed the petition, had privately 
begged that he might be taken away from 
her. As all this was confirmed by several 
persons of the same village, I examined 
the wife apart, and then she confessed, 
that she had signed the petition because 
had she refused, and he had afterwards 
got loose, he would have murdered her, 
but that he was so far from assisting to pro- 
vide for his family, that he had often 
robbed her of the money she had earned 
by hard labour, for maintaining herself 
and her six children; that he sometimes 
sold or pawned her children’s clothes for 
money to spend at the ale-house, and that 
he beat her unmercifully if she ever dared 
to complain. 

Let gentlemen judge, Sir, whether I 
could order such a fellow to be discharged : 
are not all such fellows liable to be 
pressed? Ought they not to be pressed 
either into the sea or the land service? If 
we had in this country any such thing as 
galleys, they ought to be made galley- 
slaves for life. From this instance we 
may judge of the oppressions complained 
of, with regard to the pressing of men into 
rsuaded that 
many of them, if closely examined, would 
appear to be of much the same nature with 
this ; because the regulating captains are 
always very ready to hear, and as ready to 
redress any complaint which they find to 
be just and well founded. And this shews 
how extremely cautious gentlemen ought 
to be, of mentioning any such complaints 
in this House, unless they have fully en- 

uired into the nature and truth of the 
acts, and strictly examined both the par- 
ties concerned; and even then I do not 
think they ought to be mentioned, when 
they can have no other effect but that of 
rendering a measure odious which we must, 
necessarily, for the public safety, often 
have recourse to. 

And as to the complaint, Sir, of churches 
being invested in the time of divine service, 
and the people disturbed in their devotion, 
no such thing ever sel pate but once, 
when a press-gang, attended by some sol- 
diers, went into a church-yard, and, I be- 
lieve, did lay hold of some seamen as they 
came out of church; but the soldiers were 
there accidentally, or at least they had ne 
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orders to attend, nor were they under any 
command upon that occasion ; and as soon 
as the affair was heard of, strict orders 
were given, even to the press-gangs, never 
again to attempt any such thing; so that 
this must be reckoned one of that sort of 
psa de pplit which the laudable but mis- 
guided zeal of some men for the public 
service often leads them into, and cannot 
be altogether prevented in any affair of 
life; nay, even in religion itself, we know 
that men are often, by a misguided zeal, 
penance to be guilty of very great irregu- 
ties. 

Upon the whole, Sir, I do not think 
that any very extraordinary methods of 
pressing have been lately practised in any 
part of the British dominions, nor have I 
reason to think that any such oppressions 
or misfortunes have lately been thereby 
occasioned, as should induce us, for the 
sake of tempting seamen to enter volunta- 
ual into the government service, to re- 

e upon a measure which would not 
only render an immediate war unavoidable, 
but make it believed, by all the courts of 
Europe, that we had provoked the war, 
and consequently that we ought to be 
deemed the aggressors; and that this 
would be the consequence of the Bill now 

, we have, I think, great reason 
to believe, as his majesty has not yet 
thought fit to recommend any such Bill to 
our consideration, or to order any of the 
French ships that have been seized, to be 
condemned, and sold for the benefit either 
of the public, or of the captors: for we 
must suppose that the avoiding of these 
two uences has been the chief, if 
not the bal reason why the condemnation 
and gale of these prizes have been hitherto 
delayed. And therefore, until I have rea- 
son to believe that his majesty is resolved 
upon declaring war, I shall be against 
ordering any such Bill as this to be 
brought in. 


Mr. Charles Townshend : 


Sir; the hon. gentleman who spoke 
first against the motion now under our 
consideration, was pleased to recommend 
moderation to us- upon the present occa- 
tion; and I shall grant that moderation 
is, upon all occasions, a very commendable 
quality ; but I wish we had, upon this as 
well as some former occasions, mixed a 
little spirit with our moderation: for mo- 
deration without spirit ought rather to be 
called stupidity, and as such, I am afraid, 
our moderation, with regard to the dis- 
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putes now subsisting between France and . 
us, has been considered not only by all 
the indifferent nations in Europe, but even 
by the French themselves. his, I be- 
lieve, has encouraged them, for several 
years, to behave in a most contemptuous 
manner towards us, though at the same 
time we have behaved in the most passive 
manner towards them; for I must observe, 
that ever since the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
ae our behaviour towards the French 

been of the very same complexion with 
our behaviour towards the Spaniards for 
several years after the treaty of Seville, 
and indeed the treaties were pretty much 
of the same complexion. By the treaty 
of Seville we left the most important of the 
British concerns to be discussed by our 
respective commissaries at Madrid: the 
commissaries accordingly met, and con- 
ferred for some years without the least 
success, but at a great expence to this na- 
tion: the negociation was carried on, for. 
several years more by our ministers; and 
thus we continued to negociate for ten 
years, whilst the Spaniards continued, 
during that whole time, to plunder our 
merchants and interrupt our navigation in 
the seas of America. In the same man- 
ner, by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, we 
left the most important of our concerns 
with France, to be settled by our respective 
commissaries at Paris ; for in every thing 
relative to the point of honour, we have 
for many years given it up, almost to every 
nation in Europe: our commissaries ac- 
cordingly met the French commissaries at 
Paris, and for some years negociated with 
the sane want of success: our ministers 
have since carried on the negociation ; and 
thus we have been negociating for these 
eight years, whilst the French have been 
interrupting our trade, and plundering and 
murdering our people in both the Indies, 
and building forts upon our most undoubt- 
ed territories in America. 

I beg pardon, Sir, for saying undoubted, 
for really we have for so many years be- 
haved with so much moderation, that 
many of our rights, which’ were never be- 
fore contested, are now become doubtful, 
in the opinion even of some of those fo- 
reign states who incline to be our friends ; 
and, indeed, I cannot much wonder at our 
behaviour, at and since the time of the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, as it has been di- 
rected by those very ministers, who served 
their apprenticeship under that minister 
who directed our behaviour at the time of 
the treaty of Seville, and from that time, 
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until a year or two after the breaking out 
of the Spanish war; and if a war with 
France should now be the consequence, as 
I am convinced it will, we may observe 
the same similitude of conduct; for we 
began our war with Spain by ridiculously 
issuing orders for reprizals only, whereas 
had we begun it by one bold and vigorous 
push, we might have put an end to it at 
once, by obliging the enemy to submit to 
whatever we thought reasonable. Just so 
we have begun the war with France, by 
issuing orders for what I now find is to be 
called reprizals, whereas had we begun 
the war by a bold and vigorous push, and 
thereby repossessed ourselves of that 
island which we, I shall not say scandal- 
ously, restored to them by tlie treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, we should have soon 
compelled them to sue for peace, because 
we could then have effectually prevented 
' their sending supplies either of troops, am- 
munition, or provisions to Canada. . But 
by beginning the war in our modern man- 
ner of making reprizals, we have given 
them warning, as we formerly did to the 
Spaniards, to provide for their defence, 
and the consequence, I fear, will be much 
more fatal, as the French have always 
been, and upon this occasion appear to 
have been, more alert than the Spaniards. 

I call it, Sir, our modern manner of 
making reprizals, because reprizals is a 
term! very improperly applied to what we 
now practise against the French, or what 
we itormerly practised against the Spa- 
niards. When a private injury has been 
done by the subjects of one state to the 
subjects of another, the state whose sub- 
jects have been injured demands satisfac- 
tion, and if it be denied, or unreasonably 
delayed, they issue letters of reprizal ; 
but for a public insult or injury committed 
by the state itself, or by orders of the state 
itself, no nation, ever before, thought of 
issuing letters of reprizal. For revenging 
or redressing such an insult or injury, if 
public satistaction be not instantly made, 
war is the immediate consequence, and a 
wise nation will always, in such a case, 
make their first attack as sudden and as 
vigorous as possible. ‘This piece of wis- 
dom we may learn from the very first age 
of the city of Rome; for the great Ro- 
min historian has told us, that the Sabine 
war was the most heavy and dangerous 
that Romulus was ever engaged in, * Nihil 
enim,” says he, “ per iram aut cupidita- 
tem actum est: nec ostenderunt bellum 
prius, quam intulerunt.”? 
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In such cases, Sir, a previous solemn 
declaration of war is never necessary, or 
at least it ought never, even in common 
decency, to be made, until your armies are 
just entering the territories of the enemy ; 
nor will the opiuion of Grotius appear to 
be contrary to what I say, if what he 
means b the word < interpellatio,’ be dul 
attended to; for when he says, that thoug 
it be not commanded by the law of na- 
ture, ** honeste tamen et laudabiliter inter- 
ponitur ;”? it is plain from what follows, 
that he means a requisition of redress or 
satisfaction ; and if we have not often made 
this requisition, I do not know what we 
have been doing for these six or seven 
years past. I do indeed suspect, that this 
requisition has always been made in such 
a moderate complaisant manner, that the 
court of France never thought we were 
serious, or that we would come to extre- 
mities in case of any delay; but if this 
was really the case, I believe it will not be 
made an argument against the motion now 
under consideration; nor would it be a 
good argument if it were, because the 

rench have treated us with such con- 
tempt, that it ought to have been returned 
by an immediate attack: and consequent- 
ly, I think, that one of the strongest rea- 
sons in favour of this motion is, that it will 
bring our tedious negociation to a short 
issue. It will convince the court of France, 
that however much our ministers may 
have been cajoled by their compliments 
and excuses, the parliament will not suffer 
itself tobe so, but will force our ministers 
to mix a little spirit with their modera- 
tion, and insist upon @ speedy and catego- 
rical answer. , 

This, Sir, will bring us quickly to a 
state of open war or honourable peace ; 
and even the former is more eligible than 
the middle state in which we are at present. 
For what is it, that France has cajoled us 
so long with fair promises and sham ex- 
cuses? For what have they, for some time 
past, shewn so much patience? They 
have been, they are still fortifying them- 
selves in America: they have been, they 
are still restoring their navy, by all the 
means they can contrive. His majesty ’s 
ships of war may prevent their sending 
numerous embarkations to America at one 
time: they may interrupt their trade; and 
they may, in a great measure, prevent 
their importing naval stores in their own 
bottoms: but whilst we are in our present 
state, we cannot prevent their carrying 
on their trade, and importing naval stores 
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in foreign bottoms, nor can we give com- 
missions to privateers ; and if the French 
should resolve to send supplies to Ame- 
rica in single ships, we could not so effec- 
tually prevent it, by his majesty’s ships of 
war alone, as we could do both by them 
and by privateers. Therefore, if the 
French court have lately shewn modera- 
tion, or patience, as it is called, they have 
a good political reason for it: they will 
sess never declare war, until they 

ve 8o far restored their navy as to be in 
some degree equal to ours; and this we 
cannot prevent, by. laying hold of a small 
number of their seamen; for it is ships, 
not seamen, that they are in want of; and 
asthey have the command of not only all 
their own seamen, but many foreigners, if 
they should once be able to provide wi 
enough, they may send a most formidable 
navy to sea, though we had in our posses- 
sion twice the number of their seamen we 
now have. 

Thus, Sir, we may see, that though a 
veclared war be a state which no nation 
ought to choose, and this state Jess than 
wany others, yet, m our present situation, 
an honourable peace, or an immediate war, 
is what we ought to resolve to have ; and 
therefore it is evident, that the only plau- 
sible argument that hag been, or indeed 
can be made use of against this motion, if 
ithad any weight, would be an argument 
for, and not against the motion. But, 
Sir, as the Bill was opened by the noble 
lord who proposed it, and by the hon. 
gentleman who seconded the motion, their 
motion can have no relation either to war 
er peace. It is ao far from being a par- 
liamentary declaration of war, that it is 
expresgly the contrary; for the Bill is not 
designed to lay his majesty under so much 
% 2 conditional or contingent necessity to 

€ war, or to issue a commission to 

the court of admiralty to condemn the 
ships that have been or shall be taken : 
it 8 desi only as an assurance to our 
seamen, that if war should be declared, or 
such a commission issued, all the ships 
at have taken, or shall hereafter take, 
belong to them, in the same manner 

as they would have done, had they been 
all taken after a declaration of war; and 
this surely is not inconsistent with the na- 
ture of what is properly called reprizals, 
as it ig NOt Now so much as pretended, that 
out of the produce of these prizes any 
damage is to be made good to any private 
man in the British dominions, And as to 
the damage which the nation has suffered, 
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or may suffer, or the expence it has been, 
or may be put ts, it is the same thing to 
the nation in en whether the prizes 
be appropriated to the captors or the pub- 
lic; because what belongs to the people 
of the nation, belongs to the nation ; and 
the wisdom of the parliament has already. 
determined, that our giving the prizes to 
the captors in time of war, will always 
contribute most to the benefit of the na- 
tion in general; as it will increase the 
number of prizes, and encourage our sea-. 
men to enter themselves voluntarily on 
board our ships of war, and consequentl 
either entirely prevent or at least dimini 
the necessity of pressing. | 
To prevent or diminish this, Sir, is the 
chief design of this Bill; and to promote 
such a design, it is surely very proper to 
mention all the inconveniences we are ex- 
a to, and all the complaints that have 
tely been occasioned, by our pressing of 
seamen into the service of the government. 
That these complaints were many and 
grievous in Scotland, I do not in the least 
question: our being obliged to make use 
of the military for protecting the press- 
gangs, is a plain proof of it; and I must - 
observe, that it is a very subtle distinction . 
to say, that the military do not press, but 
only protect the press-gangs. It is a dis- 
tinction worthy of a Joannes Dunscotus ; 
for by the same rule it may be said, that 
the press-gangs do not press, but only pro- 
tect the officer who has the warrant in his 
ocket, and without whom they neither 
o, nor can lawfully press. But though I 
do not doubt of there having been many 
and grievous complaints in Scotland, yet 
I am very ready to believe what was said 
by an hon. gentleman, in an high office 
there; for as I take his office to be much 
of the same nature witb our Attorney Ge- 
neral’s here, he could hear of no com- 
plaints, but the complaints of those who 
could complain in a regular and legal man- 
ner: but how few are there that have 
either money or friends sufficient for this 
ose. I believe the lower sort of peo- 
le here, are generally as rich as they are | 
in Scotland; and yet I doubt if our At- 
torney-General ever heard of one com- 
plaint in England, unless it was in com- 
mon conversation. Are we from thence 
to suppose, that there never was any com- 
plaint in England, or that no man was ever 
ressed, that was not by custom liable to 
pressed, nor any man ill-used at the 
time of his being pressed, or after he was 


pressed ? 
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Sir, if the matter were to be strictly en- 
quired into, I believe it would appear, that 
we have lost some thousands of brave and 
able seamen, by the usage they received 
in being pressed, and afterwards on board 
the tenders, or by the distempers thereby 
contracted. I believe every gentleman of 
this House has heard some instance of this 
kind: I have heard many ; and therefore 
I think, that no gentleman who has any 
bowels of compassion towards our brave 
seamen, can refuse his assent to any mea- 
sure which he thinks, may in the least 
contribute towards relieving us from the 
hard necessity we are under, of permitting 
our seamen to be pressed into his ma- 
jesty’s service. I say permitting, Sir, for 
that is the most that can be contended for, 
either from the common law, or the sta- 
tute law of this kingdom. The practice 
may be of a very ancient date, as our ee 
always had, and it is necessary they should 
have, in time of war, some very extraor- 
dinary powers; but the practice is now 
frequent in time of peace as well as of 
war: if five or six ships, or any greater 
number, are to be fitted out, for the pro- 
tection of our trade in any part of the 
world, or for giving weight to our nego- 
ciations, as has been often pretended, all 
the seamen in the kingdum must be alarm- 
ed with a press; and great numbers of 
men are pressed, who are afterwards re- 
jected by the regulating captains; for 
upon such occasions they will accept of 
none but the most expert as well as able 
seamen. 

This, Sir, has really been of late years 
so frequent, that it renders the life of a 
seaman very uneasy, and his liberty very 
precarious, which prevents numbers of 
people from breeding either themselves or 
their children to the sea service ; and this 
must be allowed to be a very great mis- 
fortune to a nation, whose chief defence 
consists in its number of able and expert 
seamen. And besides this, Sir, I am 
afraid, that this power which our sea cap- 
tains have, of pressing men into their ser- 
vice, induces some of them to treat the 
seamen under their command, in a more 
haughty and harsh manner than they have 
any occasion for. This I am the more apt 
to believe, because some of our captains 
never have any occasion to press men into 
their service; for as seon as it is known 
that they are put in commission, greater 
numbers of volunteers offer to enter them- 
selves under their command than they 
étand need of; and if care were always 
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taken to commission such captains, pre- 
ferable to any others, I believe, it would 
be a step towards preventing the necessity 
of pressing. 

ut this, Sir, must proceed from the 
executive, not the legislative power; and, 
in the mean time, Jet us do what we can, 
for enabling his majesty to prepare for 
war, by encouraging seamen to enter into 
his service. This must enforce our nego- 
ciation for a peace, if there be now an: 
such thing in agitation; and as this will 
be the effect of the Bill now proposed, I 
am most heartily for agreeing to the mo- 
tion. : 


Mr. Robert Nugent : 


Sir; there isa very great differ- 
ence between enacting, that all ships which. 
shall be ‘taken’ and condemned after 
a declaration of war, shall belong to 
the captors, and enacting, that all 
ships which shall be condemned after 
a declaration of war, shall belong to the 
captors; and yet this difference seems 
not to have been in the least attended to, 
by those who have spoken in favour of this 
motion; therefore, I must beg leave to 
explain this difference, because from thence 
it will appear, that the Bill'now proposed 
is altogether unnecessary, or be at- 
tended with very dangerous.and pernicious 
consequences. To enact, that all ships 
which shall be ‘ taken’ and condemned after 
a declaration of war, shall belong to the 
captors, can give no greater encourage- 
ment to our seamen to enter into his ma- 
jesty’s service than they have at present, 

ecause they all know, that by a standing 
law, the captors are to have the sole right 
to every ship that shall be ‘taken’ and con- 
demned after war has been once declared ; 
such a Bill would, therefore, be absolutely 
unnecessary, as it could no way answer the 
end proposed: and to take up our time 
with passing such a Bill, would really ex- 
pose our proceedings to the contempt not 
only of our seamen, but of every man of 
common sense in the kingdom. 

On the other hand, Sir, to. enact, that 
all ships which shall be condemned after 
a declaration of war shall belong to the 
captors, even though taken by way of re- 
pS before the declaration of war, would 

e looked on, by all the courts of Europe, 
assuch a menacing and insulting manner 
of demanding satisfaction, as must en 
the honour of the court of France not to 
give us that satisfaction which we have a 
right to, and which they would otherwise 
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have been willing to grant. Even in pri- 
vate life, if I had, by accident or mistake, 
done a gentleman an injury, I should be 
ready to ask his pardon, and to make him 
all the atonement in my power; but if he 
came to ask it ina menacing and insulting 
manner, I should certainly offer him a very 
different sort of satisfaction; and if the 
consequence should prove fatal to him, 
some gentlemen might perhaps say, he 
had acted with spirit, but I am sure no 
man would say, he had acted either with 
justice or prudence. And if we should 
pass such a Bill as this, the court of France 
would probably make us such an answer as 
d’Estrades tells us was made to ourcourt, 
in 1692, by Lewis the 14th: * A misfortune 
may happen to me, but fear can never 
e any impression.” 

This, I say, Sir, would probably be the 
answer of the court of France, and they 
would be justified in it by every court in 
Europe, which would bea great misfor- 
tune to us, because it would make us be 
looked on by all Europe as the authors of 
thewar. In this case let us consider, Sir, 
that there are several powerful nations in 
Europe who, by treaties of alliance, stand 
engaged to assist France when it is attack- 
ed; and though we may be able to carry 
on a naval war against France alone; 
ie it may perhaps be our interest to 

alone in such a war; yet I doubt 
much if we are able to carry on, with suc- 
ceas, even a naval war against France, as- 
sisted by two or three of the other mari- 
time powers of Europe, especially as we 
must always be obliged to keep a great 
part of our navy at home, for preventin 
our ig invaded by those numerous lan 
armies which France and her allies might 
otherwise be able to throw into this island. 
But supposing we could hope to be able 
to do this, would it be prudent in us 
to act in such a manner as to bring 
ourselves into such a dangerous situation, 
if by holding a different sort of conduct 
we may prevent any other nation’s having 
a pretence for joining with France against 
us? 
_ This is, Sir, what every gentleman ought 
most seriously to consider, upon this oc- 
casion, and it is a consideration upon 
which we neither have, nor can have the 
oper lights for enabling us to determine. 
hose lights his majesty certainly has from 
his ministers at the several courts of Eu- 
rope; but those lights must be of such a 
nature, that no gentleman can think of 
having them laid before such a numerous 
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assembly. : That France has already de- 
manded the assistance of her allies no one 
can doubt; and from the neutrality they- 
have hitherto observed, ,we must conclude 
that none of them look upon what we have 
as yet done as a casus federis: they con- 
sider the ships we have taken, as taken 
only by way of reprizal, and to be restored 
to France, upon her granting that satisfac- 
tion we have a right to demand; but ifwe 
should make the demand in such a haught 

manner, as to render it inconsistent ith 
the honour of the French nation to com- 
ply with it, and an open war should from 
thence ensue, as it necessarily must, they 
would look upon us as the essors, and 
consequently would think themselves ob- 
liged to grant the stipulated succours to 
France. This is a way of thinking which 
the French court will certainly endeavour 
to lead their allies into, and if we should 
order such a Bill as this to be brought in, 
that court will as certainly make it a pre- 
tence for saying, that we have treated 


them in such an insolent manner, as ren- 


ders it. impossible for them to treat any 
longer with us. Whether such a pretence 
may have any weight with those courts 
that are in alliance with France, is a ques- 
tion which none but his majesty can pre- | 
tend to judge of; but every one must 
suppose, that it isa pretence which the 
French court will make use of; and in m 
opinion, they have been waiting all this 
time, in expectation that, by some step in 
our conduct, we would furnish them with 
some such pretence as this. 

It is this expectation, Sir, and not what 
the hon. gentleman who spoke last was 
pleased to insinuate, that has made the 
court of France hitherto bear, with a 
stoical patience, as some unthinking people 
amongst ourselves are pleased to callit, all 
the indignities we have lately put upon 
them. ey are too well acquainted both 
with their own strength, and the strength 
of this nation, not to be sensible, that, by 
engaging single and alone in a naval war 
against us, they must run a great risk of 
having both their trade and plantations 

uite ruined in a few years, and that after 

ey have lost their trade and plantations, 
it would be impossible for them to render 
themselves equal to us at sea, because if 
they had a sufficient number of ships of 
war, they could then no where find a suf- 
ficient number of seamen; as most of the 
seamen they now have would, in a few 
years, be either killed, gone into foreign 
service, or prisoners in some part of the 
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} 
British dominions, and many of them, per- | thereby, such an indignant spirit was raised 


haps, become protestants, and serving on 
board our navy. 

Another reason, Sir, for the late pa- 
tience of the French court with respect to 
us, must appear evident to every gentleman 
who knows any thing of the temper and 
disposition of the people of that kingdom. 
Some of their thoughtless young quality 
may perhaps be fond ofa war ith this 
nation; but it is well known, that the 
body of their people in general are ex- 
tremely averse to any such war: among 
them it isa common and a true observation 
that all their possessions in Canada nei- 
ther are, nor can ever be made worth the 
expence of one yéar’s war with England; 
and, if a computation is to be made either 
from the naval strength of the two nations, 
or from their respective strength upon the 
continent of America, the chance of losing 
what they have there, is vastly superior to 
the chance they have of gaining any thing 
from us in that part of the world. These 
considerations, Sir, make every thinking 
man in France, who has no selfish view to 
serve, averse toa war with this nation; 
and if their ministers, for some particular 
reasons of their own, are resolved to come 
to an open rupture with us, rather than 
give us satisfaction, they know that they 
must wait till we have done something to 
raise the indignation of the people; for, 
even in the most absolute monarchies, 
some regard must be had to the humour 
of the people, because their armies must 
always, in some degree, partake of that 
humour, and are very apt to mutiny, or at 
least they never fight with spirit, when 
they are engaged in a war which the 
think imprudent or unjust ; which maxim 
was so well understood by the ministers 
of France in the days of Lewis the 14th, 
that when the people of France were re- 
duced to the utmost distress, and crying 
out for a peace upon any terms, the mi- 
nisters offered such terms to the allies 
as they themselves had no mind to submit 
to, and offered them only because they 
expected their being rejected by the 
allies, as they accordingly were; where- 
upon the ministers got their sovereign to 
write.a most moving and artful letter to 
the governors of the provinces, setting 
forth the terms he had offered for obtain- 
ing a peace, the haughtiness with which 
they were rejected, and the insolence of 
the terms proposed by the allies; copies 

-of which letter were industriously dispersed 
among the people of every province, and, 
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among the people, as enabled the court to 
continue the war, till a change in the ad- 
ministration here, and the death of the 
emperor Joseph, which followed soon 
after, furnished them with an opportunity 
for obtaining better terms of peace, than 
the most sanguine Frenchman could have 
formed any hopes of. 

This shews, Sir, that the court of France, 
notwithstanding the absolute power of 
their sovereign, find it necessary to study 
the temper and disposition of their people, 
and it is their attention to this that has 
hitherto delayed their resenting, in a hos 
tile manner, our seizing their trauing ships 
as well as their ships af war: The people 
of France do not know the importance of 
the disputes between France and us in 
America: they know that Canada has as 
yet been of very little advantage to them, 
and therefore they are unwilling to enter 
into a war with us on account of those 
disputes. This makes them wish that 
their courts would adjust all those dis- 
putes in an amicable manner, and in that 
case they expect, that all the ships we 
have epee Ibe jeveiaiye ; but ourseem- 
ing to, take any step for appropriatin 
those ships to the ciptocs: will p put an ond 
to that expectation, and raise among them 
a general indignation, which will enable 
their ministers to reject any terms of ac- 
commodation we can propose, and the 
consequence of this must be an open 
war. : 

I therefore concur in opinion, Sir, with 
the hon. gentleman who spoke last, that 
the late conduct of the court of France is 
rather to be called prudence than patl- 
ence: they have political and wise rea- 
sons for holding such a conduct; but 
those reasons I have shewn to be very dif- 
ferent from what the hon. gentleman was 
pleased to suggest. They are waiting till 
we take some such step as may raise @ ge- 
neral resentment among their own people, 
and give their allies good reason tu Icok 
upon us as the aggressors in the war, both 
of which would, in my opinion, be the ef- 
fect of our agreeing to the motion now 
made to us; and the same effect would a3 
certainly have been produced, had we de- 
clared war against France, or begun with 
a sudden and vigorous attack upon any of 
the French possessions in America, before 
convincing the several courts of Europe, 
as well as the people of France, that we 
were ready and willing to accept of any 
reasonable terms of accommodation: 1 
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in thet case, the preservation of a balance 
of power at sea, might have had the same 
infaence, and the same effect against this 


nation, as the preservation of a balance of 


at land, had against France, soon 
after the beginning of this century, which 
isall [shall say, and as much as I have 
occasion to say, in justification of our late 


conduct, as it is not at present the subject 


of debate. 

I shall therefore conclude, Sir, with this 
observation, that if the court of France 
had the direction of this House, they 
could not propose a step more agreeable 
totheir scheme of politics, or that could 
tend more effectual 
them to begin a war against this nation, 
with ahigh probability of success, than 
our ordering such a Bill, as is now pro- 


posed, to be brought in; and after having 


sid this, I hope no gentleman will expect, 
that I should give my assent to the mo- 


e 


Sit Richard Lyttelton : 


Sir; with respect to the motion 
now under our consideration, I must con- 
fess, [have met with a double disappoint- 
ment, for when I heard the intended con- 
tents of the Bill opened by the noble lord, 
who made the motion, and the hon. gen- 
tleman who seconded it, and at the same 
time considered the circumstances we are 
mn at present, I little expected that any 
opposition would have been made to the 
motion for leave to bring in such a Bill, 
whatever might have been made to the 

ill itself after being brought in, and read 

& second or third time. I recollected that, 
In the session of 1737-8, much the same 
dbs | was moved for in this House, 
y the noble lord’s father, and, though 
pur circumstances with regard to Spain 
is not then near such a warlike aspect 
our circumstances now have with re- 
ai France, our then minister had too 
ve Tene to oppose the Bilt being 
lean on > he even allowed it to go the 
: i. being engrossed, but, as he had 
Mee a dead majority at his beck, 

: it thrown out upon the third read- 
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f in this, uld likewise have copied 
a aad disappointment I have met 
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opposition should appear, I expected that 
the opposers would endeavour to shew, 
that pressing was no way inconvenient, or 
that the Bill proposed would not in the 
least remedy any of the inconveniences 
which our seamen are thereby exposed to. 
Some fhint attempts have indeed been 
made, to palliate the inconvenience of 
pressing; buf every one knows, that the 
exercise of that power is always attended 
with numberless irregularities, and often 
with acts of cruel oppression. No man 
can look into a tender, where pressed men 
are confined, without pitying those who 
have the misfortune of being shut up in 
such noisome dungeons; and it is certain, 
that many of them die there, or are after- 
wards destroyed by the diseases there con- 
tracted. Besides the violences often com- 
mitted by our press-gangs themselves, do 
not we know, that often, and in many 
places, a gang of loose fellows associate 
themselves together, assume the character 
of a press-gang, and raise contributions 
upon every passenger, under pretence of 
pressing him into the sea service? I my- 
self know of a very new sort of irregula- 
rity, that was, this last summer, committed 
by a press-gang, at a village in the west of 
ngland: in that village they have one 
certain bell, which is called the fire-bell, 
because it is never rung but when a fire 
happens in the village, and therefore, as 
soon as it begins to ring, the people all as- 
semble, and run.to gist in extinguishing 
the fire, and removing the people’s goods: 
a press-gang having been informed of the 
use made of this bell, they came into the 
village and began to ring the bell, where- 
upon the people all assembled as usual, 
and three or four of them, that were known 
to be seamen, were pressed: the strata- 
gem was in itself innocent enough, but it 
was attended with a consequence that was 
fatal to one family, and might have been 
fatal to the whole village; for a fire soon 
after happening, the bell was as usual 
rung, but the people, instead of asscmbl- 
ing, shut themselves up in their houses, 
and the family where the fire began, for 
want of assistance in time, had not only 
their house, but most of their goods de- 
stroyed. Eg 
In short, Sir, our method of pressing 
seamen into the government service, is al- 
ways attended with so many irregularities, 
inl is, in its own nature, so oppressive 
upon that sort of men, whom of all others 
we ought to take the most tender care of, 
that I am surprised to find a Bill opposed, 
[2 P] 
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which so evidently tends to encourage sea- 
men to enter voluntarily into the king’s 
service; for, by a bare inspection of the 
law now subsisting, we must see, that no 
seaman can have the least pretence to a 
share of any prize taken before a declara- 
tion of war, even though such prize should 
be condemned and sold, either as soon as 
takcn, or after the war has been declared. 
That law can, therefore, give no encou- 
ragement to enter into the king’s service 
tilt atter a declaration of war, and how 
can any man, much less any seaman, know 
that war will ever be declared; for his 
majesty may carry on all sorts of hostili- 
ties, as long as he pleases, without ever 
declaring war, and may even order the 
prizes to be condemned and sould, as soon 
as brought in, without any declaration of 
war: nay, I am surprised, that all the trad- 
ing ships already taken, were not con- 
demned and sold as soon, or very soon 
after they were brought into any British 
port; for supposing they were taken by 
way of reprizal, it is the constant practice 
of all nations to have the ship and cargo 
so taken condemned and sold to the highest 
bidder, as soon as brought into port; 
which practice is founded upon a most so0- 
lid reason, because many sorts of mer- 
chandizes are spoilt by keeping, and every 
sort of merchandize suffers in its value, if 
not carried in due time to its proper mar- 
ket; and this reason we shall find fully 
confirmed by the effect.of our not having 
followed this practice, with regard to the 
ships we have lately taken; for, as the car- 
goes of many of them consist in fish, they 
will, in a few months, be so spoilt as to be 
good for nothing, and the cargoes of the 
rest will suffer greatly in their value, by 
not having been carried, in due time, to 
their proper market. 

To pretend, Sir, that these ships have 
not been disposed of, because they are to 
be restored upon the French court’s agree- 
Ing to a reasonable accommodation, is a 
ridiculous pretence, because to expect, 
that either the court or people of France 
will be satisfied with a restitution of the 
ships themselves with their cargoes, is a 
ridiculous expectation. The people, at 
least the trading people of France, may 
perhaps be averse to a war; but I am 
sure, that they neither expect nor desire a 
restitution of the ships themselves with 
their cargoes: they desire to have an in- 
demnitication, equal to the value or price 
which the ships and cargoes might have 
been sold for at the time they were taken 
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by us, and they expect that their court 
will procure them this indemnification 
from us, or make it good to them in 
some other way; therefore our not dis- 
posing of every ship and cargo as soon as 
brought in, will only add to the difficulty 
of our coming to any amicable settlement 
of the difference between the two na- 
tions. 

It is equally ridiculous, Sir, to s 
pose, that our having condemned and sold 
these ships and cargoes by way of reprizal, 
as soon as brought in, would have raised 
the indignation of the people, or hurt or 
engaged the honour of the court of France, 
more than our having seized them. Can 
any one be so wrong-headed as to ima- 
gine, that a man’s selling my property isa 
greater insult upon me than his taking it 
by violence from me? It is the violence 
that is the insult, the sale is only a da- 
mage, which I am to compel him tomake 
good, if I can, or, by agreement, allow him 
to retain the whole or a part of what he 
sold it for, by way of compensation for 
some damage I had before done to him, 
after having forgiven the insult, which, by 
the violence, he put upon me. But if he 
had allowed what he thus took, by vio- 
lence, to perish, our agreement would be- 
come much more difficult, because he 
could then have nothing to retain by way 
of compensation, and i must forgive the 
loss as well as the insult I suffered by his 
violence. Thus, if all the ships and car- 
goes we have taken had been sold to the 
highest bidder, as soon as brought in, we 
should have had something to retain by 
way of compensation for the expence we 
have been put to by the French encroach- 
ments, and if there had been any surplus, 
we should have had something to restore 
towards that indemnification, which the 
people of France expect for the loss they 
have suffered. But if we allow all those 
ships and cargoes to perish in our hands, 
we shall have nothing to retain by way of 
compensation, and the French, if they 
come to any agreement with us, must 
forgive the loss as well as the insult they 
have suffered by our seizing their ships. 
Consequently I must conclude, that our 
not having condemned and sold those ships 
as soon as brought in, tends rather to- 
wards making a war unavoidable, than 
towards facilitating any accommodation; 
and if a war should ensue, it will furnish 
a better pretence to every court in Europe 
for charging us with having beeu the au- 
thors of the war. 
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Now, Sir, as to the disposal of the pro- 
duce by the sale of the ships, it is the 
same thing, to the nation in general, whe- 
ther that produce be appropriated to, and 
lodged in the hands of the captors, or ap- 
propriated te, and lodged in the hands of 
those whe have the custody of the public 
treasure: in either case the nation is pos- 
sewed of and benefited by the capture ; 
and if, upon balancing accounts, a surplus 
had appeared to have been due to France, 
the nation could not have grudged making 
good that surplus out of the next supplies 
to be granted by parliament, in case the 
whole of the produce had been appro- 
priated to the capters. I say, the nation 
could not have grudged this, after consi- 
dering that such numbers of our people, 
and those who best deserved it, had been 
enriched by the produce, and that by the 
quantity of the produce we had prevented 
a dangerous and heavy war; for I must 
observe, ‘that any surplus would have been 
a whe argument with the court of 
France for coming to an agreement with 
us, in order to get that surplus restored, 
and the larger that surplus had been, the 
more it would have inclined them to come 
to an agreement ; therefore the only con- 
fderation we ought to have had, the only 
consideration we ought still to have, was, 
and still is, by what method such a surplus 
was, or is most certainly to be acquired 
and increased ; and this method every one 
must allow to be that ef appropriating all 
prizes to the captors, after declaring, in 
the most public manner, that the ships 
taken, or to be taken, were only by way 
of reprizal, and that we were ready to ac- 
count for, and return the surplus, if any 

ould arise, after deducting the expence 
we had been, or should be put to, by the 
French encroachments upon us in Ame- 
Tita, 

This, I say, Sir, is the method we ought 
to have taken, since we resolved to begin 
with making reprizals for a public injury ; 
and therefore such a law as this now pro- 
posed a to have been passed before 
the end of last session ; for if it had, 1 am 
Convinced, that there would not have been 
heat so great a necessity for pressing ; and 
if every ship had been condemned and 
old by public auction as soon as brought 
a, 20 nation in Europe could from thence 

e found a just pretence for calling us 

€ aggressors, after considering what the 
French have been doing against us in 
merica, almost ever since the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. But, Sir, we have for 
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many years given ourselves a much preater 
concern about what the other courts of 
Europe may think of our active, thar 
about what they may think of our passive 
behaviour; and yet there is no nation in 
Europe that has Jess reason than we have, 
to be cautious of giving a jealousy to its 
neighbours; for they all know, that it is 


not the interest of this nation, nay, that it 


is absolutely inconsistent with our happi- 
ness as an island, to make any conquests 
upon the continent ; therefore in our pre- 
sent disputes with France, we should, in 
my opinion, have thought only of not 
giving @ just pretence to any nation in 

urope to join with France in a war 
against us; for if any nation is resolved to . 
do so, no precaution of ours can prevent 
their finding a sham one; and for this 
reason I join with my hon. friend in think- 
ing, that it was wrong io us to begin with 
reprizals against France. Weshould have 
begun with a declaration of war, and fol- 
lowed that declaration with as sudden and 
as vigorous an attack upon them in Ame- 
rica as it was possible for us to make. 
Their behaviour towards us in Nova- 
Scotia would long since have justified such 
a proceeding; and the forts they have 
lately built upon the lake Erie had left no 
nation in Europe any colour of reason for 
saying, that they were not the aggressors. 

If we had begun the war in this manner, 
Sir, we might, long before the end of last 
summer, have been again in possession of 
the island of Cape-Breton ; and, after our 
having again recovered possession of that 
island, a strong squadron, with a few small 
cruizers stationed at Louisburg, and ano- 
ther strong squadron, with a few small 
cruizers stationed at Jamaica, would have 
made it impossible for the French to have 
sent sufficient supplies or reinforcements 
either to their mice in Canada, or to the 
colony which we, of late years, so tamely 
allowed them to establish at the mouth of 
the Mississippi, as every gentleman may see 
by a bare inspection of the map. With 
regard to Canada every one knows, that, 
for four or five months of the year, all ac- 
cess to it is cut off by the ice, and, for the 
other months, which are the lightest, every 
ship must pass either by the Gut of Canso, 
or between Cape-Breton and Newfound- 
land, or by the Streights of Belle-Isle. 
The Gut of Canso is not above two or 
three miles over, and consequently one 
cruizer would prevent a single ship’s pass- 
ing that way: the passage between the 
easternmost point of Cape-Breton, and 
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the westernmost point of Newfoundland, 
is not fifty miles over, and therefore four 
or five cruizers stationed tere, would 
render it almost impossible for a single ship 
to pass; and a fleet could not approac 
either of those passages without being dis- 
covered by some of our fishing vessels upon 
the banks, and intelligence thereof given 
to our squadrons at Louisburg: the only 

assage then left is by the Streights of 
Belle isle, and that passage lies so far 
north, that it can never be attempted but 
in the height of summer; and, during 
that time, a man of war or two, with a 
simall cruizer from Louisburg stationed at 
the south-west end of those Streights, 
would probably intercept every ship that 
attempted to pass, as the Streights are not 
above ten miles over, but are above sixty in 
length. 

' Thus, Sir, we might, in two or three 
years time, by mere famine alone, reduce 
the French colony of Canada, especially if, 
at the same time, all supplies were in a 
great measure prevented from being sent 
to the colony of Mississippi, which might 
be easily done by a few small cruizers sta- 
tioned upon the north side of the Bay of 
Mexico, under the protection of our squa- 
dron at Jamaica; for in that Bay, the 
air is almost constantly so serene and clear, 
that no ship can pass within some miles of 
another, even in the night time, without 
being discovered; and this colony too 
would soon be reduced to the utmost dis- 
tress, if they had no supply of provisions 
from France, or of ammunition for ena- 
bling them to get provisions for them- 
selves. 

I therefore think it evident, Sir, from 
the very nature of things, that, if we had 
taken this method of beginning and pro- 
secuting. the war, we might, in two or three 
years, have so distressed their colonies 
upon the continent of North-America, that 
they would have been glad to have sur- 
rendered to us their colony of Canada, in 
order to save their colony of Mississippi 
and their sugar islands; for these, too, 
would have been reduced to great distress, 
because our privateers would have swarm- 
ed so about them, that it would have been 
very difficult for them to get any supply 
of provisions or ammunition ; and thus we 
might, in a few years, have put a glorious 
end to the war, without any great expence, 
and without exposing our armies to the 
fatigue and danger of marching two or 
three hundred miles by land, through a 
wild, desart, and impracticable country, to 
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attack the forts which the French have 
lately built in America, and which, if re 
duced, could be of very little advantage to 
us, unless we likewise subdued the colony 
of Canada itself. But, our reprizals, 
we have given the French the alarm, so 
that, by this time, I reckon, they have so 
well furnished all their colonies with 
troops, ammunition, and provisions, that 
we cannot propose to reduce any of them 
by famine; and, I believe, we shall now 
find it both difficult and expensive to re» 
duce any of them, especially Cape-Breton, 
by force of arms. This will of course 
make the French less willing to agree to 
any reasonable terms of peace than they 
would otherwise have been ; from whence 
any one may foresee, without being 8 
conjuror, that a war is not only unavojda- 
ble, but that it will be an expensive and 8 
tedious war. 

Thus we may see, Sir, what an unfortu- 
nate situation we have brought ourselves 
into, by shewing an extreme, and, I think, 
unnecessary concern, lest any of the allies 
of France should look upon us as the ag- 
gressors in the war; and as seamen will 
be so much wanted in the prosecution of 
the war, I shall not, for such a reason, 
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against doing, or for delaying to do, what — 


will contribute towards encouraging sea 
men to enter into the government’s ser- 
vice, or towards encouraging landmen to 
betake themselves to the sea service, both 
which will, I am convinced, be the effect 
of the Bill proposed, and therefore I shall 
most heartily agree to the noble lord’s 
motion. 


Mr. William Beckford : 


Sir; as I hope we shall, in a very 
few weeks, have preliminaries, at least, 
settled and agreed to for an honourable 
treaty of peace, or war declared in the 
most solemn manner, and as we cannot 
expect that any great number of seamea 
would, in so short a time, enter voluntar- 
ly into his majesty’s service, in conée 
quence of this motion being yt 
must ee it will be aut 
to delay ordering any such 
Bronnhe in until sit be actually declared ; 
for even in that case, I am of opinion, & 
a new Bill must be brought in for exple!n- 
ing and amending the laws now in Deg» 
and then we shall be better able to judges 
what ought to be done with the prize 
taken before the declaration of war; 
cause if any of our people in America have 
suffered by the iacr or deprt 
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tions of the French in that part of the 
world, some share of the produce of the 
prizes already taken ought to be applied 
towards making good the damage they 
have sustained, in the same way as was 
done with regard to those prizes taken 
fron Spain in 1739, before we declared 
war against that nation ; for this is a piece 
of justice we owe to the sufferers, and 
always ought to be considered when orders 
for reprizals are issued to any of his ma- 
jesty’s ships of war. 

Bat, Sir, let such a Bill be ordered 
when it will, it ought to be extremely well 
considered ; for I doubt if it be consistent 
with the public service to give the whole 
of the prizes to the captors; I am afraid, 
it makes our naval officers a little too fond 
of having the command of our fourth, 
fifth, and sixth rates, and to me it seems 
tobe an injustice done to those officers 
and seamen who are employed on board 
our first, second, and third rates, as the 
fomer are always employed as cruizers, 
asd owe their protection to the latter, 
when we are at war with a nation that has 
any pretence to being called a maritime 
alae I must, therefore, think, it would 

right to have our whole navy divided 
into certain squadrons; and that all prizes 
taken by any ship of such a’ squadron, 
thould belong to, and be divided among 
the officers and seamen of that squadron, 
though taken at never so great a distance 
from the chief rendezvous of the squadron; 
and this would be particularly necessary 
mn case of a war with F rance, because we 
must, in such a case, always keep a large 
number of capital ships in readiness at 


home, none of which could ever be em-— 


ployed as cruizers, or have an opportunity 
totake any prize; and therefore, in jus- 
tice to the officers and seamen employed 
om board of such ships, they ought, I 
think, to have a share of all the prizes 

by any cruizer not belonging to any 
squadron stationed in some other part of 
the world. 

This, I think, Sir, would be a more just 
tad a more equal distribution of the pro- 
duee of the prizes taken by his majesty’s 

of war, as every officer and seaman 
oo board the royal navy would then be 
sure of getting something by prizes, and 
boone would ever get too much, which in 
the late war frequently happened to be the 
case, Another advantage would be, that 
the ships employed to guard our coasts, 
or to convoy our trade, would not be 
under so great a temptation to neglect 
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their proper duty, and to employ them- 
selves in looking out for, and seizing the 
trading ships of the enemy, which I sus- 
pe was sometimes the case during the 

war; for considering the great supe- 
riority we then had at sea, the number of 
our trading ships taken by the enemy was 
surprizing. I myself once carried to the 
admiralty board a list of 1,200 merchant 
ships that had been, in a short space of 


time, taken by the enemy; and of these 


1,200 there were no less than 900 that 
were colony ships; so that the trade of 
our Colonies was either more neglected 
than any other branch of our trade, or we 
must reckon that the colony trade is, in 
proportion to the whole trade of this na- 
tion, as nine is to 12, or three to four, 
which shews how much it imports us to 
take all possible care of our colonies and 
plantations in America. | 

For this reason, I say, Sir, I hope we 
shall soon have either an honourable peace, 
or a declaration of war; for the uncertam 
state we are in at present would, in a short 
time, ruin our colonies, our trade, and our 
navigation, especially the last, because 
it would throw the whole of it into the 
hands of foreigners, as far as our naviga- 
tion act could allow; nay, it has alrea- 
dy thrown a great deal of our naviga- 
tion into the hands of foreigners; for be- 
sides the high wages we are obliged to pa 
to our seamen, the insurance upon British 
ships is now very near as high as it ever 
was in time of war; so that unless war be 
soon declared, and due care taken to guard 
and protect our trade, we must be reduced 
to the dire necessity of repealing, or at 
least suspending our navigation act, and 
selling all our trading ships at half price to - 
foreigners. I therefore think we are under 
an absolute necessity af coming very soon 
to a determination as to peace or war, and 
it is this that makes.me against putting a 
question upon the present motion ; for as 
to our seamen, I shall always be for giving 
them every encouragement in our power, 
and for freeing them, as much as possible, 
from every hardship they now do, or can 
labour under; because no one can have a 
greater regard for that body of men than I 
have; nor is there any gentleman, who 
has more reason than I have to wish 
well to them, as a great part of my fortune 
is every year afloat upon the ocean. 


Mr. George Grenville : 


Sir; when I seconded the motion 
now under consideration, I could not sug- 


Fa 
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gest to myself any objections that could be 
made to it, therefore I at that time gave 
you no further trouble than to open, as 
clearly and fully as I could, the intention 
of the Bill proposed by my noble friend, 


‘and reserved to myself the privilege of 


rising up again to answer the objections 
made, if any should be made, to my noble 
friend’s motion. Objections have, it is 


‘true, been since’‘made; but they are such 


as could never have entered into my head to 


suggest, and if they had, they are such as I, 


asan Englishman,shouldhavebeen ashamed 
to suggest. What strange, what unmanly 
fears, have been thrown out upon this occa- 
sion! We must not preparefor war, for fear 
of rendering a peace impracticable! We 
must not prepa for war, for fear of of- 
fending the allies of France! We must 
not prepare for war, for fear of raising the 
resentment of the people of France! | I 
am reaily ashamed, Sir, to hear such ar- 
guments made use of in a British parlia- 
ment. The French have, ever since the 
treaty of peace at Aix-la-Chapelle, been 
supporting, assisting, and furnishing with 
arms and ammunition, those Indians who, 
at their instigation, have been murdering 
and scalping our people in Nova-Scotia : 
the French have ever since that treaty 
been ane forts upon our territories, 
almost round our frontiers in America; 
and they have sent troops thither to de- 
fend those forts; nay they have lately by 
violence taken a fort from us; and have 
not only robbed and murdered many of 
our people, but have actually, in an open 
and hostile manner, attacked our troops 
in that part of the world. After such re- 
ap such designed insults, shall any 
ear whatever prevent our preparing to do 
ourselves justice? Sorry I am, to hear 
such a suggestion from the mouth of any 
Englishman. Ifsucha suggestion should 
have any weight with the people of this 
country, how justly may it be said, * Quan- 
tum mutatus ab illo!’ | 

If we are suing, Sir, if we are begging 
for a peace upon any terms, I shall grant, 
that our preparations may offend our ene- 
mies: if we are resolved to accept of such 
a peace, as French allies may dictate to us, 
I shall grant, that our preparations may 
offend them. But if we are resolved to 
command an honourable peace, the more | 
we are prepared, the more able we shall 
be to command; the less will every na- 
tion in Europe be inclined to risk joining 
with France against us; for nations are 
pretty much like old gamesters: they com- 
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pare the chance they have of gaining, with 
the chance they have of losing, and they 
never venture when they plainly see that 
the odds are against them. This I am 
sure every gentleman will grant, who has 
the honour to be of that famous academy 
near St. James’s ; and consequently every 
such gentleman must, I think, be for this 
motion, because nothing can be more cer- 
tain, than that the more we are prepared 
for war, the more the odds will be - 
those that shall dare to’ join with France 
against this nation. There are, I know, 
some nations in F.urope, that are by treaty 
obliged to join with the French when they 
are unjustly attacked ; but I likewise know 
that no nation in Europe is obliged to join 
with the French when they are the ag- 
gressors; and I also know, that the judg- 
ment of nations, as well as private men, 
is always strongly biassed by their interest. 
How, then, are we to prevent the French 
being joined by any of their allies in a 
war against us upon the present occasion? 
Is it not by making every nation in Eu- 
rope think, that the French were the ag- 
gressors: How are we to make every na- 
tion in Europe think so? Is it not by 
making it their interest to think so? How 
are we to make it their interest to think 
so? Isit not by shewing them, that the 
odds will probably be against them? Can 
we do this any other way, but by shewing 
them that we have prepared, and are re- 
solved to vindicate the honour of our coun- 
try against them, as well as France? 
Therefore, Sir, the most effectual way 
for preventing France being joined by any 
of her allies in a war against us, is to make 
all possible preparations for war; and this 
will of course be the most effectual way 
for obtaining a safe and honourable peace; 
for if the French court find, that they can- 
not prevail with any of their allies to join: 
with them, I believe they will be extreme! 
cautious of coming to an open war Wl 
this nation, as they can carry It on 10 
where but by sea, and there we are 9 
much superior to them in power, that they 
can have no chance for success, if the war 
be managed on our side with any tolerable 
conduct. I say, Sir, that the war can be 
carried on no where but by sea ; for I may 
justly and properly say so, when the 
armies on both sides must be transported 
by sea; and if we pursue the lan that has 
been chalked out by an hon. friend of mine 
in this debate, we may very soon put a 
out of the power of France to send sos 
troops to America, or to support those sh# 
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has now there, or may have sent there be- 
fore our declaration of war. From hence, 
Sir, I must conclude, that if our present 
disputes with France should end in an 
open war, it can proceed from nothing but 
the late pusillanimous conduct of our mi- 
nisters, and the contemptible opinion 
which the French court have of their ca- 
pacity to conduct a war; and nothing can 
tend more towards confirming them in that 
opinion, than our putting a negative upon 
this motion. 

_ Then, Sir, as to the people of France, 
ifthey have now any hopes, that the ships 
we have taken are to be restored, they 
cannot surely have any such hopes after 
all those ships are condemned and appro- 
pnated to the captors; and as those ships 
arenot by the proposed Bill to be con- 
demned and appropriated, until after a de- 
claration of war, if the people of France 
have any influence upon their court, our 
passing this Bill will oblige them to make 
use of that influence, for inducing their 
court to come speedily to an amicable set- 
Uement of all the disputes now subsisting 
between us, in order to prevent a declara- 
tion of war, and in consequence thereof, 
a condemnation and appropriation of all 
a ships we have taken, or shall hereafter 
take, 

Thus, Sir, in every light in which this 
Bill can be viewed, it must appear to tend 
more towards bringing on a speedy, safe, 
and honourable peace, than towards ren- 
dering a war unavoidable, and conse- 
quently must tend towards removing or 
preventing all those slavish fears that have 
been thrown out upon this occasion. It 
must tend towards obliging the court of 
France to give ear to any reasonable prof- 
_fers of peace; it must tend towards ren- 

dering the people of France solicitous for 
Ears a declaration of war; and it 
Teast tend towards preventing the allies of 
France from looking upon us as the ag- 
gressors, or thinking themselves obliged 
to assist France against us. These, Sir, 
will be the happy effects of our agreeing 
to this motion ; and the contrary, in every 
particular, will be the fatal effects of our 
putting a negative upon it. 

Haying now considered what effects our 
agreeing, or disagreeing to this motion, 
will have abroad, I shall next consider, 
Sir, what effects either may have at home. 
In the first place, our agrecing to this mo- 
tion will have a great effect towards in- 
ducing our seamen to enter voluntarily into 
the government service, and consequently 
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must of course lessen the necessity we are 
under of making use of that tyrannical - 
and unjust method, called pressing. I say 
tyrannical, Sir, because not only a tyran- 
nical, but a cruel use is often made of it; 
and it is certainly unjust, because if men 
are to be pressed into the public service, 
every man who is fit for service ought to 
be pressed in his turn, and no man ought - 
to be forced to serve but in his turn. In 
the next place, Sir, our agreeing to this 
motion, would make both the officers and 
seamen of our. ships of war more active 
and diligent in looking out for, and seizing 
the ships of France; and if the taking of 
any be an advantage, or will conduce to 
a peace, surely the more we do take, the 
more advantage we shall have, the more 
it will conduce to a peace. That both 
these effects would flow from our giving 
all prizes, as soon as condemned, to the 
captors, 18 so certain from the nature of 
things, and was so fully confirmed by ex- 
perience in the last war, that it cannot 
with any colour of reason be denied; and 
consequently we may be assured, that both 
would immediately flow from our agreeing 
to this motion. 

But now, Sir, with regard to the con- 
sequences of our disagreeing to this mo- 
tion, how must it depress the spirits of 
those seamen that are already in the pub- 
lic service, how unwilling must it. make 
every seaman to enter into the public ser- 
vice? Will any man of common sense 
willingly do so, when he finds he can ex- 
pect nothing but the poor wages allowed 
by the public; and that at a time when 
he is sure of having double the wages by 
continuing in the merchant service? Gen- 
tlemen ‘may, perhaps, choose to disagree 
to this motion by means of the previous 
ee but our brave and blunt seamen 

o not understand such language. When 
they hear of such a motion having been 
made and not agreed to, they will con- 
clude, that it was rejected; and conse- 
quently will suppose, that our ministers 
are resolved to carry on this war in the 
manner they have begun it, without any 
formal declaration of war, in order that 
they may have an opportunity to enrich 
themselves by the prizes that are taken; 
nay, as all prizes, would in such a case 
belong to the crown, I am afraid, lest our 
seamen should carry their suspicions 
higher than our ministers. God forbid, 
any of them should ever suspect that his 
majesty intends to enrich himself by a 
ose who know his generous and 
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bountiful nature, can have no suspicion ; 
but our seamen can have no such know- 
ledge ; and therefore, in duty to our sove- 
reign, we ought to agree to this motion, in 
order to prevent thcir entertaining any 
such suspicion. 

In gratitude likewise, Sir, to our sea- 
men, we ought to agree to this motion. 
To them this nation owes that internal 
tranquillity, which it has for so many ages 
enjoyed. By them we have, for so many 
aves, been protected from those inroads 
of hostile armies, which other nations 
have often been exposed to. It may be 
truly said, that ever since the invasion of 
the Danes, our internal tranquillity has 
never been disturbed but by civil broils 
amongst ourselves; and they deserve this 
encouragement the more, as the wages 
allotted them by the public are but very 
small, and as their condition of life is 
harder, and the dangers they are exposed 
to are greater than those of any other sort 
of military men. They passa greater part 
of their life in a sort of prison; and even 
in the most peaceable times they are ex- 
posed to the dangers of the sea. The 
wages even of our sea officers are but very 
inconsiderable: a sea lieutenant, when out 
of commission, and upon half pay, has but 
2s. a day, which is 36/. 10s. a year. How 
many of our civil officers have higher 
wages, or @ greater salary, without being 
ever expesed to any danger; and yet our 
sea lieutenants are, by his majesty’s orders, 
to rank with a captain of foot. ‘Therefore 
in justice, as well as gratitude to our sea- 
men, we ought to give them every other 
advantage in our power. 

After having thus answered every ob- 
jection that has been made to this motion, 
and given such strong arguments for our 
agreeing to it, I hope, Sir, it will not be 
said, that it proceeds from a French party 
in this House, as has been said without 
doors of those who happen not to approve 
of every thing that has been done, or left 
undone, by our ministers. Nay, an insi- 
nuation has even been printed and pub- 
lished, that 250,000/. had come from 
France, for creating an opposition to the 
wise measures of our ministers. But I am 
so far from being angry at this freedom, 
though it may justly be called licentious, 
that 1 am glad to see the press so free. 
It makes}me recollect what I have some- 
where read of one of the greatest generals 
of the Athenian commonwealth, who was 
accused by a most low and abject citizen : 
though the accusation was false, he was so 
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far from resenting it, that he rejoiced at 
it, and said, he was glad to find that he 
had so well established the liberties of his 
country, that an accusation might be 
brought by the meanest citizen, against 
the greatest man in the republic: I hope, 
this will always be the case in this coun- 
try; for though it may be sometimes ne- 
cessary to punish licentiousness, yet even 
licentiousness itself ought not, I think, to 
be ever so severely punished, as may en- 
croach upon the liberty of the press. This, 
indeed, will never happen, I believe, when 
the licentiousness is directed against those 
who are in opposition to ministers of state ; 
but there is some danger when it takes a 
contrary direction; and therefore even 
the punishment of licentiousness is an af- 
fair that may, sometimes, deserve the at- 
tention of this House. 


Mr. Henry Fox: 


Sir; however contemptibly some 
gentlemen, from an affectation of popu- 
larity, may talk of fear, yet I hope they 
will not say, that it is consistent with com- 
mon sense to be afraid of nothing ; there- 
fore I shall never be ashamed to own, that 
I am afraid of involving my country need- 
lessly in any war; and though I have as 
good an opinion as any man ought to have, 
of the power of my native country, and 
the courage and vigour of my country- 
men, yet I shall never be ashamed to own, 
that I am afraid of acting in such a man- 
ner, as may unite several powerful nations 
against us, when, by holding a different 
sort of conduct, we may prevent any such 
union. Whilst we sit quiet and safe m 
this House, gentlemen may talk in a high 
strain of national strength and courage, 
and of the contempt we have for our ene- 
mies; such a way of talking is sure to be 
attended with the applause of the popu- 
lace; and I shall grant, that those who are 
only to act, can never have too high an 
opinion of their strength and courage, 
or too great a contempt for their ene 
mies; but those that are to direct, may 
err in both these respects, and such an 
error has often been the cause of the de 
struction both of themselves and those 
under their direction. Therefore, what- 
ever way gentlemen may affect to one 
this House, I hope those who have © 
honour to be of his majesty’s council, #” 
take care never to form too high an opr 
nion of our own strength and couee 
or too mean an opinion of the streng 
and courage of those who are, or are 
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to be our enemies; and as we in this 
House are one of his majesty’s great 
and supreme councils, this care is, I think, 
a duty incumbent upon every gentle- 
man who has the honour of a seat in this 
assembly. 
If we do our duty in this respect, Sir; 
if we maturely and carefully examine all 
- circumstances, I believe, we shall find that 
the French are not such contemptible 
people, as to induce us, in prudence, and 
without regard to justice, to involve our- 
selves in a war with that nation, if it can 
with honour be avoided; and if it cannot 
with honour be avoided, I am sure, we 
ought to take all possible care not to fur- 
nsh a pretence to the allies of France, for 
thinking that we are the aggressors; there- 
fore] must think, that during this whole 
debate, gentlemen have never once consi- 
dered the importance of the monosyllable, 
‘now;’ and yet it is the hinge upon which 
the very marrow of this debate must turn. 
Ifa war should ensue, or if his majesty 
was convinced, that there was no longer 
any room to expect redress or satisfaction, 
by treaty, I shall grant, that some such 
Bill as this would be necessary; but the 
question is, if it be ‘ now’ necessary. If it 
be not ‘ now? necessary, the ordering of 
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unless it be such as are just returned from 
a voyage, and have their pockets full of 
money, and these you cannot expect to 
enter, whilst they have a shilling left in 
their pockets. For the cause of our want 
of seamen at present, as well as upon every 
like occasion, is not owing so much to 
their unwillingness to enter into the king’s 
service, as to never having a sufficient 
stock of seamen, at the eve of a war, to 
supply our trade and our navy ; nor is it 
possible, I think, to prevent this being al- 
ways the case, by any other method but 
that of kecping a very Jarge number of sea- 
men in constant pay and cmployment, in 
time of peace as well as war. 
Therefore, Sir, the utmost advantage we 
can expect by ordering any such Bill to be 
brought in, a few weeks, or a few months, 
before it may become necessary, is both 
uncertain and inconsiderable ; but the 
harm it may do this nation is, I think, 
certain, and may be attended with utter 
ruin; consequently it requires no great 
skill in the doctrine of chances, to deter- 
mine what ought, in such a case, to be 
done. I shall grant, Sir, that the judgment 
of nations as well as of private men is 
pretty much governed by what they take 
to be their interest; but whilst France 


tuch a Bill to be brought in, can do but | takes care to prevent her neighbours con- 


very little good, and may do a great deal 
ot harm, All the good pretended to result 


ceiving a jealousy of a too great increase 
of her power, I am afraid, that in a war 


from it, is that of its inducing some of our | between France and us, several of the na- 


“amen to enter voluntarily into his ma- 
Jesty’s service. Gentlemen who suppose 
tiat this would be any great inducement, 
taust have a very different opinion of our 
common seamen from what I have. They 
Must suppose them to be a very thought- 
ful, considerate sort of men, and such as 
are ready to give up a small present ad- 
Vantage for a very great and future advan- 
lage in expectation; whereas, I have al- 
ways taken them to be the most thought- 
less, inconsiderate set of men in the king- 
dom, and such as have less regard to fu- 
tunty, I mean in this life, than any other 
‘ort of men whatever. But suppose that 
this would be an inducement to some sea- 
men, to enter voluntarily into his majesty’s 
service, could it have any great efiect in a 
few weeks, or in two or three months, 
which, in my opinion, is the longest time 
We can be in suspence as to peace or war? 
I'am almost certain it would not, and I am 
More certain, because I believe there 

are now no seamen unemployed in the 
British dominions: they are all employed 
ather in our navy or the merchant service, 
(VOL. XV.] 


tions in Europe would think it their inte- 
rest to join with France, notwithstanding 
the greatest preparations we could make, 
because in the chances of war they would 
look upon the odds to be on the side ot 
France; and therefore in all our disputes 
with that nation, it is prudential in us, to 
conduct ourselves so as to convince every 
nation in Europe that, if a war should en- 
sue, it is not owing to injustice on our 
side, but to ambition on the side of France ; 
for as this would of course stir up the jea- 
lousy of the other powers of Europe, they 
would cither stand neuter in the war, or 
be ready, for the sake of their own pre- 
servation, to join with us, if the chances 
of war should turn very much against us. 
To prevent this, Sir, is the true cause 
of that patience which has been hitherto 
shewn by the court of France. They 
look upon themselves, I fear with too 
much justice, as an overmatch for any one 
nation in Europe; therefore the only thing 
they have to fear, is that of raising such 
a jealousy of their power and ambition 
among their neighbours, as may produce 
[2 Q] 
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a confederacy against them. This is the 
only nation in Europe from which, singly 
and alone, they have any thing to fear, 
because they can attacl¥ us no way but by 
sea, and upon that element we are as yet 
superior to them, though in the course of 
a long war, by good conduct, and a few 
accidents in their favour, they may be- 
come supcrior to us even at sea. How- 
ever, as this would be tedious, dangerous, 
and expensive, they are using all their art 
to persuade all their allies, that we are the 
acgressors, in order to get them to join 
against us. How are we to prevent the 
success of the French in this attempt? 
Not by doing what we ourselves think we 
may justly do, for vindicating of our pos- 
sessions and our rights in America; but 
by doing no more than what the allies of 
‘France think we may justly do; and from 
hence every one must be convinced, that 
if we had begun a war with France in the 
manner chalked out by the hon. gentle- 
man in this debate, we should probably 
have had one half of Europe united with 
France against us; and no one will sup- 
pose, that, in such a case, we could for one 
year have preserved our superiority at sea, 
considering the great number of ships of 
war we must always keep at home, for 
protecting our trade and preventing an in- 
vasion. 

We find, Sir, that what we have as yet 


-done, has not had the effect which the 


French expected and wished for: we find, 
that our seizing the French ships, and our 
endeavouring to intercept the troops they 
eend to Amcrica, have not made any ally 
of France look upon us as the aggressors ; 
but I fear we are upon the verge of the 
precipice, and that one step further would 
make us drop into the gulph of perdition. 
Even the allies of I'rance are now mediat- 
ing between us, and endeavouring to pre- 
vail with that court to agree to reasonable 
terms of accommodation. What would 
they think, should we, whilst they are thus 
emploved, order such a Bill as this to be 
brought in? I am persuaded, that they 
would look upon it not only as a hectoring 
menace against France, but as an affront 
“to themselves, Nay, I am afraid, they 
would begin to look upon us as real pi- 
rates, which the I'rench have been repre- 
senting us to be at every court in Europe; 
tor as yet they consider our seizing the 
ships of France as done with no other 
views but such as we really had, which 
were, that we might have something in our 
hands to restore, in case honourable terms 
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of peace should be offered; and, secondly, 
that we might possess ourselves of some 
thousands of French seamen, which in case 
of war might be employed against us. But 
if we should order those ships to be appro- 
priated to the captors, most forcign courts 
would begin to think, that we had seized 
those ships without any other view but that 
of gain, which is the proper character of 
pirates. 

Thus, Sir, it is evident, that our agree- 
ing to this motion might be attended with 
the most dangerous consequences, with 
regard to our foreign affairs, and with re- 
gard to our domestic, it is really what 
we cannot in justice do, at least so far as 
relates to the ships already taken: the 
property of them is already vested in the 
crown; and every one knows, that we 
never pass any Bill by which the property 
of the crown may be affected, without 
having first had the consent of our s0- 
vereien signified to us by message. Nay, 
we never pass a Bill by which the property 
of any private man may be affected with- 
out making good to him the damage or 
loss he may thereby suffer. Our agreeing 
to this motion would therefore be a tres- 
pass upon prudence, as the ships taken be- 
fore a declaration of war, are often in 
whole or in part applied to make good the 
damage private men had suffered by what 
occasioned the war, or they are restored 
upon a renewal of peace. Thus the ships 
taken from the Spaniards in 1739, before 
the declaration of war, were partly applied 
towards making good the damage which 
our merchants had suffered by their de- 
predations ; and the ships taken from them 
in 1718, were restored upon the renewal 
of peace in 1721. Nay, some French ships 
that had been seized by our ships of war, 
on pretence of their being Spanish, before 
the declaration of war between France and 
us, in 174-4, were restored, even during the 
continuance of the war, upon its having 
been made appear that they were truly 
French ships. Therefore, I must think, that 
it would be inconsistent with prudence to 
enact, that the property of all ships, taken 
before the declaration of war, should be- 
come vested in the captors as soon as war 
should be declared, and the ships con- 
demncd. 

Having thus shewn, Sir, that our agrce- 
ing to this motion can do little or no good, 
but may do a great deal of harm, and that 
our passing such a Bill as this would be 
inconsistent with both justice and pru- 
dence, I am for following the example get 
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us by a former minister: he was against 
passing such a Bill as this in 1738, because 
it was not then necessary ; but he was for 
it in 1739, because it was then become ne- 

: and he was probably for its going 
the length of the third reading, to prevent 
any opposition being made to it when it 
should become necessary. But as this last 
circumstance cannot now serve any pur- 
pose, we have no occasion to take up our 
time with preparing and reading any such 
Bill, until it does become necessary. So 
that my conduct at this time does not pro- 
perly differ from the conduct of that great 
minster, whom I shall always be proud to 
imitate, and shall never be ashamed of 
having been one of his constant friends. 
Whatever some gentlemen may be pleased 
to say of the character of that minister, I 
wih they would not make quite so free 
vith the character of parliament, in his 
tme. To talk of a venal majority at his 
beck, in l palmaevare may teach the people 
without doors to think at least, if not to 
talk, of 8 venal majority in our present 
parliament. That minister, it is true, had 
avery great influence for many years in 
parliament, but it proceeded from the rec- 
titude of his measures, and his abilities in 
explaining them to the House. He was 
always for keeping his countrymen in 
peace, if possible; and we cannot boast 
much of what we have got by war since 
his resignation. From what had before 
happened to him we know, indeed, that 
there may be a venal majority in parlia- 
ment, for he innocently suffered by one ; 
and I wish we bad never had reason to 
suppose that there may be a factious ma- 
jority in parliament; for they are equally 
dangerous to our constitution, but the 
latter is by far the most dangerous to the 
peace and safety of the kingdom. 


Mr. Willian: Pitt : 


Sir; I never before observed that 
any monosyllable was of great consequence 
m our debates, except the two famous 
ones which, like the ‘ ultima ratio Regum,’ 
determine every matter that happens to 
be contested in this House, and, like that 
wo, are very often, on one side, the only 
reason that can be given. But in this de- 

) It seems, the monosyllable, ‘ now,’ is 
of equal consequence with the monosylla- 
bles,‘ aye’ and ‘no.’ If it be, Sir, I 
must ask the hon. gentleman, who lays so 
great a stress upon it, whether we oughit 
to sp for war before we declare war? 
ifke answers by the important monosylla- 
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ble, ‘ aye,’ he must grant thet the impor- 
tant monosyllable, ‘ now,” is in favour of 
the Bil] proposed, as nothing more is 
thereby designed, but a method of pre- 
paring for war which experience has 
taught us to be both proper and necessary. 
Surely, Sir, we ought to have our navy ag 
fully and as well manned as possible be- 
fore we declare war, and every one must 
grant, that both the courage and fidelity 
of the seamen who enter voluntarily into 
his majesty’s service, is more to be de- 
pended on than the courage or fidelity of 
those who are pressed into the service. Ip 
it not then ‘ now’ necessary for us, as we 
are upon the very brink of a war, to take 
every method that can be thought of for 
encouraging able and expert seamen to 
enter into his majesty’s service? Will any 
one say, that our seamen’s having a 
chance to enrich themselves by captures, 
is not an encouragement for them to enter 
into his majesty’s service? Will any gen- 
tleman, who has the honour to be of his 
majesty’s council, stand up in his place 
and declare to the House, that such terms 
of accommodation have been offered as 
may, with a little amendment, prevent an 
open war? 

But why should I say, Sir, prevent an 
open war? An open war is already begun : 
the French have attacked his majesty’s 
troops in America, and in return his ma- 
jesty’s ships have attacked the French 
king’s ships in that part of the world. Is 
not this an open war? The ceremony of a 
declaration of war may be necessary for 
giving notice of the rupture to neutral 
powers, but it can no way be necessary 
for giving notice to either of the contend- 
ing parties to prepare for defending them- 
selves, or for annoying the enemy. By 
the law, as it now stands, a declaration of 
war is indeed necessary for giving our sea- 
men a certain and legal right to any share 
of the captures they have already made, or 
may hereafter make: I shall most readily 
grant, that they have not in strict lawa 
right to any, even the smallest share of 
the prizes they take; but this is the very 
reason why this Bill has been proposed, 
aud why, I think, it is ‘ now’ necessary. 
I am so far from thinking it ‘ now’ unne- 
cessary to pass any such Jill, that I think 
some such Bill ought to have been passed 
before the end of last session, or at Icast 
as soon as possible after his majesty had 
resolved upon issuing letters of reprizal ; 
for the reprizals issued upon this occasion 


were surely of a very dificrent nature from 
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those issued on account of any private in- 
jury : they were a sort of prelude to a de- 
claration of war; and therefore it might 
have been publicly declared, either by act 
of parliament or by his majesty’s procla- 
mation, that in case the obstinacy of the 
French court should render a solemn de- 
claration of war necessary, the property of 
all ships taken by way of reprizal before 
such declaration, should from that moment 
become vested in the captors. 
If such a declaration, Sir, had been 
ublicly made, as soon as the orders were 
first issued for seizing the French ships, I 
am persuaded, we should have had ve 
little occasion for pressing, especially if 
care had been taken, that no ship should 
have a greater number of able and expert 
seamen than. was sufficient for working 
the ship, and that the rest of eyery ship’s 
complement should be made up 6f marines 
or landmen; for I cannot agree with the 
hon. gentleman who spoke last, that we 
never have, at the eve of a war, a sufficient 
stock of seamen for supplying both our 
trade and our navy: in time of peace, we 
know, that none but able and expert sea- 
men are employed, either in the navy or 
the merchant service; but every one 
knows, that, even in the merchant ser- 
vice, a certain number of landmen, in 
proportion to the number of expert sea- 
men, may be safely employed, and on 
board our ships of war, the far greatest 
part of the ship’s complement may be 
made up of landmen or marines; therefore 
by proper care, and a proper distribution 
of such as are able and expert seamen, I 
think, we may always be able to supply 
both our trade and our navy, even at the 
eve of a war; though at the same time I 
hope, that at the end of the next war, and 
of every future war we shall be hereafter 
engaged in, it will be resolved, not to 
make at once such a great reduction of 
the number of seamen in the public scr- 
vice, as was made at the end of the last 
war; for every war, especially if it be of 
any continuance, must greatly increase the 
number of our seamen, and such numbers 
of seamen cannot immediately fall into a 
way of supporting themselves by any em- 
ployment at land ; therefore the reduction 
should always be made by degrees: and, 
perhaps, it may hereafter be thought ne- 
cessary to keep on foot, even in time of 
peace, a certain number of marine regi- 
ments, instead of an equal number of 
regiments of land soldiers; because the 
former may be bred up and accustomed to 
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serve either by land or sca, according as 
their country may have occasion; for a 
man who from his youth has been bred at 
sea, may more eee and in shorter time, 
be taught the land discipline, than a man 
who from his infancy has been bred at land, 
can be taught both the land discipline, and 
the business of a seaman. 

Therefore, Sir, if we found ourselves in 
any distress for want of a sufficient number 
of seamen upon the present occasion, the 
distress was owing to the weak measures 
we have pursued since the conclusion of 
the last war: and that distrees has been 
greatly increased by our not taking proper 
methods to encourage our seamen to enter 
voluntarily into the king’s service. We 
have hitherto thought of no methods for 
procuring scamen tor the navy, but such 
as old lechers make use of for debauchin 
young women, which are only bribery an 
force: the rewards offered by proclama- 
tion, which was a sort of bribery, could 
have no effect, whilst every good seaman 
knew, that he could get a great deal more 
by the increase of wages in the merchant 
service; and when our marine ministers - 
fouhd that this would not do, they pre- 
sently had recourse to force, as they 
thought they had a power to compel or 
press seamen into the king’s service when- 
ever they pleased: nay, they even began, 
I believe, with the method of pressing, be- 
fore they had experienced the effect of 
bribery, that is to say, of the reward of- 
fered by proclamation ; and not only press- 
gangs were spread over the whole king- 
dom, but the military were ordered to be 
assisting to those pies cere so that 8 
midshipman or sea-lieutcnant, with a press __ 
warrant in his pocket, was erected into 4 
civil magistrate, who could call the mili- 
tary to his assistance whenever he theught 
he had occasion for it, which would cer- 
tainly be as often as he was committing 
any act of unnecessary violence, or down- 
right oppression. 

Was this legal, Sir? Was it agreeable 
to our constitution ? Was it not directly 
contrary to Magna Charta, which expressly 
declares, * Nullus liber homo capiatur, aut 
imprisonetur, nisi, per legale judicium 
parium suorum, vel per legem terre.’ No 
freeman shall be taken, or be aaieea un- 
less by the legal judgment of his peers, or 
by the law of the land.’? I shall grant, Sir, 
that immemorial custom has expressly au- 
thorized, and that even a late statute has 
by implication authorized the pressing of 
seamen, in cases of absolute necessity, but 
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no such necessity can ever exist, if there 
be time for trying any other method, and 
when there is time no sueh necessity can 
ever exist until after every other method 
has been tried; from whence I must con- 
clude, that our pressing of seamen upon 
this last occasion was not authorized either 
by custom or statute, and consequently it 
vas absolutely illegal; because, as we had 
suficient warning, there was time enough 
for our having tried other methods, espe- 
cially the method now proposed ; for if it 
had been possible for our ministers to take 
any warning, the French had given us 
suficient warning to prepare for war, be- 
fore even the beginning of last session, as 
they had for several years before been 
plundering our people, and building forts 
upon our territories in America, and as 
we had before then an account of their 
having attacked Mr. hited Ss and 
dispossessed us of one of our forts upon 
the back of Virginia. It is indeed sur- 
prizing, that our ministers did not last ses- 
sion propose the employing of a much 
greater number of seamen for the year en- 
suing, because the parliament would cer- 
tainly have agreed to it, and suppose they 
had then been resolved to do nothing but 
hegociate, it would have added weight to 
their negociation, and might, perhaps, 
have prevented a war which now seems 
inevitable: at least it would have pre- 
vented our being in so great distress for 
want of seamen, as we were when his ma- 
jesty had resolved upon fitting out a 
strong squadron, which was a long time 
before the end of the session, consequently 
such a Bill as is now proposed ought then 
to have been passed, as it would probably 
have, in a great measure, prevented our 
being under any necessity to press men 
into the sea service, especially as we had 
then a considerable number of line of 
‘battle ships in commission, besides a great 
number of frigates and sloops, whose 
complements, I must suppose, then con- 
sisted entirely of expert and able-bodied 
seamen, a8 none but such are in time of 
peace employed in the navy, and conse- 
quently we .could not have occasion for 
any great additional number of seamen, 
because at least an equal number, perhaps 
twice the number of landmen maigtit have 
been added to the seamen we then had in 
pay. 

But now suppose, Sir, that we had been 
under an absolute necessity upon the late 
occasion to have recourse to pressing, and 
that consequently it was authorised by 
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law, yet né one will pretend to say, that 
our employing the military, either to press 
or to protect the press-gangs, was autho- 
rized either by custom, or by statute; nor 
can it be said, that the employing of the 
military, for either of these purposes, was 
any way necessary; because if a regular 
press-gang should be insulted or attacked 
by a riotous mob, the civil magistrate is, 
by his office, obliged to protect them ; and 
if any mob should refuse to disperse, or 
dare to prevent his reading or making the 
proclamation against riots, he may then, 
by law, call the military to his assistance. 
This can never be of any dangerous conse- 
quence to our constitution, or to the liber-- 
ties of the subject; because the civil ma- 
gistrate is to be the judge, whether the 
press-gangs have behaved themselves re- 
gularly or no, and the military is to be un- 
der his direction. But to order our regu- 
lar troops to assist or to protect our press- 
gangs, without the interposition of a civil 
magistrate, is a direct breach of our con- 
stitution, and of the most dangerous conse- 
quence to the lives as well as the liberties 
of the people ; therefore if any such orders 
have been issued to our regular troops, in 
any part of the united kingdom, I hope, ° 
that a strict enquiry will be made into it, 
and I am sure every man who has a regard 
for the liberties of his country must think, 
that the advisers and authors of such an 
arbitrary measure ought to be severely 
unished. oie! 

I believe, Sir, jt will now appear, that, 
with regard to pressing, our ministers have, 
in several respects, made a little too free 
with our constitution, therefore it is high 
time for the parliament to take this prac- 
tice, which smells so rank of arbitrary 
power, into their most serious considera- 
tion, and to embrace every method that 
can be thought of for preventing, or ren- 
dering less frequent the necessity of our 
having recourse to that unjust and violent 
practice. All the other subjects of Great 
Britain may sit secure under their own fig- 
tree, without being in danger of ever be- 
ing called out to serve the public in any 
station, unless it comes to their turn, or 
they voluntarily engage in the service; 
but our seamen, a sort of men whom of all 
others we ought most to indulge, can 
never be secure, whilst they are under the 
age of 55. After a seaman, by hard ser- 
vice for many years at sea, has earned and 
saved as much as may establish him in a 
quiet retreat at land, he does not know 
but that in six months, or a less time, he 
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may be torn from his wife and family, and 
forced again tg undergo all the fatigues 
and perils of a common seaman, without 
any certainty of ever being released, 
whilst he is fit for serving in that station. 
Does not justice, humanity, end gratitude 
require, that our seamen should be ex- 
empted as much as possible from this un- 
fortunate condition ? Can this be done any 
other way but by engaging seamen to en- 
ter voluntarily into the king’s service? Has 
not the most effectual way for this purpose 
been found to be, by investing the pro- 
perty of all prizes in the captors? Of this 
our parliaments have been so well convinc- 
ed, that we have a standing law for it, 
which must always take place as soon as 
the crown declares war against any nation, 
and will always be a great encouragement 
for our seamen to enter voluntarily into 
the service of the crown, as soon as they 
hear that war is declared. 

But, Sir, the crown may engage in war, 
and may continue it for many years, with- 
out declaring war. In Charles the 2nd’s 
first war against the Dutch, there was 
never any declaration of war; and queen 
Elizabeth carried on a war against Spain 
for many years, without having ever de- 
clared war. So his majesty may now 
carry on @ war against France, without an 
solemn declaration of war, and with mu 
more reason than in either of the cases I 
have mentioned; for the present war 
against France is on our side plainly de- 
fensive, as much as any war ever was. 
' They have attacked us in America, and 
our seizing their ships, and keeping their 
seamen prisoners, is with a design to pre- 
vent their attacking us here at home, as 
well as to prevent their pursuing the at- 
tack they have made upon us in America. 
The war is therefore, on our side, purely 
defensive ; and with respect to such a war 
Plato’s maxim has always been reccived, 
« Quod ad propulsandam vim, non a cadu- 
© ceatore sed a natura bellum indictum est.’ 
But until the war be sclemnly declared, 
the captors have no legal right to any share 
of the prizes they take, unless the crown, 
that is to say the ministers of the crown, 
shall please to give it them: they do not 
know but that the whole produce of their 
prizes may be applied towards inducing 
voters to serve the ministers at elections, 
instead of applying it towards inducing 
seamen to serve their country on board 
our navy; and whilst they are left in such 
a doubt, can we expect that any great 
number of them will enter voluntarily into 
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the service of the crown, or that they will — 
serve with spirit atter they have entercd, 
er been pressed into the service ? 

The case of the ships now taken from 
the French is very ditierent, Sir, from that 
of the ships taken from the Spaniards, be- - 
fore our declaration of war against that 
nation. ‘The Spaniards had not only com- 
mitted great depredations upon our mer- 
chants, but they had actually promised a 
large sum of money, by way of indemoi- 
fication to our merchants. This sum of 
money they afterwards refused to pay; 
and for this we issued letters of reprisal _ 
against them. But the injuries and insults 
we have received from France are almost — 
wholly natienal; they have, it is true, - 
plundered and imprisoned some of our In- 
dian traders in America; but one of the 
ships we have taken from them would do 
more than make good all the damage they 
have done to the private subjects of Great 
Britain. Therefore our taking their ships 
upon this occasion cannot properly be said 
to be done by way of reprizal: it has been 
done, and justly done, in resentment of 
the insults they have designedly put upon 
the nation, and for making good the ex- 
pence we have been, or may be put to, 10 
doing ourselves that justice which they 
have obstinately and contemptuously ree 
fused. No private sufferer can theretore 
pretend a right to any share of the Pec 
we have taken; consequently the Dhak 
may, and ought to dispose of them a es 
way which is most for the interest © he 
nation, and this is what is designed by t 
Bill now proposed. be 

Whatever specious pretences may 
made use of, Sir, no solid re 
or can be assigned against th 
thing can prevent our passing 5U “iesi 
as soon as possible, but a formed des! a 
submit to an ignominious peaces 7 shal 
storing all the ships we have taked, I cate 
hereatter take, and perhaps to a er the 
ruinous terms; for if we do not ee sel 
territories of all our Indian allic™ French 
as our own in America, from every we m8y 
fort, and every French garrisoD, as the 
give up our plantations, 88 WC ver, 
ships we have taken. Now, 51, “onal 
is the time for us to command an 
able peace : if we now submit to at , 
ignominious terms, we must * ii}, upon 
ever: the ministers of sr i ters of 
every occasion, dictate to ‘ 
England, what measures they ie we 
sue; and our king must pristia® 
sort of viceroy under his most © 
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majesty. Therefore, as a servant of the 
crown, as well as a faithful subject, I think 
myself in duty bound to strengthen his 
majesty’s hands as much as possible, whilst 
we havea chance for preserving our inde- 
pendency, and this cannot any way at pre- 
sent be done more effectually, than by 
ing the Bill now proposed ; for whilst I 
ave the honour of a seat in this assembly, 
I shall never by my voice, or vote, autho- 
nz ot approve of our submitting to any 
encroachment, insult, or indignity, rather 
than begin, or repel hostilities, which was 
oer conduct during the long administra- 
tion of a late minister, and which has 
brough this nation into that distressed con- 
dition every gentleman now seems to be 
sosensible of ; for it was during his admi- 
dstration, that the French established 
selves upon the river Mississippi, 
upon the Greezt, Lakes, and upon the Lake 
Corlaer, In A merica, every one of which 
etablishmentss we had a right to oppose, 
and wouldhawe opposed or Jefeated, if we 
had acted witha spirit, or been governed 
by our own Imterest; and it was durin 
the same administration, that the French 
rere allowed to possess themselves of 
main, and © establish two branches of 
heir royal howe in Italy. 
be pag Entleman may therefore, if 
he bb % ir, declare himself proud of 
mui the constant friend of that 
seri ‘peas what we now feel may 
thie Lease think, as proud of declaring, 
eae antl y opposed him as a minis- 
spoke mites after he resigned, I always 
may laugh es lhim asa man. Gentlemen 
énive a ‘ole they please, but I can per- 
only 2 ie - in what I have said: it is 
proceed froma that my opposition did not 
my praise fre “ny personal resentment, nor 
struc: he ee any design to flatter. It 
ifaencé alt for many years an amazing 
stifled as it 1s House, and the enquiry, 
from whence Was, made it pretty evident 
Husa if that influence procecded. 
should come : Ever the hon. gentleman 
I with he mm ° be possessed of his power, 
well as he ho” adopt his moderation, as 
regard to a ‘Ss _adopted his conduct with 
nature with t) il] which was of the same 
Truce ieee Bill now proposed, though 
duct, with ot that the minister’s con- 
ae eptesenteq 1 to that Bul, has been 
reason for o In this debate: his true 
eae dhtcer ne it, was not because it 
amok inf hable, but because there was 
AMous Convention with Spain 
m upon the anvil, which 
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couraged to agree to by this House throw- 
ing out that Bill; and such another con- 
sequence, but a more fatal one, may ensue, 
should we reject the motion now made 
to us. 


Mr. Attorney General Murray : 


Sir; there has already been se 
much said in this debate, and the argu- 
ments both for and against this motion 
have been stated in so full and so clear a 
light, that I can do little more than sum 
up what has been said upon both sides of 
the question, which I shall do in as short 
and as impartial a manner,as I can, because, 
I believe, the more distinctly, the more 
briefly it is stated, the more it is divested 
of the surprizes of wit, and the flowers of 
eloquence, the more the arguments will 
preponderate against our agreeing so early 
in the session to such a motion. In pur- 
suance of what I have now proposed, Sir, 
I shall consider the advantages and the dis- 
advantages of our now ordering such a 
Bill as this to be brought in. I must re- 
peat the word ‘now,’ Sir, because notwith- 
standing the ridiculous light it has been 

laced in by the hon. gentleman who spoke 
ast, it is of the utmost consequence .in 
this debate. He, indeed, has the happy 
faculty of being able to turn the most im- 
portant word, the most serious argument, 
into ridicule, and to give a seeming weight 
and importance to the most useless words, 
the most triflmg arguments, that can be 
made use of in any debate; but though he 
is by nature endowcd with this extraor- 
dinary quality, yet I am persuaded, he 
never makes use of it, but to enforce what 
in the main he takes to be right. How- 
ever, as every gentleman in this House 
has a right to judge as well as he, and as 
the talent of a solid judgment is very dif- 
ferent from that of a florid eloquence, I 
hope, every gentleman will consider the 
arzuments that have been made use of, 
without regard to the gaudy dress in which 
they have been decked, cither by the one 
side or the other. 

Now, Sir, with respect to the advan- 
tases proposed by this Bill, I think, the 
only one that has been so much as sug- 
gested is, that it may induce many of our 
seamen to enter themselves on board his 
majesty’s ships of war, and thereby pre- 
vent the necessity we are under for press- 
ing men into that service. How preca- 
rious is this advantage, or rather how vain 
is this expectation? It is not, I think, in- 
tended by the Bill, that the property of 
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the ships taken, or to be taken, shall be | war, is vested in the captors, even suppos- 
vested in the captors, until after a war has | ing, that such a Bill would, in time, have 
been declared, or at least until after the | some effect, yet we cannot suppose, that 
ships have been condemned as lawful | it could have any considerable effect in so 
prize; but neither of these may ever | short a time as three or four months ; and 
happen: nay, I hope, that neither shall | for such a trifling advantage, were we sure 
ever happen; for tf the French court | of it, we ought not in common prudence 
should amicably adjust all the disputes | to risk exposing our country to all the dis- 
now subsisting between us, and make us| advantages with which our bringing in 
roper satisfaction for the expence they | such a Bill at this time may be attended, 
have put us to, and the damage they have} which leads me to consider those disad- 
done to some of our people, the ships we | vantages. Upon this subject, Sir, I shall 
have taken or may hereuiier take, not| begin with acknowledging, that our pre- 
only may, but ought to be restored; and | sent situation is extremely critical: Our 
this the French court will do, if they are; present disputes with France, though in 
well advised ; for as they have upon the | themselves but trifling, are nevertheless in 
continent of America a greater extent of | their consequences of the highest import- 
territory uncontested at least, by us, than | ance: so important, that in all human ap- 
they can plant and people for several ages ; pearance, now or never is the time for our 
to come, they cannot propose to get much | establishing the trade, the naval power, the 
present advantage by a war with this na- | independency of this kingdom, upon a firm 
tion, and may lose a great deal, because | basis; if we should now, by an unsuccess- 
the consequence may be, and most proba- | ful war, be forced to submit to an igno- 
bly will be, their being drove out of every | minious peace, for, I am sure, our present 
thing they now possess in America. It is | sovereign will never otherwise submit to it: 
therefore, I think, a very great chance, | I say, if we should now, by an unsuccess- 
whether the ships we have taken, or may | ful war, be forced to submit to an igno- 
hereafter take, shall ever be condemned or | minious pcace, we shall never hereafter in 
no, and this uncertainty will prevent every | all probability, be able to contradict or 
seaman’s listing in the government’s ser- | disobey the dictates of the court of Ver- 
vice, who thinks only of the advantage he | sailles. This, I shall grant, Sir, is our 
may reap by it: nay, were the chance of | present situation. But in such a critical, 
advantage much more certain than it is, | such an important, such a dangerous situa- 
‘etas it is a future advantage, and the | tion, ought we to proceed with prec:pi- 
hich wages a scaman may have in the | tancy? Ought we in any thing to be 
merchant service is a present advantage, I | swayed by the voice of the petulant, the 
believe, were the Bill now passed into a ! unthinking vulgar without doors? If by 
law, very few of our seamen, at least of ; the obstinacy of the court of France our 
the mercenary part of them, would incline | present disputes with that nation shoud 
to preter the former to the latter; and as | terminate in a declared war, we have, 
to such of then as are governed by ho- | thank God! no great rcason to dread the 
nour, and a regard for the interest and | issue, provided we can prevent their being 
glory of their country, which, I hope, most | assisted by any other of the chief powers 
of them are, we shall have them, without | in Europe. 
our passing any such Bill, as soon as they This, Sir, is what we are with the ut- 
respectively return from the voyages in | most circumspection to guard against ; and 
which they are now engagcd. to do this requires a thorough knowledge 
From this, Sir, which is the plain and | of the present circumstances of Europe, 
the true state of the case, I think, 1 have | and a clear insight into the present senu- 
the strongest reason to conclude, that our | ments ofall the chief courts thereof. Have 
agreeing to this motion, or even passing | we in this House, can we have such a 
the Bill proposed, would not of itsclfin- | knowledge, or such an insight? Why then 
duce any one seaman to list himself in the ; should we, without any intimation trom his 
government’s service, were we even to! majesty, rashly resolve, for so I must call 
continue for a twelvemonth to come, in : it, upon any measure relating to peace or 
our present state of uncertainty : but as it | war, especially a measure, which in itself 
is certain that three or four months will | virtually contains a sort of declaration of 
determine our fate as to peace or war, and | war? Have we any reason to distrust his 
as, by the law now in being, the property | majesty’s wisdom, or his attention to the 
of all prizes taken after a declaration of | honour and interest of this kingdom? Or 
2 : 
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can we suppose, that he would not, either 
message, or some other ways, have in- 
timated his desire to have such a Bill 
passed, had he thought it necessary, and 
consistent with prudence in our present 
critical situation ? Sir, there is a punctilio 
of honour, which nations, as well as pri- 
vate men, must upon all occasions have a 
to; and as our ordering such a 
Bill to be brought in certainly implies 
some sort of menace, some sort of defiance 
to the French nation, how do we know but 
that other courts of ‘Europe might think 
the honour of that nation so much affected 
thereby, as to render it impossible for 
them, consistently with their honour, to 
sabmit to any further negociation or me- 
diation, with regard to the disputes now 
subsisting between us. And if any court 
in Europe should think 80, might not they 
be thereby provoked to join with France 
inst us, in order to pull down what 
they would of course call the pride and 
the haughtiness of this nation? 

Would not this be a misfortune to us, 
Sir? Is it not a disadvantage that may 
eranel attend our ordering such Bill to 

brought in? And is it not to be the 
more cautiously ded against, as there 
is no nation in Europe from whence we 
could ex any assistance, at least no 
nation w assistance would not be 
rather a burden than an advantage to us, 
as we should thereby be involved in a land 
war upon the continent of Europe, the 
burden whereof we now know by fatal ex- 

ience? Another disadvantage, © Sir, 
which will attend such a. Bill as this, is, 
that it will give the French a title to de- 
mand the restitution of all the ships we 
have taken or shall take before a declara- 
tion of war; for ships taken merely by 
way of reprizal, are to be restored upon 
eatisfaction being made for the damage 
on account of which they were taken. 
Therefore it is not our business to sup- 
pose that we are now at actual war; aod 
deed it is certain that we are. now in a 
state of war, though no solemn declara- 
Lon of war has as yet been made on either 
. ade, but mutual hostilities have been com- 
mitted, which is a declaration in fact, 
though not in words. In any future treaty 
with France we must insist upon its being 
how a state of war between the two na- 

Yon, but the French will cértainly deny 

i was so, and if such a Bill as this 
yep be passed into a law, they will pro- 
ak our own act of parliament in support 

that denial, as they now produce our 
(VOL. XV. } 
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own ridiculous maps and historians in sup- 
port of their pretensions in America. 
Anda third disadvantage attending such 
a Bill as this, Sir, is, that it will tend to 
alienate the affections of our seamen, both 
officers and common men, from his ma- 
jesty. If war should be declared, or if 
is majesty should think fit to order his 
courts of admiralty to ty and condemn 
all the ships that may then have been 
taken, which he may do without a decla- 
ration of war, as it was done in the first 
Dutch war in Charles the 2nd’s time, 
and in the long Spanish war in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, which, indeed con- 
,tinued with very little interruption until 
the year 1597. I say, if his majest 
should think fit to do so, I am penunded. 
no one doubts but that he will then order 
the produce, or the greatest part of the 
produce of the condemned prizes to be di- 
vided amongst the captors, and the cap- 
tors will then impute the advantage they 
from hence receive wholly to his majesty’s 
goodness and generosity. But if such a 
Bill as this should be passed into a law, 
our seamen will be apt to suppose, that 


some of the leading men in parliament had . 


discovered, that his majesty had resolved 
to appropriate to himself alone the whole 
produce of all the prizes that should be 
taken; and sig Lee they will be so 
far from imputing any thing to his majes- 
ty’s goodness or generosity, that they will 
harbour in their breasts a secret grudge 
or resentment against their sovereign ; 
which may be of such a dangerous conse 
uence, that I wish no motion for such a 
ill had ever been made in this House; 
because the very motion will derogate.in 
some degree from the merit of that bount 
which his majesty always was, and still 
is resolved to bestow upon his brave sea- 
men, as soon as he can do s0 eonsistently 
with the safety and happiness of his peo- 
le in general, and otherwise, or till then, 
i am sure, no brave and honest seame 
would or will expect it. | | 
Now, Sir, let us consider what we are 
to do by agreeing to this motion: we 
are to expose ourselves to the danger of 


rovoking some of the chief powers of . 


urope to join with France against us ; 
we are to render any future treaty of 
peace mach more intricate than it would 
otherwise be; and we are to runa great 
risk of alienating the affections of all our 
seamen from his present majesty. And 
all this for the sake of what? For the 
sake of inducing half a dozen mercenary 
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scamen to list themselves into the govern- 
ment’s service, for this, I am convinced, 
is the highest number that could in three 
or four months be induced, merely by such 
a Bill, to enter voluntarily into the go- 
vernment’s service, and even that number 
we are far from being sure of. Let -gen- 
tlemen then, Sir, consider the motion ‘in 
this, which is the true light, and then let 
them determine whether thicy will not join 
with me in giving their negative to the 
previous qucstion. 


Mr. George I{aldane : 


Sir; I was very much surprised to 
hear the hon. and learned gentleman so 
much as suggest, that the Bill now pro- 
posed contains any thing like a declaration 
of war, after having heard from almost 
every gentleman who has epoke in its fa- 
vour, that the Bill is not to be of any force 
unless a war be actually declared. Our 
pees such a Bill will therefore be so far 
rom being a sort of declaration of war, 
that it will be a proof, and must be looked 
on by all Europe as a proof, of our being 
resolved not to enter into a war, unless 
forced to it by the injustice and obstinacy 
of the court of France. Sucha Jill can- 
not be considered by any court in Europe, 
no not even by the court of France itself, 
but only as a method of preparing for war, 
and if any such method could be called a 
declaration of war, surely our voting 
50,000 men for the sea service, as we did 
but a few days since, ought much rather 
to be considered as a declaration of war. 
Such a Bill as this now proposed, is really 
a necessary consequence of that resolu- 
tion; and must be agreed to, otherwise 
that resolution will, to the whole world, 
appear to be ridiculous ; for what significs 
voting such a number of seamen, unless 
we take the most propcr method for rais- 
ing them? I must beg that gentlemen will 
have some little regard to the character, 
the honour and dignity of this august as- 
sembly, by considering what the people 
without doors will think of our one day 
voting 50,000 men for the sea service, and 
the next day rejecting that which has b 
experience been found to be the most ef- 
fectual method for raising them, as well as 
the most agreeable to the constitution of 
our government. 
Whoever does this, Sir, will, I am sure, 
readily concur in ordering this Bill to be 
brought in, and I am equally sure, that 
no man, either abroad or at home, who 
understands any thing of the punctilio of 
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honour;' can think, that the honour of 
France will be more deeply engaged by 
our passing such a Bill as this, than it hag 
been by our seizing their ships, and im- 
prisoning their seamen. Whether they 
still;continue to amuse us with a negocia+ 
tion, as they have done for several years 
past, is what I know nothing of; but if 
they do, and are now at last become sin- 
cere, I am sure, our passing such a Bill ae 
this can give them no occasion to think 
themselves bound in honour to break it 
off; and if they still design nothing but 
amusement, the sooner they break it of 
the better for us. We ought ourselves to 
break it off; for after negociating, and 
tamcly suficring their encreachments and 
insults, for so many years, no court in 
Europe could find fault with us, should we 
now send our ultimatum to the court of 
France, and demand a positive and cate- 
gorical answer in a month or six weeks 
time. : 

With regard to the first disadvantage, 
therefore, which the hon. and tearned 
gentleman supposed our agrecing to this 
motion would be attended with, it is evi- 
dent, I think, Sir, that there is not the 
least foundation for our being under apy 
such apprehension; and with regard te 
the restitution of the ships and cargoes 
which we have taken, or shall take before 
a declaration of war, the Bill proposed, if 
passed into a law, could not any way affect 
that restitution, as neither ship nor cargo 
is to be appropriated to the captors, until 
after a declaration of war; and after our 
having passed this Bill, the French can 
have no better title to that restitution than 
they have at present; for supposing the 
ships to have been taken by way of re- 
prizal, or supposing they have been taken 
as a pledge tor the damage they have done 
us, and the: expence they have put us to, 
they can in no case have any pretence to 
demand restitution, without offering to 
make good all that damage and expence; 
and this, I am convinced, does already 
amount to more than the value of all the 
ships we have taken, or may take, before 
a declaration of war: they will make this 
demand, if they find that our ministers are 
so pusillanimous as to dread coming to an 
open war: but in no case will they de- 
mand restitution of the ships and cargoes 
themselves ; nor could we make it if they 
should, even though this motion were re- 
jected ; because many of the cargoes, and 
perhaps some of the ships, are already be- 


come rotten by lying in oar harbours; 
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| and this makes me think; that a war, which | far from being sorry at this motion having 
{ some gen en seem. now to be so much | been now made, that I am glad it has been 


! afraid of, is already become inevitable; 


for the French court will, I believe, insist 


. 


arpa tiga upon being paid the yalue 
of all the ships and cargoes we have taken, 
without any allowance for our damage or 
expence, and this, I believe, no British 
mnister will venture to advise his majesty 
loagree to, nor will a British parliament 
gent the money for such a purpose, as 
long as we have a ship that dare swim the 
Tins consideration, Sir, should make us 
the less concerned about what may be the 
consequences of our passing such a Bill as 
8 now proposed ; for as war is, in my 
opinion, become inevitable, we should 
teglect nothing that may in the least tend 
to enable us to prosecute it with vigour, 
that we may, as I trusi in God we shall, 
end it with glory. That the Bill now pro- 
Pe will have such a tendency is not to 
doubted: nay, this has in some degree 
been allowed by every gentle:man that has 
spoke against it: it will not only induce 
some, I think many seamen, to enter into 
lis majesty’s service, but it will revive the 
sarits of all those that are in his service: 
I say, revive, Sir, for their spirits have 
been very much flattened by observing so 
inany prizes brought in, and no step taken 
towards giving them, or any thing in lieu 
ofthem, to the captors. ‘This they ex- 
pected: this they had reason to expect; 
and their disappointment operates the 
more strongly, a8 they suspect, that this 
new method of commencing and carrying 
ona war, has been resolved on, with a de- 
sign to deprive them of the advantage they 
would by express law have had a right to, 
had the war been commenced in the usual 
open and generous manner. 
_ Our brave seamen, Sir, are too loyal to 
impute any disappointment, or any op- 
pression they meet with, to their sovereign. 
That the king can do no wrong, is a maxim 
nveted in their breasts, not by;churchmen 
or lawyers, but by early education, and 
the continual practice of loyalty; there- 
we have no occasion to apprehend 
that this motion, or our passing such a 
Bill as this, can alienate the affections of 
my one seaman from his majesty ; it may, 
indeed, give them cause to think, that we 
in this House are better and more faithful 
counsellors te our sovereign than any of 
his ministers; and I hope, that not only 
all our seamen, but all our soldiers, will 
for ever 80. Therefore, Sir, 1 am so 


- 


“goon as the House had agree 


made without so much as a hint from any 
of those who call themselves the servante 
ef the crown: if they had been wise and 
vigilant servants such a Bill as this would 
have been moved ‘by them, and passed hy 
thig House, before the end of last session, 
or at least such a motion as this would 
have been made last week by them, as 
to the re- 
solution of our committee of supply, for 
employing 50,000. men in the sea service 
for the ensuing year; and if they have 
been ignorant or negligent of their duty 
to theic king and country, it can be no | 
reason against the defect being supplied 
by any member of this House, who is so 
lucky as to foresee what will be so neces- 
sary for the public service. 

Thus, Sir, it must appear, that no, dis- 
advantage can attend our bringing in and © 
passing such a Bull, that a very great ad- 
vantage will probably result even from its 
being ordered to be brought in, and that it 
is become paunaneth necessary to bring it 
in as soon as possible, in order to enable 
us to prepare for a war, which the con- 
duct of our ministers has already made ~ 
inevitable. Nothing therefore can, I 
think, prevent this motion being agreed 
to, but a fawning complaisance for the 
court of France, taken up by some amongst 
us, after perceiving that the hectoring 
countenance they lately put on, is not 
like to produce the effect they expected. 
But supposing that we still have some 
ground to hope for an amicable end to the 
disputes now subsisting between France 
and us, and that it would be improper, 
while such hopes are depending, to have 
such a Bill passed into a law, even this 
can be no argument against our ordering 
such a Bill to be brought in, because it is 
allowed, on all hands, that in two or threé 
months every hope of this kind must be 
absolutely determined; and though the 
Bill were now ordered to be brought in, i 
will be two or three months before it can 
be passed into a law, as the act now in 
eta relating to the disposal of prizes, 
stands in need of many amendments, es- 
pecially with regard to agents, who during 
the last war were too apt to convert to 
their own use, or to detain in their owa 
hands, that property which should have 
heen, immediately after their receiving Ws, 
distributed among our brave seamen. 

Therefore, Sir, if the Bill should be now 
ordered to be brought in, and a peace 
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should ensue before its being passed intoa 
Jaw, we may then drop the Bill entirely, 
or alter it as our then circumstances may 
render necessary. But I can see no im- 
a We in our passing such a Bill, even 

hilst our hopes of peace are depending ; 
because it is not proposed to enact, that the 
property of any of the prizes taken or to 

e taken, shall be vested. in the captors, 
until after a declaration of war; conse- 
quently if the Bill should be passed, and 
afterwards a peace should ensue, before 
any declaration of war, that part of the 
Bill could have no effect, with regard to 
the property or disposal of the prizes, but 
would have a considerable effect with re- 
gard: to the increase of their number, and 
with regard to the enabling us to prepare 
for war, upon which alone our hopes of an 
honourable peace can be well founded ; for 
such a peace can never be obtained by 
fawning and cringing, but by shewing, 
that we are as ready to appear sword in 
hand, as we are to bully and threaten that 
we will. 

I have now, I hope, Sir, answered all 
the arguments made use of by the hon. 
and learned gentleman against this motion, 
But before sit down, must take notice 
of a very extraordinary doctrine that has 
been broached by another hon. gentleman 
upon this occasion. He was pleased to 
tell us, that the property of all the ships 
already taken is vested in the crown, and 
that consequently we cannot order in a 
Bill for disposing of that property, without 
the previous consent of the crown, signi- 
fied to us by message. This, Sir, is a doc- 
‘ trine which I wish had not been mentioen- 
ed upon this occasion. It has already 
raised a flame in a neighbouring kingdom, 
and, if ever insisted on, it will raise a flame 
in this. Jt is very true, that our kings 
have of late been so gracious as to signify 
by message their consent, as often as an 
Bill was, or was to be brought in, by which 
the property of the crown might be affect- 
ed, and this House could never, in com- 
mon decency, refuse to accept of such a 
Perey message when it was offered; but, 

believe, it has never yet been pretended, 
that such a previous consent was absolute- 
ly necessary, or that this House could not 
order.in, or -even pass such a Bill, without 
any such previous consent; and I hope, 
no such thing will ever be contended for 
in this kingdom: for every property vest- 
ed in the crown by our constitution, is so 
vested in trust for the use of the-public : 
and either House of Parliament may, with- 
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out the previous consent of the crown, not 
only inquire into the application of it, but 
may punish those ministers who have, in 
their respective departments, advised or 
consented to any misapplication. 
then, 2 fortiori, a Bill’for the application 
may, without any previous consent, be or- 
dered in and passed by either House of 
Parliament, though it cannot obtain the 
force or effect of a law without the royal 
assent. 
cessary for the passing of every Bill into 
a law, the rights of the crown are suffi- 
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Surely 


By the royal assent being ne- 


ciently guarded; and the parliament nel- 


ther can, nor, I hope, will ever attempt to 


dispose of any property vested in the 
crown, without theroyal assent; therefore 
no wise and faithful minister will ever insist 
upon a previous consent being necessary, 


before such a Bill can be passed by either 


House of Parliament, much less will he 
insist upon a previous consent being ne- 
cessary, before leave be given by this 
House to bring in such a Bill; and conse- 
quently, without enlarging any further 
upon the subject, I believe, J may con- 
clude with declaring, that I shall most 
heartily give my affirmative to the previous 
question, and my vote for leave to bring 


in the Bill which the noble lord has been 
pleased to propose. 


Upon a division the motion was nega- 
tived, by 211 against $1. However, on 
the 18th of May following, that is to say, 
the day after war had been declared, the 


same motion was renewed, and then it was 


ordered, nem. con. that leave be given to 
bring in the said Bill, and the lord Pulte- 
ney immediately presented it to the House, 
when it was read the first, and ordered to 
be read a second time the next morning, 
which it accordingly was, and 
through all the other forms without oppo- 
sition. 


Debate in the Lords on a Motion fora _ 


Vote of Censure on the Treaties with Rus- 
sia and Hesse Cassel.*]. December 10. 
The House, according to order, proceed- 
ed co take into consideration of the two 
Subsidiary Treaties lately concluded with 
the empress of Russia and the landgrave 
of Hesse Cassel. The said Treaties being 
read,t . 
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® From the London Magazine. 


+ Notes of Debate on the Consideration of 
the Treaties with Russia and Hesse for 
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Earl Temple rose : 


My lords; I have waited, for 
some time, expecting that the noble lord 
who moved for the order of this day, would 
have stood up to propose something in 


Troops and Subsidies. Dec. 10, 1755. 
From the Original, in the hand-writing 
of Lord Chancellor Harpwickk. 


Earl Temple, contrd. Lest silence should 
he misconstrued a tacit approbation.—Has al- 
ready mere than once made his objections— 
Measures so anwisely, so unably, and so cri- 
minally taken—Defensive and preventive they 
will be called—At the conclusion of the last 
War, this nation reduced not only to the brink 
ef bankruptcy, but even to bankruptcy itself— 
These measures tend to invite France to attack 
Hanover—To reduce a great prince of the 
empire to the necessity of taking part against 
us.—The war, as now limited, will this year 
cost near seven millions.—This country ex- 
posed as a prey—The first duty domestic secu- 
rity—Hanover under these Treaties has no less 
than 79,000 men for her defence alone—Eng- 
land with the enemy at their gates may be able 
to draw together one considerable body of troops 
for the detence of this metropolis—other suc- 
cours unknowo—for according to the modern 
practice made without the advice of parliament 
—The Treaty of 1747 not before this House 
ull last week, yet the money voted upon it. 

Before he goes into the consideration reads 
the Clause in the Act of Settlement—ought to 
have a liberal construction—No instance, in 
which any measures takeo for a war for Han- 
over without previous consent of parliameot— 
The Message to both Houses, and the Ad- 
dresses—and Appropriation Clause—* Domi. 
nious’ cannot be extended to any dominions but 
such as belong to the crown of Great Britain— 
Half the levy-money paid in direct vivlation of 
the Appropriation Clause—The Treaty of 1742 
is the foundation of the whole—Observes on 
that—for the preservation of the tranquillity of 
the North in particular. Deminions which 
they were possessed of before the year 1741. 

he present empress of Russia will not suffer 
troops to march for any other consideration 
but for the defence of Hanover—It caanot be 
shewn that the court of Vienna is in a disposi- 
tion to join in the defence of the Low Countries 
if attacked.—The administration have misap- 
plied the million given the last year—The first 
service the. most exceptionable of all — the 
bringing them into England—I enter my pro- 
Sly goog that—They came over in 1745 bat 
would not fight. 

Is this that English administration? Ena- 
bled to give law to their master. Now the 
reins are let loose to subsidiary measures. The 
time will come when such measures as these 
will not only be deplored; but it will rise to 
punish those- who have ventured to prefer a 
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consequence of his former motion; but as 

he seems not to be inclined to offer any- 

thing to the House upon this occasion, 
and asI think the order of this day de- 

serves our most serious consideration, I 

must take upon me to propose what I think, 

foreigu favourite object to the essential interest 
of their country. Of all things I dread a spu- 
rious and insidious peace—Duty and gratitude 
which we owe to the king—Bear in mind the 
remembrance of his majesty’s royal virtues— 

Concludes with a motion as to both the Trea- 

ties. 

Earl of Chesterfiell, pro. Three Considera- 
tions: 1. Contracted singly or chiefly for the 
defence of Hauover: &%. ‘Vhat they are offen- 
sive to the king of Prussia: 3. That you ought 
not to intermeddle in the affairs of the conti- 
nent.—Immediately for the defence of Han- 
over. 

A British Treaty. ; 

1. Subsidies have run their race. [ will 
put Hanover upon the foot of an ally, at- 
tacked upon the foot of an Eoglisb interest. 
2. Absolutely impossible that it can give offence 
to the king of Prussia. He will be glad of it. 
Enables him to give an answer to France. 
The 7th article looks no more towards the king 
of Prussia than the king of Siam. 

_ 3rd Consideration. 2 
Obj. A violation of the Act of Settlement, 
Ans. Not to engage you ino a war merel 

for the sake of the fureign dominions—Here is 

the consent of parliament—But this not within 
it P—It isas connected with the interest of this 
country. : 

Obj. Tbat the Russian Troops are to act 
by diversion. 

_ Ans. That is to create a suspension of pay. 

Another argument—(f own ouvht seldom to 

be urged)—The Treaties are made. If you 

do not support them, you unmake them.— 

Then in Invasion—will not do this, unless you 

reject these Treaties—I do hope a Russian 

army will be eventually secured. 

arl of Murchmont, pro. Invectives no ar- 
gument, epithets and reasons are of very diffe- 
rent natures—Pursue it in the regular method 
of interpretation. 

Earl of Holderness, pro. 1. Legality, with. 
it—Applies to what has been done in conse- 
quence of it. 

Earl of Morton, pro. 

Earl of Halifus, contra. Abhorrent to the 
disposition of parliament the last year. Con- 
siders it as a measure of precautioo.—~Disap- 
pointment of France in Spain’s joining her by 
sea, and Prussia joining her by land. 

Duke of Bedford, pro. 

Lord Chancellor, pro. 

Earl of Pomfret, con. 

Duke of Newcastle, pro. 

Lord Ravensworth. 

Lord Raymond, pro 

Lord Temple. 
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would be right for us to do upon an aflair 
ef such extraordinary importance. But I 
must first give nry reasons for what I in- 
tend to conclude with, though I am ‘far 
from being so fully prepared as such a 
copious subject would require; for consi- 
dering the number of past transactions, 
and the length and variety of the treaties 
with which the two treaties now under 
our consideration have a connection, I 
should have wished to have had a much 
longer time to consider them, in order to 
have brought my thoughts into a regular 
method, and to have explained, in the 
clearest and shortest manner, my reasons 
for that censure which these two treaties 
to me appearcd, at first view, to deserve. 
However, I shall do the best I can; and 
if there should secm to be a little confu- 
sion in my way of expressing myself, I 
hope your lordships will excuse it, on ac- 
count of the little time 1 have had to pre- 
are. 

My lords; I shall begin, with allowing 
it to be highly probable, that we may soon 
be involved in a war against France, at 
sea, and in America, but I cannot see any 

robability of our having an occasion to 
involve ourselves in a war upon the conti- 
nent of Europe. The balance of power 
at land, that plausible pretence formerly 
made use of, for involving us in expensive 
alliances and bloody wars, does not now 
seem to be in any danger: even our good 
allies the Dutch do not now seem to be in 
the least apprehensive of it; and as to the 
balance of power at sea, it evidently de- 
pends upon ourexerting our whole strength 
on that element alone, and applying to 
that purpose alone all the money which it 
is possible for us to raise, therefore our 
engaging at this time in any expensive al- 
hance upon the continent of Europe, is 
not only unneccssary, but must lessen the 
probability, if not prevent the possibility, 
of our being successful in the war we are 
now likely to be engaged in, which is for 
the protection of our navigation, our com- 
merce, and our colonies, nay, for the pre- 
servation of this very island itself. (Can 
the Russians be of any service to us in 
either of these respects? Can the Hes- 
sians ? 

As to the Russians, my lords, from the 
very treaty itself it appears, that they are 
not designed for any such service ; and as 
to the Hessians, though they may by the 
treaty be brought over to this island, or 
sent to Ireland, yet it is expressly stipu- 
lated, that they shall not serve on board 
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our fleet, or be sent to any of our colonies: 
and as to their being brought over hither, 
I hope never to sce them again in this 
island. They were once brought here, 
but they did us very little service: I even 
doubt if they would have fought, if we had 
happened to have occasion tor it; so that 
after our maintaining them here for some 
time, they were sent home again safe and 
sound, and well fed and well paid; soon 
after which they left us, in the very mid- 
dle of the war, and when we had most 
occasion for their service: they not only 
left us, but joined with our enemies against 
us; and we have now less reason than ever 
to put any trust in them, considering whose 
power they are like very soon to fall under: 
the power of a convert to popery, who of 
course must be a bigot in that religion, 
as we may judge from the experience we 
had of our king James 2. Besides this, 
my lords, the very treaty itsclf furnishes 
us with a strong reason for not bringing 
them again into this island, and even for 
not sending them to Ireland, if we have 
any regard for our fellow-subjects in that 
kingdom: by the treaty it is expressly 
stipulated, that notwithstanding their being 
in our service and in our pay, they shall 
still continue under the sole jurisdiction 
of his most serene highness the landgrave 
of Hesse Cassel; so that if any of them 
should murder o« rob any of our people, 
we can neither try nor punish them by our 
own laws or our own. judges. I cannot 
think any Englishman had the penning of 
this article, for an Englishman would 
surely have made an exception as to any 
crimes they might commit against his own 
countrymen; and atime has been, when 
the passing of such an article under the 
great seal would not have escaped with a 
bare censure. 

Thus it must appear, my lords, that nei- 
ther the Russians nor the Hessians can be 
of any service, either for the protection of 
our commerce and colonies, or forthe pre- 
servation of this island, and therefore I 
cannot comprehend why we should have 
entered into these treaties, or put ourselves 
to any such expence. Surely, we are not 
going to form an army of mercenaries 
upon the continent, in order to attack 
France by land. This would again brin 
us into a heavy war upon the continent o 
Europe, which we ought never to think of 
upon our own sole account: against any 


power in Europe we are able, and shall 


always best vindicate our own quarrels b 
ourselyes alone, as we can with advantage 


* 
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attack any one of them: by sea, and none 
of them can attack us by land; therefore 
we ought never to engage in a war upon 
the continent, but when called upon by 
those whose protection it is our interest to 
espouse, and when those who call upon us 
desire no more of our assistance than we 
caneasily spare, which, I am sorry to say, 
is now but very inconsiderable, as we were 
taught by expericnce towards the end of 
last war. Though we were then called 
upon, and engaged without any ec 
quarrel of our own, yet before the end of 
lt we were very near become bankrupt, 
and should have become absolutely so, 
bad the war lasted but another year; for 
most of the subscribers to our last sub- 
scription would have been totally ruined, if 
the peace had-not happened before their 
being obliged to make the 5th payment 
ypon that. subscription, as many of them 
had borrowed money at most extravagant 
premiums to make their former payments, 
god. would have been utterly unable to 
make their future, if peace had not ensued, 
hotwithstanding the indulgence granted 
them by parliament, with respect to the 
time of making their 5th andGth payments 
upon that subscription. 

My lords, if this «vas our case, in a war 
of but four years continuance, and a war in 
which we were called upon to engage, 
what must our case be in a war in which 
we call upon others to assist us, and a war 
which may last ten years, as that in queen 
Anne’s reign did, notwithstanding the 
many glorious victories we obtained, and 
the almost uninterrupted success we met 
with, When we are called upon to en- 
gage im a war upon the continent, we may 
confine our expence to what we can easily 
‘pare, but when we call upon others to 
engage, we must extend it to whatever 
they may please to demand ; consequently, 
if we now light up a war upon the conti- 
nent of Europe, it must be much more 
expensive to us than the last, and how 
shall we be able to support such an ex- 
pence for any number of years? It is sup- 
posed, that the expence of this year, for 
supporting the maritime war we are like 
to be engaged in, will amount to near 7 
millions, consequently we must suppose 
that, if we at the same time engage in a 
land war, our expence will amount to 10 
millions yearly. How shall we raise the 
money? We must borrow, if we can, 6 or 
7 millions yearly; but if we should find 

ders, who are both able and willing to 
lend, which is far fron being certain, we 
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have no fund to mortgage but the sinking 
fund, and even that would be exhausted 
in three or four years. In-the mean time 
what a dangerous situation would our 
public credit be in? If that should give 
way, we should be ruined at once. Our 
paper-money would be like what supersti- 
tion of old said of the devil’s money: it 
would all'turn to glass: nay, it would be 
worse ; for a 100 guinea Bank note is not 
intrinsically worth near’'so much as 100 
glass guineas: Upon suchi a dismal catas- 
trophe every man that had any gold or 
silver would lock it up, and never issue a 
shilling of it but for necessary subsistence. 
In suclt a case it would be impossible for 
the: people to find money to pay their 
taxes ;"so that instead of being able to 
carry on a land war, we should be unable 
to carry on any war, either by land or sea, 
or even to preserve the internal tranquil- 
lity of the country ; for both our soldiers 
and sailors would mutiny for want of pay ; 
and what might be the consequence no 
one can foretell, but every one must fore- 
sec, that it would be more fatal to the rich 
than to the poor. 

My lords, I donot present you with this 
ugly prospect, in order to advise our agrce- : 
ing toa dishonourable and insidious peace, 
but only to prevent our going into such. 
measures as must necessarily end in such 
a peace; for such are the measures that 
these two treaties seetn to prognosticate. 
They can be caleulated for nothing else 
but.a war upon the continent of Europe ; 
and as neither the balance of power, nor 
the barrier, the two great objects of the 
care of our ancestors, now seem to be in 
any danger, we can have no call for en- . 
gaging in sucha war. If we had, I' do 
not see how this treaty with Russia could 
be of any service ; for as much the greatest 
part of their troops are, by the treaty, to 
make only a diversion, I doubt much if 
they would march either’to Flanders or — 
the Rhine. On the contrary, they seem 
plainly to be designed for making an at- 
tack upon the king of Prussia, as we may 
judge, both from the place where they are 
to be held in readiness, and the proximity 
of the countries wherein they are to make 
the proposed diversion, and likewise from 
this treaty bein¢ a renewal and extension 
of our treaty with Russia-in 1742, which, 
every one knows, was expressly designed 
against Prussia, and was part: of a project 
then formed for dividing the bearskin ; 
which project was first conceived here, 
afterwards licked into form at the court of 
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Vienna, and sent back to this country, 
but with a protest, that the queen of 
Hungary did not desire to have any share 
of the bearskin. 

My lords, by that fatal project, we threw 
the king of Prussia into the arms of France, 
and thereby produced the following war 
in Germany, which cost this nation so 
_ many millions. Will not his Prussian ma- 
jesty have good reason, from this renewal 
of that treaty, to apprehend a renewal of 
that project. He then, indeed, soon 
shewed that he had not engaged too far, 
or entered too deeply into the ambitious 
views of France; but as he cannot expect 
that the queen of Hungary will now have 
the same moderation, it will force him to 
engage with the court of France upon their 
own terms ; and as France and Prussia will 
find allies, both in Germany and the North, 
these treaties seem to forebode our being 
engaged in as heavy a land war as this 
nation was ever engaged in, and a land 
war from whence, if successful, we can 
expect as little advantage, whatever may 
accrue to Hanover, as from any such war 
we ever before engaged in; but if unsuc- 
cessful, which I have shewn to be by much 
. the most probable, it would certainly end 
in the utter ruin of this nation at least, if 
not of all those who, by our subsidies, 
may be induced to become our allies. 

1 know, my lords, it may be said, that 
both our treaty with Russia and with 
Hesse-Cassel, are merely defensive, and 
can never occasion any war upon the con- 
tinent of Europe, unless the French should 
attack Hanover, or prevail with some of 
the neighbouring powers to attack that 
electorate, on account of the disputes they 
have with this nation. But we know what 
projects may be formed by sovereign 
powers, under the umbrage of defensive 
alliances: the project of 1742 is a proof 
of this: our.then treaty with Russia was 
in appearance only a delensive alliance, 
but it was to be a foundation for a very 
offensive one: the king of Prussia knows 
this, and will certainly provide against it 


upon this occasion in the same way he 


did upon that: he will throw himself into 
the arms of France; but he must do so 
now without any reserve. Besides, m 

lords, I must observe, that our treaty wit 

Hesse-Cassel cannot be said to be purely 
defensive : the stipulated number of troops 
is to be held in readiness, and furnished 
for the good of his majesty’s kingdoms and 
states; and it may be thought for the 
good of his states in Germany, to add tu 
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them some of the states in their neighbour- 
hood: I believe no one will say that it 
would not; and every neighbouring prince 
will make the application to himself, which 


will give the French a pretence to enter 


Germany as guarantees of. the- treaty of 
Westphalia. 

By these two treaties, my lords, we 
really seem to be seeking an opportunity 
for kindling a war upon_the continent, by 
giving the French a pretence for attacking 
Hanover, and a power to prevail with some 
of the neighbouring princes to join with 
them in the attack, neither of which they 
could ever acquire from any disputes they 
have with this nation; for if a war should 
from these disputes ensue between them 
and us, I believe no one supposes, that the 
electorate of Hanover either would or 
could furnish us with any assistance, or 
that we should desire any such assistance ; 
and if the French should without any pre- 
tence send an army into Germany, it 
would unite the whole Germanic Body 
against them. It might domore: it might 
raise @ new confederacy against them; in 
which case we should be called upon, and 
might then furnish some assistance, be- 
cause such a confederacy would stand in 
need of no greater assistance than we 
could easily spare. 

But now suppose, my lords, that the 
French should without any pretence send 
an army into Germany to attack Hanover, 
and that the Germanic body and all the 
other powers of Europe, should look tamely 
on to see them possess themselves of that 
electorate, would it be in vur power to 
prevent it? Should we be any way obliged 
to endeavour to prevent it? The contrary 
is expressly provided for by our Act .of 
Settlement, which may be justly deemed 
our second Magna Charta. It is thereby 
enacted, that in case the crown should 
come to any person, not being a native of 
England, this nation shall not be obliged 
to engage in any war, for the defence of 
dominions not belonging to this crown. 
Now, as both these treaties are plainly cal- 
culated for the defence of Hanover, and 
can no way be supposed to be calculated 
for any thing else, I must look upon them 
to be expressly contrary to the Act of 
Settlement; and, consequently, I must 
think, that it was highly criminal in any 
minister to advise our entering into them, 
without a previous act of parliament for 
repealing, or at least suspending, pro hae 
vice, this clause in the Act of Settlement. 


And yet, notwithstanding our manifest 
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the business of those who arc led by some 
prejudice to engage upon the wrong side 
of the question, to avoid order and per- 
spicuity as much as possible: like shop- 
keepers who sell damaged or insufficient 


inability to defend Hanover, without the 
unpurchased concurrence of the Germanic 
body, notwithstanding its being so directly 
contrary to the Act of Settlement, we 
seem more intent upon providing for the 
defence of that electoraté, in case of a 


war with France, than upon providing for 
the defence of this kingdom ; for, including 


the ri of Hanover, we have already 
provid 


as yet in so defenceless a condition, that I 
do not believe we could, in a week’s time, 
draw four regiments together to oppose an 


invasion, in any part of the island, except 


just here about London. Nay, I am told, 
that a very large sum of money has already 
been issued on account of this treaty with 


Hesse-Cassel, though the treaty has not 
yet been approved, nor any money granted 


on that account by parliament, which 


issue I take to be inconsistent with our 


constitution, and directly contrary to the 
appropriation clause in an act of last ses- 


sion, as that money was issued merely for 


the security of his majesty’s German, and 
not of his British dominions; but from this 
and many other instances, we may see 


how little the constitution, or the laws of 


this kingdom, are regarded by our minis- 
ters, when they stand in competition with 
the security, or the interest of the elec- 
torate of Hanover; for which reason, I 
think it is high time to give a check to 
such conduct in our ministers, and there- 
fore I shall conclude with moving, * That 
itis the opinion of this House, that the 
two Subsidiary Treaties lately concluded 
with the empress of Russia and the land- 
grave of Hesse Cassel respectively tend 
lo involve this nation in an expensive and 
ruthous war upon the continent, to con- 
time our strength and treasure, and to 

ert us from the exertion of our utmost 
eforts for the defence of these kingdoms, 

atened with invasion, and for the reco- 
very and protection of our possessions in 


“Merica, encroached upon, and actually | 


lvaded, by the arms of France.” 
The Earl of Chesterfield : * 


My lords; in all controverted 
upon any subject whatever, it is 


* The Earl of Chesterfield to Mr. Dayrolles, 
Dec. 19, 1755. 


Ps House of Commons sits three or four 
= week till nine or ten o’clock at night, 
Sometimes till four or five in the morning ; 
nitentive are they to the good of their dear 


LVOL, XV 


Points, 


near 100,000 men for the de- 
fence of Hanover, whereas this kingdom is 


the conclusion. 


wares, they take care to darken their wine 
dows. On the other hand, with respect 
to those who engage upon the right side 
of any question, it is their duty, and it 


ought to be their endeavour, to state their 


arguments in the most distinct, regular, 
and clear manner, that those who have 


any eyes or understanding may see the 


connection, and consequently must admit 
Now, as I am to embrace 
that, which I am fully convinced is the 
right side of the question now before us, I 
shall therefore state what 1 have to say in 
as distinct and regular a manner as I can, 


and for that putpose must begin with ob« 


serving, that what the noble lord has 
been pleased to say, may be reduced to 


| these three heads: first, That the treaties 


now before us were designed to engage us 


country. That zeal has of late transported 
them into much personal abuse. Even our 
insignificant House sat one day last week till 
past ten at night upon the Russian and Hessian 
Subsidiary Treaties; but I was not able to sit — 
it out, and leftit at seven, more than half dead: 
for I took it into my head to speak upon them 
for near an hour, which fatigue, together with 
the heat of the House, very near annihilated 
me. I was for the Russian Treaty, as a pru- 
dent eventual measure at the beginning of a 
war, and probably preventive even of a war, 
in that part of the world ; but I could not help 
exposing, though without opposing, the Hesa 
sian Treaty; which is, indeed, the most extra- 
ordinary one I ever saw. Jt can have no 
effect, for you are not to bave the troops till 
after you do not want them, viz. till six months 
after the requisition made; and after you dis- 
miss the troops, should you ever call for them, 
the subsidy is to be doubled for the remainder 
of the term. It is certain, that his most serene 
highness is full as good at making a bargaia 
as any Jew in Europe.” 


‘© The Subsidiary Treaties with the courts of 
Russia and Hesse Cassel, being submitted to 
the consideration of parliament, excited great 
debates in both Heuses. Lord Chesterfield, 
who approved of the first as much as be dis- 
liked the second, spoke warmly, though with- 
out preparation, in defence of bis opinien, in 
the House of Lords. Heshone as usual, and 
did not seem to have lost any of bis former 
vigour; but this exertion fatigued him so 
much, that he was oblised to be carried home 
immediately after, and never again appeared 
as a speaker in the House.’ Dr. Matys 
Memoirs of Lord Chesterficld, 
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in a war chiefly and merely for the sake 
of Hanover: secondly, That they would 
ive offence to the king of Prussia; and, 
thirdly, That we ought never to engage 
m a war upon the continent of Europe. 
As te the first of these three heads I 
shall grant, my lords, that these treaties 
were entered into for the sake of Hano- 
ver, that they were designed for nothing 
else but to prevent our being engaged ina 
Jand war upon the continent of Europe, 
upon that account or any other, in case we 
should find ourselves forced to enter into 
a maritime war against France; and that 
these treaties were necessary for this pur- 
pose, must appear evident to every one 
who considers the circumstances of the 
French power and ours. That the French 
are more powerful at land than we are, I 
believe no one will deny, and that we are 
as yet more powerful than they are at sea, 
I believe, even the French themselves will 
confess, though they are very unwilling to 
allow any nation in the world to be supe- 
rior to them in any thing. In these cir- 
cumstances, my lords, what could we ex- 
pect? If we attacked them at sea, or in 
America, should we doubt of their resolv- 
ing to engage us in a war at land, by at- 
tacking some of ourallies upon the conti- 
nent of Europe, unless we provided against 
it, by forming such a confederacy as would 
render us equal to their power at land, as 
well as superior to their power at sea? 
And as Hanover is of all our allies upon 
the continent of Europe, the ally with 
whom we have the most intimate connec- 
tion, could we doubt of their resolving to 
attack Hanover, the moment we attacked 
them at sea; if we neglected to guard 
against it by such a confederacy as I have 
mentioned?) My lords, they would have 
done so last summer, if no such treaties 
as these had been upon the anvil: we 
should long before now have heard of ano- 
ther French army being in Westphalia, or 
perhaps in Lower Saxony; for can we 
think that a nation which has long been as 
ready to resent as to injure, would have 
taincly submitted to sce their ships taken 
and their people killed or imprisoned, if 
we had not prevented their attacking any 
of our allies, by the beginning of a grand 
alliance which, if provoked, might have 
brought them as low as ever they. were 
brought by the last grand alliance that 
wis formed against them. 
Therefore, my lords, every one must 
see that, in order to secure Hanover, and 


thereby prevent our being engaged in a} 
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war upon the continent of Europe, it was 
necessary for us to think of forming a 
powerful confederacy upon the continent, 
before we resolved to commit any sort of 
hostilities against France, even supposing 
that Hanover were to be considered only 
as one of the allies of Great Britain. But 
I will go further, my lords, I will suppose 
that neither we nor our sovereign had any 
thing to do with Hanover, upon this sup- 

osition would it be consistent with the 
interest of this nation, would it be con- 
sistent with our security, to look. tamely 
on, and see the I‘rench nestle themselves 
in the north of Germany? To suppose 
that such an attempt would unite the 
whole Germanic body against them, Is to 
suppose an impossibility. They have, itis 
true, in the German empire, what they cal 
a constitution; but if there was a vis in- 
erli@ in any body whatsoever, it may just- 
ly be said to be by their constitution in 
the Germanic body, which renders it im- 
possible for that body to defend itself, or 
any of its members. Their military 
scheme for such a purpose is much like 
our wise militia scheme formed in the 
reign of Charles 2, one prince is to furnish 
one man, another half a man, another, 
perhaps, two or three men, each in pro- 
portion to his principality: it is even 
worse than ours; for these men and half 
men, when furnished, are all to be under 
the geherals of the empire, andeack circle 
is not only to consent for itself, but to 
name its own officers. Thus they have 
not really, and in effect, any constitutios 
at all in what is called the German em- 
pire: it is rather a confederacy of a great 
number of independent princes and states, 
who are not obliged to assist one another, 
but when. the casus faderis exists, and 
those that are remote from the danger will 
never allow that it does exist, if they have 
no private view of their own: those that 
are immediately exposed to the danger cry 
aloud, indeed, and claim the protection 0 
the empire, but they are never heard by 
any of the rest who have no particular 10- 


terest, and therefore this huge inert body 


must have been Tong since torn limb from 
limb, if the members had not, for many 
years past, been wise enough to choose 
a family for their head, that had power 
enough of its own to protect them; but 
that protection the Hanover member 


could not, upon the | ipaeets occasion, have 


expected, if we had resolved to give no 
assistance. 


This, my lords, the French court were 
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fully apprised of, and therefore they would 
last summer have attacked Hanover, if 
they could have thereby expected to draw 
us into an unequal war upon the continent ; 
but now, supposing that they could not 
have expected to draw us into such a war 
by attacking, or even by possessing them- 
selves of Hanover, or any other part of 
Germany, can we think, that they would 
not have found some other method to draw 
us into such a war, if we had taken no 
method to prevent it?. Suppose his most 
christian majesty had sent to the states- 
general, and insisted upon their being 
obliged, by their guarantee of the treaty 
af Aix la Chapelle, to assist him with their 
utmost maritime force, and that he had 
demanded this assistance under pain of his 
beginning a new war, as he ended the last, 
by the attack of their town of Maestricht, 
could they have refused such a demand ? 
If they had, could they have defended 
themselves without a sufficient confederacy 
upon the continent? Could they have 
formed stich a confederacy without our 
asistance? Therefore, it is to be sup- 
posed, that the neutrality of the Dutch 
will, if a war ensue, be chiefly owing to 
the two treaties now under our considera- 
tion. And if it were not for the same 
cause, the French would not, perhaps, have 
tamely suffered the neutrality either of 
Spain or Portugal. But when they per- 
ceived that we had engaged the powerful 
assistance of the great empire of Russia, 
a wellas of one of the chief rinces of 
Germany, in case they should attack 
either Hanover, or any other of our allies, 
they from thence foresaw, that it would 
be in our power to form such a confe- 

cy upon the continent as they could 
hot contend with, and therefore they gave 
over all thoughts, not only of making 
such an attack, but of daring to prescribe 
rules to the conduct of any court in Eu- 


Thus, my lords, it must appear, that 

se treaties were designed, and neces- 
sarily as well as wisely designed for pre- 
Venting our one engaged in a war upon 
the continent. They were made for the 
defence of our other allies upon the con- 
finent, as well as for the defence of Ha- 
hover, and they were not made for the de- 
fence of Hanover as a dominion belonging 
to his majesty, but as an electorate im al- 

ce with the crown of Great Britain, 
which we are certainly bound to defend, 
as much as we are bound to defend any 


ether ally, when unjustly attacked, and 
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much more when unjustly attacked upon 
our account. Consequently, neither of 
these treaties can have any thing to do 
with our Act of Settlement, nor can any 
clause in that Act be supposed to be against 
our engaging in a war for the defence of 
the electorate of Hanover, or of any other 
of our allies upon the continent, when it 
appears evident that they are, or are like 
to be unjustly attacked ; for if this could 
be supposed, it must be by the same rule 
supposed, that every defensive alliance we 
have made, and every guarantee we have 
entered into, since the accession of our 
present royal family to the throne, was 
treacherous and unjust, because it was en- 
gaging the public faith for our doing that 
which by our Act of Settlement we could 
not do. 

Now, my lords, with regard to the se- 
cond head which the noble iord was pleas- 
ed to insist on, that these treaties, parti- 
cularly that with Russia, would give offence 
to the king of Prussia: in my opinion, m 
lords, it will be so far from giving him of- 
fence, that it will give him great pleasure. 
We know that he is engaged ina defensive . 
alliance with France; that he has a very 
considerable subsidy from France, near 
six times as much as we are obliged by 
this new treaty to pay to the great empire 
of Russia; and that he cannot well sup- 
port the tay expence of his army, ever 
with all~his ceconomy, without that sub- 
sidy. If the present disputes between us 
and France should come to an open rup- 
ture, it is highly probable, nay, I think it 
is almost certain, that France will call 
upon him for the fulfilling of his engage- 
ments, and insist upon it that he is, in 
consequence thereof, at their desite, 
obliged to attack Hanover. From his ex- 
tensive knowledge of affairs, and from his 
superior judgment, I think it is equally 
probable, and equally certain, that in case 
a war should ensue, he will eonclude, that 
France is the aggressor, and consequently 
that he is not, by his defensive treaty, 
obliged, either in honour or conscience, to 
give them any assistance, much less to at« 
tack, at their desire, a prince, and a near 
relation too, who has done him no injury. 
This would have thrown him into a ver 
great perplexity, if we had made no suc 
treaty with Russia: he must either have 
forfeited, as the French court would have 
called it, his subsidy, or he must have act- 
ed against both his conscience and his in- 
terest. But by this treaty we have extri- 
cated him out of this dificulty. He may 
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now answer, I must not venture to attack 
Hanover, because if I do, I shall be at- 
tacked on one side by the formidable 
ower of the empire of Russia, and proba- 
Bly on the other by the House of Austria, 
assisted by some of the other princes of 
Germany, against which two attacks, even 
you, I'rance, with all your power, cannot 
protect ine, especially as you are. your- 
self engaged in a maritime war with Eng- 
land, which it is impossible for you to sup- 
port, and which must greatly disturb your 
finances by ruining your commerce. 

This treaty with Russia will therefore, 
my lords, be so far from being an oftence, 
that I am convinced, it will give great 
pleasure to the king of Prussia, as it will 
furnish him with an opportunity to pre- 
serve the subsidy he has from France, 
without being obliged to second or sup- 
port them in any of their ambitious and 
unjust schemes against this nation, or any 
other nation in Europe, which, by his 
former conduct, he has shewn, he has na- 
turally,no inclination to do; consequently 
we have no reason to suppose, nor could 
he suppose, that this treaty was designed 
against him, but that it was designed 
against another power, which I have no 
occasion to name, and against that nation 
we had great reason to be upon our guard, 
because they have for many years behaved 
as if they had been a l'rench colony. But, 
however they may for the future incline 
to bchave, we have now no cause to fear 
what they may be able to do, as we have, 
by these treaties, provided such a respect- 
able army upon the continent, as will 
render it dangerous for any power in Eu- 
rope to join with France against us, and 
such a one as will encouraye those who 
are inclined to join with us, in case we 
should have occasion for their assistance, 
which those very treaties will, in all human 
Appearance, prevent, as they will leave us 
at liberty to apply our whole strength to- 
wards the prosecution of the war in Ame- 
rica, and even for this purpose our treaty 
with Hesse Cassel may be of advantage to 
us, as their troops may be brought over to 
this kingdom, or sent to Ireland, for sup- 
plying an equal number of our own which, 
mn case of a war, would be necessary for 
us to send to America, or to employ on 
board our fleet for annoying the coasts of 
our enemy. 

My lords, I come lastly to the third head 
insisted on by the noble lord, which was 
his maxim, that this nation ought never to 
cngage in any war upon the continent of 
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Europe, no not even for that plausible pre- 
tence called the preservation of a balance 
of power at land; for this the noble lord 
must mean, if he means any thing; be- 
cause, if he means, that we are never to 
engage unless when called on, it means 
nothing, as no war can happen in Europe 
in which we may not expect to be called 
on by one of the parties concerned, nor 
can a war happen, in which this nation 
may not find an interest in joining with 
But, how- 
ever much some gentlemen may now be 
inclined to look upon the balance of power 
as a chimera, it Is certain that it has long 
been, and, I think, always ought to be, 
very carefully attended to, an pene 
for, even by this nation. Therefore, our 
joining in a war upon the continent for 
preserving or restoring a balance of power, 
may sometimes be wise and necessary. 
Such a war may, indeed, be pursued too 
far, or continued too long. One ministry 
in queen Anne’s time pursued such a war 
too far, another ended it too soon: both 
wcre blameable; but this can never esta- 
blish it as a maxim, that we ought never 
to engage in sucha war. One sole mo- 
narch of Europe might soon render hime 
self master of this island, because he would 
be superior to us at sea. By a sole mo-~ 
narch, my lords, I do not mean his being 
in actual possession of every kingdom and 
state upon the continent of Europe, bus 
his being in possession of so much power, 
and so great riches, as to give the law to 
all the rest, by menacing the nearest, and 
bribing, or in modern language subsidize 
ing the most remote. And whether the 
monarch of France might not soon become 
such a monarch, if this nation should lay © 
aside all regard for the balance of power, 
I hope, your lordships will seriously con- 
sider. 

My lords, the present is not the first 
time that such a design has been formed 3 
the House of Austria attempted it in the 
reign of Charles 5, and he would have ac- 
complished it, had it not been for the 
wisdom and vigour of Francis 2. His di- 
viding his power, and afterwards resigning 
his crown, put an end to any such design 
in the House.of Austria; but his son, and 
successor in Spain, Philip 2, resumed the 
design, which our wise queen Elizabeth 
quickly perceived, and, notwithstanding 
her having so much to do at home, she 
soon took proper measures to defeat it. 
For this purpose she did not hesitate a moe 
ment upon engaging in a war on the cone 
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tinent, by first assisting the Protestants in 
France, against-the Spanish faction in that 
kingdom, and afterwards supporting the 
malecontents in the Netherlands, against 
the king of Spain, their then sovereign. 
Upon the decline of the power of Spain, 
the power of France rose apace, so that 
even cardinal Richlieu began to form the 
design of making the king of France sole 
monarch of Europe. Our Charles 1 did 
something against it, but he did nothing 
ina right way, and by his aiming so openly 
atabsolute power at home, he rendered 
himself unable to oppose any foreign de- 
sig0, or to support himself upon the Rigas 
His immediate successor Oliver Cromwell, 
was, indeed, an usurper, but he was a man 
of sense and great cunning; for by not 
seeming to aim at it, he got what Charles 
lost both his crown and his life for, by too 
openly aiming at it. He indeed, for his 
own glory and the good of his country, 
joined at first with Trance against Spain, 
but it is thought, that before his death he 
began to think of joining in a confederacy 
against France. Whercas Charles 2, in- 
stead of endeavouring to preserve the ba- 
lance of power, became himself a pensioner 
to France, and was never right but once, 
Imean, when he entered into the triple 
alliance; but he soon became sorry for it, 
andl am sorry to say, that through his 
whole reign he seems to have been an 
enemy to his country, and a friend to its 
most dangerous enemies. His brother 
and successor again lost his crown, by re- 
fusing to join in a war upon the continent 
against Lewis 14, for indeed both the bro- 
thers seemed successively to desire only 
tobe the delegate tyrant of these king- 
oms, under the supreme tyrant at Ver- 
sulle, After them, by good luck, or 
rather by a remarkable providence, we got 
+ sovereign who had some regard to the 
iberties of Europe, as well as the liberties 
this country: the prince of Orange, 
‘Na the moment he got the better of the 
rench party in Holland, never dropt the 
“ign of restoring and securing the ba- 
rae of power, which had been very near 
1 ett by the ambitious schemes of Lewis 
rs the slavish concurrence of our 
ia rs and James2. I say, my lords, the 
ev dle party in Holland; for it is now 
nt, that those who in that country 
hg pihemselves the republicans, and 
pula ought to be so by the deluded po- 
Ce, were all in the interest, and some 
Perhaps in the pay of France. 
© prince of Orange by his own ad- 
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dress, and the contempt which the French 
court in all their measures shewed for the 
Dutch, got at last the better of the French 
pensioners in England as well as Holland; 
and the last of the many great actions of 
his life was, the concluding of the grand 
alliance, which, under the wise conduct 
of the duke of Marlborough, put an end 
to the ambitious views of France, and pre- 
vented their being renewed, until we 
fatally took it into our heads, that the 
overgrown power of the House of Austria 
was become dangerous to the liberties of 
Europe. - | . 

My lords, will any one say, that it was 
wrong in us to engage in the grand alli- 
ance? Will any one say, that because a 
French faction may prevail in Holland, it 
would be wrong in us, whilst it does so, 
to engage in a grand alliance with other 
potentates, even though the liberties of 
Europe should be brought into as great 
danger as they were at that time? Let us 
then resolve, my lords, to engage as often 
as such a necessity recurs, as often as there 
appears to be a ‘ Dignus vindice nodus :? 
that is to say, as often as the balance of 
power is like to be brought into imminent 
danger, either by an attack upon ourselves 
or upon any of our allies. I say upon 
ourselves, because by an attack upon our 
trade and plantations in America, the ba- 
lance of power in Europe may now be ir- 
recoverably overturned. The power of 
France by land 1s now become so much 
superior to that of any of their neigh» 
bours, that they may, by menaces, pre 
scribe rules to the conduct of all their 
next neighbours, that is to say, to all those 
they can immediately attack by land; so 
that they now want nothing for rendering 
their monarch the sole monarch of Eu- 
rope, but money enough to bribe some of 
those powers that are at a distance; and 
this they will get, if they can possess 
themselves of any considerable part of our 
trade and plantations; for this will not 
only mcrease their fund for bribing, but 
put it out of our power to bribe against 
them; whereas, if in any future war we 
can not only secure our own trade and 
plantations, but demolish those of the 
French, as the French will not then bave 
it in their power, we shall not have occa- 
sion to bribe any of the remote powers of 
Europe; because if they are left to act 
impartially according to what is their real 
interest, they will without any subsidy be 
always ready to join us, in a confederacy 
for establishing their own independency as 
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well as that of their neighbours; for 
which reason I am the more ready to agree 
to these subsidy treaties, because, I hope, 
they will be the last. We often before 
entered into subsidy treaties, for which 
there was no reason that was truly British; 
but for the two now under consideration, 
the reason is so truly British, that I 
think we could not otherwise have secured 
the independency of this kingdom, or the 
commerce and plantations belonging to it, 
upon which the superiority of our naval 
wer must always depend. 

Should the noble lord’s motéon be agreed 
to, and the news of it sent over to France, 
as it certainly would, the very next dis- 

atch would tell them, that the nation was 
In a flame, and that the government would 
not be supported by the people. The Ja- 
cobites are always ready to say so, but 
they would then be believed by the French 
ministers, and in that case I should expect 
an immediate invasion ; for however much 
the French may threaten, they will never 
actually invade this country, unless they 
believe that our government will not be 
supported by the people. In 1744, M. 
Saxe believed it, and he actually prepared 
to invade us; but by most people in France 
it was called ‘la chimére de M. Saxe.’ 
However, he embarked some troops, and 
with them 10,000 saddles for horses which 
he was to find here. I suppose that our 
Jacobites assured him, that our horses 
were Jacobites ; for Iam sure they repre- 
sented many of our men as such, with less 
reason: none of our horses, I believe, ever 
said they were not Jacobites, no not even 
that learned horse which was the wonder 
of our learned persons of quality; but 
most of our men whom our Jacobites re- 
-presented as such, had not only said but 
sworn that they were not Jacobites. But 
those British winds which so opportunely 
declared themselves against Jacobitism at 
the time of the Revolution, continue still, 
it seems, in the same sentiments, for they 
put an end to M. Saxe’s chimera. Again, 
in 1745, when the young Pretender, the 
young adventurer, as they call him, was 

ere, the French, I know, were invited to 
inyade us; but the French and our Jaco- 
bites here disagreed about who should be- 
gin: the Jacobites insisted that the French 
should first invade: on the other hand, 
the French insisted that the Jacobites 
should first rise in arms, which the Jaco- 
bites in this part of the United Kingdom 
refused, in which ay acted more wisely 


than their friends did in Scotland, as ap- 
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peared from the sequel; which was a new 
proof that the French court will never 
seriously think of invading this country, 
whilst they believe that our government 
will be supported by the people; and I 
shall never be for giving them any ground 
to believe otherwise, for which reason I 
must be against the noble lord’s motion. 


The Earl of Halifax : 


My lords; if the noble lord who 
spoke last had resolved to argue in the 
most distinct, regular, and clear manner, 
he might have brought all that could be 
said upon the subject now before us, into 
a much narrower compass; for in order to 
determine, whether the treaties now under 
consideration were entered into chiefly, 
and merely for the sake of Hanover, the 
best way certainly is, to consider what oc- 
casion we should have had for them, if it 
had not been for the sake of Hanover; 
and in this light, I believe, every one 
must clearly see, that we could have had 
no occasion for either of these treaties, nor 
for any treaty with any of the powers 
upon the continent of Europe; for consi- 
dering the nature of our present disputes 
with France, if a war should be the conse- 
quence, it is evident, that an alliance with 
any one of the wild nations in North Ame- 
rica, would be of more service to us, than 
an alliance with the powerful empire of 


Russia; and, 1 believe we might have 


purchased the alliance of every one of the 
wild nations in North America, for less 
money than we are, by this treaty, to pay 
to the Russians. Even the Abenakies 
themselves, the ancient enemies of our 
colony of New England, might, I believe, 
have been purchased for a very small sum 
of money, and there are may Indian na- 
ttons upon the back of our colonies of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New 
York, whose friendship might have been 
secured at a very easy rate, because the 
are naturally our friends, and never 

be our enemies, unless we make them 80, 
by neglect, or ill treatment. I am, there- 
foré, surprized to find that, whilst we have 
been running about Europe in search 
allies who can be of no service to us, we 
have not as yet taken any proper measures 
for securing allies in America, which is the 
only place at land where allies can be of 
service to us, because it is the only place 
where the French can attack us, or we 
them, at land, and at sea it is not so much 
as pretended that we have occasion for 
any allies. 
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It is therefore manifest, my lords, that 
fit were not for Hanover, we could have 
no occasion for any ally upon the conti- 
nent of Europe, much less should we have 
occasion to purchase such allies at the ex- 
pence of large annual subsidies ; therefore 
the next thing I am to enquire into is, 
whether we are in honour, in gratitude, by 
alliance, or in common prudence, bound 
toengage in a war upon the continent of 
Europe, for the sake of protecting Hano- 
ver, or indeed any other state in Europe, 
against an invasion from the French ; and 
first, with regard to what we may be in 
honour obliged to. As the electorate of 
Hanover must be looked on as a state in 
friendship with this nation, I shall grant, 
that if it were in our power, and consistent 
with our safety, we should be obliged to 
defend it; but in our present circum- 
stances, 1 must insist upon it, that it is 
neither in our power, nor is it consistent 
with our safety, to defend Hanover from 
such an invasion, unless the other powers 
of Europe should generously and freely 
concur with us in the great undertaking, 
for if their concurrence must be purchased, 
itis not in quer power to make the pur- 
chase, without neglecting entirely the pro- 
secution of the war by sea and in America, 
ind should our trade and plantations be 
exposed to the ravages of the I’rench, a 
national bankruptcy would probably in a 
very few years ensue, which would render 
us unable to continue the war in Europe 
for the defence of Hanover, or to prose- 
cute the war by sea and in America, or 
even to defend ourselves here at home. 

_ Then, my lords, with regard to any ob- 
ligation we may be under from gratitude, 
I shall grant, that if his majesty were to 

“sire us to engage in a war upon the con- 
Unent of Europe for the defence of Hano- 
ver, and to purchase all the alliances that 
might be necessary for that purpose, we 

ould in gratitude to him, for his mild 
and just government, be obliged to run 
oo risk, to expose ourselves to any dis- 
ae ee than not comply with his de- 
x at as the engaging in such a war is 
eg alipe i the interest of this nation, 
hie 1 solutely inconsistent with its 
ae ee sure his majesty will never of 
Seal mes any such thing : I am sure 

‘os French 00se to see Hanover exposed 
etiation: een rather than to see 
ei involved in any such danger, or 
lecic any difficulty. And as to the 
rate of Hanover itself, it is certain, 


Ww j ; 
© Owe it no gratitude ; for we never had 
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any assistance from it, in any of our wars; 
but what we paid the full price for; nor 
has it ever contributed, in any manner, to 
the increase of the trade, commerce, riches, 
or revenue of this nation. 

My lords, I eome next to consider, what 
obligation we may be under from alliance, 
and upon this subject I must observe, that 
we have, for many years, been strangely 
infatuated with a love for treaties of alli- 
ance, and treaties of guarantee. As we 
are entirely separated from the continent, 
I never could see any occasion we had for 
either. We can give what assistance we 

lease, and when we please, to any power 
in Europe that shall stand in need of it, 
without any treaty of alliance, or guaran- 
tee, and no nation in Europe can give us 
any assistance, without exposing them- 
selves to the necessity of having a greater 
assistance from us than they can give us. 
The Dutch, for example, whom we have 
been so long taught to look on as our most 
natural allies, could they give us assistance 
against any state in Europe, without there- 
by exposing themselves to the danger of | 
being obliged to ask a greater assistance 
from us, than it is in their power to give 
us? It is certain they could not: and for 
this reason, I hope, that no demand will: 
be made of the 6,000 troops they are by 
treaty obliged to furnish us with: at 
least, I hope that they will be wise 
enough to give a negative to the demand, 
if it should be made, by the advice of 
those, who seem to be doing all they can 
to involve us in a land war; for if no such 
demand should be made, or if the Dutch 
should give a negative to the demand, the 
French monarch could not have the least 
pretence for attacking the Dutch on ac- 
count of a war with us; and if he should 
threaten them, as the noble lord was 
pleased to suggest, every independent na- 
tion in Europe would resent, and would 
join in assisting the Dutch to repel such an 
insolent menace, in which case we should 
have no occasion to bribe any power in - 
Europe to join with us in the war against 
France, nor should we be obliged to take 
a greater share of the war at land than 
might be consistent with our present cir- 
cumstances, and our vigorous prosecution ~ 
of the war at sea. 

Thus, my lords, it must appear, that no 
alliance we have with any power upon 
the continent, no not even that we have 
with the Dutch, can oblige us to engage 
in a land war, as long as we remain with- 
out assistance from any of our allies; and 
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if this be the case with regard to those 
with whom we have treaties of alliance 
now subsisting, how much stronger must 
it be with regard to the electorate of Hano- 
ver, with which we have not now, so far as 
I know, any treaty of alliance subsisting. 
But if we had, no alliance could oblige us 
to ruin ourselves by assisting our ally; for 
all defensive treaties include, in their very 
nature, two conditions, one of which 1s, 
that the ally from whom the stipulated suc- 
cours are demanded, is not itself involved 
in war; andthe other condition is, that 
the ally who demands the stipulated suc- 
cours, shall have provided such a force as, 
in all human probability, may, with those 
succours, be sufhcient to repel the in- 
vading enemy; for no nation is obliged to 
send its troops to the defence of an ally, 
when all it can raise are become necessary 
for its own defence; nor is any nation, by 
virtue of an alliance, obliged to send its 
troops to inevitable destruction. ‘These, 
therefore, are conditions inherent in the 
very nature of all defensive treaties; and 
both may be pleaded as a full, discharge 
from any obligation we can by alliance be 
under, to engage in a war upon the conti- 
nent, for the sake of protecting Hanover 
against an invasion. 

Now, my lords, if we are not bound 
either in honour, or in gratitude, or by 
alliance, to engage in a war upon the con- 
tinent for such a purpose, cai we be bound 
to doso by any rule of common prudence? 
Upon this head, I will say, that it is con- 
trary to every rule of common prudence 
for this nation to give the least ground for 
propagating an opinion, either in France, 
or any where else, that we will ever en- 
gage in ‘a war upon the continent tur the 
sake of protecting Hanover; because such 
an opinion will expose Elanover to be at- 
tacked upon every dispute with this nation, 
and will make every prince, whose assist- 
ance may be necessary for its defence, rise 
in his demands for what assistance he is 
able and willing to give; to which I must 
add, that it will make the emperor and 
empire refuse to fulfil the obligation they 
are under to protect the electorate of 
Hanover, unless they are hired at a very 
dear rate by this nation to do so. I say, 
my lords, the obligation they are under: 
for by their constitution they are obliged 
to protect every member of the empire 
who is unjustly attacked; and no quurrel 
or war with this nation, can cver be a just 
cause for attacking Hanover, as long as it 
preserves a neutrality in the war. 
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These, my lords, will be the fatal effects 
of our giving any ground for entertaining 
an opinion, that we will engage in a war 
upon the continent, for the protection of 
Hanover, as often as it shall be attacked 
upon what may be called our account; 
and the certain consequence of this will 
be, that every prince in Europe who can 
attack Hanover, especially the monarch of 
France, will endeavour at every turn, to 
extort concessions from this kingdom, by 
threatening to attack Hanover, because 
they all know, how expensive and incon- 
venient it has always been for this nation 
to support a war upon the continent, and 
that it will then be more expensive than it 
everwas heretofore. Whereas, if we once 
shew, that no attack upon Hanover can 
give us so much concern as to engage us 
in a war upon the continent, or divert us 
from prosecuting any war of our own in 
that manner which is most convenient for 
us, neither the French king, nor any other 
prince in Europe, will ever think of at- 
tacking Ilanover upon our account; and 
if any of them should, we must trust to the 
empire, and the princes thereof, for taking 
care that the French shall never nestle in 
the north of Germany, as well as for taking 
care, that no neighbouring prince shall 
make a conquest of the electorate of 
Hanover, for their jealousy of the French 
will always prevent the former, and their 
mutual jealousy the latter. 

My lords, after having thus shewn the 
effects and the consequences of the opt- 
nion that may be propagated in Europe, 
from our conduct upon this occasion, with 
regard to Hanover, I must observe, that 
upon this account, the treatics now under 
consideration give me infinite concern. 
They will certainly convince every court 
in Europe, that this nation will always be 
ready to engage in a war upon the contt- 
nent for the sake of protecting Hanover, 
and that we will expose onrsclves to any 
expence, to any danger, rather than allow 
the electorate to be over-run by an in- 
vading enemy: nay, that we will run the 
risk of absolute ruin; for this will be the 
consequence, if our public revenue should 
now be exhausted, and our public credit 
annihilated, by supporting a war upon the 
continent for the detence of the electorate ; 
and this gives me the greater concern, as 
there was not at present the least occasion 
for laying a fcundation for such an opt- 
nion, because both the king of Prussia and 
the court of Vienna had laid an interdic- 
tion upon any foreign troops entering Ger- 
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many; and after such an interdiction |. 


we could not suppose, that the French 
would, in defiance of both these powers, 
attempt to invade the electorate of Hano- 
ver, or that they could ever have reached 
that electorate, which lies in the middle of 
Germany, had they been mad enough to 
make the attempt. 

By this interdiction, my lords, the elec- 
torate was, without our interposition, and 
without our putting ourselves to any ex- 
pence, so effectually guarantied against 
ay invasion, that I am afraid it will be 
suspected, by some of the neighbouring 


b 


by Russians, and the imperial diadem being 
contemned by its own vassals. Thus, by 
the measures we have taken for preserving 
the peace of Germany, we shall expose it 
to be disturbed, and by endeavouring, at 
a great expence, to prevent our being en- 
gaged in a land war for the protection of 
Hanover, we shall render it almost un- 
avoidable. Whereas, had we saved our 
money, and the pens of our negociators (I 
cannot say their heads, for I doubt if they 
had any) we might have prosecuted the 
war at sea and in America, without being 
diverted either by wars or treaties upon 


wers to Hanover, especially the king of | the continent of Europe. 


ia, that we were at the expence of 
these two treaties, not with a dcfensive, 
but an offensive view, for with such a view 
treaties are often entered into, which from 
terms in which they are conceived 
seem to be only defensive ; and this treaty 
with Russia points so directly against the 
ashy Prussia, that I am surprized the 
ome lord could suppose its being de- 
Hgned against Sweden. If there had been 
any design against, or any jealousy of that 
gdom, formerly decmed the most na- 
ural and convenient ally of this, the Rus- 
San troops stipulated by the treaty, would 
thershy have been appointed to have been 
held in readiness upon the frontiers of 
Russian Finland, instead of the frontiers 
of Livonia, next to Lithuania; and the 
ith article is almost a plain declaration of 
their being designed against Prussia, which 
's the only country where it could be sup- 
posed that these troops would have a 
aedity of subsisting immediately in an 
enemy’s country, as by the 12th article, 
the territories of Poland are expressly de- 
cared not to be the country designed for 
's sort of subsistence. | 
My lords, as this treaty points so plainly 
ind so directly at the king of Prussia, it 
“annot but excite his jealousy and his re- 
ents and the court of Vienna may 
‘wise, perhaps, resent his majesty’s 


But, my lords, having thus laid a founda- 
tion for disturbances in Germany, what 
we have already done can be of no manner 
of service unless we proceed further ; 
55,000 Russians, and 8,000 Hessians, will 
be far from being sufficient for the protec- 
tion of Hanover, especially if the king of 
Prussia should, by our treaty with Russia, 
be provoked to join with France, and the 
emperor and empire. to remain uncon- 
cerned spectators; for the king of Prussia, 
may bring 150,000 men into the field, and ' 
the French can soon join him with at least - 
an equal number; therefore, if possible, 
we must bribe several other princes into 
our alliance.. Nay, the treaty itself with 
Russia points out another ; for their troops 
must march through some part of Poland, 
consequently we must grant a subsidy to 
the king of Poland, lector of Saxony, if 
it were for nothing clse. but to obtain leave 
for those troops to march.through the ter- 
ritories of that republic. The noble lord, 
therefore, vainly imagines, that these two 
are the last subsidy treaties we shall ever 
be obliged to engage in. We must now 
engage in several others; and if it should 
be laid down as a maxim, that we must 
take upon ourselves alone the protection, 
of Hanover, as often as we are engaged in 
war with any potentate who can attack it, 
I may venture to prophesy, that we ehalk 


Kipulating to bring such a numerous army | never be without subsidy treaties as tong, 
si oe into the empire without | as we have a subsidy to give, which woul 


the aut ority 


whatey 


reat Britain, may owe to the emperor of 
bod y, yet as member of the Germanic 
wine he certainly owes very great respect 

y Nay, even the king of France, 
*4 guarantee of the treaty of Westphalia, 
may, from this treaty, form a pretence for 
“ending his numerous armies into the em- 


Pre, in order to prevent its being over-run 
(VOL. Xv. © os 
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am afraid without asking | certainly at last render most of our men 

Consent of tlhe head of the empire; for | Jacobites, whatever effect it might have 

er respect his meaty: as king of | upon our horses. This, I hope, the noble 
e 


lord will endeavour to prevent, and, [think 
he cannot more effectually do so, than by 
joining with me in an approbation of the 
motion now made to us, asit would put an 
end to the maxim upon which these two, 
and many former subsidy treaties, were 
founded. 
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- Lord Chancellor Hardwicke : * 


My lords; from the general tenor 
of the arguments made use of in favour of 
this motion, one must conclude, that this 
nation ought never to have any alliances, 


* Notes of Lord Chancellor Harpwicke’s 
Speech, Dec. 10, 1755. From the Ori- 
ginal, in bis Lordsbip’s hand- writing. 

Introductory Observations. 
- Foreigners, if present, must be surprized. 


_ No false colours needful to support—only to 
wash off false colours, thrown upon it to sully 


it. 
- All the Objections reducible to two general 


heads— 
“s Legal,— Political. 
1. Legal. 
Restrictive Clause in the Act of Settlement. 
State it. 


1. A previous objection. 
No subsidiary Treaty at all to be made witb- 
out the previous.approbation of parliament. 


This depends on the general rules of the 
constitution. 

Mere imagination. 

Fertility of genius. 

2. Strictly on the Act of Settlement. 


No soch Subsidiary Treaty, in which the 
King’s German deminions may be included, to 
be made without the previous approbation of 

rliament. 

Construction of the Clause of Restriction. 

Practice upon it eves since the late king’s 
accession. 

' Treaties of guaranty. 
General defensive alliances, | 
Treaty of Hanover, 1725. , 

Hessian Treaty of 1740. 

Russian Treaty of 1741, almost in the same 
words with that of 1742. 

Times of making these two last Treaties. 

Times of laying them before parliament. 

’ Acts done by the administration in execution 

Of these Treaties. : 

- Times of those acts. oe 

Nobody then thought of sugvesting it to be 
- abreach of the Act of Settlement. 

Reserved .for the sagacity, the penetration of 
these times. 

2. Objections Pelitiral, 

. These Treaties were considered in 3 lights. 

_ 1. A measure to kindle—to invite—a geue- 

ral war upon the continent. * 


2. A measure siogly for the defence of the | American war approachiug— 


German dominions. 

* 3. A preventive measure. 

ee 1. The first light. 

. No colour for it. f bas yk 

. Made against no power — offensive to no 

power. : 
A great prince often and freely mentioned. 
Sorry tor it—groundless, imprudent. 
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nor enter into any treaties of alliance or 
guarantee, with any one of the powers 
upon the continent of Europe; which 
would be a very new and a very strapce 
sort of maxim, and a maxim inconsistent 
with the practice, as well as the senti- 


He has made no representation acainst it. 

It has heen explained to him in its true light 
—in the most amicable, confidential manuer. 

Communicated to his minister. 

A Treaty of Defence against whatsoever 
power shall be the aggressor against the king 
or any of his allies. 

Qui capit ike facit. 

Whoever shall attack, becomes subject to 
this diversion, if the king thinks fit to make 
the requisition. 

France—Sweden. 

The party who makes the requisition, and 
who is to pay the subsidy, has the right to fix 
the place of the diversion. 

Some of the dominions of Sweden almost as 
much within the vicinity, as those of Prussia 

Sweden the most liable to the sedurtiqg of 
France—has ships of war—This a most conre- 
nient check. 

- The king of Prussia a great and mast re- 
spectable power—a prince of great parts aud 

ation—Not governed by passions of =f- 
ection, or resentment--bet by his interest, 
judged of by his prudence—Apt to cast his 
eyes abont to all quaréers. 

Would he like to give occasion to 9 French 
army to march into the empire on the ove side, 
and a Russiav army on the other? 

2ud light—A measure singly for the defence 
of Hanover. De, 

That is one object,—not the sole one. =“ 

1. Defence of his majesty’s kingdoms. 

2; of his German dominions, 

3. of his allies. 

it is even not for the defence of the Gerrean 
dominions at all, wpess attacked on acceunt of 
a British interest—a British cause.—To be re 
strained in the very terms of the Article,——the 
most cautious, limited Article that ever owas 
peared. 

Srd Light. A preventive Measure. 

This was said to be the must delusive pre- 
tence of all. ; 

’Twas necessary to give barsh epithets te 
tlis way of stating , because it is the trae 
light, and the most justifiable pne of all. , 
 Arulein controversy to de so. 

A great minister, who is dead ;—much la - 
mented 5 saw it in this light—in prospect of aa 


Would you not, if possible, preveata genera! 
war upon the continent? | | 

Is that most likely to be done br being 
totally wnprocvided, only having a. certmo 
strength there ? en fae) ; 

Declared to cfind nobudy, to defend against 
aby body. _ 

Chis question answers itself. P 
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ments of our ancestors, through all former 
er of our history. In my opinion, my 
ords, it would be absolutely inconsistent 
with the safety, as well as the interest of 
this kingdom; and I am the more inclined 
to be of this opinion, as I find it was the 


This Treaty takes its rise naturally out of 
the Treaty of 1742—is built upon it. 
State how this stands. : 
In the Treaty 1742, the Casus Focderis is 
defined in the 4th Article. 
German dominions plaiuly included in it— 
Kingdoms, provinces, states and possessions 


que F 

The same description as in the Treaty of 
Hanover. 

Can any man doubt whether the German 
dominions were comprized in that ? 

The Treaty of 1742 differs from other defen- 
are alliances in the 7th Article. 

State this. 

No Article for totis viribus— 

oe takes its rise out of the 7th 


But when it came to a subsidy of 500,000/. 
per ann. for 55,000 men, the king would not 
use words even to entitle himself to make such 
areguisition for Hanover, unless attacked on 
account of a British interest. 

This operates as a Restriction. 

The most cautious, most gracious provision 
—No partiality for Hanover prevailed here. 

Bat | will go farther. Suppose, for a mo- 
meat, that there should break out a war on the 
continent. 

This may happen whether yon will or not. 

No man of sense or integrity will maintain 
that you are, by your present circumstances, 
tbsolred from your defensive alliances. 

How then will you perform them, when called 
upen? Can you send your national troops? 

‘These troope and the Hessians must be 
Year resort. No man of sense or integrity 
wilsay that you can quite separate yourselves 
from the continent. A commercial kingdom 
must have connections there. 

Oljections. . 

0b. 1. Tuese troops to act by way of diver- 
won only. 

Ans, That diversion may be made in Sweden 
~~ the Netherlands—against any power, whe 

jom in the war against you,—ip the coun- 
try of any prince, a may join with France 
m attacking Hanover. 

O¥.2. The 7th Article of this Treaty speaks 
ofthe proximity of the country, wherein the 
diversion may be made. 
ah Only says probably—does not fix it to 


Oby. Rossia will, if in any remote place, re- 
Fire subsistence for these troops. 

4as. Will bave no right to it. What may 

done by way of douceur is another question. 
04. 3. 12th Article big with avotber sub- 
me for passage through the territories of Po- 
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opinion of the great earl of Clarendon, in. 


the reign of Charles the 2nd, who, in the 
Apology which he left behind him, when, 
by a most unjust and ungrateful prosecu- 
tion, he was obliged to fly his country, has 
these remarkable words: * In my humble 


Ans. Nothing like it. Is it probable that 
Poland will refuse the passage to a Russian 
army? Look on their situation—their circum- 
stances—the inflaence of Russia there. Asked 
no subsidy, nor made any difficulty of it, in 
1747. 

Sappose for a moment, should be refused, 
They may be brought by sea—embarked & 
Riga io Livonia—landed at Lubeck—at Rial, 
the capital of the duke of Holstein. He is 
great prince of Russia—could he refuse a Rus- 
sianarmy? At Stade, in the king’s own do- 
minions. ~ 
Have now gone through— 

Will not attempt to speak to your passions— 
wil} appeal to your unbiassed jadgments. What 
is there eriminal—what is there impolitic ia 
this Treaty? Where is the ground, I should 
have said the shadow of pretence, for the 
strong epithets, the uncommon language? 

Will not retort that— 

Saying of one of the most able writers,— 
Mr. Chillingworth, 

‘¢ Passionate expressions and vehement as- 
sertions are no arguments, unless it be of the 
weakness of the cause, that is defended by 
them, or of the man that defends it.’’ 

As true a dilemma as ever was stated. Here 
it cannot be “ of the men” that defend it—J 
know their abilities—enly the other branch of 
= dilemma left—*< the cause that is defended, 

c.”? 

But, for God’s sake, from whence proceeds 
all that unprovoked, unprecedented invective ? 
Have ministers in an instant changed their 
shapes? their natures? 

One month panegyrized into angels— the 
next transformed into monsters, 

This is not in the nature of things; not ia 
the nature of measures—must proceed from 
some secret latent cause, which I will not pre- 
tend to explain. 

The present Administrattion— 

Are there aot amongst them persons, whose 
breasts glow with as much love for their coun- 
try—are as popular in it—-have as great a stake 
in the hedge of it ;—as free from the least sus- 
picion of corruption,—from seeking to profit by 
the distresses of their country, as avy that 
were ever known iu this kiugdom ? 

But I go further—How void of colour, of 
shadow is the impotent menace thrown out-—- 
the calling upon the judicial capacity of par- 
liament? 

The thunder of your lordships’ justice is a 


trementlous thing—not wantonly to be played — 


with. 

Cannot people please themselves with court- 
ing power, unless it comes armed with vindi¢. 
tive judicial inflictions ? 
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opinion, the great misfortunes of the king- 
dom have proceeded from the war, to 
which it is notoriously known that I was 
always most averse, and may without 
‘vanity say, I did not only foresee, but de- 
‘clare the mischiefs we should run into, by 
entering into a war before any alliances 
made with the neighbouring princes.” 
According to that great and honest mi- 
nister, therefore, alliances are necessary 
for us before we enter into a war; and 
I will go further, I will say, that they 
are necessary even in time of peace; 
because, without treaties of alliance, 
and guarantee too, we could have no 
advantageous treaties of peace, nor could 
we be sure of being able to procure any 
allies, when it becomes necessary for us 
to enter into a war. * Hospitibus feros’ 
wwas the character given, many ages since, 
to the inhabitants of this island; but if this 
maxim should prevail, we might be called 
¢ Peregrinis’ as well as * Hospitibus feros ;’ 
and we should be looked on by all foreign- 
ers as such a seltish British people, that no 
nation would have any trade or commerce 
with us. Nay, it is to be apprehended, 
that all the nations in Europe would com- 
bine against us, that we might be thereby 
taught to mix a little more humanity and 
sociality in our temper, and to convince 
‘us, that such a mixture was necessary for 
our safety, as well as interest. 

I therefore hope, that the noble lords 
who have supported this motion, will de- 
part from the doctrine they seem to incul- 
cate, and allow that treaties of alliance are 
sometimes necessary for us; and if they 
do this, they must allow, that it is neces- 
sary for us to provide for supporting our 
allies when they are in danger of being 
attacked, especially when they are brought 
into that danger by their fidelity and at- 
tachment to us. Upon this principle, my 
lords, if the treaties now before us had 
been quite new in their kind, or such as 
had never before been thought of, the 
must be approved, because they are both 
mecessary for supporting the House of 
Austria and the Dutch, as well as Hanover, 


Puts me in mind of what I have read some- 
where—! am not sure whether in my lord 
Bacon or pot— Tis in one of the moralizers 
upon the Heathen Mythology—He draws a 
ag ge of the known Fable of Jupiter and 

mele. 

"Tis. this—“ Whoever courts power, armed 
with the thunder of vindictive inflictions, it is 
mar one but he is the first to suffer by it bim- 


in case any of them should be attacked by 
the French, in order to divert us from the 
prosecution of a war at sea and in Ame- 
rica. But neither of these treaties can be 
said to be new in its kind; they are both 
founded upon, or rather a revival and ex- 
lanation of former treaties. That with - 
Russia, as is mentioned in the first and 
second articles, is only a renewal and ex- 
planation of our defensive treaty with that 
empire in 1742, which was only a renewal 
of the treaty which had the preceding year 
been made with the young Czar Ivan, who 
had, in the mean time, been set aside b 
the famous and sudden revolution whi 
happened in the government of that 
empire. Then, with regard to the pre- 
sent treaty with Hesse-Cassel, it is only a 
renewal of that which was made in 1740, 
and which was approved of by both Houses 
of Parliament. Surely; such a treaty of 
alliance is as necessary for us, should we 
be engaged in a war with France, as it 
was when we were engaged in a war only 
with Spain; and therefore we have now as 
good or more reason to approve of the pre- 
sent treaty with Hesse, than the parlia- 
ment had to approve of that in 1740. 

I shall grant, my lords, that it would be 
very insolent and unjust in the French te 
threaten to attack the Dutch or the House 
of Austria, in case they refused to hi 
with them in a war against us; but if they 
should, we are very far from being sure that 
the other powers of Europe would resent 
such an insolent menace, and much less 
that they would assist either to repel such 
an unjust attack. On the contrary, 1 am 
sure, that they would not, should we re- 
fuse to take any share in the war upon the 
continent, and even refuse to furnish to 
the party so unjustly attacked, the suc- 
cours which we are, by treaty, obliged to 
furnish ; but those succours we could not 
furnish without having subsidy treaties 
with some of the other powers upon the 
continent, because we have no troops of 
our own to spare; and I shall always be 
for taking foreign troops into our pay 
upon such occasions, rather than for en- 
creasing the number of our own, because 
such an augmentation would take a great 
number of our hands away from useful la- 
bour or manufacture, and when peace 8 
restored, and the new-raised troops dis- 
banded, it leaves a new load upon a 
nation, by an additional number of S 
ficers upon half-pay, and an ones 
pumber of pensioners upon Chelsea co: 
ege, | 7 , 
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~ Thus it must appear, my lords, that if 
neither we nor our sovereign had any 
thing to do with the electorate of Hanover, 
it would nevertheless be necessary for us 
to have such treaties as these now under 
our consideration, in order to prevent its 
being in the power of the French to 
threaten and compel either the House of 
Austria, or the Dutch, to join with them 
in the war against us; and these treaties 
will have the same effect with regard to 
Spain; for it is not to be doubted but that 
the French will strongly solicit the court 
of Spain to join with them in the war 
against us, and perhaps even threaten them 
in case of a refusal ; and however favoura- 
ble the present ministers of Spain may be 
towards us, yet, considering the strength 
of the French party in Spain, and the 
temptations which the French might throw 
in the way of that nation, I question much, 

the Spanish ministers would venture to 
despise such a menace, unless they were 
sure of being supported by the House of 
Austria, and this they could not be sure 
of, if we had not taken proper measures 
for preventing the House of Austria from 
being attacked by any of the French allies 
in the north, or even in the empire itself, 
which, I think, we have effectually done 
by the two treaties now before us. 

Now, my lords, with regard to the elec- 
torate of Hanover, 1 wish it had not been 
6 much talked of in this debate: I think 
we argh to avoid bringing it into any of 
ae ates, because it is a topic which 
- disaffected will always make use of, 
OF raising jealousies and distrusts in the 
populace against the illustrious family now 
‘pon our throne; and as the people in 
‘very part of his majesty’s dominions are 
‘pt to have a jealousy of the people in 
very other part of his dominions, we may 
*xpect, that this topic will always be 
fo deere of by the factious and seditious 

distressing the administration, and for 
Suing a credit and influence among the 
aie Without doors; for within, I hope 

judi always be able to judge without 
ae Se partiality, and to distinguish 
patriot fection or faction, and true 
fiatinees For this reason I should have 
erotik not to have said any thing about Ha- 
a prt tn this occasion, but as it has been 
it mentioned, I think myself bound 
erve, that it would be as insolent 

~ unjust in the French to threaten or 

is nati anover, on account of a war with 
cane a8 to threaten or attack either 
orthe House of Austria, and 
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yet, if a war should ensue between thre 
rench and us, I do not in the least ques- 
tion, but that the French would endeavour 
to divert us from a prosecution of the war, 
by sea and in America, by an invasion of 
the electorate of Hanover. In sucha case 
I shall most readily grant, that both the 
emperor and empire would be obliged to © 
defend the electorate, but I am very sure 
that they would not, because they could 
not, unless we had previously put ourselves 
in a condition to give them a very power- 
ful assistance, and this we are obliged to do 
at least, as much for the sake of Hanover, 
as for the sake of any other ally; for 
when the elector of Hanover succeeded 
to the throne of Great Britain, it of course 
established the closest, the firmest, and 
the most natural sort of alliance between 
the two dominions. We are therefore 
obliged to protect the electorate as an 
ally: nay further, I will say, that though 
by the Act of Settlement, his majesty can- 
not, by his prerogative, involve us in a 
war merely for the sake of Hanover, 
which, if it had not been provided against, 
he might have done, yet we are in honour 
obliged to protect the people of that coun- 
try, as our fellow-subjects under the same 
sovereign; and, in gratitude to them, as 
well as to our sovereign, we are obliged to 
protect them, because they maintain 20 
or 80,000 good troops, which have always 
without any subsidy, been, and always will 
be, at our command, when we have occa- 
sion for them, which must give us a 
greater weight at all the courts upon the 
continent, than we: could expect, had we 
no such body of troops at our command. 
As to the gratitude we owe his majesty, I 
was glad to hear it acknowledged by the 
noble lord who spoke last; but I was sur- 
prised to hear him doubt of his majesty’s 
desiring to have his people in Hanover 
protected. To doubt of it cannot surel 
be any aia hairs to his majesty ; and it, 
is certain, that they cannot be protected 
against France without our assistance. 
But no one can doubt of his majesty’s de- 
siring our assistance for this purpose: [ 
say, no one who has read his most gra- 
cious Answer to our Address, at the be- 
ginning of this session, or who considers 
his strong desire to see his people happy 
in every part of his extensive dominions. 
My lords, after having thus shewn, that 
we are obliged in honour, in gratitude, and 
by alliance, to protect the people of Ha- 
nover against any invasion from France, 
I think it will be easy to shew what we 
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ought to do in common prudence; for it 
can never be consistent with common pru- 
dence, for a nation to neglect such indis- 
pensible duties. And after the two inter- 
dictions mentioned by the noble lord who 
pore last, we have good reason to hope, 
that our fulfilling these duties will be at- 
tended with no great expence; for the 
French, I believe, will not think of in- 
vading Hanover, after both the court of 
Vienna and the king of Prussia, have de- 
clared, that they will not sufler any foreign 
troops to enter Germany. But I must 
observe, that neither of these declarations 
was made, until after both the treaties 
now before us, were concluded ; and I may 
say, that these treaties were perhaps the 
occasion of both these declarations, con- 
sequently I may say, that by these two 
treaties we have prevented the possibility 
of a war upon the continent, and, on this 
account, I hope, it will be allowed, that 
these treaties deserve the applause, not 
the censure of this august assembly. 

I shall agree with the noble lord in 
thinking, that these two treaties may pro- 
pagate an opinion in Europe, that this na- 
tion will not allow the electorate of Hano- 
ver to be unjustly attacked; but I am so 
far from thinking, that this opinion will be 
attended with any. inconvenience to this 
nation or to Hanover, that I believe it will 
secure the tranquillity of both ; for as every 
nation in Europe must be convinced, that 
we will never support Hanover in an un- 
just attack upon any of its neighbours, we 
shall always be able to have a sufficient 
alliance upon the continent for the defence 
of Hanover, as well as any other ally; and 
if, for this purpose, it should ever become 
necessary for us to engage in a war upon 
the continent, I have the pleasure to 
think, that we should be able to support 
that war longer than any nation in 
Europe could support itself against us, 
as our commerce may, by proper ma- 
nagement, be made more extensive in 
time of war, than it can be in time of 
peace, and as I do not think that our public 
credit would be in any danger, should we 
run as much in debt by a new war as we 
did by the last ; and every one knows that, 
notwithstanding the bad conduct of some 
of our allies, and notwithstanding Spain 
being united with France against us, yet 
at last we made France glad to give up 
every thing it had conquered during the 
war; thercfore, our resolution to defend 
Hanover against any unjust attack, will 
never make France think of extorting any 
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unjust concessions from this nation, by 
threatening to invade Hanover, because a 
war upon the continent, in which this na- 
tion is heartily engaged, will always be of 
more dangerous consequence to France 
than it can be tous; and if France never 
thinks of any such attempt, I believe no 
one supposes that any other nation in 
Europe will. 
My lords, as to the objection, that these 
treaties may have been made with an of- 
fensive view, the contrary is so plainly de- 
clared in that with Russia, that no such 
thing can be supposed ; for it is expressly 
declared, ‘* That the troops and allies 
thereby stipulated, shall not be put in ac- 
tivity, but in case his Britannic majesty, 
or some of his allies, should be attacked ;” 
and the reason why no such express pro- 
vision was inserted in the treaty with 
Hesse, was, because it may be neccssary 
to bring those troops over to this kingdom, 
even before any hostilities shall be com- 
mitted, in order that we may spare to send 
a body of our own troops to America. _ 
And lastly, my lords, as to the objec- 
tion made, as if these treaties were incon- 
sistent with our constitution, because, it is 
said, they ought not to have been made 
without the previous consent of parlia- 
ment: this is, I confess, quite a new sort 
of doctrine to me; for I always thought, 
that, by our constitution, the king has the 
sole power of making treaties of every 
kind, provided there is nothing in them 
contrary to the standjng laws of the king- 
dom. But of late years some great poll- 
ticlans amongst us ave be envery apt te 
form Utopian schemes, and then declare 
them to be parts of our constitution, 
though they never existed any where but 
in their chimerical heads ; and this I take 
to be the case with respect to the pretence 
now set up; for the king is not obliged by 
our constitution to ask either the conseot 
or approbation of parliament to any treaty 
he makes, nor even to communicate it to 
parliament, unless it requires a grant, of 
an act of parliament ; and even then he 1s 
obliged to communicate the treaty, only 
when he applies for the grant or the act 
thereby required. 
My fords: as I have now answered 
every seeming .objection that has been 
started against these’ treaties; and as ! 
have shewn, that they must tend rather to 
prevent, than to be the cause of our bein 
engaged in a war upon the continent, * 
must therefore of course give my negative 
to the noble lord’s motion, and, I bepe i 


. 
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shall have the concurrence of a great ma- 
jority of this House. 


The Earl of Pomfret : 


My lords ; whatever the noble and 
learned lord who spoke last may think, I 
must stil be of opinion, notwithstanding 
all he has said, that this nation ought very 
seldom, if ever, to enter into any treaty of 
illiance or guarantee, with any one of the 

owers upon the continent of Europe. 

ature has separated us from the conti- 
nent: nature has made us ‘ et penitus to- 
to divisos orbe Britannos ;?? and as no man 
ought to endeavour to separate whom God 
Almighty has joined, so no man ought to 
endeavour to join what God Almighty has 
separated, This, therefore, is so far from 
being a strange maxim, that it isa maxim 
pointed out to us by nature herself; and 
It is so far from being a new maxim, that 
itisa maxim, which has been uniformly 
observed by all our sovereigns who had | 
nothing else in view but the security and 
happiness of this kingdom. Nay, even as | 
tosuch of them as had foreign dominions, 
and entered into alliances for the preser- 
vation or enlargement of those foreign do- ' 
minions, we shall find from our history, 
that they never at last got much benefit 
fromany foreign alliance. 

To begin with Edward 1, for F think I 
need not go any further back, as he was 
one of the wisest princes, and one of’ the 
best Englishmen that ever ‘swayed the Bri- 
tsh sceptre, the principal view of the 
Whole of his glorious reign was to have 
united al! the people of the British isles 
under one sovereign; and he would pro-. 
bably have succeeded had he lived seven 
on longer. Did he scek any foreign al- 
lance for this purpose? No, my lords, al- 
though he was possessed of a very fine 
territory upon the continent, although: 
another very extensive country upon ‘fs 
continent had been ungenerously invaded 
a taken from his grandfather, yet he 

er sought to preserve the one, nor to. 
Tecover the ether, by sacrificing the true | 
eRe this kingdom. | It is true, in-? 
ee ve had lost the former, I mean ; 
pa a one of the mast perfidious 
dea  PeTUaless he was provoked 
iange, EF T to recover it b a foreign al- 
_oelce, Lor thig Purpose, by means of 
subsidies, he engage 9 
haat 
a oe 7 order to attack France 
conseque deo Wanders. What was the 
quence? = After he had landed’ with 


gaged several princes of 
and the Netherlands in an alli-' 
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his troops in Flanders, they took money 
from France, and deserted him: nay, he 
would have been murdered by the very 
people from whom he expected assistance, 
if he had not been saved by the genero- 
sity of one of the demagogues who ‘had 
declared against him. This convinced 
him that he could not recover Guienne 
without, neglecting the principal view of 
his reign, and thereby sacrificing the true 
interest of this kingdom, therefore he gave 
over thoughts of recovering it by force, 
and presently concluded a truce with the 
French king, whereby he left him in pos- 
session of Guienne; but, after some years, 
got it restored by treaty, in consequtnce 
of an award made by the pope, which en- 
tirely satisfied Edward, for he never 
thought of recovering the dominions taken 
from his grandfather, much less of enter- 
ing into any foreign alliances for that or 
any other purpose. But his grandson, 
Edward 3, forgetting, or not recollecting 
what had happened to bis grandfather, put 
himself to a great expence in forming al- 
liances with the emperor and several other 
princes of Germany, when he projected 
his first war against France. What was 
the consequence? Without the assistance 
of any of his allies he obtained a glorious 


| victory at sea, but with the assistance they 


gave him he could obtain no laurels by 
land. On the contrary, he was deserted 
by most of them whien he had most occa- 
sion for their assistance ; and was forced 
to agree to a truce. ‘This experience 
made him alter his conduct ; for he began, 
carried on, and gloriously ended the next 
war, by the famous treaty of Bretigny, 
without any foreign alliance or assis- 
tance. on. — 

In the next reign, my lords, there were 
no forcign alliances entered into, though 
we wcre almost continually engaged in 
foreign wars; and I must observe that 
though the [French king had provided a 
fleet of above 1,200 transport ships, not 
flat-bottomed boats, and an army of above 
G0,000 men, all ready to embark at Sluice 
in Flanders, in order to invade this king- 
dom, yet we then disdained to think of 
any foreign alliance, or of bringing over 
any foreign troops for our protection, 
though the king then upon our throne had 
no reason to put any great confidence in 
the affections of his people ; and had then 
sent all the troops he could most depend 
on with his uncle, the duke of Lancaster, 
to Spain. And as to the alliance which 
out Henry 5, made with the duke of Bur- 
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gundy, it related only to that king’s claim 
to the crown of France; but even as to 
that alliance I must observe, that it was 
deserted by the duke of Burgundy, as soon 
as he could make a safe and honourable 
peace with the king of France; nay, he 
not only deserted the alliance he had so 
solemnly entered into, but joined with the 
French against our Henry 6, in whose 
reign our bloody civil wars began between 
the Houses of York and Lancaster ; and 
though that war lasted so long, and with 
such various success, yet neither side ever 
thought of supporting themselves by a fo- 
reign alliance, at least it may be justly 
anid: that by such alliances they never did 
obtain any solid support. | 

My lords, the next foreign alliance ] 
am to take notice of, was that made by 
our Edward 4, with the last duke of Bur- 
gundy, by which his majesty was induced, 
or rather seduced, to be at a grcat expente 
in raising an army, and to invade France; 
but when he arrived there, he soon found 
he had been deceived by the duke, who 
refused to perform any one article of the 
treaty; so that Edward was glad to ac- 
cept of the peace offered him by the cun- 
ning Lewis 11, of France. The reign 
of Henry 7, again, may be called a 
reign of foreign negociations, treaties, and 
alliances; but most of them seem to have 
been designed for nothing else but toamuse 
the peuple here at home, and to squeeze 
money from his parliament; for none of 
them produced any other effect, except 
that of putting it into the power of the 
king of France to unite Bretagne to his 
crown, from whence this nation has so 
often been since threatened with an inva. 
sion. And every one that knows any thin 
of our history, must know how auch 


Henry 8 was duped, first in the alli-. 


ance he made with his father-in-law, 
Ferdinand of Spain, and next in the alli- 
ance he made with the pope, the empe- 
ror, and others, against France. In short, 
from the whole tenor of our history it will 
appear, that our foreign alliances have 
generally produced no effect, or effects 
that were inconsistent with the trueinterest 
of this country; and this must necessarily, 
from our situation, be always our case. 
It is against our interest to acquire any 
territory upon the continent of Europe, 
consequently it must be against our inte- 
rest to attack any country in Europe by 
land upon our own account; and we may 

ive assistance to our friends when they 
ae occasion for it, without entcring into 
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any alliance, or stipulating any thing from 
them but money, or advantages in trade ; 
for as to their assistance we can never have 
any occasion for it, whilst we preserve our 
ag rae! at Sea. 

y lords, the preservation of this supe- 
riority, ought always to be our chief at- 
tention, and this it is alone which makes it 
necessary for this nation to attend to the 
preservation of a balance of power upon 
the continent of Europe; because if any 
one state should conquer, or obtain the 
absolute direction of all the rest, that state 
would become superior to us in naval 
power, which is the only thing, humanly 
speaking, we have to fear. To prevent 
this therefore, it may sometimes become 
necessary for us to enter into foreign alli- 
ances: that is to say, when the balance 
of power is in real and immediate danger, 
and a sufficient confederacy cannot be 
formed for its preservation, without our 
joining with all our force in that confede- 
racy ; which was the case in 1701, when 
the grand alliance was formed by king 
William ; and if that prince had been wise 
enough to provide by the articles of that 
alliance, for a case that might then have 
been easily foreseen, we should not now 
have had any occasion to fear the power 
of France, either in Europe or America. 
When I say this, my lords, every one 
must suppose, I mean“the emperor Jo- 
seph’s dying without heirs male, and his 
brother Charles’s succeeding him in the 
imperial throne, as well as in all the Aus- 
trian dominions; for in this case it ought 
certainly to have been provided, by the 
terms of the grand alliance, or at least 
when we formed the project of conquering ~ 
Spain for Charles, that some one of the 
other princes of Europe should succeed 
to the crown of Spain. I say, if this pro- 
vision had been made, there would have 
been no necessity for putting an end to 
the grand alliance, by concluding a sepa- 
rate peace with France, until that kingdom 
had been so reduced, as to put an end to 
its again disturbing the tranquillity of Eu- 
rope, or our repose in. America, by any 
of its ambitious ‘views ; but by neglecting 
to make any such provision, @ separate 
peace with France became absolutely ne- 
cessary, as soon as the case happened, and 
in such a negociation, I believe most peo- 
ple will now admit, that it was right for — 
this nation to take the lead, and to give 
over all thoughts of reducing the power of 
France so low as it might otherwise have 
been. - 


& 
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My lords, having now shewn the only 
case when it may become necessary for 
this nation to enter into foreign alliances, 
I believe I may venture to say, that I have 
no such sop | for the opinion of the earl 
of Clarendon, as the noble lerd who spoke 
last was pleased to profess; and, in the 
particular case mentioned, I must think, 
that the lord Clarendon’s Opinion was ridi- 
culous; for what allies could Charles the 
od have occasion for in a war with the 
Dutch ? Surely, this nation was then able, 
without any ally, to vindicate its honour 
as well as its rights, against the Dutch. I 
cannot therefore think, that the earl of 
Clarendon was so great 9 minister as he 


has been represented: onthe contrary, the 


tale of Dunkirk, which now appears to 
have been solely his project, must convince 
every one, that he was either a very weak 
ora very dishonest minister ; and if one of 
the articles of impeachment against him 
had any truth in it; I mean that of his 
having held correspondence with Crom- 
well and his accomplices, we may presume 
that he, by advising the sale of Dunkirk to 
the French, intended to ruin his master ; 
for that measure alone was enouch to have 
driven king Charles again out of the king- 
dom, if the former rebellion, and his own 
familiar and facetious disposition, had 
not riveted him in the affections of the 
people. | 
My lords, as Tam of opinion, notwith- 
standing what was said by lord Clarendon, 
that king Charles had no occasion for any 
allies in his waragainst the Dutch, sol amof 
opinion, that we have now no occasion for 
any allies in a war against France, if such 
should be the event of our present disputes 
with that nation: it is not our interest to 
attack them any where but at sea and in 
America: it is notin their power to attack 
us any where but at sea and in America; 
and in both these places we have a con- 
fessed superiority, if we make a proper 
use of our naval power, and the numbers 
of troops we may raise in our plantations. 
They have, it is true, more numerous re- 
gular troops in Europe than we have; but 
y our superiority at sea we may prevent 
their sending any great number of their 
troops to America: we may even prevent 
its being possible for them to subsist any 
great army iq America, should they find 
an opportunity by stealth to send a great 
number of troops thither. Therefore, in 
case of a war with France, we have m0 oc- 
casion for any ally, either for our defence 


st home, or for securing our success 
(VOL. XV.] oe 
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abroad; but, on the contrary, both may 
be rendered precarious by our having any 
allies, because the assistance they can give 
us will be by much overbalanced by the 
assistance we must give them, which would 
run us into such an expence, as must, in 
a very few years, put an end to our publi¢ 
credit, 

My lords, when I reflect upon the con- 
sequences of a stop being put to our pub- 
lic credit, I must say I am surprized to 
hear any one make so liglit of that danger 
as the nobie lord who spoke last seemed to 
do. The last war against France, in which 
we engaged witha number of allies, made 
us every year contract a new debt of near 
four millions sterling, one year with ane- 
ther; for the difference between the na- 
tional debt as it stood on the 3ist of Dec. 
1741, and the Slst Dec., 1749, amounts 
to upwards of 27 millions, which for 7 
years, the longest we can reckon the war 
to have continued, is near 4 millions a 
year; and 1 must observe, that the ex- 
pence of the war ycarly increased upon 
us, so that the new debt we contracted in 
1747, amounted to near 6 millions, and 
the new debt we contracted in 1748, 
amounted to near 7 millions; and this over 
and besides the whole produce of the sink- 
ing fund, and all we could raise sen | 
within the year. If we should now call 
for allies, and thereby begin anew war 
upon the continent, can we suppose that it 
will cost us less yearly than the last did? 
Must not we suppose that it will cost us 
more, as we now call upon our allies for 
their assistance, whereas in the last war 
our allies called upon us; therefore it may 
be reasonably supposed, that we must 
begin this new war at the same expence as 
we ended the last, that is to say, at the 
rate of running into a new debt of six or 
seven millions yearly, which in seven 
years would amount to near 50 millions. 
Where shall we find funds whereon to 
borrow such sums of money? Where 
shall we find creditors that have such sums 
to lend? 

My lords, in my opinion, it would be. 
impossible for us to find either funds or 
creditors, if the war upon the continent 
should so long continue; therefore the 
danger of a stop being put to our public 
credit is so far from being chimerical, that 
I think it is unavoidable ; and if this should 
happen, how would it be possible for us to 
continue the war? But this would not be 
the only fatal consequence. Such a stop 


herr bring .all our paper credit into 


[2U] 
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disrepute, and consequently a run upon 
our bank, and all our bankers: every one 
would be for realizing ; and the little gold 
or silver money left among us, would be 
locked up in the coffers of the rich, so that 
it would be impossible for our people to 
find money either to carry on their trade 
or to pay their taxes; and what confusions 
and distresses this would produce, I trem- 
ble to think on. 

‘_ I must therefore be of opinion, my lords, 
that if the emperor and princes of Germa- 
hy will not, without our assistance, under- 
take to defend Hanover, as they are in 
duty bound to do, it is not only imprudent 
but impossible for us to undertake its de- 
fence. It must at last be over-run by the 
French, without its being in our power to 
recover it. Whereas, if we should allow 
It to be at first over-run, and confine our- 
selves entirely toa prosecution of the war 
atsea and in America, we may at last 
bring both the court and kingdom of 
France into such distress, as to make 
them glad, not only to restore Hanover, 
but to make good all the damage they 
have done to it. And as this is the only 
measure, which I think it is either prudent 
or possible for us to pursue, I cannot ap- 
prove of either of the treaties now under 
our consideration, consequently I must be 
for concurring with the noble lord in the 
motion he has been pleased to make. 


Protest against rejecting the satd Mo- 
tion.] The question being then put upon 
the motion, it was resolved in the nega- 
tive by 84 against 11. Upon which the 
following Protest was entered : 

*¢ Dissentient. 

1. “* Because, though it was urged in 
the debate on this motion, that the sub- 
sidiary treaty with the empress of Russia 
had a pacific intention, I apprehend, its 
Operation may prove fatally the reverse of 
so prudential a view; the clauses it con- 
tains, of free quarter and predatory de- 
vastation, rather denouncing hostility, than 
speaking the equitable and conciliating 
language of peace. 

2. * Because, in the late war, the troops 
of the landgrave of Hesse, levied at the 
expence of this nation, and duly paid their 
stipendiary hire, in violation of foederal 
faith, engaged themselves in the service of 
the emperor Charles the 7th, then in arms 
against the cause maintained by the Bri- 
. tish standard. 

3. “ Because an event may happen, 

which may make the Protestant succession 


in these kingdoms not the object of the 
wishes, or considered as the interest, of a 
landgrave of Hesse. 

4. ‘* Because I am convinced, that a 
proper exertion of our strength on the 
American continent, and a steady pursuit 
of the vigorous and laudable conduct of 
our naval force, will enable us to dictate 
terms of peace to the court of Versailles; 
and as firmly believe that a war on the 
European continent must soon reduce us 
to implore them. TALBOT.” 


Then it was resolved, 

‘‘ That it appears to this House, that 
the treaty entered into between his majesty 
and the empress of Russia, signed at St. 
Petersburg, September 19-30th, 1755, 
and also the treaty entered into between 
his majesty and the landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel, signed at Hanover, June 1Sth, 
1755, are prudent and seasonable mea- 
sures in the present conjuncture of affairs, 
and highly conducing to the support of the 
true interests of his majesty and his king- 
doms.”? 


Debate in the Commons on the Treaties 
with Russia. and Hesse Cassel.*] De- 
cember 10. The order of the day being 


* Hansury Papers. Mr. Digby to Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams, Whitehall, 
Dec. 23, 1755. 


‘¢ There was little new in the debate on the 
Treaties upon the 15th; but Mr. Murray made 
an extreme fine speech, with » great deal 
argument, which Mr. Pitt answered with & 

reat deal of wit. When we came to divide, 
the Noes went forth ; but Mr. Piut, Mr. Legge, 
and Mr. Townshend staid talking till the door 
was shut; so, after some dispute with the 
Speaker, they were obliged to stay and be told 
with us, which occasioned a second division 
upon the Hessian treaty. The numbers io the 
first division were 263 to 69; in the second we 
were 259 to 72; so you see your treaties aré 
approved by a very large majority, notwith- 
standing they were so much abused without 
doors. We have had nothing in parliament 
since worth speaking of; and now we beat 0 
nothing but the disposal of places.” 


The Hon. Horace Walpole to Richard Bent- 
ley, esq. Arlington-street, December 17 
1755. . 


On the first debate on these famous trea- 
ties, last Wednesday, Hume Cainpbell, lars 
the duke of Newcastle had retained as sti 
most abusive counsel he could find against Pitt 
(and hereafter perhaps against Fox), a 
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read, for the House to resolve itself into 


a committee of the whole House, to con- 


sider further of the supply granted to his 
majesty; and a motion being made, and 
the question being proposed, ‘That the 
copy of the treaty, and of the two separate 
and secret articles belonging thereto, be- 
tween his majesty and the empress of 
Russia, signed at St. Petersburg, Septem- 
ber 19-30th, 1755, and translation, be re- 
ferred to the said committee ;”? the House 
was moved, That the second provision 
contained in the third section of an act, 
made in the 12th and 13th of William the 
$rd, intituled, ‘ An Act for the further 
limitation of the crown, and better secur- 
ing the rights and liberties of the subject,’ 
might be read. And the same was read 
accordingly. 

The House was also moved, That the 
entries in the Journal-of the House, of 
the 25th and 26th of March last, of 
the Address of this House to his ma- 
jesty, upon his majesty’s Message to the 
House, and of his majesty’s most gracious 
Answer thereto, might be read. And the 
same were read accordingly. 

The House was also moved, That so 
much of the Clause of approbation, con- 
tained in an act made in the last session 
of parliament, intituled, * An Act for 
granting to his majesty a certain sum of 
money, therein mentioned, out of the 
tinking fund; and applying certain monies 
remaining in the Exchequer, for the ser- 
vice of the year 1755; and for carrying 
the surplus of certain duties to the akite 
fund; and for the further appropriating 
aia ae RG aa is Man RL 
the former for eternal invectives. Oh! since 

Philippic of Billingsgate memory, you 
hever heard such an invective as Pitiretarsed 
Hame Campbell was annihilated! Pitt, like an 
angry wasp, seems to have left his sting in the 
wound—and has since assumed a style of de- 
licate ridicule and repartee. But think how 
uarming a ridicule must that be that lasts and 
nses, flash after flash, for an hour and a half! 
some day or other perhaps you will see some of 

é glittering splinters that I gathered up. I 

ave written under his print these lines, which 
We but only full as just as the origival, but 
¥e not the tautology of Joftiness and majesty : 


-,Jbree Orators in distant ages born 
t] 
preece, Italy, and Engiand did adorn: 
¢ first in loftiness of thought surpass’d, 
next in language, but in both the last ; 
Te Pow'r of nature could no farther go ; 
make a third, she join’d the former two.” 


= we have wanted such an entertainment 
wo ven and make the fatigue supportable. 
Fido on Wednesday till ten at night; on 

y till past three in-the morning; and 
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the supplies granted in this session of par-. 
liament; as relates to the sum of one mil. 
lion, for the augmentation of his majesty’s 
forces;? might be read. And the same 
was read accordingly. 

Then the question being put, That the 
copy of the treaty, and of the two separate 
and secret articles belonging thereto, be-. 
tween his majesty and the empress of 
Russia, signed at St. Petersburgh, the 
19-30th of September, 1755, and transla- 
tion, be_referred to the said committee ; 
The House divided. Ayes 318, Noes 
126. So it was resolved in the affirma-. 
tive. 


December 15. Mr. Charlton, accord- 
ing to order, reported from the committee 
of supply, the Resolutions, which were as 
follow : | 

Resolved, 1. That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that a sum not exceeding 
100,000/. be granted to his majesty, to enae, 
ble his majesty to make good his engage-. 
ments with the empress of Russia, pursuant 
to treaty. 2. That a sum, not exceeding 
54,1401. 12s. 6d. be granted to enable his 
majesty to make good his engagements, 
with the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, pure. 
suant to treaty. 3. That a sum, not ex-: 
ceeding 10,0002. be granted to enable his. 
majésty to make good his engagements 
with the elector of Bavaria, pursuant to. 
treaty. ; 

The first Resolution of the committee 
being read a second time; and the ques- 
tion being put, that the House do agree 
with the committee in the said Resolution ; 


on Monday till past nine and ten. We had 
profusion of orators, aud many very great, 
which is surprising so soon after the Jeaden age 
of the late right honourable Henry Saturnus ! 
The majorities are as great asin Saturnus’s 
golden age. 

‘‘Qur charges are begun; but not being 
made at once, our very charges change, lord 
Duplin and Jord Darlington are made joint 
pay-masters : George Selwyn says, that no act 
ever shewed so much the duke of Newcastle’ 
absolute power, as his being able to make lord 
Darlington a pay-master. That so often re- 
patrioted and reprostituted prostitute Dodington 
is again to be treasurer of the navy. The duke 
of Leeds is to be cofferer, and lord Sandwich 
emerges so far as to be chief’ justice in eyre 
The other parts by the comedians—1 don’t re- 
peat their names, because perhaps the fellow 
that to day is designed to act Guildenstern, 
may to-morrow be destined to play Aalf the 
part of the second grave-digger. However, 
they are all to kiss hands on Saturday.” Lord 

ord’s Works, vol. 5, p. 343. - 
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the House divided: Ayes 263, Noes 69. 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 

The second Resolution being read a 
second time; and the question being put, 
that the House do agree with the commit- 
tee in the said Resolution ; the House di- 
vided: Ayes 259, Noes 72. So it was re- 
solved in the affirmative. 

In the course of the Debates on the 
Treaties, 

Mr. William Pitt said, they were ad- 
vised, framed, and executed, not with a 
view to the defence of Great Britain in 
case she should be invaded by France; 
not with a view to protect the allies of 
Great Britain if they should be attacked 
by France, but purely and entirely for the 
preservation of Hanover against the at- 
tempts of France and her confederates, 
which I believe to be so entirely the only 
object of the treaties, that I am convinced 


' they would not have been made, had not 


that electorate belonged to the sovereign 
of this island. They must be considered 
as parts of a wild comprehensive system, 
to gather and combine the powers of the 
European continent into a defensive al- 
liance, of magnitude sufficient to withstand 
the utmost efforts of France and her ad- 
herents against the electorate; and all this 
to be effected at the single expence and 
charge of Great Britain—I conceive this 
whole system and scheme of politics to be 
absolutely impracticable. This unsizable 
project, impracticable and desperate as it 
3s, with respect to all human probability 
of success, will, if fully pursued, bring 
bankruptcy upon Great Britain. The 
three last wars with France cost Britain 
above 120 millions of money, according 
to the best of my information ; which sum 
amounts to the rate of more than forty 
millions each war. If I were provided 
with materials to be more exact, I should 
not think it worth while to consult them 
for the sake of accuracy, the immensity 
of the sum being such, by any calculation, 
that the mistake of a few millions can pro- 
duce no sensible abatement in the argu- 
ment; for whether 40 or 30 millions be 
the medium of our former expence in the 
th.ee wars with France, the present sys- 
tem of politics, if carried roundly into exe- 
Cution, presents us with an effusion of 
treasure still more enormous; because, in 
the first place, the maintenance of our just 
and necessary war in North America, an 
object which had no place in the times of 
king William and queen Anne, and did 
not run very high in the late war, will 
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prove a very inflammatory article in our 
account; and in the next place, the ex- 
pence of paying and feeding those military 
multitudes which fought the former wars, 
was divided between the English, the 
Dutch, and other nations in alliance: all 
which expence is, by the system of these 
treaties, prepared for Britain alone. And. 
when we consider that such immense 
issues of money, outmeasuring any expe- 
riment of past time, are to be supplied by 
new loans, heaped upon a debt of eighty 
millions, who will answer for the conse- 
uence, or insure us from the fate of the 
decayed states of antiquity? We are 
ressed into the service of an electorate. 
e have suffered ourselves to be deceived 
by names and sounds, the balance of power, 
the liberty of Europe, a common cause, 
and many more such expressions, without 
any other meaning than to exhaust our 
wealth, consume the profits of our trade, 
and load our posterity with intolerable 
burdens. None but a nation that had lost 


all signs of virility would submit to be so 


treated.* 


1756. 


Supplies granted.t+] January 28, 1756. 
Mr. Secretary Fox presented to the House 
the following Message from his majesty : 


‘ GrorceE R. 
4¢ His majesty being sensible of the zeal 
and vigour with which his faithful subjects, 


* Life of the Eart of Chatham, vol. 1, p. 202. 


+ The hon. Horace Walpole to the hon. 
Henry Seymour Conway. 


“ Junuary 24, 1756. 

“ Yesterday our friend sir George Lyttleton 
opened the budget; well enough in general, 
but was strangely bewildered in the figures. 
Pitt attacked him pretty warmly on mort- 
Raging the Sinking Fuud: sir George kept up 

is spirit, and returned the attack on eloquence. 
[t was entertaining enough, but ended in bigh 
compliments ; and the division was 231 to 56.” 


“© March 4, 1756. 

*¢ ‘Your friend Legge has distinguished bim- 
self exceedingly on the supplies and taxes, and 
retains all tbe dignity of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. I think I never heard so complete a 
scene of ignorance as yesterday on the new 
duties! Except Legge, you would not have 
thought there was a man inthe House had 
learned troy-weight: Murray quibbled; at 
Hume Campbell the House groaned! Pitt and 
Fox were lamentable ;. poor sir George never 
knew prices from duties, nor drawbacks fron 
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of certain colonies in North America, | yard of such linens of the value of 6d. per 
have exerted themselves in defence of his { yard, and not exceeding the value of 1s. 
majesty’s just rights and possessions, re- | 6d. per yard—2. That the said bounty be 
commends it to this House to take the | paid out of any monies arising from any 
same into their consideration, and to en- | of the duties and revenues under the ma- 
able his majesty to give them such assist- | nagement of the commissioners of the cus- 
ance, as may be a proper reward and en- | toms in England and Scotland—3. That 
couragement.”? it is proper, in order to enable the linen | 
manufacturers of Great Britain and Ire- 
land to work up their manufactures with 
more advantage, that the duties, now pay- 
able upon the importation of foreign raw 
or brown linen yarns, and spruce or Mus- . 
covy yarns, be taken off.” | 


This Message being referred to the 
Committee of Supply, they voted 115,000/. 
upon that account, and 5,000/. to sir Wil- 
lam Johnson in America, whom his ma- 
jesty had lately created a baronet for his 
good services. The report of the intention 
of France to invade Great Britain increas- 
ing every day, it was thought absolutely 
necessary to augment the army. It was 
with this view, that 92,0007. had been 
voted by the Committee of Supply for the 
ten new regiments of foot ; and upon ano- 
ther estimate, presented by lord Barring- 
ton, 49,628/. was voted for defraying the 
charges of eleven troops of light deaccons 
for 1756, and 81,178/. for the charge of a 
regiment of foot to be raised in America 
for 1756. The total of the Supply granted 
old session, amounted to 7,229,117/. 4s. 


od the third Resolution, the follow- 
ing Debate took place: 


Lord Strange: . 


Sir; by all the best writers upon 
trade and manufactures it has been id 
down as an indisputable maxim, that the 
materials for manufacture ought to be al- 
lowed to be imported duty-free ; and this 
maxim we have in so. many instances 
wisely adopted, that I am surprized the 
resolution | am to conclude with, has not 
been long since taken in this country. It 
is not, it is true, a great many years. since 
the first principles of trade begun to be 
understood in this kingdom; for until 
some time after the Revolution, even our 
native produce and manufactures, all ex- 
cept fich, id a heavy duty upon exporta- 
tion, and the most useful materials for ma- 
nufacture paid a duty upon importation : 
even with regard to our fish, it was not 
until the 12th of Charles 2, that they were 
freed from any duty upon exportation : 
and since the Revolution it has been but 
by slow degrees, and at different and dis- 
‘tant reprises, that we have come the length 
we are now arrived at. The first step we 
made towards freeing from all duties the 
exportation of our own commodities, or 
the importation of those foreign materials 
that are necessary: for our manufactures, 
was in the session of the Srd and 4th of 
William and Mary, when for the encou- 
ragement of the breeding and feeding of 
cattle, beef, pork or hogs-flesh, butter, 
cheese and candles, were by an act then 
passed, freed from all customs and i 
sitions upon exportation ; for as to the free 
exportation of corn, and the bounty there- 
upon, granted by an act of the 1st of Wil- 
liam and Mary, I must look upon it only 
as a recompence granted to the landhold- 
ers, for the heavy land tax which then be- 
gan to be laid upon them, and was really 


Debate in the Commons on taking off 
the Duties on Foreign Linen Yarns.* | 
February 3. The Committee of the whole 
House, to whom it was referred to consider 
of the State of the Linen Manufactures of 
Great Britain and Ireland, came to the 
following Resolutions : 

J. “ That it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee, that it is proper, for the encou- 
Tagement of the British and Irish linen 
manufactures, that a bounty be allowed 
upon the exportation of British and Irish 
coarse linens from this kingdom, of one 
halfpenny for every yard of such linens as 

be under the value of 5d. per yard, 
and of 1d. for every yard of such linens of 
the value of 5d. per yard, and under the 
Value of 6d. per yard; and of 14d. for every 


premiams! The three taxes proposed were on 
pe on bricks and tiles, on cards and dice. 
heearthquake has made us 980 good, that the 
Ministry might have burned the latter in 
Smithfield if they bad pleased. The bricks 
they were forced to give up, and consented gra. 
Gously to accept 70,000/. on ale-houses, in- 
Sead of 30,000/. on bricks. They had nearly 
been forced to extend the duty on plate beyond 
10l. carrying the restriction by a majority of 
only two. . ; 


- * From the London Magazine. ~ _, 
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_ rather a discouragement to our manufac- 
tures. 

From the $rd_of William and Mary to 
the 11th of king William, we never thought 
of any new law for encouraging the ex- 

ortation of our own commodities by free- 
ing them from duties; but in the session 
of the 11th and 12th of that king an act 
was passed, whereby all our woollen ma- 
nufactures, and all sorts of corn and grain, 
as also bread, biscuit and meal, were de- 
clared to be free from any duty upon ex- 
portation; and at last by an act of the 8th 
of his late majesty’s reign, all goods and 
merchandizes of the product or manufac- 
ture of Great Britain, except such as were 
therein particularly and expressly except- 
ed, were declared to be free from paying 
any subsidy or other duty whatsoever upon 
exportation. And as the goods therein 
excepted were all of them either materials 
for manufacture, or such as were proper 
or necessary for carrying on manufactures, 
so by the same wise act almost all foreign 
materials used for dying were made free 
from paying any duty upon importation, 
_and the subsidy of soundlage upon re-ex- 
portation reduced to 6d. for ribet 20s. 
value, according to the rates settled by 
that act. 

By the same act, Sir, some other very 
beneficial .regulations were made, but one 
of them, J think, ought to have been car- 
ried further : what J mean is the regula- 
tion relating to beaver skins, by which the 
duty upon the importation of that material 
for manufacture was indeed very much re- 
duced, but as it is a material so absolutely 
necessary for our manufacture of hats of 
any tolerable fineness, I think the duty 
upon importation ought to have been en- 
tirely abolished, at least with regard to all 
beaver skins imported from our own plan- 
tations; or if any small duty had been 
continued, no drawback upon the export- 
ation ought to have been allowed; for as 
the law now stands, all beaver skins, ex- 
ported without any sort of manufacture, 
are to be allowed a drawback of one moiety 
of the duties paid upon importation; but 
# manufactured into hats, and then ex- 

rted, no part of the duty is to be drawn 

ack, which gives an advantage to the fo- 
‘reign manufacturer of hats that our own 
‘home manufacturer can no way entitle 
-himself to. This is a sort of solecism in 
our mercantile politics which we have been 
guilty of, and could not indeed avoid, with 
respect to several other materials for ma- 
q@utacture as well as beaver skins; and 
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though the duty upon them was very 
much reduced by the act I have mention- 
ed, yet it had so enhanced, and does still 
continue to enhance the price of hats ma- 
nufactured in this country, that the French 
and Dutch have gained a of the 
foreign trade from us, and would by this. 
time have supplied even our home con- 
sumption, if the importation of hats had 
not been expressly prohibited: nay, some 
of our own plantations in America had 
carried the manufacture to such a height, 
that we were obliged to have recourse to 
a very dangerous regulation for putting a 
stop to it: when I say this, every gentle- 
man must suppose I mean the act passed 
in the 5th of his present majesty, by which 
it was enacted, That no hats or felts, f- 
nished or unfinished, should be shipped in 
any of the British plantations, or loaded 
upon any horse or carriage, with intent to 
be exported out of any one of the said 
British plantations, under the penalty of 
500/. for every offence, and 40%. upon 
every person assisting therein, besides for- 
feiture of the goods. 
This, Sir, I call a dangerous regulation, 
and I call it so because of the fatal effects 
that may, by such regulations, be at last 
produced ; for if the affection of sol 9 
ple in the plantations should ever be alien- 
ated from their mother country, it will 
by such selfish and unnatural regulations 
as this. We may, it is true, by such re- 
straints as this prevent our own planta- 
tions from becoming our rivals, and under- 
selling us in foreign markets, but we can- 
not prevent foreign nations from doing 50; 
and if our own plantations are able to un- 
derwork and undersell us in any sort 0 
manufacture, some foreign nation will cer- 
tainly be able to do. the same, and ¥! 
regard to that manufacture will as certainly 
drive us at last out of every foreign mar- 
ket, by which means we shall entirely lose 
that branch of trade, whereas 1t might 
have been preserved to us, had we allow 
our plantations to carry it on: I say to ths 
Sir, because I must still look upoD Fr ul 
people in our plantations, notwithstan . 
their great distance, as a part of ourse’v #6 
We should never, therefore, endeavour 
prevent our own people in any part © pe 
ritish dominions from carrying, hs y 
w 


: I sa : 
sort of manufacture straints) 


never endeavour to do so DY tg 
but by enabling the people of this : i 
to underwork and undersell the peop - 
our plantations, as well as in every shat é 
part of the world; and ] must add, 


U 
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thishad been duly attended to in former 
times, it would never have been in the 
power of France to have established their 
woollen manufactures, so far as to have 
become our rivals at any foreign market 
inthe world. On the contrary, it would 
hardly have been possible for them to have 
prevented our fine woollen manufactures 
from being clandestinely run into and con- 
sumed in their own country; whereas, if 
they go on with the same success for 50 or 
60 years to come, as they have done for 
50 or 60 years past, it will hardly be pos- 
sible for us to prevent their fine woollen 
manufactures from being smuggled into 
and consumed in this kingdom. 
Ihave troubled you, Sir, with these ge- 
feral remarks upon the nature of trade 
and manufactures, that every gentleman 
at from thence see, how dangerous it is 
to load any material for manufacture with 
aduty upon importation, especially those 
sorts of materials which in the manufac- 
ture are so mixed with others, or so much 
altered from their original form, that it is 
impossible to know or distinguish them, 
which renders ‘it impossible to allow a 
drawback upon their exportation; and 
after having made this danger so manifest, 
Imay now presume to say, that I am sur- 
ieee how we have so long continued to 
oad the importation of foreign linen yarn 
with such a heavy duty as must very much 
enhance the price of all sorte of our linen 
manufacture, and consequently must ren- 
der it impossible for us to find a vent for it 
atany foreign market. This disadvantage 
we did, indeed, become sensible of a few 
years since, and therefore by an act of the 
24th of his present majesty, a considerable 
abatement was made in the duties payable 
upon the importation of this necessary 
rabsiee I say necessary, Sir, because 
rom the accounts upon our table it ap- 
pears, that large quantities of it have been 
imported, both before and since that abate- 
oo was made, which could not certainly 
ne happened if our own spinners could 
‘ve furnished our manufacturers with all 
.. Sorts, and as much of every sort of 
Si, yarn as they had occasion for. 
Si then it appears, Sir, that foreign 
Peis eke 18 a material so absolutely ne- 
ey ee Or carrying on, much more for 
ra Alaa and extending our home manu- 
banks ee should it remain sub- 
uty upon importation? I 
rane uty ; for. though 1d. a lb. 
it 2 i ich is the duty still payable, be 
oderate duty upon fine linen yarn, 
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it is a most heavy duty upon the coarse 
sort, being above 15/. per cent. from 
whence we may easily see the reason why . 
it is impossible for our manufacturers to 
sell their linens so cheap as a foreign ma- 
nufacturer may sell his linens of the same 
sort ; for if the former pays 15/. per cent. 
for his material more than the latter, be- 
sides laying out of his money from the 
time he purchases his material, to the time 
he sells his manufacture, he must either 
deal at a much less profit, or he must sell 
his manufacture at least 15/. per cent. 
dearer, and consequently can never sell at 
any market where the other can appear as 
his rival. This is so evident, Sir, that we _ 
can never expect to sell any of our linens 
at a foreign market, whilst there is any 
duty payable upon the importation of fo- 
reign linen yarn, even though the boun- 
ties now proposed should be granted and 
regularly paid ; and without granting such 
bounties, a total prohibition of the import- 
ation or wear of foreign linens, if it were 
eee to render it effectual, would only 

e laying a heavy tax, a tax of at least 
15 or 202. per cent. upon all consumers of 
linen, in proportion to their consumption, 
within the British dominions. 

After having thus demonstrated, Sir, if 
figures can be allowed to demonstrate, 
that we can never think of sending any 
linen of our home manufacture toa foreign 
market, or even of supplying our home 
consumption, without doing by foreign 
linen yarn as we have already done by se- 
veral other materials for manufacture, that 
is to say, declaring it free from all duties 
and impositions upon importation, I may 
venture to make a motion, which might 
otherwise appear to be unpopular, and 
which is, That in order to enable the linen 
manufacturers of Great Britain and Ire- 
land to work up their manufactures with | 
more advantage, the duties now payable 
upon the importation of foreign raw or 
brown linen yarns, and Spruce or Muscovia 
yarns, ought to be taken off. 


Mr. Vyner : 


Sir; I shall agree with the noble 
lord, that we ought to avoid, as much as 
possible, the laying of any duty upon the 
foreign materials for manufacture, pro- 
vided he means raw materials, or materials 
in their original natural form, without any 
improvement by manufacture, if that im- 
provement be such as may be made by 
our own people after it is imported; and 
this maxim, even in this, confined sense, 
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has one very general exception ; for if the 
material be of such a sort as may be pro- 
duced in any part of the British dominions, 
it may be proper to load the importation 
of it with a small duty, in order to encou- 
rage and promote the increase of our own 
produce. This, Sir, is what common. 
sense must dictate to every gentleman who 
considers the nature of trade and manu- 
factures, and it has been pretty uniformly 
observed, ever since the members of our 
legislature began to turn their thoughts to 
that subject. Our necessities, indeed, 
have of late been such, or pretended to be 
such, that we have been obliged to tax 
almost every thing that can be imported ; 
but in general I may observe, that when a 
tax has been laid upon the importation of 
any raw material, a higher tax, or an ad- 
ditional tax, has been Jaid upon the impor- 
tation of that material in part manufac- 
tured. Thus, thrown silk pays a much 
heavier duty upon importation than raw 
silk: cotton yarn pays a much heavier 
duty than cotton wool: and tanned hides 
or skins pay a much heavier duty than 
untanned bic es or skins. And the rough 
or undressed flax has been long since freed 
from any duty upon importation, for the 
encouragement of our linen manufacture ; 

t we never before now thought of free- 
Ing it from any duty, when manufactured 
into yarn even of the coarsest sort; be- 
cause no yarn of any kind was ever before 
conadered as a material for manufacture, 
and certainly deserves much less to be 
considered as a material for manufacture 
than tanned leather or hides, as the ma- 
nufacturing of flax into yarn, even of the 
coarsest sort, costs a great deal more, and 
employs a much greater number of hands, 
than the tanning of hides ; and the weaving 
and bleaching of linen does not add so 
much to the value of the yarn, as may be 
added to the value of tanned hides, by 
working them up into several sorts of 
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produced in sufficient quantities within our 
own dominions, may be subjected to a 
tax upon importation, or a bounty ouglit 


.to be given upon their home-production ; 


that foreign muterials, improved by any 
sort of manufacture, ought to be taxed in 
proportion to their improvement ; and that 
all sorts of foreign goods, completely ma- 
nufactured, may be taxed upon importa. 
tion, and ought to be highly taxed, if not 
prohibited, when they are such as interfere 
with any of our home manufactures. 
These rules, I say, Sir, are dictated by 
common sense, and have been generally 
observed by our legislature, though I can- 
not say that they have been always 50 
exactly observed as they ouglit to have 
been, because in our methods of taxation 
we have often thought of nothing but that 
of raising a sum of money for the public 
service, without any regard to the trade 
or manufactures of our country ; and even 
when we have deigned to take the trade 
and manufactures of our country into our 
consideration, we have been too often di- 
rected by whim, or by the self-interested 
views of some particular set of men. 
This, Sir, was plainly the case in the 
year 1730, when we made the importation 
of rough or undressed flax free from any 
sort of duty; for though it be a raw ma- 
terial absolutely necessary for many sorts 
of manufactyres, it is a material of which 
a sufficient quantity might be produced in 
Great Britain, Ireland, and our American 
plantations, and it is a material, or pro- 
duce, more profitable than any thing that 
can be produced by agriculture ; for it has 
been computed, that an acre of land, b 
the pecuncne of wheat, cannot, one wit 
another, produce above the valug of 3/. 5s. 
yearly; whereas an acre of land, by the 
production of flax, may, one with another, 
produce to the value of 6/. yearly. For 
this reason we ought either to have left 
the importation of foreign rough flax sub- 


leather manufacture; nor is the number of | ject to some small duty, or we ought to 


hands employed in the former so large as 
the number of hands that must be em- 
ployed in the latter. 

From our general practice therefore, 
Sir, as well as from common sense, we 
may with regard to our imports lay down 
these rules, that foreign materials, which 
cannot be produced in our own country In 
sufficient quantities, ought not to be sub- 
jected to any tax, or a bounty ought to be 
given upon the exportation of the manu- 
facture, equal to the tax upon the mate- 
rial; that foreign materials which can be 


have granted some small bounty upon 
such as was produced at home, or impo 

from Ireland, or our plantations in Ame- 
rica; but the interest of the linen manu- 
facturers and sail-makers then prevailed 
over the interest of the landholders, and 
our regard for the public’ revenue pre- 
vailed, as it often does, over our regard 
for the true interest of our country. By 
the former prevalency we were induced to 
render the importation of foreign rough 
flax quite free from any duty, to the dis- 
couragement of our own production of that 
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useful material; and by the latter, we were 
faba from granting any bounty as a 
lance to that discouragement. | 
The case was again the same, Sir, in 
1751, with respect to foreign linen yarn ; 
for though the duty then payable upon 
the coarse sorts of foreign raw linen yarn 
was too high, the duty then payable upon 
the fine sorts of foreign raw linen yarn was 
far from being so: on the contrary, upon 


that of the finest sorts it was renlly too 


low; because eve 


sort of linen yarn is 


_ improvement of the rough material b 


ae ee 


manufacture, and an improvement whic 

may be made oy our own people; there- 
fore by the third rule I have before stated, 
it not only may, but ought to be made 
tubject to a tax upon importation ; and as 
the importation is greater in proportion as 
the yarn is.finer, therefore by the same 
rule the tax upon importation ought to be 
higher in proportion. But we took the 
direct contrary course; for we reduced 
very much the tax upon the fine sorts of 
foreign raw linen yaro, and but very little 
that upon the coarse sorts, by subjecting 
ll sorts of foreign raw linen yarn to one 
and the same duty, that is to say, to ld. 
per pound weight upon importation, so 
that the sorts of linen yarn, which are fit 
fot making cloth of three, four, or five 
thillmgs a yard, now pay no higher duty 
Upon importation, than the sorts that are 
ft only for making cloth of three, four, or 
ive pence a yard. This surely was a 


' sdlecism in our mercantile politics, if ever 


there was one, and a solecism we must 
been led into either by inattention, 

ot by whim, or perhaps by the superior in- 
lerest of our manufacturers of fine linens, 
or lien and cotton manufactures. But 
heither the one nor the other had then 
lnterest enough, nor do I believe that they 
ever could have interest enough, to make us 
tansgress all the rules of sound policy, by 
rendering the importation of all foreign raw 
linen i bile free from any duty whatsoever ; 
therefore I must suspect, that the present 
Motion proceeds from, and will underhand 
supported by an interest far superior 

to that of any set of men in this kingdom, 
[ am persuaded that the noble lord 


who made it, and many of those who-now. 


tem to favour it, have been so far misled 

% to believe, that what they propose will 

end to the advantage of the trade and 

manufactures of their country. 
This, Sic, they may have been. the more 

eaily induced to believe, as it will: most 

Cenainly tend to the immediate advantage 
(VOL. XV. 
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of all our great manufacturers, and of all 
our weavers of linen, or of any manufac- 
ture mixed with linen yarn, and may for 
a year or two reduce the price of all home- 
made manufactures, or otherwise v 
much increase the profits of the manufac 
turers. But, alas! Sir, what will become 
of those multitudes of poor creatures in 
Great Britain and Ireland, who now sup= 
ort theniselves by spinning fine or coarsé 
meh yarn? They have not money to em- 
ploy a solicitor or agent to draw up a pe- 
tition for them to this House, much less to 
employ counsel to plead their cause be- 
fore us; but whilst I have a seat here the 
poor shall always find in me an advocate to 
the utmost of my abilities, and, for their 
sakes, I wish that my bilities were much 
more extensive than I could ever pretend 
to. By the multitude of your taxes upon | 
all the conveniences, arid, upon many of 
the necessaries of life, and by your bound- 
less circulation of paper credit, which will | 
certainly some day prove fatal to this 
country, you have made living, or ever 
subsisting, in this country su expensive, 
that it is impossible for our poor to work 
or labour at so cheap 4 rate as they do in 
many or most countries of Europé, espee 
cially in Germany; and now instead 
thinking how to enable them to subsist at 
a less expence, you are going to deprive 
multitudes of them of the only means they 
have of subsisting at all; for this will bé 
the infallible consequence of what is now 
proposed. The poor spinners, who can 
subsist for 2d. a day, may certainly sell 
the yarn they spin at a less price than can 
be done by those who cannot possibly sub- 
sist under 3d*a day. In Germany, Po- 
land, and Russia, their poorest sort of 
pech may, and do subsist pretty com- 
ortably, if they can earn 2d. & day: but 
in Great Britain, the poorest creatures we 
have cannot possibly subsist, and provide 
themselves with the coarsest sort of clothes, 
linen, and shoes, and fire and candle when 
necessary, if they do not earn at least 3d. a 


day. 

What is the reason of this difference, 
Sir? It is not owing to the luxury or ex- 
travagance of our industrious poor, as has 
been most uncharitably, as well as falsely 
suggested: it is owing to the taxes to 
which we have most unwisely, as well as _ 
cruelly subjected the very poorest sort of 
our people : if they drink a pint of small 
beer, they must pay a tax upon the malt 
of which the liquor is made; and as they 
must have their small beer from one who 

[2X] 
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brews to sell, they must pay no less than 
six different excises upon the liquor after 
jt is brewed, and a seventh upon the hops 
yaade use of in brewing it. If they have 
a.clean shirt or shift once in a week, they 
must pay two excises upon the soap and 
starch made use of in washing it: if they 
have a pair of new shoes once in a year, 
they must pay two excises upon the Jeather 
employed in making them: if they work 
by candle or lamp-light, as they must do 
in the winter time, they must pay two 
excises upon the candles they burn, and 
even upon the gil they burn in their lamps 
they must pay a duty, unless our whale- 
ed can furnish us with as much as we 

ave occasion for: and, lastly, for the salt 
they must make use of for seasoning any 
' thing they can get to eat, they must pa 
two excises. To all which we must add, 
that they must contribute something to- 
wards the payment of all the taxes that 
are paid, by those that are employed in 
making or retailing any of these necessa- 
ries of life. And what adds greatly to the 
distress of our industrious poor is, that 
most of our nobility and gentry now live 
in London, and our other great cities 
during the winter, and spend a great part 
of the summer at Bath, Tunbridge, or 
other such places of amusement; so that 
‘our poor can get little or no addition to 
their subsistence from the hospitality or 
charity of their rich neighbours in the 
country. 

When these things are considered, Sir, 
can we be surprised at its not being possi- 
ble for our poor spinners to afford to sell 
their linen yarn so cheap, as the same sort 
of yarn may be sold in Germany, Poland 
and Russia? On the contrary, may we not 
be surprised that they have been able to 
spin any linen yarn at all for sale? And 
yet itis certain, that by means of the duty 
fons upon the importation of foreign 

inen yarn, Our own spinners have hitherto 
been enabled to furnish yarn for a consi- 
derable ‘part of our home consumption ; 
for before the lowering of the duty in 
1751, there was not any very considerable 
quantity of foreign raw linen yarn im- 
ported annually into this kingdom, so that 
the far greatest part of our home-made 
Jinens must have been with yarn of our 
own spinning; and some years since it 
was computed from the number of our 
people in Britain, Ireland, and the planta- 
tions, and the quantity of linen of all sorts 
that each person might be supposed to 
Consume yearly; I say, it was computed 
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from thence, that there was 87,500,000 
yards of linen consumed yearly by the 
people in Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
plantations ; and to answer this consump- 
tion, it appeared from the custom-house 
books, that there was at medium but 
$2,000,000 of yards of foreign linen of all 
sorts imported yearly, consequently there 
must have been 55,500,000 yards of linen 
then made yearly in Britain, Ireland, and the 
plantations, the far greatest part of which 
was certainly before 1751, made with yarn 
of our own spinning. Since that time in- 
deed, the importation of foreign raw linen 
yarn has increased, and as it appears from 
the accounts upon our table that our ex- 
portation of linen has not increased, it isa 
demonstration, as clear as can be made by 
figures, that many of. our spinners must 
already have been thrown out of that em- 
ployment, by our lowering the duties upon 
the importation of foreign raw linen yarn 
in 1751. ; 
This, I say, Sir, is a demonstration, and 
if this, in so short a time, demonstratively 
appears to have been the consequence of 
our lowering the duties upon the importa- 
tion of foreign raw linen yarn, what must 
the consequence be of our abolishing those 
duties altogether? Must not the conse- 
quence necessarily be, that in a few years 
we shall have no spinners of linen yarn in 
the British dominions, either for home 
consumption or exportation; and if we 
have no spinners, it is certain that we can 
have no producers of flax. These two fatal 
consequences of what is now proposed are 
so certain, and at the same time so ev!- 
dent, that 1 am surprised, they do not 
strike every gentleman at first view. 
shall admit, Sir, that whilst our linen ma- 
nufacturers are obliged to pay more for 
their yarn than is paid by the foreign ma- 
nufacturer for the same sort of yarn, It 
will be impossible for us to export any 0 
our home-made linens to a foreign market ; 
but shall we aim at ee the profit 
upon weaving and bleaching linens for 8 
foreign market, by giving up the dea 0 
producing and preparing the flax, and 0 
spinning it into yarn, both for the foreign 
market and for our home consumption: 
Or shall we aim at acquiring the Phe 
fits upon weaving and bleaching 


32,000,000 of yards now imported for pe : 
consumption, by giving up the profits pe 
producing and preparing ayes ia 
spun for we 
at home. 


and spinning all the yarn, 
produced, prepared and 
55,300,000 yards now made 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


te ome 
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This, I think, no man in his right senses 
would chuse, even supposing that our 
hopes of acquiring were as certain, as the 
danger of losing would be inevitable, 
should this proposition be agreed to; be- 
eause in producing and preparing the 
flax, and spinning the yarn, a much 
greater number of Ls abe are employed, 
than in weaving and bleaching the cloth, 
and because the national profit got by the 
former is two or three times as much as 
can be got by the latter. 

But now, Sir, E must observe, that our 
hopes of acquiring what is aimed at are 
very precarious, and‘that our aiming at it 
in the way proposed may end in depriving 
us of a | denibagl to make any linen cloth, 
either for the foreign market, or for our 
consumption. By thus furnishing our- 
selves with foreign linen yarn, we shall in 
afew years have not so much as one spin- 
ner of linen yarn left, nor so much as one 
und of flax produced in Britain, Ire- 
d, or our plantations in America; and 
foreign princes will, by that time, see so 
much raw linen yarn carried out of the 
country, that they may probably be there- 
by induced to prohibit the exportation of 
t, or to load it with a heavy duty upon 
exportation. Russia has already begun ; 
for no linen yarn can be carried out of that 
country without a licence from the govern- 
ment; and few, if any such licences 
would then ever be granted. Poland 
would soon think of the same regulation, 
which might be the more easily carried 
into execution, as they have but one port 
om whence their yarn could be carried 
to Great Britain. “The princes of Ger- 
many would all, not excepting so much as 
one, follow the same example; and our 
, Jen weavers, being then all thrown quite 
idle, must come upon the parish, or re- 
move to those countries where they could 
find employment. We should then be 
obliged to have all the linen we consume 
rom foreign countries, which would con- 
siderably raise its price; for every one 
ows, that the late increase of our linen 
manufacture has greatly reduced the price 
ef all foreign linens ; and let gentlemen 
ae what a ruin it would bring upon 
F country, were we obliged to purchase 
°urscore millions of yards of foreign linen 
ribs much nights price than we pay for it 
: Present. I hope our linen manufac- 
Ters wilt seriously Jay this to heart, and 
what ee examine the consequences of 
aley now apply for ; if they do, Iam 

sure, th . 
» they will give over pursuing a short- 
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lived present advantage, that may so pro- 
bably end in the ruin of themselves as well 
as of their country. re ar 
To conclude, Sir, if the proposition now. 
made should be agreed to, I should be 
against granting any bounty upon the ex- 
portation of any sort of linen manufac- 
ture, because two thirds at least of that 
bounty will‘ go towards the support of 
foreigners, who, upon the next turn of af- 
fairs in Europe, may be our declared ene- 
mies, and who never did, nor I believe 
ever will, shew us any friendship, without 
making us pay dearly for the friendship 
they shew; and, at the same time, by 
granting this support to foreigners, you 
will reduce to the utmost misery and dis- 
tress, many thousands of your own peo- 
ple, who now support themselves, though 
poorly, by dane sotne sort of linen 
arn; therefore if you are resolved to 
abolish alt the duties now payable upon 
the importation of foreign raw linen yarn, ° 
and at the same time to grant bounties far 
the encouragement of our linen. manufac- 
ture, k hope you will grant those bounties 
upon the home-spun finen yarns, in pro- 
portion to their respective fineness, and to 
be paid upon certificates from the parson 
or minister, and the parish-officers of each 
respective parish where they were spun. 
Very small bounties of this kind would put 
our poor upon an equal footing with fo- 
reign spinners, and it would be an en- 
couragement to every branch of thie 
linen manufacture. | 
be an encouragement to the producing 
of flax in every part of the British domi- 
nions; and it would put it out of the 
power of any forcign state to disturb, 
much less to annihilate, our linen manue 
facture, which they may do whenever they 
please, as long as we must have the prin- 
cipal material of that mariufacture from fo- 
reign countries. It was this considera- 
tion that has made us of late give so great 
encouragement to the importation of navak 
stores from America, and it was a wise 
consideration ; but if that was a wise con- 
sideration, what shall we say of the propo- 
sition now made to us, which will in a few 
years put us so much in the power of fo- 
reigners, with regard to our linen manu- 
facture, that we must have from them not. 
only the rough material, but two thirds of 
the labour necessary for the manufacture 
What others may say of such a proposi- 
tion, I do not know; but all I shall say of 
it at present is, Sir, that I shall most 
heartily give it my negative. 


t would likewise -~ 
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. Lord Hillsborough : 


Sir; if we were to allow nothing 
to be called a material for manufacture 
but what is in its original native form, even 
flax itself could not be called a material 
for manufacture; for it is never imported 
In its original native form, but must al- 
ways undergo some sort of manufacture 
before it can be imported, or transported 
any where from the place of its growth. 
This must convince us that several things 
may be called materials, notwithstanding 
their having undergone some sort of ma- 
nufacture, especially when by a further 
manufacture the value of them may be 
very much increased; and for this very 
reason yarn of all kinds has always been 
considered by the legislature as a material 
or manufacture, The exportation of 
woollen yarn has, we know, been prohi- 
bited ever since we first began to prohibit 
the exportation of our wool, which is a 
proof of its having been always deemed a 
material for manufacture; and notwith- 
standing the regard we have always had, 
and always ought to have, for the public 
revenue, yet in the 12th of his present 
majesty, we found it necessary for the en- 
Couragement of our woollen manufacture 
_to abolish al] the duties payable upon the 
importation of woollen or bay yara from 
Ireland, which is another proof of our le- 
gislature having always looked upon 
woollen yarn only as a material for our 
woollen manufacture; and though great 
quantities of woullen yarn have been since 
imported from Ireland, yet we have never 
heard of any complaint, that multitudes 
of our British spinners have been thereby 
thrown out of employment, which is, I 
think, a demonstration that our great 
_ Woollen manufacturers have been thereby 
enabled to set up a greater number of 
looms, and to sell for exportation much 
larger quantities of woollen manufactures 
yearly. 

Now, Sir, if woollen yarn is to be con- 
sidered only as a material for our woollen 
manufacture, 1 should be glad to know 
. why linen yarn is not be considered as a 
material for our linen manufacture. 
sure, that by weaving, bleaching, and 
dressing, a much greater addition is made 
to the value of linen yarn, than is generally 
made by weaving, dying, and dressing, to 
the value of woollen yarn, because it re- 
quires much more time and labaur to 
bleach linen, than to dye any sort of woollen 


cloth, and the materials necessary for the 
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former cost as much as the materials ne- 
cessary for the latter, if we except some 
few of the most expensive colours ; there. 
fore all sorts of raw linen yarn ought to 
be looked on as a material for manufac- 
ture, rather than any sort of woollen yarn, 
and consequently the importation thereof 
deserves more the indulgence of the legis- 
lature ; which is confirmed by the prac- 
tice of all our neighbouring countries, and 
even of those where the nature of trade 
and manufactures is best understood. In 
France the exportation of their linen yarn 
is expressly prohibited, and the importa. 
tion of linen cloth of all kinds is in a man- 
ner prohibited by the heavy duties that 
are laid upon it; but as to linen yarn they 
not only allow but encourage the impor. 
tation of it from all countries. In the 
Austrian Netherlands large quantities of 
linen yarn are yearly imported, which are 
manufactured into linen cloth for their own 
consumption as well as for exportation, 
and also into chequered and striped linena 
for the Spanish and Portugal trade, or 
into bed-ticks for exportation to Britaig 
and Ireland. And in Holland -they are 
so far from disallowing or discouraging the 
importation of linen yarn, that ¢onsidera- 
ble quantities of linen cloth are yearly 
brought thither from Germany, and after 
being there bleached and dressed, are exe 
ported, and sold in foreign countries under 
the name of what we call Dutch Hollands; 
for the Dutch are so wise as to catch at 
every manufacture by which their people 
can make an advantage, and when they 
cannot ingross the whole of the manufac- 
ture of any particular sort of commodity, 
they content themselves with as much 
it as they can lay hold of, which we bad 
some years since a notable instance of in 
the case of our white-woollen cloths, which. 
were exported to Holland, and after being 
dyed there, were exported to other coun- 
tries; and this practice became so fre 
quent, that at last, in 1708, we were forced 
to lay a duty of 5s. upon every white 
woollen cloth, called broad cloth, that 
should afterwards be exported to foreiga 
countries. . 7 
In short, Sir, I bélieve, there 1s no cours 
try in Europe besides,thia, where raw a 
yarn is prohibited to be imported, or loa 
ed with any duty upon importation; bus 
in France it is expressly prohibited to be 
exported, and in Russia it is prohibited to 
be exported without a licence from the 
government; fram whence we must ¢0As 
clude, that ia all our neighbouring co¥h= 
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tries it is looked on as a material for ma- | nufacturer, above what is paid for an equal 


nufacture; and consequently, according 
to one of the rules laid down by the hon. 
entleman hiuaself, the free importation of 
it ought to be allowed, if we find that it 
cannot be produced in sufficient quantities 
by our own people. The only fact, there- 
fore, we have to enquire into upon this 
occasion is, whether our own spinners have 


hitherto been able to produce such quan- 


tities of linen yarn as were gufficient for 
answering the demand of all our linen mar 
pufacturers ; and the great quantities of for 
reign linen yarn that have been yearly im- 
ported, even under the present high 
duties, is an incontestible proof that this 
tion must be angwered in the negative. 
hat was the reasan why we formerly 
granted bounties upon the exportation of 
home-made linena? Was it not because 
ve found, from the great.quantities of fo- 
reign linens yearly imported, that our own 
linen manufacturers could not, or would 
not, sell their cloth so cheap as foreign 
linens, or could not make such quantities 
ai were sufficient for our home consump- 
tion, and much lesa for answering the de- 
mand of our merchanta who trade to 
Africa, America, Spain, and Portugal? 
Therefore to induce more of our people 
to engage in that manufacture, we grant- 
ed those bounties. And is not this the 
1 why we are now to revive those 
bounties? “Rut ig it possible to suppose, 
our linen manufacturers can make 
greater quantities of linen, without being 
supplied with greater quantities of linen 
pai Or that they can export any of their 
nens, if they pay a higher price for the 
yarn than can be made copa to them by 
¢ bounties they are to receive upon ex- 
portation ? 
., Uet ws see, Sir, how the case will stand 
ve grant the bounties proposed, without 
lishing the duties now payable upon 
© Importation of foreign linen yarn. 
fom our Custom-house books it appears, 
t large quantities of foreign linen yarn 
re 'wported when no bounties were 
Sheers Upon the exportation of home- 
* ‘inens, consequently if yau increase 
quantity of home-made linens, which 
c*ttainly your design, if you have any 
>» iN granting these bounties, a pro- 
fines € greater quantity of foreign 
yam must be imported, and the in- 
must b quantity of home-made linens 
© exported, in order to entitle it to 
a punty: But if the advanced price 


~ reign yarn by the British ma- 


Y 


Wwe 


uantity of the same sort af yarn by the 
oreign manufacturer, exceeds the bounty 
which the former may entitle himself to. 
by the exportation of the linen eloth he 
makes of that yarn, he cannot sell so cheap 
at a foreign market as the foreige manu- 
facturers may do, consequently be can 
neither export, nor make any for exporta- 
tion; and therefore cannot by these 
bounties be induced to increase his manus 
facture ; so that by granting these bounties 
you will do nothing, unless you at the 
same time abolish the duties payable upoe 
the importation of foreign linen yarn ; and 
thus by endeavouring to ingroas the spine 
ning as well ag the weaving and bleaching 
of linens for exportation, you will loge 
both the spinning, and the weaving and 
bleaching of all the linens you may here- 
after export, and of a considerable: pers 
haps the greatest. part of what you must 
hereafter consume. 

Having thus shewn, Sir, that if the ad- 
vanced price paid by the British manufac- 
turer for hia yarn, exceeds the bounty he 
is to receive upon the exportation of hig 
home-made linens; the baunties now pro- 
posed to be granted can be of no significa~ 
tion, the next question we are to consider. 
is, whether this advanced price will ex- 
ceed the bounty ; and this, | think, cannot. 
be made a question, if the present duties 
upon foreign linen yarn are to be conti- 
nued, at least with respect to all linens of 
5d. a yard, or under, which makes the 
principal branch of our linen exportation 
to our own colonies in America, or to 
Spain and Portugal for their colonies im 
that quarter of the world, as this is the 
only sort made use of for covering the ne- 
groes. Now supposing, that a yard of this 
sort of linen will require but halfa pound 
of yarn, the duty upon that half pound of 
yarn is a halfpenny, to which we must add 
the expence of bringing the yarn into this. 
kingdom, and this upon such coarse yarm 
we may reckon @ darthing yaore. 
the British manufacturer of coarse linens 
must pay three farthings for every half 

ound of yarn he makes use of, more 
is paid by the foreign manufacturer for an 
equal quantity of the same sort of yarn: I 
say, for every half pound he makes use of ; 
because if he purchase homespun 
yarn cheaper than foreign, he would use . 
none of the latter, and the pressing demand. 
for the former will always ge up at a& 
high a price as the latter can here be sold 
for. . Consequently, supposing he could. 
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_ have weaving and bleaching as cheap as it 
can be had abroad, yet every yard otf his 
linen willcost him three farthings morethan 
it costs the foreign manufacturer; and as 
he is to have but a halfpenny bounty upon 
exportation, it is evident, that the advanced 

rice paid by the British manufacturer for 
Fis yarn, exceeds the bounty he is to re- 
ceive upon exportation; which excess 
being at least a farthing upon every yard, 
will be upon all such linens at least 5 per 
cent. cost, more than foreign linens are 
loaded with; and this additional cost will 
render it impossible for him to sell his 
linens so cheap at any foreign market as 
foreign linens of the same sort may there 
be sold, which of course will prevent its 
being possible for our British manufacturers 
to export any of their home-made linens, 

-#f the present duty upon such foreign linen 
yarn be continued. 

' But, Sir, if you abolish this duty, and 
allow raw linen yarn to be imported duty 
free, the peunty proposed to be granted 
will have exactly the contrary effect: it 
will give to'the British manufacturer an 

‘advantage of at least 5 per cent. at all fo- 
reign markets, upon his linens of 5d. a 
yard, or under, and a much: greater ad- 
vantage upon all his Jinens of above 5d. 
and not exceeding 18d. a yard; and con- 
sequently all our homemade linens not ex- 
ceeding 18d. a yard, may be sold at all fo- 
reign markets at least five per cent. cheaper 
than such foreign linens can be sold at such 

_ matkets. This will of course induce such 

numbers of rich people to engage in the 

linen manufacture, and such a rivalship 
will by their numbers be created among 
our linen manufacturers, that we may pro- 
bably in a few years be able to supply not 
only all foreign markets, but also all our 
own consumption, with all sorts of linen, 
woven, bleached, and dressed in Britain or 

Ireland ; and I must observe, that besides 

the weavers, there will always be great 

numbers of aged people and children em- 
ployed in winding the yarn for the warp, 
and in winding quills for the loom, besides 

' those employed in bleaching and dressing 

the linen after it is woven. 

- Therefore, Sir, if it were to be supposed, 
that the free importation of raw linen yarn 
should diminish the number of our own 

_ people employed in spinning, that diminu- 

tion will be more than compensated by the 

additional number of persons that will be 
employed in weaving, bleaching, and dress- 
ing the increased quantity of our home- 
made linens. But, Sir, I am far from 
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thinking that there is the least cround for 
any such supposition: on the contrary, I 
think, that we have good reason to expect 
an annual increase in the number of our 
spinners. What is it that makes the peo- 
ple of any country industrious? It is the 
furnishing them with a-ready vent for the 
produce of their industry, and convincing 
them by examples how much their happi- 
ness may be increased by an increase of 
their industry ; for otherwise the poor will 
never think of providing themselves with 
more than the absolute necessaries of life 
from day to day. How is this vent to be 
furnished? How are those examples to be 
made? Never by the poor themselves ; 
but by some of the rich engaging in trade, 
manufactures, or improvements, by which 
they give employment to the poor, and then 
the most industrious of the poor soon be- 
come examples to the rest. How was the 
woollen manufacture established in this 
kingdom: before the reign of Edward 3, 
most of our wool was exported to Germany 
or the Netherlands, and brought back to 
us in cloth of all sorts: we had no weavers 
or spinners, but a few of the poorest sort, 
and that only for their own immediate con- 
sumption: and it would to this day have 
remained so, if no method had been taken, 
nor accident happened, to give a turn to 
the spirit of the people. But that wise 
and great king, in the 11th year of his reign 
got two laws passed in parliament, by the 
first of which it was enacted, that no cloths 
made beyond sea should be brought into 
the king’s dominions, on pain to forfeit the 
same, and to be further punished at the 
king’s will; and by the other it was enact- 
ed, that all foreign clothworkers who 
should come into the king’s dominions, 
should have. the king’s protection, dwell 
where they pleased, and have convenient 
franchises granted them. 

By these two laws, Sir, some of 
the rich foreign manufacturers were 
induced to come to settle and set up 
their manufacture in England; and the 
civil broils then raging both in Ger- 
many and the Netherlands, contributed 
greatly towards these laws having the de- 
sired effect. These rich foreign manu- 
facturers certainly brought several of 
their most expert weavers and spinners 
along with them, and as to what woollen 
yarn they had occasion for, and could not 

roduce or procure at home, they certain- 
fy had it from abroad, and probably conti- 
nued for many years to have from abroa 
large quantities of woollen yarn spur 
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abroad from our own wool; for though 
Edward 3 prohibited the exportation of 
wool by English, Welch, or Irish men, and 
enacted, that all wool to be sold should be 
brought to the staple, and there remain 
15 days before any could be exported, in 
order that the home demand should be 
first supplied ; yet the exportation of our 
wool was never absolutely prohibited till 
after the Restoration. Therefore we must 
suppose, that our woollen manufacturers 
were for a long time supplied with yarn 
chiefly from abroad; but at last by the 
increase of our woollen manufacturers, 
such multitudes of our own people be- 
came expert in spinning, that we had no 
occasion for any foreign woollen yarn; 
and the case will be the same with respect 
tothe linen yarn, if we encourage num- 
bers of rich people to set up linen ma- 
nufactures in Britain and Ireland. The 
poor spinners of such yarn will then find a 
ready vent for all they can spin, which 
wil spread a spirit of industry among the 
poor of all denominations, so that these 
spinners may probably soon become so 
bumerous as to be able to supply the de- 
mand of all our linen manufacturers, let it 
become ever so extensive ; and thus at last 
we may engross the manufacture of the 
yarn as well as that of the cloth; whereas 
we have at present but a very small share 
ofeither, and are in danger of losing the 
share we have, if we do not soon take pro- 
per methods to prevent it. 

Of the two methods now proposed, Sir, 
one is, I find, thought so proper, that it 
seems to be unanimously agreed to, and 
yet Lhave, I think, clearly shewn, that it 
will signify nothing, unless the other be 

kewise agreed to. How, then, can an 
gentleman who approves of the one, hesi- 
late a moment in approving of the other ? 
The only objection that has any shadow of 
reason, is the pretence so emphatically en- 
forced by. the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, that it is impossible for the British 
fpinner to sell his yarn so cheap as the fo- 
reign spinner may sell the yarn he spins, 
¢cause the expence of living is by our 
taxes rendered much higher in Britain 

it is in most foreign countries, and 
that consequently if we admit a free im- 
portation of foreign linen yarn, we- shall 
throw all our pres ent spinners out of em- 
ployment. Sir, if there were any founda- 
Uon for this pretence, I shall allow, that it 
would be a most solid objection. But I 
take the fact to be quite otherwise: I am 
Convinced that there are many parts of 
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Britain and Ireland, where the poor may 
support themselves at as small an expence, — 
as the poor can do in any part of Europe; 
because bread, which is the staff of life, is 
cheaper in this country than in any other, 
as is manifest from the large quantities of 
all sorts of corn we export yearly; and I 
am confirmed in this opinion, by the opi- 
nion of the linen boards both of Scotland 
and Ireland, as well as most of the manu-. 
facturers in England, who certainly know 
the circumstances of the poor in their re- | 
spective countries better than we can, and 
who would not have approved of our dis- 
continuing the duty upon linen yarns im- 
ported, as they have all done, if they had 
thought, that any of our present spinners 
would be thereby thrown out of employe ' 
ment. The present importation of foreign 
linen yarn cannot therefore be owing to 
its being impossible for the British spinner 
to sell his yarn so cheap as the foreigner 
may do, but to a real deficiency in the 
number of our spinners, which deficiency 
has been occasioned by the number of our 
linen manufacturers and weavers having of 
late years increased much faster than the 
number of spinners, so that the latter are 
not able to supply the demand of the for- 
mer, and this increased demand for yarn 
gives those that do spin, an opportunity to 
insist upon a higher price for what they 
spin, than they might otherwise afford to 
sell it for. 7 
- The present measure therefore, Sir, 
may oblige our British spinners to sell 
their yarn a little cheaper than they do at 
bales and consequently oblige them to 
e more industrious, but it can throw none 
of them out of employment, as they will 
still have a great advantage over the fo- 
reign spinner, whose yarn must come here, - 
loaded with the expence of freight, in- 
surance, commission, &c. which upon all 
sorts of linen yarn is at an average com- 
puted to be about 10/. per cent. And this 
opinion I am rather inclined to be of, as 
the same objection was made in 1751, 
against our lowering the duties upon the 
importation of foreign yarn, which has 
since been found by experience to be 
without any foundation. Likewise, in 
1730, it was objected against our abolish- 
ing the duty upon rough or undressed flax, 
that it would put an end to the growth 
and culture of flax in Britain and Ireland ; 
and yet we find from experience, that the 
oe of flax both in Britain and Ire- 
and has very considerably increased since 
that time; from whence it appears, that 
3 ‘ 
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the freeing of any material for manufac- 
ture from a duty upon importation, does 
not always diminish, but on the contrary 
may sometimes increase our home produce 
of that material; and I must observe, that 
the lands in Britain and Ireland are higher 
rented than the lands in most other parts 
of the world, and the labouring people 
employed in the producing of flax are sub- 
ject to all those taxes, which the spinners 
of yarn can be subject to; yet neither of 
these, we find, gave such an advantage to 
the foreign producer of flax, as to prevent 
the increase of our home produce of that 
useful material. 

Upon the whole, Sir, when I consider 
what quantities of foreign linens are yearly 
imported into this kingdom, and at the 
same time consider how much less it would 
cost the nation to purchase the yarn, than 
thus to purchase the cloth completely ma- 
nufactured, I cannot help being surprized, 
that a resolution to discontinue the duty 
now payable upun the importation of fo- 
reign linen yarn, should meet with any 
opposition in this House. I can easily 
guess from whence the opposition without 
doors arises, when I consider how many 
considerable merchants, factors, and shop- 
keepers, are concerned in the importation 
and exportation, wholesale and retail, of 
foreign linens: they foresee that the mea- 
aure now proposed will considerably dimi- 
nish, and perhaps at last put an end to the 
importation of foreign linens, and conse- 
quently that it will soon diminish the pro- 
fits of their trade, and perhaps at last en- 
tirely annihilate the trade by which they 
now reap such an advantage. .1 cannot 
therefore wonder at their opposition ; but 


no member of this House can have such a° 


reason, or would be influenced by such a 
selfish motive; and therefore when the 
affair has been fully considered, I hope 
every gentleman that hears me will join 
with me in giving his vote for agreeing to 
this motion. 


The Earl of Egmont : 


Sir; in all questions of the nature 
with this now before us, most of the argu- 
ments that can be made use of on- ei- 
ther side, must be founded on facts, most 
of which facts are Sagat such as can- 
not be certainly known, and con ee 
are always controverted; but of all suc 
facts, those surely deserve the least to be 
depended on, which appear to be incon- 
sistent with common sense and the known 
nature of things; and such are, in my 
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opinion, all the facts that have been ad- 
vanced in favour of the motion now under 
our consideration. The arguments, too, 
that have been made use of on the same 
side of the. question, are, I think, sophisti- 
cal or trifling. Ofthis last sort is the dis- 
pute, whether yarn be a manufacture, or s 
material for manufacture; for materials 
and manufactures are like causes and ef- 
fects. Every cause is an effect until we 
come to the great sh oe and primary 
cause of all things; and every effect is a. 
cause until we come to the utmost bound, 
or the utmost perfection, which the Au- 
thor of nature has prescribed to sublunary 
things. Within these bounds, therefore, 
every cause is an effect, and every effect is 
a cause. So it is with manufactures, and 
materials for manufactures. Every mate- 
rial may be called a manufacture until we 


come to the original native produce, and 


every manufacture may be called a mate- 
rial until we come to the highest perfec- 
tion to which it can be brought by art. 
In the first sense, what we call undressed 
flax, which we have allowed to be imported 
duty free, may be called a manufacture, 
because it is not then in the original form 
in which it was produced, but has received 
some improvement by art ; yet, I believe, 
no man will say, that undressed flax is not 
a material. In the last sense, a white 
woollen cloth is a material, and is consi- 
dered as such by our loading the exporta- 
tion of it with a duty, because it may re- 
ceive some farther improvement by that 
art we call dying; yet no man ever said 
that white woollen cloth is not.a manufac- 
ture. 

From hence it must appear, Sir, that to 
dispute whether linen yarn be a material, 
or a manufacture, is mere soe ae It is 
certainly both; with respect to it is 
certainly a manufacture: with respect to 
cloth it is as certainly a material. But no 
man will say that it is an original native 
produce, or that it has not received a 
very great improvement by art or manu- 
facture. If it be possible for us to get 
that improvement made by our own peo- 
ple, we ought to do it, at least we ought 
to do nothing to prevent it. To contend 
that the legislature looked on woollen yarn 
as a material, because they have allowed 
the free importation of it from Ireland, is 
not fair reasoning ; for every one knows, 
that the passing of that act was occa- 
sioned, not because raw woollen yarn was 
thought to be-only a material for manu- 
facture, or because such an importation 
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was necessary for the encouragement of 
our woollen manufactures, but because it 
had been found, by fatal experience, that 
we could not otherwise prevent the clan- 
destine exportation of their wool and yarn 
to France; yet that very act shews how 
cautious the legislature has always been 
of allowing any thing that can be called a 
manufacture to-be imported duty free, for 
is provided, that the free importation 
granted by that act should not extend to 
woollen yarn twisted or thrown, which is 
but one step farther in the manufacture. 
And indeed when it was enacted by the 
act of the 10th and 11th of king William, 
that no wool, woollen yarn, or cloth of 
any sort, should be exported from Ire- 
land to foreign parts, it was ridiculous not 
to give them a free entry into England, 
for by that prohibition on one side, and 
othe other leaving them subject to a 
high duty upon their importation into 
England, we established the woollen ma- 
nufactures both of France and Prussia. 
Itis likewise unfair, Sir, to contend that 
the legislature looks upon woollen yarn as 
a material, because the exportation of it is 
prohibited: it may with the same reason 
be contended, that the legislature looks 
upon white woollen cloth as a material, 
the exportation of it has been 
loaded with a duty. None of these ex- 
amples, therefore, can be fairly brought 
asa proof of the legislature having ever 
ed upon yarn as a material for manu- 
e, but every one of them may justly 
be brought as a confirmation of that rule, 
which is dictated by common sense, and 
the known nature of trade, and which the 
legislature ought always to observe: the 
tule 1 mean is, that if it be found neces- 
sry; we should load with a small duty 
upon importation, every foreign material 
t has received any such improvement 
by manufacture as may be made by our 
own people and that we should load with 
asmall duty upon exportation, if it appear 
tobe necessary, every manufacture that 
has not been brought to the highest per- 
fection to which it may be brought by 
Curown people. As to both these cases 
I say, Sir, if it should be found necessary ; 
this necessity may arise either from 
the novelty of the manufacture, and con- 
sequently the inexpertness or scarcity of 
uring people in that way among our- 
selves, or it may aris® from the dearness 
of the provisions necessary for the sub- 
ustence of labouring people, which renders 
it impossible for them to. subsist at so 
[VOL. XV. ] 
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small an expence, as such people may do 
in our rival country. en this neces- 
sity arises from the novelty of the manu- 
facture, an absolute stop to, or prohibi- 
tion of any importation may be necessary, 
which was the case in the reign of Edward 
8, with regard to the woollen manufac- 
ture; but I am surprised to hear any mer- 
cantile measure of his brought as an argu- 
ment for what ‘is now proposed? It is 
true, he did-not absolutely prohibit the 
exportation of our wool, or the import- 
aticn of woollen yarn; and either would 
indeed have been ridiculous in the ve 
infancy of the manufacture. But he too 
care that both should remain subject to 
a very high duty, which gave our home- 
spinners of woollen yarn a great advan- 
tage over the foreign, and this by degrees 
produced the desired effect: our home- 
spinners became so expert, and at last 
so Numerous, as to be able to supply the 
demand of all our woollen manufacturers, 
and as neither were then, nor for ages 
afterwards, subject to any higher taxes 
than their neighbours, they soon began to 
underwork and undersell their neigh- 
bours, not only in our home market ; but 
also in all foreign markets, engrossed 
almost the whole woollen manufacture of 
the world. | 

- But, Sir, if the foreign spinners could 
ever have had a sufficient quantity of wool: 
of their own, and could have brought or 
sent their woollen yarn duty free into this 
kingdom, and if at the same time our la- 
borious peeple had been subject to higher 
taxes than any of their neighbours, we 
never could have had any home-spinners 
of woollen yarn; and our neighbours 
might have put an end to our manufacture 
of woollen cloth whenever they pleased, b 
prone the exportation of their wool- 
en yarn. That this will be the fate of 
our linen manufacture is, I think, abso- 
lutely certain, if in our present circum- 
stances we allow the free importation of 
linen yarn; for that labouring people in 
any manufacture who pay no taxes, may 
live at a less expence than they who do; 
that labouring people in any manufacture 
who can live cheapest, will sell the pro- 
duce of their labour cheapest; and that 
the masters in that manufacture will buy 
from those who sell cheapest ; are maxims’ 
which, if there be an equality in all other.’ 
circumstances, nao man of common sense 
can doubt of; and that the number of 
those labouring people in any manufacture 
who must sell dear, will be diminished, 
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so far as that manufacture can be supplied 
by those who sell cheap, is another maxim 
so certain, that I am convinced many of 
our poor British spinners of woollen yarn 
have already been thrown out of that 
employment, by the free importation of 
woollen yarn from Ireland; because the 
Irish spinners are free from many of those 
taxes with which the British are so un- 
mercifully loaded. It is really ridiculous 
to suppose the contrary, as such large 
uantities of woollen yarn have come from 
ireland since the free importation has 
been allowed, unless it be at the same 
time supposed, that the consumption or 
exportation of our woollen manufactures 
has greatly increased, which is a suppo- 
oe we have not the least, foundation 
or. 

It is therefore, I think, Sir, most cer- 
tain, that by the free importation of Irish 
woollen yarn many of our British spin- 
ners have been thrown out of that em- 
eden but as a very high and lauda- 

le spirit for extending the linen manu- 
facture then prevailed in Britain as well 
as Ireland, many of them probably be- 
took themselves to the spinning of linen 
yarn, and some perhaps transported them- 
selves to Ireland; notwithstanding all 
which, I am convinced, that many of them 
were reduced to great distress; but the 
distress of the poor, Sir, is never in this 
country taken notice of by the rich and 
A until 1t becomes so general as to 
ect themselves; and even then the latter 
are but too apt to ascribe what they feel 
to the idleness and extravagance of the 
poor, rather than to any wrong measures 
of their own. 

Thus we must see, Sir, that our having 
taken no notice of the British spinners of 
woollen yarn, who have been thrown out 
of that employment by the free ingporta- 
tion of Irish yarn, can be no argument 
for our supposing, contrary to common 
sense and the reason of things, that none 
of the British spinners of linen yarn can 
be thrown out of employment by the free 
importation of that sort of foreign yarn. 
It is impossible to suppose, that spinners, 
who are subject to that long list of taxes 
mentioned by my hon. friend, can sell so 
cheap as those spinners may do who are 
not subject to any tax whatsoever, which 
15 the case of the spinners in most foreign 
countries, It may be true, Sir, that as 
numbers of our rich people have lately en- 
gaged in carrying on Jinen manufactures, 
and for that purpose have brought over 
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several foreign weavers: I say, it may be 
true, that the number of our spinners of 
linen yarn has not increased in proportion 
to the increase of the number of weavers, 
especially as this increase of weavers has 
happened but a few years since; and as 
the supplying of one loom requires at least 
four spinners in coarse cloth, and twice or 
thrice that number in fine cloth; but b 
comparing the quantity of linen clo 
made at home with the quantity of linen 
yarn imported, we must see, that we have 
now a very great number of spinners of 
linen yarn; and as the number has of late 
years increased, we must suppose that it 
will yearly increase, if the present duties 
upon foreign linen yarn be continued; 
aud that as the home-spinners of woollen 
varn did, by the continuance of the duties 
upon foreign woollen yarn, increase 60 
fast, as soon to supply the demand of all 
aur woollen manufacturers, notwithstand- 
ing the devastation occasioned by the 
bloady wars between the Houses of York 
and Lancaster, so our spinners of linen 
yarn will by the same ‘means imcrease 50 
fast, as soon to supply the demand of all 
our linen manufacturers, should that de- 
mand be hereafter never sa much In 
creased. . 

In the mean time, Sir, the present de- 
ficiency, if there be any, will be supplied, 
as it has hitherto been, by the importation 


‘of foreign linen yarn; and a very few 


years will demonstrate, whether this defi- 
ciency proceeds from a seepage in the 
number of our spinners, or from the high 

ice at which they must sell their yarn, 
in order to subsist by their labour ; for if 
from the former, the importation must 
yearly diminish, if from the latter, it wil 
yearly increase a3 our bure 10- 
creases, or perhaps without any increase 
ia our manufacture, in which last case ¥¢ 
must either again increase the duty upo® 
foreign yarn, or abolish some of the taxes 
that lie heavy on our labourmg people; 
because otherwise the certain consequenc 
will be total end to the spinning ow 
linen yarn in this kingdom, a8 1t wi © 

pear, that we Rae the late mee 
tion of the duties, brought the ae 
linen yarn below what it 18 possible © 
the British spinners to sell the yarn UNy 
spin. This, I say, may, by & few f she 
experience, appear to be oak 
late diminution of the duties upo? ne 
linen; and I am sure it would series 
should those duties be entirely ab ne 
and 9. free importation allowed, 
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the expence of the importation would be 
far from being equal to the superior load 
@f taxes to which the British spinners are 
bable, even supposing it amounted to 10/. 
per cent. upon valae of all yarn im- 
ported; but that it cannot amount to near 
ee much is evident ; for this expence must 
be greater upon coarse yarn than u 

fine, as a ton of the former is more bulky, 
and consequently must pay a greater 
freight in proportion to the value, than 
the former. Now asa pound of yarn fit 
for making cloth of 5d. a yard, can cost no 
more than 6d.; a ton of such yarn can cost 
bemore than 56/. Can we suppose, that 
the expence of importing a ton of such 
yarn would amount to above 5/. when im- 
ported from Hamburgh, Stadt, or Bremen, 
which are the places from whence most of 
the foreign linen yarn would be imported ? 
From which places the freight seldom 
amounts to 20s. a ton, and the insurance 
toseldom more than two per cent. There- 
fore the expence of importing even the 
coarsest sort of yarn could never amount 


to near 10 per cent. and the finer the yarn 


the less the expence would always be in 
proportion to the value. 

But it has been said, Sir, that unless 
you discontinue the duties upon the im- 
pertation of foreign yarn, the bounties 
fu are to grant upon the exportation of 

cloth can signify nothing, because 
our home-made cloth will, notwithstand- 
Ing the beunty, be undersold at every 
foreign market by the foreign, conse- 
quently we can neither export, nor make 
toy for exportation ; and for proving this 
the noble Jord was pleased to give usa 
curious calculation. But in answer 
to his calculation, I shall observe, that the 
fact gf beabe to be otherwise, during the 
time that the bounties were continued; 
fer large quantities were then yearly ex- 
her though the bounties were not then 
her than those now proposed, and the 
utes upon foreign linen yarn higher. than 
they are at present. This may at first 
view seem a little strange, though the fact 
ls true, and may be easily accounted for, 
we consider that a rich man can ca 
0 any manufacture, or indeed any branc 
of trade, at a much less profit per cent. 
@ poor man is able todo. A manu- 
rer who k 
may sell his cloth a great deal cheaper 
a manufacturer who keeps but 10 
at work, and a merchant who trades 
to the value of 10,000/. yearly, may trade 


for a less profit per cent. than a mercbant 


taking off the Duties on Foreign Linen Yarns. 


100 looms at work,. 
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can afford to do who trades to the value of 
but 1,000/. yearly; because every man 
must support his family by the profits of 
his trade, and the rich trader may, if he 
pleases, live as frugally as the poor one caa 
do. From hence, Sir, arises our advan- 
tage: both our linen manufacturers and 
merchants are men of larger stocks than 
the Jinen manufacturers or merchants are 
in most other countries; and this is the 
chief advantage we have gained by the 
late reduction of the interest payable on 
our public funds, that it will drive men of 
greater fortunes into trade. Consequently, 
though the expence of living be higher in 
this country than in any other, and though 
the British linen manufacturer pays more | 
for his yarn, and for weaving and bleaching 
his linen, than the foreign manufacturer, 
yet by the superiority of this stock he ma 
be enabled to sell his linen to the Briti 
merchant near as cheap as the foreign ma- 
nufacturer can sell to the foreign mer- 
ehant ; and though the British linen mer- 
chant pays more for the linen he sends 
abroad than the foreign linen merchant 
does, yet by the superiority of his stock he 
may be enabled to sell his linen at every 
foreign mtarket as cheap as the foreign 
merchant can sell the linen he sends 
thither. But the only stock of a labourin 
man is his labour, consequently the British 
labourer ¢an have no greater stock than 
the foreign, if they be equally expert and 
diligent; therefore if the former canndét 
live at so small an expence as the latter, 
he must have higher profits upon his stock, 
that is to say, higher wages, or a higher 
price for the produce of his labour. 

Thus we must see, Sir, that though the 
present duties upon foreign linen yarn be . 
continued, the British linen manufacturers 
and merchants may, by the bounties, be 
enabled to contend with the forcign at 
every foreign market; but if you abolish 
those duties, and allow a free importation 
of foreign linen yarn, it will be impossible 
for the British labourer or spinner to con- 
tend with the foreign at our home-market 
for such yarn: the foreign yarn will cer- 
tainly be there sold the cheapest, and our 
manufacturers will as certainly purchase 
only the cheapest, the consequence of 
which must be, that in a few years we 
shall have no spinners of linen yarn left in 
the kingdom; and then our neighbours 
may, whenever they please, put an end to 
our hinen manufacture, by prohibiting the 
exportation of their yarn. But supposing 
our neighbours should continue to be so 
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‘kind to us as to allow the free exportation 
of their linen yarn, to the great loss of 
their own people, and that’ we should 
thereby gain the weaving and bleaching 
of the thirty-two millions of yards of linen 
cloth now imported, yet we should cer- 
tainly lose the spinning of the 55,500,000 
yards now made at home, the far greatest 
art of which appears from the account of 
inen yarn imported to be now spun, as 
well as woven and bleached at home; and 
‘we should likewise lose the producing of 
all the flax now produced at home; for 
nothing can be more certain, than that no 
flax could be produced, if there were no 
. spinning of linen yarn in the kingdom, be- 
cause no producer could propose to send 
his flax abroad. It is evident therefvre, 
that by what is now proposed, the nation 
would lose more than it could get, and 
that a much greater number of people 
would be thrown out of employment by 
our.loss of the spinning, than could be 
added by the increase of our weaving and 
bleaching, besides the national loss by an 
absolute end being put to any future pro- 
duction of flax, which must be at present 
very considerable ; for it appears from our 
public accounts, that we have not 7,000 
tons of flax imported yearly, whereas 
50,000,000 of yards of home wade and 
home-spun linen, allowing 5,500,000 
yards of our home-made linetto be made 
of foreign yarn, will require above 10,000 
tons of flax, so that our home produce of 
flax must now amount yearly to at least 
3,000 tons, which at 35/. per ton amounts 
to 105,000/. yearly ; for 1 shall not only 
join with the nobie lord in supposing, that 
-our production of ‘lax has lately increased, 
but I shall go farther and suppose that, if 
we preserve our spinning, it will yearly in- 
crease, notwithstanding the free importa- 
tion of it; because as our farmers are not 
only richer, but understand agriculture 
better, than the foreign, and as flax is the 
most valuable production that can be got 
from most of the lands even in this king- 
dom, our farmers. may, and certainly will 
sell their flax as cheap as any foreign flax 
-can here be sold, notwithstanding their 
paying a higher rent to their landlords, 
and higher wages to their servants, than 
foreign farmers usually do; for I must ob- 
serve, and it ought to be attended to, that 
the competition in this case is not between 
the labouring people of England and fo- 
reign labourers, but between the farmers 
of England and the farmers of foreign 
couDtrics. 
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In every light, therefore, Sir, in which 
this project can be viewed, it must appear 
to be attended with dangerous conse- 
quences and may probably in ten or a 

ozen years occasion the total ruin of the 
linen manufacture both in Britain and Ire- 
land; and yet I do not wonder at its hav- 
ing been approved of both by the linen 
manufacturers of England, and the linen 
boards of Scotland and Ireland. The 
former consider only their own immediate 
advantage, and therefore are for having 
their yarn at the cheapest hand; and as 
the linen manufacturers beth of Ireland 
and Scotland are men of some figure and 
fortune, they had certainly a much greater 
influence at those boards than our ‘ae 
spinners can be supposed to have had; 
but in this House I hope our poor labour- 
ing people of all kinds will always find 
many friends; and 1 am surprised to find 
this scheme patronized by any gentleman 
who has the honour to serve the crown, as 
it is the duty of the crown, and of those 
who serve it, to protect the poor against 
the oppression, or the intended oppres- 
sion, of the rich and powerful. 

Whether this scheme be opposed or no, 
Sir, by our importers of foreign linens, is 
what 1 know nothing of; but I am sure it 
is not their interest to oppose it; for even — 
supposing it should prevent any future im- 
portation of forcign linens, yet as they 
would necessarily become the importers of 
all our foreign yarn, they would certainly 
get more by the importation of yarn for 
87,500,000 yards of cloth, than they ever 
could or can get by the importation of 
thirty-two millions of yards of cloth ; and 
if our own linen manufacture should be 
destroyed, as it would probably be in ten 
or a dozen years, by our neighbours pro- 
hibiting the exportation of their yaro, the © 
trade and the profits of our importers of 
linen would then be vastly increased. 
Therefore, Sir, if any importer of foreign 
linen has appeared in opposition to this 
scheme, I must suppose his opposition to 
be artful, in order to promote the scheme, 
by furnishing its advocates with a popular 
argument in its favour, which consequaatly 
must with me be a prevailing argument 
for being against it. 


The Resolution was then agreed to. 


Protest against the Bull granting Com- 
missions to oe Protestants. ] March 
5. The order of the day being read, for 
the third reading of the Bill, intituled, 
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« An Act to enable his majesty to grant 
commissions to a certain number of fo- 
reign Protestants, who have served abroad 
as officers or engineers, to act and rank as 
eficers or engineers in America only, 
under certdin restrictions and qualifica- 
tions.” ‘The said Bill was accordingly read 
the third time. After debate; the ques- 
tion was put, whether this Bill shall pass ? 
It was resolved in the affirmative. 
“ Dissentient. 

1. “ Because this Bill, to enable his 
majesty to grant military commissions to a 
certain number of foreigners, is framed in 
direct opposition to the principle and 
letter of that provision in the act of the 
12h of king William the 3rd, for the fur- 
ther limitation of the crown, and better 
securing of the rights and liberties of the 
subject, which expressly provides, That 
no foreigner, even although he be natu- 
ralized or made a denizen, shall be capable 
to enjoy any office or place of trust, civil 
or military ; which provision having been 
siace renewed by the legislature, and the 
repeal thereof guarded against by the act 
of the first of king George the Ist, as far 
as a law in one age can prevent the repeal 
in another, has, to this day, been consi- 
dered and reverenced as an essential and 
sacred part of our present constitution. 

2. “ Because none of the allegations in 
favour of this measure, upon the truth of 
which alone the expediency or necessity 
thereof must depend, have been in any 

egtee proved: on the contrary, when 
cls asserted have been denied, and it has 
0 proposed to go into the enquiry, 
upon evidence brought from those pro- 
vinces where this necessity is supposed to 
take its rise, all witnesses have been re- 
» and necessary information preclud- 

- And surely the plea of necessity al- 

ged in support of this measure (a plea 

ways to be received with suspicion, when 
urged to introduce a change in a free con- 
stitution,) is, in the present case, not a 
uttle extraordinary, as that necessity, if 
it does exist, can only arise from the pre- 
sent neglected; defenceless, and calamitous 
~~ O Ouw American colonies, whose 
pentin and danger have been brought 
ss them, as we really believe, by the 
ncuct of an administration, who, after 
1,78 With an unexampled patience, ac- 
aia under an uninterrupted course of 

Croachments, from the treaty af Aix la 

ci ee to the year 1754, when actual 
toke out (a fort of his majesty being 
» and his teoops attacked and beaten 
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in the meadows), did at last send the small 
succour of two battalions only, consisting 
of no more than 500 men each, under ge- 
neral Braddock; since whose defeat in 
July last, no farther succour of troops has 
been sent to America. 

3. ** Because we have reason to believe 
that, if evidence had been admitted, it 
would have appeared that this Bill, as a 
scheme for raising an American force, is 
neither expedient nor necessary ; that the 
granting commissions to foreign officers, 
strangers to America, and aliens to Great 
Britain, will retard, and possibly prevent 
the levies they are pretended to facilitate ; 
and that the granting such commissions 
from his majesty, rank in America, and 
half pay in Great Britain, to these foreign 
officers, advantages repeatedly refused to 
the provincial troops of North America; 
as well as, by a most dangerous innova- 
tion, giving power to such foreign officers 


to sit in courts martial, and, though aliens — 


themselves, to judge upon the lives and 
honour of his majesty’s natural-born sub- 
jects, must create an universal disgust 
there, highly prejudicial to the rights of 
his majesty, and to the interests of this 
country. - . 
4. ‘© Because the provision in the Bill, 
which enacts, That the colonel shall be a 
natural-born subject, does not really con- 
tain that security which it affects to give, 
against the command of the regiment de- 


volving upon a foreigner, as there may be 


fifty foreign officers employed in the regi- 
ment, whose commissions are not other- 
wise restrained to any rank; and, upon 
the absence of the colonel, who is a ge- 


neral officer, or, in case of his death, if the — 


eldest of the four colonel commandants 


A 


should be a foreigner, the command of the - 


regiment must devolve upon an alien, 
against which the Bill does not provide, 
though the title of colonel of the regiment 
is indeed withheld from him ; which con- 
sideration has the more weight with us, as 
it may happen that, at the time when the 
command shall so devolve upon the fo- 
reign officer, the four colonel commande 
ants, all the field officers, and all the cap- 
tains in the four battalions, may be foreign 
also; and, in that event, not only the pre- 
sent and future defence,. but the civil li- 
berties of North America, will be entrust- 
ed to a body of soldiers (perhaps aliens 
also), commanded by officers neither 
American nor British; and it is very re- 
markable, that this regiment, intended for 
the immediate relief of our colonies in 
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their present imminent danger, cannot pos- 
sibly be raised early enough to act this 
campaign, although it hath Been preferred, 
ineffectual and disgustful as it is, to ever 
other sort of military force; notwithstand- 
ing it is obvious too, that, out of great 
numbers of officers, natural-born British 
subjects, at this time in the service of our 
Protestant allies, aad out of American 
officers who have served with reputation 
in all our late expeditions in those parts, 
a force might have been better raised and 
officered, without any change in our consti- 
tution, and with the entire satisfaction of 
America. 

5. © Because the Bul, founded upon an 
expediency which ts not alleged to be 
more than temporary, and which, from its 
nature, cannot be otherwise, is, in its 
frame and duration, perpetual ; by which, 
not only the remedy, odious in itself, is 
extended without necessity beyond the 

retended occasion for it; but a pretext 
is found for a perpetual repeal of one of 
the most essential parts still left subsisting 


of the original Act of Settlement, in a |: 


case, and in an age, when every sober and 
> thinking man would feel a reluctance in 
suspending it, even upon the strongest 
proof of necessity, for the conjuncture 
only ; more particularly as the same dis- 
position and turn of policy which, upon 
the pretence of a temporary expediency, 
has fixed upon America this perpetual 
‘Yaw, may in a future time, at some season 
_ advantageous to the design, upon a similar 
expediency, contrived and not suffered to 
be examined, contend for and carry a Bill 
of the same sort for Great Britain; and if 
this should happen, which God avert! the 
sword of both countries will be danger- 
ously lodged in foreign hands, to the en- 
tire overthrow of the present constitution, 
and to the subversion of the liberties of 
Great Britain. 

‘‘ For these reasons, we are of opinion, 
that, if we had given our assent to this 
, Bill, which is a manifest departure from a 
sacred provision in the Act of Settlement, 
eontemporary with the most solemn con- 
firmation of our civil liberties, and enacted 
as the firmest barrier for the preservation 
of that great work, we should have been 
unmindful of our duty as peers of this 
realm, careless of our rights as British 
subjects, and wanting to the security of 
our posterity ; persuaded, as we are, that, 
when the tendency, novelty, and danger, 
of this measure shall be thoroughly known 
end considered in America, the force pro- 
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posed will probably never be raised; and 
convinced that, if it should be. raised, it 
ought not to be trusted; that it may not 
unly excite and spread a deep and mi- 
versal disgust and apprehension in the minds 
of his majesty’s most loyal and deserving 
American subjects, but even deprive as of 
the exertion of all the natural strength of 
America, where such eminent services 
have verylately been voluntarily performed 
by several of the northern colonies; there- 
by rendering the war in those parts, which, 
conducted with common prudence. and 
timely precaution, might have had a speedy 
and honourable issue, extremely dilatory, 
impracticable, and ruinous, bringing upon 
our arms disappointment, and upon our 
counsels disgrace. TEMPLE. 
TALBOT.” 


The King’s Message concerning the Aug- 
mentation of the Forces, and bringing over 
some Hessian Troops.| March 23. The 
Earl! of Holdernesse presented to the Lords 
the following Message from his Majesty: 
“ Georce R. 
‘‘ His majesty has receive: repeated ad- 
vices, from different places and persons, 
that a design has been formed, by the 
French court, to make an hostile invasion 
upon Great Britain or Ireland; and the 
great preparations of land forces, ships, 
artillery, and warlike stores, now notor- . 
ously making in the ports of France op- 
posite to the British cuasts, together with 
the language held by the French ministers 
in some foreign courts, leave little room 
to doubt of the reality of such a design: 
his majesty has therefore judged it neces- 
sary to acqnaint the House of Lords with 
intelligence of such high importance to the 
safety and well-being of these nations; 
and, at the same time, to inform them, 
that, in pursuance of the advice and as- 
surances of his parliament, he has aug- 
mented his forces by sea and land, and 
taken pr measures and precautions for 
putting his Kingdoms in a posture of de- 
fence against so unjust and d te an 
enterprise, projected in revenge for those 
just and necessary measures which have 
been taken for maintaining the rights and 

ossessions of his crown aod subjects in 
North America: that, in order further to 
strengthen himself, his majesty has made 
a requisition of a body of Hessian troops, 
pursuant to the treaty lately made with 
the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, to be forth- 
with brought over hither, for which pur- 
pose transports ave ordered. 


Augmeniation of the Forces. 


 « His cog trusting in the Divine | jurious and presumptuous an enterprize 
Protection, and in the good affections, | will create the highest detestation in all 


seal, and fidelity, of his people, which he 
has so often experienced, is determined to 
neglect no means of defence ; but to exert 
all the force which God has put into his 
hands, to repel so daring an attempt: and 
his majesty doubts not of the support and 
coocurrence of the House of Lords, in 
taking all such measures as may be con- 
ducive to an end so essential to the honour 
of his crown, the preservation of the Pro- 
testant religion, and the laws and liberties 
of these kingdoms, G. R.”? 


The Lords’ Address thereon.) Upon 
which their lordships ordered, That an 
humble Address be presented his ma- 
jesty, “ To return him the thanks of this 
House for his most gracious Message; and 
for informing us of the advices which his 
majesty has received, of the designs and 
preparations of the French court against 
Great Britain or Ireland. 

“ To assure his majesty, that this House 
books with the utmost indignation upon so 
unjust and daring an attempt as that of 
invading these kingdoms, in revenge for 
the generous and steady conduct his ma- 
jesty has beld, in maintaining the just 
nghts and possessions of his crown and 
subjects in North America, against the 
unprovoked aggressions and hostilities ori- 
gmally commenced on the part of France: 
and humbly to entreat his majesty, not to 
tulfer himself to be diverted from it by any 
appearances whatsoever. 

“To acknowledge with gratitude the 
prudent measures and precautions which 
his majesty has taken, for putting his king- 

mw in a posture of defence; and for 
having made the requisition of a body of 
Hessian troops, to be brought over hither, 
In consequence of the treaty lately con- 
cluded with the landgrave of Hesse Cassel. 
“To beseech his majesty to pursue his 
ious resolution, of exerting all the 
ce which God has put into his hands, 
te disappoint and repel so desperate an 
undertaking ; and particularly to augment 
hs army in Ireland in such manner as he 
thall think necessary. 

“To assure his majesty, that we will, 
with unshaken zeal, vigour, and unanimity, 
at the hazard of our lives and fortunes, 
Sand by his majesty against all his ene- 
mies, and support him in all such measures 
‘he shall find requisite in this critical 
conjuncture; this House not in the least 

oubting, that even the menace of so in- 

4 
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who call themselves Britons and Protest- 
ants, and raise a becoming spirit in all his 
majesty’s subjects, for the defence of his 
sacred person and government, the Pro- 
testant successien in his royal family, and 
the religion, laws, and liberties, of these 
kingdoms.” | 


The Commons’ Address thereon.] Mr. 
Secretary Fox presented a similar Message 
to the Commons, upon which it was re- 
solved, nem. con. ** That an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his majesty, to re- 
turn the thanks of this House to his ma- 
jesty for his most gracious Message to this 
House; to assure his majesty, that this 
Flouse, truly sensible of the justice of the 
measures taken by his majesty in defence 
of the rights and possessions of his crown, 
will, to the utmost of their power, enable 
his majesty to resist the invasion with 
which this kingdom is now threatened; te 


the increase of his forces by sea and land, 
and for the requisition made of the troops 
of the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, pursuant 
to treaty; and to desire his majesty to aug- 
ment his forces in Ireland, if he thinks fit.’? 


March 29. Mr. Fox, encouraged by the 
unanimity so conspicuous in the motion 
for the above Address, moved, ‘* That an 
humble Address be presented to his mae 
jesty, to beseech his majesty, that, for the 
more effectual defence of this island; and 
for the better security of the religion and 
liberties of his subjects, against the threat- 
ened attack by a foreign enemy, he would 
be graciously pleased to order twelve bat- 
talions of his electoral troops, together 
with the usual detachment of artillery, to 
be forthwith brought into this kingdom.” 

There was a considerable party in the 
House, to whom such a motion was odious 
and detestable: but, considering the cri- 
tical situation of affairs, they were afraid 
that a direct opposition might expose them 
to a more odious suspicion: they therefore 
moved for the order of the day, and in- 
sisted on the question being put upon that 
motion, but it was carried in the negative 
by 259 against 92. In the course of this 
debate, Mr. Pitt declared his disapproba- 
tion of the measure; the natural force of 
the nation, he said, was sufficient to repel 
any attack ofthe enemy. ‘Thatstate alone 
is @ sovereign state, * qui suis stat viribus, 
“non alieno pendet arbitrio,’ which sub~ 


express our thankfulness to his majesty for 
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sists by its own strength, not by the 
courtesy of its neighbours. 

The Resolution of the House was com- 
municated to the Lords, who unanimously 
concurred ; and their joint Address being 
presented, his majesty assured them he 
would immediately comply with their re- 
quest. Accordingly, in the course of the 
next month both Hanoverians and Hessians 
arrived in England, and encamped in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom. 


The King’s Message relating to the 
Treaty with Prussia.) May 11. A Treaty 
with Prussia having been concluded, the 
same was this day laid before both Houses, 
together with the fullowing Message from 
his majesty. 

“ GeoRGE R. 

“ His majesty, being desirous to be pre- 
pared against all attempts and designs 
whatsoever, that may be formed by his 
enemies in the present critical conjunc- 
ture; and considering that sudden emer- 
gencies may arise, which may be of the 
utmost importance, and be attended with 
the most pernicious consequences, if pro- 
per means should not be immediately ap- 
plied to prevent or defeat them; his ma- 
yesty hopes that he shall be enabled, by 
his faithful Commons, to concert and take 
all such measures ag may be necessary to 
disappoint or defeat any enterprises or de- 
signs of his enemies, and as the exigency 
of affairs may require. 

‘© His majesty having concluded a 
Treaty with the king of Prussia, has or- 
dered the same, together with a Declara- 
tion, signed at the same time, to be Jaid 
before this House, that he may be enabled 
to make good the engagements he, has 
thereby entered into. G. R.”? 


This Message, which was sent to both 
Houses, produced an Address of ‘Thanks 
to his majesty: and the House of Com- 
mons unanimously referred both the Mes- 
sage and the Treaty to the Committce of 
Supply, who, upon the 13th of May, voted 
upon account 1,000,000/. of money, for 
such measures as may be necessary for de- 
feating the enemy’s designs, and as the 
exigency of affairs may require; and, on 
the 17th of the same month, they voted 
20,000/. more, for making good his ma- 
jesty’s engagements with the king of 
Prussia. in the course of the debates on 
these votes, 

Mr. Pitt opposed them. He contended, 
that a naval war we could and ought to 
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support; but a continental war, upon this 
system, we could not. He admitted that 
regard ought to be had to Hanover, but it 
should be secondarily. If Hanover was 
made our first object, and we proceeded 
upon this system, it would lead us to 
bankruptcy. It was impossible to defend 
Hanover hy subsidies. An open country 
could not be defended against ‘a neigh- 
bour who could march 150,000 men into 
it, and support them by as many more. If 
Hanover should be attacked on account 
of her connection with Great Britain, we 
ought not to make peace until we had 
agi her full and ample satisfaction 
or every injury and damage she may 
have sustained. But the idea of defend- 
ing Hanover by subsidies he ridiculed as 
preposterous, absurd, and impracticable. 
This system, he said, would in a few years 
cost us more money than the fee-simple 
of the electorate was worth ; for it was a 
place of such inconsiderable note, that its 
name was not be found in the map. He 
ardently wished to break those fetters, 
which chained us, like Prometheus, to that. 
barren rock. 


. The Militia Bill passes the Commons.] 

A Bill was brought im this session, which, 
though it did not pass into a law, yet de- 

serves particular notice. It was entitled, 
‘* A Bill for the better ordering of the 

Militia Forces in the several counties of 
that part of Great Britain, called Eng- 
land.” December 8. Mr. W. Pitt stood. 
uP, and after shewing the bad state of the. 
Militia of this kingdom, and the necessity 
we were underof having some sort of militia 
regularly established, and properly armed 
and disciplined, he concluded with a mo- 
tion to resolve, That the House would, on 
the 18th, resolve itself into a committee of 
the whole I1ouse, to consider of the laws 
in being, which relate to the militia of this. 
kingdom; which motion was agreed to 
nem. con.; and it was resolved accord- 
ingly ; but on that day the order was put 
off to January 21, when-the House resolv- 
ed itself into the said committee, and 
came to a Resolution, which was agreed 
to, and it was accordingly thereunto re-. 
solved by the House nem. con. that the 

laws then in being, for regulating the 
Militia, were ineffectual; whereupon it 
was ordered likewise nem. con. That 
leave be given to bring ina Bill for the 
better ordering the Militia forces, in the 
several countics of that part of Great Brie 
tain, called England. 
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The Bill was not brought in until the 
12th of March, when it was presented by 
Mr. Townshend, and read a first time. 
On the 19th it was read a second time; and 
on the 25th the House resolved itself into 
a committee upon the said Bill, which it 
likewise did on the 30th; and having gone 
through the Bill with several amendments, 
the Report was ordered to be received 
next morning. Accordingly Mr. Potter 
made the Report next morning, when the 
Bill was recommitted, and the House re- 
solved itself into the said committee on 
April 5, as it likewise did on the 7th, 8th, 
and 9th, when they went through the Bill. 
On the 5th of May the Report was taken 
into cunsideration, when several amend- 
ments were made by the House; after 
which the Bill was ordered to be ingrossed, 
and on the 10th it was read a third time, 
when the Bill was passed, and Mr. Towns- 
hend ordered to carry it to the Lords.* 


* Harpwicke Papers. Mr. Horatio Wal- 
pole to Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. 


** Cockpit, April 4, 1756. 

“My lord; your lordship, baving been 
pleased, to allow me the liberty to trouble you 
with my notions on some occasions, will, I 
hope, excuse my doiny it in a matter of im- 
portance, which ts now depending in the House 
of Commons; [ mean the Militia Bill. Whe- 
ther it is formed upon the most perfect plan, 
oris very correctly drawn, I do not pretend to 
Judge; yet, sure I am, it is become a very 
popular and plausible object, amuny those who 
are best affected to this government. [ think 
the Tories in general, although some few are 
engaged in the conduct of it, do not approve it 
extremely ; but the considerable persons who 


moved and earnestly supported the questions | 


for bringing over the Hessians and Hanove- 
rans, expressed themselves as looking upon 
our calling in foreign strength to be indeed a 
necessary but a temporary support only, in 
this perilous situation, until a more natoral 
and national defence, against all dangerous 
emergencies to the public, could be formed 
and made serviceable. And they particularly 
mentioned the militia, as what might be useful 
at this present juncture, as well as in all futare 
troublesome times, by acting under proper 
ions in concert with the standing regular 
forces. All those in our House who are firmly 
attached to the present measures, have testi- 
fied their desire of having a militia established 
Upon some plan like that of the present Bill; 
and the ministers then declared their senti- 
ments very prudently in favour of it, or other- 
wise | believe they would have met with more 
difficulty in carrying the questions for a foreign 
assistance. 
“ But it is reported, my lord, that this Bill, 
(VOL. XV. J 
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Debate tn the Lords on the Militia 
Bill*’)) May 24. The order of the day 
being read, for the third reading of the 
Bill, intituled, ** An Act for the better 
ordering of the Militia forces, in the seve- 
ral counties of that part of Great Britain 
called England: the said Bill was ac- 
cordingly read a third time. The ques- 
tion being put, Whether this Bill, with the ~ 
Amendments, shall pass ? 


The Earl of Stanhope said: 


My lords ; that every country must 
have a military force of some kind or other 
for its defence against foreign enemies, 
and that the only proper military force of 
a free country is a well regulated and well 
disciplined militia, are maxims so certain, 
that I never reflected upon them, without 
being astonished at our having so neglected 
to put the militia of this country upon-an 
tolerable footing; therefore it was wit 


when passed in our own House, is to be dropt: 
in your lordship’s. I heartily wish that, be- 
fere such a resolution is taken among those 
who have the confidence and conduct of affairs, 
the consequences of it may be seriously 
weighed ; for I apprehend it may occasion a 
great deal of ill humour and clamour, industri- 
ously fomented and propagated, not only by 
the pretended patriots in opposition, but even 
by the Tories, who do not approve the present 
pian, as if there was a design to keep the fo- 
rein troops here longer than the defence of 
their country may require it; and such dis- 
agreeable surmises of ill purposes intended, may 
be scattered among the people, against the’ 
administration, as may make a bad impression 
upon their minds. * * ® # @ #,» 


“ Cockpit, April 26, 1756. 

‘* My lord ; 1 suppose your lordship, during 
oe recess, may have fully considered the 

ilitia Bill, and very likely have found many 
imperfections in it, that may render the execu- 
tion of it difficult should it pass into a law. 

‘““The power given to three or more com- 
missaries of the land-tax, without a suitable 
qualification, to act jointly with two deputy 
lieutenants, who are to have 600/. per annum, 
in all meetings after the second general meet- 
ing relating to the fitness of persons to serve 
from time to time in the militia, will, 1 appre- 
hend, so disgust the deputy lieutenants, as 
they may be constantly over-ruled by a majo- 
rity of persons of mean rank and fortune, that 
they will refuse to meet and act with them. 

‘* But let that or other material objections be 
ever so weighty, [am still of opinion, having 
talked with several persons of high and low 
degree, from different quarters, all wel! affected. 


* From the London Magazice. 
[2 2] 
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great pleasure I heard of some gentlemen’s 
intending to form a scheme for this pur- 
pose, whose capacity and knowledge I 
could depend on, and this pleasure was 
very much increased by my first perusal of 
the Bill now under our consideration, be- 
cause J thought it sufficient for answering 
the purpose. I have since perused it se- 
veral times with great attention; and the 
more I consider it, the more I am con- 
vinced that it is as complete a Bill as can 
poy be formed at the first out-set. 

hen it comes to be carried into execu- 
tion some explanations and amendments 
may perhaps appear to be necessary, which 
is generally the case with every law by 
which any new and important regulation 
is to be introduced; but I do not think 
that any thing very material has been 
omitted, and the advantage is, that no 
omission, if there are any, can be attended 
with any great expence or prejudice to the 
public, before we shall have an opportu- 
nity to provide for them by a new Bill, as 
the first operation of this Bill is not to 
take place before the 5th of October next, 
when the lists of all the men capable of 
serving in the militia, are to be ordered to 
be returned against a future day or days 
then to be appointed, so that in all proba- 
bility those lists cannot be made out before 
the next session of parliament ; and I must 
observe, that when they are made out, it 


to the administration, that if this Bill, after it 
has passed, as I believe it will, without opposi- 
tion in our House, be flung out of your Jord- 
ship’s, it will have very disagreeable effects, to 
the prejudice of the ministry ; for, in that case, 
however disliked it may be at present by many 
of different principles, it will be saanded asa 
most popular and desirable scheme in all places. 
‘ To our circumstances and situation, some such 
‘ thing is absolutely necessary and wanted,” will 
be the cry, uot only of all those that are ill, but 
of many, very many who are well disposed. 
It may not be perfect, but it may be mended 
hereafter ; there can be no harin in making a 
trial ; and the supposed motives for not making 
the trial will be represented in the most odious 
colours against those that are thought to have 
the chief conduct of affairs, as having in view 
other means, not at all constitutional, for the 
defence of this country in wreat exigencies. 
“ft has got abroad, that lord Chesterfield’s 
Opinion against the Bill has much prevailed in 
accrtain place. J have a great respect for the 
sentiments of that ingenious nubleman; but, if 
1 aw rightly informed of bis objections, there 
seems not tu be the least foundation in it for 
the dangerous consequences he apprehends. 
?Tis said tov, that the lord president (earl Gran- 
ville) will oppose warmly the passing it: it 
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will be very proper for us to have copies 
of them laid before us, because we shall 
then see what number of men we have in 
the whole, and in every bark of the king. 
dom, that may be deemed fit for the mili- 
tia, which is a knowledge we cannot have, 
unless this Bill be passed into a law, and 
it is a knowledge we must have before we 
can propose to put the finishing hand to. 
the establishment of a militia; and that we 
must have a well regulated and well disci- 
pane militia, or some other sort of mi- 

itary force for our defence is what, I am 
sure, no man will dispute. 

But, my lords, it may perhaps be said, 
that we may provide for our defence by 
keeping up a sufficient standing army of 
regular troops, or by calling in a body of 
foreign troops as often as we have occa- 
sion; and therefore I shall beg leave to 
examine both these methods, beginning 
with that which is improperly called a 
standing army of regular troops, by which 
is meant a numerous body of men main- 
tained in idleness at the public expence, 
and governed by laws different from those 
of the society to which they belong. This, 
I say, is improperly called a standing army 
of regular troops, if it be thereby meant 
to distinguish it from what we now call a 
militia ; for a well regulated and well dis- 
ciplined militia is as much a standing army 
as any sort of army can be, and may be 


does not become me to surmise what that lord’s 
reasons may be, not having talked with bim 
on that subject ; but the peers, who are to have 
the chief hand in flinging it out, as it 1s re- 
ported, are lord Raymond and Marchmont. 
It will hardly be believed, my lord, that the 
first does not act by the influence of the court; 
and whether the last does or not, 1 witl not 
presume to guess; but his chief reason, as L 
am told, for its not passing now is, that it may 
be necessary to see first whether a Militia Bail 
of the same nature may not be extended to 
Scotland, to make the defence of the whole 
kingdom at once uniform; but I have learnt 
from other great and sensible noblemen of 
North Britain, that, according to their constt- 
tution, it is an absurd and impracticable wea. 

“In short, my lord, if the strength against 
the Bill is suffered to prevail in your House, 
let it come from what quarter it will, those 
that have the management of aflairs, whether 
right or wrong, will, J am afraid, weur @ a 
sure not easy to remove. ‘The clamour Wi! 
indeed be great, and this is not a time to give 
an occasion for clamour, if, as | appreheud, we 
shall hear but tvo svon of the taking of ee 
by the French; the loss of that island 1 bi 
attended with consequences that will aflect this 
nation in the most sensible part. 
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eo] guade a8 regular a8 any troops have ec- for three or four weeks, they might land 
eof casion to be for real use. Therefore 100,000 men of regular well disciplined 
eth what 18 ROW troops in this ‘land; and if we had no 
r men in the kingdom that knew any thing 


‘cf — regular troop ie. eee 
en ae mercenary troops; and | of arms, or military discipline, but such as 
is 80 €X- belonged to our standing army, which will : 


need — the keeping UP of such an army ! é 
‘scl pensive, that it is impossible for this nation 


vert tg furnish the expence of keeping UP such we have done for 
of this kind, a8 would | many years ast, we could not propose to 


defend ourselves against such an accident 
_ | without keeping up 4 standing army of at 

least 100,000 men. Such a standing army, 
‘f kept up upon the same footing as our 


be the case in a few years, if we go on 


r superiority at sea. 
siz, This, my lords, is our case at present, an 
in) — whenever this happens to be the case 1. 
| any country, the only sure method they | 34,000 men cost this year 990,000! 
~ | have left to provide for their defence, 18 ther with 152,000/. for the office of ord- 
ney by establishing @ well regulated and well | nance for land service, @ standing any of 
re) disciplined militia. It is by this method that 100,000 men must cost us at least three 
.  theSwiss Cantons have preserved their free- | millions yearly, which is an expence that, 
i am sure, this nation could not support, 

even supposing we were quite free from 
an te ic debt; and even with such a 
ing army our fate would absolutely 


ling per annum ; for if a standing army of 


- 
. 

4 
Bs 


eae 


<1 Tmerous armies of Austria as well as France, 
and it was by this method that our neigh- 
bours in Scotland thought of defending 


‘ts who knew any thing of military 


, become a king 
discipline, or had ever been bred to arms; 


1 this, of which there was some appearanc 
in the year 1704, and therefore in that 
| year they passed the famous act, calle 
., “The Act of Security,” for disciplining 
ac} their militia, and providing them wit standing army of mercenary troops, an 
“! arms; for they wisely foresaw, that if such to take no care to have our peor’ in ge- 
—} scase should happen, it would be impossi- neral bred to military discipline, and the 
ble for them to furnish the expence 0 use of arms. ie | 
keeping up such a numerous standing But now, my lords, sup osing it were 
army of mercenary troops as wo be gaara for us to furnish the expence 0 
sufficient for defending them against the | keeping UP such a numerous army 0 mer- 
armies of this kingdom; but thank God, | cenary troops as might be sufficient for 
the jexistence of the case was prevente our defence in all events, and supposing 
by the union of the two kingdoms, which | ve could depend upon that army alone for 
was soon after concluded, and which has our defence, yet 1 will say, it is a sort o 
rican deg the inhabitants of this exten- defence which we never ought to choose, 
sive island nothing else to think of, ill choose, whilst t ere is a spark 
how to defend themselves against the of the spirit of liberty remaining amongst 
neighbouring powers upon us. A standing army of mercenary troops 
_of Europe. 9 look upon them- 
_ My lords; _ the impossibility of this na- 
tion being able to furnish the expence of | they are wad up; 
keeping up such a numerous standing ave been rendered dastardly 
army of mercenary troops 3° may of itself and effeminate, 
be sufficient for our defence, will plainly 
appear, if we consider the numerous 
armies kept up by France, even in time 0 
ate and the expence of the small num- 


tal disuse of arms, 


such an army will no longer submit to the 


of such troops now kept up by us. them all under his influence. in republi- 
As the French keep up at Jeast 150,000 ‘cal forms of governments 
men, even in time of peace, if they shou d | this indeed is very difficult, because it 1s 
ever by any accident gain @ guperiority at | easy to prevent any one general from ac- 
sea, and preserve that. guperiority ut | quiring such an influence 5 but in a limite 
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monarchy, such as ours, it is very easy, 
because the army naturally unite under 
their sovereign; and if the king has oat 
ambition enough to aimat arbitrary power, 
some gencral who happens to be his chief 
favourite probably may. From that mo- 
ment the substance of our liberties would 
be annihilated, though the shadow might 
perhaps be continued for some time. 
Whilst our parliaments continued to do 
whatever was desired of them, they would 
be allowed to sit, in order that the king, or 
the favourite general in his name, might 
have-a pretence to say, that the laws of 
the land had always been the measure of 
his government; but if the parliament 
should refuse to agree to such laws, or 
such supplies as the king or his favourite 
really intended to have, or should dare to 


Yemonstrate against any measureswhich the 


king or his favourite had pursued, or was 
resolved to pursue, the officers of our 
standing army of mercenary troops would 
be privately instructed to petition their so- 
vercign for laying parliaments aside, as an 
useless and cuinbersome burden upon the 
executive part of our government, and the 
dismissing of two or three officers for re- 
fusing, if any should refuse, to sign such a 
petition, would command a ready compli- 
ance in all the rest. 

My lords, in answer to this, I know it 
has been often urged, that we can have no 
apprehensions from our army while it is 
commanded by gentlemen of the best fa- 
milies and fortunes in the kingdom; but 
this is a doctrine that has been contra- 
dicted by the experience of all ages and 
all countries: the standing armies of Rome, 
by whom the liberties of that famous re- 
public were overturned, were commanded 
by men of the best families and fortunes in 
the commonwealth. In France the abso- 
Jute power of the crown was established, 
and is now supported, by standing armies 
of mercenary troops, which were, and are 
still, commanded by the chief noblesse of 
that kingdom. In short, my lords, in all 
countries where the liberties of the people 
have been overturned by a standing arm 
of mercenary troops, we shall find, that 
the officers of those armics were generally 
men of family and fortune, in the coun- 
trics they respectively belonged to; for 
men even of family and fortune are but 
too apt to contribute to the establishing of 
raat power, when they expect to have 
a considerable share in the dispensing of 
it. This is an observation founded upon 
the nature of mankind, and the behaviour 
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of our army in the reign of James 2 is far 
from being any objection te its for most 
of the officers of that army saw, that if 
they should contribute to the establish- 
ment of arbitrary power in their sovereign, 
they would be so far from having any 
share in the dispensing of it, that they 
would themselves become slaves to the 
most contemptible of mankind: I mean 
the priests, monks, and jesuits, who had 
got the absolute direction of that prince’s 
conscience, with respect to his temporal 
as well as his spiritual affairs; and be- 
sides this it is now well known, that 
many of our nobility, and several of the 
officers both of our army and navy, had 
entered into such engagements with the 
prince of Orange, atterwards king Wil- 
liam, whilst his princess was presump- 
tive heir to our crown, as they could not 
well break through, after she ceased to be 
so, by the birth of a prince of Wales; es- 
pecially as the chief reason for their en- 
tering into such engagements became 
much stronger after that unexpected event 
than it had ever been before. Therefore, 
my lords, we are not to expect that our 
army will always behave as they did at that 
time; for whatever opinion we may have 
of the gentlemen who are now the officers 
of our standing army, we can have no rea- 
son to hope, that the gentlemen of family 
and fortune in this country will always 
have a greater share of virtue and public 
spirit than has by experience been found 
in any other part of the world. 

My lords, I hope I have now shewn, 
that it is neither possible, nor would it be 
prudent in us, to provide for our defence, 
by keeping up such a numerous standing 
army of mercenary troops as would be 
sufficient for that purpose in all events; 
and the only other method of providing 
for our defence, besides that of a well re- 
gulated and well disciplined militia, is that 
of calling in a body of foreign troops & 
often as we have occasion. This is the 
method we have now chosen, because It 
was thought by many, that we were In It 
minent danger, and that we had no other 
way for guarding against this danger; for 
which reason, though I was of a different 
opinion, I did not oppose it; but I hope 
we shall never again be under such un- 
lucky circumstances as to furnish any one 
with a pretence for having recourse to this 
method: ; for of all others it is the most 
dangerous and the least to be depended 
on. We have, it is true, upon this occa- 
sion, found an opportunity to bring over 


- 
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some foreign troops; but upen the next 
occasion the princes and states of Europe 
may be so embroiled among themselves, 
that no one of them will spare us any of 
their troops, and the greater danger we 
are in, the more cauttous they will always 
be of sending us any of their troaps. Per- 
haps some of them were upon this occasion 
the more ready to send us their troops, 
because they thought with me, that we 
‘were not in any real danger of being ta- 
vaded; and indeed the marine of France 
is at present in such a contemptible con- 
dition, that it is scarcely in the power of 
chance to give them a superiority at sea, 
for the space of twenty-four hours, in any 
part of the British channel, without some 
well-grounded hope of which, I am per- 
suaded, they will never seriously think of 
invading this island; and if they should 
ever, by any accident, gain a superior 
power at sea, that power which enabled 
them to invade this island, would enable 
them to prevent any foreign troops coming 
to our assistance. 
Thus, my lords, we must see, that the 
bringing over a body of foreign troops is a 
method of providing for our defence which 
can never be relied on, and if it could, the 
practice would be of the most dangerous 
Consequence to our liberties; for if we 
trusted entirely to this method, or so much 
a8 to be under a necessity to bring over a 
number much superior to the number of 
national oe we kept in pay, they might 
very probably serve us as the Saxons 
served our ancestors the Britons; and if 
they should attempt it, I doubt much if 
the present inhabitants of this island could 
make such a brave and obstinate defence 
as the Britons did of old. But suppose we 
should always keep up such a number of 
national troops as to prevent our being in 
danger of being conquered by our foreign 
auxiliaries, yet these foreign auxiliaries 
Would greatly add to the danger to which 
our liberties must always be exposed by a 
Manding army, even of national mercenary 
troops ; for foreign troops could neither 
understand, nor have any regard to the 
liberties of the people: they could think 
of nothing but a blind obedience to the 
aia upon the throne; and if we then 
ppened to have an ambitious prince 
upon the throne, or a weak prince govern- 
ed by a wicked minister, these foreign 
troops would be of signal use to him, ip 
securing the obedience of our own national 
troops to his mest unconstitutional com- 
mands; for when men-can have.no hopes 
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of being able to resist with success, their 
obedience generally becomes active, and 
this too is, I believe, the only case in 
which passive abedience is ever practised. 

A third disadvantage, my lords, in this 
method of providing for our defence, is 
the expence with which it must, upon 
every occasion, be attended. From this 
year’s public accounts we may see, that 
the handful of foreign troops we have 
brought over upon the present occasion, 
will cost us ve 300,000/., even sup- 
posing that we may safely send them back 
at Christmas next; and this is an expence 
our neighbours of France may every sum-~- 
mer expose us to, in time of peace as well 
as war; for it will be but marching a body 
of their troops towards the sea coasts in 


the spring, and we must thereupon send 


in a hurry for our foreign auxiliaries. 
And besides this expence we must, in 
order to have these auxiliaries at com- 
mand, for ever pay annual subsidies, and 
80 become, in some measure, tributary to 
several of the princes upon the continent 
of Europe. 

I think, my lords, I may now with the 
strongest reason conclude, that a well re- 
gulated and well disciplined militia is the 
ony military force that can be relied on, 
and the only sufficient military force which 
it is possible for us to provide, and to have 
ready at command upon all occasions. 
That we have no such military force at 
present no one can pretend, who remem- 
bers what passed in the years 1745 and 
1746, much less can it be pretended by 
any one who thought it necessary to bring 
ever the foreign troops we have now in 
the kingdom, and therefore, I hope, no 
one will,oppose our passing the Bill now 
before us into a law. 


The Earl of Granville : 


My lords; with regard to most of 
what was said by the noble lord who spoke 
last, 1 shall very readily concur in opinion 
with him, and yet I can by no means 
agree to the passing of this Bill into a law, 
because I think it would be like throw- 
ing out a twig to a man in danger of 
drowning, by the grasping at which he is 
actually drowned, whereas by turning his 
eye another way, he might have caught 
hold of a rope, by which he might have 
been drawn to the shore. My lords, a 
well regulated and well disciplined militia 
is so necessary for the glory as well as 
safety of every nation, that I wish with all 
my heart we had it, but this Bill, 1 am 
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Sure, will not give it us. On the eon- 
trary, the meaning of the word seems to 
have been mistaken by those who were 
the projectors of this Bill, which mistake, 
I suppuse, they were led into by what is 
called the militia in France, but what 
ought rather to be called a nursery for 
their standing army. What is properly 
called the militia of any country, compre- 
hends every freeman in that country who 
is able to carry arms: this is what was 
formerly understood by the militia of this 
country; and this is what is meant in that 
act which was passed soon after the Re- 
storation for regulating our militia; but 
the term freeman was very ridiculously in 
that act confined to persons having 50/. a 
year land estate, or 600/. in money or 
goods, besides stock on the ground; 
whereas, the term freeman ought to be 
extended to every man who is not in a 
state of slavery; and if all such men in 
this country could be bred to arms, and 
taught military discipline, I shall most 
readily grant, that it would be the best 
guard we could have for our liberties, and 
the best military force we could provide 
for our defence. 

But, my lords, I doubt much if this can 
be done by any compulsory law, or by 
any other method but that of making it 
every man’s immediate and apparent in- 
terest to breed himself to arms, and to 
make himself master of military discipline. 
To compel men to employ a considerable 
part of their time, and to be at a good deal 
of trouble, and even some expence, to 
learn an art which they think they may 
never Once in their whole life have occa- 
casion to make use of, and by which they 
can no way add to their character or 
estate, would be deemed such a hardship, 
that the enforcing such a law would be 
apt to raise insurrections in this country, 
as it has often done in others; and it may 
be remarked of old scholars as well as 
young, that they never make great profi- 
ciency in any art or science which they 
must be compelled to study. In old times, 
when the militia of England were reall 
good soldiers, and when it consisted, as it 
always ought, of all the freemen in the 
kingdom who were able to carry arms, 
this general military spirit did not so much 
proceed from any express law, as from 
the fashion and humour of the times. 
Every one of our great barons was him- 
self bred up from hie infancy in the prac- 
tice of all sorts of military exercises ; and 
they did not value themselves, por were 
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they regarded by others, so much upor 
the yearly revenue they had coming in, 
for every one of them had more than they 
had occasion for, as upon the number of 
brave and expert soldiers they could upon 
any occasion bring into the field. For 
this reason they were themselves always 
ready to give the example of courage and 
military discipline to their inferiors, and 
all their palaces or castles were a sort of 
academies where the young men of the 
neighbourhood daily learnt and practised 
all sorts of military exercises. Their 
estates were not let out at rack rents, or 
high fines, as they are at present, but were 
all let at an easy rent, or small fine, and if 
any farm was better, or more improveable 
than another, he was sure to have it who 
had shewn himself the bravest and most 
expert soldier. By the same rule like- 
wise, they dispensed all the favours which 
they had to bestow upon the gentlemen 
in their feiphhaurhood: ; and besides this, 
the regard and esteem which every man 
had among his companions, did not pro- 
ceed from the estate or riches he was pos- 
sessed of, but from the character he had 
acquired for military knowledge, and per- 
sonal valour. | 

Thus, my lords, it became in those days 
every man’s personal interest to b 
himself to arms, and to make himself 
master of military discipline ; and the case 
is still the same in Switzerland, where 
almost every common man, as well as gen- 
tleman, has served some part of his youth 
in some of those regiments they have in 
the pay of foreign powers; and from the 
character he has acquired in that regi- 
ment, he is, upon his return, to expect 
esteem or advancement in his own coun- 
try. Nay, even in France, great care has 
been taken to propagate the opinion, that 
it is scandalous for any of their noblesse 
who is not of the robe, as they call it, 
never to have served in the army; an 
even among the vulgar, a particular re- 
gard is shewn to those who have serve 
their six years in the army, especially if it 
be known that they have behaved well 
upon any siege or action. 

My lords, it is by such means as these, 
that ‘a military spirit is to be propagated 
and preserved among the people of any 
country, and not by bluntly enacting, 
such a number of men in each parish or 
county, shall be soldiers, or shall be wait 
military discipline; for such @ law Ww 
always have the same effect with that law 
which was. passed soon after the Bestora- 
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tion for regulating our militia, it will be 
troublesome and expensive to the people, 
but the service itself will be contemptible ; 
and the law, instead of providing for our 
defence, may very probably prove the 
cause of our ruin, by inducing us to put 
our trust in that which, if ever brought to 
atrial, will be found deceitful. Nay, the 
Bill now before us, if passed into a law, 
will rather extinguish than revive a mili- 
tary spirit among the people, for it will 
shew, that let a man’s courage and expert- 
ness in military discipline be ever so great, 
or let him behave ever so well against the 
enemy, if he should ever happen to have 
occasion, he can never expect to be ad- 
vanced, unless he be possessed of such an 
estate; he can never expect even to be a 
serjeant, because no man is by the Bill to 
be a serjeant who has not served in the re- 
gular troops. Thus, my lords, in order to 
make men venturous and brave, the two 
thief qualities of a good soldier, you are 
going to starve those very passions, I 
mean, ambition and avarice, which make 
men venturous and brave. Surely, the 
gentlemen who projected this Bill, must 
never once have reflected upon the nature 
of mankind, or upon the most proper me- 
thods for rendering that which they in- 
tended effectual. 

What I have hitherto said, my lords, 
tends to shew, that the whole plan of this 
Bill is wrong ; but supposing that the plan 
were right, is the Bill properly framed for 
carrying that plan into execution? His 
Majesty may, it is true, appoint, as he does 
now, a lord lieutenant in each county, and 
those lord lieutenants may appoint deputy 
lieutenants in their respective counties, if 
they can find such persons, properly qua- 
lified, in the county, as will accept of the 
office; but who will; who can assure us, 
. twenty, or ten, or even five persons, 
qualified as the Bill directs, can be found 
i every county, who will accept of being 
ceputy lieutenant? For there is nothing 
in the Bill for obliging men to accept of 

Fu oublesome office ; and if five cannot 
. ound that will accept, the law cannot, 
er of our counties, “be carried into 

rons unless the lord licutenant be 
‘ sie 5 on the spot, because in his absence 
lie ing can be done, unless five deputy 
oe at least be present. And un- 
Fics O persons, qualified as the Bill di- 
will, can be found in each county, who 
lieutenant es he office of being deputy 
’ ne step can be made for 
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county of England or Wales, where two 
such persons cannot be found; for the 
lord lieutenant cannot, without the ase 
sistance of two deputies at the least, so 
much as order the lists of all the men 
within each division to be made out by the 
constables, which is the very first step to 
be taken in the execution of this intended 
law. , 

Now, my lords, if we consider, that 
every deputy lieutenant is by the Bill, as 
it now stands, obliged to leave with the 
clerk of the peace an account of his quali- 
fication in writing, signed by him, that is 
to say, an account of the estate by which 
he claims to be qualified as the Bilt di- 
rects, under a high penalty, in case of his 
neglecting to do so, or in case it should 
afterwards appear, that the estate is not 
worth what he gave it in for; and consi- 
dering that the accepting of this office will 
subject every gentleman to a great deal of 
trouble and expence, without so much as 
a prospect of any advantage, I believe, 
most of your lordships will concur with 
me in opinion, that in many counties of 
this kingdom it will not be possible to find 
two gentlemen qualified as the Bill directs, 
that will accept of the office of lord lieute- 
nant ; and consequently the noble lord will 
be disappointed in what he expects from 
this Bill, if passed into a law, to wit, an 
account of all the men able to carry arms 
in the whole, as well as every part of thig 
kingdom. 

Thus, I think, my lords, it must appear 
evident, so far as relates to the deputy 
lieutenants, that this Bill, if passed into a 
law as it now stands, will be found ab- 
solutely inexecutable ; and this objection 
holds equally strong with regard to colo- 
nels, lieutenant colonels, and all other 
commissioned officers; for no man is, by 
the Bill as it now stands, to be obliged to 
accept of any commission in this militia, 
and I am persuaded, that very few gen- 
tlemen, qualified as the Bill directs, will 
willingly accept of any such commission ; 
for we now find, that few gentlemen of 
any character choose to accept of commis- 
sions in the militia we have now esta- 
blished, and I can see no reason for sup- 

osing, that commissions in the new mi- 
itia will be deemed more honourable than 
those in the old, or that any more profit 
can be made of the former, than could ever 
be made of the latter. 

But now, my lords, suppose, that by this 
Bill we could be secure of finding deputy 
lieutenants and commission officers, can 
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we be secure of finding militia men? 
We may, indeed, depend upon having lists 
of all the men that are fit for being militia 
men, because the constables are to be pu- 
nished by fine or imprisonment, if they 
neglect or disobey the orders or directions 
they receive: we may likewise expect, 
that the prescribed number of militia men 
will be in each county chosen by lot; but 
can we be secure, that the men s0 chosen 
will appear upon the day appointed to 
take the oaths and be enrolled, or to ap- 
point a substitute? EF think we cannot; be- 
cause no man is by the Bill subjected to 
any penalty or punishment for non-ap- 
pearance, and I believe a deputy heute- 
nant and thrce commissioners of the land- 
tax, would not take upon them to punisi: 
any man for non-appearance, without an 
express authority from the act for so doing. 
I could shew many other glaring imper- 
fections in this Bill; but these, I hope, 
will be sufficient for excusing my giving a 
negative to its being passed into a law, 
even though I approved of the general 
plan of the Bill, which, for the reasons I 
set out with, is very far from my inten- 
tion. 


The Duke of Bedford : 


My lords; when the noble lord 
who spoke last talked of diverting a drown- 
ing man from laying hold of a rope b 
which he might have saved himself, his 
lordship should have shown where that 

was to be found; but this he did not 
attempt to do, for a very good reason, be- 
cause the noble Jord who spoke before 
him had shewn, that it was impossible. 
The militia to be provided by this Bill 
miay perhaps be compared to a twig, by 
which the nation could not save itself 
from the present danger; but as the soil 
is good, it is to be hoped that this twig 
will, by proper cultivation, grow up ina 
few years to a large trunk, by which the 
pation may always be able to steer itself 
safe to the shore: whereas, if you never 
put this twig into the ground, you cannot 
expect that it will ever grow to be of any 
service: and if the soil should be quite 
impoverished by a continual culture of fo- 
reign weeds, it will then be too late to 
think of planting any thing that may be 
useful. What I mcan by the soil, is the 
natural spirit and courage of our men, for 
while these are preserved, a little exercise 
and discipline will always make them good 
soldiers; and a sufficient number of such 
men, when assembled together, will al- 
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ways deserve to be called an army. But 
ever smce we took it into our heads 
to keep up a standing army of mer- 
cenary troops, and to call in foreign 
auxiliaries as often as we had occasion for 
them, we have most industriously endea- 
voured to extinguish the natural spirit and 
courage of our men, by discouraging the 
use of arms, and every sort of military 
exercise, insomuch that many of the in- 
ferior rank of people amongst us, are now 
afraid of handling a gun or a sword, and 
are terrified at the very name of a soldier ; 
and if this should once become general 
among our people, it will then be too late 
to think of establishing a militia, for a fel- 
low that has been bred up from his in- 
fancy in such a way of thinking, must be 
several years in the army before he can, 
if he ever can, surmount the prejudice of 
his education. ) 

From hence, my lords, we may see, that 
what I have called the soil may at last be 
altogether impoverished by the continual 
cultere of that foreign weed called a stand- 
ing army; for so 1 must call our present 
standing army, even though composed of 
what we call national troops. Such an 
army never was the natural produce of 
this kingdom ; and while it is under its pre- 
sent regulation, I can hardly call those 
that belong to it Englishmen; because 
they live under a quite different sort of 
laws, and are very uncertain of its being 
ever in their power to restore themselves 
to the enjoyment of the laws of their 
country ; which makes our standing army 
of much more dangerous consequence to 
our liberties than it would otherwise be; 
for if the soldiers of our army were by 
law entitled, as they are in France and 
most other countries in Europe, to have 
their discharge upon demand, after a cer- 
tain number of years service in the army, 
they would have some regard for the pre- 
servation of those liberties which they 
knew they might at a certain short period 
restore themselves to the enjoyment of; 
but as no soldier, no nor any officer in our 
army, according to its present regulation, 
is by law entitled to have his discharge at 
any time in his whole life, we could not 
wonder should they upon any occasion con- 
cur In abolishing those invidious liberties 
which they could never with any certainty 
hope to have a share in. And upon this 
occasion I must observe, that if the sol- 
diers of our army were by law entitled to 
have their discharge upon demand, under 
proper regulations, after five or six years 
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service, we should always have a great 
number of disciplined soldiers in the king- 
dom, besides those belonging to our army, 
which would add very much to our se- 
curity against any invasion; but it seems 
to have been the governing principle in 
our late politics, to prevent, as much as 
possible, our having a disciplined soldier 
amongst us, besides those belonging to our 
standing army, or subject to our military 
law; and this is what has greatly contri- 
buted to our present danger, and to the 
necessity we are now under of calling in 
foreign auxiliaries for our defence. 

But, my lords, this danger and this ne- 
cessity, will I hope open our eyes, and 
shew us the folly of this principle. Every 
man must now be convinced, that we 
ought to have always amongst us as many 
disciplined soldiers as possible; and that, 
for this purpose, we ought to introduce 
some new Pi sop as it is evident from 
experience that our present laws are inef- 
fectual. I shall most heartily concur with 
the noble lord who spoke last, in thinking, 
that, if it were possible, every freeman in 
the kingdom ought to be bred to arms, 
and taught military discipline ; and it is for 
this very reason I am for passing the Bill ; 
because the design of it plainly is, to make 
it the mterest of every man in the king- 
dom to breed himself to arms, and to make 
himself master of military discipline. - ‘The 
militia to be established by this Bill is not 
to be confined to tlie number appointed to 
be first chosen by lot: on the contrary, 
they are to serve but for three years; and | 
when that time is expired, they are to be 
replaced by a new choice of the like num- 
ber inevery parish, from among those that 
had not_,before served, which choice is to 
be repeated at the end of every three 
years, so that by rotation, as the Bill ex- 
pressly says, all persons, not excepted, 
must serve for three years in person, or 
by substitute. 

hus, my lords, it is plain that every 
man in the kingdom, not excepted, and 
€ exceptions are as few as possible, 
must serve for three years in the militia, 
or procure one to serve as his substitute ; 
and we cannot suppose that any man can 
procure one to serve for him as his substi- 
tute, without paying him a considerable 
allowance for every day he is obligcd to 
attend the service ; so that it will be every 
man’s interest to serve himself, and conse- 
quently it will be every man’s interest to 
reed himself up to arms, and to make 
self master of military discipline. This 
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Bul, therefore, goes as far, in my opinion, 
as itis possible for us to go by law, to- 
wards rendering every freeman in the 
kingdom a disciplined soldier ;- and I hope 
all the gentlemen of family and tortune in 
the kingdom will endeavour to render the 
law effectual, not only by their example, 
but by dispensing all the favours they 
have to bestow, 'to such as rendcr them- 
selves most remarkable for their diligence 
in the militia service, and their expertness 
in military discipline. 

By. this means, my lords, the ancient 
military spirit may be revived among all 
ranks of men, without reviving those mili- 
tary tenures which rendered the tenant so 
dependent upon his lord, that our great 
barons could as easily raise an army 
against, as in favour of the government of 
their country, and were but too often 
ready to join with, instead of opposing the 
invaders of their country. But no step 
towards reviving this military spirit can be 
expected from private men, unless the le- 
gislature begins with passing some new 
law for the purpose, and the Bill now be- 
fore.us, is, I think, as proper a law for the 
purpose as can be thought of. There mav, 
perhaps, be some imperfections in it, some 
things that are not so clearly expressed, 
or so sufficiently provided for, as may al- 
terwards be found to be necessary ; but I 
have not as yet heard any thing mentioned 
that can induce us to reject the Bill, asno 
inconvenience can ensue before we shall 
have an opportunity to explain and amend 
it by a new Bill in the next sessions; and 
by having, betore that time, a beginning 
made towards carrying the law into exe- 
cution, we shall be much better able to 
judge what explanations or amendments , 
may then be thought necessary ; tor till 
such a beginning be made we can have 
nothing but theory, which never does, in 
such a case, communicate such certain 
knowledge as practice. : 

Of this, my lords, we may be fully 
convinced by the very first objection that 
was made by the noble lord who spoke 
last: he was pleased to observe that, as 
gentlemen are not by the Bill obliged to 
accept of being deputy lieutenants or 
commissioned officers in the militia, it may 
be found dificult, if not impossible, ta 
find in many countries a sufficient number 
of gentlemen, qualified as the law directs, 
that will accept of such commissions. 
Experience, I hope, will shew this obser- 
vation to be without any foundation. As 
we are all now become sensible of the 
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danger this nation is, and always must be, 
exposed to, by not having a well regu- 
lated and well disciplined militia, I ho 
there is so much public spirit among the 
landed and rich gentlemen of this kingdom, 
that they will all be not only ready, but 

roud of serving their country as deputy 
lieutenants or commissioned oflicers in the 
militia. But this we cannot certainly 
know until we have made the experi- 
ment, and we cannot make the experiment 
without passing this, or some such Bill as 
this into a law. If it should by experi- 
ence be found, that the landed and rich 
gentlemen of this kingdom are so void of 
public spirit, and so regardless of the ho- 
nour and safety of their native: country, 
that few or none of them will accept of 
being deputy lieutenants or commissioned 
officers in the militia, methods must then 
be contrived, either for compelling them 
by penalties, or for tempting them by im- 
munities or privileges. 

This objection is therefore, my lords, 
an argument in favour of the Bill now be- 
fore us, as the legislature of every country 
ought to have the most certain knowledge 
how far the public spirit of the people may 
be depended on, because from thence 
alone they can judge in what cases re- 
wards or punishments may be necessary, 
for inducing or compelling men to do 
their duty to their country; and to qua- 
lity ourselves for defending our country by 
arms, when it becomes necessary, will, l 
believe, be admitted by all, but those en- 
thusiasts called quakers, to be a duty in- 
cumbent upon every man of a proper age, 
and not labouring under any natural or 
legal incapacity. Then as to the other 
objection mentioned by the noble lord, it 
hare te entirely from an oversight in 

is lordship, which in such a long Bill I 
am not at all surprised at; for the Bill 
expressly provides, that if any person so 
chosen by lot to serve in the militia, not 
being a quaker, shall refuse or neglect to 
take the oaths, and to serve in the militia, 
or provide a substitute, every such person 
shall forfeit and pay the sum of ten 
pounds, and shall, at the end of three 
years, be appointed to serve again. Surely, 
if any person chosen by lot should neg- 
Ject to appear at the time and place ap- 
poe by the notice duly served upon 
1im, he must be deemed to fall under this 
provision, and consequently to be liable to 
this penalty; for though he cannot be 
suid to refuse, it must be allowed that he 
neglects to take the oaths, or to provide a 
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substitute that will, But if any doubt 
should arise upon this head, for it is im- 
possible to foresce, or at once to provide 
against all the doubts that may be startect 
by captious lawyers: I say, it any doubt 
should arise upon this head, when the law 
comes to be carried into execution, it will 
be extremely easy to remove % by a new 
Bill next session, which may be passed 
into a law before this doubt can produce 
any inconvenience, either to the public 
or to any private man. 

My lords, I hope, I have now shewn, 
that this Bill is intended, and it will at 
least contribute to produce that effect 
which the noble lord who spoke last seems 
to be fond of: I mean that of having all 
the freemen of this kingdom bred to arms, 
and taught military discipline; and this 
he was pleased to allow, and 1 most hear- 
tily concur with him in allowing it, to be 
the best guard we can have for our liber- 
ties, and the best military force we can 
provide for our defence. This, I say, is 
evidently the plan of the Bill, consequently 
his lordship must in so far approve of it; 
and I think I may venture to say, that I 
have fully answered she only two objec- 
tions he made to the form in which the 
Bill now appears, therefore, I hope, I shall 
have the satisfaction to find his lordship 
concurring with me in opinion, that the 
Bill ought to be passed into a law. 


Lord Chancellor Hardwicke ;: * 


My lords; we have it from the 
highest authority, that, in the multitude of 


* The following is a currect Report of 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke’s Speech upon 
this occasion, taken from a copy which 
the noble and learned lord caused to be 
printed for the use of his friends. 


A Sreecu in the House of Lords, on 
the third reading of the Militia Bill, 
May the 24th, 1756; when the Bill 
was rejected, on a division, by a very. 
great majority. 


My lords; I am extremely sorry to 
find myself obliged to ditter from the noble 
duke (of Bedford) who spoke last. The 
great respect which I have always pro- 
fessed, and sincerely bear to his grace, 
will, I am confident, convince him, that I 
am in earnest in this declaration ; and that 
it is not merely an exordium of form. 
But, my lords, I am more sorry, that this 
Bill, so important, and on a subject of so 


much dilliculty, after having depended 
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counsellors there is safety; but we in this 
nation may from experience say, that in 
the multitude of legislators there is con- 
fusion ; for our statute books are increased 


almost four months in the other House, 
comes now to be debated originally, and 
for the first time, in this last stage of it. 

Nobody has a greater regard than I 
have for the persons, or abilities, of those 
who brought it in, that have been the 
patrons of this Bill; nor can any man be 
more ready to admit, that it was very 
laudable in them to turn their thoughts to 
some scheme, for rendering the militia of 
this country useful. It appeared to me, 
to have been brought in with a reasonable 
view; a view of prudence and temper ; 
talked of, and believed in general, as if in- 
tended to lie over to another session of 
parliament, to be fully understood and con- 
sidered. For what reasons that intention 
was departed from, especially as it is 
avowed, that it can be of no use in our 
present exigency, I cannot imagine. 

As I have had the misfortune to be all 
slong of opinion against this Bill, as now 
arpa and formed, I think it my duty to 

clare my thoughts upon it openly and 
at large. But, as I am not perfectly well 
at present, I must desire ta be heard with 
indulgence, and with some excuse for 
what I shallsay. I do not mean this, as 
to the opinion I shall give, for of that opi- 
nion | am in my conscience convinced ; 
and | shall deliver it with the same free- 
dom, as if I had no other seat in this 
House but my place on the cross benches, 
and with the same truth and sincerity, as 
if I was absolutely certain, that it was 
ri last opinion which I should ever give 

ere. 

My lords, I am aware that certain pre- 
judices may arise, in the minds of some 
men, against what I am going to offer to 
your lordships. ‘They may suspect, or 
pretend to suspect, that I am against a 
militia in general ; that I am for creating 
and berperaating the necessity of intro- 
ducing foreign forces into this kingdom. 
But I do absolutely disclaim both these 
views. I am fora militia, and I am against 
laying the nation under the necessity of 
resorting to the aid of foreign forces in 
general. I think it an unhappy necessity ; 
but I would not have this understood to 
every intent. There may be instances, in 
which it may be much more wise and po- 
litic to make use of foreign assistance, than 
to increase your national ¢ troops to a vast 
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to such an enormous size, that they con- 
found every man who is obliged to look 
into them; and this is plainly owing to a 
great change which has by degrees, crept 


army, and to the utmost extent. The 
numbers of your people will not bear it ; 
and it ought in prudence and goed policy 
to be attended to, that a- great army of 
natives may net be.so easily got Tid of, 
either in present, or in respect of the con- 
sequences, as foreign troops may be sent 
home. 

My lords, the debate now comes upon 
the merits of the Bill. All questions of 
amendment are, on the third reading, out 
of the case; nor could I observe, when 
this Bill was in the committee, any dis- 
position to admit of amendments. At- 
tempts of that kind were rather looked 
upon, as if it meant indirectly to defeat the - 
BilL ey 

The fundamental] question, arising upon 
it, is a constitutional question, and has re- 
lation to two of the most interesting poii-ts, 
which can possibly come under the consi- 
deration of parliament : 

1. The pee of the crown, and 
the general balance of power in this con- 
stitution. 

2. The state of this country, in respect 
of the education, employment, and indus- 
try of your people. 

These will be allowed to be important 
points; and if this Bill alters them, it alters: 
them by a perpetual law. 

Before 1 speak to the question, How far 
the general balance of this constitution 
will be affected, I beg leave to say a few’ 
words concerning the prerogative of the 
crown. ' 

My lords, I can with truth affirm to 
your lordships, that 1 am not for stretch- 
ing the prerogative; nor was I ever 
thought, by any impartial man, one of 
those, who are called prerogative lawyers. 
I am only concerned for the due tempera- 
ment of this mixed government ; that this 
limited monarchy, established since the 
Restoration, and iraproved at the Revolu- 
tion, may be preserved, and delivered down 
unhurt to posterity. 

The history of the dispute in the reign 
of king Charles 1, about the power of the 
militia, is well known to all your lordships; 
and so are the deplorable consequences, 
which followed from that, together with 
other fatal contests. At the Restoration, 
it was found necessary to be settled and 
quieted. It was one of the first great 
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into our constitution. In old times almost 
all the laws which were designed to be 

ublic acts, and to continue as the stand- 
ing laws of this kingdom, were first moved 


points settled, under ministers who loved 
and understood the constitution, and 
meant to restore it only as a limited mo- 
narchy; I mean my lord chancellor Cla- 
rendon, and my lord treasurer South- 
ampton. — 

The act of parliament of the 13th and 
14th of king Charles the second, cap. 3d, 
was framed with the greatest deliberation 
in both Houses ; and the first part of it is 
a declaratory law, intended to ascertain 
the power. 

That act recites, “© Forasmuch as within 
all his majesty’s realms and dominions, 
the sole and supreme power, government, 
command, and disposition of the militia, 
and of all forces by sea and land, Is, and, 
by the laws of England, ever was, the un- 
doubted right of his majesty and his royal 
prevlecessors, kings and queens of England, 
and that both, or either of the Houses of 
Parliament cannot, nor ought to pretend to 
the same, &c.”? * Be it therefore declar- 
ed and enacted, &c.”’ 

This 1s a legislative determination ; the 
judgment of parliament given by act of 
parliament, upon this capital point, the 
Jus Gladii. 

Consider, my lords, what is now done 
by the present Bill. 

The act of 13 and 14 Car. 2 is abso- 
Jutely and totally repealed from Michael- 
mas day next; and consequently this de- 
claration is repealed. It is a reversal of 
this parliamentary judgement. 

The method should have been to have 
asserted the right, and to have repeated 
the same proposition in the present Bill, 
which is contained in the former law. It 
was obvious, and is the common method 
of parliament. 

What do the Commons do in every Mu- 
tiny Bill, which they annually send up to 
your lordships? They constantly insert 
the same preamble, and repcat the recitals. 
‘¢ That a standing army in time of peace; 
execution of martial law in time of peace, 
are against law.’? 

These points are as known established 
Jaw, and declared by as express acts of 
parliament still in force, as the power of 
the crown over the militia; ne yet are 
always repeated by way of continual claim, 
even in Bills, which import no repeal, nor 
colour of repeal, but proceed on the con- 
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for, drawn up, and passed, in this House, 
where we have the learned judges always 
attending, and ready to give us their ad- 
vice and assistance. [Irom their know- 


trary supposition. And I hope the Com- 
mons will always continue to adhere to this 
practice. It is right in such fundamental 
points. 

But is it not equally right, that the 
same measure should be dealt to the 
crown? 

My lords, there is a plain reason wh 
it was not done. The reason was, that it 
would have been inconsistent with the 
enacting part of this Bill. To prove this, 
1 need only refer your ated to the 
clause in page 22 of the printed Bill now 
in my hand, which runs thus; “ Be it 
further enacted, That in case of actual 
invasion, or imminent danger thereof; or 
in case of rebellion, it shall and may be 
lawful for.his majesty, his heirs, and suc- 
cessors (the occasion being first commu. 
nicated to parliament) to order and direct 
his heutenants, or on their death, re- 
moval, or absence, any five or more de- 
puty- lieutenants, with all convenient speed, 
to draw out and embody all the regiments 
and companics of militia men, or so many 
of them as his majesty, his heirs, and suc- 
cessors, shall judge necessary, beginning 
with such county or counties as shall be 
nearest to the danger, and so proceeding 
regularly, till a sutticient number of troops 
shall be drawn out and embodied, and the 
same to direct to be led by their respec- 
tive officers into any parts of the kingdom, 
for the suppression of such invasions and 
rebellions.” 

Here your lordships find the only 
power which is given by this Bill to the 
crown to make use of this militia; and a 
formal communication of the occasion to 

arliament is made a condition precedent, 
pe el necessary to the exercise 
of it. 

Many cases may happen wherein the 
king’s crown may be endangered, this 
nation be undone, before any one man 
of this militia can lawfully be made use of. 

Suppose imminent danger of ap Invasion 
should appear, or a rebellion break out, 
and the parliament be under a prorogation 
for six weeks or two months ; they cannot 
by law be convened before the day. It 
was once attempted in the year 1667, on 
the occasion of De Ruyter’s coming up eg 
Chatham, and, upon great deliberation, 
departed from. 
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tf Jedge and experience they must be al- | whether it be of such a nature as may be 
cf Jowed to be best able to tell, whether any redressed by @ new law. In the former 
| case, a new law must always be unneces- 


ela grievance complained of proceeds from a 


ts non-execution of the laws in being, an latter it must be ridiculous ; 


sary, and in the 


back through the legal, the mild, tle be- 
nign course of his reign. After & reign 0 
almost thirty years, the king may make 


Samuel’s appeal, when he demitted his 


high office of judge of Israel, under the 


theocracy, “ Whose ox, or whose ass have 
I taken, or whom have I oppressed sd 
What I contend for is, that nothing may 
be done in derogation of the rights of this 
limited monarchy 5 nothing done to hinder 
his majesty from transmitting the crown 
untarnished, and with equal lustre, to that 
amiable illustrious young prince his suc- 
cessor, on whom ali our hopes are fixed, 
after God shall take him from us. 
But, my lords, it ‘5 not in this point of 
prerogative only, that the Bill operates & 
change in your constitution. 
In the execution of the most material 
powers given this Bill, the commis- 


—- —_—a 


yi Suppose euch an emergency should 


nee arise, the parliament being tl 
ve sitting, OF capable of meeting in due time, 

; and, upon the communication required by 
+ this Bill, either House of Parliament 
should address the crown not to call out. 
the militia, or vote that it is net a proper 
ling them out, what officer, 


<r oecasion for ca 

y what minister of the crown, will venture to 
order them to march out; OF, if they 
should, would they be obeyed ? 

From the strict penning of this clause, 
ia italso follows, that the crown cannot make 
:- tse of this militia to suppress 2 sudden in- 
«|  surrection, OF even a mob. 

Another substantial restraint upon the 
crown is, that no pay is provided for this 


* —ailtia by the Bill, nor any method of 


+ faising money for it. “The avowed scheme 


is, that it should be provided for only by 
i annual grants in parliament. sioners of the land-tax are made integ 
d feel, that constituent parts of the meetings. They 


Your lordships all know, ap 

those are in the discretion of the Com- 
mons, whether they will grant them oF three of them are made ne 
not. I will not sufer myself to doubt, | the quorum, 
but that in fact they will do it; but, in dcputy-lieutena 
making perpetual laws, as little as possible commissioners 0 
greater al of those meetings; out-v 


should be left to accident. 


cessary to be 0 


This creates anotl ieutenants. 
between the act of 15 and 14 Car. 2; and 
the Bill now sent up to your lordships ; 
for, by the former law, standing powers 
are given to compel the pay of the militia, 


words in this Bill to carry an 
of raising the qualifications of 
sioners of the land-tax, 

o interme 


t in without stint as to number, and 


although no more than one 
nt is required 3 so that the 


f the land-tax may at the 
ote the 


ver essential difference deputy- 
Care has indeed been taken to insert 
appearance: » 
the comimis- 
who are enable 


ddle in the execution 0 this 


though by accident they may sometimes | t 
act. But this clause ‘3 merely a shadow 


be interrupted. 

I think I have now clearly proved t 
your Jordships that, by this Bill, the power 
of the militia is taken away from the 
crown. — acting in the execution 0 
Permit me, my lords, to stop here, and | he be seise 

ask, and I do it with confidence, what | right, of lands and tenements of th 
ground is there for that spirit of jealousy, ycarly value of one hundred pounds, 
which runs through this Bill? 

_ Twill not make use of the king’s name 
Mees 3 but when the question is con- 
a ing taking away powet from the king, 
Pe peed power to him, it is parliamentary of lai 
cas arrose le It is not within the com- or did pay 
ced anguage to make one’s self under- which he § 
pied hid tes naming, or, at least, de- a8 annum, or mores of 

H gi € crown. rom hence the fallacy 1 

as his majesty, who wears the crown | fest ; for every body knows, 


sh =o much lustre, deserved this jea- 
ee 2 Every lord who hears me, will 
gree with me that he has not. Look 


o | of raising the q 
reality lower 
no such com 


tax enact, that no commis 
capable of putting those 


tion, unless h 
f lands or tenements which w 
, in the county or riding 


of the counties 1D 
to the Jand-tax _ at the rate 0 
annum, are of much better 


hall act, for the value of 1008. 


in England, lands, assess 


ualification, for it is im 
edby it. It provides, “ That 
missioner shall be capable of 
€ this act, unless 


d and possessed, in his own 
e clear 


or 


9 Whereas the acts for the jand- 
sioner shall be 


laws in execu- 


e be  seised and possessed 
ere taxed, 


or 


e.? 
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and when by the opinion and advice of the ' such a manner as to render it effectual and 


judges we find, that neither of these is the 
case, we have their assistance, whereby 
‘ we are enabled to draw up a new law in 

a 
barely of the rent of 100/. per annum. 
And it might be further observed, that 
the omission, in this Bill, of the words, 
“in the county or riding for which he 
shall act,’’ will make it very difficult to find 
out the want of qualification in any of the 
commissioners, who may assume power 
under this new law. 

I have sometimes wondered, what could 
be the reason why those, who had the 
framing of this Bill, were so fond of in- 
vesting the commissioners of the land-tax 
with these extraordinary and extensive 
powers ; for, as to myself, I have hardly 
met with any body, either in or out of 
parliament, who professes to approve of it. 

What kind of persons are these com- 
missioners of the land tax? Many, even 
of the acting ones, are some of the lowest 

eople of any kind of property in this 
atone and yet this whole militia, an 
army of near 62,000 men, may come, in 
etiect, to be formed and modelled by them. 
Whenever they have been invested with 
any authorities or power beyond their 
prope’ office, they have generally done 

arm. As one demonstration of this, 1 
need only call to your lordships’ minds, 
the many abuses, in the execution of the 
Jaws about the distempered cattle. 

But, in the present case, it is to be con- 
sidered in a higher light. They are a body 
of men named solely by the House of 
Commons; not one of your lordships is 
ever appointed. The Commons will not 
suffer you, or the crown, to interfere in 
the nomination. So here may be a mi- 
litia, taken out of the power of the crown, 
and modelled by a set of men, entirely in- 
dependent of the crown and of the peers. 

I object to this, as it will affect the 
balance of the constitution. The scale of 
power, in this government, has long been 
growing heavier on the democratical side. 
I think this would throw a great deal of 
weight into it. What I contend for, is to 
preserve the limited monarchy entire ; and 
nothing can do that, but to preserve the 
counterpoise. 

My lords; there is another thing under 
this head, which deserves to be attended 
to by your lordships. The whole disci- 
pline of the militia is by this Bill taken 
out of the deputy lieutenants, and the of- 


ficers of the militia, and put into the jus- 


easy to be understuod. This is the true 
reason why, in former times, we had but 
very few laws passcd in parliament, and 


tices of the peace, excepting only at the 
particular times when they shall be marched 
out for actual service. 

Look through the Bill, and every pu- 
nishment upon the common men (for I 
find none at all provided against the of- 
ficers) is by complaint before justices of 
the peace. This is extended even to the 
most material point of military service, and 
the greatest exigency. Ifany militia-man, 
so ordered to be drawn out and embodied 
as this Bill directs, shall refuse to march in 
pursuance of such order, he is to be pu- 
nished only by a pecuniary penalty, the 
forfeiture of forty pounds upon conviction 
before two or more justices of the peace: 
and, in case such penalty shall not be im- 
mediately paid, to be committed by their 
warrant to the county-gaol for the space 
of twelve months. 

Is it not surprizing that it should enter 
into any man’s head to invent such a pe- 
nalty, as a military punishment, against 
a common soldier, for disobedience to or- 
ders, which require immediate marching 
and action ? 

But this is not all. Here is no clause 
inserted in this Bill to take away or ex- 
clude the writ of Certiorari, for removing 
these proceedings into a superior court; @ 
provision frequent in modern laws, where 
delay is not so fatal. On the contrary, 
every one of these convictions is left liable 
to be removed up into the court of King’s 
Bench; by means whereof their effect 
must be suspended, whilst the matter is 
depending there. If one could possibly 
be disposed to indulge humour on s0 grave 
an occasion, I might congratulate my 
friends, the judges of the King’s-bench, 
on their being made inspectors general of 
this army. 

Thus the government of the militia 
is, in the first place, taken out of the 
crown; next out of the hands of the de- 
puty lieutenants, and their own officers; 
and then brought into Westminster Hall. 

What a plan of discipline is here for an 
army? 

My lords; I know there are those, who 
assert that the scheme of this Bill will en- 
crease the power of the crown. In my 
opinion, as the present Bill is formed 1¢ 
will do the direct contrary. But I allow 
that it will finally depend on future acts of 
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very seldom, if ever, a posterior law for 

explaining and amending a former. 
This, 1 say, my lords, was almost the 

constant method of law-making in old 


parliament hereafter to be passed, whether 
it may not encrease that power. 
But I am free to own, that I should be 
as much against any considerable addi- 
tion of power on that side. What I still 
contend for, is the balance of this limited 
monarchy. 

However, for argument’s sake only, I 
will admit it to be problematical, whether 
this Bill will encrease the power of the 
crown, or of the people, as to the militia. 

I will not take upon me to determine, 
but 1 do not know whether this “may not 
be the worst state of all; because it lays a 
foundation for perpetual dispute and con- 
test. Power decided takes a regular 
course. When it is exorbitantly exer- 
cised, it operates, and produces, its own 
checks and remedies. But power unde- 
cided naturally begets perpetual conten- 
tion and struggle. | 

This, my lords, was evidently the case 
in those unhappy days of king Charles the 
first. At that time the crown claimed 
this power, and the Commons claimed 
it. The king raised a militia under his 
commissions of array. On the other side 
the parliament raised a militia under their 
ordinances of lieutenancy. Out of these 
two militias, the two armies were formed 
which spread so much devastation, blood, 
and carnage throughout the kingdom: 
and at last, this parliamentary militia, with 
parliament colonels at their head, quali- 
fied according to their own hearts desire, 
turned their masters out of doors. 

- I would not be understood to prophesy 
any thing of this nature. God forbid! I 
am sure no such thing was in the thoughts 
of any one of the patrons of this Bill. But 
I must own, I see many seeds of dissen- 
tion, scattered and sown in the frame of 
it, between this militia and the regular 
forces raised under the annual grants of 
parliament. 

' My lords; the next grand conside- 
ration, which I think it my duty to lay 
before your lordships, is, what effect the 
plan of this Bill will naturally have upon 
the state of this country, in respect of the 
education, employment, and industry, of 
the people. : 

I may want lights; and I may think 
weakly; but I am re persuaded, that, 


if a militia is establishec upon the plan of | d 
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times; and that this method of law-making 
is most agreeable to the nature of our con- | 
stitution, must appear from the very words 
of the writs of summons to parliament; 


this Bill, it will make this country abso- 
lutely a military country. 

For ay own part, i never was more 
convinced of any proposition in my life 
than of this, that a nation of merchants, 
manufacturers, artisans, and husbandmen, 
defended by an army, is vastly preferable 
to a nation of soldiers. 

Since the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
more especially since the Restoration, 
when military tenures were totally abo- 
lished, the people of this kingdem have 
been gradually weaned from arms, and 
formed, and habituated to trade, manufac- 
tures, and arts. From hence, as from one 
great source, have flowed your commerce, 
your colonies, your riches, your real 
strength; which has enabled you to make 
that glorious figure, which, not a great 
many years ago, you made in Europe; 
and to balance the power of your neigh- 
bours; some of whom have far outgone 
you in national military force. 

Before those periods, more especially 
before the reign of Henry 7th, the com- 
mons were under a kind of feudal vassalage 
and chieftainship; followers of the barons 
and great men ; something like the case of 
Scotland. The younger sons of the no- 
bility and gentry lived as retainers to the 
families of their elder brothers, bred to 
nothing but arms and sports. Since queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, particularly since the 
Restoration, it has been thought no dis- | 
grace to the younger sons of the best fa- 
milies in the kingdom, to engage in com- 
merce. 

From these changes -in the condition 
of your people, habits of industry were 
propagated, and for a long time exam- 
ples of industry were followed. I wish 
I could add, they are continued. The 
improvements, and various happy con- 
sequences arising from them, are too ap- 
parent to want to be explained to your 
lordships. 

My lords; it isa self-evident proposi- 
tion, and must be admitted to me, that 
the being educated and trained to arms, 
gives a habit, and a love of that kind of 
life. Amongst the common people, it in- 
troduces a love of idleness, of sports, and 
at last of plunder. 

Consider then what the plan of this Bill 
OCS. | 
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for the writs of summons to the members 
of this Hlouse are ‘ad consulendum,’ 
whereas the writs for tle other House 
are only ‘ad consentiendum.’ But this 


The proposed number of this militia is 
61,520 private men, non-commissioned of- 
ficers included. 

The friends of the Bill are so candid 

as to allow, nay, to contend, that they do 
not mean it with a view to lay aside your 
standing army, annually provided by 
parliament. ‘That has for several years 
past, in time of peace, been about 19,000 
men. So that if this Bill should take 
efiect, these two bodies taken together 
will amount to the number of $0,000 
men. 
This militia of 61,500 men is to be 
strictly exercised and trained; and, by 
the provisions of the Bill, to be changed 
every three years, and some of them at 
the end of every two years. 

Thus, in a course of twelve years here 
will be 240,000 or 250,000 men trained 
to arms for the militia. I will suppose, 
that the same regular force will be an- 
nually continued; you may then compute 
that, in twelve years time, more than 50,000 
men will be taken out for the recruits of 
that regular army. On this computation, 
here will be every twelve years 300,000 
at least of your male subjects, from the 
age of eighteen to the age of fifty, the vi- 
gour of their life for labour and industry, 
trained to arms. I do not pretend to 
much skill in political arithmetic; but | 
leave it to your lordships superior judg- 
ments, whether the numbers of your peo- 
ple can afford these draughts? Is it proba- 
ble, that the same persons, after have 
been thus accustomed to arnis and idleness, 
will ever settle to trades, agriculture, and 
industry? I believe, that is not to be found 
in the history of any country. 

Consider, my lords, what was the case 
of the northern parts of Scotland, and 
what you have been doing there tor seve- 
ral years past. The practice and habit of 
arms made that people idle; averse to 
agriculture and labour ; followers of sports, 
next of thieving, and at last of rebellion, 
@s amore extensive scene of plunder. I 
say a more extensive scene of plunder, be- 
cause I have always been of opinion, that 
the love of thieving and rapine has been 
ene main ingredient in the Highiand in- 
surrections, as well as jacobitism and clan- 
eae In order to cure this mischief, and 
to lead 


» or compel them to be industrious, 
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method seems now to be quite altered: 
every member of the other House takes 
upon him to be a legislator, and almost 
every new law is first drawn up and passed 


ou have been obliged to disarm them by 
aw. After having pursued these maxims 
for so many years, will your lordships now, 
by a new law, endeavour to introduce the 
same disposition and habit into the com- 
mon people of England? I repeat it 
ugain, that it is to this progressive change 
in your people, from arms to industry, that 
your commerce, your colonies, and conse- 
quently your riches, are owing. 

What is the object of the present war? 
The preservation of that commerce, and 
of those colonics. If you turn the bulk of 
your common people into soldiers, what 
will become of all these? You may indeed 
stand upon your guard, with arms in your 
hands; but, in a course of years, I fear you 
will have little in value left worth guarding ; 
an untrading, unmanufacturing, unim- 
proved, impoverished, country. ‘To this I 
may apply what Horace says of a man’s 
employing his whole time and thought in 
the care of his health; it will be “ propter 
vitam vivendi perdere causas.” 

My lords; in treating the subject in this 
manner, I have made many concessions, 
or rather proceeded upon many supposi- 
tions, in favour of this Bill; I mean, that 
it is capable of being carried into execu- 
tion. But I am convinced that it is en- 
tirely inexecutable, will create infinite per- 
plexity, trouble, and unensiness, in the 
country, and end in nothing but confusion. 

I have said all this upon general topics, 
which affect and impeach the system ot 
this Bill; I will therefore be as short as I 
possibly can in my objections to the parti- 
cular provisions of it, and touch upon the 
principal ones only. ; 

1. ‘The number of deputy lieutenants in 
every county is directed to be twenty or 
more; their qualification to be 600/. per 
annum in land, one half of which is re- 
quirad to lie within the county or riding 
tor which they are appointed deputy lieu- 
tenants. Besides tls, there ts to be a sul- 
ficient number of field oficers, captains, 
and subalterns, so qualified as the Bill di- 
rects. 

] believe it is very certain that few coun- 
ties in England can furnish so great a num 
ber of gentlemen so qualified. What 
then to be done? The lord lieutenant 18 
obliged by the Bill, to appoint ° such & 
number of deputy licutcnants, as can be 
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in the other House, so that we have little 
else to do, especially towards the end of 
the session, but to read over and consent 
to the new laws they have made: nay, 


found in the county or riding, duly quali- 
fied as aforesaid;’’ that is, he must ap- 
point all gentlemen whatsoever of such an 
estate ; for ‘‘ duly qualified as aforesaid” 
is by estate only, without regard to any 
other qualification whatsoever, even their 
loyalty or good affections to the king and 
his government. I dare say it is not the 
case of any one county in England; but I 
may, for argument sake, suppose a case, 
that some one county may not be able to 
furnish twenty gentlemen, so qualified by 
estate as this Bill directs, who are fit to 
be trusted with these powers. The con- 
uence will be, that the lord lieutenant 
be compelled by law to appoint others, 
whom he knows in his conscience not fit 
te be trusted with them. 

2. All the officers of this militia, quali- 
fied with sich estates as have been men- 
tioned, are excused from serving the office 
of sheriff. If this Bill should pass into a 
law, where will the crown hereafter find 
gentlemen qualified to serve the office of 
sheriff, upon which the execution of law 
and justice so much depends? However 
military we may be growing, I hope this 
will not be treated as a matter of light 
moment. It is a trite old saying, ** Cessa 
regnare, si non vis judicare.’’? Besides, 
these officers are entrusted with the return 
of members to serve in parliament. 

3. The utility of this militia depends on 
the use which may be made of it in case 
of an invasion, or imminent danger there- 
of, or of rebellion. ‘There may be sudden 
emergencies necessary to be op 
ctushed, or to be prepared against, in a 
Very few days. And yet, from the ob- 
servations which I have already submitted 
to your lordships, on the obligation to ap- 
ply to parliament, contained in the clause, 
page 22, the source of this force, so boast- 
ed, and so relied upon, may be entirely 
shut up for six weeks or two months. 


_ What is this but to pretend to give the | 


ung @ new sword, and at the same time to 
ep a padlock upon it? 
ut this is not all. Even this limited 
festrained power does not extend to two 
material cases, in which the militia may be 
wanted, 1 mean insurrections and tumults, 
they are omitted out of the clause. 
, The noble duke mentioned the known 


story of the Cornish men, under sir Bevil 
[VOL. XV.] 


sed or 
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some of them are sent up s0 late in the 
session that we have hardly time to read 
them over, and consider whether we shall 
consent or no, which is remarkably the 


Grenville and sir Ralph Hopton, in the 
civil war; that, after a considerable ad- 
vantage gained, they refused to march out 
of their county to pursue it, because not 
compellable by law. His grace produced 
this as a proof, that this Bill gave a new 
advantage to the crown, by enabling it to 
march the militia out of their proper 
county, in case of invasion or rebellion. 
But this proceeded from a mistake. That 
body of Cornish men was not militia, but 
the trained bands, raised by the authority 
of the sheriff, as the posse of his county. 
Besides, since the Restoration, by the sta- 
tute of the 13th and 14th of Charles the 
Second, the crown is enabled to command 
the militia, in such cases, to march into 
any county in England. 

4. No powers are given by this Bill to 
compel carriages for this army, when it is 
called out. 

5. My lords, there appears to me to be 
another strange omission, which, I dare 
say, was through mere inadvertency. In 
the Militia Act of king Charles 2, sect. 14, 
& power is given to the lord lieutenant and 
deputy lieutenants to ‘search for and 
seize the arms of persons, whom they shall 
judge dangerous to the peace of the king- 
dom.’ This power is totally repealed by 
this Bill, and no such new power given. 
Nay particular care is taken that it should 
not subsist, even by Hari for, in 
page 2, of the printed Bill, the present 
deputy lieutenants are continued * oni 
for the purposes of this act.”” In the Bill, 
as it was reported from the committee of 
the House of Commons, there was added, : 
and “ for all other intents and purposes ;” 
but those words are now industriously 
left out. Laws are often necessarily 
adapted to particular times and circum- 
stances. Is this a time, when any well- 
wisher to this royal family, and to the 
present establishment, would incline that 
this power should be repealed ? 

6. There is one thing more, which I 
will but just touch upon, [ mean the con- 
stant exercising on Sundays. The ob- 
servation of that day is already shame- 
fully neglected in this metropolis, and in 
the country not kept up in the orderly 
manner it ought. But still, in its present 
low state, it is almost the only public ap- 
pearance of religion left amongst us. if 
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case with respect to the Bill now under 
consideration: a Bill which consists of 
near threescore different clauses, and a 
Bill which underwent many alterations in 
the other House, and took up so much of 
their time, that they have scarcely left us 
so many days to consider it, as they em- 
ployed months in framing it. 

My lords, by this new method of law- 
making, the business of the two Houses 
seems to be so much altered, that I really 
think the writs of summons ought to be 
altered: those for the other House ought 
now to be ‘ad consulendum,’ and those td 
the members of this * ad consentiendum.’ 
But this is far from being the only incon- 
venience: the other House by their being 
80 numerous, and by their being destitute 
of the advice and assistance of the judges, 


this institution should be established by a 
law, I will venture to foretell, that, not- 
withstanding the injunction to go to 
church, it will be a constant fair and 
scene of jollity in the several parishes, 
where those exercises are kept, and the 
face of religion will soon be abolished in 
this eat 

7. The last thing, which I shall men- 
tion, by way of particular objection, is the 
loose and unsafe custody, wherein the 
arms of this militia are directed to be de- 
posited. Can any thing be more dange- 
rous to the peace of the kingdom, than 
for so great a quantity of arms to be dis- 
tributed about the country, in the houses 
of churchwardens, seldom stronger or 
more defensible than cottages? In cases 
of rebellions and insurrections, nay of 
riots, instead of being arms for your de- 
fence, they will be arms in the hands of 
the disturbers of the public peace. 

I am sensible how tedious I have been ; 
and I should become much more so, if I 
attempted to go through all the particular 
objections, to which the frame of this Bill 
is obviously liable. 

But, my lords, I must now make good 
my word, and shew your lordships that I 
am not against a militia in general, nor 
for creating a constant necessity of foreign 
auxiliaries. 

Ifa Biil had been sent up to your lord- 
ships, or should be sent up the next ses- 
sion of parliament*, constituting a militia 

* N. B. Tu the next session of parliament, 
a Militia Bill was sent up by the Commons, 
and amended in the House of Lords agreeably 


to this idea; andr ceived the royal assent, 
dune 28th, 1757. 


| Bill. 
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fre too apt to pass laws, which are either 
unnecessary, or ridiculous, and almost every 
law they pass stands in need of some new 
law for explaining and amending it: and 
we in this House either through complais- 
ance, or through want of time, are but too 
apt to give our consent, often without any 
amendment. By this means it is, that our 
statute books have of late years increased 
to such an enormous size, that no lawyer, 
not even one of the longest and most ex: 
tensive practice, can pretend to be master 
of all the statutes that relate to any one 
case that comes before him ; and this evil 
goes on increasing so much, every yetr, 
that itis high time for this House to begin 
to put a stop to it, by resolving not to pass 
any Bill for introdueing a new and stand- 
ing law, that comes from the other House, 
unless it comes up s0 early in the ses- 
sion as to Icave us sufficient time to take 
the advice and assistance of the jadges 
upon it, and to consider every clause of it 
maturcly; and in every such case we 
ought to consider, whether a new law be 


of about half the number now proposed; 
the power of the crown not taken away, 
but asserted, and proper authorities given 
to the crown over that Militia; although 
to preserve a balance, even the landed 
qualifications of field-officers and captaint 
had been made part of it; 

Or, in case it had been judged more 
proper, if a Militia had been proposed of 
about half this number, consisting of pr'- 
vate men only, to be drawn out and in- 
corporated, under safe and reasonable re- 
gulations, into the corps of his majesty’s 
regular forces, upon emergent occasions 
such a Militia, in either-of these shapes, | 
could have concurred in. Such a number 
possibly the quantity of your people 
might bear; and, with the number of re- 
gular forces usual of late years, woul 
have made up an army of very near 
50,000 men; sufficient, I believe, for any 
occasion which might probably happen. 

If any body shall now say sages So 
this Bill, because I am against any Militia, 
which may be useful; if it is said within 
these walls,-I will call it a mistake ; if its 
said without doors, I will aver it to bea 
calumny. 

My lords; I have taken up too much 
of your time. I heartily ask pardon for 
it; but I thought it my duty openly and 
fully to avow and explain to your lord 
ships the reasons of my vote against this 
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nec for the purpose intended; for 
no new law ought ever to be made, unless 
it appears to be absolutely necessary, as a 
multitude of useless laws is one of the 
greatest plagues a people can be exposed 
to: in the next place, we ought to con- 
sider, whether the inconvenience, or griev- 
ance intended to be removed, be of such 
anature, as to admit of being cured by 
any human law ; for if it be not, we render 
ourselves ridiculous by the attempt: in 
the third place, we ought to consider, 
whether by endeavouring to remove the 
grievance or misfortune then complained 
of, we may not probably introduce a much 
greater: and in the fourth place, we ought 
' to examine very strictly, whether the law 
be conceived in such terms as may be ef- 
fectual for the end intended, and the 
several clauses so clearly expressed as can 
admit of no doubt. 

My lords, I believe every one who hears 
me will agree, that we ought to have all 
these things under our consideration, 
before we give our consent to the passing 
any Billinto a@ law ; and from hence every 
one must, I think, agree, that we cannot 
this session have time to consider such an 
important Bill as this now before us, in 
such a serious and deliberate manner as 
we ought to do, before we give our con- 
sent to its being passed into alaw. For 
my own part, I must confess, that I have 
not had time to examine this Bill near so 
thoroughly as in duty to my country I 
think -myself obliged to do: and from 
the cursory manner in which I have exa- 
mined it, I cannot satisfy myself upon 
any one of the heads I have mentioned. 
Perhaps, a due execution of the laws 
now in being might render our militia 
more serviceable than they are at present, 
or, if any new regulation were necessary, 
it might, perhaps, be sufficiently provided 

or by some few amendments to the laws 
now subsisting; in either case, such a new 
and such an extraordinary regulation as is 
to be. introduced by this Bill, would be 
quite unnecessary. We have still subsist- 
ing many old laws for breeding the people 
up to arms, particularly one so late as to- 
wards the latter end of Henry 8, by which 
it was enacted, That parents and masters 
should provide for each of their sons and 

-servants between 7 and 17, a bow 
and two shafts, and cause them to exercise 
shooting ; and that sons and male-servants, 
between the age of 17 and 60, should be 
furnished with a bow and two arrows, and 
should practise shooting therewith. Sup- 
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pose this law were amended, and muskets 
and pistols put instead of bows and arrows: 
I believe it would contribute more towards 
propagating, or, if you please, reviving a 
martial spirit among the people, than any 
thing contained in the Bill now before us:; 
and if you can revive a martial spirit: 
among the peuple, it will contribute more 
towards rendering our militia useful, than 
any law you can make for its regulation ; for 
it 18 not so much the defect of the militia 
laws made in Charles the 2nd’s reign, as 
the decay of this martial spirit among the 
people, that has made our militia so con- 
temptible and useless, as it is at present. 
But, my lords, this spirit can never be 
revived or propagated solely by any law 
for assembling and training the militia: 
every sort of popula spirit depends more 
upon fashion than upon law, and the 
fashions in every country proceed from, 
and depend upon, the example or practice 
of the rich and great. If they, in every 
part of their behaviour, shew a true mar- 
tial and active spirit ; if they are every 
day seen employing themselves in some 
sort of military exercise ; and if they shew 
a@ superior regard to such of their inferiors 
as they find most expert at those exer- 
cises: the spirit would soon spread like 
wild-fire among all ranks of people, and 
then the laws you already have would be 
fully sufficient for rendering the militia 
useful : gentlemen of the best families and 


.fortunes in the kingdom would not only 


accept, but aspire to have commissions in 
the militia: instead of having but one 
general muster in the year, or training, by 
single companies, but four times in a year, 
they would ali concur in desiring the lord- 
lieutenant, or the deputy-lieutenants, of 
their respective counties, to muster and 
train them as often as he or they pleased ; 
and every man would gain esteem among 
his companions, scbordin to the know- 
ledge he acquired of military discipline, 
and the agility and expertness he shewed 
in the performance of all sorts of military 
exercises. Our militia might then, in- 
deed, be as good as any regular troops; 
because they would then be actuated by 
as true a martial spirit as any regular troops 
ever were, and in a year or two would be 
as much masters of military discipline as 
any regular troops can be. 

This I say, my lords, would be, without 
any new law, the consequence of your re- 
viving and propagating a true martial spirit 
among the people in general, and unless 
you can do this, no law you can make will 
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ever render our militia useful, or at least 
riot so useful, as to be depended on against 
an invading army of foreign veterans. 
Therefore, this Bill is not only unnecessary, 
but really it seems to me to be ridiculous, 
as it aims at doing what, in the nature of 
things, cannot be directly done by any 
new law, but, if ever done, must be done 
by ae a new fashion, and in this 
I fear, we shall never be able to obtain the 
concurrence of the rich and great amongst 
us, without which no new fashion can 
ever be introduced ; for whilst they have 
another way of recommending themselves 
to the notice of our government, to wit, 
by voting and speaking in parliament, or 
by their influence at clections, I am afraid 
they will never be at the pains to aim at 
recommending themselves by their know- 
ledge of military discipline, and their daily 
practice of military exercises. 

My lords, the third consideration, 
which { mentioned, as always necessary 
for us to have in view when we are about 
passing any new law, was, whether we are 
hot by removing one grievance exposed to 
the danger of introducing a much greater; 
and from hence there appears to me a 
very strong objection against our passing 
this Bill into a law. I shall grant, that it 
would tend to the honour and safety of 
the nation, to have all our men of any 
property indued with a true martial spirit, 
Ales with proper arms, and instructed 

military discipline, but I am afraid of 
carrying it down to the very lowermost 
rank of our people, because it might pro- 
duce two very dangerous effects. In the 
first place, it would take their minds very 
much off from industry or labour, and in 
the next, it would incline them to be mu- 
tinous and riotous. This was, perhaps, 
the reason why, in the militia act passed 
after the Restoration, persons of no pro- 
perty were not charged towards the mili- 
tia, nor obliged to serve in the militia, 
‘unless hired to serve for others. But by 
the Bill now before us, the ploughman 
and journeyman tradesman must serve his 
_ three years as well as his master, nay, I 
believe, it will be such only that will 
serve, because I doubt if any man will 
serve who can spare to hire one to serve 
for him: thus none but the very lowest 
yank of our people are by this Bil to be 
bred to arms, or taught military disci- 
pline; and as the arms are to be lodged 
‘in places where the mob may easily come 
‘at them, we may again see a Wat Tyler 
gs yack Cade triumphing, with much 
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ter success, over all the men of 

Carty in the kingdom ; for if such a air 
should once get to any head, especially 
near London, I am afraid most of the 
common men of our regular would 
join them. Thus a Patrona Ali might 
overturn our government, and place a 
new sovereign upon our throne, as well 
as he did at Constahtinople ; but as the 
mob of this country have no such religi- 
ous regard for the royal fatrily = they 
have in Turkey, that new sovereign would 
certainly be one, and probably one of the 
most infamous and cruel among them- 
selves. 

These, my lords, are in general my sen: 
timents of the Bill now under our consi- 
deration. Perhaps they may be wrong; 
but if they are, it proceeds from my not 
having had time to consider the Bill so 
thoroughly as I ought, and not from any 
prejudice against the measure supposed 
to be intended. The measure itself I 
highly approve of: I most heartily wish 
that all the men of property in the nation 
were bred to arms and taught military 
discipline, but my Wish does not go 80 
low as journeymen, day-labourers, and 
servants. Our men of property are our 
only freemen, according to the mens 
of the word among the old Grecians an 
Romans: they had no such men among 
them as those we call servants: their ser- 
vants were all slaves ; arid they never put 
arms into the hands of their slaves, Dut 
when they were in the greatest danger and 
distress. Even then they made them free 
the very moment they had put arms mto 
their hands. This Bill is therefore so far 
from being agreeable to my wish, that it 
is directly contrary to it; for as 1 have 
said, the certain consequence will, in my 
Opinion, be, that our servants will be the 
only men amongst us that are to be bred 
to arms and taught military discipline. 

My lords, this, Iam convinced, was not 
the end intended by the hon. gentlemen 
who had the drawing up of this Bill, 
therefore it is evident that it is not con- 
ceived in such terms as may be effectual 
for the end intended; and as to the seve- 
ral clauses, if I were to enter into a par- 
ticular -examination of them, I coul 
shew that doubts must arise upon almost 
every one of them, and that some 
them are such as will in practice be found 
absolutely inexecutable. Even as to the 
appointment ef deputy-lieutenants and 
commissioned officers, I am in some dou 


whether those that shall be appointed may 
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not, if. Bae ile) qualified, be obliged to 
serve; for the laws for empowering our 
sovereign to appoint sherifls, do not, by 
any clauses in them, oblige those who are 

pointed to serve; and yet we know 

t they are, and -have always been 
obliged to serve. If this doubt should be 
determined in the a@irmative, it will be 
deemed such a hardship as must raise a 
, discontent: and if it should be 

med in the negative, I am, with 
the noble lerd who spoke first against this 
Bid, ies convinced, that in many coun- 
tes t will be impossible to get gentlemen 
to This, it is true, cannot be cer- 
tainly known until a trial be made, but 
to make a law whieh shall upon trial be 
found absolutely inexecutable, will surely 
derogate from the character of the legis- 
lature, and this we ought to avoid for our 
own sakes, as well as for the sake of our 
constitution, which would be in very great 
danger, if the people should conceive a 
mean opinion of the wisdom of the legis- 
lature. | 

For this reason, my Jords, I am of opi- 
nion, that the objection made to the Bill 
by my noble friend, is far from being 
weakened by the answer that has been 
made to it; and his other objection did 
hot proceed from a mistake or oversight of 
his, but from a mistake or oversight in the 
drawing up of the Bill. We all know how 
strictly our penal laws are interpreted ; 
how strictly they always ought to be in- 
terpreted; for upon this the safety of 
every man’s life, liberty, and property, in 
a great measure depends. Therefore, 
whatever the noble duke may think, I do 
hot believe that any cautious judge would, 

am sure tio judge ought, to subject a 
man to a penalty for not appearing, when 
the law inflicts that penalty only upon his 

ing or neglecting to take the oaths. 
Besides it might have been out of the 
man’s power to have appeared at the time 
and place appointed; therefore this clause 
ought to have been drawn up in a more 

!manner, and some room left for un- 
oreseen and unavoidable accidents, by 
which a man’s appearance might be pre- 
vented, : 

My lords, this Bill likewise labours 
under the same inconvenience that most 
of our late new laws labour under, by 
which I mean that of multiplying exces- 
sively, and in most cases needlessly, the 
number of oaths. We have already ren- 
dered oaths so frequent, that even perjury 
Weelf is, I fear, become familiar to many 
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of the vulgar, and this Bill will add greatly - 
to the misfortune. I can see ne reason 
why any man should be obliged to swear 
to his qualification, as he is to be fined if 
he acts without buing duly qualified ; and 
in many cases an oath is to be adiminis- 
tered where it 3s quite ridiculous to require 
any such solemnity: a militia man cannot 
by this Bill be punished for being absent, 
for being drunk, for giving the lie to his 
serjeant, or for any other little peccadillo, 
without a solemn oath before a justice of 
the peace. But, my lords, it would be 
endless to take notice of all the errors, ever- 
sights, and imperfections of this Bill, there. 
fore I shall add no more, but cenclude 
with declaring, that, in the light I view it 
in at present, I cannot give my consent to 
its being passed into a law. 


Lord Talbot : 


_ My lords; I shall grant that, since 
the Revolution, the number of our statutes 
has increased far beyond its due propor- 
tion, with respect to any preceding pe- 
riod, but this increase is entirely owing to 
the vast increase in the number of out 
taxes ; for if all the laws for imposing and. 
regulating our taxes were to be left out of 
our statute books, the size of those books, 
since the Revolution, would not, I believe, 
much exceed their due proportion ; and, 
notwithstanding the form of our writs, it 
is certain that Money Bills have always 
been first prepared and passed by the 
other House before they could be brought 
into this: even the Bill now before us 
was, I think, most properly first prea 
and brought im by the orders of the other — 
House; for as they are the representa- 
tives of the people, they are the best judges 
what sort of militia will berleast burthen- 
some to the people, and what number of 
men may be furnished by each respective 
division. { therefore hope, it will not be 
considered as an objection to the Bill now. 
before us, that it was first brought in and 
passed by the other House ; for if we be 
ever so lucky as to obtain a law for esta- 
blishing an useful militia,.the Bill for that 
purpose must, I believe, be first brought 
in and passed by the other House; and 
that Bill must be passed by us; I hope it 
will be passed by us, even though upon 
the third reading, some objections should 
be made to it; for as it is much easier to 
criticise than to compose, it is impossible 
for the wit of man‘to form a Bill so as to 

revent its being possible to start an ob- 
jection to any part of it. In all such 
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cases, if the objections be such as cannot 
then be removed by amendments, and the 
errors such as cannot produce any great 
inconvenience, the best thing we can do 
isto pass the Bill as it stands; because 
when the law comes to be carried into exe- 
cution it will then most clearly appear, 
whether the objections were well founded, 
and if they were, the proper amendments 
will be most easily made. 

This, I say, my lords, ought to be the 
conduct of every one who approves of the 
design of the Bill, and consequently it 
ought, upon this occasion, to be the con- 
duct of every lord in this House, who 
really and sincerely wishes to see such a 
militia established as we may depend on 
for our defence in time of danger. But 
even this, which ought to be a general 
rule, I do not think at all necessary to be 
insisted on, with respect to the Bill now 
under our consideration; for I have not 
heard one objection made to it that to me 
appears to have the least foundation. I 
was indeed surprised to hear the learned 
lord endeavouring to shew, that the Bill is 
erat can any one think so who 
considers the contemptible state in which 
‘our militia has been for many years, and 
the little security we found from it, both 
in 1715 and 1745, against the confused 
rabble of disaffected Highlanders? Would 
not the danger we were at both these 
times exposed to, have enforced a due 
execution of the laws in being, if it had 
been thought possible thereby to render 
our militia serviceable? As the learned 
Jord has so long, and so deservedly, had a 
great influence in his majesty’s councils, 
and a great share in the executive part of 
our government, can we do him so much 
injustice as to imagine, that he would not 
have adviscd and enforced a due execu- 
tion of our laws, had he thought that our 
militia could thercby have been rendered 
of any use. 

It is therefore plain, my lords, that some 
new law must be necessary for regulating 
our militia; and as it is generally easier 
and more eligible to build a new house, 
than to repair and make additions to an 
old one, I believe it is generally the sume 
with respect to laws. I shall grant that 
the amendment proposed by the learned 
lord to the law of Henry 8, might be of 
some service: it might render our com- 
mon men better acquainted with fire-arms, 
and better marksmen, than they are at 
present: but would it teach them the 
exercise of the fire-lock ? Would it teach 
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them to form in rank and file, or in bat- 
talien, and to alter their disposition with- 
out confusion, as often as it might become 
necessary from the circumstances of a 
march or an engagement? This amend- 
ment would therefore of itself have little 
effect ; and besides, it would be attended 
with a greater expence than most masters 
of families would iike to be at. The use 
of the bow and arrow required nothing but 
the first cost; but the use of the musket, 
besides the first cost, would require a con- 
tinual expence of powder and ball; conse- 
quently I must think, there is no way of 
making our people accustom themselves 
to fire arms, anid learn to be good marks- 
men, but the method proposed by this 
Bill ; which is to set up butts, and to pro- 
vide powder and ball, and prizes, at the 
public expence, for the militia-men to 
contend for by shouting at a mark. 

This, my lords, with their meeting every 
Sunday, to go through their military exer- 
cise, would raise such an emulation amon 
all ranks of men, that, I am persuaded, 
nothing that can be proposed by a public 
law, could contribute more towards raising 
a martial spirit in our people, or towards 
introducing that fashion, to which the 
learned lord was pleased to allow the most 
desirable effect, and without which he 1n- 
sisted, that every law for regulating our 
militia would be ridiculous. I shall, in- 
deed, concur with him in opinion, that no 
fashion can be established in any country, 
unless it be practised by the rich and 
great; but there are in all countnes 
fashionable virtues as well as fashionable 
vices, and the former have often been 1n- 
troduced and established by laws proper 
for the purpose: nay, the former have 
sometimes been first introduced by the 
very lowest rank of people, which, we 
know, was the case with respect to the 
Christian as wellastothe Protestant religion; 
for if any virtue once becomes gencral 
among the lower rank of people, the rich 
and great will be induced by their ambi- 
tion to practise it, and this must have 8 
greater eftcct in this country, by the na- 
ture of our constitution, than in most 
others, because of the dependance which 
the rich and great have upon the lower 
rank of people with respect to elections. 
If we could once establish a true martial 
a tele and render it general, even among 
the inferior rank of our people, the rich 
and great would be obliged to shew, that 
they were actuated by the same spirit, 10 
order to have an influence at any election, 
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and he would always be the most success- 
ful candidate, who had shewn himself to 
be the best and bravest officer. This was 
the case among the Romans, whilst the 
body of the people continued to be ac- 
tuated by a true and martial spirit, and 
their wars were carried on by armies rais- 
re 8S igpew offered, from the body of 
the people, or what we may very proper! 
call thelr militia: from henee Gees chen 
read in their history, that the candidates 
for popular favour endeavoured to succeed 
by exposing their honourable scars to the 
view of the people: but when, by keeping 
up standing mercenary armies, they had 
extinguished that martial spirit by which 
the body of the people had so long been 
actuated, the sordid methods of briber 
aod corruption began to prevail at all their 
elections, and the rich and great among 
them not being any longer under a neces- 
sity to practise the military virtues, they 
thought only of shewing their purses, in- 
stead of their scars, the consequence of 
which was, as it always will be, a most 
abandoned and most abject slavery. 

My lords, to prevent this fatal conse- 
quence and to revive a martial spirit 
smong all ranks of men in this nation, is 
the chief design of this Bill. If we can 
render this ae general among the lower 
torts of people, I make not the least doubt 
of its prevailing soon among the rich and 
great, because, let a man’s rank or fortune 
be what it will, he can then no way recom- 
mend himself to the notice of our govern- 
ment, but by gaining the character of 
being a brave and expert soldier; when 
this comes to be the case, no gentleman 
will serve by substitute in our militia, if it 
be possible for him to give his personal 
attendance, so that we have no reason to 

our militia’s consisting of ngne but 
those of the very lowest rank amongst us; 
for on the contrary, I believe, the master 
will often serve in the room of his servant : 
but supposing that a labouring man or 
mechanic should be obliged to attend in 
Person the militia service, I cannot com- 
prehend why his spending a part of the 
Sunday or holiday in military exercises, 
should have a worse effect upon his in- 
dustry, than his spending the whole of it 
in idleness or drunkenness: and if all our 
men of property were bred to arms and 
taught military discipline, we could never 

In any danger from a seditious insur- 
rection among those of no property, even 
Supposing they should possess themselves 
of the arms proyided for the militia. If 
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would have the same fate with the fol- . 


lowers of Wat Tyler and Jack Cade ; for 
we have noexaniple of a government hay- 
ing been overturned by such an insurrec-. 
tion, but in countries where absolute power 
was established and supported by a stand- 
ing mercenary army. 

But now, my lords, supposing that the 
law should upon trial be found not to an- 
swer all the good ends intended by it, we 
should from that trial be able to judge 
wherein it was deficient, and by what 
means those deficiencies might be sup- 
plied. This, surely, is a knogledge we 
can never acquire, if we never pass any 
militia Bill; and if we ever do pass any 
such Bill, it is a knowledge which, I be- 
lieve, we shall have occasion for, let that 
Bill be never so perfect. The acquiring or 
making a proper use of such knowledge 
can never derogate from our character 
among the people ; for lige the parlia- 
ment be called the wisdom of the nation, I 
do not know that we ever. pretended to be 
infallible, or desired that any man in the 
nation should think so. Every human as- 
sembly must be subject to human weak- 
ness, consequently must be liable to mis- 
takes or oversights, and therefore the only 
thing they can do is to rectify their mis- 
takes or oversights as soon as by experi- 
ence they have discovered them. We 
could not therefore suffer in our character 
by passing this Bill, were it more imper- 
fect than it has been represented to be, 
even by those who oppose it. But when 
a well regulated and well disciplined mi+ 

| litia appears to he so necessary for our de- 
fence, when the establishing of such a mi- 
litia is so universally called for by all 
ranks of men in the kingdom, I tremble to 
think of the consequences that may ensue 
from our rejecting the Bill now before us.. 
Our having so long neglected to pass any 
Jaw for establishing a well regulated and 
well disciplined militia, can no way add 
to our character for wisdom, either at 
home or abroad: I am afraid it will con- 
firm what foreigners have often said of us, 
that no new law in this country is ever 
owing to our foresight, but our feeling. 
But if we pass no new law for the pur- © 
pose, now that we have so sensibly felt, 
and so dearly paid for the want of such a 
militia, what will every man abroad, what 
will every man without doors at home, say _ 
of the wisdom of the British nation? 

My lords, | hope I have now answered. 
all the generaf abjections made by the 
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Yearned lord against the Bill uader our 
consideration, and as to the objections 
against the particular clauses, they are 
really, in my epinion, so trifling, that I am 
ashamed to take up your lordships’ time 
with making an answer to any.of them. If 
@ man chosen by lot to serve in the militia 
should, by any accident, be prevented 
from appearing, according to his summons, 
before the deputy-lieutenants and commis- 
sioners of the land-tax, he would certainly 
be excused upon his appearing at the next 
meeting, and entered from that time into 
the militia service. But if, dusing the 
whole thrge vears, he should never once 
appear, he would as certainly, in that case, 
become liable to the penalty of 10. in- 
flicted by the express words of the Bill, 
upon a man’s neglecting or refusing to 
take the oaths and serve in the militia, or 
provide a substitute: for I must observe, 
that this 10/. is not to be forfeited till after 
the expiration of the three years, from the 
time of his first neglecting to appear and 
take the oaths. 

Then, my lords, as to the oaths pre- 
acribed by this Bill, 1 must think that 
every one of them is absolutely necessary : 
the oath to be taken by the officers, as to 
their qualification, is to prevent men of 
no fortune from thrusting themselves into 
euch commissions, contrary to the intent of 
the Bill, which is, that none but men of 
fortune shall have the command of our mi- 
ditia, and every one must allow that it is a 
right intention. And as to the oaths to 
be administered upon trials before justices 
of the peace, the offences to be there tried 
and punished are, it is true, but trivial ; 
_ but | hope it will re be thought, that 

no free subject of this kingdom is ever to 
. be subjected to any penalty or punish- 
anent without an accusation and conviction 
upon oath. Iam very sensible that oaths 
re often, by our laws, very inconsider- 
ately imposed, and generally very inde- 
cently administered; but the imposition 


wf oaths .can never be apt to occasion per-. 


jury, except when they are imposed in 
cases where @ man may by self-interest be 
tempted to swear falsely, which can never 
be the case with respect to any of the little 
offences to be punished by this Bill, as the 
imformer or witness is in no case to have 
any share of the penalty, or any other 
wort of reward for Fis information or evi- 
denee ; and besides, the offences to be thus 

unished are of such a nature, that their 
bering been committed, or no, must be 


‘known to many, so that a false accusation 
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could never escape being detected and pu- 
nished. 

In short, my lords, the objections that 
have been made, and, in my opinion, all 
that can be made, are so trifling, that what- 
ever some lords amongst us may profess, 
the people without will, from our rejecting 
this Bill, conclude that the majority of this 
assembly are against the nation’s ever 
having a well regulated and well disci- 
slined militia, and consequently that we 
are for loading them continually with the 
maintenance of @ more numerous merce- 
nary army than we have at present, be- 
cause of the emoluments which many of 
us reap, and must always reap, from our 
having commissions in that army; and 
how this may affect the character of this 
hitherto august and respectable assembly 
it is very easy to judge, so easy, that if [ 
had very material objections against the 
Bill, J] should nevertheless be for its bein 
passed into a law, because I know that al 
such objections might be removed by a 
new Bill to be passed the very next en- 
suing session. 


Lord Sandys: 


My lords; the notice that has been 
taken in this debate of the many taxes we 
are now loaded with, and the multitude of 
laws that have been made for imposing 
them, or for enforcing the payment and 
regulating the collection of them, could 
not but make me reflect upon a duty in- 
cumbent upon every one that has the ho- 
nour of a seat in this assembly: the duty 
I mean, is to take care that the public 
shall never be burthened with any unne- 
cessary expence, or for any purpose that 
can be of no real benefit to the nation. 
This duty we ought always to attend to, 
but more particularly upon the present 
occasion ; for this Bill, if passed into a law, 
will occasion a very great expence to the 
public, as well as to almost every man in 
the nation; therefore before we pass it 
into a law, we should seriously and deli- 
berately consider, whether that expence 
be necessary, and whether the purpose for 
which it is intended can be of any real 
benefit to the aation ; and I confess I can- 
aot satisfy myself as to either of these par- 
ticulars. Ifa serviceable militia could be 
formed by a due execution of the militia 
act now subsisting, we have certainly no 
occasion for loading tle public or the peo- 
ple with a new expence, or our statute 
book with a new act for that purpose ; and 


if a serviceable militia cannot be formed by 
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a due execution of the act now subsisting, 
Iam of opinion, that no such militia can 
ever be formed by the law now proposed 
to be enacted ; for the chief difference be- 
tween them seems to me to be, that by a 
due execution of the old act we might 


horse at least, whereas by the law now 
proposed our militia could never amount 
to above 63 or 64,000 foot, without so 
mach as one troop of horse, which: is, I 
think, a very great defect in what is now 
» especially as infantry not abso- 
ly masters of the most exact discipline 
could not be supposed to stand against a 
bnsk attack from a body of cavalry. 

My lords, by the law now in being, his 
majesty may issue commissions of lieute- 
nantcy for every county, city, or place in 
England: those commissioners may ap- 
point colonels, majors, captains, and other 
oticers; and those officers may exercise 
the militia men. What more can his ma- 
jetty do in this respect by the law now 
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ferable, because, by the law now in being, 
the whole of the expence must always fall 
upon those that have some considerable 
property, and consequently are able to 
bear it; whereas bv the law now proposed 


| the expence will fall chiefly upon the pub- 
have a militia of 100,000 foot and 10,000 | 


lic, which, under its present load of debt, 
is very little able to bear it: I say chiefly, 
fur besides the expence to the public, 
every man who does not serve in person, 
must be at the expence of hiring one to 
serve for him, because, I believe no man 
who serves as a substitute will be satisfied 
with what may be allowed him by the 
public: what that allowance is to be, or 
how our militia-men are to be provided 
with arms, I cannot comprehend, for there 
is no provision made for either by the Bill 
now before us; and vet a provision for 
both seems to be absolutely necessary, as by 
this Bill the very poorest sort of our people 
are, in their turn, to serve in the militia; 
and such men surely must be provided 
with arms and accoutrements at the pub- 


osed? Nay, in this respect the old ! lic expence, for it would be impossible for 
lew has the advantage; for by the Bill; them to provide themselves. It would 
now before us, the power of the crown is | even be absolutely necessary to give them 
so circumscribed, that in most places, I } some sort of pay or reward; for it would 
believe, it will be impossible to find a suf- | be cruel to oblige a man who has laboured 
bcient number of officers qualified as the | hard for six days of the week, to travel 12 
Bill directs. Then with respect to the: miles on the Sunday, and to continue four 
exercise, single companies are by the old} or five hours at his military exercises, 
law drawn out and trained four times a! without any pay or reward. In this, like- 
year, and general musters made once ai wise, the old law las an advantage of what 
Year, or as often as the king in council | is now proposed, for by that law none are 
shail specially direct ; so that in a time of | to be charged with the militia service, but 
darger, the king may order the training | such as can provide arms and accoutre- 
ani mustering both of companies and re- | ments for themselves, or for such as they 
gments, and even of the whole militia of ,employ to serve, and none but such as 
the county, as often as he pleases, without | cannot be supposed to have laboured hard 
any m:litiaman’s receiving any pay from|any one day of the week; and the pay 
the public, or even from the man tor whom | which they are to allow to such as they 
he serves, except only for the days he is | employ to serve is settled in the body of 
emoloved in exercise, or travelling to the | the act itself. 
place of muster. Whereas, by this Bill,a} Another advantage, my lords, which 
whole company is never to meet, in most |the militia law now subsisting has over 
country places, to be trained and exer-jthat which is proposed, is an advantage 
csed, but once a year, nor can the king | which very much deserves our consider- 
upon the approach of any danger, order | ation; I mean that of arming, and propa- 
them to meet oftener, unless he, at the! gating a warlike spirit among the people. 
same time, orders both the officers and | It is certain that nothing so much propa- 
private men into the immediate pay of the | gates a warlike spirit among the people 
pubic, at the same rate with his other j of any country as their being possessed of 
arms, and often handling and making use 
of them. By the law now in being, every 
of a serviceable militia, I must think, that | man of 50. a year, or upwards, is obliged 
the act now subsisting would, if duly car- | to have of his own, and in his own posses- 
ned into execution, be more effectual than } sion, one or more stand of arms, in pro- 
the law now proposed; and, as to the ex- | portion to the number of men he is charged 
pence, the former is by far the most pre-! with in the militia; but by the law now 
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With regard, therefore, to the forming 
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proposed no man in the kingdom is to be 
vbliged to have either gun, bayonet, or 
sword of his own, nor is any man to have 
the possession and use of the arms to be 
provided by the public, but only on the 
days of exercise; therefore this Bill may 
be justly called a Bill for establishing a 
popular militia by disarming the people ; 
and how a man is to learn the exercise of 
the fire-lock, who is never to handle a fire- 
Jock but for four or five hours of a Sun- 
day, or how a man is to learn to form in 
battalion, that is never to see a battalion, 
or so much as a whole company formed, 
but once a year, I leave to your lordships 
to judge. 

Thus, my lords, it is to me evident that 
if a serviceable militia cannot be formed 
by the law now subsisting, no such militia 
can ever be formed by the law proposed ; 
and as near 100 years experience has con- 
vinced us that no such militia can be 
formed by the law subsisting, I must think 
it ridiculous to hope that such a militia 
can ever be formed by the law proposed ; 
consequently 1 must think it inconsistent 
with our duty to load the public with a 
very considerable expence, that so evi- 
dently appears to-be for a purpose, from 
whence the nation can never reap any real 
benefit. I know it may be said, that the 
reason why we have never had a regular 
serviceable militia formed by means of 
the law subsisting is, because the execu- 
tive power of our government have always 
neglected to carry it into execution, and 
thac this neglect has been owing to the 
design they have always had of keeping 
up, even in time of peace, a standing army 
of regular troops, which they knew the 
parliament would never consent to, should 
we be provided with such a well regulated, 
wel] disciplined militia as we might de- 
pend on for our defence, against invasions 
‘from abroad as well as insurrections at 
home. But if this has been the case with 
respect to the old laws, may it not be the 
case with respect to the new? It certainly 
may, as the crown is, by the Bill now be- 
fore us, to have not only the nomination of 
all the lieutenants, deputy lieutenants, 
commissioned officers, and_ statt-officers, 
but also the displacing of them, and ap- 
pointing others in their stead, whenever it 
shall please the crown, that is to say the 
ministers of the crown, to do so. Some 
share of this power is, I know, to be lodged 
in the lords lieutenants, but as the crown 
has the absolute power of naming, conti- 
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nuing, or removing them, we cannot sup- 
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pose that any lord lieutenant.will be con- 
tinued who refuses to obey the instruc. 
tions he receives from the ministers of the 
crown, therefore the whole of this power 
will be ultimately lodged in the crown, 
and the crown may appoint such lieute- 
nants and officers as will, by private in- 
structions, neglect the training and exer. 
cising of the militia-men as much in time 
to come as it has been in time past. 

If this neglect, therefore, has been the 
only reason of our disappointment under 
the old law, we may expect to meet with 
the same disappointment under the new. 
But the truth is, 1 believe, that this neg- 
lect was not the reason of our disappoint- 
ment, or at least the reason assigned was 
not the reason of this neglect: the true 
reason was, I believe, that all gentlemen 
who understood the military, saw that it 
was impossible to discipline a militia so as 
to make them fit for service, without call- 
ing them out to exercise in half compa- 
nies, whole companies, battalions and bri- 
gades, much oftener than could be done 
by that law. And that this was the chief, 
if not the only reason of our government’s 
never attempting to carry that law into 
execution, 1 am convinced, from what I 
have been informed of by every officer I 
have ever talked with upon the head of mi- 
li discipline. The art of war is now 
carried to such a height, that even that 
part of it which belongs to a common sol- 
dier, is not to be learned without frequent 
and long practice. Nay, all the officers I 
have conversed with assure me, that it 1s 
impossible for a man who is to depend upon 
his daily labour for his subsistence, to 
spare so much time for exercise, as may 
ie) him to serve in a regular and well 

isciplined militia ; and therefore 1 am of 
opinion, that it is ridiculous to think of 
ever being able to form a serviceable mi- 
litia which is to consist chiefly of such 
men. A gentleman who lives upon the 
yearly income from his estate, or even a 
farmer or master tradesman, in short every 
man who is not obliged to earn his bread, 
by what we call hard labour, may spare an 
hour or two every day, or every other 
day, to practise the exercise of the fire- 
lock, in company with some of his neigh- 
bours; and such men may likewise spare 
many days in a year, to meet In compa- 
nies, battalions, and brigades, in order to 
learn how to form them with quickness 
and without confusion, and how to perform 
the several military evolutions now prac- 
tised, or that may hereafter be practised. 
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If you can, by any means, prevail upon 
such men to agree to do this, and to be 
fond or proud of doing it with caarieede 
you may soon have a brave and serviceable 
militia, without any expence to the public; 
and, unless you can do this, I despair of 
our being ever able to form such a militia 
as we me depend on against foreign ve- 
terans. But for doing this, my lords, I 
think the Bill now before us is so far from 
being properly calculated, that it will pro- 
duce the quite contrary effect: it will 
make every man of property ashamed of 
the militia service: no gentleman would 
chuse to be drawn up in a company or bat- 
talion behind his footman, and yet this he 
must be, if the footman be the taller man 
of the two. The consequence, therefore, 
must be, that every man of property who 
happens to be chosen by lot, will pick up 
some loose, abandoned fellow to serve as 
his substitute ; and of such only all the 
common men of our modern militia will 
always consist. : 

y lords, I shall grant that there must 
always be too many of such sort of men in 
our standing army, but there the officers 
have, by the military law, power enough 
to hold them to their duty, and to prevent 
their being riotous or seditious: whereas, 
in this modern militia, the officers will not 
have power suifficient to make such fellows 

their exercise, or to prevent their 
ming riotous and seditious. 

Therefore I must think, that by such a 
militia our domestic tranquillity is more 
liable to be disturbed than preserved; and 
such a militia should ever, by the care 
and vigilance of an ambitious prince, be 
rendered fit fur service, it would be of the 
most dangerous consequence to our liber- 
ties, because it would be a standing army 
kept up by a standing law, and without the 
annual consent of parliament. How such 
® prince would use such an army we may 
easily judge ; for if the common men con- 
sisted of none but the poorest and most 
abandoned part of the people, noblemen, 
or gentlemen of incumbered fortunes, 
might be found in each county to com- 
mand them, who would be as subservient 
to the sovereign’s commands as any sol- 
dier of fortune can be supposed to be ; or 
if such could not be found, can we sup- 


pose that such common men would en- 


ai whether the officers appointed over 
lem were men of fortune or no, espe- 
cally after their being drawn out, and,put 
into constant, poy? Or that they would en- 
qure, whether the occasion of their being 
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drawn out had been communicated to par- 
liament ? This restriction therefore could 
never be of any use under a. bad prince, 
and would always be dangerous under a 
good one, as it might put it out of his 
power to draw out the militia in time 
enough to put a stop to an unforeseen in- 
vasion or sudden insurrection. 

My lords, these apprehensions of mine 
are far from being chimerical; for they 
are confirmed by the practice and history 
of all states that have once enjoyed free- 
dom, and afterwards sunk into slavery. 
No free state ever at first trusted the arms 
of the commonwealth in the hands of the 
poor ahd indigent ; and every one of those 
we read of in history, lost their liberties 
soon after they began todoso. The regu- 
lation made by Servius Tullius, the sixth 
king of Rome, and long observed in that 
commonwealth, is well worth our most se- 
rious attention upon this occasion. That 
wise king divided the citizens of Rome 
into six different classes, the first of which 
consisted of those that were worth 100,000 
pounds weight of brass, the only metal of 
which their current coin then, and for 
many years after, consisted: the second 
class consisted of those that were worth 
under 100,000, and not under 75,000 
pounds weight of the same metal: the 
third, of those who were worth under 
75,000, and not under 50,000 pounds : 
the fourth, of those who were worth under 
50,000, and not under 25,000: the fifth 
class of those who were worth under 
25,000, and not under 11,000; and the 
sixth comprehended all those who had no 
estate, or whose effects did not amount to 
this last sum. Now what was then the 
proportion between the price of brass and 
silver, cannot, I believe, be easily ascer- 
tained ; but according to the present pro- 
portion between our copper and silver- 
money, a pound weight of copper is worth 
18d. in silver; consequently, by this regu- 
lation, all the citizens of Rome who had 
no estate, or whose estate or effects did 
not amount to 825/. sterling, were to be 
ranked in the lowest class; and with re- 
spect to the militia, all those of that class 
were, as the historian says, ‘ immunes 
militia,’ that is to say, they were not ad- 
mitted to the honour of being of the mi- 
litia of their country. Even those who 
were of the fifth class, were not to be in- 
corporated into their legions, but only at- 
tended them with missile weapons, as our 
archers formerly did our men at arms; 
and each of the other four classes were 
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distinguished by their arms, among whom 
the first had the best arms, either for of- 
fence or defence, and consequently were 
most depended on. expected to have heard; but as the evi- 

My lords, after having so fully shewn | dence of facts and even of common sense 


be at for supporting any sort of national 
that this Bill must either be insignificant itself, was so plain and so strong against 


militia. 
These, my lords, were the arguments I 


or dangerous, I think'I need not be at the | every one of them, I must allow, that the 
pains to shew any of the inaccuracies in | noble lords who have thought fit to oppose 
the several clauses; but one of them Ij} this Bill, were in the right not to make 
cannot well pass over in silence, because it | use of any such arguments in support of 
is an absolute inconsistency. In one and | their opposition ; and as they neither have, 
the same clause of the Bill it is enacted, | nor could to any purpose have made use 
That each company shall consist of SO | of any of them, I must take it for granted, 
men besides officers, that every fourth | that we either must have a militia, or we 
Sunday they shall be exercised in half | must remain liable to be conquered by any 
companies at least, and that no man shall | foreign army that shall happen to land in 
be obliged to travel from home above six | this island, provided it be so numerous as 
miles to perform his exercise on Sundays. |to be able to encounter and defeat the 
Now it 1s certain, that, in many parts of | small number of national mercenaries we 
the country, it will be impossible to bring ; can keep in constant pay. This, then, is 
4.0 militia men together, without obliging | a necessary alternative, and yet notwith- 
some of them to travel above six miles ' standing the dismal prospect we are pre- 
from home ; so that this Bill will, in many | sented with by one side of this alternative, 
places, be found absolutely inexecutable. | those who oppose this Bill have been so 
As this is such a glaring inconsistency I | cruel, as to endeavour to persuade us, 
shall add no more, because this alone I ; that the other side is impracticable. They 
must think sufficient for excusing my being , have endeavoured to shew that, if such a 
against passing this Bill into a law. militia as we can depend on for our de- 
, fence against foreign veterans, cannot be 
Earl Temple ; established by the militia law now in being, 
My lords; from the whispers I ; no such militia can be established by any 
beard without doors, I did, indeed, expect ' law we can contrive : next, they have en- 
“an opposition to this Bill; but I expected, | deavoured to shew, that were it possible 
and it was natural to expect, that argu- | to establish such a militia, it would be of 
ments would have been made use of the most dangerous consequences to our 
against it, of a sort very different from | liberties; aud, thirdly, they have endea- 
those I have heard in this debate: I ex- | voured to shew, that the experiment 
pected, that au attempt would have been , would be so expensive, that it is not worth 
made to shew, that a country, such as this, | the nation’s while to make it. Such doce 
has no occasion for any military force at | trines must be terrible to every true Eng- 
land, either for quelling insurrections, or | lishman who considers the alternative I 
even for repelling invasions; or that an | have mentioned; and therefore for the 
attempt would have been made to prove, | comfort of my countrymen, as well as for 
that we may always kecp up such a nv- | the sake of the Bill now before us, I shall 
merous army of naticnal mercenaries as | endeavour to shew, that every one of them 
will be suflicient for this purpose, without | is void of any foundation, either in the na- 
any danger to our liberties; and that we | ture of things, or in the present circum- 
may easily spare the expence necessary | stances of the people of this nation. 
for mainiainmg them: or, thirdly, that an | My lords; in order to do this I must 
attempt would have been made to demon- | begin with a short examination of the mi- 
strate to us, that we may always depend | litia act we have now subsisting, and with 
upon foreign mercenaries for this purpose, | respect to it I must grant that, if due care 
as often as we can have occasion for them, | had been taken to carry that law into exe- 
without any danger of our being treated | cution, our militia might always have been 
by these foreign auxiliaries, as our ances- | upon a much better footing than they are 
tors, the Britons, were by their Saxon |at present, but what prevented the due 
auxiliaries; and that the expence of im- | execution of that law is now at an end. 
porting and exporting those auxiliaries, ; When that law was passed, and for many 
and maintaining them while here, will be | years after, the dispute still subsisted 
Jess than that which we must necessarily | among the people, though determined by 
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the legislature, about the power of the 
crown over the militia, which dispute had 
been one of the causes of the civil war in 
the reign of Charles the 1st, and the maxim 
likewise subsisted, that the keeping up of 
any number of mercenary troops in time 
of peace, was so inconsistent with our 
constitution, that the parliament ought 
never to consent to it. Whilst such a dis- 
pute and such a maxim prevailed, we can- 
not wonder at the crown’s neglecting the 
militia, in order to render the keeping up 
ofa standing army necessary. But now, 
I believe, no man disputes the power 
which the crown ought to have over the 
militia; nor is any man so wrongheaded 
as to think, that we ought not always to 
have, even in time of peace, with consent 
of parliament, such a number of regular 
troops as may be necessary for preserving 
our internal tranquillity, and for opposing 
any sudden invasion as may be made with 
asmall number of troops. A well disci- 
plined militia, can, therefore, now no way 
interfere with the power or safety of the 
crown, but on the contrary will be an ad- 
dition to both, and consequently we may 
expect that, if a proper law be passed for 
establishing a well disciplined militia, the 
crown will take all possible care for carry- 
ing it duly into execution. 

But, my lords, with respect to the law 
now subsisting, it is scarcely possible for 
the crown to cause it to be carried duly 
Into execution. The intention of the law 
certainly is, that none but gentlemen of 
character and fortune shall be appointed 
officers in the militia; but as the lord lieu- 
tenant in each county has an unlimited 
power to appoint whomsoever he pleases, 
Mis not possible for the crown to prevent 
the appointing of some men of low rank 
and fortune, and when any one such is ap- 
pointed, gentlemen of superior rank and 
fortune disdain to serve with such of- 
ficers, and refuse to accept of, or throw up 

€ commissions they have accepted; by 
which means all the commissions in our 
militia have come at last to be generally 
m the hands of men of low rank, and little 
orno fortune. This is one of the chief 
causes that has brought our present militia 
Into such contempt: and another is, a de- 
fect or omission in the act itself; for no 
Provision is therein made for continuing 
any foot soldier in the service for such a 
time as may make him any way master of 

is business; and the horse militia pro- 
vided by that act is ridiculous; for there 
sno ebligation upon any man to furnish 
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such a horse as is trained to the service, 
without which no cavalry can be of any 
use, but must occasion confusion wherever 
they are. The advisers of the Bill now 
before us were therefore, I think, in the 
right not to provide for any horse militia ; 
for such a one is indeed impossible, unless 
you established a riding house in every di- 
vision ; and, indeed, in a country so much 
inclosed as this is, there is no great occae 
sion for cavalry; for a body of irfantry 
may always, by means of our inclosures, 
prevent their being liable to be attacked by 
cavalry ; and for securing a distant pass, 
abody of infantry may be mounted 
on horseback when great expedition is ne- 
cessary. 

My lords; I could mention many other 
fectsin the militialaws now subsisting, every 
one of which, as well as those I have men- 
tioned, are provided for by the Bill before 
us ; therefore, from the bad success of the 
militia laws now subsisting, we are not to 
conclude, that it is impossible to contrive 
any effectual law for establishing a well 
disciplined and serviceable militia. A life 
of idleness, or of continual military exer- 
cise, was never judged to be necessary for 
forming a well disciplined soldier, even in 
the most regular armies. On the contrary 
a course of idleness is, by all eminent wri- 
ters upon the art military, declared to be 
of the utmost bad consequence to an army, 
even though it be in a time of profound 
peace. Therefore, I must think, that a 
man who labours hard for six days of the 
week, and spends great part of the seventh 
in military exercises, is more likely to 
make a good soldier, than a man who em- 
ploys great part of two, or even three days 
of the week, in military exercises, and 
spends all the rest in idleness and drunk- 
enness; and surely, the former may, in 
three years time, learn as much of the mi- 
litary art, as is necessary for @ common 
soldier ; for I must observe, that a common 
soldier has nothing to do with drawing up 
in battalion, or brigade, or with any of the 
evolutions now practised, all of these 
being the proper province of the officers 


only. 

Bat suppose, my lords, that our militia 
officers, after three or more years scrvice, 
are a little deficient in their knowledge 
how to form in battalion, or brigade, how to 
double their files, how to form the hollow 
square, or how to perform any of the other 
operations usual in war; and suppose, 
that our militia men are not quite so dex- 
teroug as.they ought to be in the manage- 
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ment of the musket and bayonet; yet let 
us consider, that to prepare to invade this 
kingdom with an army superior to that we 
always keep on foot, or even to that part 
of .t which we always keep in or near Lon- 
don, must require a great many weeks, if 
not months: such a preparation we shall 
always have notice off if we are not infa- 
tuated, at least four or five weeks before it 
can be finished : upon the first notice of it, 
we must suppose, that our sovereign will 
order the militia of some of the counties 
at least to be drawn out: from the time 
they are drawn out they may be exercised 
every day; and by such daily exercise 
they may in three or four weeks be fully 
instructed, and made complete masters of 
every part of military knowledge, in which 
they were before. deficient, so as to be 
equal in knowledge and dexterity with 
any mercenary troops whatever; and as 
most of our militia will always have some 
stake to fight for, we may reasonably sup- 
pose, that they will exceedthem 1n courage 
and resolution. The militia of those 
counties alone which lie upon the south- 
east, south, and south-west coasts of this 
island, amount to above 20,000 men, ac- 
cording to what is propesed by the Bill 
now before us: if we had last winter had 
such a militia established, well disciplined, 
and ready to be drawn out upon the first 
notice, I believe, the French would not so 
much as have pretended a design to in- 
vade us, for that they really had such a 
design I very much doubt. But they 
would not so much as have pretended it, 
because it could not have given us any 
alarm, or suspended the execution of any 
other warlike measure we had resolved on, 
as with the additions we had made to our 
army, we could have met them in a few 
days after their landing, with an army of 
regulars and militia much superior to any 
they could possibly embark; and I must 
here observe, that if such a Bill as this 
had been passed mto a law 20 years ago, 
much greater and more formidable addi- 
tions might have been made to our regu- 
lar army. | | 
My lords, this consideration alone 
should make us pass the Bill now before 
us. Even supposing that the militia to be 
established by this Bill could not be made 
fit to encounter foreign veterans, yet it 
will certainly enable us with more ease to 
augment our army, and the additional 
troops or men will be sooner fit for ser- 
‘vice. In 20 or 30 years all the common 
men in the kingdom, that is to say, all 
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such as cannot afford to give any thing to 
a man to serve for them, will have passed 
what | may call a three years apprentice- 
ship in the militia. Surely, a man who has 
passed such an apprenticeship will be more 
ready to list in the army, than a man who 
never smelt powder in his life; and a man 
who has for three years been drawing up 
in rank ‘and file, and performing all the 
manual exercise of the musket and bayo- 
net almost every Sunday, will be sooner, 
after listing, made fit for service in the 
army, than a man who never heard of the 
terms rank and file, nor ever handled a 
musket or bayonet before his listing in 
that service. Nay, I have heard from old 
serjeants in our army, that they have of- 
ten been some days before they could in- 
spire a country looby with courage enough 
to present and fire his musket; and yet 
that very man has afterwards become a 
good and a brave soldier. 

My lords, the passing of this Bill into a 
law must therefore be of eminent service 
to our regular army, and must render it 
much more formidable when we have oc- 
casion to make great additions to it upon: 
any sudden emergency; and this alone 
should make us despise the small expence 
which the nation, or any private man may 
thereby be put to; for it is proposed, that 
the public should be at some expence in 
providing arms, and likewise in granting 
some reward to those that do serve, and 
will accept of it, which cxpence must be 
provided for by a new Bill to be passed 
next session, as it could not be provided 
for in this, because if it had, we could 
have made no amendment to it. This 
was not, therefore, an oversight, but an 
omission designed, in order to leave room 
for such amendments as we might think 
proper, and consequently those lords who 
now object to the form of the Bill, are the 
more to blame for not offering those. ob- 
jections upon the second reading, or in 
the committee, when their objections 
might have been all removed by amend- 
ments, or at least such of them as had 
been thought material, which to me, in- 
deed, none of them seem to be. 

This, my lords, is the true reason wh 
no provision was made in the Bill for the 
expence that must attend the militia pro- 
posed by it; and when that expence 
comes to be considered, I am sure it will 
appear to be a mere trifle, especially when 
compared with the expence which expe- 
rience has taught us we must otherwise be 
at, for preventing an insolent and en- 
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croaching neighbour’s threatening us, at 
every turn, with an invasion ; for this can 
no otherwise be done, but by keeping up 
a much more numerous army than we ever 
did heretofore; or by calling ina large body 
of foreign auxiliaries, as often as that 
neighbour may please to canton a consi- 
derable body of troops upon the coast op- 
posite to this island ; both which would be 
attended, not only with an insupportable 
expence, but with the greatest danger to 
our constitution and liberties ; and this 
leads me to consider that danger which, it 
' ‘is pretended, our liberties may be exposed 
to, by the militia proposed by this Bill. 

My lords, to find a foundation for this 
pretended danger, it is supposed that all 
the men of property in this nation are ab- 
solutely void of public spirit, and without 
any intention or desire of ever assisting in 
the defence of their country, should it ever 
happen to be brought into danger, and 
consequently, that no man of any property 
will serve personally in this militia, but 
will hire some low abandoned fellow to 
serve as his substitute, by which means 
our militia will soon come to consist of 
60,000 poor low fellows, who will make a 
trade of serving for others, and who will 
-be the only men that are to be disciplined 
by this act. Now, my lords, if 1 could 
suppose that all the men of property in 
this nation are so void of any regard for 
the honour, happiness, or security of their 
country, I should give myself very little 
trouble-about the liberty they enjoy, be- 
cause I should be of opinion, that they 
neither deserved it, nor would it be possi- 
ble to preserve it. A man that will not 
fight for his liberty, I am sure, does not 
deserve it, and a marr who is no way qua- 
lified, cannot fight for it if he would. But 
I have, thank God! a better opinion of 
my countrymen, and therefore I expect, 
that if this Bill be passed into a law, we 
shall soon see every young man of pro- 
perty in this kingdom serving his term in 

~ the militia, and impatient for its coming 
‘to histurn, perhaps all of them making in- 
terest with such of their seniors as happen 
tobe chosen by lot, for leave to serve as 
their substitutes. 

But suppose, my lords, I should be dis- 
Qppointed in this pleasing expectation : 
suppose our men of property, both young 
and old, should all, or most of them, 
choose to serve by substitute, yet the whole 
of the supposition on the other side is im- 
possible. The military discipline would 
indeed be confined to the poor, but then 
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it must necessarily extend to all, er most 
of the poor inthe kingdom. For illustrat- 
ing this I shall first suppose, that the re- 
ward to be given by the public is to be so 
small that no man will serve for another, 
without some additional reward from him 
for whom he serves: in this case all the 
poor men in the kingdom must serve in 
person because they could not spare to 
hire any to serve for them. And next I 
shall suppose, that the reward to be given 
by the public is to be so high, as of itself 
to be sufficient to make a poor man fond 
of serving for any man chosen by lot to 
serve, in order to entitle himself to the 
public reward: does not every one see 
that in this case all the poor, who are 
chosen by lot, will serve personally; and 
that the rich, who are chosen by lot, will 
give this profitable employment to such 
poor men as they like best, as we must 
suppose that every rich man will have 
several poor men applying to him for the 
favour. 

_ Thus, my lords, it is evident, that the 
military discipline would not be confined 


to any certain number of poor men, but 


would extend to all or most of the poor 
men in the kingdom, that might be fit for 
service; and if our government should at 
any time attempt to make use of the poor 
militia men then in service, for overturne 
ing our liberties, all the poor men who had 
been in service, and who would of course 
be equally masters of military discipline, 
would unite under the command of some 
ambitious rich men who had formerly been 
officers against such a government. In 
such a case, I shall grant, that our hber- 
ties would be in danger, which ever side 
‘sibs ; but the contest would probably 

e determined against the government, as 
it was in the reign of Charles the first, 
and this probability will always deter our 
government, for the tine being, if it has 
a grain of wisdom, from making the at- 
tempt. 

My lords, the danger of this attempt 
will always, therefore, be one strong bar 
against it, and the impracticability of the 
scheme will be another; for it is of sucha 
nature that it cannot be executed by de- 
grees: it must be executed all at once: 
the qualified deputy lieutenants and mili- 
tia officers must at once be removed, and 
unqualified men put into their room; and 
at the same time a stop must be put to the 
meeting of parliament, and to the sitting 
of any of the courts in Westminster-hall ; 
because, if any of the latter should be al- 
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lowed to sit, prosecutions would imme- 
diately be set on foot against every un- 
qualified man, who had accepted and 
began to act as deputy lieutenant or offi- 
cer in the militia, tor recovering the pe- 
nalties thereby incurred, one moiety of 
which is by this Bill to belong to the pro- 
secutor. And as the militia is not by the 
Bill to be drawn out, until after the occa- 
sion for doing so has been communicated 
to parliament, this will be a third bar to 
any such attempt; because the drawing 
out of this militia, without any such com- 
munication, would give an immediate 
alarum to the whole nation, and set evcry 
man, not engaged in the plot, upon pro- 
viding for his defence. Nor can the ne- 
cessity of this communication ever be of 


any bad consequence, because an insur- | 


rection, or invasion, which may be easily 
prevented or defeated by our standing 
army, can never occasion the drawing out 
of the militia; and a more formidable in- 
surrection or invasion, can never be so 
sudden, or unforeseen, as not to give time 
for the meeting of parliament. 

My lords, 1 hope I have shewn, that it 
is possible to establish a well disciplined 
and serviceable militia, even by the Bill 
now before us; that the expence will be 
but a mere trifle in comparison with the 
expence we must be put to, by any other 
method of providing for our security, and 
that the militia, proposed by this Bill, can 
never be of any dangerous consequence 
to our constitution or liberties. But, my 
lords, when we talk of danger, let us con- 
sider the danger of rejecting this Bill. 
By dear bought experience the whole na- 
tion is now become sensible of the neces- 
sity of our having such a militia establish- 
ed. By the want of such a militia we have 
been prevented from sending such suc- 
cours to our countrymen in America, as 
we ought to have done: at least this will, 
I know, be pretended as an excuse for our 
fatal neclect: by the want of it, we have 
been obliged to bring over a body of Ger- 
man troops: and by the want of it we 
have been obliged to petition his majesty 
to bring over a body of his electoral 
troops. If this Bill should be rejected, 
what will be said without doors? Will it 
not be said, that there is a party in this 
House who are for continuing us in the 
same weak and unarmed condition, on 
purpose that we may be obliged, as often 
as we are in danger, real or chimerical, to 
bring over and maintain a body of German 
or electoral troops?) And if this opinion 
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should prevail among the people, may 
it not be of the most dangerous conse- 
quence to our present happy establish- 
ment, and to the illustrious family now 
upon our throne? It certainly will; for 
the Jacobites will industriously ascribe 
this design chiefly to our sovereign ; and 
as the principal opposers of the Bill are 
known to be in high favour with his ma- 
jesty, this unjust imputation will, I fear, 
gain too much credit among the people 
without doors. Therefore, if the objec- 
tions to the form of this Bill were much 
more material than they really are, out of 
regard to our present happy establishment, 
and to the royal family now upon our 
throne, we should be cautious ‘of rejecting 
it at such a critical conjuncture. 

I shall now conclude, my lords ; but lest 
what has been mentioned from tho Roman 
history should have more weight than it 
ought to have, I must beg leave to make 


‘some remarks upon that part of their his- 


tory, which I could not miss looking into 
upon this occasion. During their mo- 
narchy, and for some years atter the esta- 
blishment of their common-wealth, their 
armies could consist of none but men of 
some property, because they gave neither 
pay nor subsistence to their soldiers, no 
not even in time of war; for Livy express- 
ly tells us, that the first time they gave 
any pay to their soldiers, was after the 
sicge and demolition of the rich city of 
Anxur, which happened in the 319th year 
after the building of the city, and conse- 
quently above a 1CO years after the esta- 
blishment of the common-wealth. But 
aiter they began to give pay to their sol- 
diers in time of war, they certainly had in 
their armies freemen of no property, or at 
least many such as were not worth 11,000 
sera, and conscquently were of the sixth 
class instituted by Servius Tullius; for 
they would not certainly have listed slaves 
in their army, after buying them at the 
public expence from their masters, as they 
did after the battle of Canna, if there had 
been a sufficient number of freemen in the 
city that were fit for service, and the his- 
torian expressly says, that this was occa- 
sioned by a scarcity of freemen. As to 
what the historian means by the word Es, 
in his history of Servius Tullius, it 1s more 
the business of a critic than mine. It 1s 
very true, that the denomination of money, 
which among the Romans was called Es, 
at first meant a pound weight of brass, a6 
our pound sterling at first meant @ poun 

weight of silver ; but that word came afters 


— 
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wards to mean & denomination of money 
among them, which did not exceed, in 
three farthings, and conse- 
n the division of the people esta- 
if this was the 
class of peo- 


ple, 
sisted 


pot amount to 


of those whose whole substance did 
SAJ. 7s. 6d. and that this 

was the historian’s meaning ] am apt to 
believe, because it is not probable that, in 
a city which had not been built much 
about 200 years, there should be any con- 
siderable number of people that were 
worth 7,500/. each, which would have been 
the case, if the historian had meant by 
100,000 zeris, 100,000 eae weight 0 
been near about 


they hope the sword 
drawn, 
will be entrusted 
and honest hands; that 80 the naval, the 
ee strength of England, will make a 

gu 
as it is exalted higher than ever before. 


juncture convinces, 
continent, as they 
must ever be prejudicial to the true inte- 
rest of England; that there is no 
tude to be expected from, no dependence . 
to be had on such 
though saved, supported, subsisting by | 
f| the blood and treasure 
more than an age, 
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«: They beg leave most humbly to say, 
ou have 80 bravely 


ectually supported, 


and they so e 
capable, 


only in brave, 


re, will do service, as much greater, 


« They apprehend, the present critical 

i that alliances on the 
are unnatural, so they 
rati- 


allies ; allies, who 


of this kingdom for 
have taken the oppor+ 


brass, and that brass ha 
the same value it is at present. But as 1 | tunity of the first prospect of present pror 
lave already shewn, that the Romans | fit, to break through every tie. 


afterwards listed poor freemen 8s well as 
rich in their armies, and consequently that 
among them the poor as well as the rich 
must have been bred to military discipline, 
this dispute about the historian’s meaning 
can signify nothing in the present debate, 
nor can any thing in the Roman history 
be made an argument against the Bill now 
before us, which, I hope, will be passed 
into a law. 


against 23. 
be rejected. 


of allies, 
have, with pleasure, 
drawn to vindicate 
nour and interest 
and proud to let 
England is able to fight her own battles, 
to stand by her owa natural strength, 
against all her enemies. 


ty’s person, 
government, they cannot forbear taking 
notice of some circumstances in the pre- 
sent situation of affairs, 
the confidence in your justice, your love 
to the people 
from alarming 
hensions ; 


ss Not discouraged by the ingratitude 
nor the ambition of enemies, they 
beheld the sword 
our honour, the ho- 
England; convinced, 
that 


o 
all the world see, 


« Though ever attached to your majes- 
ever at ease under your just 


which nothing but 


devoted to you, could hinder 
their most serious appre- 


and to whom should they make 


Mr. aker Onslow’s Speech to the : 
. é their fears known? To whom should the 
oe pia presenting, the Money ills.*) | complain, but to their protector, their 
y Zi. en the Money Bills were | ,uardian, and their father ?—Subsidies to 
presented at the close of the Session, oreign princes, when already burdened 
. with a debt scarce to be borne, cannot 
Mr. Speaker Onslow addressed his Ma- | ut be severely felt; an army of foreign 


jesty as follows: 
«¢ May it please your Majesty ; 
«© Your faithful Commons, justly sensi- 
ble of the blessings they have enjoy 
under your happy reign, in just indigna- 
tion at every attempt to disturb it, have 
exerted themselves, to the utmost of their 
abilities, to support your majesty in the 
just war, which the ambition and perfidy 
of France have obliged you to enter into, 
by giving, for the service of this year or- 
dinary and extraordinary, ten millions, 
beside a vote of credit to answer any Un- 
foreseen emergency. 


* From the Gentlemap’s Magazize. 
[ VOL. XV. } . 


troops, 
unknown, 
but alarm; but still they depend, still they 
confide in your majesty, 
leave most humbly to say, 
their burden may be lightened ; their fears 
removed as soon as possible ; and, 


a thing unprecedented, unheard of, 
brought into England, cannot 


and only beg 
they hope that 


in the 
mean time, that the sword of these fo- 
reigners should not be entrusted a mo- 
ment out of your own hand, to any other 
person whatsoever.” 

The King’s Speech at the Close of the 
Session. | ‘May 97, His majesty put an 
end to the session with the following 
Speech to both Houses: 

[3D] 


. 
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‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen; 

ss After so long and unwearied applica- 
tion to the public business, it is reasonable 
that I should give you some recess: I 
must, at the same time, return you my 
hearty thanks for the vigorous and effec- 
tual support you have given me, in main- 
taining that just and national cause in 
_ which I am engaged. 

‘¢ The injuries and hostilities which have 
been for some time committed by the 
French, against my dominions and sub- 
jects, are now followed by the actual in- 
vasion of the island of Minorca: which 
stands guaranteed to me by all the great 
powers in Europe, and in particular by 
the French king. Ihave, therefore, found 
myself obliged, in vindication of the ho- 
nour of my crown, and of the rights of 
my peuple, to declare war in form against 
France: I rely on the Divine protection, 
and the vigorous assistance of my faithful 
subjects, in so just a cause. 

«¢‘ Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

«© I return you my hearty thanks for 
the réadiness and dispatch with which 
you have granted me such large supplies ; 
you may depend on their being strictly 
applied to the good purposes to which they 
were given. 

«© My Lords, and Gentlemen ; 

‘© Nothing has given me more inward 
satisfaction than the confidence which you 
repose in me: it is the most acceptable 
return you could make me: and, you may 
be assured, shall be made use of only for 
your good: the preservation of your reli- 
gion, liberties, and independency, is, and 
always shall be, my great aim, and I trust 
you will not be wanting to yourselves.” 


The Parliament was then prove’ to 
the 18th of June: and was atterwards fur- 
ther. prorogued to the 2d of December. 


FOURTH SESSION 
OF THE 
ELEVENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The King’s Speech on Opening the 
Session.*] December 2, 1756. The 


* «The change of administration was ar- 
ranged betore the mecting of parliament. 
The duke of Newcastle, who had so long di- 
rected the helm of government, was compelled 
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King came to the House of Peers and 
opened the Session with the following 
Speech to both Houses : 


‘¢ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
‘ T have called you together in a con- 


juncture which highly requires the deli- 


eration, advice and assistance of parlia- 


ment; and I trust that (under the guid-- 
ance’ of Divine Providence) union and 
firmness in my affectionate people will 
carr 
culties; and finall 
of my crown, an 
against the ancient enemy of these king- 
doms. 


me with honour through all diffi- 
vindicate the dignity 
its indubitable rights, 


¢; The succour and preservation of 


America cannot but constitute a main ob- 
ject of my attention and solicitude ; and 
the growing dangers to which our colonies 
may stand exposed, from our late losses 
in those parts, demand resolutions of 
vigour and dispatch. 


‘¢ An adequate and firm defence at home 


must have the chief place in my thoughts; 
and, in this great view, I have nothing s0 
much at heart, as that no ground of dis- 
satisfaction may remain in my people. 


‘© To this end a national militia, planned 


and regulated with equal regard to the 
just rights of my crown and people, may, 
in time, become one good resource, in case 
of general danger; and I recommend the 
framing of such a militia to the care and 
diligence of my parliament. 


‘© The unnatural union of councils abroad, 
the calamities which, in consequence of 
this unhappy conjunction, may, by irrup- 
tions of foreign armies into the empire, 
shake its constitutions, overturn its sys- 
tem, and threaten oppression to the Pro- 
testant interest there, are events which 
must sensibly affect the minds of this na- 
tion, and have fixed the eyes of Europe on 
this new and dangerous crisis. 

“The body of my electoral troops, 
which I ordered hither at the desire of 
my parliament, I have directed to return 
to my dominions in Germany; relying 
with pleasure on the spirit and zeal of my 
people, in defence of my person and realm. 


6 Gentlemen ofthe House of Commons, 
“ Twill order the proper estimates to be 
laid in due time before you: and I rely on 
your wisdom, that you will prefer more 


ne 
—e 


to retire, and his place filled by William, fourth 
duke of Devonshire, who inherited the nee 
sense and integrity, as well as the hanours 0 
his father. Notwithstanding the repngnarce 
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vigorous efforts (though attended with 
large ene) to a less effectual, and 
therefore less frugal, plan of war. 

‘¢ ] have placed before you the dangers 
and necessities of the public; it will be 
your care to lay in such a manner the bur- 


of George the 2nd, Mr. Pitt received the seals 
of secretary of state, on the resignation of Mr. 
Fox; and his relations, the Grenvilles, were 
again placed in administration. 

“This sudden change was occasioned by a 
disagreement in the ministry, principally aris- 
lng from the official jealousy of the duke of 
Newcastle, and hastened by the clamours of 
the nation for the ill success of the war. 

“The new administration, from which the 
duke of Newcastle was excluded, was of tem- 

rary duration; the king’s antipathy to Mr. 
itt was increased by his opposition to the plan 
of continental warfare, in which he was joined 
by Mr. Legge. In consequence of his refusal 
toallow a sum of money not exceeding 100,000/. 
for the German war, the duke of Cumberland 
declined the command of the army unless Mr. 
Pitt was removed: be was accordingly dis- 
missed on the Sth of April 1757, together with 
lord Teraple and Mr. Legge. The king made 
several ineffectual attempts to form new 4r- 
rangements; and the administration would 
bave experienced the same fluctuation as it 
had undergone since the death of Mr. Pelham, 
had not a coalition fortunately taken place be- 
tween Leicester-house, the duke of Newcastle, 
Mr. Pitt, and the Tories. This combination 
was too strong to be resisted; and the king, 
hotwithstanding his repugnance to acquiesce in 
the dictates of the new court, was compelled to 
accept a new administration, formed by the 
union of all parties.” Coxe’s Memoirs of Ho- 
ratio Lord Walpole.” 


“Though the parliament of Great Britain 
Unanimously concurred in strengthening the 
hands of government for a vigorous prosecution 
of the war, those liberal supplies had like to 
ave proved ineffectual through a want of 
harmony in her councils. In the course of the 
last year the clamorous voice of dissatisfaction 
had en raised by a series of disappointments 
and miscarriages, which were imputed to want 
of intelligence, sagacity, and vigour in the ad- 
ministration, In order to conciliate the good- 
will of those whom their conduct had disob- 
ged, to acquire a fresh stock of credit with 
their fellow-subjects, and remove from their 


own slioulders part of what future censure | 


might ensue, they admitted into a share of the 
ministration a certain set of gentlemen, re- 
ae for their talents and popularity, 
ai by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge, esteemed 
eS two most illustrious patriots of Great Bri- 
. 0, alike distinguished and admired for their 
he auerable spirit and untainted integrity. 
af Seat of these was appointed secretary 
te, the other chancellor of theexchequer ; 
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‘state for the southern department. 
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dens you may judge unavoidable, as will 
least distress and exhaust my people. 
‘6 My Lords, and Geatlenien: 
*¢ T cannot here be unmindful of the suf- 
ferings of the poorer sort, from the present 


high price of corn, and the disturbances 


and their friends were vested with other ho- 
nourable though subordinate offices. 

‘¢ So far the people were charmed with the 
promotion of individuals, upon whose virtues 
and abilities they had the most perfect reliance : 
but these new ingredients would never thorough- 
ly mix with the old leaven. The administra- 
tion became av emblem of the image that Ne- 
buchadnezzar saw in his dream, the leg was of 
iron, and the foot was of clay. ‘The old junto 
found the new associates very unfit for their 

urposes. They could neither persuade, ca~ 
jole, nor intimidate them into measures wiich 
they thought repugnant to the true interest of 
their country. The new ministers combated 
in council every such plan, however patro- 
nised: they openly opposed in parliament 
every design which they deemed unworthy of 
the crown, or prejudicial to the people, even | 
though distinguished by the predilection of the 
sovereign. Far from bargaining for their 
places, and surrendering their principles by 
capitulation, they maintained in office their in- 
dependency and candour with the most vigi- 
lant circumspection, and seemed determined to 
show, that he is the best minister to the sove- 
reign who acts with the greatest probity to- 
wards the subject. Those who immediately 
surrounded the throne were supposed to have 
concealed the true characters of these faithful 
servants from the knowledge of their royal 
master ; to have represented them as obstinate, — 
imperious, ignorant, and even lukewarm in 
their loyalty ; and to have declared, that with 
such colleagues it would be impossible to move 
the machine of government according to his’ 
majesty’s inclination. These sugyestions, 
artfully inculcated, produced the desired effect : 
on the 6th of April Mr. Pitt, by his majesty’s, 
comman, resigned the seals of seerctary of 
In the 
room of Mr. Legge, the king was pleased to 
yrant the office of chancellor of the exchequer - 
to the lord Mansfield, chief justice of che court 
of King’s-benoh. The fate of wr. Pitt was 
extended to some of his principal friends: the 
board of admiralty was change, and some 
other removals were made with ‘ue same in- 
tention. | 

‘¢ What was intended as a disgrace to Mr, 
Pitt and Mr. Legge turned out one of the most 
shining circumstances of their characters. The 
whole nation seemed to rise up, as one man, in 
the vindication of their fame : every mouth was 
opened in their praise; and a great number of 
respectable cities and corporations presented, 
them with the freedom of their respective so- 
cieties, enclosed in gold boxes of curious work - 
mansbip, as testimonies of their peculiar vene- 
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which have arisen therefrom; and I recom- 
mend to you to consider of proper pro- 
visions for preventing the like mischiefs 
hercafter. 

‘* Unprosperous events of war in the 
Mediterranean have drawn from my sub- 
jects signal proofs how dearly they tender 
my honour and that of my crown; and 
they cannot, on my part, fail to meet with 
just returns of unwearied care, and un- 
ceasing endeavours for the glory, pros- 
perity, and happiness, of my people.” 


The Lords? Address of Thanks.] His 
majesty having retired, Earl Gower moved 
the following Address, which being se- 
conded by Lord Cathcart, was agreed to : 


‘* Most Gracious Sovereign, 
“ We, your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and tem- 
‘poral in parliament assembled, beg leave 
to return your majesty our humble thanks, 


ration. What the le highly esteem, the 
in @ manner idolize’) Not contented with mak: 
ing offerings so flattering aud grateful to con- 
scious virtue, they conceived the most violent 
prejudices against those entlemen who suc- 
ceeded in the administration ; fully convinced, 
that the same persons who had sunk the nation 
in the present distressful circumstauces, who 
had brought on her dishonoar, and reduced her 
to the verge of destruction, were by no means 
the fit instruments of ber delivery and redemp- 
tion. The whole kingdom caught fire at the 
fate changes ; nor could the power, the cun- 
ning, and the artifices of a faction, long sup- 
part it against the united voice of Great Britain, 
vhich soon pierced the ears of the sovereign. 
It was not possible to persuade the people that sa- 
lutary measures could be suggested or pursued, 
except by the few, whose zeal for the honour 
of their country, and steady adherence to an 
upright disinterested conduct, had secured their 
Confidence, and claimed their veneration. A 
great number of addresses, dutifully and loy- 
ally expressed, solicited the king, ever ready 
to meet half-way the wishes of his faithful 
People, to restore Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge to 
their former employments. Upon this they 
rested the security and honour of the nation, 
as well as the public expectation of the speedy 
and successful issue of a war, hitherto attended 
With diseraces and misfortunes. Accordingly, 
his majesty was graciously pleased to re-deli- 
ver the svals to Dir. Pitt, appointing him secre- 
tary of state for the southern department, on 
the 29th of June; and, five days after, the 
office uf chancellor of the exchequer was re- 
stored to Mr. Legge: promotions that afforded 

universal satisfaction. 

“‘ It would not, perhaps, be possible to ex- 
elude from a share in the administration, all 
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for your most gracious Speech from the 
throne. 

«“« The importance of the present crisis, 
and the dangerous consequences which 
may result from the unnatural union of 
councils in Europe, are so sensibly felt by 
this House, that we should think ourselves 
wanting in duty to your majesty and our 
country, if we did not beg leave to offer at 
your royal feet our strongest assurances, 
that we will, to the utmost of our power, 

romote and effectuate such measures as 
shall be found expedient for vindicating 
the honour of your crown, and asserting 
the just rights of your majesty and your 
subjects. | 

‘«¢ Permit us to return our majesty our 
most humble and grateful thanks, for your 
majesty’s gracious condescension to the 
request of your parliament, in causing & 

y of your electoral troops to come into 
this country, at a conjuncture so critical 
to its preservation and defence. 


who were not perfectly agreeable to the peo- 
ple: however unpopular the late ministry 
might appear, still they possessed sufficient in- 
fluence In the privy council, and credit in the 
House of Commons, to thwart every measare 
in which they did not themselves partake. 
This consideration, and very recent experience, 
probably dictated the necessity of a coalition, 
salutary in itself, and prudent, because it was 
the only means of assuaging the rage of fac- 
tion, and healing those divisions, more pernici- 
ous to the public than the most mistaken and 
blandering councils. Sir Robert Henley was 
made lord keeper of the great seal, and sworn of 
his majesty’s privy council, on the 13th of June: 
the custody of the privy seal was committed to 
earl Temple : the duke of Newcastle, Mr. Legge, 
Mr. Nugent, visc. Duncannon, and Mr. Gren- 
ville, were appointed commissioners for exe- 
cuting the office of treasurer of his majesty’s 
exchequer: lord Anson, admirals Boscawen 
and Forbes, Dr. Hay, Mr. West, Mr. Hunter, 
and Mr. Elliott, to preside at the board of ad- 
miralty: Mr. Fox was gratified with the office 
of receiver and paymaster-general of all his 
majesty’s guards, garrisons, and Jand- forces ; 
and the earl of Thomond was made treasurer 
of the king’s household, and sworn of his ma- 
jesty’s privy council, Other promotions like- 
wise took place, with a design to gratify the 
adherents of either party ; and so equally was 
the royal favour distributed, that the utmost 
harmony for a long time subsisted. Togre- 
dients, seemingly heterogeneous, consolidated 
into one uniform mass, so as to produce effects 
far exceeding the most sanguine expectations 5 
and this prudent arrangement proved displeas- 
ing only to those whom violent party attach- 
ment had inspired with a narrow and exclusive 
spirit.’ Smollett. 
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«¢ With the deepest sense of our obliga- 
tions to your majesty, we beg leave to ap- 
proach yom throne, there to offer the tri- 
bute of our warmest gratitude, for that 
paternal care and solicitude which your 
majesty has expressed for the succour and 
preservation of America. Nor are we less 
sensibly affected with your majesty’s gra- 
cious attention to the safety and honour 
of this kingdom, by recommending to our 
care the forming such a plan of defence 
at home, as may enable your majesty to 
exert the power of Great Britain with 
vigour and success abroad. 

‘¢ The many blessings we enjoy, under 
your majesty’s mild and gracious govern- 
ment, call for the warmest and sincerest 
acknowledgments of our hearts, and de- 
mand on our part, the most firm and loyal 
assurances to your majesty, that not dis- 
couraged by any unprosperous events of 
war, we will, with the greater ardour and 
alacrity, employ our most zealous efforts 
to extricate your majesty from all diffi- 
culties, with honour and dignity to your 
mae ys crown, and prosperity to your 

e. 

“We beg leave to return your majesty 
the thanks of this House, for the tender 
and compassionate regard your majesty 
has shewn to the sufferings of the poorer 
sort, from the high price of corn; and to 
assure your majesty, that we will take that 
matter into our immediate consideration, 
in order to provide such speedy and ade- 
quate relief as the nature and importance 

the case require.” 


The King’s Answer.) To which Ad- 

dress the King returned this Answer : 
«© My Lords, 

“T return you my hearty thanks, for 
this very dutiful and affectionate Address. 
The warm expressions with which you re- 
peat the assurances of your determination 
to exert yourselves in the defence of the 
rights and possessions of my crown give 
me the greatest satisfaction ; and you may 
be assured, the only use 1 shall make of 
the confidence you repose in me, will be 
to pursue such measures as the present 
critical conjuncture renders necessary for 
welfare and prosperity of my king- 

oms, 


The Commons?’ Address of Thanks. The 
Commons having returned to their House, 
Mr. C. Townshend moved the following 
Address, which was agreed to nem. con. 


The Commons? Address of Thanks. 
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“¢ Most gracious Sovereign, 


“ We, your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great 
Britain in parliament assembled, beg leave 
to return your majesty our humble thanks 
for your most gracious Speech from the 
throne. 

“‘ Your faithful Commons, excited by 
duty, and warm with gratitude, do, from 
our hearts, acknowledge the paternal care 
and royal condescension of your majesty, 
in pointing out from the throne such @ 
plan of force for our defence as may best 
tend to the satisfaction of your people, and, 
in particular, a well-modelled national mi- 
litia, as one proper security for your ma- 
jesty’s person and realm. 

‘In this present arduous conjuncture, 
vou faithful Commons, next after Divine 

rovidence, rely on your majesty’s wisdom 
and magnanimity, remembering British ef- 
forts in times past, under princes whose 
first glory was to found, like your majesty, 
the strength of their government in the 
contentment and harmony of their subjects. 

‘¢ Thus united, and thus animated, this 
House will cheerfully support your ma- 
jesty through all difficulties, and vindicate 
to the utmost, the dignity of your crown, 
and its indubitable rights, against the an- 
cient enemy of these kingdoms. 

‘‘ We trust, your majesty, strong at 
home, will find yourself revered abroad, 
and in a condition to support that weight 
and consideration in Europe which be- 
long toa king of Great Britain, notwith- 
standing the unnatural and unhappy union 
of councils which have formed on the cone 
tinent so new and dangerous a crisis. 

’ & This House thinks with pain on the 
sad events of war in the Mediterranean 
and in America; they will take these af- 
fecting matters into their most serious 
consideration, not imputing blame to any 
unheard; and will, with all confidence, 
alacrity, and dispatch, second your ma- 
jesty’s royal care for the speedy succour 
and preservation of America, under the 
growing dangers to which those invaluable 
possessions stand exposed. | 
_ * We beg leave to assure your majesty, 
that your faithful Commons will consider 
of proper provisions for the relief of the 
poorer sort from the present high price of 
corn, and for preventing the like mischiefs 
hereafter, according to the roval and com- 
passionate recommendation of your ma- 
jesty.” 
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The King’s Answer.] The King re- 
turned this Answer: 


‘© Gentlemen, 

s¢ T return you my thanks for this duti- 
ful and affectionate Address. Nothing 
can give me so great satisfaction, or tend 
so much to the public safety, as union and 
harmony amongst my subjects. You may 
rely on my constant care and attention to 
the welfare of my people.” 


Complaint in the Lords of a Spurious 
Paper sold as the King’s Speech.) Dee. 
- §. Complaint was made to the House, of 
@ spurious and forged printed Paper, dis- 
persed and publicly sold as the King’s 
Speech, intituled, ‘* His majesty’s most 
gracious Speech to both Houses 6f Parlia- 
* ment, on Thursday the 2nd of December, 
1756 ; London, printed by T. Beskett, and 
by the assigns of R. Beskett, printer to his 
majesty, 1756.”? And the said Paper was 
read by the clerk: and ordered to be 
taken into consideration to-morrow. 


Dec. 4. The order of the day being 
read for taking into further consideration 
the matter of the Complaint made yester- 
day, of a spurious and forged printed 
Paper, dispersed and publicly sold as his 
majesty’s Sncech to both Houses of Par- 
liament: The House was informed, ** That 
there were some persons attending with- 
out, who could give evidence relating to 
the printing and publishing. of the said 
pa Paper.” And thereupon John 

penceley, Anne Rivington, Jane Lawson, 
and John Miller, were severally called in: 
and examined, upon oath, in relation 
thereto. And it appearing, upon the said 
examination, ** That George King a book- 
_ Seller in Hanover-street, Long Acre, and 

James Howe a printer whio fives in the 
same house with the said King, were con- 
cerned in. printing and publishing the said 
spurious and forged printed Paper :” 

Resolved, 1. “© That the said printed 
Paper is an audacious forgery, and a false, 
scandalous, and infamous libel, a high 
contempt of his majesty, his crown and 
, dignity, and a notorious violation of the 
privileges of parliament ; tending to poison 
the minds of the people, and to create and 
foment jealousies and animosities amongst 
his majesty’s good subjects in this time of 
common danger. 2. That, in abhorrence 
and detestation of such abominable and 
seditious practices, one of the said printed 
papers be burnt, by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman, in the New Palace Yard, 
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Westminster, on Wednesday the 8th in- 
stant ; and that another of the said printed 
papers be burnt, by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman, before the Royal Exchange 
in London, on Friday the 10th instant, at 
the same hour; and that the sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex do attend at the 
said times and places respectively, and 
cause the same to be burnt there accord- 
ingly.” 

Ordered, that the matter of the said 
Complaint be taken into further consider- 
ation on the 15th instant. 


Dec. 15. The order of the day being 
read, for taking into further consideration 
the matter of the said Complaint, the de- 
puty gentleman usher of the black rod was 
called upon, to give an account of what he 
had done in pursuance of the order of the 
4th instant, for taking into custody James 
Howe and George King; and acquainted 
the House, ** That he had taken the said 
George King; and that he was attending 
without, in custody; and that he had used 
all possible endeavours to take the said 
James Howe; but that he absconded, and 
could not be found.” 


Then the said Gcorge King was ordered 
to be brought to the bar: and being 
brought accordingly : 


The House was informed, *¢ That there 
were some persons attending without, who 
could give further evidence in relation to 
the said James Howe and George King’s 
being concerned in printing and _publish-. 
ing the said printed paper.’ And there- 
upon Samauel Harrington a hawker, and 
Ann Realton servant maid to the said 
James Howe, and William Garforth ser- 
vant also to the said Howe, were severally 
called in, and examined upon oath, in re- 
lation thereto. And having been seve- 
rally cross-examined by the said George 
King, and withdrawn: The said George 
King was heard what he had to offer in 
his defence: and denied his being con- 
cerned with the said James Howe in print- 
ing and publishing the said paper; and 
said, ** That he never had one of the said 
‘ewe papers in his possession ; and that 

e had a witness without, who could prove 
his being from home from 12 till 4 in the 
afternoon on the 2nd of December, and 
desired she might be called.” 


Whereupon Elizabeth Frazer, who 
lodged at the said King’s house, was called 
in; and examined upon oath, in relation 
to the said King’s being from home on the 
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2nd of Deccmber. And then she was di- 
rected to withdraw. And the said King, 
having no other witness to call, nor any 
thing further material to offer in his de- 
fence, was ordered to be taken from the 


And a Report of Precedents, as to what 
punishments have been inflicted, or me- 
thods taken to vindicate the honour of this 
House, in cases of any breach of privilege 
or contempts to this House, made from a 
committee on the 25th of November 1724, 
was read: as was also an entry in the jour- 
nal of the 19th of February 1754, of the 
resolutions and judgment of this House, 
. inthe case of David Home, who had been 
guilty of forging, publishing, and selling, 
written protections. 

Resolved, That the said George King is 
guilty of being concerne‘ in printing and 
publishing the said spurious and forged 
printed paper. - ‘ 

Ordered and adjudged, That the said 
George King be, for his said offence, fined 
inthe sum of 50d. sterling to his majesty ; 
and that he be committed prisoner to 
Newgate for the space of six months, and 
until he pays the said fine. 

Ordered, That the said George King 
be now brought to the bar; and that the 
judgment of this House abovementioned 

€ pronounced upon him by the lord on 
the woolsack.— Accordingly he wasbrought 
to the bar; and, being there on his knees, 
the said judgment was pronounced upon 
him by the Speaker. 

On the 4th of April 1757, the House 
being informed, “‘ That the deputy keeper 
of Newgate attended, with his prisoner 
George King, pursuant to the order of 
Friday last :?? The said King was brought 
tothe bar: where he, on his knees, beg- 
ging pardon for his offence, and humbly 
imploring forgiveness and mercy, was re- 
pvmced by the Speaker; and then 

e was directed to be taken from the bar. 

Ordered, That the fine of 50/. imposed 
on the said George King be remitted; and 
that he be discharged out of Newgate, pay- 
ing his fees. 


ee iar granted.) The committees of 
Supply and of Ways and Means, being 
appointed, took into consideration the ne- 
cessities of the state, and made very ample 
Provision for enabling his majesty to main- 
tain the war with vigour. They granted 
55,000 men for the sea-service, including 
11,419 marines; and for the land-service 


49,749 effective men, comprehending 
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4008 invalids, and voted 8,355,3201. 9s. 3d. 
for the support of the same. 


Militia Bill passed.) 
Townshend moved the famous Militia Bill, 


While the Bill remained under considera- 


tion, a Petition for a constitutional and well- 
regulated Militia was presented by the 


‘mayor, jurats, and commonalty of Maid- 


stone in Kent, in common-council assem. 
bled. Atthe sametime remonstrances were 
offered by the Protestant dissenting minis- 
ters, of the three denominations, in and 
about the cities of London and Westmin- 
ster; by the pee dissenters of Shrews- 
bury ; the dissenting ministers of Devon- 
shire; the protestant dissenters, being free- 
holders and burgesses of Nottingham, join- 
ed with other inhabitants of the church of 
England; expressing their apprehension, 
that, in the Bill then depending, it might 
be proposed to enact, that the said militia 
should be exercised on the Lord’s Day, 
commonly called Sunday; and praying, 
that no clause for such purpose might pass 
into a law. 

After mature deliberation, and divers 
alterations, it passed the lower House, and 
was sent to the Lords, where it underwent 
several amendments, one of which was the 
reduction of the number of militia men to 
one half of what the Commans had pro- 
posed; namely, to 32,340 men for the 
whole kingdom of England and Wales. 
The amendments being canvassed in the 
lower House, met with some opposition, 
and divers conferences with their lordships 
ensued: at length, however, the two 
Houses agreed to every article, and the 
Bill soon received the royal sanction. 


1757. 


The King’s Message concerning an 
Army of Observation and the Treaty with 
the King of Prussia.] February 17, 1757. 
Mr. Secretary Pitt presented to the 
Commons the following Message from his 
majesty: 


‘© GeorcE R. 

“It is always with reluctance that his 
majesty asks any extraordinary supplies of 
his people; but as the united councils, 
and formidable preparations, of France and 
her allies, threaten with the most alarming 
consequences Europe in general; and as 
these most unjust and vindictive designs 
are particularly and immediately bent 
against his majesty’s electoral dominions, 
and those of his good ally the king of Prus- 


Dec. 14. Mr. G. 
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sia, his majesty confides in the experienced 
zeal and affection of his faithful Commons, 
that they will cheerfully assist him in form- 
ing and maintaining an army of observa- 
tion for the just and necessary defence and 
preservation thereof, and enable his majes- 
ty to fulfil his engagements with the king 


of Prussia, for the security of the empire, | 


against the irruption of foreign armies, 
and for the support of the common cause. 
| ; “GR.” 


Ordered, to be referred to the conside- 
ration of the Committee of Supply. 


Debate in the Commons on the Treaty 
with Prussia.] February 21. The order of 
the day, for the House to resolve itself 
into the said committee, being read, the 
copy of the Treaty between his majesty 
sid the king of Prussia, with the copy ofthe 
secret and separate article belonging there- 
unto, both signed at Westminster, January 
16, 1756, and also the copy of the Decla- 
_ Fation, signed the same day at Westminster 
by the plenipotentiaries of his majesty and 
the king of Prussia, were referred to the 
said committee, in consequence of which 
the committee after debate came to this 
Resolution: ‘ That a sum, not exceeding 
_ 200,000/., be granted to his majesty, to 
assist him in forming and maintaining, 
during the present year, an Army of Ob- 
servation for the just and necessary de- 
fence and preservation of his majesty’s 
electoral dominions, and those of his allies ; 
and towards enabling his majesty to fulfil 
his engagements with the king of Prussia, 
for the security of the empire against the 
irruption of foreign armies, and for the 
support of the common cause.” Which 
Resolution being reported, was agreed to 
by the House. 


In the course of the Debate in the Com- 
mons upon the Treaty with the king of 
Prussia, the following Speeches were made 
in favour of the Treaty :* 


Sir; the treaty now in question is, 
perhaps, a transaction of as interesting a 
nature to the interests of England, and 
the liberties of Europe, as any that ever 
was brought into any assembly. 

_ Gentlemen, upon one side of the ques- 
tion, have said a great deal against what 
‘they call ‘ continental connections,’’ and 
others have supported them with equal 
warmth. For my own part, Sir, give me 
leave to say, that I partly differ, and 
a eee 
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partly agree, with both; and, let me 
say farther, that the treaty before us 
seems to have hit the very point in which 
the true interest of Great Britain ever lay; 
in which, Sir, it ever must lie while we are 
a Protestant, a free, and an independent 
people. 

Could I conceive a continental mea- 
sure, Sir, 80 circumstanced as to be to- 
tally unconnected with our interest, I am 
very sure, my hon. friend over the wa 
could not oppose it with more sca, 
though perhaps he might oppose it with 
more abilities, with more eflicacy, than I 
would. But, Sir, I am afraid I may not 
have the same notions of the interest of 
Great Britain, that some gentlemen have. 

In my opinion, Sir, the interest of Eng- 
land, in whatever light we view it, com- 
prehends the whole system of public li- 
berty in Europe. Whenever that, Sir, is 


| affected, whenever that is shocked, give 


me leave to say, and I appeal to all expe- 
rience for the truth of what I advance, 
the interest of England is endangered. 
This, Sir, is a maxim that has ever been 
laid down and invariably pursued by all 
the wise and public-spirited princes and 
ministers we have ever had, and I hope it 
never shall be given up under this family. 

The increase or.diminution of our ex- 
ports ,and imports, the articles upon our 
custom-house books, and the several mat- 
ters contained in the papers that now lic 
before us, are, all of them, points of the 
highest consequence to the interest, nay, 
I may say to the existence, of this king- 
dom: but for gentlemen to confine all 


their views, all their cares, all their rea- 


sonings, to that point, is like cleaning the 
dial plate, and adjusting the movements, 
of a watch, without considering that the 
main spring is ready to snapasunder. The 
preservation of the public liberty of Eu- 
rope, which can he effected only by the 
preservation of the Protestant religion, 
give me leave to say, Sir, is the main 
spring of the interests of Great Britain. The 
moment, Sir, we shall fold our arms, sit 
tamely by, and sce that destroyed, that 
moment we give the ambition of France 
leisure to look round, leisure to cope with 
us, upon the very element we now consi- 
der as our greatest, our only, security; 4 
dreadful prospect, Sir, when we const 
der what has appened during the course 
of the late and present war. be aes 

I am as far as any gentleman in this 
House can be, from justifying all the con- 
tinental connections we have run into for 
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these 20 years es But, Sir, will any 
man lay his hand upon his heart, and say 
that if Great Britain, during that time, had 
been an unconcerned spectator of the 
troubles of Europe, that France would 
not, at this time, have been more than in 
a condition to have disputed with her the 
empire of the seas. Even with all the 
ruin which the late war brought upon her 
marine, notwithstanding the numberless 
losses her trade has sustained in this; not- 
withstanding all the providential checks 
her arms have received in Germany, and 
the money she has squandered on the con- 
tinent, you.see what efforts she is even now 
making at sea; efforts that will stagger fu- 
ture times to believe, unless (which heaven 
prevent:) their future successes shall ren- 
der them credible. 

I know not any one point more gene- 
tally agreed upon, amongst all who have 
opportunities of being informed, than that 
the French ships are in every respect pre- 
ferable to ours; than that tlicir metal is 
heavier, and that both their officers and 
men are at least as brave, and behave as 
wellin action as ours, and I believe, Sir, 
we have but too good reason to believe 
they will never be at a loss for materials 
to build a navy, while they preserve their 
superiority on the continent. If, Sir, 
these things are so, (and who can dispute 
that they are not so?) what, in the name 
of heaven, can prevent France from hav- 
ing a marine superior to ours, whenever 
she is at freedom to bend her power and 
employ her subjects on that, and that 
alone ? 

The single consideration therefore with 
me is how far we are, humanly speaking 
at present, from that fatal period? This, 
Sir, I say, is the single consideration that 
now influences me, and I cannot help call- 
et a tremendous one to every true Eng- 

man. 

Public liberty has, in the person of his 

ian majesty, a champion on whom I 
cannot bestow a more just, and therefore 
& greater encomium, than to say, that he 
is worthy the cause in which he fights, 
and the cause is worthy of him. ‘This, 
Sir, is saying more for him than we can 
say by giving him the preference to all 
the heroes of antiquity. But, Sir, though 
the person, the cause, and the arms of that 
great prince, seem hitherto to have been 
the peculiar care of heaven, we are to re- 
member that . success is attached to no 
Cause, and, even the hero I am now 
Speaking of, has had his reverse of fortune. 
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I'speak not this, Sir, as if we had any 
reason to doubt his virtue, his courage or 
his wisdom, but I cannot go so far as to 
say, that he is omniscient or omnipotent; 
that victory will be always chained to his 
chariot wheels, and that conjunctures 
cannot happen, in which the most cone 
summate civil and military virtues may 
pe oppressed by superior power and num- 
ers. 

An hon. gentleman, whom I always hear 
with pleasure, even when he speaks against 
my own sentiments, has said that Ger- 
many will be always able to secure her 
own liberties, and he appeals to the events 
of last year, as a proof of his observation. 
Sir, I am as sensible as any gentleman can: 
be of the greatness and glory of those 
events: but have we not, almost in our 
own memory, examples where a continual 
career of victories over a reduced enemy 
has, at last, taught that very enemy to beat 
their conquerors? Some of us may re 
member the case of Charles king of Swe 
den, who by often beating the Muscovites 
with greater odds of numbers against him 
than the king of Prussia had to do with in 
the last campaign, and was at last ruined 
by the skill and knowledge of discipline 
which his enemies acquired by their des 
feats. The valour and good discipline of 
the Austrian troops were both felt and 
acknowledged in the last campaign by his 
Prussian majesty, who never showed him- 
self a greater man than he did in confess- 
ing his own fallibility, and giving even to 
his enemies their due praises. His gaining 
the battle of Rochbach, next to his own 
matchless conduct and valour, was, hu- 
manly speaking, owing to the bad policy 
of the court of Vienna, who trusted thé 
contingent troops of the ‘empire, under 
prince Saxe Hilburghausen, to co-operate 
with those of France, two bodies of men, 
Sir, that I will venture to say, would 
rather have cut one another’s throats, than 
those of the Prussian army. The stream 
of successes that afterwards attended his 
arms, were great beyond any parallel, at 
least in modern history. But had not his 
enemies been intoxicated with an opinion 
of their own power, had not want, sickness 
and desertion weakened, and pride, rage, 
and revenge blinded, the Austrians, his 
laurels, though not less glorious, must 
have been less spreading than they are at 

resent. I know, Sir, his Prussian majesty 
shewed himself a great general, by taking 
the advantage of the circumstances that 
either enfeebled, discouraged, or divided 
[3 Ej 
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the enemy, but let me ask, Sir, what must 
have been the consequence had no such 
circumstances presented themselves ? 

- In short, we are not to trust to such 
another concurrence of circumstances in 
our favour; it would be tempting Provi- 
dence to do it. It would be acting like 
the fellow in the fable, who prayed Jupiter 
to help his cart wheels out of the slough, 
when he ought to have freed them by the 
vigorous application of his own strength 
and shoulders. 

I hope I may, without offence, ask gen- 
tlemen, in what condition must the affairs 
of this Protestant kingdom be, should our 
enemies profit by experience, should am- 
bition and revenge reconcile the powers 
that ambition and revenge have ever dis- 
united? I cannot, Sir, without trembling, 
enter into the idea. And give me leave 
to ask farther, Sir, where is the improba- 
lity that they will not ? Consider the pro- 
gress the French have made in their ma- 
rine ever since the commencement of this 
war. Consider the successes they have 
had in America, which was confessedly 
the primary object of the war on both 
sides, and is, in fact, the grand spring of 
all their motions. Gentlemen, when they 
Jook upon this war in detached operations, 
‘must always form a wrong idea of the 
French designs, and partial views will ever 
produce partial representations. 

. The French, Sir, consider power as 
their ultimatum, and wherever this power 
can be acquired it must equally answer 
their purposes. They know that the source 
of power lies in riches, and that the source 
of the English riches lies in America. 
They know that in proportion as we are 
weakened there, in the same proportion 
they are strengthened. And, Sir, any 
aman who considers their conduct ever 
since their differences with England broke 
out, will have no difficulty in concluding, 
that, however their operations may be di- 
rected in Germany, the ultimate object 
of them lies in America. Gentlemen have 
talked a great deal of religion, and a reli- 
gious war. Iamno stranger to the weak- 
nesses of some powers in tliat respect, but I 
look upon religion, Sir, to be only the side 
wind of ambition amungst princes. But 
Supposing it, Sir, to be what we may call 
the cardinal point of their political com- 
pass; how is the matter altered? The 
tools of the church of Rome are taught 
that it is necessary to acquire power in 
order to establish religion, so that the 
work of ambition is always sure to go for- 
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ward whether religion be their primary or 
secondary view. 

Theretore, Sir, in the present case, it 
does not signify a farthing whether the 
present is a war of religion or of ambition ; 
we are sure that it is a war designed on 
the part of our enemies, to strip us of our 
most valuable properties, their religion 
teaches them to do that, to begin there. 
They can succeed in no other way; the 
Popish religion never did succeed any 
other way but by strengthening themselves 
and weakening. their adversaries. 

Gentlemen, I know, have said that if the 
views of the French are upon America, - 
why ought we not to have America in our 
eye likewise? 1 agree, Sir, that we ought, _ 
but then, Sir, I think we have our eye © 
upon America, when we fix it upon any | 
= of the globe, where the power of 

rance is to be curbed or her injustice 
chastised. Ifwe can, by supporting his 
Prussian majesty, divert the French from 
us those schemes that must infalli- 

ly give them a superiority by sea; we 
provide in the most effectual manner for 
our scttlements in America. Give me 
leave therefore to say, that gentlemen do 
not take a sufficiently comprehensive view 
of the French politics, when they make a 
distinction between Germany and Ame- 
rica. For when they have nothing to fear 
from Germany, we shall have every thing 
to fear for America. The efforts they are 
now making in Germany would not be 
worth the blood and treasure it has cost 
them, if the German quarrel (for such, 
Sir, I must call it, though consequentially 
it has become our quarrel) between the 
queen of Hungary, and the king of Prus- 
sia, was their ultimate design of their ope- 
rations In Germany. 

Is it, Sir, to be imagined, that the 
T'rench would spend ten millions of money, 
and sacrifice a hundred thousand of their 
best troops (for, Sir, it can be proved this 
war has not already cost them less, ) merely 
to obtain justice and reparation for the 
hereditary enemy of their country. It 
we reflect, Sir, upon the manner in which 
the French entered into this war, we can- 
not hesitate a moment in concluding that 
their interest in America, was the motive 
that drew their sword in Germany. The 
had no quarrel, they could have none wit 
the electorate of Hanover, had they not 
imagined that his majesty’s natural concerm 
for that electorate, would divert the storm 
from that, by sacrificing. our interest im 
America. They were happily deceived, 
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for his majesty’s virtue disdained such an 
ex ;_he shewed himself a true king 
of England, even at the expence of his 
rained electorate. 

I am very ready, Sir, to admit, and I 
really believe, that the French out-witted 
themselves, by their marching to Hanover, 
and that the spoils of the electorate, great 
as they were, did not compensate for the 
immense sums of money and numbers of 
men which the conquest of it cost them. 
The French, Sir, by a wonderful concur- 
tence of events in favour of his Prussian 
majesty, were driven out of Hanover, and 
their affairs upon the brink of ruin in Ger- 
many. But this, Sir, is so far from being 
an argument arainst assisting the king of 
Prussia, that it is the strongest reason that 
can be urged, why we ought to support 
him with more power and spirit than ever. 
We have it now, Sir, in our power to give 
them such a diversion as will oblige them 
to look at home, and if we let it slip 
through our hands, we shall be the worst 
of madmen. : 

Having said thus much, Sir, in favour 
of continental measures, to which J shall 
always profess myself a friend, when pro- 

perly circumscribed, give me leave to say 
once more, that there is a certain species 
of them, to which I should give my dis- 
sent. For instance, Sir, if 500,00Q/. can 
enable the king of Prussia to maintain 
double the number of men, that we can 
furnish him with for the same money: I 
should be against furnishing the men, and 
that for reasons which afe too obvious for 
me to take up your time farther in ex- 

ini One reason I have, and I men- 


ening: ve, and I me 
uon it here, because I believe it is a sin- 


gular one, though it has not, on that ac- 
count, the less weight with me. I think, 


Sir, that this country can spare no men at 


Pernt I think, the want of labouring 

is the greatest calamity we are now 
threatened with, and feel all over England. 
It is true, I may be told, that soldiers are 
RO t labourers and manufacturers. 
But, Sir, there are few of them who are 
not bred to some kind of labour or other, 
and they still are of service in country 
towns. However, as some gentlemen may 
think that consideration too inconsiderable 
to ground an argument upon, I am of opi- 
pion, Sir, that we may have occasion at 
home, or in America for all the men we 
can spare, and if we were to send twelve 
or fourteen thousand men (for I think it 
would be ridiculous to send fewer) to the 
king of Prussia, we must supply them out 
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of the hota part of the nation, whiclt 
must manifestly add to the dearth of pro- 
visions, and discontent of the poorer sort, 
that is now so visibly seen and felt all over 
the kingdom. 

I shall not take your time farther up, 
only I hope, that the measure which has 
been wisely conducted by his majesty, 
will meet with so general an approbation 
of both at home and abroad, that our 
enemies shall no longer flatter themselves, 
an reproach us with being a divided peo- 
ple. 


Sir; [do not by any means rise up to 
interrupt that unanimity which my worthy 
friend over the way so very properly re- 
commended at the close of his speech. 
think the occasion requires unanimity, and 
that we ought to embrace every opportu. 
nity of discovering to the world how ready 
we are to support his majesty in this just 
and necessary war. But, Sir, just and ne- 
cessary as it is, my opinion with regard to 
continental connections, is so far from 
being altered, that it is strengthened upon 
the present occasion. 

I therefore rise up, Sir, to explain the 
motives why I am for enabling his majesty 
to make good the stipulations of the treaty 
before us. I am sensible how apt some 
ministers have been to press, as it were, 
precedents into their service, without con- 
sidering, or rather seeming to consider, 
the essential characters that distinguish 
measures and conjunctures. 

I am, I own it, a professed enemy to our 
intermeddling in the affairs of the conti- 
nent; I always have been so, and every 
day’s experience of my life confirms me 
in that aversion. But, Sir, I am none of 
those who can pretend that no conjunc- 
ture can happen to render Great Britain 
necessarily and wisely a party in a conti- 
nental war. I think the present conjunc- 
ture is of that kind. I think we are called 
upon by every tie of duty, honour, inte- 
rest and religion, to support his ney in 
the engagements he hs so wisely, and 
with such probability of success, formed 
for the deliverance of Europe. Notwith- 
standing that, gentlemen will pardon me 
if I differ widely from them in my opinion 
of the manner in which we ought to 
espouse a continental interest of any kind. 
Some gentlemen, Sir, are laudably biassed 
in favour of those measures, that half « 
century ago humbled the pride of our na- 
tural and inveterate enemy. That un- 
doubtedly, Sir, was a most glorious era ; 
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but it was a glory that cost us dear; and 
some gentlemen have been known to think, 
that nothing is truly glorious that is at- 
tended with the evils and calamities which 
the triumphs of those days cost us. With- 
out carrying matters-so far, Sir, I really 
am of opinion, that-we might have ob- 
tained the same ends with much less ex- 
pence both of blood. and treasure ; which 
surely would have rendered the ends much 
more desirable, unless gentlemen should 
adopt the vulgar notion, ‘ The more cost 
the more honour.’ 

My hon. friend was greatly in the right 
when he displayed the importance of this 
war, but really, Sir, I cannot help thinking 
that wealth is the main spring of this, and 
indeed of all other nations. It is to the 
body politic what blood is to the natural 
body, the more we husband it in a proper 
way, the more vigorous we are. It is 
from this maxim only that I am for sup- 
porting the measure now under your con- 
sideration. It happily deviates from all 
the expensive extravagant schemes that 
avarice and ambition have often dictated 
in this country, and I am firmly of opinion 
will effectually answer the purposes of our 
allies as well as our own. 

I agree with my hon. friend in all the 
encomiums he has passed upon that glo- 
rious monarch who now stands forth the 
bulwark of the Protestant religion, and of 
the liberties of Europe, I may say, of man- 
kind. But, Sir, important and momentous 
(and nothing can be more so) as the cause 
8 in which he fights, I cannot take upon 
me to say that my voice should have been 
for our engaging in this war, had we con- 
cerned ourselves in it after any other 
manner than in the stipulations of the 
treaty now before us. For though I agree 
in the main with the sentiments of my 
hon. friend who spoke last ; yet I cannot 
think that the interest of Great Britain 
Teads her to support upon the continent of 
Europe, a war which was begun upon the 
continent of America. Give me leave 
farther, Sir, to say, it does not clearly ap- 
pear to me, that the successes of his Prus- 
sian majesty can be, in any shape, decisive 
of our quarrel in America; or that our 
- differences with France have any manner 
of connection with those between the 
courts of Versailles and Berlin. 

‘The business therefore, Sir, that ought 
to employ the attention of Great Britain 
at present is, how to draw to herself con- 
sequential advantages from the success of 
the Prussian arms: for really 1 am not so 
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sanguine as to imagine, that we ¢ither have 
reaned or can reap any immediate bene- 
fits from it. This J think is the great 
merit which the ministers who have con- 
ducted the treaty before us, can plead. 
It is very plain from the declarations made 
by the court of Berlin, that we have hi- 
therto looked upon ourselves as quite una 
connected with the success of his Prussian 
majesty ; and I cannot help thinking we 
were very much in the right so to do. 
For however wise the measures, and howe 
ever glorious the successes of his Prussian 
majesty have been, it is certain that the 
interest of Great Britain had no manner of 
relation to the quarrel between him and 
the court of Vienna. , | 
-< I therefore, Sir, cannot help thinking it 
extremely absurd to charge. the ministry 
who have advised or negociated the vera? 
before us with a dilatory conduct. Is 
not pretend, Sir, to say, by whose in- 
fluence it was that we voted the large sum 
we have paid, or are to pay, for forming 
the army of observation. But, Sir, if the 
ministers who advised that measure, had 
imagined that we were too dilatory. in 
forming closer connections with his Prus- 
sian majesty; why was not that money 
applied for his support? I own, Sir, L 
should have thought it wrong if it had, but 
still I should have thought it better ap- 
plied than in the manner it was applied. 

And here, Sir, I must take an opportu- 
nity of expressing both my surprize and 
sorrow at the reflections I have both read 
and heard upon the conduct of the army, 
which I think was very properly termed 
the army of observation. I shall be the 
last man in this House to defend the pro- 
priety of the measure itself, but I will ven- 
ture to say, that the royal personage who 
commanded it, acted with as much cou- 
rage and good conduct, as any general 
ever did under like circumstances. I say, 
Sir, under like circumstances, for I can- 
not help thinking, that all of them were 
very discouraging, and some of them, per- 
haps, deserved a harsher epithet. They 
were, Sir, at least, such, if any credit is to 
be given to public report, as brought no 
manner of assistance or relief to his Prus- 
sian majesty, so that I must consider the 
formers of that measure as thinking them- 
selves quite detached from any obligation 
to assist him. 

An hon. gentleman who sits near me, 
was pleased to say, that the measure was 
well intended, but was disappointed by 
unforeseen accidents. I wish the han. 
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person had mentioned one of those acci- 
dents. I know of none. There was not 
a single accident happened in the whole 
eourse of the campaign, that was not fore- 
seen and foretold. The vigour of his 
royal highness’s operations was crampt 
by the very nature of his commission, 
which put him at the head — of what ? — 
an army of observation ! It was, Sir, fore- 
seen and foretold a twelvemonth before, 
that if the French were in earnest to in- 
vade Hanover, it was impossible for this 
country to form any measures that could 
defeat them. 

It was equally certain, Sir, that his ma- 
jesty in his electoral capacity could not 
defend his dominions under the unfortu- 
nate circumstance of an invasion from 
France, favoured by her unnatural con- 
junction with the court of Vienna. I dare 
to say, Sir, there was not a man of sense 
in Hanover, who entertained the smallest 
hopes that his country could be saved by 
the army of observation. But, Sir, that 
was not the most unfortunate circumstance 
for his royal highness. For he was at the 
head of an army not only greatly inferior 
to his enemy ; but, if I am not greatly mis- 
informed, a strong party in his majesty’s 
electoral counsels was for submitting to 
France, rather than hazard the desolation 
of the electorate by an ill-judged and un- 
equal opposition. This, Sir, [ am apt to 

» was the real state of the case, and 
was the true cause that laid his royal high- 
ness under the disagreeable necessity\of 
concluding that convention, which so mudéh 
astonished all Europe. 

Gentlemen have been lavish of their 
praises of the behaviour of the Hanove- 
nané since that time; and I agree that no 
ttoops could behave better than they have 
done of late. But, Sir, to what has this 

owing; but to the injustice, inso- 
lence, and rapaciousness of a needy gene- 

Give me leave to ask any gentleman, 
whether he believes, if the French had, 
bond fide, observed the terms of the con- 
vention, astonishing as it was, that his ma- 
Jesty, or his electoral counsels, could have 

_ Any pretext for putting his troops 
hae m motion. No, Sir, happily for 
Prev vet? and indeed for all Europe, the 
; chiral most infamously rendered the con- 
antici void, by breaking almost every 
of it, by which his majesty’s elec- 
retin ects, who had favoured the con- 
try ina’ found themselves and their coun- 
fore had orse state than ever. They there- 
nO safety but in despair; and 
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notwithstanding the menaces of the French 
general, they threw off his yoke, and once 
more drew their swords for their country. 
_ Upon the whole, therefore, Sir, it is 
plain, that his Prussian majesty was not 
the primary object of that ministry which 
concerted the scheme of an army of ob- 
servation, to whicli Great Britain contri- 
buted so very largely. It is not therefore 
with the very best grace that gentlemen 
accuse the formers of the treaty before us, 
of being dilatory in our measures. His 
Prussian majesty, Sir, would have enter- 
tained, I dare to say, a very mean opinion 
of our understanding, had we laid oure 
selves under any obligations to have paid 
him a shilling before we were perfectly 
secure against all apprehensions of a sepa 
rate peace. The treaty before us, Sir, 
does secure us against such apprehensions ; 
which I will take the liberty to say, were 
at one time but too well founded. It is, 
Sir, against common sense to imagine, that 
if France, immediately after the battle lost 
by his Prussian majesty, had offered to 
take off from him the weight of her arms, 
that that monarch would have been so 
blind to his own interest, as not to have 
returned to his alliance. It was owing to 
the insatiable revenge, and unaccountable 
madness of the court of Vienna, that some 
accommodation of that kind did not then 
take place, and if it had, who could have 
blamed him after the convention of Clos- 
ter-Seven was concluded? Could he not 
have very plainly turned the tables upon 
us, by telling us, that as he was under no 
manner of obligation to us, we had nothing 
to accuse him of. But, Sir, the invete- 
racy of the court of Vienna, as I have al- 
ready hinted, by a very odd turn, proved 
his happiness. For it gave him no leisure 
for negociating, and he found his safety in 
the greatness of his danger, which obliged 
him to exert himself in so wonderful a 
manner as effected his deliverance. 

My hon. friend seemed to be alarmed. 
at the supposition of what the event would 
have been, had things taken a different 
turn. Whiy really, Sir, it is very fortue 
nate for us that matters stand as they do 
with his Prussian majesty; but I cannot 
for my life, suffer myself to imagine, that 
any event in Germany could have affected 
us in Great Britain. Neither can I ene 
tirely agree with my hon. friend, in giving 
the French marine a superiority, or indeed 
an equality to ours. Iam free enough to 
own that their officers are brave, but I can 
by no means be ‘of opinion, that the French 
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seamen are in any degree comparable to 
our tars, when they are well commanded. 
Neither do I conceive that their ships are 
superior to ours in any respect. Clean 
ships of one nation, will certainly sail bet- 
ter than foul ships of another nation, and 
our ships are generally more at sea than 
the French ones are, and therefore in cer- 
tain encounters they have had some supe- 
riority on that account. But all that, Sir, 
is merely accidental. It is true, I do be- 
lieve and admit, that the weight of metal 
on board the French ships, is generally 
greater than on board ours. But, Sir, as 
I do not pretend experimentally to know 
any thing of sca affairs, 1 have talked with 
some gentlemen that do, and they all as- 
sure me, that what is called the weight of 
metal, is, in most cases, so far from being 
an advantage, that it is of detriment in an 
engagement; I mean, Sir, that kind of 
unsizable, unwieldy metal, that large 
Trench ships of war generally carry ; and 
indeed, theory and common sense, and I 
believe experience likewise, confirms this 
opinion. 

But, Sir, whatever bad successcs we 
have had, whatever miscarriages have hap- 
pened, are not subjects of our present de- 
liberation. The treaty now before us, 
seems to put things into a new system, and 
more than probably will give a new face of 
alfairs to Lurope. By it, the interest of 
his Prussian majesty and our interest be- 
come the same; and my voice shall be for 
this treaty, as it presents a fair and rational 
prospect of serving the original object of 
Great Britain in the present war, 1 mean 
our American interest. But I really must 
be free enough to declare, that I think it 
would have been preposterous for us to 
have launched out tnto the expence we in- 
cur by this treaty, either last year or the 


year before, or to have given one shilling. 


without being assured, as we now are, that 
his Prussian majesty would make no sepa- 
sate peace. | 

At the same time, Sir, though I think 
the money we are to pay him a very large 
sum, yet it is a very small one compared 
to the vast sums we must have expended, 
had we sent him troops instead of money. 
I really do not know, considering the mo- 
dern way of multiplying expences, which 
expences, as things have been suffered to 
run on, are unavoidable by the most ac- 
tive economy, whether the marching, en- 
camping, countermarching, embarking, 
disembarking, 12 or 15,000 men, horse, 
foot, baggage and artillery, with the hire 
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of the transports to carry them, would not 
have exhausted the whole sum that we are 
here stipulating to pay for one year.. 
Therefore, Sir, I repeat it, that I am for 
this treaty, but my voice should have been 
against any treaty that tended to oblige us 
to enter into this alliance in any other 
shape, or upon any other terms. 


Sir; though I believe no gentleman in 
the House can doubt of my ready concur- 
rence in approbation of the treaty now be- 
fore us, yet I cannot help standing up, in 
Imitation of the hon. gentleman under the 
gallery, to explain the principles upon 
which I give that concurrence. 

And here, Sir, I am free enough to own 
that my principles, with regard to conti- 
nental connections, are very different 
from those of most gentlemen who have 
spoken upon this occasion. I am neither 
ashamed nor afraid to own, that my prin- 
ciples are those of the Revolution, which, 
I am sorry to say, some gentlemen seem 
to disclaim, in order to make their court 
to the professors of more fashionable poli- 
tics; for so I must deem all the anti-con- 
tinental systems that have been so lately 
adopted. 

I am well aware, Sir, of the advantages 
gentlemen have, when they declaim against 
Great Britain’s connections with the af- 
fairs of the continent, and how popular 
that side of the question is at present; and 
I think very properly so, if the doctrine is 
not pushed to an extravagant excess. 
But give me leave to say, Sir, that gentle-. 
men are not sufficiently aware of what they 
say, when they declaim so violently as they 
do, against all connections between Great- 
Britain and the continent. Every violent 
declaration of that kind, in my opinion: 
(and I will ld fem to all history for the 
truth of what I say) is a reflection upon 
the best and wisest governments that 
England ever saw. I will be bold enough 
to say, that England owes her, present re- 
ligion, her present liberty, her present 
wealth and commerce, to her cultivating 
proper connections with the continent; 
and, at times too, when neither her duty 
nor her interest called upon her so strongly, 
as they now do to improve every advan- 
tage, and to remove every difficulty, that 
can stand in the way of asserting, of re- 
storing and establishing the liberties of. 
Europe, against a people who, for a hun- 
dred years past, have been the commom 
disturbers of mankind. 7 

There is, Sir, nothing more easy, then, 
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in accounts of great expenditures, to point 
out some articles that seem unnecessary ; 
others perhaps that appear extravagant, 
nay, some that may seem quite inconsis- 
tent with that very interest for which the 
expences were incurred. Such excesses 
are inavoidable: but, Sir, when the great 
and general ends of commerce, religion 
and liberty are answered, I think they are 
not to be hazarded for more minute consi- 
derations. I believe there never was in 
this world a prince who looked into her 
accounts and understood her interests 
better than queen Elizabeth did, yet I 
will venture to say, that she had more 
connections with the continent, than an 
prince that ever sat upon the English 
throne. It is true her predecessors had 
great dominions in France, which gave 
them a natural and a necessary connection; 
but it generally was with France alone, or 
afew very contiguous states. But queen 
Elizabeth filled all the corners of Europe 
with her ambassadors or her armies. She 
had her private ministers every where 
abroad, and there was not a single event 
of any importance upon the continent, 
during her long reign, in which she did 
not capitally interest herself. This con- 
duct, Sir, undoubtedly led her into great 
expences, notwithstanding all her fruga- 
lity and management, and the friends of 
the pretender to her crown (for such 
ere was then os well as there is now) 
were no doubt extremely assiduous in en- 
deavouring to impress the people with a 
Rotion, that all the blood and treasure 
that were spent abroad was lavished away 
i connections that were foreign to the in- 
terests of England. 
But that princess, Sir, knew 
better. She knew, nay, she felt, the ac- 
uisitions which England was daily mak- 
g in trade, in power, and in credit, by 
her well-timed cénnections with the conti- 
nent, by putting herself at the head of the 
Protestant cause, and by maintaining that 
of power in Europe, which some 
os now affect to despise and ridi- 
cule, 
- It was, by this wise conduct, that great 
queen laid the foundations of that credit 
aad power all over Europe, that England, 
hotwithstanding all the mismanagemcents 
of government, has enjoyed ever since. 
Bhe went so far, as even to support the 
French king. Nothing surely could have 
80 aspect more foreign to the interests of 
England than such a step; but she acted 
Upon that plain, that wise, that honest 
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principle, on which we ought to act now; 
that an overgrown power, especially when 
formidable to religion and liberty, ought, 
wherever it is lodged, to be reduced and 
humbled. There was not a petty court in 
Germany where she had not a minister 
or emissary of some kind or other; the 
Poles, the Russians, nay, the Turks felt 
her influence, and whenever the Proz 
testant interest required it she was as 
ready to send her troops and het 
money abroad, as her ambassadors or 
agents. 7 

Her successor, who neither understood 
nor maintained the honour and interest of 
England so well as she did, was very lavish 
of his negociations on the continent, but 
laid it down as a rule to employ no troops 
but ambassadors, and of those he kept a 
whole army in pay, and no moncy but 
what served to display his own, and their, 
ridiculous vanity. The very arguments 
that I daily hear and read -against conti- 
nental connections were urged in the 
court speeches and papers of that time, 
but greatly to the grief, and sometimes 
to the danger, of all well-wishers to reli- 
gion and liberty ; for many of them could 
not stifle the indignation they conceived - 
against so disgraceful a conduct, and so 
much the reverse of that of his glorious 
predecessor. 

I shall not, Sir, trouble this House with 
any detail of the misfortunes and losses 
which those anti continental measures 
brought upon England. The cause of re- 
ligion and liberty was now despaired of, 
and, by our abandoning all our Protes- 
tant friends abroad, it must have been ab- 
solutely ruined, had not the Revolutica 
critically saved both, and introduced a 
new set of maxims and measures. — : 

If any gentleman will stand up and 
say, that those maxims and measures did 
not save the religion and liberties of Great 
Britain, if he will say they were not truly 
English, if he will say that they did not 
give this nation a respect and figure in the 
eyes of all Europe, that we enjoy the be- 
nefit of at this very day : 1 say, Sir, ifany 
gentlemen will deny all these propositions, 
and yet pretend to reason upon British 
principles, his reasoning must be past my 
comprehension. I know, that as soon as 
a resolution was taken at court to bring in 
the Pretender, and to set him on the 
throne of England, another set of maxims 
and measures came in fashion and were 
pursued. Endeavours were used, and I 
am afraid with too much suecess, to de- 
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ceive the eyes of the nation, and to show 
the people of England, that the whole 
system of the Revolution was utterly de- 
structive of their true interests, and a set 
of hackney writers were employed in 
spreading the very doctrines that the 
scribblers of this very time have adopted. 

For my own part, Sir, I shall always 
have a pride in opposing any doctrine that 
is inconsistent with that Revolution to 
which we are indebted for our religion and 
liberties. Iam free enough to own that I 
am ready to support any measure that has 
& tendency to humble France. ‘That is an 
end, for which, I think, England can never 
pay too dear. The hon. gentleman who 
spoke last was pleased to make some ob- 
servations, I think, not greatly in favour of 
the conduct of our ministry, with regard 
to the army of observation, and if I un- 
derstand the hon. gentleman’s meaning, 
he seems to think it to be a measure cn- 
tirely unconnected with the interest of his 
Prussian majesty. Sir, 1 should be ex- 
tremely glad, if such a treaty as this had 
come before us last year, be the advisers 
or framers of it who they will, but I cannat 
enter into my hon. friend’s idea of the 
army of observation. If I understand any 
thing, it is, that whatever employs the 
power of an enemy, by giving it a divcr- 
sion, has a direct tendency to serve that 
ally in whose favour the diversion was 
made. Let mesuppose, for instance, that 
no army of observation had been formed 
to keep the French at bay for some time, 
(for it surely had that effect) and that the 
enemy had had nothing to fear on that 
side, must not the king of Prussia have 
had most of that army to deal with, to 
the amount I believe, of 30,000 men, and 
what an odds must that have made, Sir, in 
the affairs of the campaign ? 

But, Sir, though I have no authority for 
what I ive’ yet 1 am in my own mind well 
convinced that the forming an army of ob- 
servation under his royal highness was the 
measure which his Prussian majesty not 
only approved of, but desired, as the best 
service that could be done the common 
cause, as matters were then circumstanced. 
As to the convention signed at Closter- 
Seven, I really believe that no gentle- 
man who hears me thinks that it was 
owiog either to his royal highness, or to 
the advice of any British minister, there- 
fore, Sir, as itis a matter quite distinct from 
any consideration that can come before 
this assembly, and as it was authentically 
declared to be such, I think any farther 
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mention of it on this occasion is entirely 
needless. They who advised it must an- 
swer for it to their own sovereign, their 
own country, and their own conscience. 
But, Sir, I must be so unfashionable as 
to mention another reason why | think the 
forming an army of observation, and eur 
contributing to it so largely as we did, 
was a right measure, though the interest 
and affairs of the king of Prussia had been 
quite out of the question. My reason 1s, 
Sir, (gentlemen will not be surprized when 
I mention it) because Hanover was in 
danger. I cannot for my life see any 
reason why this kingdom should not be 
just as ready to assist that electorate as 
any Protestant dominion on the continent. 
I shall go out of this world, Sir, with an 
opinion that we ought not to be prejudged 
against the interest of Hanover merely 
because the Hanoverians and we are go- 
verned by the same sovereign, That, Sir, 
is the very reason why we ought to give 
them the preference to all Protestants, 
and Sir, had the meanest prince in Ger- 
many, in alliance with queen Elizabeth, or 
with any of our former sovereigns, when 
directed by good counsels, been insulted 
by any superior power, England would 
have flown to its assistance with more mer 
or more money than all we furnished to- 
wards the army of observation. This, Sir, 
I] acknowledge, to be my way of thinking, 
nor shal! I ever alter it as long as bis ma- 
jesty and his royal House shall so scru- 
pulously, as they have ever done, adhere 
to the pacta conventa of this constitution, 
and taking the sense of parliament upon 
every measure that has the least relation 
towards connecting the interest of Hanover 
and Lngland. The most violent de- 
claimers, the most virulent writers have 
never been able to produce the least shadow 
of an instance in which the Act of Settle. 
ment has been infringed since the acces- 
sion of the present royal family to the 
crown, and therefore, Sir, I must look 
upon all those jealousies of Hanover, that 
have been so industriously spread about in, 
this country, to be groundless and affected. 
Were it possible, Sir, that this could ad- 
mit of any additional proof, I might appesl 
to his majesty’s own conduct in that very 
quarrel, which has brought so much dis- 
tress upon his electoral dominions, Did 
he not expose them to ruin rather than 
listen to any peace that could infer the 
least prejudice to England? Did he not 
reject all offers that could damp the spirit 
of the commen cause; and have not his 
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enemiés themselves avowed, both by their 
conduct and their writings, that they at- 
tacked Hanover merely on account of their 
quarrel with England? Could duty, could 
justice, could gratitude, could common 

onesty, suffer us then to remain uncon- 
cerned spectators of the distress of a state 
suffering for our sake? Therefore, Sir, I 
repeat it, that I should be for any measure, 
though it did not come before us in so de- 
sirable a shape as the treaty now under 
our deliberation does, that could make the 
powers on the continent feel the weight 
of our resentment, and manifest the spirit 
with which we are determined to support 
the elector of Hanover for the generous 
part he has acted as king of Great-Britain. 

ad his majesty, Sir, been the most petty 

tince in Germany, and had he exerted 

imself with that resolution,. that spirit, 
and that firmness he had manifested in 
every measure that concerns England, this 
assembly, the peers and the people of 
England, would wrong their own dignity, 
their own honour, their own importance, 
if they did not support him to the utmost. 
Let us, Sir, make the case our own; by 
supposing that we have drawn upon our- 
selves the resentment of all the neighbour- 
Ing powers who have invaded and de- 
stroyed our country ; by being faithful to 
the interests of another people, (supposing 
itto be Hanover,) I say, Sir, what opi- 
nion must we entertain of that people, for 
whose sake we are thus ruined, if they re- 
os to support us, even, Sir, to their last 


It was, Sir, by the generous maxim of 
supporting her most inconsiderable allies, 
that Rome rose to that pitch of power 
and credit she obtained, and we may talk, 
Sir, to eternity against continental connec- 
tions, but the moment we prove either un- 
grateful or false to our allies, that moment 
Wwe must sink in interest as well as esteem 
with all the world. 

Gentlemen speak, Sir, of the indepen- 
dency of Great Britain upon all the rest 
of mankind; but that is only a mode of 
talking. No trading country upon earth 
4s independent upon all the rest of the 
globe. Commerce, Sir, forms connections 
that situation denies; and I should be glad 
to hear any gentleman explain the manner 
in which it is possible for England to carry 
on that commerce that gives her riches, 
power and plenty, and yet abandon her 
connections with the rest of the world. 

_ Therefore I differ, Sir, in facts and 
fundamentals with my hon. friend whospoke 
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last. [think England can be no longer Eng- 
land than while she cultivates, cherislies, 
hay courts, connections with the conti- 
nent; I am warranted in thinking so by all 
the experience of past and present times. 
About the beginning of this century a 
most expensive war was carried on by 
England, and her allies reaped more be- - 
nefit by it than ever she proposed to her- 
self. That war brought her near sixt 
millions into debt, but, Sir, I cannot think 
with my hon. friend, that that debt was 
either uselessly or extravagantly incurred ; 
though I admit that our allies had the 
chief, or rather the immediate, benefit, 
from it. It gave us rank, Sir; it gave us 
credit, it gave us importance all over the 
world, and the disadvantages we now la- 
bour under from our debt, are more than 
compensated by the many advantages it 
has brought us. ‘ The more cost, the 
more honour’ is a maxim that, when ap- 
plied to a whole people, is net perhaps so 
very absurd as my hon. friend imagines. 
Honour, Sir, is credit, and the very best 
founded credit; and when a, peuple has 
credit they have every thing; for no 
people can have credit but from the opi- 
nion which the rest of the world enter- 
tains of not only their wealth ahd power, 
but of their veracity, their justice, and, 
above all, of their fidelity totheir engage- 
ments. ; 

I shall not, Sir, enter into any dispute 
with gentlemen whether we are at present, 
as a people, in possession of those virtues ; 
but I am free to say, that there was a time 
when in the opinion of the rest of mankind, 
we did possess them; and that, Sir, was 
at the time when continental connections 
were in the highest vogue, and when the 
very reverse of the political system that 
some gentlemen have lately adopted, took 
place. This, Sir, is a truth that no gen- 
tleman can dispute, and every day’s ex- 
perience confirms it. 

I ask pardon, Sir, for having taken up 
so much of your time in a question on 
which there seems to be no debate, but 
gentlemen, by their new modelled system, 
rendered it in a manner necessary for me 
to give my testimony that I am determined 
never to depart from the principles of the 
Revolution, because I look upon them to 
be the principles of liberty ; the principles 
upon which the rights, the power and 
riches, of this nation are founded. I am, 
Sir, as ready as any gentleman in this 
House to acknowledge the wisdom and 
the rectitude of the measure now under 
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our deliberation; bat I thihk gentlernien 
have gone out of their way in making their 


court to the conductors of it; nay, I think 
our saving expences ought to be the very 
last; and may be the very worst, of our 
considerations. Well timed eéxpénces; 
Sit, may be decisive of thé quatrel in our 
favout; dnd I ani 0 far from starving the 
cauge; that I could with pleasute see an 
army of 40,000 British troops upon the 
continent of Europe. Such a stép would 
févive the glory of this nation, that gen- 
tlemen hdve taken so mach pains to de- 
scribe as being in a languishing condition ; 
and, Sir, though it is with great pleasure 
I pive my voice for this treaty, I should 
with double pleasure give it for any méa- 
gure that would carry our tesentment to 
the city gates of Paris itself. 


The King’s Messuge relating to Admiral 
Bing’ Court Martial.) Februdry 25. 
Serfénte having beet passed off ddmirdl 
Byng, 4 thember of the Court Martial, who 
- Was also a member of the House of Comn- 
fnons, (adimital Keppel) stood up in his 

lace; and made application to the House 
nh beldlf df himself and some other mem- 
bers df the Court Martial, praying the aid 
of thé legislaturé to be released from thé 
oath of secrécy es beget upon courts mar- 
fial, that they thight disclose the grounds 
‘on which sentence of death had passed on 
admiral Byng, and petlaps discover such 
circumstances as might shew thé senténce 
to be Improper. Although this applica- 
tion produced no resolution, yet the day 
following Mr. William Pitt presented, by 
his majesty’s order, the following Message 
to the Commons: 


_“ Geonce R. 

« His majesty, agreeably to his royal 
word, for the sake of justice, and of exam- 
ple to the discipliné of the navy, and for 
the safety and honour of the nation, was 
Weterthined tu have let the law take its 
coutse with relation to admiral Byng, as 
upon Monday next, and resisted all solici- 
tations to the contrary : 

__ © But being inforined, that a member of 
the House of Commons, who was a mem- 
ber OF the court maftial which tried the 
gaid admiral, has, in his place, applied to 
the House, in behalf of himself and seve- 
ral other members of the said court, pray- 
Ing the aid of parliament to be released 
from the oath of secrecy imposed on courts 
niartial, in ordcr to disclose the grounds 
whereon stntcnce of death passed on the 
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said admiral, the result of which discovery 
may shew tlte sentenite te be improper ; 
his majesty has thought fit t6 respite the 
execution of thé same, in ordet that theré 
may be an offportinity of knowing by thé 
separate eXainindtion of the mémbers of 
the said curt, upon oath, what gtound 
theré is for the above siiggestion. 

‘« His niajesty is determined still to let 
this sentence be catried intd éxetution; 
unless it shall appear, from: the said exa- 
thination, tliat admiral Byfig was onjustly 
condemned. # G. R.” 


The mehtion mddeé in this Message ofan 
application being rhiade t® this House by 4 
member of the House in his place; vas 
tmuch exccpted to in the House; bein¢ 
conceived that it might affect, shthoughi 
not so intended, the privilege of the House; 
ttith regard to fleedoth of speech in theif 
debates and ptoceedings; atrd fotastiuch 
a¢ the maintaining of that privilége must 
evet be of the utmost consequénct to the 
Houst, the House did direct that a special 
Entry should be ihade in the Jourtal; 
lest; at dhy time hérdafter; this cdse should 
be endeavouréd to be dtavwn into prece: 
dent, to the infringement of so important 
and éssential a claim and right of thé 
House. | 


Proceedings of the Cortmohs on the Bill 
ly release Admiral Byng’s Court Martiat 
Srom the Oath of Secrecy. In consequence 
of this Message, a motion was niade for 
bringing in a Bill to release from the obli- 
gation of the Oath of Secrecy the mem- 
bers of the Court Martial - eaagete for thé 
trial of admiral Byng, and Mr. Potter and 
sir F, Dashwood being ordered to prepart 
the same, it was accordingly prepared, 
pessibande. read, amended, and ordered fo 
e engrossed, all in ond day. It met #ith 
some opposition from 
Mr. Velters Curnwall, who said: 

Mr. Speaker; It is now some timé 
since 1 have been able to attend my duty 
here, and I am sure, by my | peer a4 
pearance, you will judge I hardly at- 
tended to-day, had it not been on this etd 
new and very éxtraordinary Bill, of whi 
I will first try to state tlie case, were ft 
merely to be set right, if I do not truly 
apprehend it. ee 

The law for regulating courts martial 
by sea, says, that no member of the court 
shall, after sentence, be at liberty to dis- 
close thé reasons on which he voted, unlest 
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enabled and obliged thereto by act of par- 
liament; and now, Sir, what comes next? 


Why truly, a member of a late court mar-— 


tial, who is also a member of this House, 


stands o his place (a fortnight at least | 
after a late sentence) and declares, that | 
| prerogative, and then the sentence, 
that himself and several others haye nowy , as it is, and the Seyerity of # 
great trouble of mind, which he cannot | war, will be no longer so unju 


though the court was then unanjmous, yet, 


teveal, as the law now stands. 


ime 


Nathin 


wv: 


preceeds to other business. 


Srom the Oath of Secrecy. 
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it, and which is upon full speed here, has ~ 


demolished one ministry, and will, I now 
prophesy, overturn another. But if he 
must be pardoned, (and who ever heard 
or read of an admiral’s being executed ?: 


let bis majesty do it by virtue of his royal 
articles of 


y censured ; 
and since they are, it is impossible for me 


more is then said or done, but the House , to sit stall, who caused the severity. Wau, 
To-day a. Sir, and many now in the House remem- 


essage comes from the crown, that his , ber, that J hed the honour to moye to be 


majesty, on hearing what passed jn the 
House, had respited the execution of ad- 
miral Byng, to give the parliament time 
for taking this matter into consideration ; 
and be promises, that execution shall go 
at the end of that time, unless the legisla- 
ture shail see cause to the contrary. 

And thow is this message ushered into 
the House? A certain gentleman stands 
up, and says, that he went to the king last 

told him what had in the 
House the day before, and had, in canse- 
uence of it, advised his majesty to send 
is message. And such, Sir, is my opi- 
nion of the very honourable gentleman, 
that I am sure bis -nature must have 
conquered his prudence, and the pressing 
instances of friends must for once Dave gat 
the better of his duty to the House, for ac- 
cording to order, no member ought eyen 
to tell his friend what in this House ; 
and surely, Sir, one of your own gis 
members is not to step into the claset the 
moment we are up, to reveal there an in- 
cident of this great importance. But det 
as see, Sir, bhi! far a ee this 
may go: it divulges not oply all our in- 
ftentions, whilst fy are in embryo, to the 
éhroae, but such hasty messages may stop, 
by prorogations or dissolutians, all our 
schemes under consideration for carrying 
a governinent and the public good, and 
may blunt, if not break, even the sword of 
4mpeschment itself, which nobody but our- 
sei¥es can draw, and which is our only de- 
dence against evil and corrupt ministers. 
But, alas! Mr. Speaker, I am vow to say 
by. whom this has done. The worthy 
gentleman is in my eye, and sits oyer 
‘agaipat me, and I will do him the justice to 
say, that I think him the most uncorrupt, 
#8 well as the most popular minister we 
ayer bad; but, icacious as he is, he 
saust suffer his friend, who is only a stander 
by, to cell him, that the unhappy map, 
who is abe chief object of this message, and 
ab the very absurd Bill in consequence of 


in the chair ia a former Mediterranean 


enquiry ip the laat war, when, if officers - 
elaine wet , 


done their duty, millions had been 
saved, and a much better peace, without 
any Franch war, bad ensued. And if, 
from fraternal affection, I may be alowed 
to connect small shings with great, my 
nearest relation might have been now alive 
in the service of his country; 
costly and unanimous reward of the legis: 
dJature had never heen.ao graciously heatow- 
ed upon his memory. But how, Sir, will 
military seryice be carried .on with spirit, 
unleas we shew our officers, that we can 
punish as well as reward? And though 
more notorious cowardice than that of 
Kirkby and Wade under admiral Bembow, 
appeered in the late war, yet one poor 
Keutenant was the single acape-goat. And 
ray, where has been edge in this? 
othing like it appeared in the on 
lately fried. a iearn: Sir, from the 
judge advocate’s account, the new terms 
of muzzling, lasquing, and angling; nay, 
Se too, that in speaking against the 
i], 1 myst be muzzled, or thought san- 
ulnary, especially as you know, Sir, that 
formerly moyed to leave out those le- 
nient words in the old Bill; for J saw plainly, 
that nobody so high asa captain would 
ever be shot, as long as courts.martial had 
8 power to inflict death, ar such other pu- 
mishment as to them shauld seem meet. 
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a learned gentleman, very high in the law, 
told us just now, that the whole was ab- 
surd aad illegal; nor can I have sat here 
towards forty years, without knowing it to 
be unprecedented and unparliamentary ; 
and though there has been no division this 
whole session, I will divide the House to- 
night, though the minority should consist 
of three only, which 1 once remember to 
have been the case, and who were then 
said without doors to have been in the 
right. 
But should this measure be ever so much 
i eaanaaiatt here, there is another 
ouse that will take nothing for granted, 
merely because it.comes from this, and 
where no tender-conscienced lord can be 
the foundation of such a superstructure. 


Upon the whole, Sir, I trust they will re- | - 


ject the Bill for its novelty and want of 
evidence, if not for many other expressed 
and implied reasons, which the managers 
for the Commons must, on a conference, 
acknowledge, or quarrel with the other 
House, which will now be of worse conse- 
quence, and full as ridiculous as the cle- 
rical and parliamentary disputes amongst 
oldest and. bitterest enemies. So I only 
repeat what 1 said before, that if this un- 
happy man can himself wish tu live, let 
him drag on a miserable life under the all- 
powerful and too-benign shelter of the 


royal prerogative. 


February 28. 
third time, passed, and sent up 
Lords. 


The Bill was read a 
to the 


Proceedings of the Lords on the Bill to 
release. Admiral Byng’s Court Martial from 
the Oath of Secrecy.*] The Proceedings 
of the Lords upon this Bill were printed 
by order of their lordships, as follows: 


The Procerpincs of the Lords spiri- 
tual and temporal in parliament as- 
sembled, upon the Billentitled, «* An 
Act to release from the obligation of 
the Oath of Secrecy, the Members of 
the Court Martial appointed for the 


* << It was on this occasion, that a great or- 
nament of the law, who was lately called to the 
dignity of a r aod of lord chief justice, 
(Lord Mansfield), displayed that bright genius, 
for which he has been always celebrated, and, 
graced as he is with all the power of words, 
argued the matter with such argument and 
eloquence combined, that every uoderstaniing 
received a thorough insight into the affair, and 
was persuaded of the steps to be taken in the 
debate.” Literary Magazine, 1757, p. 37. 
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Trial of admiral John Byng, pursuant 
to the exception contained in the said 
oath.” Together with the Examtna- 
Tions of the several members of the 
said Court Martial, taken upon oath 
at their lordships’ bar. 


March 1. A Message was brought from 
the House of Commons by Mr. Potter 
and others, with a Bill entitled ‘ An Act 
to release from the obligation of the Oath 
of Secrecy, the members of the court mar- 
tial appointed for the trial of admiral John 
Byng, pursuant to the exception, con- 
tained in the said oath:” to which they 
desire the concurrence of this House. 


The said Bill was read the first time, 

and is as follows, viz. 
“An Act to release from the obliga- 
tion of the Oath of Secrecy, the members 
of the court martial appointed for the trial 
of admiral John Byng, pursuant to the 
exception contained in the said oath. 

«¢ Whereas by an act passed in the 22nd 
year of his majesty’s reign, entitled, ‘ An 
‘ Act for amending, explaining, and re- 
‘ducing into one act of parliament, the 
‘laws relating to the government of hi 
‘majesty’s ships, vessels, and forces by 
‘sea;’ it is enacted, that upon all trials 
of offenders by court martial, all the of- 
ficers who are to constitute the same, shall, 
before they proceed to trial, take an oath, 
among other things, that they will nét, 


‘upon any account, at any time whatso- 


ever, disclose or discover the vote or opi- 
nion of any particular member of the same 
court martial, unless thereunto required 
by act of parliament: and whereas admi- 
ral John Byng has been, in pursuance of 
the said law, tried by a court martial, and 
been sentenced by the same to be shot to 
death: and whereas application has been 
made by a member of the said Court 
Martial, in behalf of himself and several 
other members of the said Court, praying 
earnestly to be released by act of parlia- 


‘ment from the said part of the said Oath: 


and alledging that they have something to 
disclose relative to the said sentence, 
which greatly affects their own conscience®, 
and which it is necessary should be dis- 
closed, in order to do justice to the said 
admiral John Byng; Be it therefore 
enacted by the king’s most excellent ma- 
jesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords spiritual and temporal and 
Commons, in this present parliament 6 
sembled, and by the ee of the same, 
that it shall and may be lawful for all apd 
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every person and persons, who constituted 
the said Court Martial appointed to try 
the said admiral Byng, and they are here- 
by ig ee to disclose or discover, upon 
oath, before his majesty in council, or be- 
fore a committee thereof, all and every 
tue votes or opinions of any member or 
members of the ‘said Court Martial; any 
thing in the oath contained in the act 
herein before, in part, recited to the con- 
trary thereof notwithstanding. 

“ Provided always, that nothing in this 
act contained shall extend to oblige any 
of the members of the said Court Martial 
to disclose or discover any matter or thing, 
other than such as he might voluntaril 
have disclosed or discovered, in case sich 
member had not taken the said oath of 


secrecy.” 

And it being moved, that the said Bill 
be read a second time to-morrow ; after 
dehate, it was ordered, that the said Bill 
be read a second time to-morrow, and that 
the Lords be summoned. 

Ordered, 1. That a message be sent to 
the House of Commons, to desire that 
they will give leave, that the hon. Augus- 
tus Keppel, James Douglas, esq. and 
Peter Dennis, esq. members of that House, 
may attend this House to-morrow, in or- 
der to be examined upon the second read- 
ing of the said Bill. 2 That Thomas 

ith, esq. vice admiral of the red; 
Francis Holburne, esq. rear admiral of the 
red; Harry Norris, esq. rear admiral of 
the white; Thomas Brodrick, rear admi- 
ral of the blue; captain Charles Holmes, 
captain Francis Geary, captain William 
Boys, captain John Moore, captain John 
Simcoe, and captain John Bentley, do at- 
tend this House to-morrow, in order to 
be examined upon the second reading of 
the said Bill. 3. That such of the judges, 
& are in town, do attend this House to- 
morrow upon the second reading of the 
said Bill. | 


March 2. The messengers sent to the 
Commons to desire that they would give 
leave, that the hon. Augustus Keppel, 
James Douglas, esq. and Peter Dennis, 
esq. members of that House, may attend 
this House, in order to be examined upon 
the second reading of the Bill, to release 
from the obligation of the oath of secrecy 
the members of the Court Martial ap- 
 iteli for the Trial of admiral John 
me pursuant to the exception contained 

e said Oath, acquainted the House, 
that they had delivered their lordships’ 
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message, and that the Commons will send 
an answer by messengers of their own. | 

A message was brought from the Come. 
mons by Mr. Potter and others, to ae- 
quaint this House, that they have given 
leave to the hon. Augustus Keppel, James’ 
Douglas, esq. and Peter Dennis, esq. 
members of their House, to go to the 
House of Lords, as is desired by their- 
lordships in their message of this day, if. 
the said members think fit. . 

The order of the day being read, for the’ 
second reading of the Bill, entitled «* An. 
Act to release from the obligation of the’ 
oath of secrecy the members of the Court. 
Martial appointed for the trial of admiral 
John Byng, pursuant to the exception’ 
contained in the said oath ;”’ and for the at- 
tendance of several persons in order to be 
examined upon the said second reading,- 
and also for the attendance of such of the 
judges as are in town. ‘The said Bill was 
accordingly read a second time. 

And it being agreed, that the several 
persons to be examined. should be called 
in separately; and that they should be 
examined upon oath; and that the ques- 
tions and answers should be taken down 
in writing at the bar ‘by the clerk; and 
also, that the oath of secrecy directed by 
the act of parliament of the 22nd year of 
his majesty’s reign, to be taken by the 
members of courts martial held by: virtue 
of that act, should be read to each of them 
before he should be examined. = 

Vice admiral Thomas Smith was called 
in and sworn at the bar, and the said oath 
of secrecy was read to him, as follows: . : 

“J A. B. do swear, that I will duly 
administer justice, according to the arti- 
cles and orders established by an act pass- 
ed in the 22nd year of the reign of his 
majesty king George the 2nd, for amend- 
ing, explaining, and reducing into one 
act of parliament, the laws relative to the 


government of his majesty’s ships, vessels, 


and forces by sea, without partiality, fa- 
vour, or affection; and if any case shall 
arise, which is not particularly mentioned 
in the said articles and orders, I will duly 
administer justice according to my con- 
science, the best of my understanding, and 
the custom of the navy in the like cases ; 
and. I do farther swear, that I will not, 
upon any account, at any time whatsoever, 
disclose or discover the vote or opinion of 
any particular member of this court mar- 
tial, unless thereunto required by act of 
parliament. So help me God.” : 

It was moved, that the twelfth article 
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ig the said act of the 22nd of his majesty’s 
reign mizht be read, and the same was 
read accordingly. 

. Then it was proposed that vice admiral 
Smith should be asked, whether he now 
thinks, or, as far as he can recollect, ever 
did think, that be could have applied any 

art of that article to a man, whose con- 

ct he thought proceeded from error of 
judgment only. Which being objected 
_to. The vice admiral was directed to 
withdraw. 

After debate, the question being waved 
for that time, the vice admiral was called in 
again, and askeal, 

Q. Whether you know any matter that 
passed, previous to the sentence pro- 
nounced upon admiral Byng, which may 
ahew that sentence to have been unjust ? 
-~-A. Indeed, I do not. 

Whether you know any matter that 
passed, previous to the said sentence, 
which may shew that sentence to have 
been given through any undue practice or 
motive ?—Indeed, 1 do not. 

Whether you are desirous that the Bill, 
now under the consideration of the House, 
for dispensing with the oath of secrecy, 
should pass into a iw 2—As for myself, I 
haye no desire of #; but if it will be a re- 
lief to the consciences of any of my 
brethren, it will not be disagreeable to 


me. 

Whether you are of opinion, that you 
have any particulars to reveal, relative to 
the case of, and the sentence passed upon 
admiral Byng, which yau judge rer! 
for bis majesty’s information, and which 
you think likely to incline his majesty to 
wmaercy ?—J have nat, indeed, farther than 
as I wrote, what seemed to be at that time 
the sense of the whole court, to a right 
han. member of this House (jord Lyttle- 
ton) signifying that, if it was necossary, 
the members would willingly attend, to 
get forth the reasons that induced them to 
secommend him to his majesty’s mercy. 

Whether you think y.ourself restrained, 
' by your aath of secrecy, from laying be- 


fore his majesty those matters, for inducing | 


his majesty’s mercy, which are mentioned, 
or referred to, in that letter to my lord 
Lyttleton ?——As the sentence, and appli- 
cation for his majesty’s mercy, were ‘the 
unanimous resolutions of the court, I ap- 
prehend, that I am at liberty to give the 
reasons why d requested that mercy. 

He was directed to withdraw. 

Rear Admiral Francis Holburne was 
called in, and sworn .at the bar, and the 


~~ 
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oath of sccrecy was read to him, as before. 
And thes he was asked, 

Whether you know any matter that 
passed, previous to the sentence pro- 
nounced upon admiral Byng, which may 
shew that sentence to have been unjust? 
——No, my lords. 

Whether you know any matter that 
passed, previous to the said sentence, 
which may shew that sentence to bave 
been given through any undue practice os 
motive ?—No, my wen 

Whether you are desirous that the Bi, 
now under the serenade oo House, 
for dispensing wi e of secrecy, 
should pase into a law ?—No, my lords. 

Whether you are of opinion, that you 
have any particulars to reveal, relative to 
the case of, and the sentence passed uper 
admiral Byng, which you judge 
for his majesty’s information, and whi 
you think likely to incline his majesty to 
mercy ?—No, my lords. 

He was directed to withdraw. 

Rear Admiral Harry Norris was called 
in, and sworn at-the bar, and the oath of 
secrecy was read to him, as before. Aad 
then he was asked, 

Whether you know any matter that 
passed, previous to the sentence pror 
nounced upon admiral Byng, which may 
shew that sentence to have been unjust? 
—lI beg to be excused answering to that 
question, while I am ynder the oath of 
secrecy. 

‘The following question was proposed te 
be put to him, viz. Whether you have any 
matter to disclose, that would shew the 
sentence to be unjust, if you was released 
from the oath of secrecy? Which being 
objected to, he was directed to withdraw. 
After debate, he was called in again, and 
asked the said question, viz. 

Whether you have any matter to dis- 
close, that would shew the sentence to be 
unjust, if you was released from the oath 
of secrecy ?—No. | 

Whether you know any matter shat 
passed, previous to the said sentence, 
which may shew that sentence to have 
been given through any undue practice or 
motive ?—No. 

Whether you are desirous that the Bill, 
now under the consideratian of the House, 
for dispensing with the oath of secrecy, 
should pass into.a law ?—Yes. 

Whether you are of opiaion, that yoy 
have any particulars to reveal, relative to 
the case of, and the sentence passed upoa 


admiral Byng, which you judge necessary 
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for hit inidjesty’s information, and which 
ou think likely to inclme his majesty to 
ercy 1-1 mist beg leave not to answer 
fo that questioni. 

He was directed to withdraw. 

Rear Admiral Thomas Brodrick was 
talled in, and sworn dt the bar, and the 
outh of secrecy was read to him, as before. 
And thet he was asked, 

Whether you knew any matter that 
passed, previous to the sentence pro- 
notinged upoh admiral Byng, which may 
shew that sentence to have been unjust ? 
a-No, my lords, agen my honour. 

Whether you know any mattet that 
passed, previous to the said sentence, which 
may shew that sentence to have been 
given through any undue practice of 
thotive ?——-Nb, my lords. | 

Whether you are desirous that the Bill, 
now under the consideration of the House, 
for dispensing with the oath of secrecy, 
thould pass into a law ?—-No, my lords. 

Whether you are of opinion, that you 
havé any particulars to reveal, relative to 
the case of, and the sentence passed upon 
adthiral Byng, which you judge sania | 
for his majesty’s infotmation, and whic 
you think Tike y to incline his majesty to 
fhercy ?—No, my lords. 

He was ditected to withdraw. 

Captain Charles Holmes was called in, 
tind styorn at the bar, and the oath of se- 
trecy was read to him, as before. And 
then he was asked, 

Whether you know any matter that 
area previous to the sentence ptv- 

odnced upon admital Byng, which tay 
shew that sentence to have been unjust ?—+ 
1 kiow of none. 

Whethér you know any tiatter that 
passed, previous to the said sentence, 
which may shew that sentence to have 
been giver thtough any undue practice or 

' shotive ?—-I khow of none. 
‘Whethet you are desitous that the Bill, 
now under the consideration of the House, 
for dispensibg with the oath of séctecy, 
thould pass into a law ?=-I do tot desire it 
theuld. 
Whether you aré of opinion, that you 
have any particulars to feveal, relative to 
the case 6 , and the sentence passed upon 
. admiral Byng, which you judge ey 

for his ag *s information, and which 
you think likely to incline his majésty to 
mercy ?==1 know nothing more, but the 
sentence and the letter, which all the geii- 
femen signed to the adrniralty. 

The House bemg inforined,. that rear 
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admiral Notris was willing to answer fo the 
last question that was asked hit, when he 
was at the bar before, and which he fhen 
declined atiswering. Tlie said rear admiral 
was called in again, and asked the said 
questioti, viz. ; 

Whether you are of opinioft, that you 
have any particulars to reveal, relative to . 
the case of, and the sentence passed upon - 
admiral Byng, which you judge necessa 
for his majesty’s information, and whic 
you think likely to incline his majesty to 
mercy ?=—-At the time I said I was des 
sirous the act should take place, 1 urder- 
stood that we should have an opportunity 
of delivermg our particular reasons fot 
signing the sentence and letter of recoms 
mendation. | 

He was directed to withdraw. 

Captain Francis Geary was called in, 
and sworn at the bar, and the oath of se- 
crecy was read to him, as before. And 
then he was asked, 

Whether you know any mattet that 
passed, previous to the sentence pro: 
nounced upon admiral Byng, which may 
shew that sentence to have been tnjust? 
—No, my lords. 

Whether you know any matter that 
passed, previeus to the said sentence, 
which may shew that sentence to havé 
been given through any undue practice ot 
motive ?—No, my lords. 

Whether you are desirous that the Bill, 
ow under the consideration of the House, 
or dispensing with the oath of secrecy, 

should pass into a law ?—No, my lords ; 
but I have no objection, if it will be to the 
satisfaction of any petson. 

Whether you are of opinidn, that you 
have any patticulars to reveal, relative to 
the case of, and the sehtetice passed upon 
admiral Byng, which you judge areal 
for his majesty’s infortiatioti, and whic 
you think likely to incline his majesty t6 
mercy f—No, iny lords ; nothing, but what 
I have signed to, by the sentence and letter 
of recommendation. 

Whether if the act was passed, you 
could better explain that sentence and 
letter than you ate now able?—My oath 
of secrecy will not permit me to say ahy 
more. _ 

Whether You think by yotit oath of 
secrecy, you ate restrained from disclosing 
any thing, but the vote and opinion of the 
members ?-—I ain one of the members, and 
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and sworn at the bar; and the oath of 
secrecy was read to him, as before. And 
then he was asked, : 

Whether you know any matter that 
passed, previous to the sentence pro- 
nounced upon admiral Byng, which may 
shew that sentence to have been unjust? 
—No, my lords, I do not. 

Whether you know any matter that 
passed, previous to the said sentence, 
which may shew that sentence to have 
been given through any undue practice or 
motive ?—No, my Jords, I do not. 

Whether you are desirous that the Bill, 
now under the consideration of the House, 
for dispensing with the oath of secrecy, 
should pass into a law ?—No, my lords, I 
do not. 

Whether you are of opinion, that you 
have any particulars to reveal, relative to 
the case of, and the sentence passed upon 
admiral Byng, which you judge a 
for his majesty’s information, and whic 
you think likely to incline his majesty to 
mercy ?—No, my lords, I have not. 

Captain John Moore was called in, and 
sworn at the bar, and the oath of secrecy 
was read to him as before. And then he 
was asked, 

Whether you know any matter that 
passed, previous to the sentence pronounc- 
ed upon admiral Byng, which may shew 
that sentence to have been unjust ?—No, 
my lords. — 

' Whether you know any matter that 
passed, previous to the said sentence, 
which may shew that sentence to have 
been given through any undue practice or 
motive ?——No, my lords. 
_ Whether you are desirous that the Bill, 
now under the consideration of the House, 
for dispensing with the oath of secrecy, 
should pass into a law ?—I am very de- 
sirous that it should, that I might be ab- 
solved fram the oath; 1 have been under 
reat concern when I have taken the oath ; 
do not mean upon this trial. 

Whether you are of opinion that you 
have any particulars to reveal, relative to 
the case of, and the sentence passed upon 
admiral Byng, which you judge aiparestd 
for his majesty’s information, and whic 
you think likely to incline his majesty to 
mercy ?—I do not think myself at liberty, 
while I am under this oath, to answer that 
question. 

Whether if this Bill was passed, you 
could better explain the sentence, and 
letter of recommendation, than you are 
now able ?—I could give better informa- 
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tion what were my motives for signing 
that sentence and letter. | 

_Captain John Simcoe was called in and 
sworn at the bar, and the oath of secrecy 
was read to him as before. And then he 
was asked, 

Whether you know any matter that 
passed, previous to the sentence pronounc- 
ed upon admiral Byng, which may shew 
that sentence to have been unjust ?—I 
know of none, my lords. 

Whether you know any matter that 
passed, previous to the said sentence, 
which may shew that sentence to have 
been given through any undue practice or 
motive ?—Not in the least, my lords. 

Whether you are desirous that the Bill, 
now under the consideration of the House, 
for dispensing with the oath of secrecy, 
should pass into a law ?—I have no such 
desire, my lords. 

Whether you are of opinion, that you 
have any particulars to reveal, relative to 
the case of, and the sentence passed upon 
admiral Byng, which you judge necess 
for his majesty’s information, and whi 
you think likely to incline his majesty to 
mercy ?—I have not, my lords. 

Captain James Douglas was called i0 
and sworn at the bar; and the oath of se- 
crecy was read to him, as before. And 
then he was asked, 

Whether you know any matter that 
passed, previous to the sentence pro- 
nounced upon admiral Byng, which may 
shew that sentence to have been unjust? — 
No, my lords, I do not. 

Whether you know any matter that 
passed, previous to the said sentence, 
which may shew that sentence to have 
been given through any undue practice or 
motive ?—No, my Jords, I do not. 

Whether you are desirous that the Bill, 
now under the consideration of the House, 
for dispensing with the oath of secrecy; 
should pass into a law ?—No, my lords, | 
do not. 

Whether you are of opinion, that you 
have any particulars to reveal, relative to 
the case of, and the sentence passed upoo 
admiral Byng, which you judge necess 
for his majesty’s information, and whi 
you think like y to incline his majesty ' 
mercy ?—I have not, my lo 

Captain Juhn Bentley was called 10 snd 
sworn at the bar, and the oath of secrecy 
was read to him, as before. And then he 
was asked, 

Whether you know any matter that 
passed, previous to the sentence pro 
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pounced upon admiral Byng, which may 
shew that sentence to have been unjust? 
at_No, I know of none. 

Whether you know any matter that 

previous to the said sentence, 
which may shew that sentence to have 
been given through any undue practice 
or motive 2—None at all. 

Whether you are desirous that the Bill, 

Now under the consideration of the House, 
for dispensing with the oath of secrecy, 
should pass into a law ?—No. 
. Whether you are of opinion, that you 
have any particulars to reveal, relative to 
the case of, and the sentence passed upon 
admiral Byng, which you judge necessary 
for his ns fae dle information, and which 
you think likely to incline his majesty to 
mercy ?—No. 

The hon. Augustus Keppel was called in 

and sworn at the bar, and the oath of se- 
crecy was read to him, as before. And 
then he was asked, 
- Whether you know any matter that 
passed, previous to the sentence pro- 
nounced upon admiral Byng, which may 
shew that sentence to have been unjust ? 
—No. 

Whether you know any matter that 
passed, previous to the said sentence, 
which may shew that sentence to have 
been given through any undue practice or 
' motive ?—No. 

Whether you are desirous that the Bill, 
now under the consideration of the House, 
for dispensing with the oath of secrecy, 
oe pass into a law ?—Yes, undoubt- 

Whether you are of opinion that you 
have any particulars to reveal, relative to 
the case of, and the sentence passed upon 
admiral Byng, which you judge necessary 
for his majesty’s information, and which 
you think likely to incline his majesty to 
mercy ?—I think that I cannot answer tbat 
question without particularizing the rea- 
sons for my vote and opinion. 

Do you understand that these particu- 
lar reasons are asked now ?—No. 

Captain Peter Dennis was called in and 
sworn at the bar, and the oath of secrecy 
was read to him, as before. And then he 
was asked, 

Whether you know any matter that 
passed, previous to the sentence pro- 
nounced upon admiral Byng, which may 
shew that sentence to have been unjust ? 
—None at all. . 

Whether you know any matter that 

assed, previous to the said sentence, 
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which may shew that sentence to have 
been given through any undue practice or 
motive ?—No. 

Whether you are desirous that the Bill, 
now under the consideration of the House, 
for dispensing with the oath of secrecy, 
should pass into a law ?—No. 

Whether you are of opinion, that you 
have any dover gata to reveal, relative to 
the case of, and the sentence passed upon 
admiral Byng, which you judge necessa 
for his majesty’s information, and which 
you think likely to incline his majesty to 
mercy ?—No. 


Then the said several examinations were 
read by the clerk. And it being moved 
to reject the said Bill, : 

Ordered, that_ the said Bill be rejected. 
Also, that the said Bill, and the proceed- 
ings of this House relating thereto, toge- 
ther with the examination of. the several 
members of the court martial, taken upon 
oath at the bar, be forthwith printed and 
published. 


In the debates which arose during the 
progress of the examination, it was obscrv- 
ed, that as this Bill released the members 
of the court martial from their oath of se~ 
crecy, only so far as related to any disco- 
very they might think fit to make before 
his majesty in council, or a committee 
thereof, the passing of the Bill could not 
possibly be attended with any mischief; 
and, thercfore, if any one member of the 
court martial lad, for the sake of con- 
science, desired to be so far released from 
his oath of secrecy, as to enable him to de- 
clare to his majesty what he thought might 
procure mercy to a prisoner whom ie, by 
mistaking the law, had condemned to die, 
the Bill, for the sake of that one member, 
as well as for the sake of mercy, ought to 
be passed, and much rather when it was 
desired by three or four of the members, 
and when all the members recommended 
the prisoner to mercy, at the very time 
they condemned him to die. 

. This argument was farther enforced by - 
adding as follows: That the severe sen- 
tence of the court martial plainly appeared 
to have been founded upon their mistaking 
the meaning of the word * negligence’ in 
the 12th and 138th articles of war; for 
negligence, like the culpa of the Romans, 
adinits of several degrees; and, as death is. 
by these two articles inflicted ape uett 
upon it, they must mean a great and wil- 
ful negligence, and not that sort of negli- 
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gence which proceeds ftom accidental non- 
attention, or human weakness, or from not 
having a greater share of that virtue called 
presence of mind, than commonly falls to 
the share of mankind; as this is a sort of 
negligence which the bravest and most ex- 
petienced commander may be guilty of, 
nay, which every commander has, upon 
some occasion or other, been guilty of; a 
sort of negligence which the brave Bem- 
bow was guilty of, and by which he lost 
his life, as well as the victory ; for when 
he saw that Kirby and Wade kept back, 
_and did not come into the engagement, 
he might (and ought, as before his death 
he confessed) have sent orders to the licu- 
tenants to take the command of the ships, 
and confine their captains. Such a neg- 
ligence, therefore, may be called miscon- 
duct, but it cannot be called such a crimi- 
nal negligence as is meant in these two ar- 
ticles of war; otherwise, no commander 
can ever secure himself from being shot 
for negligence, if he happens to be tried 
by men who think differently from what 
he did during the engagement: and cri- 
tics of all kinds generally think in a very 
different manner from the man whose con- 
duct, or performance, they are to criticise. 

If the members of this court martial 
thought, tliat by the word negligence, in 
these two articles of war, was meant the 
least, the most excusable sort of negli- 
gence, they put a wrong interpretation 
upon the word, a meaning that the law 
never intended; and that they did so, is 
evident by their unanimously recommend- 
ing the prisoner to mercy, after having 
unanimously freed him from any imputa- 
tion of cowardice or disaffection; and, if 
they thought they could inflict no punish- 
ment upon him but death, they certainly 
mistook their power. It is true, after hav- 
ing voted, that the prisoner had fallen un- 
der the 1¥th article of war, they could not 
inflict any other punishment than that of 
death; but if they had said, in the 33d re- 
solution, that admiral Byng did not, 
through misconduct, do his utmost to re- 
lieve St. Philip’s Castle, &c. and, in the 
34th article, that admiral Byng did not, 
through inisconduct, do his utmost to take, 
seize, &c. they could not have voted, 
that he had fallen under that article, 
but might have voted, that, from his mis- 
conduct, he appeared to be incapable of 
any command in his majesty’s navy, and 
consequently might have inflicted what 
punishment they thought fit. 

But, it seems, the gentlemen thought, 
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that they were as much tied down to- 
the letter of the law as our common law. 
courts are in civil affairs, not knowing, ot 
having been informed, that by our law 
there is a ver at difference between’ 
civil and criminal affairs: in civil affairs 
we make a distinction between justice and 
equity; and, in consequence of that dis- 
tinction, our common law-courts are 
a ie in most cases, to determine ac- 
cording to the rigour of the law; but, as 
we have adopted the maxim, adopted by 
all nations, that the rigour of the law may 
often be injurious, ‘ summum jus est summs 
injuria,’ therefore we have established a 
court of equity, where a person injured by 
the rigour of the law may be relieved upon 
application. This is the case with respect 
to all proceedings in civil affairs; but in 
criminal affairs we have no distinction be- 
tween justice and equity, nor any court of 
equity to grant relief to any person inju- 
riously condemned according to the ngour 
of the law; therefore, in the trial of 
crimes, even our common law-courts have, 
in many cases, departed from the rigour 
of the common law, or the letter of the 
statute; and, by adopting the humane 
maxim, that penal statutes ought to be 
construed favourably for the subject, they 
have made themselves a court of equity as 
well as justice; and, if our common law- 
courts have done so, surely our courts 
martial ought much rather to do so: the 

ought to consider, that, aa in civ 

affairs no judgment can be called unjust 
that is according to law, notwithstanding — 
its being so very far from being equitable, 
that the person against whom it was pass 
ed would certainly be relieved by an ap- 
plication to a court of equity; yet in cri- 
minal trials, a sentence according to strict 
law must be unjust, if the court ouglit to 
have put an equitable construction upon 
the law: and, if this had been duly const- 
dered, perhaps few of this court martial 
would have answered to the first question 
in the manner they did; for it was certain- 
ly never meant to punish the least over 
sight, in a sea-officer, with death; conse- 
quently, according to the aforesaid hu: 
mane maxim, established in all criminal 
cases, they ought, they were in conscience 


‘obliged, to put an equitable construction 


upon the statute, and not agree to any re 
solution that might lead towards their de- 
claring, that the prisoner had fallen un- 
der the 12th article of war; which, indeed, 
is not plainly and expressly done by any 
of the previous resolutions; and therefore 
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the 33d and 34th resolutions may justly 
be said to be a little captious ; for an officer 
does not fall under that article of war by 
not doing his utmost to.destroy an enemy, 
or assist a friend, unless it can be jus 
said, that he failed doing so through 
cowardice, negligence, or disaffection. _ 
Lastly, it was said, that though it ap- 
peared from the trial that the members of 
the court martial were unanimous in their 
votes upon all the material resolutions they 
had to, yet the several members 
might have had very different reasons for 
their way of voting. A member’s vote 
consists in his pronouncing the single mo- 
nosyllable,: yes, or no; but his opinion 
consists in the reasons he gave for that 
yes, or no; and those reasons no member 
could, consistently with his oath of secre- 
cy, disclose, without an act of parliament, 
ause by that oath he swears not to dis- 
ose or discover, the vote, or opinion, of 
y particular member, unless thereunto 
required by act of parliament. Those 
reasons, if explained, might have inclined 
his majesty to mercy: but this no mem- 
ber of the ated better . ght to in- 
uire into, or co judge of; and, 
refore, the 4th raiestion, before men- 
tioned, seemed to be of no signification : 
at least, their declaring, in answer there- 
unto, that they had no particulars to re- 
veal, which they thought likely to incline 
his majesty to pits could not be an ar- 
» with any lord, for rejecting the 
; because, if all the particulars had 
been revealed, his majesty might have 
thought ina very different manner from 
what they did—This is the substance of 
what was said during the debates upon 
the Bill.* 


* “Of all the transactions that distinguisheil 
this year, the most extraordinary was the sev- 
teace executed on admiral Byng, the son of 
that officer who had acquired such ho- 
nour by his naval exploits in the preceding 
Seige, and was ennobled for his services by the 
ttle of viscount Torrington. His second sun, 
Joba Byng, had from his earliest youth been 
Wained to his father’s profession ; an was ge- 
nerally esteemed one of the best officers in the 
navy, when be embarked in that expedition te 
Minorca, which covered his character with 

and even exposed bim te all the hor- 
rors of an ignominious death. Qa the 23th of 
December his trial hegan before a court-mar- 
tal, beld on board the ship St. George, in the 
berbour of Portsmouth, to which place Mr. 
Byng had been conveyed from Greenwich by 
a party of horee-guards, and insulted by the 
Opalace in every town and village through 
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Resolutions of the Cummons relating to 
the Loss of Minorca.) May 8. Mr. 
Potter reported from the Committee of 
the whole House, to whom it was referred 
to consider of the several papers and ac- 
counts, presented to the House, relating 
to intelligence concerning the motions or 
designs of the French, to preparations 
made, and orders given, for the equipment 
or sailing of any of his majesty’s ships of 
war, Or for the defence of any of his mae- 
jesty’s dominions in the Mediterranean, 
and to the state and condition of his mae 
jesty’s navy, and of the island of Minorca, 
during the years 1755 and 1756, the Res 
solutions which the Committee had di- 
rected him to report tothe House ; which 
he read in his place, and are as follow : 
Resolved, t it appears to this Com- 
mittee, 1. That his majesty, from the 
27th Auguet 1755, to the 20th April 
1756, received such repeated and concurs 
rent intelligence, as gave just reason to 
believe that the French king intended to 
invade his majesty’s dominions of Great 
Britain or Ireland.—2. That his majesty 
received ted and concurrent intelli- 
gence, from August 1755, to April 1756, 
at, with intent to invade his majesty’s 
deminions, great numbers of troops were 
marched from the interior parts of France 
to the coasts of Picardy, ormandy, and 
Britanny, great quantities of provisions, 
artillery, and warlike stores, collected, and 
numbers of vessels, for the transportation 
of soldiers, assembled in the ports of 
France, opposite to the coasts of this king- 
dom.—%. t in the months of Septem- 
ber, October, November, and December 
1755, his majesty received various, re- 
peated, and concurrent advices of the 


which he passed. The court having proceeded 
to examine the evidences for the crown and the 
risoner, from day to day, in the course of a 
oe gre | agreed unanimously to 37 resolu- 
tions, implying their opinion, that admiral 
Byny, during the engagement between the 
British and French fleets, on the 20th of May 
last, did not do his utmost endeavour to take, 
seize, and destroy the ships of the French king, 
which it was his duty to have engaged, and to 
assist such of bis majesty’s ships as were er- 
ed, which it was his duty to bave assisted ; 
and that he did not exert his utmost power for 
the relief of St. Philip’s-castle. They, there- 
fore, upanimously agreed that he fell under 
part of the 12tb article of an act of parliament 
passed in the 22nd of the preseat reign, for. 
amending, explaining, and reducing into oue 
act of parliament, the laws relating to the go- 
vernment of bis majesty’s ships, vessels, and 
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actual equipping of a squadron of 12 ships 
of the line, besides frigates, at Toulon; 
and that the said armament would at latest 
be ready to sail very early in the spring 
1756.—+. That on the 4th of February 
1756, in a letter from Mr. Consul Birtles, 


forces by sea; and as that article positively 
prescribed death, without any alternative left 
to the «discretion of the court under anv varia- 
tion of circumstances, they unanimuusly ad- 
judged the said admiral John Byng to be shot 
to death, at such time, and on board of such 
ship, asthe lords commissiobers of the adini- 
ralty should please to direct. But as it ap- 
peared, by the evidence of the officers who 
were near the admiral’s person, that no back- 
wardness was perceivable in him during the 
action, nor any mark of fear or confusion either 
in his countenance or behaviour; but that he 
delivered his orders coolly and distinctly, with- 
out seeming deficient in personal courage; 
aod, from other circumstances, they believed 
bis misconduct did not arise either from coward- 
ice or disaffection, they unanimously and earn- 
estly recommended him as a proper object of 
mercy. The admiral himself behaved throuzh 
the whole trial with the most cheerful com- 
posure, seemingly the effect of conscious inno- 
cence, upon which, perhaps, he too much relied. 
Even after he bad heard the evidence examined 
against him, and finished his own defence, he 
laid bis account in being honourably acquitted ; 
and ordered bis coach to be ready for convey- 
ing him directly from the tribunal to London. 
A gentleman, his friend, by whom he was at- 
tended, having received intimation of the sen- 
tence to be pronounced, thought it his duty to 
prepare him for the occasion, that he might 
summon all his fo-titude to his assistance, and 
accordingly made him acquainted with the in- 
formation he had received. The admiral gave 
tokens of surprise and resentment, but betrayed 
no marks of fear or disorder, either then or in 
the court when the sentence was pronounced. 
Ono the contrary, while divers members of the 
| court-martial manifested grief, anxiety, and 
trepidation, shedding tears, and sighing with 
extraordinary emotion, he heard his doom de- 
nounced without undergoing the least altera- 
tion of feature, and made a low obeisance to 
the president and the other members of the 
court, as he retired. 

“The officers who composed this tribunal 
were so sensible of the law’s severity, that they 
unanimously subscribed a letter to the board of 
admiralty, containing this remarkable para- 

raph: * We cannot help laying the distresses 
‘ of our minds before your lordships on this oc- 
‘ casion, in finding ourselves under necessity of 
‘condemning a man to death, from the great 
‘severity of the 12th article of war, part of 
‘which he falls under, which admits of po 
‘ mitigation if the crime should be committed 
‘by an error in judgment; and, therefore, for 
* our own consciences sake, as well as in jus- 
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dated Genoa, 17th January 1756, his ma- 
jesty received advice of an intention to 
surprize the island of Minorca, which was 
confirmed by many subsequent advices of 
the actualdestination of the said armament 
against the said island, received in the 


“tice to the prisoner, we pray your lordships, 
‘in the most earnest maoner, to recommend 
‘him to his majesty’s cleinency.’ The lords 
of the adiniralty, instead of complying with 
the request of the court-martial, transmitted 
their letter to the king, with copies of their 
proceen ans and a letter from themselves to 
Ns majesty, Specifying a.doubt with regard to 
the legality of the sentence, as the crime of 
negligence, for which the admiral had been 
condemned, was not expressed in any part of 
the proceedings. At the same time, copies of 
two petitions from lord Torrington, in bebalf of 
his kinsman, were submitted to bis majesty’s 
royal wisdom and deterwination. All the 
friends and relations of the unbappy convict 
employed and exerted their influence and in- 
terest for bis pardon ; and, as the circumstances 
had appeared so strong in his favour, it was 
supposed that the sceptre of royal mercy would 
he extended for his preservation: but infamous 
arts were used to whet the savage appetite of 
the populace for blood. The cry of ven- 
geance was loud throughout the Jand: sullea 
clouds of suspicion and malevolence interpos- 
ing, were said to obstruct the genial beams of 
the best virtue that adorns the throne ; and the 
sovereign was given to understand, that the 
execution of admiral Byng was a victim abso- 
lutely necessary to appease the fury of the 
people. His majesty, tn consequence of the 
representation made by the lords of the admi- 
ralty, referred the sentence to the consideration 
of the twelve judges, who were unanimous! 

of opinion that the sentence was legal. This 
report being transmitted from the privy-coug- 
cilto the admiralty, their lordships issued a 
warrant for executing the sentence of death on 
the 28th of February. One gentleman at the 


board, however, retused to subscribe the war- 


rant. Though mercy was denied to the crimi- 
nal, the crown seemed determined to dv no- 
thing that should be thought inconsistent with 
law. A inember of parliament, who had sat 
upon the court-martial at Portsmouth, rose up 
in his place, &c. [See the proceedings above. J 

‘* The unfortunate admiral being thus aban- 
doned to the stroke of justice, prepared himself 
for death witb resignation aud tranquillity. 
He maintained a surprising cheerfulness to the 
last; nor did he, from his condemnation to his 
execution, exhibit the feast sign of impatience 
or apprehension. During that interval he bad 
remained on board of the Monarque, a third- 
rate ship of war, anchored in. the harbour of 
Portsmonth, under a strong guard, in the cus- 
tody of the marshal of the admiralty. On the 
14th of March, the day fixed for bis execution, 
the boats belonging to the squadron at Spithead 
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‘month of February 1756.—5. That his 
majesty received repeated and concurrent 
intelligence, that the*Toulon squadron, 
which sailed to Minorca, consisting of 12 
ships of the line, was ill provided with men 
sd guns.—6. That his majesty, between 
the 30th January 1756, and the 6th March 
‘1756, received intelligence, that there was 
fitted, and fitting for the sea, at Brest and 
Rochfort, a squadron of 17 ships of the 
dine, which, by intelligence received the 7th 
March 1756, was to be augmented to 22 
ships of the line, some of which were to be 
fitted out for transporting troops ; and by 
farther intelligence received, of the 31st 
March 1756, was increased to 23 ships of 
the line, exclusive of 3 ships of the line 
said to be destined for America.—7. That 
sir Edward Hawke received orders to sail 
on the 27th February 1756, and actually 
gailed on the 12th March following, ona 
cruize to the westward, with a squadron of 
14 ships of the Jine: which squadron, 
nnder the command of sir Edward Hawke, 
was, on the Ist April 1756, ordered to be 
reinforced with 5 ships of the line under 
rear admiral Holbourne.—8. That on the 
8th March 1756, erders were given by the 
Commissioners of the Admiralty to get 
ready ten ships of the line for the Medi- 
terranean ; and, on the 11th March 1756, 
orders were given by the Commissioners 
of the Admiralty to admiral Byng, to take 
the said ten ships of the line under his 
command, and fit them for the sea as soon 
Ce a aaa 
- being manned and armed, containing their 
captains and officers, with a detachment of 
Iysrines, attended this solemnity in the har- 
bour, which was also crowded with an infinite 
number of other boats and vessels filled with 
spectators, About noon, the admiral haviog 
taken leave of a clergyman, and two friends 
who aceompanied him, walked oat of the great 
cabin to the quarter-deck, where two files of 
Marines were ready to execute the sentence. 
He advanced with a firm deliberate step, a 
composed and resolute countenance, and re- 
solved to suffer with his face uncovered, until 
his friends, representing that his looks would 
possibly itimidate the soldiers, and prevent 
their taking aim properly, he submitted to their 
request, threw his hat on the deck, kneeled on 
@ cushion, tied one white handkerchief over his 
eyes, and dropped the otber as a signal for his 
executioners, who fired a volley so decisive, 
that five balls passed through his body, and he 
dropped down dead in an instant. The time in 
which this tragedy was acted, from his walk- 
fog out of the cabia to his- being deposited 
in the coffin, did not exceed three minutes.” 
ett. 
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as possible ; and, on the 27th March 1756, 
the Commissioners of the Admiralty were 
ordered to send ten ships of the line to the 
island of Minorca; which ships sailed on 
the 6th April following ; which ten ships, 
at their sailing, were fully manned, in- 
cluding the royal regiment of fusileers 
sent on board to serve as part of their 
complement, and which was ordered to be 
landed at Minorca, in case the governor, 
or commander in chief of the island, shoald 
think it necessary for its defence; and, as 
appears by a letter from the said admiral 
to the said Commissioners, were, in every 
respect, ready for sailing —9. That on the 
Ist April 1756, there were 27 of his ma- 
jesty’s ships of the line cruising on the 
eee services; that is to say, 14 ships 
of the line cruising between Brest and 
Rochfort, under the command of sir Edw. 
Hawke; 5 more of the line ordered, under 
the command of admiral Holbourne, to 
join sir Edw. Hawke; one between Cape 
Clear and Scilly ; one between Scilly and 
Ushant ; ‘two off the Isle of Bass; one of 
Cape Barfleur; two in the Downs, under 
the command of admiral Smith, and one 
at Cork; and 28 sail of the line in com- 
mission at home; that is to say, 17 fitted 
for sea, ten fitting, and one in harbour 
service ; all which were exclusive of the 
squadron under the command of admiral 
Byng, then under orders to sail imme- 
diately for the Mediterranean ; and that 
the complement of the said 28. ships of 
the line at home amounted to 14,040. 
men; and that there were borne upon the 
said ship’s books 9,891 men, and 7,249 
mustered—10. That on the Ist April 
1756, there were 45 frigates, sloops, and 
armed ships, cruizing on the following sta- 
tions; that is to say, three under sir Edw. 


Hawke, one off Brest, two off the Isle of . 


Bass, four off Cape Barfleur, 14 under admi- 
ral Smith, two at Dublin, one at Greenock, 
one at Whitehaven, two at Liverpool, two 
in King Road, one at Biddeford, one at Fal- 
mouth, one at Exmouth, one at Yarmouth, 
one at Lynn, one in the Humber, one at 
Newcastle, one at Leith, one at Sheerness, 
going to Leith, three convoys to Stadht, 
one convoy from Ostend, and then ordered 
to the Downs; and there were at home 
17 frigates, sloops, and yachts, fitted and 
fitting for sea; the complements of which 
17 amounted to 2,405 men, of which 1,508 
were borne and 1,320 mustered.—11. That 
it appears by the last returns from Mi- 


norca, before the siege, bearing date the — 


3lst July 1755, that the garrison of Fort 


—_ 


—_ 


a oe mers ott 
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St. Philip’s consisted of 2,860 men, of- 
ficers included; and that, on the first of 
February 1756, there were 35 military of- 
ficers absent from their duty, including 
the governor and commander in chief of 
the island, the governor of Fort St. 
-Philip’s, and the colonels of the four regi- 
ments in garrison there, the governor of 
the island being otherwise employed in his 
majesty’s service, the governor of Fort 
St. Philip’s disabled by age and infirmities, 
‘19 second lieutenante and ensigns ap- 
pointed between the ist October 1755 and 
4th January 1756, and nine officers em- 
sth in the recruiting service in Great 
itain.—12. That major general Stuart, 
did in Nov. 1755, receive orders from his 
' majesty to repair to Minorca, in order to be 
assistant to lieut. general Blakeney, then 
commanding his majesty’s forces in that 
island ; and that on the 3d February fol- 
dowing, the colonels of the several regi- 
ments, then in Minorca, received an order 
from his majesty, to send all the absent 
officers of their respective regiments to 
duty there, except such as it should be 
‘necessary to keep in Great Britain on the 
recruiting service.—13. That on the 28th 
March 1756, a detachment, with proper 
officers, equal to a battalion, was ordered 
to be sent from Gibraltar, to be landed 
for the relief of Minorca.—14. That on 
the SOth March 1756, orders were given 
for raising a company of mmers, consist- 
‘ang of 200 men; and, on the 7th May 
1756, directions were given for sending 
three more battalions for the reinforce- 
‘ment of the garrison of Fort St. Philip’s.— 
15. That the squadron of his majesty’s 
ships in the Mediterranean, in December 
1755, consisted of one ship of 60 
two of 50, four frigates, and one slogp : 
‘and that the garrison of Fort St. Philip’s, 
in the said month according to the last 
returna, made Sist July 1755, consisted 
ef 2,860 men, officers included; and that 


at doth appear, that no greater number of 


ships of war could be sent into the Medi- 
terranean than were sent on the 6th April 
1756, nor any greater reinforcement than 
the regiment which was sent, and the de- 
tachment equal to a battalion, which was 
ordered to the relief of Fort St. Philip’s, 
Consistently with the state ef the navy, 
and the various services essential to the 
safety of his majesty’s dominions, and the 
interest of his subjects. . 


The aaid Resolutions were agreed to 
the House. - ’Y 
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The King’s Speech at the Close of the 
Sesston.] July 4. His majesty put an 
end to the session with the following 
Speech : 

' & My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

‘¢ After so long and diligent an attend- 

ance upon the public business, it is time 
that I should give you some recess. 
I cannot put an end to the session, with- 
out expressing my entire satisfaction in 
the many proofs I have received of your 
zeal and affection for my person and go- 
vernment, and for your unfeigned con- 
cern for my honour and real support. 

‘¢ The succour and preservation of my 
dominions in America have been my con- 
stant care. And, next to the security of 
my kingdoms, they shall continue to be 
my great and principal object : and I have 

sting of God, mmty eBectaslly daar 


blessing of God, may effectually di 
sointithe “desigas of my eacuicea thes 
parts. , 

‘¢ J have had no other view, but to vin- 
dicate the just rights of my crown and 


subjects from the most injurious encroach- 
ments; to preserve tranquillity, as far as 
the circumstances of oe ae admit; 
and to prevent our true friends, and the 
liberties of ay from being oppressed 
or endangered by any unprovoked and 
unnatural conjunction. 

-“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

‘© I thank you for the large supplies 
which you have so cheerfully and unaai- 
mously given me. It affords me great 
pleasure, that the frugal use made of the 
confidence reposed in me the last year, 
has been an inducement to you to renew 
the eae and _ may be regia that 
It § be ied only to the purposes 
for which ‘ a intended. : = 

‘* T shall be particularly attentive to re- 
duce all unnecessary pc in order 
the better to provide for the great and re- 
quisite services of the war. 

«s My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

‘¢T have nothing to desire of you, but 
what is i bag essential to hes own ia- 
terest, and to my service. Let be your 
constant endeavour to promote harmony 
and good agreement among my faithful 
subjects; that, by our union at home, we 
may be the better able to repel and frus- 
trate abroad the dangerous designs of the 
enemies of my crown.” 


The parliament was then prorogued te 
the ith of A : was afterwards 
farther prorogued to the Ist of December. 
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FIFTH SESSION 
OF THE 


ELEVENTH PARLIAMENT 
or | 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The King’s Speech on ing the Ses- 
ston. | De. 1, 1757. The Kick opened 
the Session with the following Speech to 
both Houses : 

«¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

«“ Jt would have given me the greatest 
pleasure to have acquainted you, at 'the 
opening of this session, that our success in 
carrying on the war had been equal tothe 
justice of our cause, and the extent and 
vigour of the measures formed for that 


purpose. 

ss J have the firmest confidence, that the 
spirit and bravery of this nation, so re- 
nowned in all times, and which have 
formerly surmounted so many difficulties, 
are not to be abated by some disappoint- 
ments. These, I trust, by the blessing of 
God, and your zeal and ardour for my 
honour, and the welfare of your country, 
may be retrieved. It is my fixt resolu- 
tion to apply my utmost efforts for the se- 
curity of my kingdoms, and for the re- 
covery and protection of the posseszions 
and rights of my crown and subjects in 
America, and elsewhere ; as well by the 
strongest exertion of our naval force, as by 
all other methods, Another great object, 
which I have at heart, is the preservation 
of the Protestant religion, and the liberties 
of Europe; and in that view, to adhere 
to, and encourage my allies. 

“ For this cause, I shall decline no in- 
conveniences; and, in this cause, I earn- 
estly desire your hearty concurrence, and 
Vigorous assistance. The late signal suc- 
cess in Germany has given a happy turn 
to affairs, which it is incumbent upon us to 
improve ; and, in this critical conjuncture, 
the eyes of all Europe are upon you. In 
particular, I must recommend it to you, 
that my good brother and ally, the Ling 

Prussia, may be su re | in such a 
manner as his magnanimity and active 
zeal for the common cause deserve. 

' “Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

“ It gives me the utmost concern, that 
the large supplies which you have already 
granted for carrying om the war, have not 
produced all the good effects we had rea- 
son to hope for; but I have.so great a re- 
liance upon your wisdom, as not to doubt 
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of your perseverance. I only desire suclr 
supplies as shall be necessary for the public 
service ; and, to that end, have ordered 
the proper estimates to be laid before you. 
You may depend upon it, that the best 
and most faithful ceconomy shall be used. 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

«¢ T have had such ample experience of 
the loyalty and good affections of my faith-. 
ful subjects towards me, my family, and 
government, in all circumstances, that I 
am confident they are not to be shaken: 
But I cannot avoid taking notice of that 
spirit of disorder, which has shewn itself 


amongst the common people, in some . 


parts of the kingdom. Let me recom- 
mend it to you, to do your part in dis- 
couraging and suppressing such abuses, 
and for maintaining the laws, and lawful 


authority. If any thing shall be found 


wanting, to explain or enforce what may 
have been misunderstuvod or misrepresent- 
ed, I am persuaded it will not escape your 
attention. 

*¢ Nothing can be so conducive to the 
defence ‘of all that is dear to us, as well 
as for reducing our enemies to reason, 288 
union and harmony amongst ourselves.” , 


The Lords’ Address of Thanks.] His 
majesty having retired, _ 
he Earl of Northumberland moved 
the following Address, which being se- 
conded by the earl of Pomfret, was 
agreed to: | 
“© Most Gracious Sovereign ; 

‘¢ We your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal in parliament assembled, beg 
leave to return your majesty our humble 
thanks, for your most gracious Specch 
from the throne. | 

‘‘ The concern which you are pleased 
to express, for the disappointments that 
have unhappily attended some of the 
measures formed by your majesty this 
year, for carrying on the just war in 
which we are engaged, is a fresh mark of 
your paternal regard for the welfare of 

our people, and for the glory of this 
ingdom. 


“ The testimony which your majesty | 


has at the same time given to the spirit 
and bravery of this nation, and to the ar- 
dent zeal of your parliament to retrievé 
these misfortunes, is a proof of the justice 
done by your royal mind to our prmcrples 
and sentiments, and the greatest encou- 
ragement to persevcre in them. 

“ Affected thercfore as we are with 
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these events, we are not discouraged ; but 
we sincerely promise your majesty our 
hearty concurrence, and most vigorous 
assistance, in accomplishing, under the 

rotection of the Divine Providence, your 
wise and gracious intentions for our de- 
fence and safety at home, and for re- 
covering and securing the rights and pos- 
sessions of your crown and subjects in 
America and elsewhcre, particularly by 
the utmost exertion of that essential part 
of our strength, your naval force. 

‘© The preservation of the Protestant 
religion and the liberties of Europe are 
objects never to be forgotten by us. Of 
this pure religion, and these invaluable li- 
berties, Great Britain has in all times been 
a principal bulwark ; and cannot fail to 
continue so, under your majesty’s auspi- 
cious reign. 

‘‘ As the late signal success in Ger- 
many fills us with unfeigned joy, so it ani- 
mates our hopes to see this glorious cause 
revive ; and we do, with equal thankful- 
ness and satisfaction, acknowledge your 
majesty’s generous declaration, that, for 
the sake of it, you will decline no incon- 
veniences. : 

“To defend your majesty against all 
your enemies, to support your honour and 
real interests, andto strengthen your hands, 
are our indispensible duty, It shall also 
be our endeavour, to improve this success 
to the most useful purposes ; and to exert 
ourselves in supporting your good ally the 
king of Prussia, whose magnanimity and 
unexampled firmness are so evident to all 
the world, and of such great utility to the 
common cause. 

«© We have seen, with the utmost -ab- 
horrence, that spirit of disorder and riot 
which has shewn itself of late amongst the 
common people; we are sensible that it is 
inconsistent with all government, and ne- 
cessary to be refurmed and suppressed ; 
nothing shall be wanting on our part, for 
this salutary purpose, and to enforce 
and add strength to the laws and lawful 
authority, on which the liberty and pro- 
perty of the meanest as well as of the 
chief of your subjects depend. 

‘© Your majesty’s kind admonition, of 
the necessity of union and harmony 
amongst ourselves, is highly worthy the 
common father of your people: we will 
always have it before our eyes; and we 
give your majesty the strongest assurances, 
that our loyalty and good affections to 
your majesty and your royal family, of 
which we have on all occasions given real 

i - 
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proofs, are never to be shaken or dimi- 
nished. The preservation of your sacred 
person, the stability of your government, 
and the continuance of the Protestant suc- 
cession in your illustrious House, will ever 
be most dear to us, and essential to the 
happiness of all your people.” 


The King’s Answer.] To which Ad- 
dress the King returned this Answer : 
‘© My Lords; ; 
‘«¢ Nothing could possibly give me greater 
satisfaction than this very dutiful and af- 
fectionate Address. I heartily thank you 
for it; and make no doubt but the zeal 
and vigour which you so seasonably ex- 
ress, in this critical conjuncture, will 
ave the best effects both at home and 
abroad.” 


Debate in the Commons on the Address 
of Thanks.) The Commons being re- 
turned to their House, 


Lord Royston* rose and said : 


| Mr. Speaker; the speech lays be- 
fore us many points of the highest mo- 
ment, and in compliance with the long es- 
tablished usage of parliaments, I rise up 
and submit with great deference to the 
consideration of the House, some words 
by which we may convey to the crown 
those assurances of duty and support, 
which every inan’s own breast must tell 
lim the occasion requires. 

It is a common introduction to motions 
of this kind, to display the importance of 
the conjuncture, and the expectations of 
the public, which arise out of it; never 
less necessary to urge those motives for 
deliberation than now, when the events 
that have passed since we last met, and 
the mere view of our situation at home 
and abroad, of themselves bespeak our at- 
tention more powerfully than words cap 
excite it. 

The war we are engaged in, entered 
into with universal concurrence, for 1D- 
terests the most essential to this country, 
the protection of its colonies, and the re- 
moving those encroachments which had 
been made upon them. From the tum 
which aftuirs have taken, it 1s become a 
struggle, if not for our independency as 
a free, and a Protestant people, yet cer- 
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tainly for our significancy and figure as a 
powerful, a respected nation. 

The House wants not to be informed, 
that two great plans had been projected 
for the last summer, the best calculated 
to annoy the enemy, and to bring this im- 
portant contest to a: speedy decision, the 
one, the attack of Quebec or Louisbourg, 
the other, the destruction of the naval 
arsenals and shipping at Rochefort. The 
wisdom of government had proportioned 
the means of execation, to the ends which 
they wished to attain, and this makes the 
expression used by ‘his majesty of disap- 
pointments, particularly applicable to the 
failure of both these expeditions. 

To judge of the extent of the measures, 
it will be necessary to take a view of the 
strength employed in each; lord Loudon 
hadin July last, when the troops from 
Cork had joined him, upivards of 20,000 
under his orders; on the continent of 
North America, between 10 and 11,000 
of which were under his lordship’s imme- 
diate command at Halifax, hesides the 
garrison of Nova Scotia, which consisted 
of near 3,000 more. The squadron under 
admiral Holbérne was composed in his 
first cruize off Louisbourg, of 17 ships of 
the line, and was further reinforced in 
September with 4 more, in alf 21. Our 
expectations have notwithstanding been 
frustrated, partly by the hand of Provi- 
dence in Mr. Holborne’s detention for six 
weeks at St. Helens, and partly by the dif- 
ficulties with which it was apprchended 
the attack of Louisbourg, strengthened as 
it was from old France, would be attend- 
ed. Thus a second summer of inaction 
has been added (unfortunately for this 
country after so great an effort), to one 
unfortunate campaign in North America. 

Ih turning our eyes to the plan of war 
for this part of the world, it is right to 
mention one particular circumstance which 
favoured the formation of it. The French 
by marching two such considerable armies 
mto Germany, had left their coasts but 
weakly guarded, and we having completed 
such large augmentations in our own 
ee were powerfully armed at home, 
and could spare troops for offence. It 
was therefore wise in government to aim 
some blow, which should give credit to 
our councils, lustre to our arms, and be 
felt by our enemies. 

These requisites were happily united in 
the design against Rochefort; the place 
Itself one of the great establishments of 
Touis the 14th, 9 or 10 of 
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ships laid up there in time of peace, the 
arsenal, foundery, and magazines, as com- 
plete and considerable as any in France, 
from its situation to the westward, and 
the particular utility whick it affords to 
the naval departments at Brest, the de- 
struction of the stores, docks, and ship- 
ping of Rochefort, would have been a ser- 
vice to this country, which years would 
not have effaced the good effects of, and a 
detriment to France which years would 
not have repaired. 

The preparations by land and by sea for 

is expedition were equal to the object, 
near 10,000 men, (marines included) were 
applicable to the service on shore, amongst 
them 10 old battalions, 16 or 17 capital 
ships of war, besides frigates and bomb | 
ketches. : 

When we had so many reasons to hope 
for success, from an armament, the secret 
of whose destination was remarkably well 
kept, and which when it sailed, did cer- 
tainly spread terror along the French 
coasts, it is a particular concern to me, 
that in speaking to it at this time, I can 
only lament the unhappy and unexpected 
failure of if. 

Notwithstanding these disagreeable 
events, the king with a greatness of mind 
becoming the father of his people, tells us 
not to déspond. The noble testimon 
which his majesty has given to the spirit 
and bravery of this nation, is sufficient to 
inspire that spirjt which he applauds, and 
with the wisdom of an experienced prince, 
he points out to us the only methods of 
retrieving our affairs, first, by attending 
to our own security and exerting our naval 
force, and then by adhering to, and en- 
couraging our allies, more especially as 
with a firmness worthy himself, he has 
declared that, in this cause, he will de- 
cline no inconveniences. In return it will 
become us to decline no seasonable sup- 
ort. 

It is with the greatest satisfaction I take 
notice of that part of his majesty’s speech, 
in which he recommends to us the effec- 
tual support of the king of Prussia, our 
able and active ally, the defender of the 
Protestant cause in Germany, from the 
combined attacks of the great Popish 
powers on this side of Europe; too much 
cannot be said in his commendation; as 
difficult to exhaust, as to do justice to the 
subject. 

He unites in his character all the qua- 


lities which have adorned the greatest 
their capital | princes in those parts of the world, thé 
[3 
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magnanimity and military skill of Gustavus 

_Adolphus, the political genius and _ re- 
sources of his great grandfather Frederic 
William, with a penetration and’ quickness 
peculiar to himself. View him mips 
the whole course of this campaign; at the 
opening of. it carrying all before him with 
a torrent of prosperity, owing to his own 
well planned an seall executed disposi- 
tion; receiving from an excess of confi- 
dence in troops which deserved the 
highest, a sevcre check, confessing the 
error, improving by it, and recovering 
from the consequences of it, in a manner 
that has astonished Europe, by gaining an 
advantage, which must in a particular de- 
gree recommend him to this country, the 
giving such a blow to the arms of France, 
us they have scarce received since the 
great battles of queen Anne’s war. Look 
over the list af prisoners taken at Ros- 
bach, it puts one in mind of Hochstet and 
Ramillies. 

As we are happily connected with such 
an ally, let it be our part to strengthen 
and cement that union, by all the means 
in our power. We may be assured that 
whatever we shall furnish towards his sup- 
port, will not be spent idly and unprofitably. 

I shall think it fortunate for this coun- 
try, if, by keeping up a diversion to France 
on the continent, we can prevent her 
whole weight tron falling upon us, and 
our humiliation from being the only point 
aimed at. There may be difference of 
opinion, whether the plans of a confede- 
rate war may, or may not, have been car- 
ried to excess, but no reasonable man can 
dispute the principle, that for our own in- 
terests as an island, .we ought not to aban- 
don the continent. 

His majesty has with great propriet 
taken notice of that spirit of disorder Which 
has shewn itself so remarkably the last 
summer, and is not yet subsided. It is a 
licentiousness well deserving the wisdom 
of parliament united with that of govern- 
ment, to give some check to, and to pre- 
vent the mischief from spreading, which 
if not crushed in time, will be attended 
with the most fatal consequences to this 
constitution, such outrageous abuses of 
liberty having always been dangerous to 
liberty. itself. 

The rights and properties of the 
meanest as well as highest subject de- 
pend alike 6n the due obedience that is 
given to the laws, and the suffering tu- 
multuous popular combinations to be set 
up, either to over-rule laws, or to regu- 
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late abuses, is in effect a dissolution of 
government. 

It is now more than time to relieve the 
House from the attendance which they 
have indulged me with, and to submit to 
their consideration the motion which I 
shall humbly presume to make: namely, 

“« That an Fumble Address be present- 
ed to his majesty, to return his majesty 
the most humble thanks of this House for 
his most gracious Speech from the throne ; 
and to assure his majesty, that this House 
secs with the deepest concern the success 
of his majesty’s arms so unequal to the 
justice of his cause, and to the extent and 
vigour of the measures formed for that 
purpose: that his faithful Commons firmly 
rely, that as his majesty, in his royal jus- 
tice, has endeavoured to trace the causes 
of past disappointments, he will also, in 
his high wisdom, open better hopes of fu- 
ture prosperities, by invigorating our en- 
terprizes, and animating the attempts of 
the British arms: that 1n this confidence 
they will cheerfully support his majesty in 
the utmost efforts for the security of his 
kingdoms, and for the recovery and pro- 
tection of the possessions and rights of his 
crown: and subjects in America and else- 
where, as well by the strongest exertion of 
his majesty’s naval force, as by all other 
adequate methods: to assure his majesty, 
that his faithful Commons, excited by zeal 
for the Protestant cause, and the liberties 
of Europe, do with most unfeigned joy 
humbly offer their congratulations to his 
majesty on the late signal success in Ger- 
many; and that they will vigorously and 
effectually enable his majesty to improve 
the happy turn of affairs there, and in oe 
ticular to support his good ally the king 
of Prussia in such a manner as the a- 
nimity and unexampled efforts of that 
great prince, in defence of the religious 
and civil liberties of Europe, deserve and 
require: that this House acknowledges, 
with all dutiful gratitude, his majesty’s 
paternal and seasonable care for the in- 
terior tranquillity and safety of his subjects 
in having been graciously pleased to re- 
commend to this House to do their 
for maintaining the laws and lawful autho- 
rity, against that spirit of disorder which 
has shewn itself amongst the lower e 
in some parts of the kingdom; and 
they will not fail in due time to take into 
their most serious consideration the proper- 
est methods for discouraging and suppress- 
ing such abuses, and for preventing the 
causes of the like mischiefs hereafter.” 
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The motion was seconded by lord North 
and supported by lord Milton: and al- 
- though some of the late measures were 
objected to by Mr. William Beckford, yet 
as nothing was said against the form of 
the Address proposed, the motion, and 
the address drawn up in pursuance there- 
of, was agreed to nem. con. 


The Commons’ Address of Thanks. ] 
The Address was as follows: 

«© Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“We your majesty’s most dutiful and 

loyal subjects, the Commons of Great- 
Britain in parliament assembled, return 
your majesty our humble thanks for your 
most gracious Speecli from the throne. 
- 6¢ We beg leave to assure your majesty, 
that this House sees, with the deepest 
concern, the success of your majesty’s 
arms so unequal to the justice of your 
cause, and to the extent and vigour of the 
measures formed for that purpose. 

‘¢ Your faithful Commons firmly rely, 
that, as your majesty in your royal jus- 
tice has endeavoured to trace the causes of 
past disappointments, your majesty will 
also in your high wisdom open better 
hopes of future prosperities, by invigorat- 
ing our enterprizes, and animating the at- 
tempts of the British arms: and in this 
confidence, they will cheerfully support 
your majesty in the utmost efforts for the 
security of your kingdoms, and for the re- 
covery and protection of the possessions 
and rights of your crown and subjects in 
America, and elsewhere; as well by the 
strongest exertion of your majesty’s naval 
force, as by all other adequate methods. 

« Permit us to assure your majesty, 
that your faithful Commons, excited b 
zeal for the Protestant cause and the li- 
berties of Europe, do, with most unfeigned 
joy, humbly offer their congratulations to 
your majesty on the late signal success in 
Germany; and that they will vigorously 
and effectually enable your majesty to im- 
prove the happy turn of affairs there, and, 
in particular, to support your good ally 
the king of Prussia, in such a manner, as 
the magnanimity and unexampled efforts 
of that great prince, in defence of the re- 
ligious and civil liberties of Europe, de- 
serve and require. 

_ We should be wanting to ourselves, 
and to those we represent, not to acknow- 
ledge, with all dutiful gratitude, your ma- 
jesty’s paternal and seasonable care for 
the interior tranquillity and safety of your 
subjects, in having been graciously pleased 


maintaining the laws and lawful authority 
against that spirit of disorder which has 
shewn itself amongst the lower people in 
some parts of the kingdom; and we will 
not fail, in due time, to take into our 
most serious consideration the properest 
methods for discouraging and suppressing 
such abuses, and for preventing the causes 
of the like mischiefs hereafter.” 


The King’s Answer.] The King return- 

ed this Answer: 
<¢ Gentlemen, 

‘J return you my thanks for your du- 
tiful and affectionate Address; and for 
this unanimous mark of your zeal for the 
honour of my crown, and the support of 
the common cause, and particularly of my 
good brother and ally the king of Prussia. 

«You may depend on my constant en- 
deavours for the safety and welfare of my 
kingdoms, and for the preservation of the 
liberties of Europe.” : 

- The Supplies granted for the service of 
the year 1758 amounted to 10,486,457/. 
1758. ° 

‘The King’s Message respecting the Ha- 
novertan Army.| January 138, 1758. 
Mr. Secretary Pict brought down to the 
Commons the following Message from the 
King. 

ee Grorce R. , 

‘«« His majesty having ordered the army, 
formed last year in his electoral domi- 
nions, to be put again into motion from 
the 28th of November last, and to act 
with the utmost vigour against the common 
enemy, in concert with his gocd brother 
and ally the king of Prussia; and the ex- 
hauneed, and ruined state of that electorate, 


and of its revenues, having rendered it im-: 


possible for the same to maintain and keep 
together that army, until the farther ne- 
cessary charge thereof, as well as the 
more particular measures now concerting 
for the effectual support of the king ot 
Prussia, can be laid before this House; 
his majesty, relying on the constant zeal 


of his faithful Commons, for the support — 


of the Protestant religion, and of the liber- 
ties of Europe, against the dangerous de- 
signs of France and her confederates, finds 
himself, in the mean time, under the abso- 
lute necessity ef recommending to this 
House the speedy consideration of such a 
present supply, as may enable his majesty, 
in this critical emergency, to subsist and 
keep together the said army.” 
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In consequence ofthis Message, 100,000. 
was unanimously granted, to be taken im- 
mediately out of the supplies of last year 
unapplied, and to be remitted with al] pos- 
sible dispatch. 


Debate in the Commons on Mr. Grei- 
wille’s Navy Bill.) January 24. Mr. 
Grenville prcsented to the House, accord- 
ing to order, a Bill for the Enconrage- 
ment of Seamen employed in the royal 
navy, and for establishing a regular me- 
thod for the punctual, frequent, and cer- 
tain payment of their wages, and for ena- 
bliag them more easily and readily to re- 
mit the same, for the support of their 
wives and families; and for preventing 
frauds and abuses attending such pay- 
ments; and the same was received, and 
read the first time. © 

On the 27th instant the Bill was read a 
second time; on the 31st it was com- 
mitted, and on the 24th of February it 
was read a third time, passed nem. con. 
and Mr. Grenville was ordered to carry it 
to the Lords. The following is the pur- 
port of Mr. Grenville’s speech in support 
of his Bill: 


Mr. George Grenville said : 


Sir; in a nation, which in a great 
measure owes its very being and support 
to the flourishing state of trade and navi- 
gation, the increase and. ie cle: ban of 
seamen is a consideration peculiarly worthy 
the attention of the legislature. Sound 

olicy directs every commercial state to 
Invite seamen to enter cheerfully into 
the service of their ceuntry, rather than 
to press and compel them to a reluctant 
duty, by force and violence. The many 
hardships and distresses to which this 
useful body of men are exposed, the va- 
rious modes of discouragement by which 
their zeal and vigour is depressed, must 
raise emotions of” pity in every susceptible 
mind, and must render every one, who is 
endowed with the sentiments of humanity, 
sincerely anxious to procure them the most 
speedy and ected redress. ‘The mo- 
tives of compassion alone, abstracted from 
all political considerations, all views to 
national advantage, are of themselves in- 
ducements sufficiently cogent, to make us 
earnest in the behalf of these oppressed 
members of the community, whose suffer- 
ings are no less a grievance to themselves, 
than a reproach to the nation. 
How lamentable is it to reflect, Sir, 
that, after toiling abroad whole years in 
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the service of their country, being ex- 
posed to all the perils of the sea, the 


noxious effects of close confinement, un- 
wholsome viands, and unhealthy climates : 
I say, after having experienced all these 
dangers and hardships, how lamentable is 
it, op their return home, harassed and dis- 
tressed, to find no part of their wages, so 
hardly earned, ready for their receipt ; nor 
any time fixed for the payment of the 
scanty pittance? In this cruel situation, 
Sir, necessity obliges them to raise money 
by anticipation ; they become the property 
of the vilest harpies, and are forced to 
submit to the most usurious extortion. 

This, however, is not the only defect in 
our naval system. Seamen, in his ma- 
jesty’s service abroad, having no opportu- 
nity of remitting any part of their wages 
to their wives at home, have, from this re- 
striction principally, taken a general dis- 
gust to such service. It is not easy to 
conceive any valid objection, which can 
be made against this privilege of remit- 
tance, a privilege which is allowed in the 
French marine; a privilege which is con- 
stantly granted by our own East India 
company, and by several merchants of this 
kingdom. 

An indulgence of this kind, Sir, appears 
to be perfectly agreeable to the rples af 
natural equity and national policy. Ta 
reflect on a distressed family, cut off from 
their chicf support, pining in indigence, 
and at the same time debarred from re- 
ceiving the atiectionate tribute, which the 
husband and the parent would gladly re- 
mit, is a consideration too affecting to 
dwell upon. Not to insist on the inbu- 
manity, I would urge the impolicy of such 
a restriction ; the withholding so just and 
natural an indulgence, must necessarily 
create, among that class of ‘people a -Te- 
pugnance to matrimony, and must conse- 
quently tend to lessen the number of our 
inhabitants, which are the strength of a 
kingdom. | 

I am sorry to observe, Sir, that the 
derision with which our brave sailors ate 
treated, and the slight esteem in which 
their profession is held, in proportion to 
its importance, are no small aggravations 
of the severe hardships which they so un- 
justly experience in themselves and their 
families. . 

I would not, however, attempt to ad- 
dress myself to the passions of this as- 
sembly, but to appeal to their judgments. 
The cause I espouse does not require the 
exertion of pathetic power ; and if if did, 
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our affections. The natuce of the sub- 
ject-will suggest, what [ am incapable of 
describing: and your qwn feelings will af- 
ford you a lively representation of those 
affecting circumstances, which would ap- 
pear languid from my imperfect descrip- 
tion. 

I will cease, therefore, to urge motives 
of compassion, and will proceed to exa- 
mine the Bill now depending, solely gs it 
ira the essential point of national 
utility. 

To preserve that order of perspicuity, 
Sir, which the nature of this enquiry de- 
mands, it will be proper for me to take g 
short view of the laws now in being, which 
principally concern the regulation of the 
naval system. 

Amongst these, the most material are 
two acts, which were passed in the first 
year of his majesty’s reign, in consequence 
of a gracious recommendation from the 
throne. ‘lhe one is entitled, * An Act 
for granting to bis majesty the sum of 
500,000/. towards discharging wages due 
to seamen, and for the constant, regular, 
aud punctual payment of seamen’s wages 
for the future.”? The ather is entitled, 
“An Act for encouraging seamep te 
enter into his majesty’s service.”’ 

The object of the first of these acts was, 
agreeably to its title, the securing the re- 
gular and pune payment of seamen’s 
wages; and it was framed with a yiew to 
prevent the money granted for that ser- 
vice, from being appropriated to an 
other branch of the naval department. It 
is, therefore, thereby enacted, ‘ That out 
of ajl sums granted, or to be granted, by 
parliament, for the service of the navy, 
such parts thereof, as are on the head af 
seamen’s wages, shall be constantly issued, 
and applied for the payment of such 
wages, in the manner following; that is 
to say, when any of his majesty’s ships shall 
have been in pay six months, and be in 
any part of Great Britain, or on the coast 
thereof, the commissioners of the navy 
shall thereupon cause two months wages 
to be paid to such officers and seamen, or 
their attornies: and in case such ships 
shall be then in any part of Ireland, or 
abroad in foreign parts, if the inferior af- 
ficers and seamen shall desire to have their 
two months wages paid at hame, the com- 
missioners of the~navy are to cause pay- 
ment of the same to he made, within ane 
month after the receipt of the pay-list for 
each ship, to the attarnies of euch of- 
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ficers and seamen ; and so on, at the end 
of every six months, two moaths wages 
are to be paid as aforesaid; and when 
such ships shall have been 18 months in 
sea-pay, the wages of the first 12 mouths 
shall be paid, deducting what shall have 
been advanced as aforegaid, within two 
months after, or sq soon ag any sych ship 
shall put into any port of this realm, 
where hig majesty’s ships are usually paid : 
and as to the residue of their wages, the 


same shall be paid within two months 
after the arrival of any such ship in the 
port where she is to be laid up.” 


This act, Sir, was planned under the 
concurring direction of the treasury gng 
the admiralty, and was, in a great mea- 
sure, really executed for near the space 
of six years. At the expiration of that 
time, althqugh it has never been repealed, 
and although the instructions far carrying 
it into execution are still in force, it has 
nevertheless been utterly disregarded. It 
must, indeed, be acknowledged, that the 
provisions it contains are, some pf them, 
extremely inaccurate, and lie open to 
many frayds and inconveniences. 

The clause which orders the payment 
of ships which shall be in any port of 
Great Britain, or upon the coast thereof, 
is one flagrant instance of the inaccuracy 
of this act; for such payment being re- 
quisite ta be made under the direction 
of a commissioner of the navy, and by 
clerks in passessiqn of the proper navy- 
hagks, can aaly he performed when 
the ships arrive at ports where sych 
commissiopers and pay-clerks are resi- 
dent; and it can never be proposed tg 
station them in all the ports of Britain, 
and round the coasts of this island. 

By another provision in this act, ‘“ Seg- 
men belonging to such ships as shall be in 
any port of Ireland, or abroad in foreign 
parts, are allowed, by pay-lists to be 
transmitted home by the captain, to allot 
two months pay at the end of every six 
months, to he paid to their -attornies.”? 
This clause, Sir, made a wide opening for 
fraud and imposition. It suggested 9 
practice to those harpies, who prey upon 
the wants of mankind, of advancing money 
to the pursers and captain’s clerks, for the 
purchase of letters of attarney for the two 
months pay; which amounting to 45s., 
after the stated deductions from it, was. 
frequently sold in the West Indies, and 
other foreign parts, for 18 or 20s., by 
which the poar seamen suffered a draw- 
back of about 6O per cent Upon this 
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occasion it gives me pain to observe, that 
some of the officers themselves were, upon 
too manifest grounds of suspicion, thought 
to have been concerned in this cruel and 
infamous practice. 

Notwithstanding another act of the 
same year, for rendering allseamen’s|etters 
of attorney void, unless revocable, yet 
these impositions by degrees extended 
through the whole navy, and occasioned 
‘objections against this method of pay- 
ment; which, co-operating with the short 
sums voted for the naval service, and with 
the desire of paying those branches first 
which bore interest, gradually relaxed the 
execution of this act, till towards the year 
1739, when it was totally disregarded. 
Proper means, nevertheless, might have 
been devised for checking these imposi- 
tions; and it docs not appear by what 
authority the regular and speedy payment 
of wages, appointed by this act, 1s boldly 
discontinued. | 

The other act, Sir, for encouraging 
seamen to enter into his majesty’s service, 
has been executed; and, in most in- 
stances, is still put in force. Many 
clausea, however, are inaccurately worded, 
and are found by experience to be inade- 
quate to the purposes intended : of which, 
instances will appear in the course of my 
remarks on the Bill now depending. 

Having thus, Sir, brie ny opened the 
present state of our naval regulations, 
give me leave to offer a few observations 
on the most material clauses of the Bill 
now depending. It consists of some which 
are entirely new, and has incorporated 
others from the acts now in being, which 
are proposed to be hereby repealed. 

ere, Sir, I cannot forbear applauding 
the excellent scheme of repealing the 
former acts, and enacting those clauses 
de novo, which are intended to be retained. 
This method is infinitely preferable to the 
usual practice of continuing the old laws 
in force, and adding explanations of them 
by subsequent acts.—A practice, Sir, 
which has rendered statutes so volumi- 
nous, and has introduced such endless 
doubts and perplexities on almost every 
subject, that our laws, in this respect, are 
80 many snares for the weak, and a subject 
of ridicule for the wise. 

The Bill now before us, Sir, among 
other things, enacts, ‘ That volunteers 
are to be allowed the usual conduct-mo- 
ney, and also two months wages advance, 
at the first fitting out of the ship, and be- 
fore she proceeds to sea.” 
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This is an amendment of the act of | 
Geo. 2, ‘ For encouraging seamen,” by 
the msertion of the additional words “ at 
the first fitting out of the ship.’ which 
were inadvertently omitted in that act. 
By these words, the payment of the two 
months advanced wages, is restrained to 
the volunteers on board of the ship at 
such first fitting out. For want of this re- 
striction in the act: of Geo. 2, the direc- 
tion therein given for the payment of the 
advance money, stands general for every 
port and for every time any such ship 
shall be fitted out. 

The Bill likewise provides, That every 
supernumerary man serving ten days in 
any ship, shall be borne for, and entitled 
to, his wages, upon the books of such 
ship, and to all other benefits, as if he was 
part of the complement of such ship.” 

This clause, Sir, is entirely new, and 
calculated to prevent the oppressive prac- 
tice of bearing men upon his majesty’s 
ships for a considerable time as supernu- 
meraries, under which denomination they 
are only entitled to victuals, and not to 
wages. If I am rightly informed, Sir, 
this practice is pursued in the following 
manner: suppose a ship to be put in com- 
mission, and the complement of her crew 
to consist of 500 men—the officers of this 
ship immediately begin to enter such men, 
either good or indifferent, as they can 
first procure, to the amount of this com- 
plement, which is the whole number en- 
titled to wages: their complement being 
full, they nevertheless continue to receive 
volunteers, and to press men, to the 
amount, perhaps, of four hundred men 
more; all which, exceeding their comple- 
ment, they enter on their books as super- 
numeraries. When the ship is ordered to 
proceed to sea, the officers cull their crew 
out of the whole 900, admitting pe 
100 of the supernumeraries, and relin- 
quishing the rest, which are generally 
turned over to other ships, and liable to be 
entered there also as supernumeraries. 
By these means it has frequently happen- 

, that many unhappy men, who have 
been torn from their wives and families, 
and cut off from the means of livelihood, 
have been inhumanly tossed from one ship 
to another, for the space of two years, be- 
fore they were established on any, as ea 
of her complement, so as to entitle them 
to wages, . 

In this case likewise, Sir, pursers, sur- 
geons, and slop-sellers, by whom such 
seamen have been furnished with medi- 
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cines and necessary clothing, are put to 
great difficulties in tracing them through 
the several ships, in order to obtain their 
just demands. 
. It will be in vain, to urge in defence of 
this practice, that it gives the officers of 
his majesty’s ships an opportunity of pro- 
curing abler crews than they could other- 
wise obtain, and consequently renders the 
fleet in general better manned. The pur- 
of culling the crew is sufficiently in- 
dulged in the clause under consideration. 
The officers are permitted to detain any 
man nine days, before he is received into 
the ship’s complement, and entitled to 
wages; and upon finding a better man, 
they are empowered at any time to receive 
him into their crew, and to dismiss any 
one in his stead, whom they have already 
admitted. This clause therefore allows 
them a sufficient time for examining the 
men they procure, so as to select their 
complement; and only restrains them 
from keeping such poor men an unreason- 
able time without coming to any determi- 
nation, and by that means depriving them 
of the benefit of being entitled to wages. 
The fifth clause in the Bill, Sir, directs, 
that “* Such sums of money shall in the 
first place, from time to time, be issued 
and applied out of the supplies granted for 
any naval services, as shall be necessary 
for the regular and punctual payment of 
all tickets, and of all pay and wages due, 
in the following manner, that is to say, as 
soon as any ship shall have been in sea-pay 
twelve months, or more, five complete pay- 
books shall be immediately made out for 
all the officers and seamen, for all the time 
such ships shall have been in pay, except 
the last six months, and shall be forthwith 
transmitted by the first safe opportunity, 
with three alphabets and a slop-book, to 
the commissioners of the navy at London ; 
and as soon as such ship shall be or ar- 
rive in any port of Great Britain, where 
there is a commissioner of the navy, the 
Commissioners of the navy at London are 
to cause payment to be made of the wages 
due, ear iagg the advance-money and all 
defalcations, leaving always six months 
wages unpaid, and no more; and all the 
wages due upon any ship, shall be paid 
Within two months after the arrival of such 
ship in port to be laid up.” 
, this, Sir, is an entire new clause, and 
18 indeed the great basis of the Bill. By 
appointing the payment of six months 
Wages whenever twelve months are due, 
the seamen will receive a considerable sum 
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together, which may be worth preserving 
entire, for the benefit of themselves and fa- 
milies : whereas, by the act I have before 
taken notice of, which directs the payment 
of two months wages in six, they receive 
such a scanty pittance, as they generally 
deem too inconsiderable to be an object of 
frugality. 

. This clause also restrains the payment 
to such ships as shall arrive, or be at any 
port of Great Britain, where a naval com- 
missioner resides; by which means no 
wages are allowed to be paid upon letters 
of attorney from seamen during their ab- 
sence abroad, and thus all impositions at- 
tending that pernicious practice are pre- 
vented. — 

It likewise fixes a convenient interval 
between the payments, and detains a pro- 
per limited arrear unpaid; which arrear, 
when such ships are in Great Britain, is 
not to be less than six months, nor to ex- 
ceed twelve months wages: a detention 
which cannot be deemed a hardship, since 
seamen, who are servants of the public, 
will suffer no greater inconvenience in this 
respect, than servants in general expe- 
rience in private families. Besides, it is, 
perhaps, necessary that some arrear should 
be detained, in order to satisfy the le 
demands of the pursers, slop-sellers, and 
other persons, by whom seamen are fur- 
nished with clothes and other necessaries 
on shipboard. 

But the principal part of this clause, 
Sir, is the direction for securing the prefe- 
rence of payment to seamen’s wages, be- 
fore any other branch of the naval depart- 
ment ; which remedies a mischief that has 
too long been prevalent. Here, Sir, it is 
necessary for me to observe, that although 
vast sums are annually granted for the 
service of the navy, according to the esti- 
mates delivered; yet extraordinary ex- 
pences often arise, which, in some articles, 
exceed those estimates ; by which means: 
there must be a failure of payment some- 
where. Upon which occasion, it has been 
the practice of ministerial policy, to sup- 
ply the demands of the other branches of 
the naval department, and to let the weight 
of the deficiency fall on the head of sea-. 
men’s wages, as the most popular branch, 
and the most likely to be provided for with- 
out opposition, in future grants. This poli- 
cy, Sir, has been the rather favoured, as se- 
veral articles in the naval department, for 
which navy bills are issued, bear interest, 
and are liable, by delays of payment, to be 
raised in their prices; whereas seamen’s 
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wages bear no interest, and continue fixed, 
notwithstanding any delays of payment. 
Thus this branch of the naval department 
has, by an unusual reverse of effects, con- 
tinually been the most oppressed, because 
the most favoured by the legislature and 
the public. 

The practice, Sir, of thus allotting the 
supplies, hath expused our brave seainen 
to numberless distresses. Their necessi- 
ties, and their title to public favour from 
their sufferings and services, plead strongly 
for their immediate payment, in preference 
to all other claimants; at least ey 
and justice require, that the sums which 
are expressly granted by the legislature 
for their support, should not be with- 
drawn from them, and appropriated to 
other creditors. 

Against such misapplication, Sir, the 
clause wmder consideration has effectually 
provided ; and, as it now stands, it seems 
formed with a simplicity and strength, to 
withstand force and defy artifice. 

_ The seventh clause of this Bill, Sir, ts 
hkewise altogether new, and is calculated 
to prevent the hardships to which inferior 
officers and seamen are liable, who have 
been absent, with the leave of their com- 
tnanding officer, or by sickness, or any other 
justifiable cause, at the time their ships 
are pard off. According to the present 
practice, when ships are paid off at the 
out-ports, the pay-books are generally 
kept there for a considerable time after- 
wards, and recalls of the ships, that is, re- 
peated days of payment, are appointed in 
favour of the absentees.— After which the 
pay-books are sent to London, where re- 
calls of the same ships are sometimes made, 
but not so frequently as suits the conve- 
nience of the poor seamen, who, by rea- 
son of these delays, are often constrained 
tosell the pay due to them at a very con- 
siderable loss: or, perhaps, being hurried 
on board other ships, lose the opportunity 
of recovering thcir right. 

To remedy these evils, Sir, the payment 
of such absentees is, by this clause, pro- 
osed to be made by pay-books and pay- 
ts, to be transmitted trom the navy-ottice 
tothe ports prescribed. Which will be at- 
tended with no other dificulty than the 
conveyance of such books and lists be- 
tween London and those ports: and such 
as are acquainted with the multitude of 
books and papers now sent to the dock- 
yards three or four times in a week, will 
find no inconvenience in this practice. 

Fhe eighth clause, Sir, is wisely con- 
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trived to expedite payment of dead sea- 
men’s tickets. And the ninth relates to 
another species of tickets, that ts, the 
tickets of discharged seamen, who are dis- 
abled from farther service, and are not ad- 
mitted into his nrajesty’s hospitals. This 
clause is admirably calculated to prevent 
those inconventences which have hitherto 
prevailed. According to the present prac- 
tice, when seamen are discharged, their 
tickets are delivered to themselves, and 
ordered to be immediately paid; yet, 
when these tickets are produced, the au- 
thenticity of the tickets, as well as the 
identity of the persons producing them, 
undergo the severest examination. The 
difticulty of ascertaining these points con- 
tinually postpones the payment of these 
tickets, by whicl means these disabied 
men, after a painful journey to London, 
are harassed by delays and attendances, 
and are generally obliged to scil their 
trckets to usurious purchasers at an enor- 
mous loss. These flinty usurers, upon 
proving the payment of the purchase-mo- 
ney, are not required to ascertain any 
identity of person: whereas the poor sea- 
man, on offering his own ticket for pay- 
ment, is often perplexed to prove himself 
the same person for whom it was made 
out. 

But this clause, Sir, having directed the 
transmission of these tickets to the com- 
missioners of the navy, without any pre- 
vious delivery to the seamen themselves, 
at once establislies their authenticity. 
These tickets likewise being directed to 
be paid to the seamen themselves, are not 
hable to be sold, nor to become the mstru- 
ments of usurious extortion. 

Lastly, Sir, the certificates of discharge 
being indented, nray be cut off from the 
several tickets, which will render any for- 
ery mnpracticable; and upon their being 
produced by the seamen to the commis- 
sioners of the navy, and found to corres- 
pond, their identity will be mcontestibly 
verified, and their right to their respective 
tickets clearly established. 

I pass over the clauscs immediately sub- 
sequent, which are entirely new, and con- 
tain most excellent provisions for the mere 
regular and speedy pavment of the sea- 
men’s wages. ‘Their propriety 1s s6 ev!- 
dent, and their utility so obvious, that tt 
would be inexcusable in me to detain this 
assembly with any comment on their ex- 
cellence. I will therefore proceed to the 
consideration of the twelfth clause, which 
empowers seamen abroad te remit any 
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part of their wages to their wives, fathers, 
or mothers, on which I beg leave to offer 
some few observations. 

This clause, Sir, does no less honour to 
the policy than to the humanity of the 
honourable gentlemen concerned in the 
promotion of this Bill. It grants the sea- 
men the privilege of doing an act of affec- 
tion, which it is unnatural to prevent, and 
impolitic not to facilitate. It is unnatural 
to refuse an indulgence of this kind to 
men, who are suffering the greatest hard- 
ships, and exposing tleir lives, in the ser- 
vice of their country, while their families 
tre distressed at home for want of their as- 
sistance and support: it is impolitic, be- 
cause such a cruel restyiction tends to ren- 
der married men averse to the service, and 
to discourage the unmarried from entering 
into a state, which is so essential to the 
order and welfare of scciety. 

But this clause, Sir, is intended to re- 
move this hard restraint, and is planned 
with such extreme caution, as to prevent 
any frauds or abuses in the execution of it. 
Though it allows seamen to remit their 
wages home, yet it is provided that these 
remittances shall be made to their wives, 
fathers, or mothers only, each of whom, 
previous to their receiving such wages, are 
to produce certificates signed by the mi- 
hister and churchwardens, or, in Scotland, 
by the minister and two elders of the parish, 
of their being the wife, father, or mother 
ofsuch seaman. Which certificates, upon 
suspicion of fraud, are easily verified, or 
detected, by a reference to the proper 
parochial register. 

Asan effectual prevention of fraud, it is 

rovided that these remittances shall not 

e liable to different claimants, each pro- 
ducing certificates of their relationship, 
but they are made due to such persons 
only, whose name and place of abode shall 

inserted by the seamen in the pay- 
books of the ship, and who shall therein 
be acknowledged as his wife, father, or 
mother; to whom only a bill for such 
wages will be transmitted, and become 
Payable, upon their producing the proper 
certificates. 


The means provided by this Bill, Sir, 
are in every instance wisely adapted to the 
end proposed. The payment of the re- 
mittances is directed to be made in the 
Most convenient manner, without expence, 
by bills transmitted from the navy-office to 

€ seamen’s wives, fathers, or mothers, at 
their own habitations, and made payable 
Without fee or reward, by a neighbouring 
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public officer, upon their producing cer- 
tificates of their marriage ra kindred, by 
which means the sale of such bills, and the 
intervention of usurious brokers, are abso- 
lutely prevented. In case of any failure 
in the transmission of any such bills, so 
that their payment shall not be duly de- 
manded within six months of their date, 
eed are to be returned and cancelled, 
and the sum contained in them is to be- 
come payable to the seamen. 
Thus, Sir, this excellent clause has 
pily fixed on a method of providing for 
the most humane purposes, without fraud, 
delay, or expence.. The extension of the. 
indulgence for the benefit of fathers and 
mothers, as well as wives, is highly wise 
and equitable; and it must prove an ad» 
ditional encouragement to unmarried sea- 
men, who have the least filial affection, to 
be secure in the means of contributing | 
towards the support of their aged parents. 
The subsequent clause, Sir, is a proper 
supplement of the preceding one: by the 
former, seamen are impowered to make 
remittances from abroad; by this they 
are enabled, upon receiving their wages at 
home, to remit guch part. as they chuse, 
to any person in Britain. According to 
the present regulations, upon receiving 
their wages at the pay-office in London, or 
at any port where a naval commissioner. 
resides, they are often at a loss for the. 
proper means of remittance to their wives, 
or other persons, to whom they may be 
disposed to be just; for want of this op- 
portunity, and not knowing where to de- 
posit their money in security, it is gene- 
rally wasted in scenes of riot. But by this 
clause, any seaman, upon the ‘receipt of 
his money, will be able, without fee or re-, 
ward, to execute any honest intention for 
the relief of his family or friend, or for the 
discharge of any just obligation. | 
It may be proper, Sir, to remark, that 
in this clause they are not restrained, as 
in the last, to make the remittance to their 
wives, fathers, and mothers i and aera 
tude here given appears highly reasonable, 
as sort ie aippocedl in this clause, to be 
actually possessed of their wages, and 
therefore at full liberty to dispose of them, 
without restriction. ides, though the . 
relief of their wives and kindred should. 
be the principal objects, yet they may be 
liable to debts and other just obligations 
which they are bound to some Ja o. 
The fifteenth clause, Sir, enforces the 
regular transmission of the pay-books, 
tickets, and muster-books, directed ta be. 
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made by the captains of his majesty’s ships, 
to the sinininoners of the seta pte it 
is necessary to observe, that no more is 
required of such captains by this clause, 
than their instructions now enjoin them 
to perform; though, from a continued 
neglect, they may probably deem it hard 
to be obliged to a just performance of their 
duty. But a regular transmission of these 
books, &c. would be greatly for their own 
private advantage, since, for want of such 
punctuality, many errors arise, which are 
to be rectified out of their pay. Besides, 
in case any of his majesty’s ships should 
be destroyed, or taken by the enemy, the 
pay of the surviving crew, or, if none sur- 
vive, the pay due to their: representatives 
must be regulated by the muster-books 
transmitted to the navy-office ; and in case 
they are wanting, claimants must lose their 
property. In few words, Sir, upon tlie 
regular transmission of ttrese books and 
tickets, the whole pay of tle navy, and 
the rights and a pipes of a multitude of 
persons interested, do entirely depend. 
The nineteenth clause, Sit, is an im- 
provement of 1 Geo. 2, and contains some 
rudent provisions for the prevention of 
rauds and abuses with respect to seamen’s 
letters of spre Though, perhaps, 
many reasonable objections may be urged 
inst the total abolition of these letters 
of attorney, yet they ought undoubtedly 
tebe restrained withm as narrow limits as 
possible: and the directions in this act for 
the payment of seamen’s wages to them- 


selves, together with the regular and: 


speedy method proposed’ for such pay- 


ments, will, in a great measure, make it: 


ummecessary for them’ to take up nioney 
upon such letters. 
There are other clauses in this Bill, Sir, 


wisely adapted to give encouragement to | 


seamen, and consequently, to promote the 
service of the navy. Indeed. the whole 
seems to be constructed with a judgment 
and circumspection, which does credit to 
those who framed it. The gentlemen, 
before whom I have the honour to speak, 
have heard it read, and, from their own 
remarks will abundantly supply what is 
wanting in my imperfect observations. I 
have purposely confined myself to such 
Clauses as are new, and, in my apprehen- 
sion, most material; but 1 confess that I 
have not sagacity enongh to start an ob- 
jection to any part of the Bill. If, con- 
trary to my expectation, any objections 
should arise, I flatter myself that 1 shall 
be able to demonstrate their invalidity, 
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and to support every clause of the Bill now 
under consideration. 


The following are the principal Argu- 
ments offered against the Bill, ar- 
ranged in the form of a Speech. 


Notwithstanding, Sir, all that the hon. 
gentleman has just now advanced in favour 
of the Bill under consideration, notwith- 
standing heseems so confident that no valid 
objections can be urged against it, I shall 
nevertheless venture to oppose it; as I 
am thoroughly satisfied that it is rather cal- 
culated to advance private views and pur- 
poses, than to promote the grand point of 
public utility. 

I dare not however, Sir, in imitation of 
his example, take: upon me to assert that 
my arguments are unanswerable: such 
language, perhaps, might argue more pre- 
sumption than judgment, and might justly 
be construed as an affront to this House. 

I would not be thought, Sir, to dictate to, 
‘or anticipate the determination of any 
member here present. I do not bring a 
mind obstinately prepossessed in favour of 
its Own sentiments; and however earnest 
I may appear in support of my own opi- 
nion, Iam nevertheless open to conviction. 
It must be confessed, Sir, the Bill under 
consideration bears a captivating title: it 
carries justice. and humanity in its front, 
but misguided ambition, and an inordinate 
leve of popularity, lurk beneath those 
‘specious appearances. I cannot help con- 
sidering this pompous title, Sir, asa speci- 
men of the florid talents of those who are 
at present supposed to guide our affairs, 
‘and who attempt to amuse the public with 
_@vain parade of words, at this critical con- 
juncture, which requires active resolu- 

‘tions, and solid counsels. 
I am not ignorant, Sir, how unpopular 
every argument must be, in opposttton to 
‘this Bill; but I have learned to disregard 
‘all popularity, which is not founded on a 
liearty and unfeigned zeal for the public 
interest. I have lived to see patriots, who 
have received the thanks of their country, 
become at last the objects of public detes- 
tation: 1 have seen the idols of popularity 
thrown down, and trod under the feet of 
the vulgar. I despise all fame and power, 
which is to be acquired by flattering the 
passions of the multitude, in contradiction 
to my own reason and conscience: and I 
hope that I entertain a juster sense of 
honour, than to trust my reputation to 

the giddy tide of popular 4 ter a 
I would not, however, Sir, be thought 
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to pay no regard to the voice of the people. 
The public opinion, no doubt, merits our 
attention; and, when it appears to be well- 
grounded, it is unpardonable to treat it 
with neglect. But when little arts are 
used to influence their judgment ; when 
their understandings are perverted by 
specious eloquence; when they are be- 
wildered in the flowery fields of metaphor ; 
when they are foolishly captivated with 
the daisies of rhetoric ; when millions echo 
the fantastic notions of one man; wheg 
millions are prepared to espouse the 
chimerical projects of a vain,glorious 
schemer—then, Sir, I cannot forbear 
‘pitying the public delusion; and then to 
disregard popular clamour, becomes a 
point of justice to the people. 

We all know, Sir, by what steps some 
ministers have measured their way to 
greatness. They have bowed to the peo- 
ple, with the same view that lovers kneel 
to their mistresses, to deceive them; they 
only kneel to rise: they sue with pliant 


humility ; but, when they have obtained |. 


their desires, from humble suitors they be- 
come tyrannical masters. It is the com- 
mon artifice of false patriots to use the 
,people as a scaling-ladder to. preferment ; 
and, when they are firmly seated on the 
pinnacle of power, they spurn at the means 
of their promotion. 

I would not, however, Sir, by these re- 
flections, be understood to suspect any 
gentleman in the present administration of 
dishonourable intentions. We may cen- 
sure the means by which popularity is 
courted, without supposing the end to be 
criminal ; if we only adumit it to be vain, 
the effects will be sufficiently pernicious. 
When ministerial measures are pursued to 
gratify personal vanity; when pompous 
declamation is loud in council, and out- 
‘tongues sober reason; when, to win po- 
palar applause, innovations are attempted, 
unattended with any solid advantage— 
then, while the minister is pursuing of 
cpg the nation may suffer irrepara- 

le injury. 

Should a minister, Sir, endeavour to 
establish himself under the sanction of de-. 
macratic sway, be his motives ever so 
gent his adminigtration cannot fail to 

dangerous. The spirit of democracy is 
-already. too prevalent.amongst-us. There 
is not a spbject debated in the House, but 
-what is canvassed without doors with all 
the violence of animadversion. The na- 
tional resolutions are, in an unbecoming 
maanper, dictated by popular prejudice. 
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The people are taught to harangue, as if 


speech-making was the business of the 
nation. They are seized with the vice of 
their admired patriot; they retail the frag- 
ments of his rhetoric; they collect the 
scattered tags of his antithesis; and wor- 
ship the very puerilities of their favourite 
demagogue. This, Sir, was one ominous 
symptom of the decline of Athens; every 
one admired the accomplishments of an 
orator, while all forgot the duties of a 
citizen, and the state hastened to destruc- 
tion. 

I would not insinuate, Sir, that we are 
near this period of declension. Thank 
Heaven ! the oratorial cacoethes is but a 
recent majady.among us: but I am sorry 
to observe, that it has already spread so 
wide, as to become almost epidemical. 
Great pains are taken, both in conversa- 
tion and print, to work upon the passions 
of the public, and eloquence .is busy to 
persuade them that great things are in- 
tended, at the same time that nothing is 
meant. I will be bold to say, Sir, that arts 
like these have been employed .during the 

rogress of the Bill sind consideration. 

efore it became atheme of debate within 
doors, it. was a subject of declamation 
without. The ¢ommon ‘news-papers re- 
commended, .nay directed the. passing of it 
into a law; I might almost gay, that they 
added menaces to their recommendations. 


Nevertheless, Sir, I will venture to.affirm, | 


that there is no new scheme proposed by 
this Bill, which the admiralty now have 


Dot power to direct: and that it contains — 


no practicable clauses, but what are already 
in use. 

Notwithstanding the hon. | ieee 
who spoke last, affected to decline the 
pathos, yet -he has endeavoured to move 
aur pity and compassion by a mast la- 
mentabie representation of the seamen’s 
sufferings. If the description isnot exag- 
gerated, they are indeed truly deplorable, 
and not to commisereate them, would be to 
venounce our claim tohumanity. 

But if the oppressions aa hardships 
under which they are supposed to groan, 
are real, let us trace them to their sources. 
We may venture to say they are not-na- 
tural, they are not constitutional hard- 
ships ; they are not necessarily connected 
with the nature of the service ; they do not 
arize from the construction of the laws ; 
they must, therefore, if real, be owing to 
the negligence of those who are entrusted 
with the superintendance of the naval de- 
partment. 
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It is generally presumed, Sir, that the 
lord high admiral, or the commissioners 
for executing that important office, have 
‘the entire care and management of the 
‘seamen employed in his majesty’s service : 
their allotment, their stations, and the fre- 
‘quency of their pay, have been hitherto 
‘understood to be under their peculiar di- 
rection. 

Can we suppose, Sir, that gentlemen ap- 
pointed to fill the board of admiralty, are 
‘destitute of humanity? Can they be so 
supine in office, so unsusceptible of tender 
‘sensations, as to hear the cries of the dis- 
‘tressed seamen and their families, and not 
‘accelerate their relief? Is there not one 
‘advocate among so many honourable com- 
‘missioners, to espouse the cause of the op- 
pressed sailors? Impossible! they are 
‘men of distinguished rank, and pity ever 
‘dwells in noble minds. Had the distresses 
‘complained of been real, they would have 
"bebe for their redress; and it had not 

een left to the promoters of this Bill to 
court popular favour by pretending to 
‘rescue the injured seamen from the hands 
of oppression. : 

But I beg leave to contend, Sir, that 
these supposed distresses have being only 
-from the hon. gentleman’s invention and 

gravation. It was necessary to aggran- 
dize the patrons of this Bill, that the sea- 
‘men should be represented in the most 
calamitous situation. But I beg the in- 
dulgence of this assembly, while I view the 
‘present condition of the navy, and con- 
sider how far the intended regulations will 
contribute to its improvement, or answer 
ad ends and purposes proposed by the 
Bill. 

Permit me, Sir, to observe that the se- 

‘veral clauses calculated for the encourage- 
‘ment of seamen, are more clearly and 
‘more briefly stated in the acts of 4 Anne, 
and in those of 1 Geo. 2, than in the Bill 
now before us. 
‘_ The former act provides for the imme- 
diate payment of men turned over from 
‘one ship to another, and directs tickets to 
be made out for men discharged as unser- 
viceable. The latter acts of Geo. 2, pursue 
the whole plan of naval regulations, from 
the first raising the seamen to their dismis- 
sion from his majesty’s service. 

These acts, Sir, which are very com- 
pendious, are the basis on which the pre- 
sent naval system is founded ; and expe- 
rience has proved it to have been wisely 
instituted, and, in general, properly con- 
ducted. 
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It is well known, Sir, that the arrears 
of seamen’s wages are regularly and duly 
paid. The money granted by parliament 
for the service of the navy is properly 
issued; and, notwithstanding any ins. 
nuations to the contrary, such part of it as 
is allotted for the payment of seamen’s 
wages, is faithfully applied to those ser- 
vices. 

The method prescribed by the act of 
Geo. 2, for paying the seamen two months 
wages in every six that shall be due to 
them, was complied with, till the practice 
was found prejudicial, not only to the ser- 
vice, but to the seamen themselves. Art- 
ful and designing men took advantage of 
the thoughtless seamen, and, by purchasing 
their two months pay at a very considera- 
ble and unreasonable discount, nourished 
their vices, and frustrated the good inten- 
tion of a speedy payment. 

Upon consideration of these circum- 
stances, Sir, that part of the act was re 
mitted ; and though the method in which 
it was directed to be done, made it neces- 
sary to forbear the execution of it, yet the 
intent was so laudable in itself, that it 
might have been revived and executed in 
a manner serviceable to the seamen, their 
wives and families. It is undoubtedly an 
object worthy of attention; and certainly 
those, in whose department it rests, might 
finda method of accomplishing this desira- 
ble end, without increasing the trouble of 
the commanders, or calling the aid of all 
the officers of the revenue to assist in the 
execution of their scheme. They, Str, 
who understand their office, know the 
force of every act which relates to it, and 
can best remove or guard against any dif- 
ficulties or perplexities which may at- 
tend the execution of any new regula- 


‘tion. 


Thus it appears, Sir, that the payment 
of two months wages in every six, hes 
been discontinued solely out of regard to 
the seamen themselves. With respect to 
the payment of the residue of their wages 
which by the act is directed to be made 
within two months after the ship is laid up, 
the compliance with the act in this parti 
cular is so notorious, that am assertion to 
the contrary becomes a matter of asto- 
nishment. 

The same act, Sir, directs the payment 
of twelve months wages, when eighteen 
are due: and the constant usage /as, In 
this point, ever been conformable to the 
directions of the act. —- ; 

According to the -present practice, ¥& 
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lunteers are entitled to wages from the 
day of their entry with any authorized of- 
ficer of the fleet; they are allowed conduct 
money, carriage of their clothes, and an 
‘advance of two months pay, and are never 
turned over to serve in a worse quality 
than they served in their former ships. 

In pursuance of the present system like- 
wise, Sir, inferior officers, or seamen 
-dying, have tickets made out of their time 
of service, which are immediately paid: 
-and when the whole company of a ship is 
‘removed, they are paid their wages to the 
‘day of their aaa: This last, Sir, I must 
‘observe, is an admiralty, not a legislative, 
‘indulgence. 

It is also provided, in order to relieve 
the unthinking seamen from usurious ex- 
‘tortioners, and to prevent any unfair ad- 
‘van being taken of their necessities, 
‘that all bargains and bills of sale for pay 
‘due to any seaman, are void: neither is 
‘any letter of attorney for receiving such 
wages or pay good or valid, unless it is 
made revocable. 

_ These laws and regulations, Sir, are the 
foundation of the present marine system. 
A material defect, however, was quickly 
perceived in this system, and was no 
‘sooner discovered than it was redressed. 
The acts in being had not provided for 
the payment of a seaman’s wages, who 
‘thould by accident be left sick on shore 
after the ship he belonged to should be 
‘sailed on a foreign voyage, without leaving 
either ticket or books behind; in which 
case the invalid and incurable must have 
returned home pennyless, or have starved 
when discharged the hospital. | 

This inconvenience, Sir, was remedied 
by that necessary interposing power which 
the lords of the admiralty have usually ex- 
ercised over this useful body of people 
‘committed to their care. They no sooner 
perceived the defect than their humanity 
applied the remedy; and those objects of 
compassion who have lost their health or 
limbs in the service, are in all circumstances 
immediately paid the utmost farthing of 
their due. 

Having thus, Sir, considered the state 
and practice of the navy under its present 
establishment with regard to the payment 
of seamen’s wages, and their encourage- 
Ments upon entering in the service; I will 
be bold to prefer the present system to 
the innovations proposed by the new Bill 
Tow in agitation. 

' Notwithstanding, Sir, all that has been 
20 pathetically urged by the hon, gentle- 
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man who spoke last, with respect to the 


‘seamen’s sufferings, and the cruelty of - 


withholding their pay, yet it is obvious to 
every one conversant in naval affairs, that 
these complaints are altogether unjust and 
groundless. 

That the seamen in his majesty’s na 
are well clothed, well fed, and well paid, 
are truths not to be controverted. The 
contractors of the victualling can testify that 
the best prices are given for their provi- 
sion: their slops, which are bought at the 
best hand, are retailed to them at ver 
near the same rate: and that they are well 
paid, there are recent instances in the 
ships now gone abroad, one not having 
three weeks pay due, and others scarce 
six months. We may be bold to say, that 
no instances can be produced of a squa- 
road without clear- 
ing the greatest part of the wages due, 
unless in cases of the greatest emergency. 
The attention of the admiralty on such oc- 
casions has been very conspicuous; they 
have not wanted a spur to do their duty, 
or shewn themselves destitute of a tender 
compassionate regard for: our gallant sea- 
men. 

In considering the views of the Bill now 
depending, I can scarce avoid confining 
my attention to the prefatory introduc- 
tion: for on that, indeed, the promotcrs 
of this Bill seem to rest its success, more 


‘than on any arguments they advance in its 


support. We are to believe the repre- 
sentations of the seamen’s sufferings, 
through whose sides those honourable per- | 
sonages are to be wounded, whose daily 
study it is to encourage and protect them ; 
we are to believe that the source of the . 
seamen’s distresses hath been the slow and © 
uncertain payment of their wages; and 
that upon their return home from foreign 
voyages, there is no fixed time for the 
payment of their demands. 

To these assertions we are to yield be- 
lief, and in this manner we are to be pre- 

ared to receive a Bill calculated to redress 
Imaginary grievances. : 

The case of our brave seamen would in- 
deed be truly lamentable, if this repre- 
sentation was just. His memory indeed 
would be great and glorious, who should 
exert himself for their relief, and rescue 
the unhappy sufferers from such intolera- 
ble oppression. But, as I have before 
clearly demonstrated, the salutary laws 
now in being, have been constantly, regu- 
larly,, and punctually put in execution, se 


far as the service would permit: agreé» 
7 
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ably to those laws the seamen have, from 
time to time, received a part of their grow- 
ing wages; and so often as the ship they 
have served in has been laid up, the whole 
has been constantly cleared. These are 
facts which few will deny, and none can 
disprove. 

i will now point out the grand objects 
ta which this Bill is directed. Among 
these, Sir, “‘ the appropriation of all the 
money granted for naval services towards 
the discharge of seamen’s wages,” stands 
foremost. 

Here, Sir, permit me to observe that 
the inconvenience and prejudice which 
the government would sustain by subject- 
ing the naval grants, in the first place, to 
the payment of seamen’s wages, would be 
immediately felt by a great discount upon 
bills made out for stores and provisions for 
the use of the navy. 

The debt of the navy would not only be 
increased by interest due on bills, but the 
price would be enhanced on all kinds of 
stores, as in former wars, in proportion to 
the discount on such bills. By the regular 
ee te of navy bills in course of pay- 
ment, the discount has been kept low, the 
price of stores has been proportionable, 
.and free froin additional discounts of five 
or six per cent. which the non-payment of 
bills would, in process of time, naturally 
and inevitably create. 

Four pounds per month for every sea- 
man employed in his majesty’s service 
daes not defray the expence of wear and 
tear, provisions, ordnance, wages, and 
other unavoidable expences. is, Sir, 
is proved by the deficiencies every year, 
in consequence of which a debt is annually 
incurred ; notwithstanding some part or 
proportion of the money allotted out of 
the grants for wages, is, as the hon. gen- 
tleman took notice, employed towards re- 
ducing that part of it which carries in- 
terest; and without such allotment, the 
credit of the navy would be still worse af- 
fected, the contract prices on all stores 
considerably increased, and an_ interest 
created, which, under the present method 
of payment has, and may yet be kept 
under. 

But this is not all, Sir.. Should this 
new appropriating clause take place, a 
considerable part of the money allotted to 
the head of seamen‘s wages, must be un- 
employed, and remain in the treasurer’s 
hands for his private benefit, while our 
fleets remain in foreign parts, and while 
the course of the navy would be running 
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on at an interest, and a very considerable 
discount. Thus the public would be in- 
jured, and the treasurer alone would be 
benefited: and we hope the promos of 
this Bill, however strong their connec- 
tions may be, will not be so partial as to 
consult his interest in prejudice of that of 
the nation. 

It does not become us, Sir, to disregard 
expence, to use no parsimony in the naval 
department, but to sacrifice every thing 
for the sake of one favourite object. This 
will evidently be the case, should we con- 
sent to the gy wkd leraye of the naval sup- 
plies grante parliament, and direct the 
application of them towards the discharge 
of seamen’s wages in tlre manner proposed 
by this Bill. | 

I beg leave in the next place, Sir, to 
consider the fifth clause in the Bul, which 
directs the captains of his majesty’s ships, 
whether at home or in any part of his ma- 
jesty’s dominions, to make out five com- 
plete ‘peter for every six months the 
ship shall have been in pay, except the 
last six months, and to transmit the same 
to the commissioners of the navy. 

By this clause, Sir, it is intended that 
the wages due upon such books shail be 
discharged as fast as the service will per- 
mit the ships to come into port. 

When the nature and disposition of our 
seamen shall be altered; when they shall 
appear to be better and happier with 
money in their pockets; when they shall 
discover the least sense of economy, then 
we may admit the necessity of ing 
the present method of payment. 

ose who have a thorough knowledge 
of our maritime people, who are witnesses 
to their thoughtless inconsiderate conduct 
in every circumstance of life, must ac- 
knowledge that the absurdity of too fre- 
a payments is too glaring to be justi- 


I see many in this assembly who have 
been long conversant in naval affairs, and 
many who have commanded in the navy 
with great reputation: I appeal to them, 
and let them declare how foolishly our 
seamen squander away their: money, and 
how unruly they are when their pockets 
are full. Nay, I may venture to appeal 
to the whole world for proof of their pro- 
fuseness ; it is so notorious, that the ex- 
travagance of a sailor is constantly used 
to illustrate any glaring act of profusion. 

I would not be thought, Sir, to ra 
vate the -foibles and misconduct of this 


useful body. of men ; but their disposition 
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inevitably excite them to mutiny, dis- 
order, and licentiousness, which with them 
are the natural concomitants of affluence. 

How much better would it be to detain 
their wages till they grew considerable, 
that after their tedious toils and Tabours 
are over, they may have a sum to receive, 
on which they may live a while with their 
families in peace and content, without 
being obliged immediately to return to 
their watery element, to encounter fresh 
hardships and fatigue. : 

But I beg leave to contend, Sir, that 
such quick payments would not only be 
attended with bad consequences to the 
seamen themselves, but would likewise 
prove of evil tendency to his majesty’s 
service in general. 

It is a fact universally established, that 
no seaman can work with money in his 
pocket ; and it is for this reason that all 
payments to them are postponed till a 
ship, upon her arrival in port to be clean- 


ed, is cleared of her stores, docked, and 


in refitted. An attempt, Sir, to vary 
is practice, would be fruitless, and endan- 
ger the anmanning of a well disciplined 
ship. No power can curb a seaman flush- 
ed with money ; his intemperance is pre- 
dominant, and he will run all hazards to 
indulge his passions. It is evident, Sir, 
from calculation, that there are twenty de- 
serters who have less than a year’s pay 
due to them, for one who has above a year 
owingtohim. We may judge from hence, 
Sir, in what a condition our navy must be, 
if this scheme for prompt payment takes 
place: it will remain isciplined and 
unmanned. | 


ger the unmanning of the fleet? Why 
should we indulge the vices and extra- 
vagances of the seamen, and afford them 
the means of destroying their constitu- 
tions? Why should we put the govern- 
tment to an extraordinary expence for 
prompt payment to those who are so 
well fed, and so comfortably clothed? 
Rather let us abide by the practice which 
has hitherto been so successfully pursued. 
heir growing wages is a deposit which 
ins them, it is a bank which they do 
hot forget, which keeps them cheerfully 
together, and makes their toilsome life pass 
gil in-comfort. 
ith regard to the expedient for “ ena- 
ing seamen abroad to empower their 
Wives, fathers, or mothers, to receive 
Part of their wages: in their absence,” I 
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arh far from thinking such a provision 
either improper or impracticable. It 
is an encouragement which seamen de- 
serve, and it would be doing them a real 
benefit. But the method of doing it 
should be attentively considered; for 
hasty and ill-concerted plans will be at- 
tended with grievous and endless per- 
plexities. 

It is publicly known, that this point has 
been seriously considered, and that a well- 
digested plan for this purpose has been re- 
ported to the proper officers, though the 
promoters of this Bill have taken no no- 
tice of any such matter being in agitation. 

I must confess, Sir, that the method 
pre osed by this Bill appears to me 

ighly exceptionable. It is well known, 
that it isa frequent practice for seamen 
to pees through the ceremony of marriage 
with two or three different women, who 
may be all living at the same time, and 
able to produce regular certificates of their 
marriages. i 
The answer to this objection, Sir, has 
been anticipated by the hon. gentleman 
who spoke last but one, and observed, 
that * the seamen’s wages remitted home 
will not be liable to be claimed by diffe- 
rent persons producing certificates of their 
marriage, but by such one person only, 
whose name and place of abode shall be 
inserted by him as his wife, in the pay- 
books of the ship.” 

But I beg leave to observe, Sir, that, 
according to the laws of the land, the 
first wife is the only lawful wife: and I 
would ask the hon. gentleman, whether a 
seaman, under the circumstances of poly- 


'‘gamy, may not be influenced to give the. 
Why, therefore, Sir, should we endan- |' 


preference to a subsequent wife, and 
thereby establish a partial in prejudice of 
a legel right. 

ith respect to the clause, Sir, * for 
enabling the seamen at the time of re- 
ceiving their wages at home, to remit such 
part thereof as they shall think proper, to 
their wives and families.” It seems to be 
altogether needless and superfluous. This 
purpose may be answered with equal ease 
and safety, without retarding the payment 
of the ship, which may be unmooring for 
the sea at the time of the payment, with- 
out interfering with any public offices, or 
even the offices of the revenue in distant 

countries. : 
To facilitate such remittances, Sir, let 
such part of the seaman’s wages, as he 
shall choose, be paid in a promissory note, 
f the navy, or his 
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deputy, for any small sums, from one to 
five pounds, and be made payable to or- 
der. In this note the seaman may direct 
the name to be inserted, to whom he in- 
tends payment to be made; and being re- 
mitted agreeably to his order, his wife, 
relation, or friend, will find a ready ac- 
ceptance of the Bill by any of the trading 
people, or others, who want remittances 
to London. In this case there will be no 
official embarrassments: the treasurer of 
the navy-office in London will receive and 

ay it with the same readiness with which 
bankers discharge their notes. 

Having thus, Sir, examined the advan- 
tages and disadvantages which may attend 
the innovations proposed by this Bill, I 
flatter myself to have fully demonstrated 
that, of the more material clauses it con- 
tains, some are totally superfluous, and 
others dangerous to be put in execution. 

By what motives the promoters of this 
Bill were influenced, I will not take upon 
me to determine. My own motives for 
opposing it arise from a thorough con- 
viction of its utter inexpediency, and 
dangerous tendency. I am altogether in- 
dependent and funprejudiced: I am at- 
tached to no minister, nor bigotted to any 
measures. 

To judge of the promoters with can- 
dour, I will suppose the Bill to be only 
calculated for vain parade, to catch popu- 
Jar applause. But should the ostentatious 
proce receive the sanction of this assem- 

ly, it may be attended with mischiefs to 

the nation, which its patrons probably do 
not foresee: for which reason I concur 
with the hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
2 am against its being passed into a 
aw. ; 


The Reply was as follows : 


_ It affords matter, Sir, of equal surprise 
and concern, to perceive that the most 
profitable schemes and disinterested plans 
are doomed to struggle against predeter- 
mined opposition and malevolent inter- 
anes The hon. gentlemen, Sir, who 

ave just now spoken against the Bill un- 
der present consideration, have been 
pleased to throw out insinuations against 
the promoters of it, and to stigmatize them 
as acting upon the motives of vain popu- 
larity. It is needless for me to comment 
On such ungenerous suggestions. But I 
beg leave to observe, that reflections of 
this kind are not only indecent, but the 
matter of them is altogether foreign to 
the consideration of this assembly. We 
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are not met to debate about men, but 
about measures. We are not to deter- 
mine the merit of the projecters, but to 
examine the utility of the plan they re- 
commend. The motives which influence 
their recommendation, are totally imma- 
terial in the present debate; and upon this 
occasion, Sir, sense and decency enjoin us 
to avoid all personal disquisitions. 

Nevertheless, Sir, if we should admit 
them to have been actuated by the love of 
popularity, yet the motive, so far from be- 
ing discommendable, may be deemed 
laudable in the highest degree. The 
strongest incentive to noble deeds is the 
desire of public esteem: the man who is 
indifferent about public applause, will 
never be zealous for the public welfare. 

That popularity, indeed, which is 
courted by means of corruption, by flat- 
tering the passions, and nourishing the. 
vices of mankind, is base and detestable. 
But even malice itsclf cannot reproach 
the promoters of this Bill with such cor- 
rupt and abominable expedients, Their 
opponents are therefore reduced to the 
wretched necessity of insinuating, that 
it is rather calculated to gratify personal 
vanity, than to promote the national wel-. 
fare. An assertion as groundless as it is. 
invidious: and I make no doubt but this, 
assembly will be convinced that the sys- 
tem recommended by the Bill in agitation, 
is not vain or chimerical, but evidenly 
profitable and expedient. 

One of the gentlemen has been pleased 
to boast of his independence, and to inti- 
mate that he is attached to no minister. 
This intimation, Sir, might have been 
spared. I do not know that all ministerial 
attachments areculpable. Even the worst 
of ministers, who endeavour to maintain 
themselves in power by the help of venal 
supporters, are obliged to employ some 
men of integrity and abilities. 

For my own part, Sir, I am not ashamed 
to acknowledge, that I am attached to the 
present ministry. Their measures hither- 
to have been such as merit the most grate- 
ful approbation and steady support: and 
while they pursue the same laudable con- 
duct, I shall always be forward to testify 
my attachment. I am convinced that no. 
man can be justly deemed independent, 
but he who is guided by the reason and 
expedience of things, abstracted from all 
personal and party prejudices. 

With regard to the objections, Suir, 
urged against the Bill under consideration, 
they are such as no one could have fore~ 
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eeen or expected ; and such, I am coné- 
dent, ‘as the gentlemen would have blush- 
ed to adopt, had not some violent prepos- 
session nusguided their judgment. 

Among other things it has been object- 
ed, Ser, that “‘the prempt payment of 
seamen’s wages will supply them with the 
ready ‘means Ptgiscench and by en- 
oouraging = ataral intemperance, 
vender them turbulent and disobedient, to. 
the detramentt of the service.” : 

Ef we allew ‘this eryument to be just and 
sessonable, it may be extended so far as. 
to. deprive the puor seamen df all their 
wages 9 prise-mewey. But though the 
ywoject ef starveng men into ‘order and re- 
gulanty, may be received as good doc- 
tein a , yet we hope that it. 
will never be adopted m the British navy. 
Such expethents may mortify men’s bo- 
dies, but will never reform their mansers. 

Besides, Sir, the speedy aad punctual 

of the scamen’s ie is really 
the most effectual method reserving 
ead impreving the discipline off the navy. 
ee ee 
due time, will alleviate their grievous toils, 
and banish that restless anxiety which. 
now a them a * the service, 
impatient of controul, and desperate in 


‘The argument against such payment, 
Sir, might with ela Be execu 
ed to men in every station of life, whose 

property aifortls them the means of com- 


Papas erate But it is eertamnly more 

just and reasonable to withhold their in- 

comes from the indolent and luxurious 

than from the peor seamen, who earn their 
in the midst of toil and danger. 
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emfusements, surely do not merit severe 
‘animadversion. Their pastimes ere rather 
noisy than intemperate: and men who 
= the greatest part of their lives in la- 
‘Dour and confinement, ought certainly to 
De indo in the uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of their favourite recreations, durin 
the short time of cies Mp obtain. Te 
debar them from their darling amusements 
Isy detaining their pay, would be the 
greatest areely ead discouragement tothe 
service. 

There is nq doubt, héwever, but that 
sdéamen, 95 well as mankind in general, are 
seo much disposed cn, ar and profu- 
fusion. But. the -Bil} before ua is so far 
froth furnishing them with a fresh supply 
to gratefy their appetites, that it wi er 
tend to lessen their excesses, by with- 
@rawing from them the means of extrava- 
gance by their own consent and voluntary 
zot. a 


This will be effected by the clauses 
enabling seamen abroad to remit their 
ils i to their wives dnd families at home, 

affording seamén at home, upon receiv- 
ing their pay, an immediate opportunity 
of remittance to any person in Britaib. 
By these provisions, the principles of 
duty, compassion, gratitude, and justice 
to their families and frieads will be en- 
couraged ; and the Bill, so far from in- 
‘creasing the riot and debauchery of sea- 
men, will produce the contrary effect, by 
afferding them the means of applying ther 
pay to just and worthy purposes which 
might otherwise be dissipated in folly and 
extravagance. 

It has been further observed, Sir, that 
“‘ the keeping the scamen’s wages in ar- 


rmiit me to say, Sir, that an attempt | rear is a necessary tie for retaining them 


to 


regulate men’s appetites by detaining ; in the service; and that if we relinquish 
their property, is altogether repugnant to , this deposit, by the sabes 
the matoral pfinciples of justice and | their wages, the service will be 


ayment of 
etrimented 


egeity : it is inflicting an arbitrary pu- | by frequent desertions.’’ 
nishment 


ps el a and treating the in- 
necentas offenders. It is not only highly 
cruel and unjust, Sir, but it is extremely 
assurd and ridiculous: for however expe- 
dient some may think it to detain their 


Here it is observable, Sir, that this ar- 


| ya doth net deny the cruelty of with- 


olding their wages, but justifies it as a 
necessary cruelty. But I beg leave to 
observe, that whatever effect it may be 


pay, yet no one will venture to say that it | supposed to have in retaining men in the 


% just utterly to deprive them of their | 


wages; and whenever they receive the 
pittance, the predominant appetites will be 
indulged. | 

But I am inclined to believe, Sir, that 
the acts of riot and intemperance charged 
upon our sailors, are greatly exaggerated. 


service after they are entered, it may raise 
the greatest abhorrence against their en- 
tering at all. 

Besides, Sir, until they have continued 
seme time in the service, and are liable to 
forfeit a considerable sum by desertion, 
the practice of detaining their wages can 


A tetle awkward dancing and sportive | have no effect whatever. For while they 


‘folic, which make the chief ¢ 
(VOL. XV. ] | 


their | are young in the service, and have little 
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to forfeit, the sense of the ill-usage th 
are to suffer by the detention of their 
wages, will incite them, at any hazard, to 
desertion. Of this propensity we have the 
strongest confirmation from the authentic 
accounts we have lately received of the 
numerous desertions out of the ships at 
home only. 

There can be no doubt, Sir, but that 
the regular and punctual payment of sea- 
‘men’s wages, aa the privilege of making 
remittances to their wives at home, or, 
upon being paid at home, to any other 
‘persons they think proper, will render the 
service far more grateful than at present, 
to such seamen as gre endowed with the 


least portion of humanity, or feel the least 


concern for their wives and families. 

The establishment of such privileges, 
‘Sir, will likewise be highly agreeable to 
the families and Prictids of all seamen 
whatever; and if we consider how much 
men are under the influence of those with 
whom they are connected, it will mani- 
festly appear, that the Bill proposed would 
remove the principal obstructions and 
aversions, which at present operate against 
their entering into his majesty’s service. 

It: is notorious, Sir, that a great num- 
ber of good seamen have lately refused to 
~ enter into his majesty’s nav oe of 

the uncertainty of being paid their : 
and the dread” as they hve alledged of 
exposing their families, in the mean time, 
‘to beggary and famine. It has likewise 
appeared, Sir, in several instances, that 
five or six prizes have been taken by the 
crews of particular ships, and several pay- 
ments of prize money having been distri- 
buted to them in the course of a year, yet 
Scarce any men were lost by desertion out 
of such ships, though they were all permit- 
ted to go on shore, in companies of 40 or 
50 at a time. 

We may with good reason, Sir, conclude 
from hence, that the keeping of seamen’s 
wages in arrear, prevents a great many of 
the mast sober and serviceable men from 
entering into the royal navy; and that the 
speedy payment of their wages, with other 
indulgences, instead of weakening any 
ties, which at present restrain them, would 
create among them a general fondness for 
the service,and be the most effectual means 
of preventing desertion. 

But as experience, Sir, out-weighs spe- 
culation, this point will be best determin- 
ed by authentic accounts lately taken for 
the whole navy. In these accounts, Sir, 
the desertion from his majesty’s ships for 
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two years under quick payment of sea- 
men’s wages has been compared with the 
desertion for two similar years under slow 
payment. From whence it is evident, 
notwithstanding what the gentleman who 
spoke last has been pleased to advance to 
the contrary, that in the duennium of 
quick payment, when the debt for sea- 
men’s wages was small, desertion was at 
the rate of two out of 236 men per month: 
whereas, in the duenntum of slow payment, 
it was at the rate of two out of 187 men. 
That is, Sir, as mamy deserted out of a 
small number under slow payment, as did 
out of a greater number under quick pay- 
ment. This sufficiently demonstrates, that 
the keeping a large arrear. of their wages 
unpaid, is far from being the proper means 
of retaining seamen in the:service. i 

It has been invidiously insinuated, Sir, 
that “‘in consequence of the provisions 
contained in the proposed Bill, an inereas- 
ed profit will redound to the treasurer of 
the navy, by causing more money to cir- 
culate through his hands, un the 
speedier payment of seamen’s wages.” 

It must give uncommon pain, Sir, to 
feeling minds, to find their most worthy 
acts ascribed to ungenerous motives. 
They, however, who are conversant with 
the course of naval business, know that 
the arrear of seamen’s wages will not be 
brought altogether into the hands’of the 
treasurer of the navy, to be lodged with 
him till demands for it shall arise : on the 
contrary, it is to be received and paid by 
him in such portions, and at such times, as 
shall be appointed by the commissioners 
of the navy; which appointment, accord- 
ing to the established rule, will not be 
made until equal sums are ordered by the 
Admiralty to be immediately put in a re- 
gular course of payment. Besides, Sir, 
the great scope acd tendency of the Bill 
proposed, instead of aiming to detain 
money in the hands of the treasurer of the 
navy, is calculated to facilitate its speedier 
issue, by various new provisions, and the 
removal of many present obstacles: and 
it is demonstrable, that a treasurer of the 
navy would be able to keep much larger 
sums in his hands, ifsuch was his intention, 
under the regulations now subsisting, than 
he could possibly retain by the p 
Bill under present consideration. 

With regard to the general arguments 
advanced against the Bill, they are 5 
weak, that they stand self-confuted ; and 
the general objections to it are so immé- 
terial, that they do not require discyssion. 
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The gentlemen have been pleased to say, 
that it contains no provisions but what the 
lords of the Admiralty have at present 
power to direct.. But I beg leave to ob- 
serve, that it is the business of legislators 
not to trust to what men may do, but to 
direct what they must do; not to leave 
them to their own inclinations, but to pre- 
scribe their duties. 

As a free people, Sir, sound policy di- 
rects us to leave as little discretional 
power as possible in the hands of the offi- 
cers of government—No man can place 
higher confidence in those who at present 
superintend the naval department, or re- 
gard them with greater respect, than my- 
self; but as their power is no more per- 
manent than their Jives, I should think it 
madness to trust the business of the navy 
to their well known discretion and inte- 


One of the gentlemen has confessed, 
that the provision in the act of George 2, 
for the payment of two months in six, -has 
been remitted, as prejudicial to the ser- 
vice. It is needless to examine, Sir, how 
far such payment may be prejudicial; but 
I will be bold to affirm, that they who are 
directed to execute a law, are not to judge 
whether the law is expedicnt or not. We 
do not allow ofa dispensing power in the 
crown, and let us never suffer it to be 
exercised by a subject. Practices of this 
sort are of themselves sufficient to deter- 
mine us in favour of the present Bill, by 
which the duties of the officers in the naval 
department are prudently regulated, and 
‘cabpeaegt ascertained. In few words, 

ir, the Bill seems to be wisely contrived 
to promote the happiness of the seamen, 
the benefit of the service, and the interest 
of the nation in general. : 


The Bill having passed the Commons 
by a considerable majority, it engaged, in 
& particular manner, the attention of the 
Lords, who by divers messages to the 
Commons, desired the attendance of se- 
veral members. These messages being 
taken into consideration, several prece. 
dents were recited: a debate arose about 
their formality, and the House unanimous- 
ly resolved, that a message should be sent 
to the Lords, acquainting them, that the 
Commons, not being sufficiently informed 

what grounds or for what purposes, 
their lordships desired the House would 
give leave to such of their members, as were 
named in the said messages, to attend the 
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a the second reading of the Bill; the 
ommons hoped their lordships would make 
them acquainted with their intention. The 
Lords, in answer to this intimation, gave 
the Commons to understand, that they 
desired the attendance of the members 
mentioned in their messages, that they 
might be examined as witnesses upon the 
second reading of the Bill. This expla-. 
nation being deemed ‘satisfactory, the 
members attended the House of Lords, 
where they were fully examined, as per- 
sons conversant in sea affairs, touching the 
inconveniences which had formerly at- 
tended the sea service, as well as the re- 
medies now proposed ; and the Bill having 
passed through their House, though not 
without warm opposition, was enacted into 
a law by his majesty’s assent. 


Bill for shortening the Duration of Par- 
liaments.*] February 20. Sir John 
Glynne moved, That an Act, made in the 
6th of William and Mary, intituled, * An 
Act for the frequent meeting and calling 
of Parliaments,’ might be read: and the 
same was read accordingly. He also 
moved, That an Act, made in the Ist of 
George the Ist, intituled, ‘ An Act for 
enlarging thetime of continuance of Parlia- 
ments,” sbpentee by an Act, made in the 
6th of William and Mary, intituled, ¢ An 
Act for the frequent meeting and calling 


*« Feb. 8, 1758. Every thing goes smooth « 
ly in parliament; the king of Prussia has 
united all our parties in his support; and the 
Tories have declared, that they will give Mr. 
Pitt unlimited credit for this session: there 
has not been one single division yet upon publie 
points, and | believe will not. 

‘¢ Feb. 24. The House of Commons is stilt 
very unanimous: there was a little popular 
squib let off this week, in a motion of sir John 
Glynne’s, seconded by sir John Philipps, for 
anpual parliaments, It was a very cold scent, 
and put an end to by a division of 190 to 70. 

‘April ¢5. Mr. Pitt gains ground io the 
closet, and yet does not lose it in the public. 
Last week, in the House of Commons, above 
ten millions were granted, and the whole Han~ 
over army taken into British pay, with but 
one single negative, which was Mr. Viner’s. 

‘‘ May 18. Domestic affairs go just as they 
did; the duke of Newcastle and Mir. Pitt jog 
on like man and wife; that is, seldom agree- 
ing, often quarrelling ; but by mutual interest, 
upon the whole, not parting. The latter, [ am 
told, gains ground in the closet; though he 
still keeps his strength in the House, and hig 
popularity in the public ; or, perhaps, because 
ofthat,” Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his 
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of Parliaments,’ might be read: And the 
same. being read accordingly; a motion 
was. made, and the question being put, 
That leave be given to bring in a Bill for 
shortening the Term and Duration, of 
future Parliaments: the House divided, 
Yeas, 74. Noes, 190. So-it passed in the 
negative. — 


Proceedings tn the. Commons onthe: Bill 
o explain and amend the Habeas Corpus 
_ Act.|_ February 21. During the recess 
of parliament, or svon after the beginning 
of the next session, it happened that a 
gentleman was pressed and: confined in. 
the Savoy, whereupon his friends applied 
for a Habeas Corpus. Upon this a ques- 
tion arose, whethcr this writ was to be 
granted or no? It was certainly a.case not 
within the Habeas Corpus Act passed in 
the 31st of Charles the 2nd, because that 
Act, by the preamble, relates only to per- 
sons committed for criminal, or supposed 
ctiminal matters, which this gentleman 
was not; and the granting of a. Habeas. 
Corpus at common law seemed to be pro- 
hibited by the above-mentioned. Act: of 
the preceding session. This question was 
not at that.time determined, because the 
gentleman was discharged by an applica- 


tion to the secretary at war; but it made. 


the defection in the said Act of the 31st 
of Charles the 2nd to be taken notice of, 
and it was. thought to be a defect of the 
most dangerous consequence to the li- 
berty of the subject; therefore this day 
leave was given to bring in a Bill for giving 
a more speedy remedy to the subject upon 
the writ of Habeas Corpus. ie 


March 8. The Bill was presented, read 
a first, and ordered to be read a second 
time; which it was on the 17th, and or- 
dered to be committed ‘to a committee of 
the whole House. April 17, the House 
resolved itself into the said committee, 
and Sir John Cust reported, that they 
had gone through the Bill, and made 
several amendments thereunto, which they 
had:directed him. to report. The report 
being received' next morning, all the 
amendments except one were agreed to; 
after which an amendment was made b 
the House to the Bill, and then the Bill, 
with the amendments, was ordered to be 
ingrossed. On the Monday following the 
Bill was read a third time, passed, and 
sent to the Lords. 


- The following is a copy of the said Bill: 
“© Whereas the writ of Habeas Corpus 
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hath in all times, been. daames.ta be the 
most effectual security for the liberty of: 


-the subject against evary-kind of wrengful- 


air or: restraint: aad —— 
an y in the awarding, or returning. 
sick writ may be attended: with the most 
fatal consequences to the person under 
restraint ; and, by reason of: such delay, 
the relief intended to be. given. may come 
too late for such person to be discharged 
from his restraint, or to receive apy. bene- 
fit from such writ; be it therefore enacted 
by the king’s most excellent majesty by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords spiritual and temporal, and Come 
mons, in this present parliament. assem- 
bled, and by. the authority of the same, 
that: the several provisions which, by.an 
Act made in the 31st year of ai, PETE 
the 2nd, entitled, An Act for the better 
securing the liberty of the subject, eed 
for prevention of imprisonmest 

the seas, are made for the awarding of 
writs:of Habeas Corpus, in’ cases of com- 
mitment or detainer for any criminal, or 
supposed criminal]: matter,. shall, in like 
manner, extend to: all cases where any 
person, not being: committed or detained 
for any criminal or supposed crissioal 
matter, shall be confined or. restrained of 
his or her liberty under. any colour or pre- 
tence whatsoever; and. that, upon oath 
being made by such person:so confined or 
restrained, or by any other on his. or her 
behalf, of any actual; confinement or ré- 
straint, and that such. confinement of re 
straint, to the best of the knowledge and 
belief of the person so applying, is not by: 
virtue of any commitment or detainer for 
any criminal, or supposed criminal matters 
an Habeas Corpus directed to the pesen 
or persons so confining or restrainiog the 
party as aforesaid, shall be awarded and 
granted in the same manner as is directed, 
and under the same penalties: aa are,pro 
vided by the said act, in. the case: of pet- 
soos committed or detained for any ct 
minal, or supposed criminal matter; 
that the person or persons before whom 
the party so confined or restrained 

be brought, by virtue of any Habeas Cor 
pus granted in the vacation time U 
the authority of. this act, may and | 
within three days after the return raade, 
proceed to examine into the facts. con 
tained in such return, and into the causé 
of such confinement or restraint; &" 
thereupon either discharge, or-batl, of Tf 
mand the parties, as the. case shall re- 
quire, and:as to. justice shall appertaim 
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-¢¢ And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that whensoever any writ 
of Habeas Corpus, granted either in term 
or vacation time, on the behalf of asy 
party so confived or restrained without a 
commitment for any criminal, or supposed 
criminal matter, shall be served upon the 
person. so confining or restraining sueh 
party, or shall be left at the place where 
such party shall be so confined or restrain- 


ed, the person so confining or restraining 


such party shall make return of such writ, 
aad bring or cause to be brought the body 
or bodies, according to the command 


thereof, within the respective times limit- 


ed, and under the provisions prescribed by 
the said Act to sheriffs and other officers, 
in, case of. commitment or detainer for cri- 


minal, or supposed. criminal. matters; and: 


every such person neglecting or refusing 
so to make return of such. writ, or to bring 
or cause to. be brought the body. or bo- 


dies, according to. the command. thevcof,. 
within the: times: reapectively. limited, and: 


under the- provisions prescribed by the 
said. Act to sheriffs.and other officers, shall 
be guilty of a caatempt of the court: under 
the seal of which the said: writ of Habeas 
Corpus shall issue; and shall also for the 
first: offence, forfeit to the party. grieved, 
the sum of three hundred pounds, and for 
tha second offence, the sum of. five hun- 
dred pounds. 

‘¢ And be it further enacted: by the au- 
thority aforesaid, That the several penalties 
inflicted by this Act, shall be recovered by 
tha pasty grieved, his or her executors or 
administrators, against: the offender, his. or 
her. executors: or administrators, in like 
manner. as, the penalties inflicted by. the 
said. Act are. ta be recovered. 

' 6 And,. to. the intent that no person 
may pretend: i 
‘any euch writ, be it enacted, That all writs 
of Habeas Corpus, awarded or to be re- 
turned under the authority of. this Act, 
shall-be. marked by the court, or person 
reapectively awarding the same, 1n this 
meaner: ‘¢ By.an Act passed: in the 31st 


“. year of the reign of-king George the. 


“2nd.” And shall also be signed. by 
order of the court, or by the person re- 
ively awarding the same. 

«s And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, That if any action, 
paint, suit, or information, shall be com- 


menced or prosecuted against any person. 


or persons for any offence against this Act, 
the same shall be.commenced within twelve 
calendar months after the time of the of- 
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arance of the import of 


‘tion. 
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fence committed, unlesa the party grieved: 
be then under: confinement or restraint ; 
and if he or she shall be then under cone 
finement or restraint, then within the space 
of twelve calendar months after. the de 
cease of the party so confined or restrain- 
ed, or his.or her delivery from such con- 
finement or restraint, which shall first. 
happen; and such person or persons so 
sued in any court whatsoever, shall and 
may plead the general issue, not guilty,, 
or that he or she owes nothing ; and upon 
any issue joined may give the. special. 
matter in: evidence: And if the plaintiff 
or prosecutor shall become non-suit, or 
forbear further a pdaiest or suffer a: dis-. 
continuance; or if a verdict against; 
him.or her, the defendant shall ecouer his 
or her costs; for which he or she shall. 
have the like remedy as in any case where. 
costs by the law are given to defendants.’* 


The following are the principal Argu- 
ments which were made use of for and 
against the Bill: 


Arguments for the Bill. | 


Sir; however liberty may have boen 
abused by the treachery of pretended pa~ 
triots on one hand, and the Nicentiauauess 
of.an unruly multitude on the other, we 
ought: not therefore to grow cool in our 
concern for this inestimable blessing, which 
is, in some degree, the common end of 
every social institution. ‘There js not a. 
civilized:nation upon earth, which has not 
some kind of provision fo secure the per- 
son and estate of the subject ; at least from. 
the violence and encroachments of others: 
of equal: rank with himself. Where: the 
government is most despotic, slaves are 
not subject to the oppression of any but. 
their own masters. But under a free go- 
vernment, like ours, the laws in defence of 
liberty are various and extensive. In our 
constitution, such laws do not only bind 
the common and lower class of people, but 
every degree and order in the state: so. 
that no man’s: liberty can be legally re- 
strained any farther than the law directs, 
for the welfare and preservation of the 
whole community. | 

In construction of law, we are all com- 
mons alike, and equally entitled to protec- 
Such as do not inherit wealth, are: 
nevertheless heirs to. freedom; and they: 
who have no other property, havea pro- 


‘perty in their aroaitd : indeed such, above- 


all others, may be. thought to have the best. 
title to liberty, since it is the only valuable 
enjoyment to which they can lay claim. 


/ 
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It is essential to liberty, that no man shall 
be obliged to act or suffer, but im con- 
formity to, and by the direction of known 
laws: and indeed all states, of what nature 
ot Origin soever, have necessarily this one 
fundamental principle, that the persons 
and properties of ita subjects are to be 
. free from any wrongful or illegal encroach- 
ment of any other subject. Yet, notwith- 
standing this universally acknowledged 
principle, and though our ancestors have 
established the wisest and moet noble in- 
stitutions for our security, yet we often 
find ourselves reduced to the necessity of 
renewing our claim, and of struggling for 
the recovery of our rights and privileges 
from the hands of usurpation. 

This regs a recurs in the pre- 
sent occasion. e case of one unhappy 
Taan, out of many, who was torn by vio- 
lence from his family, friends, and occu- 
pation, and perplexed with doubts and 

ifficulties on Lis application for a Habeas 
Corpus, has been the means of bringing 
before us the Bill now under considera- 
tion. 

The person, Sir, thus violently deprived 
of his liberty, was seized in order tobe 
forced into military service as a foot sol- 
dier ; under colour of a late act of parlia- 
ment for the speedy and effectual recruit- 
ing of his majesty’s forces: by which cer- 
tain magistrates are authorized and em- 
powered, within their several limits, to 
raise and levy such able-bodied men, as 
did not follow any lawful calling, or had 
not some other lawful and sufficient sup- 
port, to serve his majesty, &c. and to com- 
mit them to close custody till properly 
disposed of; the men so impressed being 
made liable to all the penalties of martial 
law in case of desertion. This act, Sir, 
nevertheless contained a special proviso, 
that every person having any vote in any 
county, city, borough, town, port, or 
place, should not be liable to any such 
compulsion. - 

It will be needless to comment on the 
propriety of this act, which did not pass in 
silence, and without oH ome : @ protest 
of twenty peers is still extant, who ex- 
iy their dissent to it. It will be suf- 

cient for my present purpose to observe, 
that the unhappy person under confine- 
ment was supposed not to be within the 
description of this act, though prosecuted 
with all the rigour imaginable. Being 
without other remedy, he applied for his 
Habeas Corpus, as a writ of right to which 
every subject was entitled. Upon this ap- 
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plication, Sir, a doubt arose concerning 
the construction of the statute of 31 
Charles 2, commonly called the Habeas 
Co Act. 

statute made provision only for the 
relief of the king’s subjects committed for 
criminal or supposed criminal matters; 
and as the prisoner, as well as others con- 
fined by virtue of the Press Act, was free 
from every criminal imputation, it was con- 
tended that he could derive no benefit 
from it. Sothat his innocence, which, ac- 
cording to reason and nature, should plead 
in his behalf became a ground for doubt- 
ing whether he was entitled to that relief 
in law, on which supposed criminals might 
insist. 

In discussing this doubt, Sir, it will be 
necessary to consider, in the first place, 
the extent of the subject’s original claim 
to liberty; and in the next, how far this 
claim is destroyed or abridged by any law 
now in being. To proceed with more 
order and perspicuity, it will be n 
to recur to Magna Charta, the first written 
law which contains a solemn recognition 
and confirmation of those rights and privi- 
leges established by the fundamental or 
common law of the land. 

The most material clause relating to the 
liberty of the subject, is that which fol- 
lows: ‘* No freeman shall be taken or im- 
pon or disseized of his freehold, or 
iberties, or free customs, or be outlawed, 
or exiled, or any other ways destroyed ; 
nor will we pass upon him, or condemn 
him, but by the lawful judgment of his 
peers (that is, his equals), or by the law 
of the land.”” The words of this clause, 
Sir, seem to be very explicit. Neverthe- 
less, by forced construction and misrepre- 
sentation, they were perverted in aid of 
tyranny and usurpation: which put the 
subject under the necessity of obtaining 2 
further explanation and confirmation of 
their rights. 

The advocates for tyranny, in the rei 
of Charles 1, contended that the law of 
land included a new kind of law of their 
own creation, which they called State law; 
and they argued, that by virtue of this law 
the king and his council had a right to im- 
prison the subject, without specifying any 
cause of commitment. Under sanction of 
this diabolical doctrine, Sir, the most 
daring practices were committed. It ts 
well known, that five gentlemen, being 
under imprisonment for not contributing 
their quota to the loan, having brought 
their Habeas Corpus in the King’s-bench, 
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were severally remanded, the court doubt- 
ing whether they were bailable or not. 

hese lawless and unconstitutional pro- 
ceedings, Sir, raised that spirit in the 
House of Commons, to which we probably 
owe the preservation of our inestimable 
rights, and occasioned them to scome to 
‘the following bold and noble Reéolutions, 
which ought never to be forgotten. ‘ That 
no freeman ought to be committed or re- 
strained in prison by the command of the 
king, or privy council, or by any other, 
unless some cause of the commitment, de- 
tainder, or restraint be expressed, for 
which, by law, he ought to be committed, 
detained, or restrained. That the writ of 
Habeas Corpus may not be denied, but 
ought to be granted to every man who is 
committed or detained in prison, or other- 
wise restrained, though by command of 
the king, the privy council, or any other. 
That if any freeman be committed or de- 
tained in prison, or otherwise restrained, 
by the command of the king, the pri 
council, or any other, no cause of suc 
commitment, detainder, or restraint being 
expressed, for which by law he ought to 
be committed, detained, or restrained, and 
that the same be returned upon Habeas 
Corpus granted to the said y, then he 
ought to be delivered or bailed.” 
| These Resolutions, Sir, with many 
others, formed the famous Petition of 
Right, and were the subjects of many cu- 
rious debates between the Lords and 
Commons. . 

In defence of the king’s arbitrary pro- 
ceedings, it was ed by some of the 
Jords and the king’s council, that in crimi- 
nal cases he might commit without pro- 
cess; and that it was hard he should not 
have the power of a common constable, 
atho might commit without process. They 
afirmed, that the king was not obliged to 
express the cause of imprisonment, lest 
some matter of state should by such means 
be disclosed, which might alarm confede- 
rates, and afford them an opportunity of 
a@xcaping the hands of justice. 

insisted farther, Sir, that it was a 
manifest contradiction to say that a part 
imprisoned ought to be delivered or bail- 
ed: for that bailing signified a kind of im- 
prisonment still continued; delivery, a 
total discharge : and they contended, that 
bailing was an act of grace and favour in a 
court of justice, which might be refused. 

To these cobweb arguments, Sir, the 
Commons opposed this solid reply. ‘They 


observed, that by process was understood 
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‘|included the power of constables and all 


inferior magistrates. As to the danger of 
disclosing state secrets, and affording con- 
federates an opportunity of escaping, by 
specifying the cause of imprisonment, they 
very justly took notice, that such dangers 
might be avoided by specifying a general 
cause, such as treason, suspicion of trea- 
son, or felony, without expressing the par- 
ticulars of the offence; which general sug- 

estion, said they, can give no greater 
ight to a confederate, than the very ap- 
prehension and imprisonment of the party 
will convey, without any expression what- 
ever. 

As to bailing, Sir, they remarked, that 
where a commitment was by command of 
the king, or the privy council, it had been 
usual for the judges, out of respect, not to 
set the party free immediately, but to bail 
him to answer what shall be objected 

inst him on the king's behalf: but that 
if any other inferior officer commit a man 
without specifying the cause, they instant- 
ly discharge him. | | 

The brave Commons, Sir, further ob- 
served, that though bailing is an act of 
grace and favour in the court in cases of 

elony and other crimes; that yet, where 
no cause of imprisonment is returned, but 
the command of the king, there is no way 
of discharging such persons by trial, or by 
any other means but by Habeas Corpus: 
and if they should be remanded by the 
court, they might be perpetually impri- 
soned, without any remedy at all; and 
uently, a man who had committed 
no offence, would be in a moye deplorable 
situation than an atrocious offender: as 
the latter would be discharged by a trial 
of course, and the former might remain 
without any hopes of a discharge at all. 

Here, Sir, give me leave to apply this 
argument of the Commons to the present 
case; and to observe, that a man taken 
into custody by virtue of the Press Act, 
will, if excluded the benefit of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, be in a more lamentable con- 
dition than the vilest criminal. Every 
malefactor is certain ofa trial in due course 
of law, whereby he may be discharged ; 
but an impressed man, under the exclu- 
sion before mentioned, may be imprisoned 
for life. 

Every illegal confinement of a man 
against his will, is in reason and law an 
imprisonment. Perhaps a military impri- 
sonment, Sir, is of all others the most se- 
vere and dangerous. It is strange and 
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melancholy to reflect, that in a country, 
we may say the only country, which has 
liberty for its principle, a man shall be 
torn Feat his friends, family, and oocupa- 
tion, transported inte a foreign country, 
rhaps exiled for life, and exposed to all 
Finds of dangers and hardships. It is 
strange, I say, Sir, that a law should exist 
in any country 80 opposite to the avowed 
principle of its constitution: but it is 
stranger still, that a man, who perhaps is 
able to prove that he is net an ebject 
doomed by that Jaw to such severe ser- 
vice, should nevertheless have no oppor- 
tunity of making good his exemption. 
But I perceive, Sir, that I am anticipa- 
ing my arguments, and that my digression 
violates that order which perspicuity re- 
ires. The reasons which I have above 
stated, as offered by the Cemmons, were 
too cogent to be invalidated by the sophis- 
try of the king’s advocates, and themselves 
were too resolute to be frightened at the 
sound of prerogative. . 

It is almost needless to observe, that by 
their wisdom and resolution they prevailed 
on the king to give his royal assent to this 
famoys Petition; which, by that means, 
‘ obtained the form and effect of an act of 
liament. 7 


The subject’s right to liberty, Sir, was 


thus once more fully established ; and the 
sseaning of Magna Charta, was clearly ex- 
plained and settled in the course of this 
contest. The writ of Habeas Corpus was 
allowed to be a writ of sight: and it was 
determined, that upon the return of the 
Habeas Corpus, the party ought to be dis- 
charged, unless some cause of commit- 
ment or detainer was expressed, for which, 
by law, he ought to be committed or re- 
strained; or bailed, where it was doubtful 
whether a legal cause of commitment or 
detainder existed or not. 

Upon this footing, Sir, the law rested 
for some time. The abettors of usurpa- 
tion could no longer controvert the sub- 
ject’s claim to liberty, but they endea- 
youred to evade it. y could not dis- 

te the right, but they contrived to de- 

y the remedy. The party, Sir, to whom 
these writs of Habeas Corpus were direct- 
ed, were not bound to take notice of the 
first, or second, but were punishable only 
in case of disobedience to the third. To 
these affected delays, artifices were added : 
prisoners were removed from one gaol to 
another, so that it was difficult to discover 
them : in short, every method was devised 
to render the prosecution of the Habeas 
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eo as tedious and uncertain as pos- 
sible. 

Our progenitors however did not re- 
main long under the weight of this griev- 
ous oppression. Though these delays and 
artifices were practised in an era which 
was very unfavourable te liberty, yet-they 
had the address to obtain the passing of 
the statute commonly called the Habeas 
Cerpus Act, which is the strangest fer- 
tress of our liberty. 

The title ef this act, Sir, is very ob- 
servable : itis entitled, ** An Act for the 
better securing the liberty of the subject.” 
The preamble likewise is not less remark- 
able. ‘ Whereas (says the Act) great de- 
lays have been made by sheriffs, gaolers, 
and other officers, to whose custedy eny 
of the king’s subjects have been committed 
for criminal or su ‘criminal matters, 
in making returns of writs of Habeas Cor 
pus to them directed, by standing out an 
Alias or Piures, or sometimes more, and 
by other shifts, &c. contrery to their duty 
and the known Jaws ef the land, whereby 
many of the king’s subjects have been, and 
hereafter may be long detained in seg 
npn relict thro, aes = 
more s persons impri- 
soned for iy such criminal or supposed 
criminal matters, be it enacted,” &c._ . 

After this recital, Sir, the statute pro- 
vides, ** That whensoever any person of 
persons sheuld bring any Habeas Corpus, 
directed to any sheriff, gaoler, minister, or 
other person whomsoever, for any person 
in his er their custody, and the said writ 
should be so served on such officer, or left 
at the gaol, such officer, &c. showld (un- 
der the penalty of 100/. for the &rst of- 
fence, and 2001. and incapacity to hold his 
office, for the second) within three days 
after service thereof, unless the commit 
ment were for treason or felony plainly 
and specially expressed in the warrant of 
commitment, upon payment or tender of 
the charges of bringing the prisoner up, 
to be ascertained by the judge or court 
who awarded the writ, and upen secunty 
given for the party’s going back, and not 
escaping, if remanded, make retum ot 
such writ, and bring the body of the party 
so committed or restrained, before the lord 
chancellor, &c. or such other person be- 
fore whom the said writ was made return- 
able, according to the command thereof ; 
and likewise then certify the causes of his 
detainder and imprisonment, unless the 
place of confinement were above twenty 
distant from such court, &c- but af 
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above twenty miles distant, and within one 
hundred, then within ten days; and if 
above one hundred miles, then within 
twenty days, and not longer.” 

_ And the statute, Sir, further provides, 
“¢ That if any person so standing com- 
mitted or detained in vacation time, other 
than persons convict in execution, or any 
one in his behalf, complained to the lord 
chancellor, or lord keeper, or any one of 
his majesty’s justices, either of the one 
bench or the other, or the barons of the 
exchequer, of the degree of the coif, 
the said lord chancellor, &c. ‘or any of 
them (upon view of the copy of the war- 
rant of commitment or detainer, or other- 
wise upon oath made, that such copy was 
denied to be given by the person in whose 
custody the prisoner was detained) are 
authorised and required, under the penalty 
of 500). upon request made in writing by 
such person, or any one on his behalf, at- 
tested and subscribed by two witnesses, 
who were present at the delivery of the 
same, to award a Habeas’ Corpus under 
the seal of the said court whereof he should 
be then one of the judges, to be directed 
to the officer, &c. in whose custody the 
perce shall be, returnable immediately 

fore the lord chancellor, or such jus- 
tice, &c. who should discharge him from 
his imprisonment, taking his recognizance 
for his appearance, unless he should ap- 
pear tobe committed for matters not bail- 
able by law.’’ 

Now, Sir, it is evident, that this act was 
made in affirmance of the subject’s liberty, 
and, as the title imports, for its better se- 
curity. It was not intended to abridge or 
extend any prior right, but to give a more 
speedy remedy for the recovery of a sub- 
sisting and acknowledged right, whenever 
it should chance to be invaded. 

This, therefore, Sir, as a remedial act, 
ought to be construed liberally; so as to 
afford relief in every case which falls with- 
in the mischief intended to be redressed. 
It is true, that the act, considered literally, 
confines the remedy to persons confined 
for criminal, or supposed criminal matters; 
but it is clear, that these words were only 
used to distinguish the Habeas Corpus in- 
tended to be granted by this act, from the 
Habeas Corpus issuing ip civil cases with 
a to persons under confinement for 

t. 


If the construction of this act, Sir, is 
narrowed to its literal sense, it will not 
only be repugnant to the principles of law, 
which establish the rule, that all remedial 
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acts shall be construed beneficially, but it 
will militate against the dictates of the law 
of nature and right reason. It would be 
very strange, Sir, that the act should af- 
ford relief to persons under confinement 
for criminal offences, and at the same. time 
deny that relief to such as shall be con- 
fined without being charged with any of- 
fence at all. A law, Sir, which should 
place innocence in a worse situation than 
guilt, would shock the understanding even 
of a savage. But happily the principles 
of our law do not admit of such barbarous 
interpretation: it is laid down as a funda- 
mental maxim by one of the greatest sages 
that ever adorned the bench of justice, 
that acts of parliament must be construed 


‘in such a manner, that no innocent man 


may receive damage by a literal construc- 
tion: and unless this maxim governs in 
the present case, numbers of innocent men 
taken under the Press Act, though parti- 
ticularly exempted by the words of that act, 
will be deprived of the means of procuring 
a legal discharge, and will thereby suffer 
irreparable damage. 

Besidec, Sir, in construing acts of par- 
liament, we should consider how the law 
stood before the making ofthe act. Be- 
fore the making of the act, all persons 
whatever, not committed for treason or 
felony, &c. had a right to their Habeas 
Corpus; and this act, which, as appears 
by the title, was made for the better secu- 
rity of the subject’s liberty, could not 
mean to lessen the efficacy of a right ex- 
isting by common law; but, as the pream- 
ble states, was only calculated to give x 
more speedy remedy for the recovery of 
those rights which were thereby affirmed. 

Having thus, Sir, examined how far 
the objects under consideration have a 
right to speedy relief from the words of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, expounded ac- 
cording to the legal rules of construction, 
and considered as relative to the common 
law of the land, and antecedent statutes ; 
permit me now to take a view of the Press 
Act, and see whether the subject’s right 
to relief against wrongful imprisonment 
or confinement is thereby defeated or 
abridged. 

This act, Sir, impowers certain magis- 
trates to levy men, with particular excep- 
tions to sucl: as follow lawful callings, or 
havesufficient support, as likewise to voters. 
Now this frame of the act is so far from 
rile any prior right which the sub- 
ject , to this Habeas Corpus, that it 
rather confirms it by implication. Forte © 
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what purpose are those express savings and 
exceptions of the general right to liberty 
to particular persons, such as voters, &c. 
unless such persons have a remedy, and 
' the most speedy one too, of making good 
their exemption. | 

It 19 well known, Sir, that unless they 
have benefit of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
they must be entirely remediless. For if 
they are left to shew their exemption, ac- 
cording tothe dilatory method of proceed- 
ing before that act, they may be deprived 
of all relief: they may be transported 
abroad: as the service is indefinite, they 
may be banished for life: nay, they may 
be cut off with the sword, or perish by va- 
rious modes of destruction. Dreadful ca- 
lamity ! that men who are free by the fun- 
damental Jaws of the land, who are com- 
plimented with freedom by the exemp- 
tion of a particular act, should, neverthe- 
Jess, be inhumanly deprived of a right to 
liberty, so solemnly acknowledged: for 
want of right, and want of remedy, is in 
effect the same thing. - 

The reason, Sir, of extending the bene- 
fit of the Habeas Corpus Act to impressed 
poems is so obvious, that it would 

e unpardonable in me to dwell any 
longer on the. expedience of such exten- 
_ sion: they seem entitled to it both by 
the legal and equitable construction 
of that statute: but as persons of distin- 
guished abilities, and untainted integrity, 
have entertained doubts concerning the 
interpretation of it, it is just that they 
should be removed, and that the statute 
should be explained by public authority, 
0 as to give the intended relief, and direct 
its operation, conformable to its title, 
tor the better security of the subject’s li- 
berty. 

There is no doubt, Sir, but that every 
F.nglishman has a right to the writ of Ha- 
beas Corpus im all cases of confinement 
or restraint. Even in those times ‘when 
the most unjustifiable encroachments were 
made on the liberty of the subject, this 
doctrine was never denied. 

In the 29th year of king Charles 2’s 
reign, Sir, in the very memorable cause 
of the lord Shaftesbury, when he and two 
other lords were committed to the Tower, 
by the House of Peers, for contempt of 
that House, and had obtained a writ of 
Habeas Corpus; the cause of detainder 
was argued at the bar by serjeant May- 
nard, and the king’s attorney and solicitor 
general, in support of the return; but not 
ene of them disputed the earl’s right to 
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the writ: on the contrary, Winnington, 
the solicitor general, admitted in express 
terms, ‘¢ That the Court was obliged in jus- 
tice to grant the Habeas Corpus.” 

As, therefore, there can be no doubt 
concerning the subject’s right to this writ 
at common law, why should he not have 
an opportunity of obtaining the benefit it 
provides, in the most apes and effectual 
manner, agreeably to the Habeas Corpus 
Act of Charles 2?) Why should he be left 
to pursue his remedy in the dilatory : and 
ineffectual method in use before the making 
of that statute ?- 

It is true, Sir, that at the passing of that 
statute the practice of pressing was hap- 
pily unknown. But as the Press Act has 
created a legal cause of imprisonment, 
which did not exist before, and as it con- 
tains exceptions (though perhaps partial 
ones, with respect to some favourite ob- 
jects), itis highly just and reasonable, that 
all persons excepted should, in this case 
particufarlv, have the most speedy opper- 
tunity of pleading their claim to liberty ; 
or the exception in their favour is absurd 
and nugatory, and they may be illegally 
doomed to the loss of freedom, and per- 
haps of life. They are most certainly 
within the mischief intended to be redress- 
ed by that act, and therefore have a right 
to the speedy relief it provides. 

In the Great Charter of our liberties, 
Sir, we find these words, ** We will not deny 
or defer to any man justice or right.” In 
this, and indeed in most instances, to defer 
justice is infact to deny it. To do justice 
is an‘indispensible duty ; the obligation to 
do it speedily, is not less binding. To 
permit a moment’s oppression, is unpat- 
donable injustice. 

In short, Sir, unless the benefit of the 
Habeas Corpus Act is extended to the 
objects in question, the restriction will 
amount to ar2peal of Magna Charta, mn. 
the most essential point now remaining 
with regard to the subject’s liberty. The 
Press Act is of itself sufficiently unfavour- 
able to freedom. It contains odious dis- 
tinctions between voters and non-voters. 
Distinctions unknown to the Great Char- 
ter, that solemn recognition of the funda- 
mental laws of the land—that law, which, 
since the abolition of villainage, declares 
us all treemen alike. 

Let us not, therefore, Sir, extend the 
hardships of the Press Act, by an mhuman 
restriction of a remedial act. Let the 
conservators of the public liberty remem- 
ber the opposition which was made to the 
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passing of that grievous statute, and re- 
collect the protest now extant against it. 
Let them consider that freedom may be 
undermined, as well as stormed; and let 
them be as cautious to guard against the 
silent progress of subtle encroachments, as 
zealous to oppose the bold attempts of vio- 
lent on. 

For my own part, Sir, I think that, 
under the present state of government, 
there is more to be apprehended from arti- 
fice than force: the eer. therefore, in fa- 
vour of liberty, cannot, in my opinion, be 
too plain and positive: and I hope that the 
Bill now before us will pass with general 
unanimity. | 

Arguments against the Bill. 


Sir; it is with the highest reluctance, 
I rise upon this occasion, as I am 
thoroughly apprised how ungrateful an at- 
tempt it must be, to argue in opposition to 
a Bill, which, as the title at least imports, 
is calculated for the further security of the 
subject’s liberty.. Since this Bill has been 
nding, Sir, we have heard nothing but 
the echo of liberty from all quarters. But 
while we follow the sound, let us take care 
we.do not lose the substance. I am as 
anxious for the preservation of this inesti- 
mable blessing as any member here pre- 
sent; but I am persuaded that the san- 
guine patrons of this Bill are mistaken in 
their views, and that the passing it into a 
Jaw, will rather weaken than add strength 
to public freedom. In support of this 
opinion, I shall briefly consider the subject 
on the principles of the law of right rea- 
son, on the grounds of the common law, 
and en the footing of the act of queen 
Anne. 

By the law of reason, Sir, I cannot con- 
ce've 4 right to liberty in individuals, re- 
pugnant tothe good of the whole com- 
munity. Such a particular right, when 
dangerous or destructive to the general 
freedom, would oppose the end of all po- 
litical institutions. Legislative policy, 
Sir, takes in its comprehensive view the 
good of society, not of individuals: it de- 
clares no one free, merely as a man, but 
asacitizen. As men, we are in a state of 
nature; as citizens, we are connected in 
society, and become members of one com- 
monwealth. Therefore, all the rights we 
claim, and all the duties we owe, are in 
our political capacity as citizens, and must 
be considered as relative to the good of the 
whole. Viewed in this light, Sir, it is 
evident that no man whatever can support 
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a claim to liberty inconsistent with the 
public good, however strong his title may 
be which he derives from the law ; yet 
whenever the common welfare requires it, 
he must oe that title, or the ruling 
sabia may legally deprive him of it. 

hus, every citizen’s claim to liberty 
seems to stand on the principles of right 
reason: and I will be bold to insist, that 
the grounds of the common law rest on 
the same foundation. 

It is well known, Sir, that originally the 
subjects of this kingdom had not an equal 
title to freedom. Many were in a state of 
absolute bondage; and the benefit of the 
clause in Magna Charta, quoted by the 
gentleman who spoke last, is expressly 
confined to freemen only. 

But it has been said, that, since the 
abolition of villainage, we are all freemen 
alike. This proposition I shall not con- 
trovert; but I beg leave to dispute the 
inferences which have been drawn from. 
it. It may be necessary’ however to ob- 
serve, that villainage did not necessarily 
imply bondage. Though the tenure was 
servile, yet the person of the tenant was 
often free : and many freemen held under 
the custom of certain manors, by villain 
services, who were not properly villains. 
I mention this, Sir, to rectify a vulgar 
mistake, and to shew, that the state of the 
tenant did not necessarily follow the na- 
ture of the tenure: so that many who held 
in villainage, might nevertheless be enti- 
tled to the benefit of Magna Charta, 
which speaks of freemen onty. 

In determining the rights of such free- 
men, so far as they relate to the present 
question, it may be proper to consider the. 
ancient state of property. The general 
state of property was anciently divided 
into allodial and feudal. The feudal te- 
nants were bound, by the nature of their 
tenure, to do military service, by attend- 
ing their lords personally, or by substitute, 
in the wars. The allodial or free tenures, 
though they were not bound by their te- 
nures to do military service, were never- 
theless obliged, by tax or assessment, to 
contribute towards the defence of the king- 
dom. 

This general obligation, Sir, upon all 
men, is altogether agreeable to the rules 
of the strictest justice. Men enter into 
society in order to be secure and protect- 
ed in their persons and property: and it 
is but just that they should be ready upon 
all occasions, in some shape or other, to 
act in defence of that socicty, from wuence 
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they derive such security and protection. | it are only idle and disorderly persons, 


No man can in conscience desire to be 
protected by the whole, unless he in his 
turn is willing to exert himself for the 
good of the whole. 

. Here permit me to observe, Sir, that 
the fundamental law of the land does, in 
this respect, exactly correspond with the 
,law of reason, which declares that no man 
ean support a claim to liberty in prejudice 
of the public good ; but that he ought to 
resign his right, or may justly be deprived 
ef it, whenever the common safety de- 
mands it. This being the case, upon the 
footing of the law of reason, and the fun- 
damental laws of the kingdom ; allow me 
to consider how far the act of queen 
Anne, commonly called the Press Act, 
deviates from, or opposes, either of these 
established principles. 

Here, Sir, give me leave to insist, that 
the act of queen Anne is strictly founded 
on those rational and legal principles, 
which I have just now stated to this assem+ 
bly. By that act, for the better recruit- 
ing his me land forces and marines, 
** justices of the peace and commissioners 
of the land tax are empowered to meet, 
and any three of them, to raise and levy 
all able-bodied, idle, and disorderly per- 
sons, who cannot, upon examination, 
prove themselves to exercise and industri- 
ously follow some lawful trade or employ- 
ment, or to have substance sufficient for 
their support and maintenance, to serve 
his majesty as soldiers; with an express 
exemption of every one who has a vote 
for member of parliament.” 

Now, Sir, what new hardship does this 
act impose upon the subject? We find, 
that by the law of reason, and the com- 
mon law of the land, every man is bound 
to defend the state, either in his person, 
or by his purse. The act therefore 
obliges no one to do more, than, by the 
fundamentals of the constitution, he is 
compelled to perform. None, by this 
act, are to be pressed into military ser- 
vice, but * such as cannot, upon exami- 
nation, prove themselves to exercise and 
industriously follow some lawful trade or 
employment, or to have substance sufli- 
cient for their support and maintenance.” 
Men under this description are not in a 
capacity to defend the state by means of 
their property, and therefore they are 
reasonably-and lawfully bound to serve 
their country in their persons. 

The act, Sir, seems to be framed with 
extraordinary tenderness, The objects of 


who do not follow some lawful occupation. 
Certainly it is rather a benefit than a 
grievance to the nation to press such men 
into military service, who caanot fail to be 
dangerous to civil society. The cele- 
brated Machiavel tells us, that it is good 
policy to purge the commonwealth of such 
pernicious members. 

As to the express exemption, Sir, in 
favour of voters, I am surprised to hear 
gentlemen, who stand up as advocates for 
liberty, arraign this as an invidious dis- 
tinction. By the law of the land, every 
man who has possessions to a certain va- 
lue, has a right to give his vote for the 
election of members of parliament. He 
is looked upon in the eye of the law asa 
‘man of property; and is therefore en- 
trusted with the privilege of chusing his 
own representative, for the preservation 
and security of such property. 

Had the act indiscriminately subjected 
these men to be ptessed as soldiers, it 
might indeed have been considered as 2!- 
bitrary and oppressive. It would have 
been in fact an open violation of the sub- 
jects’ birthright. For they who, in con- 
struction of law, are deemed men of pro- 
perty, by being pressed into military ser 
vice, might lose their right of appointing 
members of parliament to guard their 
property ; and would consequently be de- 
prived of that share in the government 
which the constitution allots them, by 
means of their representatives. But they 
who have no property, have no injury 
done them. They have not, either in law 
or reason, any share in the administration 
of the government: and the act therefore 
does not deprive them of any privilege. 
The restriction which it lays upon thelr 
liberty, by obliging them to serve as s0l- 
diers, is no restraint. I¢ is what they 
were before liable to by the law of the 
land ; and the act only points out a parti- 
cular mode of enforcing their service, wn 
der particular circumstances. 

As to what the gentleman, who spoke 
last, was pleased to observe, that “ they 
who have no other property, have the 
strongest property in their liberty; I 
admit his doctrine, but I beg leave to 887; 
that he is mistaken in his application of it. 
‘¢ Liberty,”® according to his own definl- 
tion, and I allow it to be a just one, 
“consists in not being obliged to do oF 
suffer any thing, but under the direction 
of known laws.”? Now the objects of the 
Press Act suffer no violation of their li- 
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berty ; since, as I observed before, it com- 

ls them to no other duty whatever, than 
such as they were reasonably and legally 
bound to perform before the making of 
that act. 

To say that a person wrongfully taken, 
contrary to the exceptions of the Press 
Act, has no opportunity of pleading his 
‘exemption, is to misinterpret and misre- 
present the express words of the act. All 
persons taken under the authority of that 
act, are to be examined before the jus- 
tices of the peace and commissioners of 
the land tax, or any three of them; before 
whom, such as are illegally pressed, may 
prove that they are not within the de- 
scription of the act. 

It is plain from the penning of this act, 
that the legislature intended, that such 
examination should be laid before the jus- 
tices of the peace and commissioners of 
the land tax, and no others; and, indeed, 
if appeals were suffered to the superior 
courts of law, the end of the act would be 
entirely frustrated. 

In criminal cases, Sir, it is just to 
grant a Hlabeas Corpus, that the party 
may be admitted to bail till the issue of 
the cause is determined. No one is in- 
jured by this indulgence. But in the case 
of an impressed man, the issue, or point in 
dispute, is personal service ; and if this is 
tobe ascertained in a tedious course of 
litigation, by appeal to the superior courts, 
the occasion for which his service is re- 
quired, may be lost before the issue is de- 
termined. 

I will suppose an instance, Sir, which 
has lately, and probably will often happen : 
I wilt suppose that men are wanted imme- 
diately to go upon an ne Vacate which 
Must owe its success to dispatch in the 
execution. In this case, if every one who 
ls pressed has a right to appeal to the 
King’s-hench, to decide ahetlicr or not he 
18a proper object within the meaning of 
the act, the occasion for which he was 
pressed may, by such delay, be irrecover- 
ably lost, to the irreparable prejudice of 
the state, and ghe decision become totally 
immaterial. 

It therefore shewed great wisdom in the 

islature to leave this point to be deter- 
mined in a summary way, before the jus- 
tices and the commissioners. And I am 
of opinion, that it would be of ill conse- 
ques to the nation, to take this jurisdic- 

on out of their hands. Such is the state 
of the law. Iwill now beg leave, Sir, to 
argue against passing the Bill, upon the 
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footing of particular inconveniences of a 
more private nature, which will attend it. 

It is highly expedient, Sir, in many 
cases, more especially for the sake of 
family government, that persons in subor- 
dinate capacities should be subject to rea- 
sonable confinement, by the goalies of 
those to whom they are under immediate 
subjection, as wives to their husbands, 
children to their parents, and servants to 
their masters. 

If the provisions of the Habeas Corpus 
Act are indiscriminately extended to all 
cases whatever, it may happen that a wife, 
under just restraint lest she should violate 
the honour of her family, may by means 
of this writ, procure her enlargement, and 
throw herself into the arms of a profligate 
adulterer. | 

A daughter likewise, Sir, under the 
same circumstances of restraint, only to 
preserve her from vice and infamy, may, 
by procuring this writ, fatally procure her 
iiberty, and sacrifice herself in marriage 
to some worthless suitor, or prostitute her 
person to feast the appetite of some aban- 
doned gallant. 

A refractory and idle apprentice, Sir, 
who may be also under moderate confine- 
ment, lest he should desert the duties of 
his service, may, by suing out his Habeas 
Corpus, be set at large, and put in a capa- 
city to run away from his master, and to- 
tally to forsake his calling, to which he 
was bound for his future support. 

In all these cases, Sir, and many others 
of the like nature, it is most advisable to 
leave the granting of the Habeas Corpus 
to the discretion of the Court. Should it 
issue in the manner proposed by the Bill 
under present consideration, it might en- 
courage applications with no other view 
than to trouble and harass the parties to 
whom it may be directed, and put them | 
to a needless and unjust expence. 

Besides, Sir, inconveniencies will not 
only arise to private persons, but the pub- 
lic in general may become sufferers by the 
proposed extension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act. I will suppose, that one, on behalf 
of a person on board an infected ship per- 
forming ‘quarantine, should apply for a 
Habeas Corpus under the provisions of 
this act, to procure his friend’s enlarge- 
ment. In such case, the act being posi- 
tive, I know not what could indemnify 
the party, in case of disobedience, in not 
bringing him up; and if he should be 
brought up, the noxious consequence 18 
too obvious to be explained. 
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I must confess, Sir, that in whatever 
Jight I view this Bill, I do not see an 
foundation for passing it. I do not think 
that the particular instance now before 
us, of a man supposed to be illegally im- 
pee contrary to the description of the 

ress Act, has sufficient weight to deter- 
mine the merits of the matter now under 
debate. 
' I could, in this respect, aid the gentle- 
men on the other side of the question, by 
citing a more remarkable instance in the 

erson of one formerly impressed as a sol- 

ier, on account of the meanness of his 
apparel, who afterwards proved an orna- 
ment to the seat of judgment, as lord ehief 
justice of England. But these rare and 
uncommon instances, which may happen 
once in acentury, are not a sufficient war- 
rant for making an alteration in the law, 
which would be productive of so many in- 
conveniences, both of a public and a pri- 
vate nature. 

If they who are entrusted with the exe- 
cution of the Recruiting Act, should now 
and then take persons not liable to be im- 
pressed within the description of that act, 

yet the persons so taken will be generally 
ound to have been rambling at an im- 
proper hour, or to have been in some dis- 
orderly and suspicious circumstances ; 
they are, for the most part, such as are 
dragged out of gaming-houses, or brothels, 
or apprehended in some midnight riot. I 
would not insinuate, however, that because 
they are taken in these circumstances, that 
therefore they are compellable to serve as 
soldiers. However, some in particular 
may be proper objects for such service ; 
yet if they are not described as such in the 
act, they have an unquestionable right to 
exemption. . 

But in such case, Sir, they are not with- 
out remedy: for if they are not within the 
description of the act, they may obtain 
their discharge upon examination before 
the justices of the peace and commissioners 
of the land tax, who are the proper judges 
constituted by the legislature. For these 
reasons, Sir, I am entirely against passing 
the Bill. | 


The Reply was to this effect: 


I must acknowledge, Sir, that the gen- 
tlemen who have spoken in opposition to 
the Bill, have displayed a great deal of 
learning and ingenuity. But I cannot 
forbear observing, that the pains they have 
taken to embellish their arguments, be- 
trays the weakness of their cause: for a 
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profusion of ornament is rather calculated 
to disguise, than illustrate truth. 

However happy they may have been in 
shewing their own talents to advantage, 
they have by no means been fortunate in 
exhibiting a true state of the matter in 
question. They have set out in error, 
and all their specious reasonings, and pro 
found subtleties, have served only to draw 
them a greater distance from the real ob- 
jects of the present enquiry. 

The gentlemen have entered into a great 
deal of abstruse and ancient learning, with 
regard to the subjects original claim to 
liberty at common law: they have talked 
much of the ancient state of property ; and 
told us, that it was formerly divided into 
feudal and allodial: and that in both these 
tenures the tenants were obliged to con- 
tribute towards the defence of the state, 
either in their persons, or by their purse. 

They have been pleased to add like- 
wise, Sir, that this obligation at common 
law, is agreeable to, and conformable with 
the law of right reason, which declares that 
every man ought to be compelled to act 
for the defence of that society from which 
he receives protection and security. 

All these pompous propositions, Sir, I 
may safely admit, without any prejudice to 
the cause I endeavour to support. For I 
hope to make it appear, that the infer- 
ences which the gentlemen have drawn 
from them, are in no degree whatever ap- 
plicable to the point under consideration. 

Pardon me the vanity of observing, Sir, 
that I have taken some pains, as well as 
the gentlemen, to study matters of an- 
tiquity. As they have thought proper to 
have recourse to feudal learning, it will be 
necessary for me likewise to recur to that 
ancient system of policy; and I shall draw 
the materials of my argument from the 
same fountain, though I shall give a dif- 
ferent course to the streams of knowledge. 

These gentlemen have said truly, that 
the feudal tenants were originally bound 
to serve in the wars, either in person, or 
by substitute. But they have not thought 
proper to take notice under what circum- 
stances such service was obligatory, or to 
inform us to what limits it was restrained, 
or to what extent of time it was confined. 
As the gentlemen have declined such ex- 
planations, I beg leave, so far as 1 am able, 
to supply the omissions, and to consider 
the original obligations to military service. 

Here it will be necessary for me to ob- 
serve, that in William the Norman’s time, 
the distinction between feudal and allodial 
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tenants was, in most respects, taken away, 

and all tenures became fcudal. Neverthe- 

less, the distinction, as to some purposes, 

may be said to have remained ; for though 

all tenures were then of a feudal nature, 
et some were held by uncertain, others 
y certain services. 

The uncertain services were performed 
by the tenant’s attending his lord in the 
wars, either in person or by substitute; and 
this attendance was confined to a certain 
number of days, never exceeding forty, 
sometimes twenty, or ten, according tothe 
quantity of his estate. The certain ser- 
vices consisted of a certain sum of money 
set upon the tenant, in proportion to his 
estate, in lieu of military duty: which may 
be considered in the nature of the assess- 
nients upon the allodial tenants. It appears 
therefore, Sir, that anciently all military 
services, whether by tenure or assessment, 
were limited in point of time, and were 
not indefinite as in the case of men taken 
under the Press Act. 

But this is not all. They were not bound 
at that time to serve but in case of a war; 
and by an act of Edward 3, it was provided, 
‘‘ That no man should be distrained or 
urged, against his will, to go out of his 
county.’” Now a state of war in those 
days, was not determined by the king’s 
tebeaieatr or by making an inroad into 

rance, or by any foreign campaign what- 
ever; but by the sudden coming of new 
and strange enemies into the kingdom; 
in which case the courts of justice were 
shut up, and when they were open it was 
deemed a time of peace. 

It is evident from hence, Sir, that the 
subject could formerly be compellable to 
act in the defensive only. This shews 
the weakness of the gentlemen’s arcu- 
ments, and proves them to be no ways ap- 
Pe to the point in question. They 

ave said truly, that, by the ancient law 
of the land, and by the law of right rea- 
son, every man was bound to act for the 
defence of the state from which he derives 
protection : but I have shewn that no one 
was anciently bound to act, but in case of 
am actual invasion, and then only for a 
limited time. 

Now it cannot be pretended, that the 
men taken under the Press Act are with- 
in this predicament. They are taken, ac- 
cording to the ancient defnition, ‘in time 
of full peace, when the courts of justice 
fre open, and every thing quiet in the 
kingdom’; so that as to them, the case 
does not exist, from the gentleman’s own 
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reasoning, wherein the state may lawfully 
demand their service, or forcibly deprive 
them of their hberty. : 

Besides, Sir, impressed men may be 
forced out of their country; they may be 
sent out of the kingdom; nay out of Eu- 
rope. They are liable to setve likewise 
for an indcfinite time ; instead of being li- 
mited to forty days, their service may cone 
tinue for as many years; so that upon the 
whole, every thing that the gentleman has 
said with regard to the law of reason, and 
the ancient law of the land, is totally fo- 
reign to the present consideration. 

Indeed the question at present under 
debate, is not concerning the legality of 
pressing men in general. Though im- 
pressed men were formerly volunteers ; 
and were said to be impressed, because, 
as the word imports, they received ad- 
vance-money, in consideration of their be- 
ing always sieae) for service ; yet the Press 
Act having declared it lawful to force par- 
ticular objects into the service, it does not 
become us to dispute the legality of the 
practice. The sole question now, there- 
fore, is, whether the persons within the 
exceptions of that act, jhave not a right to 
the most speedy remedy for the recovery 
of their liberty, when wrongfully re- 
strained. 

The gentlemen have been pleased to 
say, that suchas are wrongfully taken may 
obtain their discharge upon examination 
before the justices of the peace and com- 
missioncrs of the land tax: and they in- 
sist, that the legislature intended to give 
them a summary jurisdiction without ap- 

eal. 

: But they are unhappily mistaken, both 
in point of law and fact. Every limited 
power does in itself imply an appeal to 
some superior judicatory ; and it is against 
the fundamental principles of our law to 
delegate a power without appeal in the 
first instance. Now the power of the 
commissioners is limited, not discretional : 
and if they exceed their authority by tak- 
ing persons excepted in the act, such per- 
sons are without remedy, if they have not 
the benefit of an appeal : for, in that case, 
the authors of injustice would be the sole 
judges in their own cause. 

It will not be disputed but that several, 
not within the description of the act, have 
been impressed, such as voters, journey- 
men, and others, having sufficient for their 
support: and if they could have obtained 
a discharge from their illegal confinement 
in a summary way before the justices and 
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commissioners, they need not have been ; government is not carried beyond the 
at the great trouble and expence of suing | bounds of justice and discretion; I say, 
out writs of Habeas Corpus. suppose it should sometimes be subject to 
It is manifest, however, that the legisla- | this abuse, is not every remedial process 
ture did not intend to give any such sum- | in all, even in civil cases, liable to the 
mary jurisdiction. It is a maxim in law, | like, if not much greater abuse? And was 
that an act without ibe: baa words, shall | it ever held a sufficient reason against 
not repeal the common law, or any prece- | granting a general: power or right of re- 
dent act. Now the Press Act, Sir, has no | dress, that the exercise of that right might 
negative words, which defeat or abridge | in particular cases be abused, and be ac- 
the right of appeal which the subject | cidentally productive of an inconvenience 
claims at common law, or on the footing | to individuals ? 
of any prior statute. There can be no But, in fact, Sir, these horrid inconve- 
doubt, therefore, that the persons in ques- | nienccs can never arise; and they exist 
tion have a right to their Habeas Corpus | only in the gentlemen’s terrified imagina- 
at common law ; and no valid reasons have | tions: for should the benefit of the Ha 
et been urged, or can, I presume, be of- | beas Corpus be extended in the manner 
ered to shew why they should not be en- | proposed by the Bill, yet wives, daughters, 
titled to it in the speedy manner as pre- | and apprentices, or any others claiming 
scribed by the Habeas Corpus Act. the benefit of it, will not be set at large to 
It is true, that the gentlemen’s fertile | pursue their own corrupt inclinations, but 
imaginations have supposed a case, where | must give security that they will return, 
an expedition may be retarded, and the | in case they are remanded. 
state receive irreparable injury, while per- As to the supposition, that the penalty 
sons impressed are supporting their claim | of the act may be incurred by disobeying 
to exemption in a course of tedious liti- | a writ directed for bringing up a person 
gation upon a Habeas Corpus. But this ; infected out of a ship performing quaran- 
objection, however subtle, is by no means ; tine, or the infection propagated by obey- 
solid; for the real objects of the act, | ing it, it is too jocular to require serious 
that is, ‘idle and disorderly persons, { refutation; for all access to such ship, in 
who have not sufficient for their support,” | order to the service of the writ, is imprac: 
will not be able to bear the expence of | ticable. 
suing a Habeas Corpus; neither will per-; In few words, Sir, unless subjects, re- 
sons in such a mean and indigent condi- | strained of their liberty, have the benefit 
tion, find it possible to get security for | of the Habeas Corpus Acct, all provisions of 
their not escaping (if remanded) as re- | the law in their favour are nugatory 
quired by the Habeas Corpus Act. void ; they remain without that speedy re- 
And they have thought proper to enu- | lief to which every freeman is entitled; 
merate many terrible inconveniences ; and have'no redress for the injury done 
which they apprehend will follow the free | them by illegal confinement, but by action 
Issuing the writ of Habeas Corpus. | of false imprisonment, which in some 
Wives, they say, under reasonable con- | cases will not lie. It cannot be brought 
finement, for the sake of family govern- | by a wife against her husband; and in the 
ment, may be set at large, and cast them- | case of an impressed man, he may be 
selves into the arms of an adulterer: ' knocked on the head before he can pro- 
daughters, they observe, under the same . secute it. Indeed, in most cases, the po- 
circumstances, may obtain their liberty, | verty or subjection of the parties confined, 
and throw themselves away in marriage, | in comparison with the power of the persons 
or fall victims to prostitution ; apprentices ; by whom they are confined, renders it im- 
likewise, they tell us, may gain their free- | practicable or imprudent to commence this 
dom, and run away from their masters. action, which, at last, can only procure da- 
To be sure, Sir, these would be dread- | mages, and not a release from confinement. 
ful accidents ! but, in the name of common | Did no other reasons influence my judg- 
sense, am I, as a member of the public, to ' ment, 1 should think these suflicient, Sity 
be deprived of my right to liberty, because. to justify my concurrence with the friends 
my neighbour may chance to have a sa- : of the Bill: and 1 agree with them, that 
lacious wife, a rampant daughter, or an | the Habeas Corpus Act should be extend- 
unruly apprentice? Suppose the writ of ; ed to every commitment or restraint 0 
Habeas Corpus should now and then be | liberty whatever, but in those cases which 
issued in frivolous cases, and where family | they have properly excepted. 
1 
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This extension, Sir, seems absolutely 
necessary to secure us against the tyrann 
of our fellow subjects, which is, of all 
others, most to be apprehended ; for the 
mild system of government pursued since 
the Revolution, affords less appearance of 
any infringement of liberty, by the crown, 
Or any superior judicatory, than by pri- 
vate persons, and subordinate jurisdic- 


tions. I therefore freely give my assent 
to the Bill. 


Proceedings in the Lords on the Bill to 
explain and amend the Habeas Corpus 
Act*.] May 9. The order of the day 


. * Harpwicke Papers. Debate in the House 
of Lords, May 9, 1758, on the second 
reading of the Bill on the Habeas Cor- 
pus. From the Original, in the hand- 
writing of Dr. Birch. 


Earl of Hardwicke opened the debate, and 
spoke nearly an hour. He urged several ge- 
neral objections to the Bill, reserving himself 
for more particulars to the committee upon it, 
if the Honse should refer it to one. 

That there was no occasion for such a Bill, 
since all the advantages proposed by it were 
already secured by the common law; and that 
the inconveniencies, which would arise from 
it, would be great and extensive, and affect 
both private persons and the judges themselves. 

That the discretion, so much of late the 
subject of exclamation, which is, and has been 
always, exercised by the judges, is not arbi- 
trary, bat merely judging according to law. 

That the manner of subjecting them to the 
penalties prescribed by the Bill, for refusing a 
writ of Habeas Corpus, is vague and uncertain, 
and might involve those in the penalty, who 
had no share in the refusal. 

That the obliging them to issue the writ 
upon the application of any one, who shall 
swear, that another is in custody, would put it 
into the power of a great. number of peuple, 
who, for half'a crown, will be ready to appear 
on such occasions, (as they do to swear them- 
selves creditors of bankrupts, in order to sigo 
their certificates), to force husbands to bring 
up their wives, fathers their daughters, physi- 
cians, &c. lunatics, from the remotest parts of 
his majesty’s dominions at their own expence, 
withont the least satisfaction from the persons 
who make such application, thourh there 
should be found not the least grievance in the 


case. 

That this obligation of producing the party 
confined extends by the Bill even to the islanis 
of Guernsey and Jersey, since the Bill is as 
unlimited as that for the Habeas Corpus in 
1677. . 

That persons even committed for treason and 
felony may, upon an affidavit of their commit- 
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being read, for the second reading of the 
Bill, intituled, «* An Act for giving amore 
speedy remedy to the subject upon the 
writ of Habeas Corpus;” and for the 
Judges to attend: the said Bill was ac- 
cordinely read a second time. And some 

uestions being proposed to be put to the 
Jndges: entries in the Journal of this 
House, of the 9th of April, 1628, 27th of 
Senay and 13th of March, 170+, were 
read. 

After debate ;, it was agreed, “ That 
the Judges be directed to deliver their 
Opinions upon the following Questions : 

‘61, Whether, in cases not within the 


nent, though concealing the cause of it, be 
brought up from the most distant parts at the 
hazard of, and with a view to, a rescue. 

That he had, indeed, long been sensible of 
one defect in the law with respect to the Ha- 
beas Corpus, and wished it to be supplied ; but 
that there was not the least provision for it in 
the present Bill: and that was a power to a 
single judge, during the vacation, to inforce a 
speedy return to a writ of Habeas Curpus 
granted by him. ; ; 

His lordship therefore beep that previ- 
ously to any farther proceedings on the Bill, 
and for the better information of the House 
with regard to the necessity and consequences 
of it, the judges might give their opinions upon 
three questions, which his lordship read; and 
of which the first being put, 

Earl Temple rose, and spoke much and 
warmly of the importance of liberty, and of this 
Bill to the security of it; and regretted, that 
his own ill state of health as well as slender 
abilities would not allow him to do justice to 
the subject. He hoped, that the House would 
not suffer itself to be too much influenced on ° 
such questions by the authority of two lords, 
whose eminence in the knowledge of the law 
he acknowledged ; and he desired still more 
importanately, that it would not depart from 
its own dignity by referring questions to the 
jadges, which their lordships’ ancestors had al - 
ready determined ; and in which those judges 
themselves were interested, and by the deter- 
mination of which they might acquire a power 
formidable to the peers themselves, who might 
suffer by it even for their conduct in that 
House. That he would not take the law from 
the judges as to the main principles of it, any 
more than he would ask the bench of bishops 
about the great outlines of his religion. He 
then desired, that the Journals of the Lords 
concerning the liberty of the subject in the 
years 1628, 1641, 1677, and 1704; the reso- 
lutions of their lordships in 1704, in the case of 
the Aylesbury men, being drawn up by lord 
Somers. 

The Ear! of Hardwicke in his answer, which 
was above an hour long, expressed his great 
astonishment, that the noble lord should oppose 

[3s Mj 
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Act Slst Car. 2, cap. 2, writs of Habeas 
Corpus ad subjiciendum, by the Jaw as it 
now stands, ought to issue of course, or 
upon probable cause verified by affidavit? 

+62, Whether, in cases not within the 


the hearing of the judges, which bad always 
been granted, and, he believed, had never be- 
fore been opposed: but it implied great diffi- 
dence of the merits of the Bill, when the pa- 
trons of it were averse to have any farther 
light given to the House on the subject: and 
that this reluctance to the hearing of the senti- 
ments of the judges was the more extraordi- 
nary in the noble lord, as he had entertained 
the House not only with his own opinion, but 
likewise that of an old and able practitioner 

(Mr. Fazakerley) ig Westminster Hall. That 
he was persuaded, that bis lordship could not 
mean, and did not feel the furce of the reflec- 
tions, which he had thrown out op the judges ; 
since such reflections were as impraper as they 
were undeserved, no body of meu since the 
Revolution being Jess liable to the suspicion of 
corruption or any false bias than they. 

That the consequence of lessening the credit 
of the law, and the character and reputation of 
those intrusted with the execution of it, was 
highly dangerous; since, whatever might be 
the abilities of a minister of state, the public 
safety did not depend upon them, but upon the 
due regard paid to, as well as the just adiminis- 
tration of, the civil authority. 

With regard to the resolutions of the House, 
read from their Journals, the sense of them 
must be determined from a consideration of the 
purposes for which they were made, and the 
circumstances which occasioned them, That 
io the case of the Aylesbury men, when the 
House resolved, that ‘every Englishman, 
‘who is imprisoned by an saroiealy has an 
‘undoubted right, by bis agents or friends, to 
* apply for and obtain a writ of Habeas Corpus, 
* in order to procure his liberty, by due course 
‘of law:’ the last words show, that it was not 
fotended, that he should have his liberty, ualess 

-he should be found intitled ta it by law. 

_ That the resolutions of the parliament in 
1628 must be understood not by the force of 
general expressions, but with a reterence to 
the circumstances of that time, aud the abuses 
of the power of the crown. 

That the resolutions of the Long Parliament, 
which granted an immediate discharge by 
Habeas Corpus, restrained it to the cases of 
commitments by the suppressed courts of star- 
chamber, and of the lord president of York, 
and the marches of Wales, and by the king 
and privy council. 

That the law was the guardian and security 
of the public liberty, and ought to be sacred, 
order to prevent liberty from degenerating inte 
licentivusness: and that no considerable altcra- 
tions vuvlit to be made in the system of it but 
upon evideut pecessity and for most obvious 
wility. 
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said act, such writs of Habeas Corpus, 
by the law as it now stands, may issue ip 
the vacation by fiat from a judge of the 
court of King’s-bench, returnable before 
himself. 


That for bis own part he highly esteemed 
the good opinion of the public, and was alwaye 
desirous to deserve it, though he could not 
wish to gain it by means inconsistent witb his 
judgment and conscience. That as in the great 
offices, which he had had the bononr of hold- 
ing, be had constantly given to his gracious 
master, (who always desired it,) bis sincere 
epinion ; he would not, in his old age, court 
popularity by concurring in avy measare, 
which, however disguised by false colouring, 
he was thoroughly convinced to be really in- 
jurious to the public. 

The Earl of Granville’s speech seemed de- 
signed more for the diversion of the House than 
for delivering his own opinion, much less fur 
inforcing it. His chief topic, in favour of the 
Bill, was the popularity of it, though he ob- 
served, that be should scarce be ed 
with ever having been much biassed by that 
consideration: that the nation being in a great 
fermentation on the subject of it, (and the mere 
unnatural the fermentation, the more denger- 
ous), the House bad better pass the Bill at first 
than at last, since it was likely to be sent ap to 
them every year till they did 803 and that the. 
approach of a new election of parliament would 
force them to do as they had done in the repeal 
of the Jew Bill. . 

Lord Mansfield spoke half an heur, and 
begun with excusing the zeal shewn by many 
persons for the Bill, from their tota) ignorance 
of what it was, and their groundless umagina- 
tion, that liberty was concerned in it, which 
had no more connection with the Bill than with 
the Act of Navigation, or that for encouraging 
the cultivation of madder. That ignerance, in 
subjects of this kind, was extremely pardonable ; 
siuce the knowledge of positive laws required a 
particular study of them, and the greatest ge- 
bius, without such study, could po more be- 
come master of them than of what was con- 
tained in the Japanese history, without under: 
standing the language of the country. 

That the writ of Habeas Corpus was un- 
doubtedly a writ of right, but not a writ of 
course : and that it never had been ted but 
upon a case stated, and shewing the person's 
right, who claimed it, 

That with regard to sume facts said to have 
happened, and some questions reported to have 
been started, in the courtof King’s-bench, he 
denied that the latter had ever existed, for 
which he appealed to the judges ef that court 
then present in the House: and he affirmed, 
tha: the representations, which had been so in- 
dustriously propagated of what had passed ia 
that court, and alluded to in this debate by 
lord Greanviile, had no foundation nor apy at- 
thority but that of meg, who could kaow se- 
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s¢ 3, What effect will the several provi- 
sions prepesed by this Bill, as to the 
awarding, returning, and proceeding upon 
returns to such writs of Habeas Corpus, 
have in practice? and how much will the 
game operate to the benefit or prejudice 
of the subject ? 
| & A, ether, at the common law, and 
before the statute of Habeas Corpus in the 
Slst of kimg Charles 2, any and which of 
the judges could issue a writ of 
Habeas Corpus ad subjiciendum in time 
of Vacation, in all er in what cases parti- 
? 

«< 5. Whether the judges at the common 
law, and before the said statute, were 
beund to issue sueh writ of Habeas Corpus 
ad subjiciendum in time of vacation, upen 
the demand of any person under any re- 
straint? or might they refuse to award 
such writ, if they thought proper ? 

‘6G. Whether the judges, at the com- 
mon lav, and before the said statute, were 
bound to make such writs so issued in time 
of vacation returnable immediate ? and 
eould they enforce obedience to such writ 
jlesued in time of vacation, if the party 
served therewith should neglect or refuse. 
to the same, and by what. means ? 

“7, Whether, if a judge, before the 
eaid statute, should have refused te grant 
the said writ upon the demand of any per- 
son under any restraint, had the subject 
any remedy at law, by action or other- 
wise, against the judge, for such refusal ? 


thing of the matter; for he could fully acquit 
all the practitioners of that court. He put in 
bis claim for doing farther justice to himself ia 
the course of the proceedings’on that Bill; and 
concluded with afirmiog, that in the case of 
the man unjustly impressed, he had taken a 
method for his more speedy relief than that by 
an Ffabeas Corpus; and that the Habeas Cor- 
hed net been refused. 

His lordship; touching apon lord Granville’s 
disavowing popularity, remarked, that his 
lordship would at last have it for his conduet ia 
some points, in which he had neglected is, 
when those points should come to be better un- 
derstood: that the people are indeed often cited 
for opinions and demands, which are far from 
being their own, bat artfully infused into them ; 
that there was an instance of this in @ Bill 
- (that of the Militia) which was demanded in 
their nanse as the only means of saving the 
nation. from foreigners both friends and ene- 
mies, aad.even from the arniy paid by it: and 
yet when they had got this, they so bighly 
disliked it, as to prevent the execution of it by 
rebellion jn several counties; for which a few 
had actually suffered death, and many hundreds 
rad equaily deserved it. 
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ss 8. Whether, in case a writ of Habeas 
Cotpus ad subjiciendum at the common 
law be diteeted to any person, returnable 
immedsaté, such person may not stand out 
an Alias and Pluries Habeas Corpus, be- 
fore due obedience therete ean be regue 
larly enforced by the course of the common 
law ?. : 


“9, Whether the said statute of the 
Sist of king Charles 2, and the several 
provisions therein mdde for the immediate 
awarding and returning the writ of Habeas 
Corpus, extend to the case of any man 
compelled against his will, in time of peace, 
either into the land or sea service, without 
anly cotour of legal authority, or to any 
cases of. imprisonment, detainer, or re- 
straint whatsdever, exeept cases ef cor- 
thitment or detainéer for eriniinal, or sup- 
posed criminal matters ? 

‘¢ 10. Whether, in all cases whatsoever, 
the judges are so bound by the facts set 
forth in the retura to the writ of Habeas 
Corpus, that they cannot coat the 
person: brought up’ before them, although 
it sHould appear most: manifestly to 
judges, by the clearest arid most undoubted 
proof, that such return is falee in fact, and 
that the person so brought up is restrained 
of his liberty by the most unwarrantable 
means, and in Nirect violation of law and 


And thereupon the Lord Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas, having 
conferred with the rest of the judges pre- 


justice 2” 


The Duke of Newcastle urged the motion for 
referring lord Hardwicke’s three questions te 
the judges. _ 

Lord Talbot spoke shortly and temperately | 
for the Bill. 

Lord Denbigh was for the commitment of 
the Bilt, throwing some ridicule upon the law, 
and what had been prodaced from it, as abso-- 
lutely incomprehensible to hith; mentioning 
the hardship of the particular case of an im- 
pressed man at the Savoy, why however was 
soon relieved by a writ of Habeas Corpus from 
a judge, who sent for the captain of the Savoy, 
and obliged him to produce the man. 

Earl Temple seemed, at the close of the 
debate, to deny his having opposed the puttin 
the questions to the judges, ailledging, that hie 
intention was only to oppose such questions as 
had been already determined by the House; 
and ‘that he bud actually prepared some ques- 
tiens, whiol he desired the liberty of putting to 
theua. 

It was then unanimonsly agreed, that lord 
Hardwicke’s and lord Temple’s questions 
should be propused to the judges, who are to 
deliver in their answers on Thursday the 25th 
Instant. | 
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sent, desired that some time might be al- 
lowed them to consider the said questions ; 
and represented, ** That, from the neces- 
sary business of some of the judges, they 
could not possibly consider the said qucs- 
tions so as to be able to deliver their opi- 
nions thereupon in this week.’’ 

Ordered, That the farther consideration 
of the said Bill be adjourned till the first 
Thursday after the approaching recess : 
and that the judges do then attend, to de- 
liver their Opinions seriatim, with their 
Reasons upon the said Questions. 


May 25. The order of the day being 
read, for resuming the adjourned conside- 
ration of the Bill, intitled, “* An Act for 
giving a more speedy remedy to the sub- 
ject upon the writ of Habeas Corpus ;’ 
and for the Judges to attend, to deliver 
their opinions seriatim, with their reasons, 
upon the several questions put to them on 
the 9th instant, upon the second reading of 
the said Bill: 

The Lord Keeper informed the House, 
“That the Judges desired that the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas might 
be heard, to submit a matter to the consi- 
deration of the House, before they pro- 
ceeded to deliver their opinions upon the 
said questions.”? | 
. Whereupon the Lord Chief Justice 
Willes acquainted the House, * That the 
Judges were prepared to give their opi- 
nions upon nine of the ten questions which 
were put to them ; but hoped they should 
be excused answering to the 3rd question, 
for reasons which he suggested to the 
House.”” 

And thereupon the 3rd question was 
waved, by acquiescence of the House. 

Then Mr. ti ustice Noel was heard, upon 
the said several questions, except the 3rd, 
which was waved by the House. And, 

1. Upon the first question, delivered his 
opinion, ‘ That, in cases not within the 
act 3lst Car. 2, writs of Habeas Corpus 
ad subjiciendum, by the law as it now 
stands, ought not to issue of course, but 
upon probable cause verified by affidavit.” 
And gave his reasons, 

2. and 4. Upon the 2nd and 4th ques- 
tions, delivered his opinion, * That at the 
common law, before the statute 31 Car. 
2, no judge could regularly issue a writ of 
Habeas Corpus ad subjiciendum in vaca- 
tion; but, by the law as it now stands, 
upon the practice of the court of King’s- 
bench ever since the said statute, such 
writs may issue in the vacation by a fiat 
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from a judge of the court of King’s-bench, 
returnable before himself, in cases not 
within the said act.”? With his reasons. 

5. Upon the 5th question, delivered his 
opinion, ** That the judges at the common 
law, and before the said statute, were not 
bound to issue such writs of Habeas 
Corpus ad subjiciendum in vacation, upon 
the demand of any person under restraint; 
and might refuse to award such writ, if 
they thought proper, in the time of vaca 
tion.” 

6. Upon the 6th question, delivered his 
Opinion, ‘ That the judges, at the common 
law, and before the said statute, were not 
bound to make such writs, so issued in va- 
cation, returnable immediaté ; and the 
could not enforce obedience to such wnt 
issued in the vacation, if the party served 
therewith should neglect or refuse to obey 
the same.” 

7. Upon the 7th question, delivered his 
Opinion, * That if a judge, before the said 
statute, should have refused to grant the 
said writ upon the demand of any person 
under any restraint, the subject had not 
any remedy at law, by action or otherwise, 
against the judge, for such refusal.”’ 

8. Upon the 8th question, delivered his 
opinion, * That in case a writ of Habeas 
Corpus at the common law had been di- 
rected to any person returnable zmmediate, 
the court always granted an Alias and 
Pluries Habeas Corpus before due obe- 
dience could be enforced ; but, since the 
statute $lst Car. 2, the Alias and Pluries 
have been omitted.” ; 

9. Upon the 9th question, delivered his 
opinion, “ That the statute 31st Car. 2, 
and the provisions therein made, for the 
immediate awarding and returning the 
writ of Habeas Corpus, do not extend to 
the case of any man compelled against his 
will, in time of peace, wither into the land 
or sea service, without any colour of legal 
authority, nor to any cases of imprison- 
ment, detainer, or restraint, except cases 
of commitment for criminal er supposed 
criminal matter.” 

10, Upon the 10th question, delivered 
his opinion, ‘“* That the judges are not in 
all cases whatsoever so bound by the re- 
turn to the writ of Habeas Corpus, that 
they cannot discharge the person brought 
before them, if it should appear most ma- 
nifestly to the judges, by the clearest and 
most undoubted proof, that such return 1s 
false in fact, and that the person so 
brought up is restrained of his liberty by 
the most unwarrantable means, and in d- 
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rect violation of law and justice.” With 
his reasons. 

Then Mr. Justice Wilmot was heard 
upon the said several questions, except the 
$rd, which was waved. And, | 

1. Upon the Ist question, delivered his 
opinion, ‘‘ That in cases not within the 
act 3ist Car. 2, writs of Habeas Corpus 
ad subjiciendum, by the law as it now 
stands, ought not to issue of course, but 
upon probable cause verified by affidavit.” 
And gave his reasons. 

2. Upon the 2nd question, delivered 
his opinion, ‘* That in cases not within 
the act Slst Car. 2, writs of Habeas 

Corpus ad subjiciendum, by the law as it 
now stands, may issue in the vacation by 
fiat from.a judge of the court of King’s- 
-bench, returnable before himself.” 

- 4, Upon the 4th question, delivered his 
opinion, ‘ ‘That after the Restoration, and 
before the statute $lst Car. 2, the chief 
justice, and other judges of the court of 
King’s-bench did, in fact, issue writs of 
Habeas Corpus ad subjiciendum, in time 
of vacation, in criminal cases ; and thinks 
such practice was legal, and warranted by 
the same principles which now support the 
practice of issuing writs in vacation in all 
cases which are not within the 3lst Car. 
2, but thinks there was no settled regular 
practice of issuing writs of Habeas Corpus 
ad subjiciendum in vacation, in any case 
before the statute 3lst Car. 2, at the in- 
stance of a person under restraint.”” With 
his reasons. 

5 Upon the 5th question, delivered his 
opinion, ** That the judges, at the com- 
mon law, and before the said statute, were 
not, nor are now, bound to issue such 
writs of Habeas Corpus in time of vaca- 
tion, upon the demand of any person un- 
der restraint ; and, if they thought proper, 
might, and now may, retuse to issue such 
writs upon the demand of any person un- 
der restraint ; for he thinks a copy of the 
commitment must be produced, or there 
must be some case made, before the judges 
are, or ever were, bound to grant such 
writs at the instance of a person under re- 
straint.” 

6. Upon the 6th question, delivered his 
opinion, “ That the judges, at the com- 
mon law, and before the said statute, were 
not bound to make writs of Habeas Cor- 
pus ad subjiciendum issued in’ vacation 
time returnable immediat2 ; and thinks 
the judges, in time of vacation, cannot 
enforce obedience to any writs of Ha- 
beas Corpus issued in time of vacation, 
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whether they issue in cases within the 
3lst Car. 2, or in cases out of that act, if 
the party served therewith should neglect 
or refuse to obey the same by any means 
whatsoever.”’ | 

7. Upon the 7th question, delivered his 
opinion, ‘“ That if a judge, before the said 
statute, should have refused to grant the 
said writ upon the demand of any person 
under restraint, the subject had no _re- 
medy at law, by action or otherwise, 
against the judge for such refusal.’ 

8. Upon the 8th question, delivered his 
opinion, ** That in case a writ of Habeas 
Corpus ad subjiciendum at the common 
Jaw, and before the statute, had been di- 
rected to any person, returnable zmmediateé, 
such person might have stood out an Alias 
and Pluries Habeas Corpus, before due 
obedience thereto could have been regu- 
larly enforced by the course of the com- 
mon law: but the method of proceeding 
by Alias and Pluries in cases out of the act 
of 31 Car. 2, has been long gone into dis- 
use: and in case a writ of Habeas Corpus 
ad subjiciendum at the common law be 
now directed to any person, returnable 
immediate, he is of opinion, that the court 
would enforce obedience to such writ by 
attachment.” 

9. Upon the 9th question, delivered his _ 
Opinion, ‘* That the said statute of the 
31st of Charles 2, and the several provi- 
sions therein made for the immediate 
awarding and returning the writ of Ha- 
beas Corpus, do not extend to the case of 
any man compelled against his will, in time 
of peace, either into the land or sea ser- 
vice, without any colour of legal authority ; 
or to any cases of imprisonment, detainer, 
or restraint. whatsoever, except cases of 
commitment for criminal or supposed 
criminal matters.” i 

10. Upon the 10th question, delivered 
his opinion, “ That in no cases whatso- 
ever, the judges are so bound by the facts 
set forth in the return to the writ of Ha- 
beas Corpus, that they cannot discharge 
the person brought up before them, if it 
should appear most manifestly to the 
judges, by the clearest and most undoubt- 
ed proof, that such return is false in fact ; 
and that the person so brought up is re- 
strained of his liberty by the most unwar- 
rantable means, and in direct violation of 
law and justice; but by the clearest and 
most undoubted proof he means the ver- 
dict of a jury, or judgment on demurrer, 
or otherwise, in an action for a false re- 
turn: and, in case the facts averred in the 
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retum to a writ of Habeas Corpus are 
sufficient in point of law to justify the re- 
straint, he is of opinion, that the court, or 
judge before whom such writ # returna- 
ble, cannot try the facts averred in such 
return by affidavits in any proceeding 
fted upon the return to the writ of 
Fiabeas Corpus.” With his reasons. 
Then, it being moved to adjourn ; 
Ordered, That the farther considera- 
tion of the said Bill, and hearing the opi- 
nions of the rest of the judges upon the 
said questions, be adjourned till to-mor- 
rew; and the Lerds to be summoned. 


May 26. The order of the day being 
read, fer resuming the na ee consi- 
deration of the Bill, intituled, * An Act 
fer giving a more speedy remedy to the 
subject upon the writ of Habeas Corpus,”’ 

Mr. Justice Bathurst was heard upon 
the said questions. And, 

1. Upon the Ist question, delivered 
his opinion, ‘* That in cases not within 
the words of the act of the Slst of 
Charles 2, writs of Habeas Corpus ad sub- 
jiciendum, by the law as it now stands, 
eught net to issue of course, but upon pre- 
bable causes verified by affidavit.” And 
gave his reasons. 

2.. and 4 Upon the 2nd and 4th ques- 
trons, delivered his opinion, * That at 
common law, and before the 31st Car. 2, 
no judge could regularly issue @ writ of 
Habeas Corpus ad subjiciendum, returna- 
ble before himself, in time of vacation, for 
the purpose of bailing or dischargmg ; but 
‘by the law as it now stands, such writ may 
issue in the vacation, by fiat from a judge 
of the court ef King’s-bench.”? With his 
reasons. 

5. Upon the 5th question, delivered his 
opinion, ** That no judge at the common 
law, and before the said statute, was 
bound to issue such writ of Habeas Cor- 
pus ad subjiciendum in time of vacation, 
upon the demand of any person under re- 
straint; and the judges might refuse te 
award such writ, # they thought proper.” 

6. Upon the 6th question, delivered his 
opinion, ‘¢ That the judges by the com- 
mon law, and before the statute, were not 
bound to make such writ, so issued in 
time of vacation, returnable immediate ; 
and they could not enforce obedience to 
sueh writ issued in time of vacation, if the 
party served therewith refused to obey the 
same.” 

7. Upon the 7th question, delivered his 
opinion, * That the subject had not any 
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nemerys by law or otherwise, against a 
judge for what he did in his judicial capa. 
city before the statute 31 Car. 2.” 

8. Upon the 8th question, delivered his 
ae ‘¢ That at common law, the court 

ways granted an Alias and Piuries Ha- 
beas Corpus before they enforced obedi- 
ence by attachment er otherwise; but 
since the statute of the 31st Car. 2, the 
practice has been in that respect altered.” 

9. Upon the 9th question, delivered his 
opinion, ‘ That the words of the statute 
31 Car. 2, and of the several provisions 
therein made for the immediate awarding 
and returning the writ of Habeas Cerpus, 
do not extend to the case of any man 
compelled against his will, m time of 
peace, either into the land or sea service, 
without any colour or legal authority ; or 
to any cases of imprisonment, detainer, or 
restraint whatsoever, except cases of com- 
mitment for crimmal or crimi- 
nal matter; but fin favour of liberty, the 
judges of the court of King’s-bench have, 
in conformity to that statute, extesded 
the same relief to all cases.” 

10. Upon the 10th question, delivered 
his opinion, “ That the judges are net in 
all cases so bound by the return to the 
writ of Habeas us, that they cannot 
discharge tlie person brought before them, 
in case it manifestly appears to them that 
such return is false, and that the person 
is restrained of his liberty by the most ut- 
warrantable means, and. in direct violation 
of law and justice.”? With his reasone. 

Then Mr. Baron Adams was heard upon 
the said questions. And, 

1. Upon the 1st question, delivered his 
opinion, “ That in cases net within the 
act $1 Car. 2, writs of Habeas Corpus ad 
subjiciendum, by the law as it now stands, 
ought not to issue of course, but apen pro- 
bable cause verified by affidavit.” And 
gave his reasons. 

2. Upon the 2nd question, delivered 
his opinion, * That, in eases not withit 
the said act, by the law as it now stands, 
such writs may issue, in time of vacation, 
by flat from a judge of the court of King’s- 
bench, returnable before himself.’ 

4. Upon the 4th question said, “ That 
it appears to him, that at the common law, 
before the Restoration, the judges: did not 
issue such writs of Habeas Corpus at the 
prayer of the subject in time of vaeation, 
but that it began first to be put in practice 
about that time; yet he cannot say, they 
could not have done it before, as the same 
authority which warranted thei doing it 
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then, would heve warranted it before, 
bad it been thought necessary or expe- 
dient.” ; 

5. Upon the 5th question, delivered his 
opinion, “ That the judges at common 

‘ Jaw,and before the eatd atatute, while no 

such practice was as yet settled and esta- 
blished by ysege, were not bound to issue 
such writs of Habeas Corpus in time of va- 
cation, but apprehends that the judges of 
the court of King’s-bench, upon a case 
properly laid before them, are bound at 
this day, the practice standing confirmed 
and established by so long an usage, to 
isue such writ in the vacation in cases 
not within the said statute.’ With his 
reasons. 
' 6. Upon the 6th question, delivered his 
opinion, ** That as at the common law, and 
before the said statute, the judges were 
not bound to issue such writs of Habeas 
Corpus in the vacation, so they were not 
bound to make it returnable snmediaté, 
nor had any means of enforcing obedience 
to it.’ - 

7. Upon the 7th question, delivered his 
opinion, “* That if a judge, before the said 
ttatute, had refused to grant a writ of Ha- 
beas Corpus, the subject had no remedy 
against the judge for such refusal.”’ 

8. Upon the 8th question, delivered his 
Opinion, “* That in no case a single judge 
could do more than grant an Alias or Plu- 
ties Habeas Corpus; but as to writs issued 
by the court, the court have of late years 
adopted a practice of granting an attach- 
ment to entorce obedience to the first writ.” 

§. Upon the 9th question, delivered his 
opinion, ** That the said statute of 31st of 

king Charles 2, and the several provisions 

therein, do not extend to any cases of im- 

prisonment or restraint whatsoever, except 

Cases 2 criminal or supposed criminal 

. 10. Upon the 10th question, delivered 

his inion, “ That if an action was 
brought for a false return made to an Ha- 
Corpus, and therein the return should 

be falsified by judgment upon verdict, 
rrer, or otherwise, the judges might 
€upon issue an Alias Habeas Corpus, 
end upon that discharge the party; but 

t, in all cases whatsoever, when the 

matter comes before the court, singly 

vpon the return made to the Habeas Cor- 
pus, if that return contains a sufficient and 

Wstifiable cause of restraint, the judges 

must determine upon the cause as it there 

“ppears, and cannot hear any proof in con- 

Kadiction to it; but are so bound by the 
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facts set forth therein, that though they be 
false in fact, and the party in truth restrain- 
ed of his liberty by the most unwarrant- 
able means, and in direct violation of law 
and justice, they cannot discharge him, 
but he is driven to his action.”? With his 
reasons. 

Then Mr. Baron Smythe was heard 
upon the said questions. And, 

J. Upon the lst question, delivered his 
opinion, ‘ That, in cases not within the 
act Slst Car. 2, cap. 2, writs of Habeas 
Corpus ad subjiciendum, by the law as it 

.now stands, ought not to issue of course, 
but upon probable cause verified by affida- 
vit.”? And gave his reasons. 

2. Upon the 2nd question, delivered his 
opinion, “ That in eases not within the 
said act, such writs of Habeas Corpus, by 
the law as it now stands, may issue in the 
vacation, by fiat from a judge of the court 
of Pia Se ench, returnable before him- 
self.” 

4. Upon the 4th question, delivered his 
opinion, “ That, at the common law, and 
before the said statute of the 31st of king 
Charles 2, the judges of the court of King’s 
bench could issue such writs of Habeas 
Corpus in time of vacation, where a pro- 
bable cause was shewn, that the person 
was unjustly imprisoned, or bailable.” 
With his reasons. 

5. Upon the 5th question, delivered his 
opinion, ‘* That at the common law, and 
before the said statute, the judges of the 
court of King’s-bench were bound to issue 
such writs of Habeas Corpus in time of | 
vacation, if a probable cause was shewn, 
but not without.” 

6. Upon the 6th question, delivered his 
opinion, “ That the judges at the common 
law, and before the said statute, were not 
bound to make such writs, so issued in time 
of vacation, returnable immediaté, but 
ought to make them returnable before 
‘themselves, or in court, as would best 
answer the purposes of justice. They 
could not in vacation-time enforce obe- 
dience to such writ; but, if the party 
served therewith should neglect or refuse 
to obey the same, the court of King’s- 
bench, in the next term, could enforce obe- 
dience to such writ by attachment.” 

7. Upon the 7th question, delivered his 
opinion, ‘“ That a judge, before the said 
statute, for his refusal to grant a writ of 
Habeas Corpus, where he ought to have 
granted it, would have been liable to pu- 
nishment, in the same manner as for any 
other breach of his duty.” e 
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8. Upon the 8th question, delivered his 
Opinion, * That, in case such writ of 

abeas Corpus, at the common law, be 
directed to any person returnable imme- 
diaté, such person may'stand out an Alias 
and Pluries, if the party suing out the writ 
chuses to sue out an Alias and Pluries 
Habeas Corpus; but the court will grant 
an attachment for the first disobedience, 
without putting the party to his Alias and 
Pluries.”’ 

9. Upon the 9th question, delivered his 
opinion, ‘¢ That the said statute of the 31st 
of king Charles 2, and the several provi- 
sions therein, do not extend to any cases 
of imprisonment, detainer, or restraint 
whatsoever, except cases of commitment 
for criminal, or supposed criminal mat- 
ters.” 

10. Upon the 10th question, delivered 
his opinion, ** That the judges were so 
bound by the facts set forth in the return 
to the writ of Hubeas Corpus, that they 
cannot enter into proof by affidavits to 
controvert the return, the facts set forth 
in the return can be controverted or con- 
tradicted only by the verdict of a jury.’’ 
With his reasons. 

Then it being moved, ‘ to adjourn the 
consideration of the said Bill till Tuesday 
next: 

Ordered, That the further consideration 
of the said Bill, and hearing the opinions 
of the rest of the judges upon the said 
questions, be adjourned till Tuesday 
next: and the Lords to be summoned; 
and that the Judges do then attend. 


May 30. Theorderof the daybeingread 


for resuming the adjourned consideration of 


the Bill intituled, “ An Act for giving a 
morespeedy remedy tothesubject, upon the 
writ of Habeas Corpus ;’? and for the rest 
of the judges to deliver their opinions upon 
the several questions put to them upon the 
second reading of the said Bill, except the 
third question, which was waved by the 
House: ' ! 

Mr. Baron Legge was heard upon the 
said questions. And, 

1. Upon the Ist question, delivered his 
opinion, ** That, in cases not within the 
act 3lst Car. 2, cap. 2, writs of Habeas 
Corpus ad subjiciendum, by the law as it 
now stands, ought not to issue of course 
but upon probable cause verified by affida- 
vit.” And gave his reasons. 

2. Upon the 2nd question delivered his 
opinion, “ That, in cases not within the 
suid act, such writs of Habeas Corpus, by 
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the Jaw as it now stands, may issue in the 
vacation, by fiat from a judge of the court 
of King’s-bench, returnable before himself.”’ 

4. Upon the 4th question, delivered his 
opinion, ‘ That, at the common law, and 
before the statute of Habeas Corpus in the 
31st of king Charles 2, no judge could re- 
gularly issue a writ of Habeas Corpus ad 
subjiciendum, in time of vacation, in any 
case.”? With his reasons. 

5. Upon the 5th question, delivered his 
opinion, *‘ That the judges, at the com- 
mon law, and before the said statute, were 
not bound to issue such writ of Habeas 
Corpus ad subjiciendum, in time of vaca- 
tion, upon the demand of any person 
under restraint; but might refuse to 
award such writ, if they thought proper.” 

6. Upon the 6th question delivered his 
Opinion, ‘* That the judges, at the com- 
mon law, and before the said statute, were 
not bound to make such writs, issued in 
time of vacation, returnable immediate, 
and could not enforce obedience to such 
writ issued in time of vacation, if the party 
served therewith should neglect or refuse 
to obey the same, by any means.” 

7. Upon the 7th question, delivered his 
opinion, ‘* That if a judge, before the said 
statute, should have refused to grant the 
said writ upon the demand of any person 
under any restraint, the subject had not 
any remedy at law, by action or otherwise 
against the judge for such refusal.” 

8. Upon the 8th question, delivered his 
opinion, ** That in case a writ of Habeas 
Corpus ad subjiciendum, at the common 
law, had been directed to any person, re- 
turnable immediaté, such person might 
have stood out an Alias and Pluries Ha- 
beas Corpus, before due obedience there- 
to could hava been regularly enforced by 
the course of the common law; but as the 
law now stands, the practice has long pre- 
vailed, for the court of King’s-bench to 
enforce the first Habeas Corpus by an at- 
tachment.” 

9. Upon the 9th question, delivered his 
opinion, “* That the said statute of the 
3Ist of king Charles 2, and the several 
provisions therein made for the immediate 
awarding and returning the writ of Habeas 
Corpus, do not extend to the case of any 
man compelled against his will, in time of 
peace, either into the land or sea service, 
without any colour of legal authority; or 
to any cases of imprisonment, dctainer, or 
restraint whatsoever, except cases of com- 
mitment for criminal or supposed criminal 
matters.” 
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10. Upon the 10th question, delivered 
his opinion, ** That the judges are not in 
all cases whatsoever so bound by the facts 
set forth in the return to the writ of Ha- 
beags Corpus, that they cannot discharge 
the person brought up before them, al- 
though it should appear most manifestly 
to the judges, by the clearest and most 
undoubted proof, that such return is false 
in fact; and that the person so brought 
up is restrained of his liberty by the most 
unwarrantable means, and in direct viola- 
tion of law and justice.’’ With his rea: 
sons. 

Then Mr. Justice Clive was heard upon 
the same questions, And, 

1. Upon the 1st question, delivered kis 
opinion, *¢ That, in cases not within the 
act of 3lst Car. 2, writs of Habcas Corpus 
ad subjiciendum, by the law as it now 
stands, ought not to issue of course, but 
upon probable cause verified by atfidavit.”’ 
And gave his reasons. 

Zand 4. Upon the 2nd and 4th qucs- 
tions, delivered his opinion, ** That, at the 
common law, and before the statute 31st 
Car. 2,no judge could regularly issue a 
writ of Habeas Corpus ad subjiciendum in 
time of vacation ; but by the law as it now 
stands, such writs may issue in the vaca- 
tion, by fiat from a judge of the court of 
King’s-bench, returnable before himself.” 
With his reasons. 

5. Upon the 5th question, delivered his 
opinion, * That no judge by the common 
law, and before the said statute wasbound to 
issue such writs of Habeas Corpus ad sub- 
jiciendum in time of vacation upor the de- 
mand of any person under restraint, and 
i judges might refuse to award such 

rit, . 


6. Upon the 6th question, delivered his 
Opinion, ‘* That the judges by the com- 
mon law, and before the said statute, were 
hot bound to make such writs, so issued in 
time of vacation, returnable immediata, 
and they could not enforce obedience to 
Such writ issued in time of vacation, if the 
Party served therewith refused to obey the 
same.’? ° 
_ 7. Upon the 7th question, delivered his 
ae ‘¢ That the subject had not any 
fare by law or otherwise, against a 
- ; ge for what he did in his judicial capa- 

y before the said statute 31st Car. 2.” 
ony; Upon the 8th question, delivered his 

Pinion, ‘* That at common law, the court 
"ays granted an Alias and Pluries Ha- 
;__“Orpus before they enforced obe- 
ence by attachment,” 

sa: 
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9. Upon the 9th question, delivered his 

inion, ** That the words of the statute 
of the 31st Car. 2, and of the several pro- 
visions the:ein made, for the imamediate 
awarding and returning the writ of Habeas 
Corpus, do not extend to the case of any 
man compelled against his will, in tine of 
peace, either into the land or sea service, 
without any colour of legal authority; or 
to any cases of imprisonment, detainer, or 
restraint, whatsoever, except cases of com- 
mitment for criminal or supposed criminal 
matters.”? 

10. Upon the 10th question, delivered 
his opinion, ‘‘ That the judges are not in 
all cases so bound by the return to the 
writ of Habeas Corpus, that they cannot 
discharge the person brought before them, 
in case it manifestly appears to them that 
such return is false, and that the person is 
restrained of his liberty by the most une 
warrantable means, and in direct violation 
of law and justice.” With his reasons. 

Then Mr. Justice Dennison was heard 
upon the said questions. And, 

1. Upon the Ist question, delivered his 
opinion, ‘ That in cases not within the act 
of the 31st of king Charles 2, writs of Ha- 
beas Corpus ad subjiciendum, by the law 
as it now stands, ought not to issue of 
course, but upon | eae cause verified 
by affidavit.” And gave his reasons. 

2. Upon the 2nd question, delivered his 
opinion, “ That, in cases not within the 
said act, such writs of Habeas Corpus, by 
the law as it now stands, may issue in the 
vacation, by fiat from a judge of the court 
of King’s-bench, returnable before him- 
self.” 

4. Upon the 4th question, delivered his 
opinion, * That before the statute of the 
31st of king Charles 2, the judges of the 
court of King’s-bench, by usage, might 
issue a writ of Habeas Corpus ad subjicien- 
dum in time of vacation.”” With his rea- 
sons. 

5. Upon the 5th question, delivered his 
opinion, * That the judges of the court of 
King’s-bench might issue such writs in 
time of vacation, upon probable cause 
proved by affidavits; but the usage was 
not certainly established.” 

6. Upon the 6th question, delivered his 
Opinion, “ That the judges of the court of 
King’s-bench, before the said statute, 
might make such writs returnable either 
immediaté, or in the subsequent term ; but 
could not enforce obedience to such writ 
issued in the vacation; but it might be 
done in the subsequent term.” 

[3 N] 
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_7. Upon the 7th question, delivered his 
opinion, ‘ That if a judge, before the sta- 
tute, should have refused to grant the said 
. writ upon demand, no action would lie 
against him.” - 

8. Upon the 8th question, delivered his 
opinion, ** That, before the said statute, 
the party might stand out an Alias and 
Pluries: but, since the said statute, the 
course hath been to grant an attachment 
without any Alias or Pluries.’’ 

9. Upon the 9th question, delivered his 
opinion, * That the said statute of the 
31st of king Charles 2, and the several pro- 
visions therein made, for the immediate 
awarding and returning the writ of Habeas 
Corpus, do not extend to the case of any 
man compelled against his will, in time of 
peace, either into the land or sea service, 
without any colour of legal authority: or 
to any cases of imprisonment, detainer, 
Or restraint whatsoever, except cases of 
commitment for criminal or supposed cri- 
minal matters.”’ 

10. Upon the 10th question, delivered 
his opinion, ‘* That, in all cases whatso- 
ever, where the return consists of facts 
justitying the taking and detaining by law, 
the judges are so bound by the facts set 
forth in the return to the writ of Habeas 
Corpus, that they cannot discharge the 
person brought up before them upon affi- 
davits to be read in that proceeding, con- 
tradicting the facts contained in the re- 
turn; but, if itshouldappearmost manifestly 
to the court by the clearest and most un- 
doubted proof, either in action or in some 
collateral proceeding, that such return is 
false in fact, and that the person so 
brought up is restrained of his liberty by 
unwarrantable means, and in direct viola- 
tion of law and justice, the prisoner may 
be discharged.” With his reasons. | 

Then the Lord Chief Baron Parker was 
heard upon the said questions. And, 

1. Upon the Ist question, delivered his 
opinion, * That, in cases not within the 
act of the 31st of king Charles 2, writs of 
Habeas Corpus ad subjiciendum, by the 
law as it now stands, ought not to issue of 
course, but upon probable cause verified 
by attidavit.”” And gave his reasons. 

2. Upon the 2nd question, delivered his 
opinion, * That, in cases not within the 
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opinion, ‘* That, before the statute of the 
3ist of king Charles 2, some of the judges 
of the King’s-bench did, in fact, issue writs 
of Habeas Corpus ad subjiciendum in time 
of vacation ; but it does not appear to his 
satisfaction, that there was any certain 
settled practice for issuing writs of Habeas 
Corpus ad subjiciendum in vacation, be- 
fore the statute of the 31st of king Charles 
2, upon the application of a person under 
restraint ; but it has been shewn that,. in 
two instances before the said statute, the 
court disapproved of such practice; and 
he is therefore inclined to think, that the 
judges of the court of King’s-bench could 
not, before the said statute, regularly issue 
a writ of Habeas Corpus ad subjiciendum, 
for the purpose of discharging or bailing 
any person so under restraint as aforesaid, 
though he cannot positively say that they 
could not do so.”’ 

5. Upon the 5th question, delivered his 
opinion, ** That the judges at the common 
law, and before the said statute, were not 
bound to issue such writ of Habeas Corpus 
ad subjiciendum in time of vacation upon 
the demand of any person under restraint, 
but might refuse to award such writ, if a 
La foundation was not laid for it by 
affidavit.?? 

6. Upon the 6th question, delivered his 
opinion, ‘“* That the judges, at the common 
law, and before the said statute, were not 
beund to make writs of Habeas Corpus ad 
subjiciendum, issued in vacation, return- 
able immediaté ; nor could they in time of 
vacation enforce obedience to such writ 
issued in-time. of vacation, if the party 
served therewith should neglect or refuse 
to obey the same, by any means whiatso- 
ever.” 

7. Upon the 7th question, delivered his 
opinion, “ That if a judge, before the said 
statute, should have refused to grant the 
under any said writ, upon the demand of 
any person restraint, the subject bad not 
any remedy at law, by action or otherwise, 
against the judge for such refusal.” 

8. Upon the 8th question, delivered his 
opinion, * ‘hat in case a writ of Habeas 
Corpus ad subjiciendum, at the common 
law, and before the said statute, had been 
directed to any person, returnable goue- 
diaté, such person might have stood out 


act of the 31st of king Charles 2, writs of }an Alias and Pluries Habeas Corpus be- 


Habcas Corpus ad subjiciendum, by the 
law as it now stands, inay issue in vacation, 
by fiat from a judge of the court of 
King’s-bench, returnable before himself.’ 

4. Upon the.4th question, delivered his 


‘ture due obedience thereto could have 
| been regularly enforced by the course o} the 
common law ; but the method of procecd- 
ing by Alias and Pluries Habeas Corpus, 
‘in cases out of the said statute, has been 
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Jong discontinued ; and. in case a writ of 
Habeas Corpus ad subjiciéndum at the 
common law be now directed to any per- 
zon returnable tmmediaté, he thinks that 
the court would enforce obedience to such 
writ by attachment.” 

9. Upon the 9th question, delivered his 
opinion, ‘ That the said statute of the 
Sist of king Charles 2, and the several 
provisions therein made for the immediate 
awarding and returning the writ of Ha- 
beas Corpus, do not extend to the case of 
apy man compelled against his will, in 
time of peace, either into the land or sea 
service, without any colour of Icgal au- 
thority ; or to any cases of imprisonment, 
detainer or restraint whatsoever, except 
cases of commitment for criminal or sup- 
posed criminal ma‘ters.”’ 

10. Upon the 10th question, delivered 
his opinion, ‘“‘ That in no case whatsoever 
the judges are so bound by the facts set 
forth in the return to the writ of Habeas 
Corpus, that they cannot discharge the 
person brought up before them, if it should 
appear most manifestly to the judges, by 
the clearest and most undoubted proof, 
that such return is false in fact, and that 
the person so brought up, is restrained of 
his liberty by the most unwarrantable 
means, and in direct violation of law and 
justice ; but, by the clearest and most 
undoubted proof, he understands the ver- 
dict of ajury, or judgment on demurrer 
or otherwise, in an action for a false re- 
turn; and, in case the facts returned to 
a writ of Habeas Corpus shew a sufficient 
ground in point of law for such restraint, 
he is of opinion, that the court, or judge, 
before whom such a writ is returnable, 
cannot try the facts contained in such re- 
turn by afhdavits.”” With his reasons. 

Then the Lord Chief Justice JF illes was 
heard upon the said questions. And, 

1. Upon the Ist question, delivered his 
opinion, * That, in cases not within the 
act $list Car. 2, writs of Habeas Corpus 
ad subjiciendum, by the law as it now 
stands, ought not to issue of course, but 
upon probable cause verified by afhdavit.”’ 
And gave his reasons. 

2. Upon the 2d question, delivered his 
opinion, “¢ That, in cases not within the 
said act, such writs of Habeas Corpus, by 
the law as it now stands, may issue in the 
vacation, by fiat from a judge of the court 
of King’s-bench, returnable before . him- 
self.” 

4. Upon the 4th question, delivered his 
opiaion, * ‘That, at the common law, and 
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before the statute of the $lst of king 
Charles 2, none of the judzes could regu- 
larly issue an Habeas Corpus ad subjicien- 
dum in time of vacation, in any case what- 
soever.”? With his reasons. 

5. Upon the 5th question, delivered his 
opinion, “* That the judges, at the com- 
nion law, and before the said statute, were 
not bound to issue such writs of Habeas 
Corpus ad subjiciendum in time of vaca- 
tion, upon the demand of any person 
under restraint; but that they might re- 
fuse to award such writ, if they thought 
proper.” 

6. Upon the 6th question, delivered hig 
opinion, “ That the judges, at the com- 
mon law, before the said statute, were not 
bound to make such writs, so issued in 
time of vacation, returnable zmmediaté ; 
and that they could not enforce obedience 
to such writs issued in time of vacation, 
if the party served therewith should neg- 
lect or refuse to obey the same, by any 
means whatsoever, before the next term.” 

7. Upon the 7th question, delivered his 
opinion, ‘ That if a judge, before the 
said statute, should have retused to grant 
the satd writ upon the demand of any per- 
son under any restraint, the subject had 
not any remedy at law, by action or 
otherwise, against the judge for such re- 
fusal.?? | 

8. Upon the 8th question, delivered his 
opinion, “ That, in‘case a Habeas Corpus 
ad subjiciendum, at the common law, had 
been directed to any person, returnable 
tmmediaté, such person might stand out 
an Alias and Pluries Habeas Corpus be- 
fore due obedienee thereto could be re- 
gularly entorced by the course of the com- 
mon law.”’ ; 

9. Upon the 9th question, delivered his 
opinion, “ That the words of the'statute 
of the 31st Car. 2, and the several provi- 
sions therein made for the immediate 
awarding and returning the writ of Habeas 
Corpus, do not extend to the case of any 
man compelled against his will, in time of 
peace, either into the land or sea service, 
without any colour of legal authority ; nor 
to any cases of imprisonment, detainer, 
or restraint, except cases of commitment 
for criminal or supposed criminal mat- 
ters.”” 

_ 10. Upon the 10th question, delivered 
his opinion, * That the judges are not in 
all cases whatsoever so bound by the facts 
set forth in the return te the writ of Ha- 
beas Corpus, that they cannot discharge 
the person brought up before them, 
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though it should appear most manifestly 
to them, by the clearest and most un- 
doubted proof, that such return is false in 
fact, and that the person so brought up is 
restrained of his liberty by the most un- 
warrantable means, and in direct violation 
of law and justice.” With his reasons. 

Then it was proposed, “ That the 
following Question be put to the Judges ;”” 
viz. 

‘© Whether, if a writ of Habeas Corpus 
ad subjiciendum at the common law be 

plied for, either in term or vacation 
time, by the friend or agent, and on the 
behalf of any person under actual confine- 
ment or restraint; and if the person so 
applying should make an affidavit of such 
confinement or restraint, and that he be- 
lieves the same not to be by virtue of an 
commitment for criminal or supposed cri- 
minal matter, but should declare, that he 
could give no other material information 
relative thereunto; would such an affidavit, 
as the law now stands, be a proper proba- 
ble cause for the awarding of the said writ 
of Habeas Corpus? And would the court, 
or judge, be bound immediately to award 
the same as awrit of right? Or would the 
court, or judge, be bound to refuse the 
same upon such affidavit only? Or is it in 
such case entirely left to the discretion of 
the court, or judge, to grant the said writ 
of Habeas Corpus to one person upon 
such affidavit, and refuse it to another 
upon such affidavit, if they shall so think 

t.” 

And the same being objected to: after 
debate ; the question was put, “* Whether 
the said question shall be put to the 
Judges?’ 1t was resolved in the nega- 
tive. 

“< Dissentient. 

‘1. Because the case stated in this 
question tends to ascertain the nature, de- 
gree, and extent, of that dangerous dis- 
cretion now contended for, in awarding 
writs of Habeas Corpus ad subjiciendum, 
to which discretion no bounds, by the 
terms of.the opinions delivered by the 
Judges, are as yet set. And this matter is 
not stated in any other of the questions 
proposed to them; nor doth it appear by 
any of their answers, whether this precise 
case, exactly the same as that required by 
the Bill under deliberation, be, or be not, 
in their opinion, as the law now stands, a 
proper probable cause for the awarding of 
the writ aforesaid. | 
_ €2. Because one of the principal rea- 
sons urged in the debate, for not allowing 
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this question to be proposed to the Judges, 
was, that the asking it implied an imputa- 
tion upon them, by supposing they would 
grant it to one person, and refuse it to 
another on the same case; whereas, the 
question is not, whether they would, but 
whether by law they could, exercise such 
a discretion; and it is of importance to 
ascertain whether, in their opinion, the 
character and credibility of the person ap- 
plying upon oath for the writ can and 
ought to determine the judge in the exer- 
cise of that discretion. 

«¢ 3. Because there is great reason to 
believe that, if this question had been suf- 
fered to be put, it might have appeared, 
that an actual'confinement or restraint, 
verified in the manner stated in the ques- 
tion and Bill, is, by the law as it now 
stands, a sufficient cause for the granting 
the said writ ; and, consequently, that the 
provisions contained in this Bill to enforce 
the awarding it, and a speedy obedience 
in the return thereto, are agreeable to the 
fundamental principles of law and justice, 
and essentially necessary to the freedom 
of the subject. TEeMPLe, C. P.S.” 


Notice was taken of some words that 
assed in the debate, between the lord 
yttelton and earl Temple. And there- 

upon the said lords (being required thereto 
by the House) severally declared upon 
their honour, ** That they would not pur- 
sue any farther resentment upon occasion 
of the words that had passed between 
them.” 

Then it being moved, ‘ That the far- 
ther consideration of the said Bill be ad- 
journed till Thursday next :”? after short 
debate; ordered, That the farther consi- 
deration of the said Bill be adjourned till 
Friday next; and the Lords to be sum- 
moned. 


Protest against refusing to commit the 
said Bill.| June 2. The order of the day 
being read, for resuming the adjourned 
consideration of the Bill, intituled, “ An 
Act for giving a more speedy remedy to 
the subject upon the writ of Habeas Cor- 

us:”? it was moved, “ To commit the 

Bill.”? . Which being objected to: after 

long debate thereupon, the question was 

put, “ Whether the said Bill shall be com- 

mitted ?’? It was resolved in the negative. 
+s Dissentient, 

“© 1, Because, until some effectual and 
speedy remedy be provided, by a new law, 
for the awarding and returning of writs of 
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Fiabeas Corpus ad subjiciendum, in cases 
not within the statute of $l1st Car. 2, the 
subject may, in many instances, be op- 
pressed and deprived of his liberty without 
the possibility of redress; that remedy 
which our ancestors have wisely provided 
and enforced by statute, for the immediate 
relief of the guilty, being denied to the in- 
nocent. . 

‘* 2. Because the subject is left under 
the most perplexing and grievous incer- 
tainties of various hinds: which appears 
from the contradictory opinions and rea- 
suns delivered by the J udges in answer to 
some of the questions stated to them; 
all which reasons, whereupon their opi- 
nions were founded, they did unanimously 
desire leave to decline giving in writing to 
the House, whereby it would have ap- 
peared that some of the judges conceived 
that the practice of awarding writs of 
Habeas Corpus in vacation time was 
founded upon ancient precedents and prin- 
ciples of law; without which support, it 
was held, that no practice of judges within 
time of memory was powerful enough to 
establish a law ; while others, denying any 
such principle and law to have ever exist- 
ed, and not admitting the force of such 
precedents, maintained such practice, since 
the statute was sufficient to give that usage 
the stamp of law. Others again contend- 
ed strongly, that neither the one nor the 
other opinion could be supported ; but that 
the practice was well justified by an equit- 
able construction of the statute; which 
was opposed by others, who thought that 
such practice might well be introduced 
upon the plan of the statute by analogy. 

rom all which variety of notions, not 
only the legality of this practice, but the 
unanimity of opinion which regularly 
ought to result from uniformity of prin- 
ciples, may well be questioned, since the 
same conclusion cannot fairly or safely be 
deduced from clashing and discordant 
preniises. 

** 3. Because it is now become of indis- 
pensable necessity to define with precision, 
what shall be deemed a probable cause, 
wader which the judges at all times shall 
be bound to issue the writs aforesaid, that 
they may not, in bad times, under words 
of so alarming a latitude, assume an arbi- 
trary discretion, destructive of the per- 
sonal liberty of the subject, in manifest vio- 
lation of the ancient known common law 
of the land, confirmed by Magna Charta, 
and declared by the strongest, clearest, 
ead most unanimous resolutions of both 
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Houses of Parliament (hereby referred to) 
made in different ages, upon two solemn 
occasions, with the assistance of the ablest 
and most eminent lawyers and statesmen ; 
and because the general doctrines and 
opinions laid down in the course of this de- 
bate, that neither a judge, nor the court, 
are bound to grant this great remedial writ 
to the subject, upon proof of actual con- 
finement, verified by affidavit, are not supe-, 
ported by any single determination of any 
one court of justice, and are directly re- 
pugnant to the reason and genius of the 
aw of this free country. 


“* Commons Journal, $ Aprilis 1628. — 

‘¢ Resolved, upon question, that the writ 
of Habeas Corpus may not be denied, but 
ought to be granted to every man that is | 
committed or detained in prison, or other- 
wise restrained, though it be by the come. 
mand of the king, the privy council, or 
any other, he praying the same, without 
one negative.” 

‘¢ Lords Journal, 9 Aprilis 1628. 

«* Mr. Selden, who was manager with 
sir Dudley Digges, Mr. Lyttelton, and sir 
Edward Coke, speaking in the name of the 
House of Commons, says, Now, my lords, 
if any man be so imprisoned by any such 
command, or otherwise, in any prison 
wheresoever, through England, and de- 
sire, either by himself, or by any other in 
his behalf, this writ of Habeas Corpus for 
the purpose, in the court of King’s-bench, 
the writ is to be granted to him, and ought 
not to be denied him, no otherwise than 
any ordinary original writ in the Chancery, 
or other common process of law, may be 
denied ; which, amongst other things, the 
House of Commons hath also resolved, 
upon mature deliberation ; and I was com. 
manded to let your lordships know so 
much.” 


“‘ Lords Journal, 27th Feb. 1'704. 

_ _& The twelve Judges present. 

‘“‘ Resolved, that every Englishman, 
who is imprisoned by any authority what- 
soever, has an undoubted right, by his 
agents or friends, to apply for and obtain 
a writ of Habeas Corpus, in order to pro- 
cure his liberty by due course of law.’ 


‘¢ Lords Journal, 13 Martii, 1704. 

“‘ Report of a Representation to the 
queen, In which are contained the follow- 
Ing words ; Viz. 

‘“‘It has ever been allowed by the 
known common law, it is the right of 
every subject under restraint, upon de- 


mand, to have his writ of Habeas Corpus; 
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and thereupon to be brought before some 
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Lord Hardwicke then moved, That the 


proper court, where it may be examined ; judges do prepare a Bill to extend the 


whether he be detained for a lawful cause. 
‘Tempe, C. P. S.” — 
Ordered that the said Bill be rejected.* 


* Heads of Objections to the Bill for ex- 
. tending the Habeas Corpus Act: from 
the Notes of lord Hardwicke’s Speeches. 


1st, The principle on which it was originally 
proposed. 

2nd, The utility of the provisions contained 
Yn it. 

Principle changed its shape in the progress 
of it. First was, that the Hab. Corp. Act in- 
eluded all cases of restraint, but that the judges 
had unwarrantably narrowed it. This was 
soon deserted, the Bill sent up is enacting not 
declaratory. 

The next ground was, that the Hub. Corp. 
Act only extended to cases of criminal com- 
mitment; but in cases at common law, the 
judges ot B. R. could not legally grant the 
writs in vacation; and here was a defect in 
the law. 

Another ground taken up was, that, by com- 
mon law, a writ of Hab. Corp. ought to be 
granted of course, without laying before the 
court any probable cause, but that the judges 
had practised otherwise in violation of the sub- 
jects liberty. 

Both these grounds appeared strange to me, 
who bad been a diligent attender of West. Hall, 
and presided in the two great ceurts which have 
the principal jurisdiction in these writs for 23 
years. 

A writ of right it is, but then the party must 
shew the court, that there is some probable 

ound of justice in his case, and where is the 

ardship of this? If the law was otherwise, 
the Hab. Corp. Act (that bulwark of liberty) 
had restrained our liberty, instead of enlarging 
it. For, in the first place, it excepts all com- 
mitments for treason or felouy, which were 
certainly within the common law before, -as 
Jaid down by the friends of this Bill. 

In the next place, it obliges the party, in all 
other criminal cases, to produce to the court a 
copy of the commitment, or an affidavit that it 
was not delivered on demand. That is in the 
nature of a probable cause, to shew whether 
the party is entitled to relief. 

What does the present Bill do? It obliges 
the judges, under penalties, to award the writ, 
upon an affidavit being laid before them of 
actual restraint. 

Let us consider what may be the operation 
in practice of this material clause in the Bill, 
and how it will affect the crown and subjects of 
England. 

Whether all pressed men, either for the sea 
or land service, will not be entitled to such 
writs if they go of course. . 

. Whether all persons imprisoned for debt will 
not likewise be eutitled to them? and hence 


power of granting writs of Habeas Corpus 
ad subjiciendum in vacation time, in cases 
not within the statute 31st Car. 2, cap. 2, 


may arise endless vexation to creditors, an! 
danger of escapes. 

Whether all cases of private restraint wil 
not be equally within this Bill, as of course 
too. 

Whether some species of these persons may 
not be put in a worse condition than they are at 
present? Ifthey neglect to apply for two terms 
under this Bill, they are precluded from ap- 
plying in vacation time; but at common law 
they may certainly do it. 

What will be the effect of the provision 
where the penalties are made to incur op leav- 
ing the writ vot with the person confining, but 
at the place where the party is confined. 

Wiil not the direction in the Bill, that the 
judge shall, in three days, determine the facts 
contained in the return, without giving him 
power tu.adjourn the case if’ it appears doubttul 
or difficult into court, be lodging too great an 
authority in the hands of a single judge? In 
many cases, it will be impossible to settle 2 
proper returh to the writ in three days. Whe- 
ther, according to this Bill, the spplication for 
the writ may not be made éotics guoties, be- 
fore every judge, both in court and out of it, 
to the endless vexation of the party against 
whom the complaint is made ? 

2nd Resn. of the House of C. 1627. 

That the writ of Hab. Corp. may sot be de 
nied, but ought to be granted to every man, &c. 

The whole subject matter of this proceeding, 
was the exorbitant power exercised by the 
king or the privy council, of committing with- 
out assigning any cause, 

All the resolutions relate to this point, and 
not to writs at large; in construction they 
must all be coupled together. 

The proceeding upon the resolutions shews, 
that the sense of the House must not be taken 
te any of them singly, but from the final 

ct. 

The Lords came to some resolutions on the 
great point of personal liberty, in which they 
did not agree entirely with the Commons ; cot- 
ferences were held upon them between the twe 
Houses ; the Petition of Right was framed out 
of both, and that is confined to the question of 
arbitrary commitments by the king aad coun- 
cil. When the Star-chamber aud other illegal 
courts were abolished in 1640, there is a special 
clause in that Bill, that every person so cone 
fined shall have his writ upon demand, and 8 
proviso, that the act is only meant to extend to 
these courts; this implics, that in other cases, 
a Habeas Corpus was not a writ of course. 

But, admitting that the resolution is to be 
understood in its latitude, is the vote of oue 
House of Parliament to make the law? i 

In the Lords’ Resolution of 1704, the parti- 
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to all the judges of his majesty’s courts at 
Westminster, and to provide for the issuing 
of process in vacation time to compel obe- 
dience to such writs* ; and that, in pre- 
paring such bill, the judges do take into 
consideration, whether, in any and what 


cular point it was applied to, was the House of 
Commons punishing the counsel and solicitor 
of the Aylesbury men, for moving the writs of 
Hab. Corp. They did not mean to lay down 
all the ingredients {or entitling the party to the 
writ. 
The words, ‘ by due course of law,’ go to the 
whole of the Resolutions. 

~The Commons, at the conference on this 
subject, allow that the prisoner has a right of 
application, provided it be made to the proper 
place and in the proper manner; that takes in 
the probable cause as part of the proper manner. 

Tie Commous meant, that application could 
only be made in cases of privilege to their 
House ; the Lords contended, that in cases where 
the subject had a right to maintain in another 
place, the king’s courts were open; the ingre- 
dients of the writ were on both sides vut of the 
question. 

Cannot agree to this Bill at the expence of 
condemning all the courts of justice for 150 
years past, nor of taking away from the king’s 
judges the power of judging according to law. 
It is admitted, they must have that power in 
the material part, discharging, bailing, or re- 
manding. No jealousy can lie against the 
judges in cases between party and party; the 
Hab. Cor. Act, Car. 2ii wisely drew tbe line, 
aud by providing for criminal cases, where 
temptation might lie, left private ones to the 
o'd rules of Jaw. 

If the objections of inconvenience should be 
thoaght not to have much weight, can show 
the inutility and futility of this Bill. It con- 
cludes in no essential object, only requiring the 
judge to discharge, or bail, or remand. It is 
all the power the most corrupt judge can wish 
for, there is no final end, no obligation for re- 
lef of the subject. One of the judges said very 
justly, the judge who would refuse the writ in 
@ proper case, would equally refuse to buil or 
discharge the party, in a case where he ought 
to do oue or the other. The whole of this Bill 
Is magno opere nihil agere, and as it is incapa- 
ble of being amended, am clearly for rejecting 
it, 


* The Hon. Horace Walpole to the Hon. 
Henry Seymour Conway. Arlington 
Street, June 4, 1758. 


© The Habeas Corpus is finished, but only 
for this year. Lord Temple threatened to re- 
new it the next ; on which lord Hardwicke took 
the part of proposing to order the Judges to 
prepare a Biil for extending the power of yrant- 
ey the writ in vacation to all the judges. 
‘This prevented a division; though lord ‘hem- 


’ The Salaries of the Judges augmented. 
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cases, it may be proper to make provision, _ 
that the truth of the facts contained in the 
return to a writ of Habeas Corpus may be 
controverted by affidavits or traverse, and 
so far as it shall appear to be proper, that 
clauses be inserted for that purpose ; and 
that the Judges do Jay such Bill before this 
House in the beginning of the next session 
of parliament. Which was ordered. 


The King’s Message respecting a Vote 
of Credit.} June 6. Mr. Secretary Pitt 
presented the following Message from his 
majesty to the Commons : 

“GEORGE ft. , 

‘¢ His majesty, relying onthe experienced 
zeal and affection of his faithful Conia 
and considering, that, in this critical con- 
juncture, emergencies may arise which 
may be of the utmost importance, and be 
attended with the most pernicious conse- 
share if proper means should not imme- 

lately be applied to prevent or defeat 
them, is desirous, that this House will en- 
able him to defray any extraordinary ex- 
pences of the war, incurred or to be in- 
curred, for the service of the year 1758; 
and to take all such measures as may be 
necessary to disappoint or defeat any en- 
terprizes or designs of his enemies, and as 
the exigency of affairs may require. 

“G. RR.” 


In consequence of this Message, the 
Commons voted the sum of 801,0004. for 
the purpose therein expressed. | 


The Salaries of the Judges augmented.] 
June 16.. A motion was made, and the 
baer being put, That an humble Ad- 

ress be presented to his majesty, to re- 
present, that the Salaries of most of the 
Judges in his majesty’s superior courts of 
justice in that kingdom, are inadequate to 
the dignity and importance of their offices; 
and therefore to beseech his majesty, that 
he will be graciously pleased to advance 


ple, who protested alone t’other day, bad a 
flaming protest ready, which was to have been 
signed by nearthirty. They sat last night til 
past nine. Lord Mansfield spoke admirably 
for two hours and twenty-five minutes. Ex- 
cept lord Ravensworth and the duke of New- 
castle, whose meaning the first never knows . 
himself, and the latter’s nobody else, all who 
spoke, spoke well: they were lord Temple, 
lord Talbot, lord Bruce, and lord Stanhope, tor ; : 
lord Morton, lord Hardwicke, and lord Mans- 
field against the Bill. The duke of Grafton 
has resigned.” Lord Orlord’s Works, vol. 5, 
Pp. 50, 
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resolved in the affirmative. 


The King’s Speech at the Close of the 
Sesston.*] June 20. His majesty being 
indisposed, the Lords Commissioners closed 
the session with the following Speech to 


both Houses: 
Lords and Gentlemen, 


66 

“We have received the king’s com- 
mands, upon this occasion, to assure you, 
that his majesty has the deepest sense of the 
good affections demonstrated 
by his parliament, throughout the whole 
he zeal which 
you have shewn for his majesty’s real 

onour and interest in all parts, your ear- 
nestness to surmount every difficulty, and 
your ardour to carry on the war with the ut- 
most vigour, in order to a safe and honour- 
able peace, must convince all the world, 
that the ancient spirit of the British nation 


loyalty an 


course of this session. 


is still subsisting in its full force. 


ee 


* “ Never, surely had an sovereign more 

Ne conduct of his 
ministers, and the spirit of his people. The 
whole nation reposed the most unbounded con- 
fidence in the courage and discretion, as well 


reason to be pleased with t 


as in the integrity of Mr. Pitt, who seemed 
eager upon prosecuting the war, with such 
vigour and activity as appeared almost unex. 
ampled in the annals of Great Britain. New 
levies were made, new ships put in commission, 
fresh expeditions undertaken, and fresh con- 
quests projected. Such was the credit of the 
administration, that people subscribed to the 
Xoverninent loans with surprising eagerness. 
Ab unusual spirit of enterprise and resolution 
seemed to inspire all the individuals that con- 
stituted the army and navy; and the passion 
for military fame diffused’ itself through all 
rauks in the civil department of life, even to the 
very dregs of the populace: such a remarkeble 
change from indolence to activity, from indit- 
ference to zeal, from timorous caution to fear- 
Jess execution, was effected by the influence 
aud example of an intelligent and intrepid mi- 
nister, who, chagrined at the inactivity and 
disgraces of the preceding campaign, had, on 
a very solemn occasion, lately declared his be- 
lief, that there was a determined resolution, 
both in the naval and military commanders, 
against any vigorous exertion of the national 
power in the service of the country,” Sniollett. 
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any sum, not exceeding 11,450/. to be ap- 
plied in augmentation of the salaries of 
such judges, and in such proportiens as 
his majesty in his great wisdom shall think 
fit, for the present year; and to assure his 
majesty, that this House will make good 
the same to his majesty:? The House 
divided, Yeas, 58. Noes, 3. So it was 


‘‘ His majesty has also commanded uy 
to acquaint you, that he has taken all such 
measures, as have appeared to be most 
conducive to answer your public spirited 
views and wishes. Through your assist- 
ance, and by the blessing of God upon the 
conduct and bravery of the combined 
army, his majesty has been enabled not 
only to deliver his dominions in Germany 
from the oppressions and devastations of 
the French, but to push our advantages on 
this side the Rhine. 

‘* His majesty has cemented the union 
between him and his good brother the kin 
of Prussia, by new engagements, with 
which you have been already fully ac. 
quainted. 

* Our fleets and armies are now actu: 
ally employed in such expeditions, as ap- 
peared likely to annoy the enemy in the 
most sensible manner; to promote the 
welfare and prosperity of these kingdoms; 
and particularly to preserve our rights and 

ossessions in America; and to make 

rance feel our. just weight and real 
strength in those parts, his majesty trusts 
in the Divine Providence, that they may 
be blessed with such success, as will most 
effectually tend to these great and -desira- 
ble ends. 


** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“‘ We are particularly commanded by 
the king, to return you his thanks for 
those ample supplies, which you have so 
freely and unanimously given. His ma- 
jesty grieves for the burdens of his people; 
but your readiness in supporting the war 
is the most probable means the sooner to 
deliver you from it. You may be assured, 
that nothing will be wanting, on his ma- 
jesty’s part, to secure the most frugal 
management. 


‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘‘ His majesty has directed us to repeat 
his recommendation to you, to promote 
harmony and good agreement amongst his 
faithful subjects ; and to make the upright- 


ness and purity of his intentions and mea- 


sures rightly understood. Exert your- 
selves in maintaining the peace and good 
order of the country, by enforcing obedi- 
ence to the laws and lawful authority; 
and by making the people sensible, how 
much they hurt their own true interest by 
the contrary practice. 

“For their sakes, the king has com- 
manded us to press this upon you; for 
their true interest and happiness are his 
majcsty’s great and constant object.” 
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The Parliament was then prorogued to 
the 3d of August; and was afterwards 
further prorogued to the 23d of November. 


SIXTH SESSION 
OF THE 
ELEVENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The King’s Speech on Opening the Ses- 
Sion.*] November 23, 1758. ‘The Scs- 
sion was opened by Commission with the 
following Speech delivered by the Lord 
Keeper Henley: . 


«¢ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

«¢ In pursuance of the authority given to 
us by his majesty’s commission under the 
great seal, amongst other things,.to de- 
clare the causes of his holding this parlia- 
ment, his majesty has been graciously 
pleased to direct us to assure you, that he 
always receives the highest satisfaction in 
being able to lay befure you any events 
that may promote the honour and interest 
of his kingdoms. 

‘¢ That, in consequence of your advice, 
and enabled by that assistance which you 
unanimously gave him, his majesty has ex- 
erted his endeavours to carry on the wer 
in the most vigorous manner in order to 
that desirable end, always to be wished, a 
safe and honourable peace. It has pleased 
the Divine Providence to bless his ma- 
jesty’s measures and arms with success in 
several parts; and to make our enemies 
feel, that the strength of Great Britain is 
not to be provoked with impunity. 

‘© We have it also in command from his 
majesty to acquaint you, that the conquest 
of the strong fortress of Louisbourg, with 
the islands of Cape Breton and St. Jolin, 
the taking of Frontenac, of the highest 
importance to our operations in North 
America, and the reduction of Senegal, 
cannot fail to bring great distress upon 
the French commerce and colonies; and 
in proportion to procure great advantages 
to our own. That nation has also been 
made sensible, that, whilst their forces are 


* «© The Parliament was opened by commis- 
sion. Universal approbation of all that has, 
and of all that will be done. The king of 
Prussia’s victories worth all we have given, 
and those he will gain, worth all we shall give. 
Thus this country seems to think at present,” 
Dodington’s Diary. _ . 

[VOL, XV] 


The King’s Speech on Opening the Session. 
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sent forth to invade and ravage the domi- 
nions of their neighbours, their own coasts 
are not inaccessible to his majesty’s fleets 
and armies. This they have experienced in 
the demolition of their works at Cherburg, 
erected at a great expencc, with a parti- 
cular view to annoy this country; and in 
the loss of a great number of ships and 
vessels. But no treatment, however inju- 
rious to his majesty, could tempt him to 
make retaliation on the innocent subjects 
of that crown. 

© In Germany, his majesty’s good bro- 
ther the king of Prussia, and prince Fer- 
dinand of Brunswick, have found full em- 
ployment for the armies of France and her 
confederates ; from which our operations, 
both by sea and in America, have derived 
the most evident advantage. Their suc- 
cesses, owing, under God, to their ‘able 
conduct and the bravery of his majesty’s 
troops and those of his allies, have been 
signal and glorious. 

‘‘ His majesty has further commanded 
us to observe to you, that the common 
cause of liberty and independency Is still 
making noble and vigorous efforts against 
the unnatural union formed to oppress it 
that the commerce of his subjects, the 
source of our riches, has, by the vigilant 
protection received from his majesty’s 
fleet, flourished in a manner not to be pa- 
ralleled during such troubles. In this state 
of things, his majesty, in his wisdom, thinks 
it unnecessary to use many words to per- 
suade you to bear up against all difficule 
ties, effectually to stand by and defend his 
majesty; vigorously to support the king 
of Prussia, and the rest of his majesty’s al- 
lies; and to exert yourselves to reduce 
our enemies to equitable terms of accom- 
modation. 

<¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

ss The uncommon extent of this war, in 
different parts, occasions it to be uncom- 
monly expensive. This his majesty has 
ordered us to declare to you, that he sin- 
cerely laments, and feels deeply for the 
burdens of his people. The several esti- 
timates are ordered to be laid before you; 
and his majesty desires only such supplies, 
as shall be requisite to push the war with 
advantage, and be adequate to the neces- 
sary serviccs. — 

«© My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

“‘ His majesty has, in the last place, 
graciously commanded us to assure you, 
that he takes so much satisfaction in that 
good harmony which subsists amongst his 
faithful subjects, that it is morg proper for 
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him now to thank you for it, than to re- 
peat his exhortations to it. This union, 
necessary at all times, is more especially 
so in such critical conjunctures; and his 
majesty doubts not, but the good effects 
we have found from it, will be the strong- 
est motives to you to pursue it.” 


The Lords’ Address of Thanks.) A 
motion being made for an Address to his 
majesty, the following was agreed to with- 
out opposition : 

' & Most Gracious Sovereign ; 

“We, your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal in parliament assembled, beg 
leave to approach your throne, with hearts 
full of that duty and affection to your sa- 


cred person and government which become 


the most faithful subjects to the best of 
kings. : 

‘© That constant regard and attention 
which your majesty has shewn to the ho- 
nour and interest of your kingdoms, have 
filled our minds with the most grateful 
sentiments: and we see with real satisfac- 
tion those active and vigilant efforts which 
your majesty in your great wisdom has 
made to carry on the war with vigour, in 
order. to the desirable end which. we all 
wish, a safe and honourable peace. 

<¢ Justiee and good policy required that 
our enemies should feel how dangerous it 
is for them to provoke the spirit and 
strength of the British nation. We ac- 
knowledge, with becoming thankfulness, 
the goodness of the Divine Providence, in 
having crowned your majesty’s measures 
and arms with success in several parts; 
and we joyfully congratulate your ma- 
jesty on the conquest of the strong fortress 
of Louisburg, with the islands of Cape Bre- 
ton and St. John, the taking of Frontenac, 
and the reduction of Senegal. The high 
importance of these successes is apparent, 
in the reputation thereby acquired to your 
majesty’s arms, and in thie distress they 
cannot fail to bring upon the French com. 
merce and colonies, as well as in the hap- 
py effects procured to those of Great 
Britain. 

“ We have seen, with the warmest emo- 
tions of resentment, the exorbitant de- 
vastations committed by the armies of 
France upon the dominions of your ma- 
jesty and those of your allies in Germany. 

‘hey must now have experienced how 
much, in consequence of their unbounded 
ambition to invade their neighbours, their 
ewn coasts are exposed, in the demolition 
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of their expensive works at Cherbourg, 
particularly intended for the annoyance ef 
this country, and in the loss of so many 
ships and vesscls, as well privateers as 
others, in their ports. At the same time, 
we cannot sufficiently admire your majes- 
ty’s magnanimity and moderation, in not 
having hitherto retaliated on the innocent 
subjects of that crown the injurious 
treatment which you have received. 

‘© We have a just sense of the real ad- 
vantages derived to the operations of 
Great Britain in particular, as well as to 
the common cause in general, from the 
wise conduct of the king of Prussia and 
prince Ferdinand of Brunswick: their 
great abilities, and the bravery of your 
majesty’s troops and those of your allies, 
have been sigoally conspicuous in the suc- 
cesses with which they have been attended, 
and must be acknowledged by all Europe. 

‘‘ Nothing can possibly be of greater 
national importance than the navigation 
and commerce of your subjects; and we 
return your majesty our dutiful thanks, 
for that protection and security which 
they have received from your royal care 
in the disposition of your fleet, to which 
their present flourishing condition 1s so 
much owing. The stagnation of our ene- 
mies trade, and the taking and destroying 
so many of their capital ships of war, 
ought in this view to be reckoned amongst 
the most happy events. 

‘¢ Permit us to declare our grateful 
sense of that paternal tenderness which 
your majesty has expressed for the bur- 
dens of your people. We receive from 
thence the strongest encouragement to ad- 
here the more firmly to the cause of the 
Protestant religion and public liberty, 
against any unnatural union formed to op- 
press it, In this just cause we will, to 
our utmost, effectually stand by and de- 
fend your majesty, support the king of 
Prussia and the rest of your allies, and vi- 
gorously exert ourselves to reduce our 
enemies to equitable terms of accomme- 
dation. 

“ Our duty and fidelity to your majes- 
ty, and our zeal for the Protestant suc 
cession in your royal family, are uniform 
and unalterable; our prayers for the pro- 
longation of your precious life, and ausp!- 
cious reign over us, are sincere and fer- 
vent; and we beg leave to give your mas 
jesty the strongest assurances, that no- 
thing shall be wanting, on our part, to 1m 
prove union and good harmony amongst 


all your subjects, for promoting and s¢- 
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- curing these interesting and essential ob- 
jects.” 


"The King’s Answer.] To which Ad- 


dress his majesty returned this Answer: 
«© My Lords; 

«*T return you my hearty thanks, for 
this very dutiful and affectionate Address. 
The satisfaction which you express in my 
measures, and the zeal you shew for my 
honour and support, the true interest of 
my kingdoms, and the assistance of m 
allies, as well as for pursuing the war with 
vigour, are highly acceptable to me: they 
cannot fail to produce the best effects in 
the present conjuncture.” 


The Commons’? Address of Thanks.] 
The Commons being returned to their 
own House, the following Address, 
moved for by lord Middleton, was agreed 
to nem. con. 

‘6 Most Gracious Sovereign; 

“We your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great 
Britain, in parliament assembled, return 
your majesty our most sincere and hearty 
thanks for the Speech delivered by your 
majesty’s command, to both Houses of 
Parliament. 

“We beg leave to congratulate your 
majesty, with hearts full of the most un- 
feigned joy, upon the many signal suc- 
cesses, with which it has pleased Divine 
Providence to bless your majesty’s mea- 
sures and arms in several parts of the 
world; particularly in the important con- 
quest ot the strong fortress of Louisbourg, 
with the islands of Cape Breton and St. 
John ; the taking of Frontenac, so essen- 
tial to our operations in North America ; 
the reduction of the valuable settlement of 
Senegal; the total demolition of the har- 
bour and works of Cherbourg, erected at 
so great expence by the enemy, with a 

icular view to annoy this country ; 
and the destruction of the shipping and 
privateers in the ports of France. 

‘Your majesty’s faithful Cemmons 
feel, with the highest satisfaction, how 
greatly these events redound to the ho- 
Nour and interests of your majesty’s king- 
doms, to the upholding the reputation of 
the British arms, and to the maintaining 
and extending the glories of your majes- 
ty’s reign. 

‘© We have the most lively sense of the 
happy consequences (under God) of your 
majesty’s wisdom in the powerful exer- 
tion of the naval force of these kingdoms, 
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to the annoyance and distress of the fleets, 
trade, and navigation of France, whilst the 
commerce of Great Britain flourishes 
in full protection and security; and, at 
the same time, of your majesty’s justice 
and magnanimity, in steadily supporting 

our allies, and in carrying on with vigour, 
in all parts, this arduous and necessary 
war. 

<< Tt iswith joyand admiration we see the 
glorious efforts made in Germany, by your 
majesty’s great ally the king of Prussia, 
and those made by prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, seconded by the valour of 
your majesty’s troops, and those of your 
allies; and that full employment has 
thereby been given to all the armies of 
France, and of her confederates: from 
which, our operations, both by sea and in 
America, have received the most evident 
and important advantages. 

‘¢ Permit us to assure your majesty, that 

our faithful Commons, justly animated 
in defence of the rights of your majesty’s 
crown, and of the Protestant religion, and 
the common cause of liberty and inde- 
pendency, against the dangerous union, 
which hath been formed te oppress them, 
will bear up against all difficulties, and 
exert themselves to the utmost, by grant- 
ing to your majesty such supplies as shall 
be necessary, effectually to stand by, and 
defend your majesty, and vigorously to 
support the king of Prussia, and the rest of 
your majesty’s allies; firmly relying on the 
wisdom and goodness of your majcsty, that 
the same will be applied, in the properest 
manner, to push the war with advantage, 
and to reduce the enemy to equitable 
terms of a safe, honourable, and lasting 

eace. 

‘We beg leave, also, to express our 
most grateful sense of the paternal satis- 
faction your majesty takes, in that good 
harmony, which subsists amongst your 
faithful subjects; and ef your majesty’s 
gracious acceptance of the universal zeal 
and affection of your people; whichsalutary 
union hath enabled us so effectually to 
exert our strength abroad, and hath pre- 
served, at home, tranquillity, safety, and 
public credit ; and we trust, that the con- 
tinuance of the same truly national spirit 
will, by the blessing of God, be attended 
with the like happy effects for the future.”’ 


The King’s Answer.] His majesty re- 
turned this Answer: 
ss Gentlemen, 


¢¢ J return you my thanks for your duti- 
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ful and affectionate Address; and for this 
fresh mark of your unanimous zeal in de- 
fence of me and my crown, and of my good 
brother the king of Prussia, and the rest 
of my allies——You may depend on my 
constant endeavours for the preservation 
of my kingdoms, their trade, and colo- 
nies; and for the liberties of Europe.” 


The Thanks of the Commons given to 
Aamiral Boscawen.| December 12. The 


Speaker, in pursuance of a Resolution of 


the House, addressed himself to admiral 


Boscawen, and gave him the Thanks of 


the House, as he stood in his place, in the 
following terms: 

‘¢ Admiral Boscawen; the House have 
unanimously resolved, that their Thanks 
should be given to you for the services you 
have done to your king and country in 
North America; and it ismy duty to con- 
vey their Thanks to you. 

‘¢ ] wish I could do it in a manner suit- 
able to the occasion, and as they ought to 
be given to you, now standing in your 
place, as a member of this House. 

‘¢ But were I able to enumerate and set 
forth, in the best manner, the great and 
extensive advantages. accruing to this na- 
tion from the conquest of Louisbourg, 
with the islands of Cape Breton and St. 
John, I could only exhibit a repetition of 
what has already been, and is, the genuine 
and uniform sense and language ot every 
part of the kingdom. 

«¢ Therr joy too has been equal to their 
sentiments upon this interesting event; 
and in their sentiments and joy they have 
carried their gratitude also to you, Sir, as 
a principal instrument in these most im- 
portant acquisitions. 

‘¢ You are now, therefore, receiving the 
acknowledgments of the people, only in a 
more solemn way—by the voice, the ge- 
neral voice, of their representatives in par- 
liament—the most honourable fame that 
any man can arrive at, in this, or any other 
country. It is, on these occasions, a na- 
tional honour, from a free people ; ever cau- 
tiously to be conferred, in order to be the 
more esteemed—to be the greater reward ; 
and which ought to be reserved for the most 
signal services to the state, and the most 
approved merit in them; such as this 
Flouse has usually, and very lately, made 
their objects of public thanks. 

‘* ‘Lhe use, i am persuaded, vou will 
make of this just testimony, and high re- 
ward of your services and merit, will be 
te preserving in your mind a lasting im- 
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pression of what the Commons of Great 
Britain are now tendering to you, and ina 
constant continuance of the Zeal and ar- 
dour for the glory of your king and coun- 
try, which you have made to deserve it. 

‘¢ In obedience to the commands of the 
House I do, with great pleasure to my- 
self, give you the Thanke of the House,’ 
for the services you have done to your 
king and country in North America.” 


Upon which Admiral Boscawen said, 


‘¢ Mr. Speaker; I am happy in having 
been able to do my duty: but have not 
words to express my sense of the distin- 
guishing reward, that has been conferred 
upon me by this House : nor can I enough 
thank you, Sir, for the polite and elegant 
manner in which you have been pleased 
to convey to me the resolution of the 


House.’’ 
1759. 


Supplies granied.] The parliament 
roceeded to the great work of the supply. 
he two committees in the House of Com- 

mons were immediately established, and 
continued by adjournments to the month 
of May, by the 23rd day of which all their 
resolutions were taken. They voted 
60,000 men, including 14,845 marines, for 
the service of the ensuing year; and for 
the operations by land, a body of troops 
amounting to 52,543 effective men, besides 
the auxiliaries of Hanover, Hesse, Bruns- 
wick, Saxe-Gotha, and Buckebourg, to 
the number of 50,000, and five battalions 
on the Irish establishment, in actual ser- 
vice in America and Africa. For the 
maintenance of the 60,000 men employed 
in the seaservice, they granted 3,120,000. ; 
for the land forces, 1,256,130/. 15s. 2d.; 
for the charge of the additional five batta- 
lions, 40,879/. 13s. 9d.; for the pay of the 
general and staff-officers, and hospitals of 
the land-forces, 52,484/. 1s. 8d.; for 
maintaining the garrisons in the planta- 
tions, Gibraltar, Kova Scotia, Newfound- 
land, Providence, Cape Breton, and Sene- 
gal, the sum of 742,5314. 5s. 7d.; for the 
charge of ordnance for land-service, 
220,789l. 11s. 9d.; for extraordinary ser- 
vice performed by the same office, and not 
provided for by parliament in the course 
of the preceding year, 323,987/. 18s. 3d.; 
for the ordinary of the navy, including 
half-pay to sea-officers, 238,491/. 9s. 8d.; 
towards the support of Greenwich-hospt- 
tal, and for the out-pensioners of Chelseas 
college, the sum of 36,0004. They allotted 
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for one year’s expence, incurred b 
the forcign troops in the pay of Great Bri- 
tain, 1,238,177/. 19s. 10d. over and above 
60,000/. for enabling his majesty to fulfil 
his engagements with the landanave of 
Hesse-Cassel, pursuant to the separate ar- 
ticle of a new treaty concluded between 
them in the month of January of this cur- 
rent year, stipulating, that this sum should 
he paid to his serene highness, in order to 
cilitate the means by which he might 
sain fix his residence in his own domi- 
ions, and by his presence give fresh cou- 
ige to his faithful subjects. Eighty thou- 
md pounds were granted for enabling his 
lajesty to discharge the like sum, raised 
eee of an act passed in the pre- 
2ding session, and charged upon the first 
ids or supplies to be granted in this ses- 
on of parliament. The sum of 200,000/. 
‘as voted towards the building and re- 
pairing ships of war for the ensuing year : 
15,000/. were allowed for improving Lon- 
don-bridge; and 40,000/. on account for 
the Foundling-hospital. For the charge 
of transports to be employed in the course 
of the year, they assigned 667,771/. 19s. 
7d.: for maintaining the colonies of Nova 
Scotia and Georgia, they bestowed 
25,2381. 13s. 5d. ‘To replace sums taken 
from the sinking fund, 33,252/. 18s. 104d. ; 
for maintaining the British forts and set- 
tlements on the coast of Africa, 10,000/. ; 
and for paying off the mortgage on an 
estate devised'for the endowment of a pro- 
fessorship in the university of Cambridge, 
the sum of 1,280/. 
the militia they voted 90,000/.: for extra- 
ordinary expences relating to the land- 
forces, incurred in the course of last year, 
and unprovided for by parliament, the sum 
of 456,785/. 10s. 53d. For the purchase 
_ Of certain lands and hereditaments, in or- 
der to secure the king’s docks at Ports- 
mouth, Chatham, and Plymouth, they 
granted $6,966/. 2s. 10d. They voted 
200,000/. for enabling his majesty to give 
Proper compensations tothe respective pro- 
vinces in North America, for the expences 
they had incurred in levying and main- 
taining troops for the service of the pub- 
lic. They granted 20,000/. to the East 
India company, towards enabling them to 
defray the expence of a military force in 
their settlements ; and the same sum was 
8tanted for carrying on the fortifications 
to secure the harbour of Milford. To 
one Boed several sums issued by his ma- 
ity, for indemnifying the inn-holders and 
victuallers of Hampshire for the expences 
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they had incurred in quartering the Hes- 
sian auxiliaries in England; for an addi- 
tion to the salaries of judges, and other. 
less considerable purposes, they allowed: 
the sum of 26,178/. 16s. 6d. Finally, 
they voted one million, upon account, for 
enabling the king to defray any extraordi- 
nary expence of the war, incurred or to: 
be incurred, for the service of the current 
year; and to take all such measures as 
might be necessary to disappoint or de- 
feat any enterprises or desi 
mies, as the exigency of affairs should re- 


of his enee 


uire. The sum of all the grants voted by 


the committee of supply, amounted to 


12,761,310/. 19s. 5d.* 


April 26, 1759. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer presented to the House two 


Messages from his majesty: one in fae 


* ss December 15, 1753. The estimates 
for the expences of the year 1759 are made up, 
1 have seen them ; and what do you think they 


amount to? No less than twelve millions three 


hundred thousand pounds: a most incredible 
sum, and yet already all subscribed, and even 
more offered! The unanimity of the House of 
Commons, in voting such a sum, and such 
forces, both by sea and land, is not less 
astonishing. This is Mr. Pitt’s doing, and it 
is marvellous in our eyes.”’ 

‘‘ February 2, 1759. There never was so 
quiet, or so silent a session of parliament as the 
abe Mr. Pitt declares only what he would 

ave them do, and they do it nemine contradi- 
cente, Mr. Viner only excepted. | 

‘¢ February 27. I might have a justifiable 
excuse for writing to you seldomer than usual, 
for to be sure there never was a period of time, 
in the middle of a winter, and the parliament 
sitting, that supplied so little matter for a letter. 
Near twelve millions have been granted this 
vear, not only nemine contradicente, but nemine 
quicquid dicente. The proper officers bring in 


are necessary, and frugal; the members go to 
dinner, and leave Mr. West and Mr. Martia to 
do the rest.” Lord Chesterfield to his Son. 


The Hon. Horace Walpole to the Hon. 
Henry Seymour Conway. 


‘January 19, 1759. Though the parlia- 
ment is met, no politics are come to town: one 
may describe the House of Communs like the 
price of stocks: Debates nothing done: Votes 
under par: Patriots, no price: Oratory, books 
shut. , 

«January 28. We had a scrap of a debate 
on Friday on the Prussian and Hessian Trea- 
ties, Old Viner opposed the first, in pity to 
that “ poor woman,’’ as be cniled her, the em- 
press queen. Lord Strange objected to the 
guaranty of 60,000/. to the Landgrave, unless 


the estimates ; it is taken for granted that they” 
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vour of his subjects in North’ America, | resolution, whereby one million was grant- 


and the other in behalf of the East India 
company: the former recommending to 
their consideration the zeal and vigour 
with which his faithful subjects of North 
America had exerted themselves, in de- 
fence of his just rights and possessions ; 
desiring he might be enabled to give them 
@ proper compensation for the expences 
incurred by the respective provinces in 
levying, clothing,J and paying the troops 
raised in that country, according as the 
active vigour and strenuous efforts of the 
several colonies should appear to merit. 
In the latter, he desired the House would 
impower him to assist the East India com- 
pany in defraying ‘the expence of a mili- 
tary force in the East Indies, to be main- 
tained by them in lieu of a battalion of re- 
gular troops withdrawn from thence, and 
returned to Ireland.—Both these Mes- 
sages were referred to the committee of 
supply, and produced the proper resolu- 
tions upon each subject. 


| The King’s Message for a Vote of Cre- 
dit.) May 22. Mr. Secretary Pitt com- 
municated to the Commons the following 
Message from the king: 


—& GeorceE R. | 

“¢ His majesty, relying on the expe- 
rienced zeal and affection of his faithful 
Commons, and considering that, in this 
critical conjuncture, emergencies may 
arise which may be of the utmost impor- 
tance, and be attended with the most per- 
nicious consequences, if proper means 
should not immediately be applied to pre- 
vent or defeat them, is desirous, that this 
House will enable him to defray any ex- 
traordinary expenses of the war incurred, 
or to be incurred, for the service of the 
year 1759, and to take all such measures, as 
may be necessary to disappoint or defeat 
any enterprizes or designs of his enemies, 
and as the exigencies of affairs may re- 
quire.”” 


This Message being read, a motion was 
made, and agreed to nem. con. that it 
should be referred to the Committee of 
Supply, who forthwith formed upon it the 


words were inserted to express his receiving 
that sum in full of all demands. If Hume 
epi had cavilled at this favourite treaty, 
Mr. Pitt could scarce have treated him with 
more haughtiness. This long day was over 
by half an hour after four.’? Lord Orford’s 
Works, vol, 5, p. 61. | 


ed, to be raised by Joans or exchequer bills, 
chargeable on the first aids that should be 
given in the next session. 


The King’s Message concerning an In- 
vaston frum France.| May 30. The 
following Message from his majesty was 
communicated to the Commons by Mr. 
Secretary Pitt: 


“ GeorcE R. 

** The king has reccived adviccs that 
the French court is making preparations 
with a design to invade this Kingdon ; and 
though his majesty is persuaded, that, by 
the united zeal and affection of his people, 
any such attempt must, under the blessing 
of God, end in the destruction of those 
who shall be engaged therein; yet his ma- 
jesty apprehends that he should not act 
consistently with that paternal care and 
concern, which he has always shewn for 
the safety and preservation of his people, 
if he omitted any means in his power, 
which may be necessary for their defence. 
Therefore, in pursuance of the late act of 
leer his majesty acquaints the 

ouse of Commons with his having re- 
ceived repeated intelligence of the actual 

reparations making in the French ports to 
invade this kingdom, and of the imminent 
danger of such an invasion being attempt- 
ed; tothe end that his majesty may (ifhe 
shall think proper) cause the militia, or 
such part thereof as shall be necessary, to 
be drawn out, and embodied, and to march 
as occasion shall require.”? 


Resolved, nem. ‘con. 1. « That an hum- 
ble Address be presented to his majesty, 
to return his majesty our dutiful thanks, 
for graciously communicating to this 
House, that he has received repeated in- 
telligence of the actual preparations making 
in the French ports to invade this kingdom, 
and of the imminent danger of such inva- 
sion being attempted ; and for his majesty’s 
paternal and timely care of the safety and 
preservation of his people; to assure his 
majesty that this House will, with their 
lives and fortunes, support and stand by 
his majesty against all attempts whatever; 
and that his faithful Commons, with hearts 
warm with affection and zeal for his majes- 
ty’s sacred person and government, an 
animated by indignation at the daring de- 
signs ofan enemy, whose fleet has hitherto 
shunned, in port, the terror of his navy, 
will cheerfully exert the utmost efforts to 
repel all insults, and effectually enable his 
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majesty, not only to disappoint the at- 
tempts of France, but, by the blessing of 
God, to turn them to their own confusion. 
—2. That an humble Address be present- 
ed to his majesty, that he will be gracious- 
ly pleased to give directions to his lieute- 
nants of the several counties, ridings, and 
places, within that part of Great Britain 
called England, to use their utmost dili- 
gence and attention to carry into execu- 
tion the several acts of parliament made 
for the better ordering the militia forces 
a me part of Great Britain called Eng- 
93 


The King’s Answer.] To this Address 
his majesty gave this Answer: 

«© T return you my thanks for your duti- 
ful and affectionate Address, and for this 
fresh, and very particular, mark of your 
unanimous zeal in defence of me and my 
crown. You may rely on my constant 
endeavours for the preservation and safety 
of my kingdoms.”’ 


- Resolutions of the Commons respecting 
the State of the Poor and of the Poor Laws. | 
May 30. Sir Richard Llovd reported 
from the Committee appointed to take 
into consideration the State of the Poor in 
that part of Great Britain called England, 
and of the laws relating thereto; and to 
report their opinion thereupon, from time 
to time, tothe House; That the commit- 
tee had considered the matters to them 
referred, and had come to the following 
Resolutions : 

Resolved, 1. That it is the opinion of 
this committee, That the present methods 
of relieving the poor, in the respective pa- 
rishes where no workhouses or other pro- 
per places have been provided for their 
reception and employment, are in general 
very burthensome to the inhabitants of 
such parishes, and tend to render the poor 
miserable in themselves, and useless to the 
community.—-2. That the present method 
of giving money out of the parochial rates 
to ,persons capable of labour, in order to 
prevent such persons claiming an entire 
subsistence for themselves and their fami- 
lies trom the parishes, is contrary to the 
spirit and intention of the laws for relief 
of the poor, is a dangerous power in the 
hands of parochial ofticers, a misapplica- 
tion of the public money, and a great en- 
couragement to idleness and intemperance. 
—3. That the cmployment of the poor, 
under proper direction and management, 
in such works and manufactures as are 
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suited to their respective strength and ca- 
pacities, will be of great utility and advan- 
tage to the public—4. That the placing 
of the poor in workhouses, to be provided 
within such districts as shali be deemed 
most convenient in the several counties 
and ridings in England and Wales, under 
the direction and management of gover- 
nors or trustees, to be particularly a 
ointed or chosen for that purpose, will 
be the most effectual method of assisting 
and relieving such persons as by age, in- 
firmities, or diseases, are rendered incapa- 
ble of supporting themselves by their la- 
bour, of employing the able and indus- 
trious, reforming the idle and profligate, . 
and of educating poor children in religion 
and industry—5. That the poor in such 
workhouses will be better regulated and 
maintained, and managed with more ad- 
vantage to the public, by guardians, go- 
vernors, or trustees, to be specially ap- 
ointed or chosen for that purpose, and 


‘Incorporated with such powers, under 


such restrictions, as the legislature shall 
deem proper, than by the annual paro- 
chial officers.—6. That the erecting of the 
workhouses upon waste lands and appro- 
priating a certain quantity of such lands 
to be cultivated, in order to produce pro- 
vision for the poor in the said houses, 
would not only ie a means of instructing 
and employing many of the said poor in 
agriculture, but lessen the public expence. 
—7. Thatthe controversies and luw suits, 
concerning the settlements of poor pérsons, 
occasion a very great, and in general an 
useless, expence to the public, to the 
amount of many thousand pounds per 
annum; and that often more money is 
expended in ascertaining such settlements 
by each of the contending parishes, than 
would maintain the paupers.—8. That, if 
workhouses should be established for the 
general reception of the poor within dis- 
trictsin the respective counties and ridings, 
the laws relating to the settlement of the 
poor, and the passing of vagrants, may be 
repealed.—9. That, whilst the present 
poor laws subsist, the compelling parish 
oflicers to grant certificates to the poor, 
will be a means of preventing the hard- 
ships they now suffer in being debarred 
gaining their livelihood, where:they can do 
it most usefully to themselves and the 
public. 


After these Resolutions were read at 
the table, it was ordered, that they be 
taken into consideration on the Friday 
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following, when the order was put off to 
Monday, before which day the parliament 
was prorogucd. 


The King’s Speech at the Close of the 
Session.*] June 2. His majesty still 


* «The people of England, provoked on 
one hand by the intrigues, the hostilities, and 
tmenaces of France, and animated op the ctber 
by the pride of triumph and success, which 
never fails to reconcile them to difficul- 
ties, howsoever great, and expence, however 
enormous, at this period breathed nothing but 
war, and discoursed about nothing but new 
plans of conquest. We have seen how liberally 
the parliament bestowed the nation’s money ; 
and the acquiescence of the subjects in general 
under the additional burthens which had been 
imposed, appear in the remarkable eagerness 
with which they embarked in the subscription 
planned by the legislature ; in the vigorous as- 
sistance they contributed towards manning the 
navy, recruiting the army, and levying addi- 
tional forces; and the warlike spirit which 
hegan to diffuse itself through all ranks of the 
people. This was a spirit which the ministr 
carefully cherished and cultivated, for the sup- 
port of the war, which, it must he owned, was 
prusecuted with an ardour and efficacy peculiar 
to the present administration. True it is, the 
Gerinan war had been for some time adopted 
as an object of importance by the British coun- 
sels, and a resolution was taken to maintain it 
without flinching: at the same time, it must be 
allowed, that this considcration had not hitherto 
weakened the attention of the ministry to the 
operations in America, where alone the war 
may be said to have been carried on and prose- 
cuted on British principles, 80 as to distress 
the enemy in their most tender part, and at the 
same time acquire the most substantial advan- 
taves to the subjects of Britain. For these two 
purposes, every preparation was made that 
wagacity could suggest, or vigour execute. 
The navy was repaired] and augmented, and, 
in order to man the different squadrons, the 
expedient of pressing, that disgrace to a British 
administration, was practised both by land and 
water with extraordinary rigour and vivacity : 
A proclamation was issued, oflering a conside- 
rable bounty for every seaman and every land- 
man that should, by a certain day, enter volun- 
turily into the service. As an additional en- 
couragement to this class of people, the king 
promised his pardon to all seamen who had 
deserted trom the respective ships to which 
they belonged, provided they should return to 
their duty by the third day of July ; but at the 
saine time he declared, that those who should 
neglect this opportunity, at a time when their 
country so much required their service, would, 
upon being apprehended, incur the penalty of a 
court-martial, and, if convicted, be deemed un- 
fit objects of the royal mercy. All justices of 
the peace, mayors, and-mavistrates of corpo- 

8 
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continuing somewhat indisposed, the Lord 
Keeper Henley, and others, by commis- 
sion, closed the Session with the following 
Speech : 
‘* My Lords and Gentlemen ; 
“‘ The king has commanded us to put 


rations throughout Great Britain were com- 
manded to make particular search for strag- 
gliug seamen fit for the service, and to send 
all that should be found to the nearest sea-port, 
that they might be sent oo board by the sea- 
officer there commanding. Other methods, 
more gentle and effectual, were taken to levy 
and recruit the Jand-forces. New regiments 
were raised, on his majesty’s promise, tbat 
every man should be entitled to his discharge 
at the end of three years, and the premiums for 
inlisting were increased. Over and above these 
indulgences, considerable bounties were offered 
and given by cities, towns, corporations, and 
even by individuals, so universally were the 
people possessed with a spirit of chivalry and 
adventure. The example was set by the me- 
tropolis, where the common-council resolved, 
that voluntary subscriptions should be received 
in the chamber of London, to be appropriated 
as bounty-money to such persons as sliould en- 
gage in luis majesty’s service. ‘The city sub- 
scribed a considerable sum for that purpose $ 
and a eommittee-of aldermen and commoners 
was appointed to attend at Guildhall, to re- 
ceive and apply the subscriptions, As a fur- 
ther encourayement to volunteers, they more- 
over resolved, that every person so entenng 
should be entitled to the freedom of the city, at 
the expiration of three years, or sooner, if the 
war should be brought to a conclusion. These 
resolutions being communicated to the king, be 
was pleased to signify his approbation, and 
return his thanks to the city, in a letter from 
the secretary of state to the lord mayor, 
Large sums were immediately subscribed by 
different companies, and some private persons $ 
and, in imitation of the capital, hounties were 
offered by many different communities in ever 

quarter of the United Kingdom, At the same 
time, such care and diligence were used ig 
disciplining the militia, that, before the close 
of the year, the greater part of those truly 
constitutional battalions rivalled the regular 
troops in the pertection of their exercise, and 
seemed to be, in all respects, as fit for actual 
service.” Smmollett. 


‘¢ The most ample preparations were made 
for another vigorous campaign. The suce 
cesses of the last campaign bad inspired every 
individual, both in the army and navy, with a 
passion for glory that was nothing short of en- 
thusiasm. In America, Quebec and Niagara 
were taken; and in the West Indies, Guada- 
loupe, and other islands. In Europe, another 
squarron fitted out at ‘Toulon was defeated in 
the Mediterranean, by admiral Boscawen, 
Havre was bombarded by sir George Roduey, 
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sa end to this sewiow of parliament; and, 
at the same tinie, te assure you, that ae 
conduct, during the eourte of it, had 
tighty deserved hie royd) approtatibn, sv 
his majesty now returtis you his hearty 
thenks fer it. 
© At the openmg of the'session, his mds 
jesty exhorted ydu to bear up against all 
difiboities ; effectually to stant by, and 
défend, kis majesty; and vigorously to 
support the king of Prassia, and the rest 
of his allies. The king has commanded us 
to acquaint you, that his hopes of sur- 
mounting. those diffeulties was foanded on 
the wiedom, zeal, and affection of so good 
a parliathent ; and that you have fully an- 
twered his expectations. You have con- 
sidered the war in ail its parts; and, not- 
withstending the long continuance of It, 
through the obstinacy of our’ enemies, 
have made sueh provision fur the many 
different operations, as ought to convince 
the powers engaged-against us, that it will 
be for their interest, as well as for the ease 
and relief of alt Europe, te come to equit- 
- and honourebte terihs of accommeé- 
tion. , 


and Brest was bleeked up by sir Edward 
Hawke. Duke Ferdinand defeated the French 
at Minden; and the king of Prussia, though 
sitrounded by bis nuswerous enemies, main- 
tained hinisetf with astonishing skill and va- 
lonr. After the French had beer defeated at 
Blinden, they saw it was ‘in vain to press for- 
Ward their’ wiiote sireagth id Germany, and 
therefore they: revolved upow making their next 
principal effort by sea. For this purpose they 
equipped atl the naval force they had at Brest, 
fod other ports im the Atlantic, and with an 
army which was kept in readiness to embark, 
a es to make a descent upon [refand, 
With a view of diverting the attention of the 
British etbivet froit Germarty and the West 


Fadies, Sir Riwart! Hawke lay off Brest to | 


Witercept their sufling,.and his squadron was 
reintorced from time to time. At:ledgth the 
Frencly eame. out, and sit Edward Hawke 
gained a complete victory over them, on the 
20th of November 1759.—This victory annihi- 
Tatéd the naval power of France. 

| Fewas in this yea? of unanimity and vic- 
tory, that the'seetls were sown of those divisions 


Witch: appearet sod after the accession of 


George the Third. The patronage of places, 
thet never-faitiig source of discord; was claim- 
ed by lord Bute: . Upun lord Besborough going 
to the post office, in the month of May 1759, 
in the room of lord - Leicester, dedesuell there 
was @ vacancy at the treasury board, and the 
duke of Newcastle proposed to fill it with Mr. 


James Oswald, from the board of trade, who 
lord Ffalifax:: but lord 


Was recommetded by 
Bate interfered. He told the duke of Newcas- 
{ VOL. XV.) 


ins Germarty 
ful squadrons, as well as great numbers of 
larid forces, are employed in America, in 
ofder to maintain the just rights and pos- 
sessions of his majesty and his people ; and 
to annoy the enethy m the most sensible 


(048 


* By your asdistance the conibiried army 
has béen completed ; power- 


nranner in those parts; atid, as France is 
now making considerable preparations in 
her ports, his majesty has taken care to 


pet his fleet at home in the best condition, 


oth of strength and situation, to guard 
against, and repel any attempts, that may 
be meditated against his kingdoms. 

«*‘ The king’s measures have all been di- 
rected to assert the honour of his crowns 
to preserve the essential interests of his 
faithful subjects ; and to support the cause 
of the Protestant religion, and public 
liberty. His majesty therefore trusts that 
the uprightness of his intentions will draw 
down the biessing of Heaven upon his en- 
deavours. 7 

“‘ We have it, also, in command from 
his majesty, to let you know, that he 
hopes the ebay you have made to 
prevent and correct the excesses of the 


tle, ‘“* He came to him in the name of all those 
ou that side of the administration, (meaning the 
Leicester-liouse party) who thought they had as 
goud a right to recommend as any other part 
whatever; and it was their wish that Mr. (af- 
terwards sir) G. Elliot, of the admiralty, might 
be appointed.” The duke of Newcastle find- 
ing himself obstracted in his own nomination, 
and resolving not to comply with that of lord 
Bute, the dispute was settled by a third person, 
with the recommendation of lord North; who, 
the duke afterwards found, was one of the con- 
fidential friends of his secret opponents. This 
was the first cause of difference. 

‘s The second related to Mr. Legge, and hap- 
pened a few mionths afterwards, in the same 
year. There being a vacancy in the represen- 
tation of the county of Southampton, by the 


‘marquis of Winchester becoming duke of Bol- 
ton, it was the desire of the prince of Wales, 


signified by lord Bute to Mr. Legge, that 
though Mr. Leyge had been invited by a great 
majerity of the gentlemen of the county to re- 
present them, yet that he must not accept of those 
invitations, but yield all pretensions in this mat- 
ter to sir Simeon Stuart, who had his (lord B.'s) 
recommendation.—Mr. Legge lamented that 
he had not known the prince’s inclinations 
sooner; that his engagements were made, and 
he could not break them. Mr. Legge was 
elected. But when the prince became king, 
although Mr. Legge bad been made chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, by the voice of the nation, 
and his conduct in office distinguished by the. 
strictest inteyrity, yet he was turned out.”’ 


Life of Lord Chathatn: 


(3 P) 
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privateers, will be effectual to that desira- 
ble end. The king has had it much at 
heart: for though his majesty is sensible 
of the utility of that service, when under 
roper eulatious he is determined to do 
his utmost, tO prevent any injuries, or 
hardships, being done to the subjects of 
neutral powers, as far as may be practica- 
ble, an consistent with his majesty’s just 
right to hinder the trade of his enemies 
from being collusively and fraudulently 
covered. : 
‘“‘ Gentlemen of the House of Commons ; 
“We are commanded to assure you, 
that, when his majesty considers the large 
supplies which you have so unanimously 
given, he feels himself under the strongest 
obligations, not only to thank you for 
' them, but also to applaud the firmness and 
vigour, with which you have acted; as 
well as your prudence in judging, that, 
notwithstanding the present burdens, the 
miuking ample provisions for carrying on 
the war is the most probable means: ‘to 
bring it to an honourable and happy con- 
clusion. No attention will be wanting on 
his majesty’s part for the faithful applica- 
tion of what you have granted. 
‘© My Lords and Gentlemen ; 
' “ His majesty has been graciously 
pleased to order us to add, that he has no- 
thing more to desire of you, but that you 
would carry down the same good disposi- 
tions, and propagate them in your several 
countries, which you have shewn in your 
procecdings during your sitting here.”? 


. The Parliament was then rorogued to 
the 26th of July; and was afterwards fur- 
ther prorogucd to the 13th of November. 


SEVENTH SESSION 

OF THE © . 
NTH PARLIAMENT 
OF | 

GREAT BRITAIN.” 


The King’s Specch on Opening the Ses- 
ston.] November 13, 1759. This day 
the Session was opened by, Commission ; 
and the Commons attending in the House 
of Pecrs, the Lord Keeper Henley made 
the tollowing Speech to both Houses : 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

. “Tn pursuance of the authority given 
to us, by his majestv’s commission under 
‘the great seal, amongst other things, to 
deciare the cause of his holding this par- 
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_ pleased to direct us to assure you, that he 
esteems himself particularly happy, in 
being able to call you together, in a situa- 
tion of affairs so glorious and advantageous 
to his crown and kingdoms. 

‘‘ His majesty sees, and devoutly adores 
the hand of Providence, in the man 
signal successes, both by sea and land. 
with which his arms have been blessed, in 
the course of the last summer ; and, at the 
same time, his majesty reflects, with much 
satisfaction, on the confidence which you 
placed in him, by making such ample pro- 
visions, and entrusting him with such ex- 
tensive powers for carrying on a war, 
which the defence of our valuable rights 
and possessions, and the preservation of 
the navigation and commerce of his ma- 
jesty’s people, had made both just and ne- 
cessary. 

‘© We have it also in command from his 
majesty to acquaint you, that the happy 
progress of our successes, from the taking 
of Goree, on the coast of Africa, to the 
conquest of so many important places in 
America, with the defeat of the French 
army in Canada, and the reduction of their 
capital city of Quebec, effected with so 
much honour to the courage and conduct 
of his majesty’s officers both at sea and 
land; and with so great lustre to his in- 
trepid forces; together with the important 
success obtained by his majesty’s fleet of 
Cape Lagos; and the effectual blocking 
up, for so many months, the principal part 
of the navy of France, in their own ports; 
are events, which must have filled the 
hearts of all his majesty’s faithful subjects, 
as well as his own, with the sincerest joy ; 
and, his majesty trusts, will convince you, 
that there has been no want of vigilance, or 
vigour, on his part, in exerting those 
means, which you, with so much prudence, 
and public-spirited zeal, put into his ma- 
jesty’s hands. 

“ That our advantages have extended 
farther; and the Divine blessing has fa- 
vourcd us‘in the East-Indies, where the 
dangcrous designs of his majesty’s enemies 
have miscarried ; and that valuable branch 
of our trade has received great benefit and 
protection. i ake 
. & That the memorable victory gained 
over the French, near Minden, has long 
made a decp impression on the minds of 
his majesty’s people. And that, if the 
crisis in which that battle was fought, the 
superior numbers of the enemy, and the 
great and able conduct of his majesty’s 


iaiment, his majesty has been graciously | general, prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
3 | . 
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are considered ; that action must be the 
subject of lasting admiration and thankful- 
ness. That, if any thing could fill the 
breasts of his majesty’s good subjects with 
still farther degrees of exultation, it is the 
distinguished and unbroken valour of his 
majesty’s troops; owned and applauded 
by those whom they overcame. The glory 
they have gained is not merely their own; 
but, in a national view, is one of the most 
Important circumstances of our success, 
as it must be a striking admonition to our 
enemies, with whom they have to contend. 

*¢ That his majesty’s good brother and 
ally the king of Prussia, attacked and sur- 
rounded by so many considerable powers, 
has, by his magnanimity and abilities, and 
the bravery of his troops, been able, in 
a surprising manner, to prevent the mis- 
chiefs concerted with such united force 
against him. 

‘¢ His majesty has farther commanded 
us to observe to you, that as his majesty 
entered into this war, not from views of 
ambition, so he does not wish to continue 
in it, from motives of resentment. The 
desire of his majesty’s heart is, to see a 
stop put to the effusion of Christian blood. 
Whenever such terms of peace can be es- 
tablished, as shall be just and honourable 
for his majesty, and his allies; and, by 
procuring such advantages, as, from the 
successes of his majesty’s arms, may, in 
Treason and equity, be expected, shall 
bring along with them full security for the 
future ; his majesty will rejoice to see the 
repose of Europe restored, on such solid 
and durable foundations; and his faithful 
subjects, to whose liberal support and un- 
shaken firmness his majesty owes so much, 
happy in the enjoyment of the blessings 
of peace and tranquillity. But in order 
to this great and desirable end, his ma- 
jesty i confident you will agree with him, 
that it is necessary to make ample provi- 
Sion for carrying on the war, in all parts, 
with the utmost vigour. 

«« Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“« We are commanded by his majesty to 
assure you, that the great supplies, which 
were given the last session, have been faith- 
fully employed for the purposes for which 
they were granted; but the uncommon 
extent of this war, and the various ser- 
vices necessary to be provided for, in 
order to secure success to his majesty’s 
measures, have unavoidably occasioned 
extraordinary expences; an account of 
which will be laid before you. 

‘* Flis majesty has also ordered the pro- 
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per estimates for the service of the ensuing 
year to. be prepared and laid before you; 
and his majesty desires you to grant him 
such supplies, as shall be necessary to sus- 
tain and press, with effect, all our exten- 
sive operations against the enemy; and, 
at the same time, by the blessing of God, 
to repeal and frustrate their daring de- 
signs against his majesty’s kingdoms.” 
«© My Lords and Gentlemen, 
“ His majesty has, in the last place, 


‘been graciously pleased to command us to 


repeat to you, the assurances of the high 
satisfaction his majesty takes in that union 
and good harmony, which is so conspicu- 
ous amongst his faithful subjects; happy 
in seeing it continued and confirmed ; and 
to observe to you, that experience has 
shewn how much we all owe to.it; and 


‘that nothing else can effectually secure the 


true happiness of his people.’’. 


His royal highness the Prince of 
Wales took his seat in the House of Peers 
this day... 


The Lords? Address of Thanks.] The 
earl of Buckinghamshire moved the follow- 
ing Address of Thanks to his majesty, 
which was agreed to: 

‘¢ Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“© We, your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and tem- 
poral in parliament assembled, beg leave 
to approach your majesty, with the 
warmest sentiments of duty, and with 
hearts full of the most sincere joy, to con- 
gratulate your majesty, upon tbe great 
and signal successes with which it has 
pleased Almighty God to prosper your 
majesty’s unwearied endeavours for the 
satety, welfare, and honour, of your peo- 

le. 
Y «We acknowledge with all thankfulness — 
and humility, the goodness of the Divine 


Providence. in the many glorious events 


which will for ever distinguish this memo- 
rable year. _ 

«* We entirely rely upon your majesty’s 
constant regard and attention to the true 
interests of vour subjects, from the tull 
experience which we have had of the wise 
and effectual use which yout majesty has 
made of all the extensive powers with 
which the confidence of parliament 
has from time to time strengthened your 
majestv’s hands. But we must, in a 
deen hoe manner, gratefully acknow- 
edge the extraordinary vigilance, vigour, 
and wisdom of your majesty’s measures, in 
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the steady and successful direction of s0 
many various operations in different parts 
of the ete | a 

*¢ The ha rogress of your majesty’s 
arms, from Fhe aking of Gores on the 
coast of Africa, and some of the French 
sugar islands in the West Indies, to the 
‘acquisition of many important places in 
America, and the defeat of the enemy’s 
army in Canada, with the reduction of the 
capital city of Quebec, against the greatest 
disadvantage of situation and numbers, has 
exceeded the ‘most sanguine hopes of 
your majesty’s faithful subjects: nor has 
the good effect of your majesty’s prudent 
measures been less conspicuous in the dis- 
appointment of the dangerous designs of 
your enemies in the East Indies, in the 
effectual blocking up the principal part of 
the French fleet in their own ports, and 
the important advantage gained off Cape 
Lagos; while your majesty’s care has pte: 
served your own kingdoms from any hos- 
tile attempt, and has protected the navi- 
gation and commerce of your own sub- 
jects in almost as full a security as during 
the time of profound peace. et 

‘¢ The memorable victory gained over 
the French near Minden cannot but make 
a deep and lasting impression upon every 
British mind. 7 

‘« Whether we consider the great and 
able conduct of your majesty’s general, 
prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, the valour 
of your majesty’s troops, the inequality of 
force, or the imminent peril of that im- 
portant crisis; the happy deliverance 
wrought by that action, and the glorious 
consequences of it, must ever be the sub- 
ject of our praise and thankfulness. 

‘* It is matter of just exultation to us, 
that the British officers and private men, 
both by sea and land, have given so many 
shining instances of personal bravery and 
military conduct: their example will ani- 
mate others ; their reputation is national 
strength, and will convince the enemy 
what they have to apprehend from a brave 
and gallant people, fted with zeal in de- 
fence of their king and country. 

‘“‘ We beg leave to express the high 
gzense we have of the magnanimity and 
transcendent abilities of the king of 
Prussia ; which have, in a surprizing man- 
ner, prevented the mischievous effects of 
the united force of so many considerable 
powers, by which he has been attacked 
and surrounded on all sides, against whom 
he has borne up and supported himself by 
the fortitude and inexhaustible resources 
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of his own miad, and the courege aad dis- 
ciphine of his troops. * 

‘“‘ Permit us to declare, how highly we 
applaud your mejesty’s moderation aad 
true greatness of mind, in restraining every 
impulse of resentment, and deairing to 

revent the further effusion of Christian 

ood, by putting an end to the war (into 
which your majesty entered, not from views 
of ambition, but solely for the defence of 
the valuable rights, possessions, and com 
mercial interests of your kingdoms) 
soon as such terms of peace can be este 
blished as shall be just and honourable for 
your majesty and your allies; and, by pro 
curing such advantages as from the suc- 
cesses of your majesty’s arms may is 
reason and equity be expected, shall bring 
with them ful ecurity ter the future. 

‘In order to the attainment of this 
great and desirable end, we beg leave to 
assure your majesty of our utmost readi- 
ness to concur in the effectual support of 
such farther measures as your majesty i 
your great wisdom shall judge necessary, 
or expedient, for carrying on the war with 
vigour in all parts, and for disappointing 
and repelling any desperate attempts which 
may be made upon thess kingdoms. 

“ Our prayers are sincere and fervent, 
for the prolongation of your majesty’s mos 
precious life. Our endeavours shall never 
be wanting, to continue and cenfirm that 
affection to your majesty’s.sacred person, 
that confidence in your government, that 
zeal for the Protestant succession in your 
royal family, and that union and harmony 
80 conspicuous amongget all your subjects, 
which ig so essential to their own security 
and happiness, and to the frustrating the 
designs of your majesty’s enemies.” 


The King’s Answer.] His majesty re 


turned this Answer: 


«¢ My Lords, 

«I thank you for this very dutiful asd 
affectionate Address. The satisfaction you 
so unanimously express in the success 
with which it has peer God to bless my: 
arms by sea and Cade and the assurance’ 
you give me of your farther support, are 
extremely agreeable to me, cannot 
fail to produce the. best effects jn the pre 
sent conjuncture.” 


The Commons’ Address of Phants.} 
The Commons being. returned to ther 
House, Lord Villiers woved the following: 
Address, which was agreed ta nem. con. 
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“* Mest Gracious Sovereign, 

‘© We your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great Bn- 
tain in parliament assembled, return -your 
majesty our most humble thanks for the 


Speech delivered by your majesty’s com- 


mand to both Houses of Parliament. 

ss Permit us, Sir, with the sincerest zeal 
and duty to congratulate your majesty on 
the glorious aa uninterrupted series of 
suecess and victory which hath attended 
your majesty’s arms during the whole 
course of this distinguished and memora- 
ble year. ; 

« With the deepest reverence, and most 
devout gratitude to Divine Providence, 


we acknowledge that manifest anne ape 
to 


otection which Ged heth vouchsa 
tow upon your majesty’s councils and 
arms, and offer up our most ardent vows 
and prayers for its continuance. 

«¢ Your majesty’s faithful Commons will 
not attempt to enumerate all the advan- 
tages and glories derived to your majesty 
and these Eingdoms from the various suc- 
cesses which have been extended into 
every quarter of the world; but we hum- 
bly beg leave to assure your majesty, that 
our hearts are filled with the most grate- 
ful and lively sense of the happy conse- 

uences, which, under God, are owing to 

e wisdom, vigilance, and vigour, of your 
majesty’s measures in the prosecution of 
this just and necessary war ; | spb yee 

‘* The taking of the islan of Goree, 
and the extension of our commerce on the 
coast of Africa, the defeat of the French 
fleet in the East-Indies, and the repulse 
of their land forces hefore Madras, where- 
by the dangerous designs of our enemies 
there have miscarried, and protection hath 
been given to our trade and settlements 
in those countries ; the valuable conquest 
of Guadaloupe and Marie Galante in the 
West Indies; the reduction of so many 
forts and places in North America, com- 
pleted and crowned by that glorious and 
decisive victory over the French arm 
in Canada, and the surrender of their 
capital city of Quebec, effected with so 
much honour to the courage and conduct 
of your majesty’s officers by sea and land, 
and with so much lustre to your intrepid 
forces; the important success of your ma- 
jesty’s feet in pursuing, taking, and de- 
stroying a considerable part of the French 
squadron off Cape Lagos, and the block- 
ing up, for so many months, the rest of 
the navy of France in their own ports, 
which hath greatly augmented the distress 
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of our enemies, whilst it has protected and 
secured our commerce and navigation. 

‘¢ Nor can we ever forget that critical, 
signal, and memorable, defeat of the 
French army near Minden, so justly the 
subject of lasting admiration and thankful- 
ness, # we consider the superior numbers 
of the enemy, the great and able conduct 
of his serene highness prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, or the unconquerable valour 
of your majesty’s troops. 

‘© When we reflect upon this continued 
train of successes, part of which would 
have been sutticient to have signalized this 
long and active campaign, it is impossible 
for us not to express the highest satisfac- 
tion’ at the great ability, resolution, and 
perfect harmony, so conspicuous in your 
majesty’s admirals and generals through- 
out the execution of your commands, and 
at the ardent cou which hath mani- 
fested itself in the behaviour of the officers | 
and forces both by sea and land, with such 
personal and national glory: nothing but 
this spirit could have enabled them to sur- 
mount every difficulty arising from the 
superior number and advantageoussituation 
of the enemy; and we are fully persuaded, 
that the like resolution, ardour, and zeal, 
excited and animated by those best incen- 
tives, your majesty’s gracious acceptance 
and royal a probation of their onion 
services, followed by the warmest and 
most universal applause of their country, 
will continue to give terror to the enemies, 
and confidence to the allies, of Great Bri- 
tain. 

‘© We view with the highest admiration 
the magnanimity and unexampled efforts 
of that great prince, your majesty’s ally, 
the king of Prussia, whose consummate 
genius, unwearied activity, and unshaken 
constancy of mind, seconded by the 
bravery of his troops, have been able, in 
every situation, to supply resources suf- 
ficient to resist the united forces of so 
many and such formidable powers. 

‘¢ Your majesty’s faithful Commons feel 
with due ratitude your paternal care and 
concern for the and happiness of 
your people; and cannot too much ad- 
mire that true greatness of mind, which 
disposes your heart, in the midst of pros-. 
perities, to wish thata stop may be put to 
the effusion of Christian blood, and that 
public tranquillity may be restored. 

We entirely rely on your majesty’s 
known wisdom and firmness, that this de- 
sirable object, whenever it shall be at- 
tained, wil be om such terms as shall be 
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* just and honourable for your majesty and 
your allies, and shall bring along with them 
full security for the future on solid and 
durable foundations, by procuring such 
advantages as may in reason and equity be 
expected from the successes of our arms, 
and which will fix in the minds of a grate- 
ful people the lasting remembrance of this 
happy zra, and of the benefits derived to 
them under your majesty’s glorious and 
auspicious government. 

‘¢ In order to effect this great end, we are 

thoroughly sensible that ample provision 
must be made for carrying on the war in 
all parts with the utmost vigour; and we 
assure your majesty, that we will cheer- 
fully grant your majesty such supplies as 
shall be found necessary to sustain and 
press with effect all our extensive opera- 
_ tions against the enemy, and at the same 
time, by the blessing ot God, to repel and 
‘frustrate their daring designs against these 
kingdoms ; convinced, from the long ex- 
perience we have had of the wisdom and 
goodness of your majesty, that they will 
be applied in such manner as will best 
answer these great purposes. 

‘We cannot sufficiently testify our 
grateful sense of the high Se eiaciion 
which your majesty has been pleased to 
express in that perfect union and good 
harmony which so happily subsists amongst 
your faithful subjects, the salutary effects 
of which have been most conspicuous; 
and the pleasing experience we have had 
of them, joined to your majesty’s paternal 
recommendation, must be the most power. 
ful motives to enforce the continuance : of 
those dispositions, so essential to the full 
exertion of our utmost strength, as well as 
to the tranquillity, good order, and happi- 
ness, of your majesty’s people.” 


The King’s Answer.) To which Ad- 
dress his majesty returned this Answer: 

ss Gentlemen, 

“T return you my hearty thanks, for 
this most dutiful and affectionate Address, 
and for your unanimous zeal tor the de- 
fence of my crown, and for the support of 
my allies: you muy always rely on my 
constant care for the lasting welfare of my 


people.” . 
1760. 


The Thanks of the Commons given to 
Sir Edward Hawke for his Victory over 
the French Fiect.] January 28, 1760. 
Sir Edward Hawke being come to the 
House, the Speaker acquainted him, that 


Thanks given to Sir Edward Hawke. 


[956 
the House had unanimously resolved, that 
the Thanks of this House be given to him 
for the late signal Victory obtained by him 
over the French fleet; and 


Mr. Speaker gave him the Thanks of 
the House accordingly, as followeth: 


Sir Edward Hawke; 

The House has unanimously resolved, 
That their Thanks be given to you, for the 
late signal Victory, obtained by you, over 
the French fleet. 

You are now, Sir, happily returned to 
your country, after a long, but most im- 
portant service; and are returned, victo- 
rious and triumphant, and full of honour. 
You meet the applause of your country- 
men, in their minds and hearts, and which 
they had manifested, before, in all the 
utward demonstrations of public joy and 
congratulation. . 

Your expedition was for the nearest and 
most affecting concern to us—The imme 
diate defence of his majesty’s kingdoms, 
against a disappointed and enraged enemy, 
meditating, in their revenge, our destruc- 
tion at once: your trust, therefore, . Sir, 
was of the highest nature; but to which, 

our characters of courage, fidelity, vigi- 
ance, and of abilities, were known to be 
equal. You soon freed us from fears; 
and have answered all our hopes, that 
bravery and conduct could give, or turbu- 
lent seas and seasons would admit of— 
even the last did not disturb or diminish 
your spirit and vigour. You had over- 
awed the enemy in their ports—in their 
chief naval force, till shame, perhaps, or 
desperation, brought them forth at last. 
You sought them, subdued them, and, in 
their contusion and dismay, made those, 
who could escape, to seek their security 
in flight and disgrace. | 

Thus their long-preparing invasion was, 
then, broken and dispelled; and which 
cannot but bring to our remembrance the 
design and the fate of another armada, 
(in a former age of glory} whose defeat 
was at that time, the safety of England, 
and the lasting renown ‘of the English 
navy. 

These, Sir, are your late eminent ser- 
vices to your king and country, and have 
been, now, enumerated, not from any 
imagination that they are unknown any 
where, or can be ever forgotten, but that 
your presence with us makes them to rise, 
with their first strength, in our thoughts, 
as the recounting of them must give us 4 
fresh spirit of joy, in our acknowledgments 


4 


-” 
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of them. Our acknowledgments, then, | House, in their distinguished approbation 
Sir, you have, for these your past ser- of my conduct, on the 20th of November 
vices : permit us to add our expectations, last. In doing my utmost, I only did the 
too, of what may be your future merits, | duty I owed my king and country, which 
in defence pf the rights and honour of | ever has been, and shall be, my greatest 
your country, wherever you shall, again, | ambition to perform faithfully and ho- 
command. nestly, to the best of my ability—I can 
It is a very pleasing office to me, to | only assure this honourable House, that I 
convey these thanks of the House to you; {| receive this mark of honour, with the 
and 1 do give you, in the name of the | greatest respect; and shall ever retain the 
Commons of Great Britain, their Thanks, | most Aba sense of it. | 
for the late signal Victory, obtained by Before I sit down, permit me, Sir, in 
you, over the I'rench fleet. siierinert a diets you my most respect- 
; a a: thanks for the obliging manner in 
Upon which Sir Edward Hawke said: which you have Se RIaCRT tel to me the 
Mr. Speaker ; great honour done me by this House, 
I own myself greatly at a loss, as tothe | which I shall always esteem as the highest 
roper manner ot acknowledging the great | obligation. 
lonour conferred on me, by this august 
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Supplies granted for the Service of the Year 1760.) During this session the fol- 
lowing Supplies were granted for the Service of the Year 1760. | 
: : NovemnBer 22, 1759. L: s. d. 

1. That 70,000 men be employed for the sea service for the year 1760, in- 

cluding 18,355 marines. 
4. That a sum, not exceeding 4/. per man, per month, be allowed for main- 

taining the said 70,000 men, for 13 months, including the ordnance for 

-gea service - sent e ecco rece ee enens reassess nccceesseenvesssons 3,540,000 0 O 


ot ee ' Novenner 27. = 

1. That a number of land- forces, including those in Germany, and 4,010 in- 

valids, amounting to 57,294 effective men, commission and non-commis- 
sion officers included, be employed for the service of the year 1760. 

2. That, for detraying the charge of the 57,294 effective men, for gnards 
and garrisons, and other ‘his’ majesty's land-forces in Great Britain, 
Guernsey and Jersey, for the year 1760, there be granted a sum not ex- 
CECMING* co sccecsccececracccvcsccececccsecceccevcveseseessses F593 7418 O lv 

S. That. for maintaining his majesty’s forces and garrisons in the Planta- 
tions, Gibraltar, Guadaloupe, Africa, and the East Indies, and for provi- 
sions for the garrisons in Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Gibraltar, Provi- 
dence, Cape Breton, Guadaloupe, Senegal, and Goree, for the year 


f 


» 


t 


V7 GO a6 Wie bbb ei ie a SO Se a es arene te oe a ere eS wee ee baw eee 816,168 19 oO 
4. That, for defraying the charge of four regiments of foot, on the Irish 
_ establishment, serving in North America, for 1760 ¢-+seeeseeeeeerees 35,744 8 4 
5. That, for the pay of the general, and yeneral staf? officers, and officers of 

the hospital, for his niajesty’s land-forces ..++.seereeeseresseesecees 04,454 11 9 


6. That, for detraying the charge of the embodied militia of the severa 

counties in South Britain, and the fensible men of Argyleshire, and lord 

Sutherland’s battalion of Highlanders, in North Britain, for 122 days, 

from the 25th Dec. 1759, to the 25th April, 1760+ ++-ceeecececceeeees » 102,006 4 8 
7. That, fordetraving the charge of 38,750 men, of the troops of Hanover, 

Wolfenbuttle, Saxe Gotha, and count of Buckeburg, together with that of 

general and staff officers, actually employed against the common enemy, 

in contert with the king of Prussia, from the 25th Dec. 1759, to the 

24th Dec. 1760, to be issued in advance every two months, in like man- 

ner as the pay of the Hessian forces now in the service of Great Bri- 

tain; the said body of troops to be mustered by an English commissary, 

aud the effective state thereof to be ascertained by the siynature of the 

commander in chief of the said forces. .ccccccccccccccccsecsccccsece 447,882 10 5 
8. That, for defraying the charge of: 2,120 horse, and 9,900 font, together 

with the general and staff officers, the othcers of the hospital, and ofticers 
: * As the words, * there be granted-a sam not exceeding,’ conclude every resolutiun fur gvant- 
mg acertaiu sum uf mouey, it is ueedless to repeat thew. . 


Pa 
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and athers belonging to the train of artillery, the troops of the landgrave 
of Hesse Cassel, in the pay of Great Britain, for 866 es ba the 25th: 
Dec. 1759, to the 24th Dec. 1760, together with the subsidy for the said 
time, pursuant to treaty -cvcescaccercesccnccrcerescscecssccsonces 
9. That, for defraying the charge of an additional corps of 920 horse, and 
6,072 foot, together with the general and staff officers, the officers of the 
hospital, and -officers and others belonging to the train of artillery, the 
of the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, m the pay of Great Britain, for 
346 days, from the ist Jan. 1760, to the Sivt Dec. following, pursuant to 


BreEMY oer ccccccecccccccscsvccssvesers @esveeeeeovoneseeeaeaoetsoveveevese & 


Novemser. 30. 
1. That, for the ordinary of the navy, anelading, half-pay to sea-officers, 
for 1760 eee eee Te TCE EE Cee TL eee ee ee eee eS TE ee ee ee ee 
@. Towards carrying on the works of the hospital for sick and. wounded 
seamen, building at Hasler, mear Gosport. --.--+scccccccesecccess 
S. Towards carrying on the werks of the hospital for sick and wounded 
seamen, building near Plymonth ..-.----eeccececccccce. cesscccee 
4. Towards purchasing ground, erecting jetty- heads for careening wharfs, 
capstand-houses, store-houses, and other accommodations necessary for 
refitting his majesty’s fleet at Halifax eer ccccccces Coc ecvcccccceece 
5. Upon account, towards the op eh of the royal hespital at Greenwich, 
for the better maintenance of seamen of the said bospital, worn out, 
and become decrepid, in the service of their country ------ cc eccceree 
6 For the charge the office of ordnance, for land-service + +++e.-cee- 
7. For detraying the extraordinary expence of services performed by the 
office of ordnance, for Jand-service, and not provided for by parlisment 


in 1759 S@eseevveeveveeeeeoevesee oeoaeeeen Se COCK RSCOHC EOS EO HREOC KOR OO ETOLS 


DecemBeER 7. 

1. - Towards paying off and discharging the debt of thenavy +---+--+-+e- 
2. For the charge of transport-service between the 1st Jan. and 30th Sept. 
1759, including the expence of victualling his. majesty’ sland foroes wi 

1D the Said LIME. -- eee cccrnrcersveccssccrsccccs ere er eccvcccecce 
S. Towards the buildings, rebuildings, and repairs, of his majesty’s ships, 


for 1760 CHOSSCSHSSC ST SHOOHSCSHSHSHHOHSHSHHS CHS SEAS HSHEHSHOCHSESSHEHEHBFE 


Decemser .13. 
1. For paying of pensions to the widows: of sucls. reduced: officers of his. 
majesty’s lani-forces and marines, as died, upom the establicsirment of: 
half-pay, in Great Britain, and who were. married to theory before the. 


25th Dec. 1716, for 1760 --... ewe ieaag a6 isee chews te leeks bias iis 


2. For defraying the extraordinary expences of his majesty’ s.land-forces, 
and other services aneorneys to’ the 241b Nov. sae _ not previded for 
by parliament «esses ecr cen acccncccercccnscccctoce ecccccscccce 

S. Tu enable his majesty to ‘discharge the like sum, ‘aise | io. mursuaace of 
an act made in the last session of parliament, and. charged. upoa. the ‘first 
aids or supplies to be granted.in. this susston. of parliament ..-+¢--+ee.+% 


Deroremper 17. 
To enable-his majesty ‘to make. geod bis engagements with the hing of 
Prussia, pursuant to a convention between. his wajesty. aad the. king of. 
Prussia, concluded Noy, 9, 175Q. «ccccvcovcscccerccccce Swe ee dase’ 


Decempcai 18 
Upon account, towards enabling the. principal. officers. of bie. moajesty's. ond « 
nance to defray the necessary charges and. expences-of taking: down and. 
removing the present magazine for gunpowder, aad all buddings belong- 
ing theretu, situated near the town.of Greenwich, aud: of erecting. anew 
magazine for gunpowder, and other buildings necessary thereto, in. some. 
more proper and less dangerous situation; and. to enable the said. pria- 
eipal officers to purchase lands.for that purpose ecccccweceeeneeserre 
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268,87416 8 


97,850 4 10 
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$,936,729 16 6} 


232,629 5 1 
10,000 0 0 
0 


10,000 0 0 


280,563 16 1% 


781,489 6 6 


1,000,000 0 0 


501,078 16. 6 
200,000. 0 0 


ene 


1,701,078 16 6 
a me 


9,042 0 0 
958,302 15 54 


1,000,000 0 0 


ne eee 
1,935;344 15 54 
ecoerantantentbnamnsccsironell 


6#0,000. 0 0 
pow vw eee 


15,000 0 0 
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DeerMBER 20. 

1. To enable his majesty to make good his engagements with the landgrave 
of Hesse Cassel, pursuant to the separate article cps ef to a treaty, 
concluded Jan. 17, 4759, and: renewed by a treaty concluded Nov. 9, 
1759 ; the same to be paid as his most serene highness shall think it most 
convenient, in order to facilitate the means by which the most serene 
landgrave may again fix bis residence in his own dominions, and give 
fresh courage to his faithful subjects by his presence, which is so much 
wished for-.--eseee. Sst ONG See Oa eee eee eee 

3. Towards enabling the governors and guardians of the Foundling-hoepi- 
tal to continue to carry into execution the good purposes for which they 
were InCOrporated---sssercocceseccererccvvcsecccsscasccccsccees 


JANUARY 17, 1760. 

Upon account, as a present supply towards defraying the charges of forage, 
bread, bread waggons, train of artillery, and of provisions, wood, straw, 
&c. and other extraordinary expences and contingencies of his majesty’s 
combined army under the command of prince Ferdinand. .--.-.+-+.-+- 


ee wean asa JANUARY 29. 
0 be applied towards the improving, widening, and enlarging, the passage 
over and through London bridge---+-+-- ee ee 


Fesrvary 7. 

1. To replace, to the sinking-fund, the like sum paid ont of the same, to 
make good the deficiency, on the fifth July, 1759, of the several rates 
and duties upon offices and pensions, and upon houses, and upon win- 
dows or lights, which were made a fund by an act $1 Geo. 2, for paying 
annuities at the Bank of England, in respect of 5,000,000 heerowed to- 
wards the supply granted to his majesty for the service of 1758------- . 

#. To replace, to the sinking-fund, the hke sum paid out of the same, to 
make good the deficiency, on the Sth July, 1759, of the subsidy of 
poundage ups certain gouds and merchandises imported, and an addi- 
tional inlan 
rate of 3/. per cent. charged thereupon, pursuant to an act 32 Geo. 2---- 

3. To replace, to the sinking-fund, the like sum paid out of the same, to 
make good the deficiency, on the 5th Jan. 1759, on the duties on glass 
and spirituous jiquors, to answer annuities on single lives, payable at the 
Exchequer, grauted by an act 19 Geo. 2 ---eeeeeee eo ccccccvnce eoce 

4. To replace, to the sinking-fund, the like sum paid out of the same, to 
make good the deficiency, on the 5th Jan. 1759, of the additional stamp- 
duty, duty on licences for retailing wine, duty on coals exported, and sar- 
oe of the duty on licences for retailing spirituous liquors, made a fund 

an act 30 Geo. 2, for paying annuities at the Bank of England, after 
erate of 3/. per cent. on 3,000.000, as also the life annuities payable at 
the Exchequer, and other charges thereupon --+eesseecccecevcceres 


Fesruary 11. 

1. For defraying the charge of an augmentation of 1,001 light-cavalry, the 
troops of Hanover, in the pay of Great Britain, for 366 days, from Dec. 
25, 1759, to Dec. 24, 1760 -----. area rere er ec ovcccccences reer 

2. For defraying the charge of an augmentation of four squadrons of hun- 
ters and hussars, the troops of the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, in the pay 
of Great Britain, from Dec. 25, 1759, to Dec. 24, 1760 ---.-s-cerecce 

3. For detraying the charge of an augmentation of five battalions to the 
king’s army in Germany, each battalion consisting of one troop of 101 
men and four companies of foot, of 125 men in each company, with a 
corps of artillery, for 366 days, from Dec. 25, 1759, to Dec. 24, 1760 -- 
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duty on coffee and chocolate, to answer annuities after the — 


124,796 7 1 


84,141 15 8 


8,752 610 


7,651 9 8% 
225,281 19 4 
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34,333 8 O 


20,776 5 § 


52,902 19 @ 


108,012 12 7° 


35,651 9 0 
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reduced, and to the superannaated gentlemen of the four troops of horse- 


ards eeecce esecsece Ceoneseeseos @eoseeseovnesteoseanteereceneves eevvrsen 
$. Upon account, for supporting and maintaining the settlement of his 
majeety’s colony of Nova Scotia ------ Gis Ses was Se eee 06 moe © wees 


4. Upon account, for defraying the charges incurred, by supporting ant 
maintaining the said settlement, in 1758, and not provided for by parlia- 
ment eeoeceosereseeneerceeseensene ee 

5. Upon account, for defraying the charges of the civit establishment of his 
majesty’s colony of Georgia, and other incidental expences attending the 
same, from June 24, 1759, to Jume 24, 1760+ -reescerecceccecesccces 


Marca Si. 

2. Upon account, to enable his majesty to give a proper compensation to 
the respective provinces in North America for the expences incurred by 
them in the levying, clothing, and pay, of the troops raised by the same, 
according as the active vigour and strenuous efforts of the respective pro- 
vinces shal] be thought by his majesty to merit----+--+-ee-seseeeeee ° 

2.. Upon-account, to be paid to the East India company, towards enabling 
them to defray the expence of a military force, in their settlements, to be 
maintained by them, in lieu of the battalion of his majesty’s forces com- 
manded by colonel Adjercron, withdrawn from thence, and pow returned 
to Ireland. 

$. Upon account, for out-pensioners of Chelsea hospital, for 1760 ------- . 

4. For defraying the charge of several augmentations to his majesty’s 


eeoeeeveueCevuaereenvnesenevneese @eeevoeeoneveeveevnereevneeeeepveeev4eeeenanene@ 


forces, since the estimate of guards and garrisons for the year 1760 was » 


presented, from their respective commencements, to the 24th Dec. 1760 
5. Upon account, towards enabling the governors and guardians of the 
Foundling-hospital to maintain, educate, and bind apprentice, such chil- 
dren as were admitted into the said hospital.ou or before the 8th of Feb. 


1760 COCHHAHKCRSEHOHR SOHO HT SCHOO HERO HC ECHO SOC OHROO HHL OTE EH LEFT Ee eeeerevece 


APRIL 28, 

1. For defraying the charge of the embodied militia of the several counties 
in South Britain from the respective times that they were embodied, and 
of the fensible men of Argyleshire, and sord Sutberland’s battalion of 
Highlanders, in North Britain, from the commencement of their esta- 
blishment, to the 24th Dec. 1760 -orecccccccccreccecccces Sb 'ee ear 

2. Upon account, for defraying the charge of clothing for the erabodied mi- 
litia, for 1760 -.-esseeee. rere e VT eer eee CT eee eee 

3. For reimbursing, to the colony of New York, their expences in furnish- 
ing provisions and stores. to the troops raised by them for his majesty’s 


service, for the campaign in 1756 ----+---- wecesrevecees SOS Os waiee ce 
4. To be employed in maintaining and supporting the British forts and set- 
tlements upon the coast of Africa -.-. e-cececceecrcccccccccccses . 


5. Upon account, towards enabling the govervors and guardians of the 


Foundling-hospital to maintain and educate such children as were ad- 
mitted into the said hospital between the 8th Feb. and 26th March, 1760; 
and that the same be issued and paid, for the use of the said hospital, 
without fee or reward, or any deduction whatsoever---+-+-.ee-eeeeees 


APRIL 29. 

. For defraying the charge of 959 cavalry, and 1,454 infantry, the troops 
of the reigniag duke of Brunswick, in the pay of Great Britain, pursuant 
to treaty wee cccccncccscces ee eeccos er ececrvecscce i ir eececce 
For defraying the charge of an augmentation to the troops of the reign- 
ing duke of Brunswick, in the pay of Great Britain, pursuant to an 
ulierior convention, concluded and sigued at Paderborn the 5th March, 
1760 e@eeeree8e @ee@eeenannses @eseeoeoevaseevesepevpeveseeeseeosv eves esveesn eon e 
3. For defraying the charge of two additional squadrons of hussars, and 
_ two companies of chasseurs, together with an augmentation to the horse, 
dragoons, and foot, the troops of the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, in the 
pay of Great Britain, for 1760--cccecccccccevevecercccsceccesccces 
4. For detraying the extraordinary expences of his majesty’s land-forces, 
and other services, incurred from the 24th Nov. 1759, te the 24th Dec. 


—_ 
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2,946 0 0 
11,785 6 10 


5,851 4 9 


4,057 10 0 


60,291 10 7 


200,000 0 0 


20,000 0 0 
25,000 0 0 


134,139 17 4 


44,157 10 0 
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423,297 7 4 
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260,104 16 8 


$0,722 0 0 


9,977 7 8 
10,000 0 0 


$,127 10 9 
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66,926 3 Of 
93,843 § 11 


101,096 3 2 
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following, and not provided for COeSFC HSE eET ee eTEeFESOSHTEROSELESEOYS 420,120 1 $] 


7 —————_——— 
611,985 18 1 
May 6. a 
1. To make good the deficiency of the grants for the service of 1759------ 75,170 O 3£ 
2. To make good the like sum issued by his majesty, to Jane Hardinge, 
widow, as administratrix of Nicholas Hardinge, esq. deceased, as a recom- 
pence for bis pains and service, in preparing copies of the Journals of 
this House for the press, and in managing and directing the printing of 
The GOING: 66s66 soci Os is esd bees see eee 6s eees ies ewes eewre aie $,000 0 Q 
3. To make good the like sum issued, by his majesty, to Jeremiah Dyson, 
esq. towards defraying the expence of printing the Journals of this House, 
from the beginning of the 9th parliament of Great Britaim, to the end of ‘ 
the 4th session of this present parliament, and of making and prioting 
indexes to the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th volumes of the Journals of 


this House «.cccccccccccccccsencccccccccs err re 3,000 0 O 
4. Upon account, towards defraying the charge of pay and clothing for the 
unembodied militia, for the year ending the 25th March, 1761----+++++- ‘80,000 O 0 


5. To enable the principal officers of his majesty’s ordnance to pay interest, 
after the rate of 4/. per cent, per ann. from the 25th August, 1759, to the 
25th April last, for the sum of 23,800/. 11s. 11d. remaining in his ma- 
Jesty’s office of ordnance, upon the said 25th April, and not paid into the 
bands of the deputy of the king’s remembrancer of the court of exche- 
quer, at Westminster, as directed by an act, made in the last session of 
parliament, for making compensation for lands and hereditaments, pur- 
chased for his majesty’s service, at Chatham, Portsmouth, and Plymouth, 
by reason of doubts and difficulties, which have arisen, touching the exe- 
cution of the said act -¢--cccvcccccccecccevccccsvons Werererrery, 634 13 7 


160,804 13 10} 


May 10. 

4. Upon account, to enable his majesty to defray any extraordinary expences 
of the war, incurred, or to be incurred, for the service of 1760; and to 
take ail such measures, as may be necessary, to disappoint, or defeat, 
aby enterprizes or designs of his enemies, and as the exigency of affairs 
MAY Tequire .-ccecreccccccccccseccccseccccecccessescscceserece 1,000,000 0 07 

2. For detraying the charge of a regiment of light-dragoons, and of an ad- et 
ditional company to lieutenant-colonel Vanghan’s corps, for 1760 -»-.-- 12,874 15 10 


1,012,874 15 10 


May 18. ee 
1. For defraying the extraordinary charge of his majesty’s mint, in the 
Tower of London, in 1759 ++-cescccececcccesccceces pasies aaaweas 11,940 13 10 
%. Upon account, for paying and discharging so much of the debts, witl: the 
; ry expences attending the payment of the same, claimed and sus- 
tained upon the lands and estate which became forteited to the crown by 
ue attainder of the late titular lord John Drummond, brother to the late 
Utular duke of Perth, as shall be remaining unsatisfied, and not already 
Provided for SN OO Oe SD OSS SOS B80 OOo O.8 6 0 6S4S. SESS. OFS 8804 0408 O44 2,500 0 0 
14,440 15 10 


Total of Supplies granted for the year 1760-.-.+sssseeees 15,508,563 15 OF 
EL ETS 


be ting this Session there were no de- | Session.] May 22. The Session was put 

Hoe On any public measure, in either | an end to by Commission, with the fol- 
ouse of Parliament.* lowing Speech to both Houses : 

6s My Lords and Gentlemen ; 


The King’, Speech at the Close of the| ‘ We: have received the king’s com- 

erage 
* This eammer was distinguished’ i 

: guished"hy a re- | at length perpetrated a murder, which sub- 

oe trial. Laurence earl Ferrers, a noble- ; jected bim to the cognizance of justice. His 

Many @ violent spirit, who had committed | deportment to his lady was so brutal, that ap- 

knew eatrages, and in the opinion of all who | plication had been made to the House of Peers, 

? Given manifold proofs of insanity, | and a separation effected by act of parliament. 


a 
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mands to put an end to this session of par- 
liament ; and, upon this occasion, to as- 
sure you, that his majesty looks back, 
with entire satisfaction, on your proceed- 
ings during the course of it. The duty 
and affection which you have expressed 


Trustees were nominated ; and one Mr. John- 
gon, who had, during the best part of his life, 
been employed in the family, was now ap- 
pointed receiver of the estates, at the earl’s 
ows request. The conduct of this man, in the 
course of his stewardship, gave umbrage to 
Jord Ferrers, whose disposition was equally 
jealous and vindictive. He imagined all bis 
own family had conspired ayainst bis interest, 
and tbat Johnson was one of their accomplices ; 
that he had been instrumental) jn obtaining the 
act of parliament, which bis lordship consi- 
dered as a grievous hardship; that be had dis- 
appointed him in regard to a certain contract 
about coal-mines ; in a word, that there was a 
Collusion between Johnson and the earl’s ad- 
versaries. Fired with these suppositions, he 
first expressed his resentment, by giving Jobn- 
s0n notice to quit the farm which he possessed 
op the estate; but finding the trustees had 
confirmed the lease, he determined to gratify 
bis revenge by assassinatiun, and laid his plan 
accordingly. On Sunday the 13th of January 
he appointed this uuhappv man to come to his 
house on the Friday fullowing, in order to 
peruse papers or settle accounts; and Johnson 
went thither without the least supposition of 
what was prepared for his reception: for al- 
though he was no stranger to his lordship’s 
dangerous disposition, and knew he bad some 
time before incurred his displeasure, yet he 
Imagined his resentment had entirely subsided, 
as the earl had of late behaved to him with re- 
markable complacency. He therefore, at the 
time appointed, repaired to his lordship’s house 
at Stanton, in Leicestershire, at the distance of 
a short mile from his own habitation, and was 
admitted by a maid-servant. The earl had 
dismissed every person io the house, upon 
various pretences, except three women, who 
were left in the kitchen. Johnson, adyancing 
to the door of his apartment, was received by 
his lordship, who desired him to walk into 
another room, where he joined him in a few 
Moinutes, and then the door was locked on the 
inside. After a great deal of warm expostula- 
tion, the earl insisted upon bis subscribing a 
paper, acknowledging himself a villain; and, 
oa bis refusing to comply with this demand, 
declared he would put him to death. In vain 
the unfurtunate man remonstrated against this 
cruel injustice, and deprecated the indignation 
of this furious noblenian. He remained deaf to 
all his entreaties, drew forth a pisted which he 
had loaded for the purpose, and commanding 
him to implore heaven’s mercy on his knees, 
shot hin tbreugh the body, while be remaiaed 
in that supplicaung attitude. The consequence 
v! this vielence was not immediate death ; but 
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for his person and government, and the 
zeal and unanimity which you have shewn 
in maintaining the true interest of your 
country, can only be equalled by what his 
majesty has formerly experienced from 
this parliament. 


his lordship, seeing the wretched victim sull 
alive and sevsible, though agonized with pais. 
felt a momentary mution of pity. He ordered 
his servants to convey Mr. Jobnson up stars 
to a bed, to send for a surgeon, aod give imme. 
diate potice of the accident to the wounded 
man’s family. Wheo Mr. Johosou’s daughter 
| came to the house, she was met by the ew, 
who told her he bad shot ber father on par- 
pose, and with deliberation. The same deck- 
ration he made to the surgeon, on his arnval. 
He stood by bim while he examined the wound, 
described the manner in which the ball bad 
penetrated, and seemed surprised that it should 
be lodged within the body. When he demanded 
the surgeon’s opinion of the wound, the oper- 
tor thought proper to temporise, for bis own 
safety, as well as for the sake of the public, 
lest the earl should take some other desperate 
step, or endeavour to escape. He thereiore 
amused him with hopes of Juhnoson’s recovery, 
about which he now seemed extremely anxious. 
He supported his spirits by immoderate dnak- 
ing, after having retired to another apartmest 
with the surgeon, whom he desired to take all 
pees care of his patient. He deciared, 
1owever, that he did not repent of what be bad 
done; tbat Johnson was a villain, who de- 
served to die; that, ia case of his death, be 
(the earl) would surrender himself to the House 
of Peers, and take bis trial. He said he could 
justify the action to bis own conscience, 
owned his intention was to have killed Johnson 
outright ; but as he still survived, and was i8 
paip, he desired that all possible meens might 
be used for his recovery. Nor did be seem 
altngether neglectful of his own safety: be 
endeavoured to tainper with the surgeon, and 
suggest what evidence he should give whea 
called before a court of justice. He continued 
to drink himself into a state of intoxicaves, 
and all the crueity of his hate seemed to returs. 
He would not allow the wounded man to be 
removed to his own house; saying, he would 
keep him under Lis own roof, that he might 
plague the villain. He returned to the cham- 
ber where Johnson lay, insulted bim with the 
most opprobrious lanzuage, threatened to shoot 
him through the head, and could bardly be 
restrained from cominitung further acts of tie 
lence ou the poor man, who was already 10 eX- 
tremity. Atter he retired to bed, the surgeon 
procured a sufficient number of assistants, who 
conveyed Mr. Juinsun io an easy -cbair to brs 
own house, where he expired that same mofn- 
ing in great agonies. The same surgeon &s- 
semmbled a number of armed men to seize the 
murderer, who at first threatened resistance, 
but was soon apprehended, endeavounng @ 
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‘“‘ His majesty has commanded us to ac- 
quaint you, that it would have given him 
the most sensible pleasure to have been 
able to communicate to you, that his sin- 
cere endeavours to promote a general pa- 
cification had met with more suitable re- 
turns before this time. His majesty, in 
conjunction with his good brother and 
ally the king of Prussia, chose to give their 
enemies proofs of this equitable disposi- 
tion, in the midst of a series of glorious 


make his escape, and committed te the county 

ison, From thence he was conveyed to Lon- 
den by the gaeler of Leicester, and conducted 
by the usher of the Black Rod and bis deputy 
into the House of Lords, where the coroner’s 
inquest, aod the affidavits touching the murder, 
being read, the sale delivered up his prisoner 
to the care of the Black Rod, and he was im- 
mediately committed to the Tower. He ap- 
peared very calm, composed, and unconcerned, 
from the time of his being apprehended; con- 
versed coolly on the subject of his imprison- 
ment; made very pertinent remarks upon the 
nature of the Habeas Corpus act of parliament, 
of which he hoped to avail himself ; and when 
they withdrew from the House of Peers, de- 
sired he might not be visited by apy of his re- 
lations or acquaintances. 

“The circumstances of this assassination 
appeared so cruel and deliberate, that the peo- 
ple cried aloud for vengeance ; and the yovern- 
ment gave up the offender to the justice of his 
country, The lord-keeper Henley was ap- 
totes lord hivh steward for the trial of earl 
Ferrers, and sat in state with all the peers and 
judges in Westminster-hall, which was for this 
ad a converted into a very august tribunal. 
Vn the 16th of April the delinquent was brought 
toto court about ten; and the lord steward 
with the peers taking their places, he was ar- 
raigned aloud in the midst of an infinite con- 
Course of people. The murder was fully 
proved: but the earl pleaded insanity of mind ; 
and, in order to establish this plea, called many 
Witnesses to attest his lunacy in a variety of in- 


stances, which seemed too plainly to indicate a’ 


disordered imagination. he lawyers, who 
Managed the prosecution in behalf of the 
Crown, endeavoured to invalidate the proofs of 
s lunacy, by observing, that his lordship was 
Hever 90 much deprived of his reason but that 
x could distinguish between good and evil ; 
; at the murder he had committed was the ef- 
ect off revenge for a conceived injury of some 
(hiding ; that the malice was deliberate, and 
alae artfully conducted ; that immediately 
: t the deed was perpetrated the earl’s cun- 
bie fod reasoning were cool and con- 
ay as until he drank himself into a state of 
ai ication 5 that, in the opinion of the great- 
the it har) no criminal can avail himself of 
pee ca of lunacy, provided the crime was 
ee during a lucid interval: but his 
P, far from exhibiting any marks of in- 
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victories ; an opportunity the most proper 
to do it with dignity, and to manitest to 
all Europe the purity and moderation of 
his views. After such a conduct, bis ma-_ 
jesty has the comfort to reflect, that the 
further continuance of the calamitics of 
war cannot be imputed to him, or his al 
lies ; and trusts in the blessing of heaven 
upon the justice of his arms, and upon 
those ainple means, which your zeal, in so 
good a cause, has wisely put into his 


sanity, Lad, in the course of this trial, displayed 
uncommon understanding and sagacity in exa- 
mining the witnesses, and making many 
ahiewd and pertinent observations on the evi- 
dence which was given. These sentiments 
were conformable to the opinion ef the peers, 
who unanimously declared him guilty. 

‘“ The trial was continued for two davis and 
on the third the lord steward, after having 
made a short speech touching the beioous 
nature of the offence, pronounced the same sen- 
tence of death upon the ear! which malefactors of 
the lowest class undergo ; that from the Tower, 
in which he was imprisoned, he should, on the 
Monday following, be led to the common place 
of execution, there to be hanged by the neck, 
and his body be afterwards dissected and ana- 
tumized. This last part of the senteace seemed 
to shuck the criminal extremely: he changed 
colour, his jaw quivered, and he appeared to 
be in great agitation ; but during the remaining 
part of his life be behaved with surprising com- 
posure, and even unconcern. Afier he had re- 
ceived sentence, the lords his judges, by virtue 
of a power vested in them, respited his execu- 
tion for one menth, that he might bave time to 
settle his temporal and spiritual concerns. Be- 
fore sentence was passed, the earl read a paper, 
in which he begged pardon of their lordships 
for the trouble he had given, as well as for 
having, against his own inclination, pleaded 
lunacy at the request of his friends. He 
thanked them for the candid trial with which 
he had been indulged, and entreated their lord- 
ships to recommend him to the king for mercy. 
He afterwards sent a letter te his majesty, re- 
monstrating, that he was the represeotative of 
@ very ancient and honourable family, which 
had been allied to the crown; and requesting 
that, if he could not be favoured with the spe- 
cies «f death which in cases of treason distin- 
guishes the nobleman from the plebeian, he 
might at least, out of consideration for bis 


family, be allowed to suffer m the Tower, 


rather than at the common place of execution ; 
but this indulgence was refused. From his 
retura ta the Tower tothe day of bis execution, 
he betrayed ne mark of apprehension or impar 
tieace; but regulated bis affairs with preci¢ 
sion, and conversed without concers or re- 
straint. His lordship was executed on the 5th 
of May.” Smollett. 

For the Trial at lange, see the New Edition 
of the State Trials, edited by Howell. 
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hands, that his future successes, In carry- 
ing on the war, will not tall short of the 
past ;~and that, in the event, the public 
tranquillity will be restored on solid and 
durable foundations. 

“© We are further commanded to ac- 
quaint you, that his majesty has taken the 
most effectual care to augment the com- 
bined army in Germany ; and, ut the same 
time, to keep up such a force at home, as 
may frustrate any attempts of the enemy 
to invade these kingdoms, which have 
hitherto ended only in their own confu- 
sion. 

«¢ The royal navy was never in a more 
flourishing and respectable condition ; and 
the signal victory obtained last winter 
over the French fleet, on their own coasts, 
as it has added lustre to his majesty’s 
arms, has given fresh spirit to his mari- 
time forces, and reduced the naval strength 
of France to a very low ebb. 

‘‘ His majesty has disposed his squa- 
drons in such a manner, as may best con- 
duce to the annoyance of his enemies; to 
the defence of his own dominions both in 
Europe and America; and to the pre- 
serving and pursuing his conquests, as 
well as to the protection of the trade of 
his subjects, which he has extremely at 
heart. 

<¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

“¢ Nothing could relieve his majesty’s 
royal mind, under the anxiety which he feels 
for the burdens of his faithful subjects, 
but the public-spirited cheerfulness with 
-which you have granted him such large 
‘supplies, and his conviction, that they are 
necessary for the security and essential 
Interests of his kingdoms. The king has 
enjoined us to return you his hearty thanks 
for them: and to assure you of their due 
application to the purposes for which they 

have been given. 
‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

‘© We have nothing further in command 
from his majesty, but to recommend to 
you the continuance and improvement of 
that union and good harmony, which he 
has observed with so much pleasure, and 
from which he has derived such impor- 
tant effects. Make it your study to pro- 
mote those desirable objects; to support 
the king’s government, and the good order 
of your respective countries; and to con- 
sult your own real happiness and prospe- 
rity. This behaviour, bis majesty graci- 
ously assures you, will be the most ac- 
arias demonstration of your duty to 

m. 


Death of King George the Second. 
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The Parliament was then prorogued te 
the 17th of July. 


DEATH ‘oF Kinc GEORGE THE Se- 
conp.*] On the 25th of October 1760, 
George the Second, king of Great Britain, 


* “ George the Second died at the age of 
77, after a long reign ef 34 years, distinguish. 
ed by a variety of important events, and che- 
quered with a vicissitudle of character aod for- 
tune. He was in his person rather lower than 
the middle size, well shaped, erect, with eyes 
remarkably prominent, a high nose, and fair 
complexion. In bis disposition be is said to 
have been hasty, prone to anger, especially ia 
ct ene yet soon appeased; otherwise mild, 
moderate, and humane: in his way of living 
temperate, regalar, and so methodical in every 
branch of private economy, that his attentiva 
descended to objects which a great king (per- 
haps) had better overlook. 

*« He was fond of military pomp and parade; 
and personally brave. He loved war asa 
dier; he studied it as a science; and corres- 
ponded on this subject with some of the great- 
est officers whom Germany has produced. The 
extent of his understauding, and the splendor 
of his virtue, we shall not presume to ascer- 
taip, nor attempt to display ; we rather wish 
for opportunities to expatiate on his munili- 
cence and liberality ; his generous regard to 
genius and learning; his royal encourage 
ment of those arts, by which a nation is at 
once benefited and adorned. 

‘¢ With respect to his government, it very 
seldum deviated from the institutions of law; 
or encroached upon private property ; or ia- 
terfered with the common administration of jus- 
tice. The circumstances that chiefly marked 
his public character, were a predilection for bis 
native cougtry, and a close attention to the politi- 
cal interests of the Germanic body= points and 
principles to which he adhered with the most 
tnvincible fortitude ; and, if ever the blood and 
treasure of Great Britain were sacrificed to these 
considerations, we ought not so much to blame 
the prince who acted from the dictates of na- 
tural affection, as we should detest a succession 
of venal ministers, all of whom in their turns 
devoted themselves, soul and body, to the gra- 
tification of this passion or partiality, so preja- 
dicial to the true interest of their country.” 
Smollett. 


‘‘ George the Second had not better paris 
than bis father, but much stronger animal sp!- 
rits, which made him produce and communi- 
cate himnselfmore. Every thing in bis compo- 
sition was little; and he had all the weaknesses 
of a little mind, without any of the virtues, oF 
even the vices, of a greatone. He loved to act 
the king, but mistook the part; and the royal 
dignity shrunk into the electoral pride. He was 
educated upon that scale, and never ep 
its dimensions with his dominions, As elector 
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without any previous disorder, was in the 


morning suddenly seized with the agony 
of death, at, the palace at Kensington. 


of Hanover he thought himselfgreat ; as king 
of Great Britain only rich. Avarice, the 
meanest of all passions, was his ruling one ; 
and I never kuew him deviate into any gene- 
rous action. 

‘« His first natural movements were always 
on the side of justice and truth; but they were 
often warped by ministerial influence, or the 
secret twitclres of avarice. He was generally 
reckoned ill-natured, which indeed he was not. 
He had rather an unfeeling than a bad heart: 
but I never observed any settled malevolence in 
him, though his sudden passions, which were 
frequent, made him say things which, io 
cooler moments, he would not have executed. 
His heart always seemed to me to be in a state 
of perfect neutrality between bardness and ten- 
. derness. ln council he was excessively timo- 
rous, and thought by many to be so in person ; 
but of this I can say nothing on my own know- 


e. 
‘¢ In his dress and in his conversation he af-. 


fected the bero so much, that from thence only 
many cailed his courage in question: though, 
by the way, that is no certain rule to judge by. 
since the bravest men, with weak understand- 
ings, constantly fall into that error. Little 
things, as he has often told me himself, affect- 
ed him more than great ones; and this was so 
true, that 1 have often seen him put so much 
out of humour at his private levee, by a mis- 
take or blunder of a valet de chambre, that the 
gaping crowd admitted to his public levee have, 
rom his looks and silence, concluded that he 
had just received some dreadful news. Taci- 
tus would always have been deceived by bim. 

** Within certain bounds, but they were in- 
deed narrow ones, his understanding was clear, 
and his soneepet quick: and [ have general- 
ly observed, that he pronounced sensibly and 
jastly upon single propositions ; but to analyse, 
separate, combine, and reduce to a point, com- 
phcated ones, was above his faculties. 

«+ He was thought to have a great opinion of 
his own abilities; but, on the contrary, I am 
very sure that he had a great distrust of them 
in matters of state. He well knew that he was 
governed by the queen, while she lived; and 
that she was governed by sir Robert Walpole : 
but he kept that secret inviolably, and flattered 
himself that nobody had discovered it. ‘After 
their deaths he was governed successively by 
different ministers, according as they could en- 
gage for a sufficient strength in the Huuse of 
Commons; for, as avarice was his raling pas- 
sion, he feared, hated, and courted, that mo- 
ney -giving part of the legislature. 

‘¢ He was by no means formed for the plea- 
sures of private and social life, though some- 
times he tried to supple himself to them; but 
be did itso ungracefully, that both he and the 
company were mutual restraints upen each 
@ther, and consequently soon. grew weary of 
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He had risen at his usual hour, drank his 
chocolate, and enquired about the wind, 
as anxious for the arrival of the foreign 


one another. A king must be as great in mind 
as in rank, who can let himself down with ease 
to the social level, and no lower. 

‘¢ He had no favourites, and indeed no friends, 
having none of that expansion of heart, none of 
those amiable connecting talents, which are ne- 
cessary for both. This, together with the ste- 
rility of his conversation, made him prefer the 
company of women, with whom he rather saun- 
tered away than enjoyed his leisure hours. He 
was addicted to women, but chiefly to such as 
required little attention and less pay. He ne- 
ver had but two avowed mistresses of rank, the 
countesses of Suffolk and Yarmouth. The 
former, though be passed half his time with 
her, had no degree of influence, and but a 
sinall one of profit; the latter, heing taken af- _ 
ter the death of the queen, had more of both, 
but not an extravagant share of either. 

‘¢ He was very well-bred; but it was in a 
stiff and formal manner, and produced in others 
that restraint which they saw he was under 
himself, He bestowed his favours so coldly and 
ungraciously, that they excited no warm returns 
in those who received them. They knew that 
they owed them to the ministerial arrange- 
ments for the time being, and not to his volun- 
tary choice. He was extremely regular and 
methodical in his hours, io his papers, and 
above all in his private accounts; and would 
be very peevish if any accident, or neglivence 
io his ministers, broke in upon that regular al- 
lotment of his time. . 

‘‘ He hada very small degree of acquired 
knowledge: he sometimes read history, and, 
ashe had a very good memory, was exceed- 
ingly correct in facts and dates. He spoke 
French and Italian well, and English very pro- 

erly, but with something of a fureign accent. 

ie had a contempt for the belles lettres, which 
he called trifling. He troubled himself little 
about religion, but jogged on quietly in that in 
which he had been bred, without scruples, 
doubts, zeal, or enquiry. He was extremely 
sober und temperate, which, together with con- 
stant gentle exercise, prolonged his life beyond 
what his natural constitution, which was but a 
weak one, seemed to promise. He died of an 
apoplexy; after a reign of three and thirty 
years. He died unlamented, though not un- 
praised because he was,yead. 

‘“* Upon the whole, he was rather a weak than 
a bad man or king. His government was mild 
as to prerogative, but burthensome as to taxes, 
which he raised when and to what degree he 
pleased, by corrupting the honesty, and not by 
invading the privileges, of parliament. I have 
dwelt the longer upon this character, because 
T was so long and so well acquainted with it; 
for above thirty years I was always near his 
person, aod had constant oppertunities of ob- 
serving him, both in his regal robes and in his 
undress, I have accompanied him in his plea- 
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mails; then he opened a window of his 
apartment, and perceiving the weather 
was serene, declared he would walk in the 


sures, and been employed in bis business. 1 
have, by tarns, been as well and as ill with him 
as any man in England. Impartial and un- 
prejudiced I have drawn this character from 
the life, and after a forty years sitting.”” Lord 
Chesterfield. - 


‘¢ The personal character of George the Se- 
cond was truly worthy and venerable. He had 
unquestionably a very hich sense of, and regard 
for the Deity. His regard to the public offices 
of religion was remarkably grave and serious, 
strictly attentive tothe various parts of the ser- 
vice, and without any appearance of absence of 
mind from the solemnities of worship in which 
he was engaged. Had the pattern he save 
them been followed, religion would have been 
more universally encouraged by the example of 
the rich and great, and the credit of its in- 
stitutions supported by their serious and dili- 
gent attendance onthem. His temperance was 
remarkable and habitnal throughout the whole 
course of his life; his pleasures and amuse- 
ments were few and regular—never eagerly 
sought after, never indulged at the expence of 
the public, the dissipation and waste of his re- 
venues, and the neglect of the great affairs of 
government. 

‘s He had his particular friends, and was 
constant in his regards to them, but vo minions 
and favourites to whom he absolutely resigned 
himself, or whom he raised from beggary by 
extravagant donations and lucrative employ- 
ments, and on whom he prostituted unmerited 
honours. They were persons of birth, family, 
aud fortune, whose affections be had expe- 
rienced, on whose fidelity and honour he could 
entirely depend, and who he knew were fast 
friends to the religion and liberties of Great 
Britain. 

‘“« His strict regard to justice and ied ap- 
peared in the coustant and regular discharge 
of his heusehold and family expences, and his 
advanciog men of worth, probity, and charac- 
ter, to the seats of justice, with full liberty to 
ferm all their decrees. His charity was libe- 
ralend extensive, and from indisputable autho- 
rity, very far exceeded that of the most benefi- 
cent and bountiful of all his predecessors; and 
be had that humanity and tenderness of mind, 
the very ordering to execution malefactors that 
were unfit to live was a painful part of his duty, 
and which he never performed but with reluc- 
tance—even the jey of conquest could not pre- 
vent the tear of compassion trom falling over a 
worthy man, whose life was a sacrifice to the 
aah he obtuined. 

‘* He had a most sincere and affectionate love 
to his people, and regard for the honour, wel- 
fare, and interest of the nation.—W hen he asked 
for extraordinary supplies, it was with concern 
and regret, for the burden it brought on the 
people. Every subject was sure of relief from 
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garden. Ina few minutes after this de- 
claration, while he remained alone in his 
chamber, he fell down upon the floor ; the 


oppression and violence, and of the protection 


and benefit of the laws he lived under. Not 
one single stretch of power, not one law dis- 
pensed with, not one proof of an arbitrary dis- 
position, no perversion of justice under colour 
of law, no schemes of iniquity and fraud to 
barass and plunder the subject, can be charged 
upon him, or blemish and stain one measure of 
his reign. He was truly the minister of Gnd 
to the people for good. But few comparatively 
of those who were rebels ayainst him suffered 
for their treason, and many of those who were 
actually condemned were saved and discharged, 
and money given them for their support till 
they arrived at their respective homes, where 
they afterwards lived unmolested. 

‘¢ He was a firm friend to the Protestant re- 
ligion, the assertor and patron of relivious end 
civil liberty, and an utter enemy to all me- 
thods of persecution for conscience sake. His 
integrity, regard to his word, and steadiness to 
his engagements, was an universally aeknow- 
ledged part of his character. It hath been ob- 
served to his honour, that he never departed 
from his promise to particular persons but 
twice, and then there arose soine unforeseen cir- 
cumstances that put it out of his power to per- 
form it; and as to all national transactions aod 
foreign engagements and treaties, he religiously 
adhered to them. 

‘* In his natural disposition he was a lover of 
peace, but still he had great spirit and resolu- 
tion. He was resolute in council, and was not 
afraid of war, and had courage and fortitude to 
rao all risks and hazards of it. And as he was 
brave, so he had the honour of being success- 
ful in his last war; he lived to see the enemies 
fleets broken and dissipated, their whole marine 
almost annihilated, their armies beaten and fly- 
ing, their strong holds and forts demolished or 
possessed by his forces, the capital of their 
American dominions subdued, and a country 
larger than France itself, with all her provinces, 
rendered subject to the British empire. 

‘“‘ He lived tu see all parties and ranks of 
men firmly united in their affection to his per- 


‘son, and attachment to his government; all 


furious contests and divisions at an end, all aoi- 
mosities and hatreds so laid aside as though 
they had never subsisted: his ministers acting 
with mutual confidence, his councils united, 
and, as though one spirit had possessed the 
whole nation, all the various classes of his peo- 
ple easy and contented in the protection they 
enjoyed, the measures that were pursued, the 
advantages they had gained, and the pleasing 
prospects they had before thein of a farther 
successful war, or a speedy, honourable, and 
lasting peace, oe 
‘To sum up the whole; he was religious 
without superstition; temperate without par 
simony; moderate io his pleasures without 8 
stoical contempt of them ; just without rigour 5 
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noise of his falk brought his aitendants into. 
the room, who lifted him on the bed, 
where he desired, in a faint voice, that the 

incess Amelia might be called; but be- 
fore she could reach the apartment he had 
expired. An attempt was made to bleed 
him, but without effect; and indeed his 
malady.was far beyond the reach of art : for 


cheritable without profusion ; rich without co- 
vetousness; frugal without sordidness; hu- 
mane and tender without weakness and effemi- 
nacy; sincere in his friendship, but not the pro- 
perty of favourites; a lover of his people with- 
out relaxing the vigour of government; a sup- 
porter of the laws without relentless severity ; 
a punisher of vice while he pitied the offender ; 
who extinguished rebellion, but shewed merc 

to rebels; was a friend to the Protestant reli- 
gion without persecuting even Papists; a lover 
of liberty whilst he curbed licentiousness ; 
steady without obstinacy ; yielding to the cir- 
camstances of times without descending from 
his dignity : true to his word without evasion 
or perfidy; calm in prosperity, but not un- 
thankful for it; patient in affliction, but not in- 
sensible; a lover of peace without sacrificing 
any valuable interests to the name of it ; averse 
to war, but of spirit to carry on a just one ; 
brave in battle without ferocity and rashness ; 
successial without vanity and self-elation ; vic- 
torious without pride; rich in the treasures of 
his- people without any dissipation of them: 
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when the cavity of the thorax or chest was 
opened, and inspected by the sergeant- 
surgeons, they found the right ventricle of 
the heart actually ruptured, and a great 
quantity of blood discharged through the 
aperture into the surrounding pericardium; 
so that he must have died instantaneously, 
in consequence of the effusion. 


preserved toa very advanced age without any 
remarkable impairing of or defect in his, powers ; 
happy in the easy circumstances of his death, 
and never more beloved and honoured than in 
the decline of his life, and when an all-wise 
Providence deprived us of the farther blessings’ 
of his rovernment. | 


“¢ He was the father of his country, the friend - 


of his people, the patron of liberty, and de- 
served to be uumbered among the greatest and 
best of princes; and his reign will ever be dis- 
tinguished in the British annals for the glory 
of the sovereign, and the happiness of his peo- ' 
ple.” Dr. Chandler. 


** An excellent king, possessed of as much 
justice, and mercy, and good-nature, as ever 
prince was endowed with; and who had so 
strict an adherence to the laws of our country, 
that not an instance can be pointed out, during 
his whole reign, wherein he made the least at- 
tempt upon the liberty, or property, or reli- 
gion, of asingle person.”? Archbishop Her- - 
ring. 


KING GEORGE THE THIRD, 


A.D. 


EIGHTH SESSION 
. OF THE 
ELEVENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF . 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
Accession or Kine GEORGE THE 


eps) October 25, 1760. George 
© Second was succeeded by his grand- 
Te i dee 


“ . The King found, on his accession, an able 
ministration, strong from the combination of 
‘4 Parties, and popular from uninterrupted 
each The duke of Newcastle was the os- 
le aan of this ministry. Mr. Pitt was 

: Of state, and was supported in the 
ia by his irothersiaclawy lord Temple. 
aio of Granville was president of the 
es 7 and Mr. Fox paymaster of the forces. 
~ra! of the remaining members of adminis- 

inten ner highly respectable for talents and 
ity 5 xv whom must be noticed Jord 
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son George, the son of Frederick Prince 
of Wales, and of Augusta Princess of 
Saxe Gotha, who had recently completed 
his twenty-second year. A Council as- 
sembled this day at Carleton House, the. 
residence of the Princess Dowager, where 
the new King was present, and was pleased 
to make the following Declaration : 


‘¢ The loss that 1 and the nation have. 


sustained by the death of the king my 
grandfather, would have been severely felt 


-keeper, afterwards lord chancellor Northington, 

the duke of Devonshire, lord chamberlain, Mr. 
Legge, chancellor of the exchequer, lord 
Anson, first lord of the admiralty, and lord 
Holdernesse, secretary of state. 


“ The King having been proclaimed in the 
usual form on the day after his accession, held 
a council at St. James’s on the ensuing day, 
when his brother the duke of York, and the 
earl of Bute, were sworn in as members. The 
litargy was also directed to be altered in those’ 

{3 RJ . 
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at any time, but coming at so critical a 
juncture, and so unexpected, it is by many 
circumstances augmented, and the weight 
now falling upon me much increased: I 
feel my own insufficiency to support it as 
I wish; but animated by the tenderest af- 
fection for this my native country, and de- 
pending on the advice, experience, and 
abilities of your lordships, on the support 
and assistance of every honest man, I 


parts where prayers are said for the royal fa- 
wily. These circumstances in themselves 
would not claim any notice, but some offence 
was taken at the time, and it was afterwards a 
source of frequent animadversion, that the duke 
of Cumberland and the princess Amelia, who 
were before particularly mentioned, were now 
only included in the general term, ‘and all the 
royal family.’ This change was merely a 
point of etiquette, and not made in consequence 
of the dislike which the princess dowager en- 
tertained against the duke and princess, but 
the popularity of the duke of Cumberland be- 
came a medium through which much abuse, 
vented against the King and the princess 
dowager, was afterwards rendered ayreeable 
to the public. 

‘¢ The King’s friendship for the earl of Bute 
led to extensive and permanent consequences. 
John carl of Bute was son of James second ear! 
of Bute, by Anu Campbell daughter of Archi- 
bald first duke of Argyle. He received his 
education at Etun; and at an early period of 
his life was introduced to the household of 
Frederick prince of Wales, to whom he was 
lord of the bed-chamber. On the death of the 
prince he retired to the country, and took no 
share in political transactions, though he was 
often consulted by the princess. On the esta- 
blishiment of the young prince’s household he 
Was appointed groom of the stole, in which 
place he was continued after his accession. 
fe had not occupied any public office; was un- 
acquainted with the business and intrigues of 
state ; and though he possessed an active mind, 
replete with elegant and abstruse learning, and 
was well acquainted with the theory of the 
British constitution, he was not competent to 
the task of instructing a young prince in the 
practical science of governing a kingdom, 
where the component parts of the legislature 
are so nicely balanced, and their respective 
powers and operations so strictly guarded. It 
could not afford ground of surprize that the 
King, young aud unacquainted with the per- 
sous of those who formed a successful and 
popular administration, should place among 
his confidential servants, a nobleman whom he 
had long esteemed, and who possessed the 
good opinion of his parent in an eminent de- 
gree: it could not be a subject of animadver- 
sion, that such a person should obtain an ample 
portion of the King’s regard ; nor would this 
crcumstauce have affected the course of poli- 
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enter with cheerfulness into this arduous 
situation, and shall make it the business of 
my life to promote, in every thing, the 
glory and happiness of these doms, to 
preserve and strengthen both the consti- 
tution in Church and State; and, as | 
mount the throne in the midst of an ex- 
pensive, but just and necessary war, I shall 
‘endeavour to prosecute it in the manner 
the most likely to bring on an honourable 


tical affairs, had not a new system followed his 
introduction into the cabinet. 

‘s The last two monarchs being foreigners, 
and opposed by a native prince who had no- 
merous adherents, as well arvong the people as 
in some of the most illustrious houses, confided 
a large portion of their power to a few distin- 
guished families, in order tv secure ion 
of the crown. These families, strengtheoed 
by union and exclusive influence, became not 
only independent of, but, in many respects, 
superior to the throne. Swayed by a predilec- 
tion for their continental dominians, the first 
two sovereigns of the House of Hanover io- 
curred severe avimadversions from the mem- 
bers of opposition; and the necessity of fre- 

uent justifications rendering them still more 
dencadent on the leaders of the ministerial 
party, reduced them almost to a state of pu- 
ilage. 

But the new King, rag exempt from 
foreign partialities, ascending the throne ats 
period when the claims of the exiled family 
were fallen into ees was enabled to 
emancipate himself from the restraint to which 
his ancestors had submitted. The earl of Bate 
formed the plan of breaking the phalanx which 
constituted and supported the ministry, and vt 
securing the independence of the crown, bya 
moderate exertion of the constitutional prero- 
gative. This plan in itself was well conceived, 
and necessary ; but the earl of Bute was not a 
proper person to carry it into effect, He was 
not connected either by blood or by familiar 
intercourse, with the leading families in Eng- 
land; he was not versed in the arts of popula- 
rity, nor used to the struggles of parliamentary 
Opposition ; and his manners were cold, re- 
served, and unconciliating.. Prejudices were 
easily excited against him as a native of Scot- 
Jand, and he could only oppose to a popular 
and triumphant administration, and a long e 
tablished system, such friends as hope or in- 
terest might supply, and the personal esteem 
of the king, which was rendered less valuable 
by the odium attached to the name of favourite. 

«‘ The conflicts of party did not immediately 
commence. The King at bis accession was 
highly popular ; his proclamations for represé- 
ing vice and immorality gave general satis- 
faction ; loyal and affectionate addresses poured 
in from every part of the realm, and all regret 
for the late king seemed fo be buried with bim.” 
Adolphus. 
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and lasting peace, in concert with my 
allies.” 

Whereupon the lords of the council 
made it their humble request to his Ma- 
jesty, That this his Majesty’s most gracious 
Declaration to their lardahipe: might be 
made public; which his Majesty was 
pleased to order accordingly. 

The parliament met immediately on the 
King’s accession ;* and the members of 
both Houses took the Oaths, as by law 


directed. 

The King’s Speech on ing the Ses- 
sion.+ ] Nevenbe: 18. “Fre King, being 
seated on the throne, adorned with his 
crown dnd regal ornaments, and attended 
by his officers of state ; the Lords being in 
their robes; the Gentleman Usher of the 
black rod received his Majesty’s com- 
mands, to let the Commons know, ‘ Itis 
his Majesty’s pleasure, they attend him 
immediately, in this House.” Who being 
come, with their Speaker ; his Majesty was 
pleased to speak as follows: 

« My Lords and Gentlemen ; 
‘¢ The just concern which I have felt in 


~ * It met on Sunday in pursuance of a statute 
of William 3, the substantial parts of which are 
re-enacted in that of 6th of queen Anne, enti- 
tled, “‘ An Act for the security of her majes- 
ty’s person and government, and of the succes- 
sion to the crown of Great Britain in the Pru- 
testant line.” ) 

‘Upon the demise of George 2, ‘which 
happened on Saturday the 25th of October, 
1760, both Houses met upon the next day, 
Sunday the 26th, for the purpose of taking the 
oaths, though the parliament was at that time 
separated by a prorogation till the 13th of No- 
vember. 1 was then in the service of the House 
of Commons, as clerk assistant, and remember 
this latter event. The Speaker and such mem- 
bers as were in town met in what was then cal- 
led The Court of Wards, but the duke of Rut- 
land, the Jord steward, being in the country, 
and not returning till Wednesday; and there 
being no deputation existing from his grace to 

e any other person to administer the oaths, 
the Speaker and members met on Sunday, 
Monday, and Tuesday, and having waited till 
four o’clock each day, departed.” Hatsell’s 
Precedents, vol. 2, p. 108. 


+ “ It was remarked, thet there never was in 
the memory of the oldest persons such a nume- 
rous concourse of al] ranks on any similar ucca- 
von, nor such unanimous testimonies of ap- 
plause. The public prepossession, increased by 
the King’s affable and gracious demeanour, was 
carried to the greatest height by the patriotic 
oa contained in this speech.” Adol- 

us, 
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my own breast, on the sudden death of 
the late king my royal grandfather, makes 
me not doubt but you must all have been 
deeply affected with so severe a loss: the 
hg critical and difficult conjuncture 

as made this loss the more sensible, as 
he was the great support of that system, 
by which alone the liberties of Europe, 
and the weight and influence of these 
kingdoms, cam be preserved; and gave 
life to the measures conducive to those 
important ends. : 

‘I need not tell you the addition of 
weight which immediately falls upon me, 
in being called to the government of this 
free aad powerful country at such a time, 
and under such circumstances : my conso- 
lation is in the uprightness of my own in- 
tentions ; your faithful and united assist- 
ance; and the blessing of heaven upon 
our joint endeavours, which I devoutly im- | 
plore. 

‘© Born and educated in thts country, I 


glory in the name of Briton ; and the pecu- 


tar happiness of my life will ever consist 
tn promoting the welfare of a people, whose 
loyalty and warm affection to me, I consi- 
der as the greatest and most permanent se- 
curity of my throne ;* and I doubt not but 


their steadiness in these principles will 


equal the firmness of my invariable reso- 
lution, to adhere to and strengthen this 
excellent constitution inChurch and State, 
and to maintain the Toleration inviolable. 
The civi) and religious rights of my loving 
subjects are equally dear to me with the | 
most valuable prerogatives of my crown: 
and, as the surest foundation of the whole, 
and the best means to draw down the Di- 
vine favour on my reign; it is my fixed 
purpose to countenance and encourage the 
practice of true religion and virtue. 

‘¢ T reflect with pleasure on the successes 
with which the British arms have been 
eel this last summer. The total re- 

uction of the vast province of Canada, 
with the city of Mohtreal, is of the most 
interesting consequence, and must be as 
heavy a biow to my enemies, as it isa 
conquest glorious to us; the more glo- 


* It appears from the Hardwicke Papers, that 
after the draught of this Speech had been settled. 
by the cabinet, the addition of the words printed 
in Italics were made to it in his ea Be own 
hand. This passage became the subject of 
some animadversion, and was compared by 
many of the most zealous of the Whig party, 
tothe concluding part of the first Speech of 
queen Apne after her accession, See vol. 6, 
p. 3B. 
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rious because effected almost without ef- 
fusion of blood, and with that humanity 
which makes an amiable part of the cha- 
racter of this nation. 

“Our advantages gained in the East 
Indies have been signal ; and must greatly 
diminish the strength and trade of France 
in those parts, as well as procure the most 
solid benefits to the commerce and wealth 
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terest I have entirely at heart, in full 
peace: but, since the ambition, injurious 
encroachments, and dangerous designs of 
my enemies, rendered the war-both jugt 
and necessary ; and the generous overture 
made last winter, towards.a congress for.a 
pacification, has not yet produced a suit- 
able return ; I am determined, with your 
cheerful and powerful asaistance, to prose- 


of my subjects. ; cute this war with vigour, in order to that 
ns In Germany, where the whole French | desirable object, a safe and honoursble 
force has been employed, the combined | peace: for this purpose, it is abselutel 
army, under the wise and able conduct of | incumbent upon us to be early neenared: 
my general prince Ferdinand of Bruns- | and I rely upon your zeal and hearty con- 
wick, has not only stopt their progress, | currence to support the king of Prusm 
but has gained advantages over them, | and the rest of my allies; and to make 
notwithstanding their boasted superiority, | ample provision for carrying on the per, 
and their not having hitherto come to a | as the only means to bring owr enemies te 
general engagement. equitable terms of accommodation. 

«¢ My good brother and ally the king of | ‘‘ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
Prussia, although surrounded with nume-| ‘ The greatest uneasiness which I fpelat 
rous armies of enemies, has, with a| this time is, in considering the uacommen 
magnanimity and perseverance almost be- | burthens necessarily brought upon my 
yond example, not only withstood their | faithful subjects: I desire erly such 
various attacks, but has obtained very con- | plies as shall be requisite to prosecute 
siderable victories over them. war with advantage, be adequate te the 

‘‘ Of these events I shail say no more | necessary services, and that they may be 
at this time, because the nature of the war | provided for in the most sure anid effectual 
in those parts has kept the campaign there | manner: you may depend ugon the faith- 
still depending. ful and punctual application of what shall 

‘As my navy is the principal article of | be granted. ¢ 
our natural strength, it gives me much sa-| ‘I have ordered the proper estimates 
tisfaction to receive it in such good condi- | for the ensuing year to be laid before you; 
tion ; whilst the fleet of France is weakened | and also an accompt of the extraordinary 
to such a degree, that the small remains of | expences, which, from the nature of the 
it have continued blocked-up by my ships | different and remote operations, have been 
in their own ports: at the same time, the | unavoidably incurred. 

French trade is reduced to the lowest} ‘It is with iar reluctance that I 
ebb; and, with joy of heart, I see the | am obliged, at such a time, to mention 
commerce of my kingdoms, that great | any thing which personally regards myself; 
source of our riches, and the fixed object | but, as the grant of the greatest part of the 
of my never-failing care and protection, | Civil List revenues is now determined, I 
flourishing to an extent unknown in any | trust in your duty and affection to me, to 
former war. . |make the proper provision for supporting 

‘‘ The valour and intrepidity of my of- | my civil government with honour and dig- 
ficers and forces both at sea and land have | nity: on my part, you may be assured ef 
been distinguished so thuch to the glory of | a regular and becoming economy. 
this nation, that I should be wanting in ‘¢ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
justice to them, if I did not acknowledge | “ The eyes of all Europe are upon you. 
it. ‘This is a merit which I shall con- | From your resolutions the Protestant in- 
stantly encourage and reward ; and I take | terest hopes for protection; as well as all 
this occasion to declare, that the zealous | our friends, for the preservation of their 
and useful service of the militia, in the | independency ; and our enemies fear the 
present arduous conjuncture, is very ac- | final disappointment of their ambitious and 
ceptable to me. destructive views. Let these hopes and 

‘‘ In this state 1 have found things at | fears be confirmed and augmented, by the 
my accession to the throne of my ances- | vigour, unanimity, and dispatch, of your 
tors: happy in viewing the prosperous part | proceedings. 
of it; happier still should I have been,| ‘¢ In this expectatien I am the mere en- 
had 1 found my kingdoms, whose true in- | couraged, by a pleasing circumstapee, 
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whieh J Jook upon-as one of the most aus- 
picious emens of my reign. That happy 
extinction .of divisions, and that unien and 
good harmony which continue to prevail 
amongst my subjects, afford me the most 
agreeable prespect : the natural disposition 
and wish of my heart are to cement and 
promote them : and I promise myself, that 
nothing will arise on your part, to inter- 
rapt or disturb a situation so essential to 
the true and lasting felicity of this great 
le.”’* 

_ Then bis Majesty was pleased to retire ; 
aad the Commons withdrew. 


The Lords’ Address of Thanks.) The 
folowing Address, which was moved by 
the earl of Egremont, was agreedto; 

‘‘ Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“ We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and tem- 
poral in parliament assembled, beg heave 
te return your Majesty our humble thanks 
for your most gracious Speech from the 

one. 

“ On this first occasion of approaching 
your royal person, permit us to express 
ou unfeigned sorrow for the severe and 
afflicting loss, which not only this nation, 
but all Europe has sustained, in the sud- 
den death of our late excellent and most 
gracious sovereign, your Majesty’s illus- 
trious grandfather: the long experience 
which we had of his royat virtues, the be- 
nignity of his government, and his uni- 
form care of our laws and liberties, not in- 
terrupted in any one instance during the 
course of so many years, demand from us 
the most grateful acknowledgements ; and 
will make his memory as dear to us, as the 
height and splendour to which he had 
raised the greatness of these kingdoms 
will render it glorious to all posterity. 

“ Such a loss could only be repaired by 
your Majesty. And, at the same time 

at we eonilots with your Majesty on this 
melancholy event, we beg leave to offer 
you our most sincere congratulations on 
your happy accession to the throne: as 
your Majesty is the rightful and immediate 
Be ee ee a 


* “ The sentiments contained in this Speech 
Were no less acceptable to the people at large, 
than 'o the members of the two Houses. The 

lag’s youth, dignity of deportment, and pro- 
prety of ennnciation, gave the highest satis- 

‘clog, and those who had been accustomed to 
© Speeches from the throne in the former 

tee Beer relieved and gratified by hearmg 

of King’s Speech detivered in all the purity 
' English pronuaciatien.”” Adolphue. 
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inheritor of his crown, you-are so of those 
virtues with which he adorned it, and 
which promise a continuation of the same 
blessings to these kingdoms. It fills our 
minds with inexpressible joy, to see the 
pleasing hopes we had conceived from your 
many princely and amiable endowments, 
and the early demonstrations of your af- 
fectien to this country, so fully verified 
in your first declarations to your parlia- 
ment. | 

‘* We are penctrated with the condes- 
cending and endearing manner, in which 
your Majesty has expressed your satisfac- 
tion in having received your birth and 
education amongst us. What a lustre does 
it cast upon the name of Briton, when you, 
Sir, are pleased to esteem it amongst your 
glories ! 

' & The several patermal assurances, which 
your Majesty has vouchsafed to give us, 
speak your resolution to be the common 
father of your people. No stronger proof 
can be given of it, than -by adopting this 
undeniable maxim, that their love 1s the 


‘best security of your throne: frem this 


principle will naturally flow the strietest 
adherence to our excellent constitution in 
church and state; and the maintenance ef 
that surest cement of the Protestant inte- 
rest in these kingdoms, the Toleration. 
And we cannot but applaud your Majesty’s 
wisdom and piety, in making the encou- 
ragement of true religion and virtue one 
of the great foundations of your govern- 
ment. 

‘¢ We adore the goodness of Providence 
in the signal successes with which we have 
been blessed this last summer. The ree 
duction of the extensive province of Cana- 
da, with the city of Montreal, is an event 
of the highest importance in every view: 
and it is no small addition to the glory 
resulting from it, to have shewn, that, 
where the British arms carry conquest, 
they catry protection. 
‘¢ We look upon the great advantages 

ined in the East Indies as highly bene- 
Rial to the trade of these kingdoms. And 
we have the justest sense of the happy 
consequences derived to the operations of 
Great Britain in particular, as well as to 
the common cause in general, from the 
wise conduct of prihee Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick. After what the enemy had befere 
experienced from his abiltties, we are not 
surprized that they should not come te a 
decisive engagement. 


‘“ Phe ge geist and perseverance 
of the king of Prussia will not only be the 


“deration for your 
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admiration of the present age, but of pos- 


‘ terity ; and the noble stand made, and the 


victories obtained, by that prince, must be 
the strongest motives to the powers en- 
gaged against him to concur in the proper 
measures to restore the tranquillity of 
Europe. 
‘ The judicious sentiments which your 
Majesty has declared to us, concerning 
your royal navy, and the commerce of 
your subjects, are sh worthy of a Bri- 
tish monarch, resolved to improve our 
natural strength, and most valuable re- 
sources. The weakening of the French 
force by sea to so great a degree, and the 
low state to which their trade is reduced, 
we esteem amongst the most solid benefits 
accruing to this nation from the expensive 
efforts made this war. 

“Your Majesty’s regard for public 
merit shines forth in the generous notice 


_ which you are pleased to take of the 


valour and intrepidity of your officers and 
forces by sea and land: they are equall 


conducive to the safety and glory of our; that union and goo 
country. And your gracious acceptance | sist amongst your people. 


of the service of the militia, as being use- 
ful in the present arduous conjuncture, 
will be a great encouragement to their 
zeal, 

«‘ At the same time that we thankfully 
acknowledge your majesty’s tender const- 
peoples in your wishes 


to have found your kingdoms in full peace ; 
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be an inducement to bear them the more 
cheerfully ; and a pledge to your faithful 
subjects, that they shall be relieved from 
them as soon as the public security will in 
sound policy admit. 

«‘ These many and eminent proofs of 
your Majesty’s goodness, and of your 
fixed attention to our happiness, call upon 
us for the warmest returns of duty, grati- 
tude, and affection, to your sacred 
and government. Our loyalty and fidelity 
are inviolable ; our resolution to maintain 
your undoubted title to this imperial crown, 
and .the Protestant Succession in your 
illustrious House, at the hazard of our 
lives and fortunes, is never to be shaken. 
Happy shall we be in every instance, 
whereby we may be able to contribute to 
the glory, prosperity, and ease, of your 
reign. Your Majesty’s prudence, and the 
benevolence of your royal heart, have 
pointed out to us the most agreeable 
means of promoting these ends, by 50 
strongly inculcating the continuance of 

i harmon which sub- 
n doing this, 
your Majesty hasset an inviting and power- 
ful example to all your subjects; which we 
are determined to follow, by papas 
every thing on our part to strengthen 
improve this happy situation.” 


The King’s Answer.] The King re- 


lturned the following most gracious An- 


we cannot but admire your wisdom, in the | swer : 


comprehensive sense you have expressed 
of the causes and necessity of the present 
war. We are convinced, that your Ma- 
jesty’s humane disposition makes you la- 
ment the calamities of it; whilst your 
greatness of mind has determined you to 
pursue it with vigour, in order to a safe 
and honourable peace, so desirable not 
only to your own subjects, but to all Eu- 
rope. Animated by that duty which we 


owe your Majesty, and by our zeal for the 


honour and interest of these kingdoms, 
we give your Majesty the strongest as- 
surances, that we will cheerfully support 
you in prosecuting the war, assist the kin 
of Prussia and the rest of your allies, anid 
heartily concur in all such measures as 
shall be necessary for the defence of your 
Majesty and your dominions, and for the 
other national and important ends which 
you have so fully laid before us. 

_ The anxiety which your Majesty has 
so early declared for the uncommon bur- 
dens of your people, demands our sin- 
cerest thanks. Your tender concern will 


“My Lords, 

‘«< Treturn you my hearty thanks for this 
very loyal and dutiful Address. Nothing 
can be more agreeable to me, than your 
unanimous concurrence in the _ several 
weighty matters which I have laid before 
you. The assurances you give me of your 
fidelity and affection to my person and 
government, and of your zeal for the true 
interest of your country, and for the sup- 
port of my allies, afford me the highest 
satisfaction, and will have the best effect 
both at home and abroad. It shall be my 
constant endeavour to answer the expecta- 
tions which you have formed of my reign.” 


The Commons’? Address of Thanks.] 
The Commons being returned to their 
House, 


Lord Royston* rose and said : 


* The hon. Philip Yorke, eldest son of the 
earl of Hardwicke. The above Speech is from 
the original in bis lordship’s hand- writing. 


! 


the Commons’ Address of Thanks. 


. 
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| Mr. Speaker ; his Majesty’s most | call upon us to make every retribution. of 

ious Speech, which we have just heard, | duty and gratitude, and particularly that 
fava before us, from the various and inte- | with which an accession to the throne 


resting particulars which it contains, as 
extensive and important matter for delibe- 
ration, as ever attended the opening of a 
session. 

Though unequal to the task, I am pow- 
erfully called upon by duty and affection 
to his Majesty, and my country, to sub- 
mit to the judgment of the House some 
words, which appear to me to be a suit- 
able return, to the throne, of condolance, 
congratulation, and assurances of support. 
_ IT have experienced the indulgence of 

the House before, in the same situation, 

wherein I am now. placed, but I never 
stood ‘in greater need of it than at this 
moment, because I never felt myself so 
deeply affected, never engaged in so copi- 
ous a subject, which it is difficult to treat 
with the fulness, force, and connection, 
which every branch of it requires. 

The first consideration which rises in 
my mind, and which indeed presents it- 
self to me, from the very appearance 
and habit of this great assembly, is, the 
common loss which we so justly deplore of 
our late most excellent sovereign; a 

rince renowned during the course of a 
ong and glorious reign, by the strictest 
regard to this constitution, the most in- 
violable adherence to his engagements, 
the most constant attention to the good of 
his people, and the most unsullied integrit 
and uprightness of heart; who died full 
of years and crowned with laurels, and 
whose memory will go down to the latest 
poste rity, honored, beloved, and revered. 
- But, Sir, our gloomy apprehensions 
after so weighty a subject of national grief, 
are alleviated and dispelled by the hopes 
we have the strongest reason to entertain 
from the rising virtues and accomplish- 
ments of the successor, a prince born and 
educated amongst us, and who has, in 
terms the most gracious and endearing 
to his people, condescended to think these 
circumstances add something to his own 
lustre. e , 

These hopes, Sir, are also confirmed 

and strengthened by his Majesty’s Decla- 
‘ration in council, and the Speech with 
which he has. been pleased to open his 
first session of parliament; they contain 
every assurance and every engagement 
which can gladden the heart of a faithful 
subject, and hold out to us the fairest 
prospect of a reign wholly devoted to the 


has of late been attended, the providing 
in an adequate and liberal manner for the 
expences of the civil government ; a point, 
Sir, in which the rights and liberties of 
the subjects who are to be protected, are 
as nearly concerned as the dignity and 
splendor of the crown which are to be 
supported, and upon the general necessity 
of which, every gentleman must be so far 
convinced, that it would be trespassing on 
your patience to enlarge farther upon this 
topic. | : ; 

The public situation is so fully and 
justly described by his Majesty, and is so 
well known to every gentleman here, that 
I despair of adding any force to what the 
words of the Speech itself, and the noto- 
riety of the facts must already have im- 
printed on your minds. 5 

Great and glorious, Sir, as the events of 
the war have been, in which every scene 
of it has been filled with action, and most 
of them distinguished by the most tri- 
umphant success, yet the obstinacy of our 
enemies in declining ta listen to the offer 
ofa congress, or to propose terms of ac- 
commodation, render the continuance of it 
with vigour in every part unavoidable. If 
we take off that pressure, which now lies 
hard on our enemies, by the variety and 
extent of our operations, we give them op- 
portunities of recovering from the blows 
they have received, and perhaps of gain- 
ing the attack upon us in some weak and 
unguarded quarter. 

The progress and happy achievements 
of his Majesty’s arms last summer, invite 
us to repeat the same congratulations with 
which we approached the throne at the 
beginning of last session: the complete 
reduction of Canada, attended with cir-. 
cumstances which do equal honor to the 
military skill, and the humanity of the gene- 
ral who commanded ; the valuable acquisi- 
tions gained, and the signal victory ob- 
tained in the East Indies over the best 
officers which France had to boast of in 
that part of the world; the heroic and 
successful stand, which our firm, intrepid, 
and great an the king of Prussia, has 
made against his numerous and inveterate 
enemies; the ever-memorable proofs of 
British valour in Germany, under the coms 
mand of a prince of his Majesty’s House, 
who joins to the coolness and foresight of 
Turenne, the ardour and vivacity of Condé, 


welfare and prosperity of the people ; they | assisted by a nephew possessed of the 
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same: shining talents; these are.all topics 
which barely to recall to your minds is-to 
celebrate.—And here, Sir, I cannot help 
making. one reflection in justice to admi- 
nissration,. that no part of the. war. has 
been. carried on at the expence of the 
other: that our own commercial and ter- 
ritorial quarrel with France, has not been 
neglected to gratify any foreign interests 
the most. intimately. connected with our 
own, nor have our allies been selfishly sa- 
crificed to the pursuit of our national 
cause; but every measure has been ren- 
dered subservient to the promoting of one 
common system. 3 

But, Sir, in the midst of exultation for 
advantages which have been greatly ob- 
tained, and with the prospect of more 
before. my eyes, which under the blessing 
of Pravidence may be expected from a 
continuance of the same wise and faithful 
counsels, I am led by a paragraph in the 
Speech, in which his Majesty with a true 
paternal tenderness for his people takes 
notice of ‘“ the uncommon burdens neces- 
sarily brought upon his faithful subjects,” 
to express my most ardent wishes that 
the happy period to those burdens. may 
not, be too long before it comes. 

he most successful war is attended 

with evils and calamities enough to be 
severely. felt,,and.true policy as well as 
humanity dictate to us, not to pursue 
even the justest quarrel longer than 
necessity requires; the-first hour that euch 
@ peace can be obtained, as shall fully pro- 
vide for the security of our alles, and be 
adequate to the great national interests, 
which: occasioned this war, I shall think 
one of the. happiest eras that this coun- 
try ever. saw; and I will flatter my- 
self, that as we. ought not to sacrifice 
any weighty public concern to the name 
ef peace, so neither shall we permit 
the terms to be regulated by the caprice 
of the. ignorant and presumptuous, or 
the interested clamours. of the. brokers of 
war, the ‘multi quibus utile bellum.’ 

But, Sir, however near, or however 
distant the return of public tranquillity 
may be, we may be sure of one thing, that 
nothing can bring us with safety and credit 
to the end of this long and expensive war, 
but the same spirit of union and harmon 
at home which has. hitherto prevailed: 
Wonderful will it appear to posterity, as it 
has done to the present age, and greatly 
will it redound.to the national honor, that 
a country so oft torn to pieces by divisions, 
so often disagreeing upga the grounds of 
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public councils, upon the merit of parti- 
cular ministers or particular measures, 
should in this cause and in this. quarrel 
have acted like one man; that all orders 
and all: denominations have cheerfully con- 
curred in the immense supplies which liave 
been requisite, and in the most spirited ef- 
furts to render those eee effectual ; 
that.their persons. as well as purses have 
been devoted to the public service; that 
gentlemen of the first families and estates, 
not bred up to the profession of arms, have 
at this arduous juncture submitted with 
zeal and alacrity to the fatigues of mili 
tary discipline, and that no other conten- 
tion has been heard of, than of who should 
stand the forwardest to deserve well of his 
country. 

This desirable complexion of the times 
his Majesty has, by every circumstasce, 
that has passed since his happy aeces- 
sion, done his utmost to promete and main- 
tain. It must.be our part to answer his 
royal exhortations and the publie wishes, 
by a corresponding degree of unenimity, 
dispatch, and vigour in our proceedings. 

The noble lord concluded with moving 
the following Address, which was agreed 
to nem. con. 

‘¢ Most Gracious Sovereign, 

‘© We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great 
Britain, in parliament assembled, approact: 
your royal presence to express the deepest 
sense of the great and severe loss which 
your Majesty and these kingdoms have 
sustained, by the death of your Majesty’s 
royal grandfather, our late most excellent 
sovereign, the memory.of whose just and 
prosperous reign will be held in reverence 
by latest posterity. 

‘¢ We beg leave: to congratulate your 
Majesty on your happy-accession to the 
throne, the only consideration that ‘can 
alleviate our grief. for such a loss; the 
knowledge of your Majesty’s royal vir- 
tues, wisdom, and firmness, opens to your 
faithful subjects the fairest prespect for 
their future happiness at home, and ‘for 
the continuance of that weight and infiu- 
ence of your Majesty’s crowa abroad, 50 
essentially necessary in this arduous and 
critical conjuncture, for the preservation 
of that system, upon which the liberties of 
Europe depend. 

“© We return your Majesty our humble 
thanks for your most gracious Speech from 
the throne, and acknowledge, with: the 
liveliest sentiments of duty, gratitude, and 


exultation of mind, those most affecting 
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and animating words of our most gracious 
sovereign, that, born and educated in 
this country, he glories in the name of 
Briton ; and we offer to your Majesty the 
full tribute of our hearts for the warm ex- 
pressions of your truly royal and tender 
affection towards your people. We vene- 
rate and confide in those sacred assurances 
of your Majesty’s firm and invariable re- 
solution, to adhere to and strengthen this 
excellent constitution, in Church and 
State, to maintain the Toleration inviolate, 
and to protect pour faithful subjects in 
that greatest of human blessings, the se- 
cure enjoyment of their religious and civil 
rights. 

«* Permit us to congratulate your Ma- 
jesty on the various successes which, under 
the protection of God, have attended the 
British arms, during the last summer, par- 
ticularly in the reduction of the city of 
Montreal, and the entire province of Ca- 
nada, a conquest equally important and 
glorious, achieved with intrepidity, and 
closed with humanity, the genuine attri- 
butes of that British spirit, which, under 
the benign auspices of. your Majesty, will, 
we trust, continue, by the Divine assist- 
ance, to give additional lustre to the arms 
of Great Britain. 

«¢ This valuable and extensive acquisi- 
tion, joined tw the signal advantages gain- 


éd in the East Indies; the flourishing’ 


state of our commerce; the respectable 
eondition of your Majesty’s navy, by 
which the remains of the enemy’s fleet 
continue blocked up in their harbours, 
whilst their trade is almost annihilated ; 
are considerations which fill our hearts 
with the most pleasing hopes, that your 
Majesty will be thereby enabled to prose- 
cute this just and necessary war, to that 
great and desirable object of establishing, 
in conjunction with your allies, a safe, ho- 
nourable, and lasting peace. , 

‘© We see, with the greatest pleasure, 
that the progress of the French armies in 
Germany, notwithstanding their supe- 
riority of numbers, has been stopped, and, 
to the honour of your Majesty’s arms, 
their attempts hitherto baffled by the wise 
and able conduct of his serene highness 
prince Ferdinand of Brunswick. 

«< When we consider the stupendous ef- 
forts, made in every campaign, by your 
ra eb he great ally, the king of Prussia, 
the defeat of the Austrians in Silesia, and 
that recent and glorious victory obtained 
over the army commanded by marshal 
Daun, we cannot sufficiently admire the 

[ VOL. XV.} 
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invincible constancy of mind, and inex- 
haustible resources of genius, displayed 
by that magnanimous monarch, to whom 
the most dangerous and difficult situations 
aie only administered fresh occasions fer 

ory. | 
. Our most dutiful acknowledgmenta 
are due to your Majesty, for the mention 
which you have so graciously made of the 
distinguished valour and antrepiaity of 
your officers and forces at sea and land, 
and for the declaration of your Majesty’s 
constant resolution to encourage and re- 


.ward such merit: and we return our most 


humble thanks to your Majesty, for your 
favourable acceptance uf the zealous and 
useful service of the militia in the present 
arduous conjuncture. 

‘SWe assure your Majesty, that your 
faithful Commons, thoroughly sensible of 
this important crisis, and desirous, with 
the Divine assistance, to render your Ma- 
jesty’s reign successful and glorious in 
war, happy and honourable in peace (the 
natural return of a grateful people to a 
gracious and affectionate sovereign) will 
concur in such measures as shall be requi- 
site for the vigorous and effectual prose- 
cution of the war ; and that we will cheer 
fully and speedily grant such supplies as 
shall be found necessary for that purpose, 
and for the support of the king of Prussia, 
and the rest of your Majesty’s allies; firme 
ly relying on your Majesty’s wisdom, 
goodness, and justice, that they will be 


applied in such a manner as will most ef- 


fectually answer the ends for which they 
are granted, and with the utmost cecono+ 
my that the nature of such great and ex- 
tensive operations will allow; and that we 
will make such an adequate provision for 
your Majesty’s civil government, as may 
be sufficient to maintain the honour and 
dignity of your crown with all proper and 
becoming lustre. 

‘¢ Your Majesty’s faithful Commons ap- 
proach your royal person, with hearts pe- 
netrated by the warmest and liveliest sense 
of your unbounded tenderness and cone 
cern for the welfare of your people, and 
rejoicing at the high satisfaction your Mae 
jesty takes in the union which 80 univer~ 
sally prevails throughout your kingdoms ; 
a deep sense of that national strength ang 
prosperity visibly derived from this salue 
tary source, and, above all, your Ma- 
jesty’s approbation of that happy union, 
and the natural disposition and wish of 
your royal heart to cement and promote 
it, are the strongest incentives to concord, 
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and the surest pledge of its duration ; the 
fixed resolution which your Majesty has 
declared, to countenance and encourage 
the practice of true religion and virtue, 
will, we doubt not, prove the best means 
of drawing down the favour of God upon 
a dutiful and united nation; and we shall 
never Cease devoutly to offer up our ardent 
vows to the Divine Providence, that, as a 
recompence for these royal virtues, your 
Majesty may reign in the hearts of a free 
and happy people; and that they, excited 
by your Majesty’s benevolent care to dis- 
charge your royal function, and animated 
by gratitude for the enjoyment of so many 
blessings, may make the due return by a 
constant obedience to your laws, and by 
the most steady attachment and loyalty 
to yoy person and government.” - 


The King’s Answer.] To this Ad- 
dress his Majesty returned the following 
most gracious Answer : 


‘¢ Gentlemen, 
‘TY return you my cordial thanks for 
this most dutiful and affectionate Address, 
and for your warm expressions of fidelity 
_ to my person, and attention to the honour 
and dignity of my crown. 
. © The unanimous assurances that you 
will make effectual and speedy provision 
for the vigorous prosecution of the war, 
and for’the support of my allies, yield me 
the truest satisfaction, and will, I trust, 
prove the happy means of reducing the 
enemy to the terms of a just and honour- 
able peace. With such zeal and harmony 
among my people, I have only to implore 
the continuance of the Divine blessings on 
their generous efforts, and on my ardent 
endeavours for the permanent felicity of 
my loving subjects.’ 


Resolutions of the Commons respectin 
the Hereditary Revenues of the Crown. 
November 25. The Chancellor of the 
_ Exchequer, by his Majesty’s command, 
acquainted the House, ‘ That his Majesty, 
ever desirous of giving the most substan- 
tial proofs of his tender regard to the wel- 
fare of his people, is pleased to signify his 
consent, that, whenever this House shall 
enter upon the consideration of making 
provision for the-support of his houshold, 
and the honour and dignity of his crown, 
such disposition may be made of his Ma- 


jesty’s interest in the hereditary revenues. 


of the crown, as may best conduce to the 
utility and satisfaction of the public.” In 


Convention with the King of Prussia. 
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consequence of which, the House resolved 
nem. con. 

1. ** That, for the sapport of his Ma- 
jesty’s houshold, and of the honour and 


dignity of the crown, there be granted to 


his Majesty, during his life, such a reve- 
nue, as, together with the annuities pay- 
able by virtue of any acts of parliament, 
made in the reign of his late majesty king 
George the second, of blessed memory, 
out of the hereditary civil list revenues, 
shall amount to the clear yearly sum of 
800,000/. to commence from the demise 
of his said late majesty. 

2. ‘“* That the said revenue, for the sup- 
pore of his Majesty’s houshold, and of the 

onour and dignity of the crown, be 
charged upon, and made payable out of, 
the aggregate fund. 

3. “* That the several revenues which 
were payable to liis said late majesty, 
during his life, and had continuance tll 
the time of his demise, other than such 
payments as were charged upon and issu- 
ing out of the aggregate fund, be granted 
and continued from the time of the said 
demise to his present Majesty, during his 
life; and the produce of the said reve- 
nues, together with the produce of the 
hereditary revenues, which were settled 
or sprouted to be, towards the support 
of the houshold of his said late majesty, 
and of the honour and dignity of the 
crown be, during the said term, carried 
to, and made part of, the aggregate fund.” 

November 27. It was further resolved, 
‘«‘ That an humble Address be presented to 
his Majesty, that he would be graciously 
sige to order an account to be laid be- 
ore the House, of the clear produce, in 
every year, of the several branches of the 
revenue, appropriated for the payment of 
the Civil List, during his late majesty’s 
life; and of the several sums ted to 
make good deficiencies :’? which was ac- 
cordingly made up, and delivered into 

arliament ; the whole amount of which, 
or 33 years, was 26,182,981/. 


Convention with the King of Prussia.] 
December 17. Mr. Secretary Pitt pre- 
sented to the House, by his Majesty’s 
command, the following copy of a Conven- 
tion between his Majesty and the king of 
Prussia. © 


Convention between his Majesty and 
the King of Prussia, concluded and 
signed at London, the 12th of Des 
cember 1760. 
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ss Be it known to all whom it concerns, 
or may concern, That the burthensome 
war wherein his Prussian majesty is en- 
gaged putting him under the necessity of 

ing new efforts for his defence against 
the great number of enemies by which his 
‘dominions are attacked ; and being there- 
fore obliged to enter into a new concert 
with his Britannic majesty, in order to 
poe reciprocally and jointly with him 
or their common defence and safety ; and 
his majesty the king of Great Britain, 
having made known, at the same time, 
the desire he had to strengthen the bonds 
of friendship which subsist between the 
two courts, and to come to a new 
ment on this occasion; and, for this end, 
by an express convention, relating to the 
succours by which he may give to his 
Prussian majesty most expeditious and 
most efficacious assistance, their said ma- 
jesties have therefore, for this purpose, 
named and authorized their respective mi- 
nisters ; me in the name eo on the 
of his Britannic majesty, his pri 
Uianellows Robert lord Henley, baie of 
Grainge, keeper of his great seal of Great 
Britain, John earl Granville, president of 
his council, Thomas Holles duke of New- 
castle, first lord commissioner of his trea- 
sury, Robert earl of Holdernesse, one of 
is principal secretafies of state, Philip 
earl of Hardwicke, and William Pitt, ano- 
ther of his principal secretaries of state ; 
and, in the name and on the part of his 
Prussian majesty, the sieurs Dodo Henry, 
baron of Knyphausen, his privy counsellor 
of embassy and minister plenipotentiary at 
the court of his Britannic majesty, and 
Lewis Michell, his. minister at the said 
court; who, after the exchange of their 
respective full powers, have agreed upon 
the following Articles : 

I. ‘ It is agreed that all the preceding 
treaties, which subsist between the two 
courts, of whatever date or nature they 
may be, and particularly that of West- 
minster, of the 16th of January 1756, 
as well as the Convention of the 11th of 
April 1758, and that of the 7th of De- 
cember of the same year, as alg the 
Convention of the 9th of November of the 
last year, shall be deemed to be renewed 
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and confirmed by the present Convention 
in all their points, articles, and clauses, 
and shall be of the same force as if they 
were inserted herein word for word. 

I]. “* His majesty the king of Great Brie 
tain engages to cause to be paid, in the city, 
of London, into the hands of the person or 
persons who shall be authorized for that 
purpose by his lesty the king of Prussia, 
the sum of four millions of German crowns, 
amounting to 670,000/. sterling, which en- 


-tire sum shall be paid at once, immediately 


after the exchange of the ratificationa; 
upon the requisition of his Prussian ma- 
jesty. | 

III. ‘* His majesty the king of Prussia 
engages, on his part, to employ the said 
sum in keeping up and augmenting his 
forces, which shall act in the most advanta- 
eous manner for the common cause, and 
or the end proposed by their aforesaid 
majesties, of reciprocal defence and mu- 
tual security. 

IV. « The high contracting parties more 
over engage; viz. on the one part, his Bri- 
tannic majesty, both as king and as_elec~ 


‘tor, and, on the other part, his Prus- 


sian majesty, not to conclude any treaty 
of peace, truce, or neutrality, or any other 
Convention or Agreement whatsoever, 
with the powers who have taken part in the 
present war, but in concert, and by mutual 
consent, and expressly comprehending 
each other therein. - 

V. * This Convention shall be ratified, 
and the ratifications thereof shall be ex- 
changed on both sides within the term of 
six weeks, to be reckoned from the date 
of the signing of the present Convention, . 
or sooner if possible. In witness whereof, 
we the under-written ministers of his ma- 
jesty the king of Great, Britain, and of his 
majesty the king of Prussia, by virtue of 
our full powers, have signed the present 
Convention, and have set the seals of our 
arms thereto. Done at London, the 12th 
day of December 1760. 

L. S.). Hentey, C. 8S. ' 

S.) Hotes NEWCASTLE, 
HARDWICKE, 
GRANVILLE, P. 
HoLpDERNESSE, 


L. 
L. 
L. 
L. 
L W. Pitt. 


S. 
S. 
S. 
s 
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Supplies granted for the ‘Year 1'761.*] The following Supplies were granted doricg 

this session for the service of the year 1761. 

NovVEMBER 327. & d, 

That, for the support of his Majesty’s houshold, and of the honour and 
dignity of the crown, there be granted to his Majesty, during his life, 
such a revenue as, together with the annuities payable by virtue of any 
acts of parliament, made in the reigo of his late majesty out of the bere- 
ditary civil list revenues, shall amount to the clear yearly sum of 
80uU,000/. to commence from the demise of his said Jate majesty-------- 

That the said revenue fur the support of his Majesty’s houshold, and of the 
honour and dignity of the crown, be charged upon, and made payable out 
of, the aggreyate fund. 

That the several revenues, which were payable to his said late majesty, 
during his life, and had continuauce to the time of his densise (other than 
such payments as were charged upon, and issuing out of, the aggregate 

_ fund) be granted and continued, from the time of the said demise, to his 
present Majesty, during his life; and the produce of the said revenues, 
together with the produce of the hereditary revenues, which were settled, 
or appointed to be, towards the support of the houshold of his said {ate 

' majesty, and of the honour and dignity of the crown, be, daring the said 
term, carried to, and made part of, the aggregate fund. 

That 70,000 men be employed for the sea service, for 1761, inclading 
18,355 marines. 

That a sum, not exceeding 4/. per man, per month, be allowed for maintain- 

_ ing them for 183 months, including the ordnance for sea service -+++-+++« 

NovEMBER 29. 

That a number of land forces, including those in Germany, and 4,008 inva- 
jids, amounting to 64,971! effective men, commission and non-commission 
officers included, be employed for the service of 1761. 

For the charge of the said number of men, for guards and garrisons, and 
other his Majesty’s land forces, in Great Britain, Guernsey, and Jersey, 
for 1761, there be granted a sum, not exceeding--.----- 

For maintaining his Majesty’s forces aud garrisons, im the plantations, 

_ Gibraltar, Guadaloupe, Africa, andthe East Indies ; and for provisions for 
the garrisons in Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Gibraltar, Providence, 
Quebec, Guadaloupe, Senegal, and Goree..-.---seeeeceercecececces 

. For defraying the charge of three regiments of foot, on the Irish establish- 
ment, serving in North America -.---..scccesccecccccccees 

For the pay of the general, and staff-officers, and officers of the hospitals for 
his Majesty’s land forces Coeeeseresoseseeresecsoe eceeeevcssboeneensese 


é: 


800,000 0 6 


3,640,000 0 0 


1,576,985 10 T 


843,756 12 9 
22,179 0 0 


72,896 14 ¢ 


__© « The tesources of the country whieh his | the frigates and sloops proportionahbly nume- 
Majesty “was now called to govern, were | rous; and the seamen in actual service amount- 
increased beyond all former computation. War, | ed to 70,000. ‘The ordnance establishment was 


which is so pernicious an obstacle to other 
mercantile nations, had opened new channels to 
the traders of Great Britain. The superiority 
of ber marine force had crushed the navigation 
of France, ber great rival in commerce. She 
how supplied, on her own terms, all those fo- 
reign markets, at which, io time of peace, she 
was undersold by that dangerous competitor. 
Revenue anil national credit were proportionably 
great; the immense sums required for the ma- 
nifold services of the war, were forthcoming on 
demani!. ‘The sui total vranted for that year 
amounted to nearly 16 millions sterling. The 
British army in various parts of the world con- 
sisted of 97 regiments of foot, and 31 of horse 
and dragoons, amounting to about 110,000; the 
German auxiliaries, in British pay, were 60,000; 


in rtion to those of the army and navy. 
This force was commanded by officers eelected 
by the penetration of the minister; whe, im bs 
choice of agents, considered merely the olject 
of the respective trusts; and disregarding fealy 
connection, or any other adventitious grogad of 
preference, appointed instraments the most fitted 
for effecting the destined purpose. The receat 
establishment of a national milida, answering 
most of the ends of internal defence, permitted 
the executive power to employ the regular 
troeps, if necessary, out of the kingdom. Not- 
withstanding the expensive war, the means of 
internal security, as well as of influence and 
diguity at home and abroad, were under the cot 
mand of the executive government, which em- 
ployed so very energetic & minister as Mr. Se- 


the ships of the line, including filties, were 121; | cretary Pitt,” Bisset’s George the Third. 
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For defraying the charge of the embodied militia, of the several counties in 
South Britain, and of the fensible men of Argyleshire, and of lord Suther- 
Jand’s battalion of Highlanders, in North Britain, for 122 days, ftom 25 


Dec. 1760, to 25 April 1761 oe cscs cee rerccecccecs cece socrceces 140,358 19 4 
Upon account, for defraying the charge of clothing for the embodied | 
militia, for 1761 ®@eseeatvoeovseeve 8 SBeeeeseeevueseeseeeeoeeeaseneoeseaevtevaesee 56,568 15 93 
2,712,745 12 0 
DeEcEMBER 2. yet 
For the charge of the office of ordnance, for land service, for 1761-------- $02,267 9 3 


For defraying the extraordinary ae ie of services performed, by the office 
of ordnance, for land service, and not provided for by parliament, in 1760 426,449 4 9 


728,716 13 11 
. DecEMBER 9. es 
For the ordinary of the navy, including half-pay to sea officers, for 1761-- 258,624 7 10 
For completing the works of the hospital for sick and wounded seamen, at 


Haslar, near Gosport COSHH SHOEA SHEE HH HOE DEORE EHEE ECC ERE RB OOS 7,130 0 O 
Towards carrying on the works of the hospital for sick and wounded seamen, 

pag near Plymouth, fOr 1761 corer ccvectevsencccccvcenccccrece 10,000 0 0O 
For the charge of traasport service, between the 1st of October, 1759, and 


the SOth of September, 1760, including the expence of victualling his | 

Majesty’s land forces within the said time s+-scsescrcccccerccccees 479,035 19 8 
Towards paying off and discharging the debt of the havy ..222.::--2e+2 1,000,000 0 O 
Towards the buildings, rebuildings, and repairs, of his Majesty’s ships, for | 

5 (> CO 200,000 0 0 


: 1,954,790 7 O 
Decémser 11. 
To enable his Majesty to discharge the like sum, raised in pursuance of an 
act made in the last session of parliament, and charged upon the first aids, 
or supplies, to be granted im this session. ---cccesceeserecccocecscece 1,000,000 0 0 
To be applied towards the improving, widening, and enlarging, the passage 
over and through London bridge -+-+ecsssccccsevevesccccesecevere 15,000 0 O 
1,015,000 0 0 
December 15. ———s 
To enable his Majesty to pay off, and discharge, such exchequer bills, as 
were made out before the 11th of Dec. 1760, and charged upon the first 
aids, or supplies to be granted, in this session «---sssceesseeserccees 1,232,000 0 O 
DecemBer 16. oer enna 
For defraying the charge of 39,773 men of the troops of Hanover, Wolfen- 
battle, Saxe-Gotba, and count of Buckeburg, tovether with that of general 
and staff-officers, actually employed against the common enemy, in con- 
cert with the king of Prussia, from 25 Dec. 1760, to 24 Dec. 1761, to be 
issued in advance every two months, in like manner as the pay of the 
Hessian forces, now in the service of Great Britain; the said body of 
troops to be mustered by an English commissary, and the effective state 
' thereof to be ascertained by the signature of the comuiander in chief of © | 
the said forces .cccccccccccccccccccccccccscccs shea asbiecshevereseiavecs e+e 468,874 19 1} 
For defraying the charge of 2,120 horse, and 9,900 foot, together with the 
"general and staff-officers, the officers of the hospital, and officers and 
others, alone ing to the train of artillery, the truops of the landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel, in the pay of Great Britain, for 365 days, from 25 Dec. 
1760, to 24 Dec. 1761, both days inclusive; together with the subsidy 
for the said time, pursuant totreaty ..---eee-eee ecm eres ccs cccees ° 268,360 $ 8 
r defraying the charge of an additional corps of 1,576 horse, and 8,808 
foot, together with the general and staff-officers, the officers of the bospital, 
and officers and others belonging to the train of artillery, the troops of the 
landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, in the pay of Great Britain, for 365 days, © 
eo 1 Jan. 1761, to $1 Dec. following, pursuant to treaty..-.+----+-- 147,071 5 2 
defraying the charge of 1,205 cavalry, and 2,208 infantry, the troops of 
¢ reigning duke of Brunswick, in the pay of Great Britain, for 365 days, 
from 25 Dec. 1760, to 24 Dec. 1761, together with the subsidy for the’ 
qe nid time, pursuant to treaty i eratecrow Ones ses sisacees docmiateee esis sates 57,798 16 0 
Ary good a deficiency in the sum, voted last session, for the charge of 
€ troops of Brunswick, to 24 Dec. 17GO0+evescccccccveroccvessrece 2,509 10 0 
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For defraying the charge of five battalions, serving with his Majesty’sarmy 
in Germany, each battalion consisting of one troop of 101 men, and four 
companies of foot, of 125 men in each company, with a corps of artillery, 
for 365 days, from 25 Dec. 1760, to 24 Dec. 1761 eseseeeesecccoees ‘ 

For defraying the extraordinary expences of his Majesty’s land-forces and 
other services, incurred to the 19th Nov. 1760, and not provided for by 
parliament ......cecccecccvescccccce ces ec ececccccccecs evcsce 

Upon acceunt, towards defra ing the charges of forage, bread, bread-wag- 
gons, train of artillery, and of provisions, wood, straw, &c. and other ex- 
traordinary expences and contingencies of his Majesty’s combined army, 
under the command of prince Ferdinand ---...... cect eect ec eccceee 


December 23. 
To enable his Majesty to make good his engagements with the king of 
Prussia, pursuant to a convention, concluded 12th Dec. 1760--.....+0+ 


25,504 6 & 


1,167,908 12 6 


1,000,000 0 0 


eee Ce 


3,133,082 18 1} 


670,000 0 0: 


Total of the Supplies granted before Christmas. «+oseosesceee 15,886,335 11 0} 


| JaNUARY 15, 1761. 
To replace to the sinking fand, the like sum paid out of the same, to make 
good the deficiency, on the 5th July, 1760, of the several duties on malt, 
ted by an act 33 Geo. 2, to answer annuities, after the rate of 41, per 
cent. charged thereupon Cc ccccccccese Coe crcrsvescccce Ceerecaccce 
To replace to the sinking fund, the like sum paid out of the same, to make 
the deficiency, on the 5th July, 1760, of the several rates and du- 
ties upon offices and pensions, and upon houses, and upon windows or 
lights, which were made a fund, by an act 31 Geo. 2, for paying annui- 
ties, at the Bank of England, in respect of five millions, borrowed to- 
wards the supply for 1758 ---cscsccccceee rrr rer Or ove 
To replace to the sinking fund, the like sum paid out of the same, to ma 
good the deficiency, on the 5th Jan. 1760, of the subsidy of poun 
upon certain goods and merchandizes imported, and an additional inland 
duty on coffee and chocolate, to answer anouities, after the rate of 3i. per 
cent. charged thereupon, by an act of 32 Geo. 2 cssccccesecssoceccce 


in oe ; JANUARY 20. ‘i 
To enable his Majesty to give a proper compensation to the respective pro- 
vinces in North Ataericg. for the espeneoimenr al by ikem in the ler - 
ing, clothing, and pay, ef the troops raised by the same, according as the 
active vigour, and strenuous efforts, of the respective provinces, shal) be 
thought, by his Majesty, to merit ....-.scecccccceccuce rer errr 
pon account, to be paid to the East India company, towards enabling 
them to defray the expence of a military force in their settlements, to be 
maintained by them, in lieu of colonel Adlercron’s battalion, withdrawn 
from thence, and now in Ereland .....sccccccccccce. sia ire aatigateawe ° 
Upon account of the reduced officers of his Majesty’s land-forces and ma- 
] rines, for 1761 COC CCC OCC e eee OCCOC COCO LOC CeCe ee recerocvece @eevce 
For allowances to the several officers, and private gentlemen, of the two 
troops of horse-guards, and regiment of horse, reduced, and to the super- 
annuated gentlemen of the four troops of horse-guards, fur 1761 ++... 
For paying pensions to the widows of such reduced officers and marines, 
as died upon the establishment of half. pay, in Great Britain, and who 
were married to them before the 25th Dec. 17 16, for 1761-.... ocerees 
. Upon account, for out- pensioners of Chelsea hospital, for 1761....-- cece 
Do. for supporting and maintaining the settlement of Nova Scotia, for 1761 
Upon account, for the civil establishment of Georgia, and other incident ex- 
pences attending the same, from 24th June, 1760, to 24th June, 1761 


oS JANUARY 22. 

For defraying the extraordinary expences of his Majesty’s land-forces, and 
other services incurred, from 20th Nov. 1760, to 24th Dec. following, 
and not provided for by Parliament --+--sesccecscccevececccstecs 

; JANUARY 29, 

To enable his Majesty to pay off and discharge, such exchequer biils, as 

have been made vut siuce the 10th Dec, 1760, by virtue of an act of last 


id 


49,424 0 OF 


72,011 6 1f: 


5,969 12 9f 
127,404 19 8k 


200,000 0 0 


20,000 0 0 
34,854 9 § 


2,973 19 2 


1,922 0 0 
18,860 211 
10,595 12 9 
4,057 10 0 


CN ad 
292,768 14 O 


993,844 4 42 
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session, for paying off the navy-debt (before mentioned) aud charged upon 
‘ the first aids or supplies, to be granted in this session ------.+-+++-50. 
For detraying the charges of his Majesty’s mints, and the coinage of gold 
and silver monies, and other incident charges of the mints, and thereby 
_ to encourage the bringing io of gold and silver to be coined, a revenue, 
not exceeding 15,000/. per annum, be made up, settled, and secured, for 
7 years, from 1st March, 1761, and until the end of the first session of 
parliament then next ensuing CoP ocerereecsrescereseererereseoeseores 


| Fesruary 9. 
Upon account, towards enabling the governors and guardians of the Found- 
_ling hospital, to maintain and educate such children as were received into 
_the said hospital, on or before the 25th March, 1760, from Sist Dec. 


268,000 0 0 


1760, exclusive, to 31st Dec. 1761, inclusive; and that the said sum be - 


issued and paid, without fee or reward, or any deduction whatsoever. --- 


To be employed in maintaining and supporting the fort of Annamaboo, and _ 


the other British forts and settlements upon the coast of Africa --.-..-.. 


FEesRvARY 17. 

For discharging the extraordinary expences, not provided for by parliament, 
of bread, forage, and firewood, furnished by the chancery of war, at Ha- 
nover, in 1757 and 1758, to the’ Hessian and Prussian forces, acting in 
the army in Germany Coe eSB CCL eR eoeeeseerceseFOLEeBeFeoveeeaeee®e 

Fesruary 18. 

For the difference hetween the pay of major-general Anstruther’s regiment 
of foot, on the British catablislitient: and the sum paid by Ireland for the 
said regiment, from 25th Dec. 1760, to 24th Dec. 1761, and of several 
augmentations to his Majesty’s forces, since the estimates for 1761 were 
presented to parliament, from the respective times of the commencement 
of their establishment, to the 24th Dec. 1761, inclusive -----.+++e++++ 

In addition to the-sum of 140,358/. 19s. 4d. already granted, for defraying 
the charge of the embodied militia of the several counties in South Bri- 
tain, &c. from 25th Dec, 1760, to 24th Dec. 1761 -++seereesseoccees 


| Fesruary 19. 

Upon account, for paying and discharging the debts and wadsett sums, with 
the necessar expences attending the payment of the same, forfeited to the 
crown, by the attainder of Simon, lord Lovat, or so much of the said 
debts and sums, as shall be remaining unsatisfied, according to the seve- 
ral decrees in that behalf, respectively made by the lords of session, in 
Scotland, pursuant to an act of 25 Geo. ) eee eee eee 


7 Fesruary 23. 

To make good the deficiency of the grants, for the service of 1760----..-. 

Upon account, towards defraying the charge of the pay of the militia of 
England, when unembodied, and of the clothing of the part of the said 
militia, now unembodied, for one year, beginning 25th March, 1761 ---- 


u Marca 7. 
\)0n account, to enable his Majesty to defray any extraordinary expences 
: ae war, incurred, or to be incurred, for the service of 17613; and to 
ake all such measures as may be necessary to disappoint, or defeat, any 
. i lara or designs of the enemies, and as the exigency of affairs may 
equire COOP C eee creer cere creccec esc e esr Se aeeeeserenerecce eeeeecce 
ee towards assisting his Majesty to grant a reasonable succour, 
money, to the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, pursuant to treaty+--+.-+s 


Total of the Supplies granted after Christmas ------ 
before Christmas «+--+. 


“\ 


Total of the Supplies granted this session: ++++sereens or £-19,616,119 19 92 


44,197 10 @ 
13,000 O O 


ooo 


57,197 10 O 


$36,479 14 18 


Cae eo ED 


22,561 11 8. 
298,668 910 - 


So 
$21,080 1 6 


ee oe a ED 


$8,553 12 1% 


beeen ee) 


89,510 12 11 


70,000 0 0O 


————— 
159,510 12 11 


1,000,000 0 oO 


120,000 0 O 


1,120,000 Q 0 


3,729,784 8 Of 
15,886,335 11 Of 


a 
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The King’s Speech respecting the In- 
dependence of the Judges. ‘. arch 3, 
1761. The King came to the House of 


Peers, and, after giving the royal assent 
to several Bills, made the following Speech 
to both Houses: 

‘© My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

‘Upon granting new commissions to 
the Judges, the present state ef their offi- 
ces fell naturally under consideration. 

«¢ In consequence of the act passed in 
the reign of my late glorious predecessor 
king William the third, for settling the 
succession to the crown in my family, their 
commissions have been made during their 
good behaviour ; but notwithstanding that 
wise provision, their offices have deter- 
mined upon the demise of the crown, or 
at the expiration of six months afterwards, 
in every instance of that nature which has 
happened. 

«© ] look upon the independency and 
uprightness of the Judges of the land as 
essential to the impartial administration of 
justice, as one of the best securities to the 
rights and liberties of my loving subjects, 
and as most conducive to the honour of 
the crown: and I come now to recom- 
mend this interesting object to the consi- 
deration of parliament, in order that such 
farther provision may be made, for secur- 
ing the Judges in the enjoyment of their 
offices during their good behaviour, not 
withstanding any such demise, as shall be 
most expedient. 

‘«¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

‘¢T must desire of you in particular, 
that I may be enabled to grant and esta- 
blish upon the Judges such salaries as I 
shall think proper, so as to be absolutely 
secured te them during the continuance 
of their commissions. 

“« My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

*< T have nothing to add, but my thanks 

for the great unanimity and application 


* “ On granting new commissions to the 
judges, the tenure of their office fell ander con- 
sideration. The King, anxious to iasure their 
independence and uprightness, recommended, 
in a speech from the throne, that provision 
should be made for securing the enjoyment af 
their offices, during their behaviour, not- 
withstanding the demise of the erown ; and re- 
quested, that he might be enabled to grant proper 
salaries to be absolutely secured to them dur- 
ing the continuance of their commissions. This 
wise and patriotic declaration was received 
with merited attention; andan act passed, fully 
providing for the important object of his Ma- 
jeaty’s recommendation.” Adolphus. 

3 
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with which you have hitherto carried en 
the public business; and to desire you to 
proceed with the same good disposition, 
and with such dispatch, that this session 
may be soon brought to a happy conclu. 
sion. 


The Lords? Address saat ig His 
Majesty having retired, the earl of Hard- 
wicke moved the following Address,* 
which was agreed to : 


* The following Notes of the Earl of Hard- 
wicke’s Speech, on moving this Address, 
are copied from the Original, inthe noble 
and learned lord’s hand- writing. 


After e great part, &c. spent io the admi- 
nistration of justice, &c. 

Wher “th = the single ch 

en the only opening—the single chasm 
left for einence Se : 
ia upon this subject without tak- 
ing notice, that from the day we lost my late 
royaland gracious master, dsc. 

A prince, whom to name is sufficiently to 
praise; vupon whom I will attempt no pase- 
gyric, after that only true papeyyric of kings, 
the universal voiceof his people, — 

I say, from that day, ille dies, &c. bat foor 
months have , and in that short space of 
time, his majesty bas done two public acts of 
such extraordinary goodness and confidence 
towards his people, that they are sufficient to 
mark the annals of a long reign with lustre and 
reputation : 

1. The whole Hereditary Revenues of the 
Crown. 

3. This now brought before your lordsbips 

of the tenure of the Judges in their Offices. 
(Follow the course of the Speech.) 

His Majesty is pleased to acquaint us that be 
had granted new commiissions to the Judges, 
that ia, to the Judges in being, &c. 

Shewn several great qualities— 

His discernment and knowledge of mes— 
could not have found men of greater ability 0 
integrity than the present set of Judges, 

His Riinteresiedaca: not to take an advan- 
tage which the law gave him to gratify sy 
predilection. 

His equity towards his successor—not ' 
make use himself of a prerogative, as to which 
he desigved to shut the deor against those who 
should come after bim. 

His Majesty next takes notice of the Sacce 
sion Act, of the 12th and 13th of William the 
Third: ‘* That after the said limitation 
take effect, Judges commissions shall be made 
‘quamdid se bene gesserint,’ and their salanes 
ascertained and established, but upon the ais 
of beth Houses of Parliament, it may be lawf 
to remove them.”’ : ; 

The consequences of this Act his Majesty 
has stated very truly both in fact and én lew. 


1009] 
«© Most Gracious Sovereign ; 
“We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the ris spiritual and tem- 
oral in parliament assembled, return your 
jesty our humble thanks, for your most 
gracious Speech from the throne. 


From the Revolution, that great wera of li- 
berty, the Judges’ Commissions had, by the 
Justice of the crown, without any obligation, 
been made during good behaviour, In 1700, 
the parliament took the matter up as they 
found it, and bound the crown to do that, 
which our great deliverer had done of his own 
motion. 

Upon the death of king William this great 
point came in question. 

By the opinion of Holt, chief justice, and of 
all the Judges then in town, who met for that 
od fap it was held, that their patents, though 
made ‘ quamdia se bene gesserint,’ determined 
by the death of the king. 

Two Judges were then left out, the rest re- 
newed. 

Much discourse and speculation in the public 
about this decision, and the practice consequent 
upon it. 7 

Not necessary now to give an opinion; 1 
will not do it; but I will say that great part of 
the doubt in the world has proceeded from not 
knowing the strong grounds and reasons, 
which that great man went upon. 

I have a copy of his argument—a ver 
learned and able one. He first goes through 
the various methods of constituting the Judges, 
historically and from records. 

Shews they have frequently been made to hold 
* quam#id se bene gesserint.’ 

The Barons of the Exchequer, even down 
from the time of Henry the 6th to the Restora- 
ton, and many others at different times. 

Then be shews from records— 

1. That, in fact, upon the demise of the 
crown, they have, though under commissions 
‘quamdid se bene gesserint,’ in all times been 
held to be determined by law, and new commis- 
sions granted to the same persons, or new 
Judges appointed in their room. This practice 
uniform. : 

2, Next he proves it from reasons of law. 

1. That all those constitutions have re- 
lation to the person of the king granting 
them : 

The grantee is appointed Justiciarium 
nostram ; not * heredum et saccessoram 
nostrorum.’—‘ Cap. Just. nostrorum, 
ad placita nobis tenenda.’ 

I know this has been slighted as a superficial 
reasup, but Jet it be examined with the autho- 
nities and reasons of the common law in other 
Cases. eo oe 
At common law, before the statute 1 Ed. 6, 
c. 7. was made, all actions, suits, and process 
commenced in one king’s reign, even at the 
suit of private parties, were discontinued, that 
is, were out of-court, by the death of that king, 

(VOL, XV.) 


The Lords’ Address thereon. 


«¢ The tender concern which your Ma- 
jesty is pleased to express for the rights 
and liberties of your people, and for the 
impartial administration of justice, fills our 
minds with the sincerest gratitude. We 
look upon your wise and just sentiments, 


and could not be proceeded upon in the reign of 
the successor, without a writ of recontinuance 
or resummons. 

What was the reason of that ?—because it 
was commenced in one king’s court, and could 
not be carried on in another’s, without his proper 
authority. 

The very writs of Re-summons and Re-at- 
tachment import and speak this. 

The King recites that the action was com- 
menced ‘in curié domini Henrici nuper Regis 
‘ Angi.’ and commands the parties to appear 
again ‘in curia nostra, &c. coram Justic. nos- 
‘ tris apad Westm. &c.’ And so uniformly in 
every instance, till this great inconvenience 
and delay was cured by the stat. 1 Ed. 6.—an 
enacting law. 

At this day, if a writ of error be brought, in 
one king’s reign, of a judgment given in the 
reign of his predecessor, that writ is made re- 
turnable ‘in curia domini Regis nunc,’ but 
recites the judgment to be ‘in curia domini 
nuper Regis.’ : 

le argues farther from judgments given 
upon grants, to lords of liberties, &&c. to corpo- 
rations, of conusance of pleas; which is like 
the pewer of lords of regalities in Scotland, to 
repledge from the king’s courts. 
, Shews that it had been solemnly adjudged 
that, if the grant by one king was to have co- 
nusance of pleas, extra curias nostras, omitting 
the words heredum et successorum nostrorum, 
the grantees could have or demand conusance 
or jurisdiction of those causes only during thas 
king’s life, because the description is confined 
to the courts of that king who makes the grant, 
and can in law extend no further. 

Upon the demise of queen Anye the same 
point came in question. At that time, it was 
found that the act had made no alteration—had 
only used words, of which the law had settled 
the construction, &&c. 

Three Judges left out, and all the rest had 
new commissions. 

Upon the demise of George the First the 
like happened, but only one left out. 

This was the state of the law upon this point 
in which his present Majesty found it: and [ 
own a happy state it was, compared with the 
situation in the three reigns befure the Revo- 
lution—all durante bene placito, except lord 
Clarendon’s time. 

In what a condition the subjects then were, 
the histories, the trials, the judgments of those 
times show. 

The virtue and firmness of men were t ed 
above what they were able—The cases of Ship- 
Money, of Loans, of the Dispensing Power, 
want no aggravation or explanation. 
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concerning the independency and upright- 


ness of the Judges of the land, as the 


strongest proof of what your Majesty has 
formerly declared to us, in words the most 
affectionate that ever came from the 
throne, that the civil and religious rights 
of your subjects are equally dear to you 
with the most valuable of your royal pre- 
rogatives. At the same time, nothing can 
be a nobler instance of your true great- 
ness of mind, than to esteem these prin- 
ciples, as they truly are, the most condu- 
cive to the honour of the crown. 

‘«¢ We will not fail to take into our con- 
sideration this important object of the con- 
tinuance of the Judges, notwithstanding 
any demise of the crown ; and to do every 
thing on our part to make your Majesty’s 
public-spirited intentions effectual : happy 
in ‘having an opportunity to do this by 
your Majesty’s free and voluntary recom- 
mendation ; and forming the most ardent 
vows, that the event wherein the effect of 
such a provision will be experienced may, 
by the goodness of Providence, to these 
kingdoms, be removed for a long course 
of years. : 

ss Permit us, on this occasion, to renew 
to your Majesty the most unfeigned as- 
surances of our inviolable duty and affec- 


But though this chanze was excellent, yet 
here was still a chasm ;—a cloud which might 
arise in futuro. 

Some points of prerogative might come in 
question—favourites with most kings in pos- 
session or reversion. 

Besides, it gave the Judges a new, heteroge- 
neous and unconstitutional dependance. They 
were sworn to one kin, and depended upon a 
future king in expectancy. His Majesty has 
demonstrated-his wisdom in chusing to shut this 
door.—In the first place, to secure his people ; 
in the next place, to prevent encouragement to 
divisions in a place, where division must always 
create the worst and most disagreeable faction 
in the state. . 

For doing this, his Majesty has laid his rea- 
sons before you. They are such as might 
have become, as they are truly worthy, the 
most renowned legislators of antiquity. (Read 
them from the Speech.) 

- The importance of this to the liberties and 
rights of the people is proved. ; 

. The importance of it to the impartial admi- 
nistration—evident from the same reasons. 

His Majesty infers and concludes, like a great 
king, and a good patriot—tbat all this must 
Certainly be most for tbe honour of the crown 
of Great Britain. 

But I cannot quit this subject without stop- 
ping to observe a Jittle upen the state of the 
administration of justice in this country. 


The Commons’ Address of Thanks. 
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tion; and to express our thankful acknow- 
ledgments for your gracious approbation 
of our proceedings hitherto: nothing can’ 
equal our zeal for your Majesty’s support ; 
nor shall any thing be wanting that de- 
pends upon us to bring this session to a 
speedy and happy conclusion, answerable 
to your Majesty’s just expectations.” 


The Commons? Address of Thanks 
thereon.} The Commons being returned 
to their House, the following Resolutions 
were agreed to nem. con. 

«¢ That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, to return his Majesty the 
most humble thanks of this House, for his 
most gracious Speech from the throne. 

‘“< ‘lo express the grateful sense which 
this House has of his Majesty’s attention 
to an object so interesting to his people, 
as the impartial administration of justice, 
and the integrity and independency of the 
Judges of the land : and to assure his Ma- 
jesty, that his faithful Commons see, with 
joy and veneration, the werm rd and 
concern which animate his royal breast, 
for the security of the religion, laws, liber- 
ties, and properties, of his subjects; and 
that this House will immediately proceed 
upon the important work recommended 
by his Majesty, with such tender care of 


How happy in all respects, especially when 
this single weak place shall be fortified 

Look round the other nations of Europe— 

Judges during p ; 

Or else their places venal by law. Conti- 
nued in thesame families by survivances, whe- 
ther of persons qualified or unqualified. 

Solicitation of Jadges in causes allowed— 
expressed. . | 

In the best policied countries abroad, jadges 
do not give the reasons of their judgments 10 
public and openly. 

I have always looked upoa this aa one great 
security. 

Some persons prefer the reputation of ther 
understanding to that of their conseience— 
would be ashamed to talk nonsense to the 
world in support of a judgment, that they would 
suffer themselves to give rage Ae om 

This, which is the only defect remaining, 
his Majesty voluatarily and of bis mere m0- 
tion invites you to cure. — 

Reflect upon the histories of former times— 

with what difficulty such acts have been o- 
tained, I was going to say, extorted from the 
crown by your ancestors—afier many strug- 
gles—sometimes after more than one negative 
from the throne. Accept it now with thanks. 
Every one of your lordships feel that grall- 
tude in your own breasts, I shall very impe~ 
fectly explain in the Motion, é&c. 
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his oe and will enable his Majesty to 
establish the salaries of judges in so per- 
manent a manner, that the same may be 
enjoyed during the continuance of their 
commissions : 7 
_ © To return his Majesty the sincere ac- 
knowledgments of this House, for his 
ray acceptance of the services of his 
aithful Commons ; and to assure his Ma- 
jesty, that they will proceed with unani- 
ity and dispatch to finish the remaining 
usiness of this session of parliament.”’ 
Resolved, That this House will to- 
morrow resolve itself into a committee of 
the whole House, to take into considera- 
tion his Majesty’s most gracious Speech. 


. Resolutions of the Commons respecting 
the Salaries of the Judges.] March 4. 

said Committee’came to the following 
Resolutions, which were agreed to by the 
House, nem. con. . 

“¢ Resolved, 1. That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that provision be made 
for continuing the commissions of judges, 
notwithstanding the demise of his Majesty, 
or of any of his heirs and successors. 
2. That his majesty be enabled to grant 
and establish the salaries of judges, in 
such manner as to be absolutely secured 
to them during the continuance of their 
edmmissions. 3. That such part of the 
salaries of judges as is now payable ouf of 
the year'y hae or sum ier oa for a 

¢ of his Majesty’s houshold, and o 
the honour and anny of the crown, be, 
om and after the demise of his present 
Majesty (whom God long preserve) 
charged upon and payable out of all or 
any auch duties or revenues granted for 
the uses of his Majesty’s civil government, 
as shall subsist after the demise of his Ma- 
Jesty, or of any of his heirs and succes- 
sors.” 


_ A Bill, pursuant to the said Resolutions, 
was ordered to be brought in. 


The Thanks of the Commons given to 
Mr. Speaker Onslow.] March 18. The 
_ Commons resolved, nem. con. ‘ That the 
Thanks of this House be given to Mr. 
‘: Speaker, for hig constant and unwearied 
' attendance in the chair, during the course 
of above thirty-three years, in five succes- 
sive parliaments; for the unshaken in- 

ity and poery impartiality of his con- 

_ duct there; and for the indefatigable pains 

he has,- with uneommon abilities, con- 

stantly taken, to promote the real interest 
1 


Thanks given to Mr. Speaker Onslow. 
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of his king and country, to maintain the 

honour and dignity of parliament, and te 
reserve inviolable the rights and privi- 
eges of tite Commons of Great Britain.” 


Upon which Mr. Speaker said ; 


“* T was never under so great a difficult 
in my life to know what to say in this 
place, as I am at present—Indeed it is 
almost too much for me—I can stand 
against misfortunes and distresses: I have 
stood against misfortunes and distresses ; 
and may do so again: but I am not able 
to stand this overflow of good will and 
honour to me. It overpowers me: and 
had I all the strength of language, I could 
never express the full sentiments of m 
heart upon this occasion, of thanks and 
gratitude. If I have been happy enough 
to perform any services here, that are ac- 
ceptable to the House, I am sure I now 
receive the noblest reward for them; the 


noblest that any man can receive for any 


merit, far superior, in estimation, to 
all the other emoluments of this world. I 
owe every thing to this House : I not only 
owe to this House that I am in this place, 
but that I have liad their constant support 
in it; and to their good will and assis- 
tance, their tenderness and indulgence 
towards me in my errots, it is, that I have 
been able to perform my duty here to any 
degree of approbation: thanks therefore 
aré not so much due to me for these ser- 
vices, as to the House itself, who made 
them to be services iri me. 

‘¢ When I began my duty here, I set 
out with a resolution, and promise to the 
House, to be impartial in every thing, and 
te shew respect to every body. The first 
} know I have done, it ie the only merit I 
can assume : # I heve failed in the other, 
it was unwillingly, it- was inadvertently ; 
and I ask their pardon, most sincerely, td 
whomsoever it may Have happeried ; I can 
truly say, the giving satisfaction to all has 
— my constant aim, my study, and my 

ride. | 
‘¢ And now, Sirs, I am to take my last 
leave of you. It is, I confess, with regret, 
because the being within these walls has 
ever been the chief pleasure of my life: 
but my advanced age and infirmities, and 
some other reasons, call for retirement and 
obscurity. There I shall spend the re- 
mainder of my days; and shall only have 
power to hepe and to pray, and my hopes 
and prayers, my daily prayer will be, for 
the continuance of the constitution in ge- 
neral, and that the freedom; the dignity, 
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and authority of this House may be per- 
petual.”’ 

~ Resolved, nem. con. That the thanks of 
this House be given to Mr. Speaker, for 
what he has now said to the House: and 
that the same be printed in the Votes of 
this day. 


The Commons address the King to re- 
ward Mr. Speaker Onslow.*] The Com- 
mons next resolved,'nem. con. ** That an 
humble Address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, humbly to beseech his Majesty, that 
he will be graciously pleased to confer some 
signal mark of his royal favour upon the 
right hon. Arthur Onslow, esq. Speaker of 
this House, for his great and eminentservices 
performed to his country, for the space of 
33 years and upwards; during which he 

has, with such distinguished ability and 
' Integrity, presided in the chair of this 
House: and to assure his Majesty, that 
whatever expence his Majesty shall think 
proper to be incurred upon tuat account, 
this House will make good the same to his 
Majesty.” 


The King’s Answer.] March 19. Mr. 
Vice-Chancellor reported to the House 
his Majesty’s Answer, which was, 

** That his Majesty has the justest sense 
of the long services and great merit of 
Mr. Onslow, present Speaker of the House 
of Commons; and had already taken the 
same into his consideration: and that he 
will do therein what shall appear to his 
Majesty to be most proper, agreeable to 
the desire of his faithful Commons.” 


The King’s Speech at the Close of the 
Session.t] March 19. His Majesty came 


* A pension of three thousand pounds was 
settled on Mr. Onslow, with benefit of survi- 
vorship to his son. This testimony of regard 
to experienced merits, and long services, was 
extremely agreeable to the public; and the 
common council of London complimented the 
Jate Speaker with the freedom of tbe city in a 
gold box. 


+ “Upon the resignation of lord Holder- 
nesse, in March, the King appointed lord Bute 
secretary of state; he also dismissed Mr. Legge 
from the chancellorship of the exchequer, and 
gave his office to lord Barrington. Several 
other remoyuls and advancements of less im- 
portance were also made, and the duke of Rich- 
mond, disgusted with a military promotion 
which he considered injurious to his brother, 
lord George Lenox, resigned the post of lord of 
the bed-cbamber. When lord Bute thus as- 
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to the House of Peers, and after giving 
the royal assent to several Bills, put an 
end to the session with the folowing 
Speech to both Houses : 


‘© My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

‘¢ I-cannot put an end to this session 
without declaring my entire satisfaction 
in your proceedings during the course of 
it. The zeal you have shewn for the ho- 
nour of my crown, as well as for my true 
interest, and that of your country, which 
are ever the same, is the clearest demon- 
stration of that duty and affection to my 
person and government, of which you so 
unanimously assured me at your first 
meeting. Nothing could so much add to 
the pleasure which these considerations 
afford me, as that I am now able to ac- 
quaint you with the great progress made 
of late by the combined army in Germany, 
under the command of prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick. I formen'y told you, that 
the nature of the war in those had 
kept the campaign there still depending ; 
and it now appears, to the pi et of my 
enemies, that the superior ability and in- 
defatigable activity of my general, and the 
spirit and ardour of my officers and troops, 
have greatly profited of this perseverance, 
notwithstanding all the difficulties arising 
from the season. 

‘«‘ By your assistance I have taken the 
best care to recruit that army in an effec- 
tual manner; and have made such a dis- 
position of my fleet for the next summer, 
as may most advantageously defend my 
kingdoms, protect the commerce of my 


sumed a responsible situation in the cabinet, he 
was deluded by interested individuals into a be- 
lief, that he possessed a considerable portion of 
the public esteem, and that the popularity of 
Mr. Pitt was declining. They strongly repre- 
sented to him that he was bound by every mo- 
tive, public and private, to take an active part 
in the government, and he yielded to sugges- 
tions which accorded with ty sh of weaken- 
ing the party, which, in his judgment, main- 
tatned a dangerous ascendancy. The proro- 
tion and dissolution of parliament were de- 
ayed, to afford time for lord Bute to make the 
arrangements necessary to strengthen his inte 
rest: but the influence he expected tu derive 
from the Kiug’s confidence, was engrossed by 
others, who bad taken their measures unknown 
even to the King himself. He was early ap- 
prised of this, and cautioned against it, yet he 
took no measures to counteract those ministers 
who were resolved to secure parliamentary ad- 
herents by means of government interest, but 
enlirely independent of the crown.” Adole 
paus, 
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subjects, maintain and extend: our pos- 
sessions and acquisitions, and annoy the 
enemy. 

‘s As in all my measures I have nothing 
in view but the security and felicity of my 
dominions, the support of my allies, and 
the restoring of the public tranquillity, I 
trust in the Divine Providence to give a 
happy issue to our farther operations. 


«“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
“T cannot sufficiently thank you for 
be unanimity and dispatch, in providing 
or the expences of my civil government, 
and the honour and dignity of the crown: 
and I think myself as much obliged to 
ou, for the prudent use which, in fram- 
ing that provision, you have made of my 
consent to leave my own hereditary re- 
venues to such disposition of parliament as 
might best conduce to the utility and sa- 
tisfaction of the public, as for what more 
immediately concerns myself. 

“In making my acknowledgments for 
the large and extensive supplies which 
you have granted me this session, I am at 
@ loss whether most to applaud your 
cheerfulness in giving or your wisdom 
in proportioning them to the extraordinary 
occasions of the public, notwithstandin 
those uncommon burthens, which I hearti- 
ly regret. No care shall be wanting on 
my part to see them duly applied to the 
rie ends for which you intended 

em. 


‘“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ The expiration of this parliament now 
drawing very near, | will forthwith give 
the necessary orders for calling a new one. 
But I cannot take my leave of you, with- 
Out returning my thanks for the many 
€minent proofs you have given of your 
fidelity and affection to my family and go- 
vernment, and of your zeal for this happy 
and excellent constitution. 

“ During this parliament the flame of 
war was kindled, by the injurious en- 
Croachments and usurpations of our ene- 
mies; and therefore it became just and 
ay on our part. In the prosecu- 

on of it you have given such support to 
ny royal grandfather and myself, and 
nifes assistance to our allies, as have tha- 
th =a your public-spirited concern for 
pie Onour of the nation, and the main- 
sited of its undoubted rights and pos- 
pa ‘ions, and been attended with glorious 

©cesses, and great acquisitions in various 
parts of the world, particularly in the en- 

© reduction of Eanada ; & conquest of 


Papers relating to the Negociation. 
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the utmost importance to the security of 
our colonies in North America, and to the 
extension of the commerce and navigation 
of my subjects. 

“May God Almighty grant continu- 
ance to these successes! The use which 
I propose to make of them is to secure 
and promote the welfare of my kingdoms, 
and to carry on the war with vigour, in 
order to procure to them the blessings of 
péace, on safe and honourable conditions 
for me and my allies, to which I have been 
always ready to hearken. 

‘¢ Firm in these resolutions I do, with 
entire confidence, rely on the good dis- 
positions of my faithful subjects in the 
choice of their representatives; and I 
make no doubt but they will thereby de- 
monstrate the sincerity of those assurances 
which have been so cordially and univer- 
sally given me, in the loyal, affectionate, 
and unanimous, addresses of my people.” 


On the following day the parliament was 
dissolved. 


PAPERS RELATING TO Mr. SxcreE- 
TARY PittT’s NEGOCIATION FOR PEACE 
BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN 
THE YEAR 1761.*] As the following 


* «¢ One of the most interesting aud impor- 
tant transactions of this year, was the negocia.. 
tion for peace between Great Britain and 
France. In consequence of the desire ex- 
pressed by the court of Versailles, M. de Bussy 
was received in London, and Hans Stanley at 
Paris, as ministers. After some delay, the 
a i were fully arranged. These were, 

at the conquests made on each side should 
be considered as the property of the conquerors, 
and either retained or exchanged accordi 
to their value: certain periods were also fixed, 
though not without great discussions, at which 
the effect of this stipulation was to begin: and 
it was agreed, that all arrangements between 
the two crowns should be conclusive, indepen- 
dent of the fate of the congress then expected 


to take place at A urg. 

‘© These proposals were made by the French 
ministers ; but there is no room to believe that 
they were even yet sincere in the wish for 
peace. They entertained great hopes of in- 
ducing Spain to engage in the quarrel, and 
therefore ostentatiously submitted to make ha- 
miliating attempts at conciliation, judging this 
to be the most certain mode of alarming the | 
court of Madrid, and inducing the Spanish mi- 
nister to prevent the conclusion of peace with 
Great Britain, by an early avowal of hostility. 
Spain had declared that France was sufficiently — 
humbled, but must not be ruined; and there- 
fore every appearance of immoderate conces- 
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Papers throw great light on the Proceed- 
ings of the first Session of the New Par- 
Hiament, it is thought proper to introduce 
them in this place : 


COPIES or tHe DECLARATIONS, 
LETTERS, ann MEMORIALS, 
WHICH PASSED BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND FRANCE, IN THE NEGOCIATION 
FOR PEACE IN THE YEAR 1761. 


‘ DECLARATION of their Prussian and Bri- 
| tannic Majesties. 


Their Britannic and Prussian majesties, 
touched with compassion when they re- 
flect on the evils which have been occa- 


sion could not fail of exciting great emotion. 

The British ministry did not entertain sanguine 

hopes of a successful issue of the-negociation, 

as after it had commenced, the expedition 
inst Belleisle was undertaken. 

‘¢ Choiseul conducted the business with great 
art and address: he contrived to impress on Mr. 
Stanley’s mind, the necessity of keeping the ex- 
tent of the proposed compensations an entire se- 
eret, not only from the ministers of the allies of 
England, but even from M. de Bussy himself; 
and, after much debate, agreed that France 
should make a specific proposal of compensa- 
tions: which proposal although in some respects 
liberal, could not form the basis of an honourable 
treaty, as many claims of France were exorbi- 
tant, and presumptuous. [pn India, particu- 
larly, it'\was proposed that Great Britain should 
resign valuable and extensive conquests, with- 
Out ap equivalent, and merely in compliance 
with a principle of policy, not of law or justice, 
dictated by an enemy. The requisition for 
the restitution of prizes, although recommend- 
ed by some shew of moderation, was, in fact, 
equally arrogant, as it affected to make a dis- 
tinction between the French nation and indivi- 
duals composing it, and concluded with a cla- 
morous appeal to the law of nations, and an as- 
sertion that the arguments advanced on the 
part of France were unanswerable. The ar- 
ticles respecting the conquests made from the 
king of Prussia were no less insidious and pre- 
sumptuous; if the congress of Augsbourg 
failed of producing an immediate pacification, 
that monarch must, in all probability, bave 
been crushed hy the powerful combination of 
his evemies, an event which France‘ knew 
Great Britain would not permit. 

“‘Itis very doubtful if the proposals could 
have been so modified as to produce a good sys- 
tem of pacification: but perbaps the French 
minister had previously secured the co-opera- 
tion of Spain, and even planned the treaty 
which was afterwards carried into effect, and 
the operations which resulted from the alliance. 
This conjecture is rendered more probable by 
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sioned and must still necessarily result 
from the war which has been kindled for 
| some years past, would think themselves 
wanting to the duties of humanity, and 
particularly regardless of the interest they 
take in the preservation and welfare of 
their respective kingdoms and subjects, if 
they neglected to use proper measures to- 
wards checking the progress of this cruel 
pestilence, and to contribute towards the 
re-establishinent of public tranquillity. It 
is with this view, and in order to ascertain 
the sincerity of their intentions in this re 
spect, that their aforesaid majesties have 
resolved to make the following declara- 
tion: 

That they are ready to send plenipo- 
tentiaries to any place which shall be 


the delivery of another memorial on the affairs 
of Spain, in which the French king, more than 
equivucally, intimated the hostile disposition of 
the court of Madrid, and required, as the 
means of securing a solid peace—i. The 
restoration of some captures made during the 
war. 3%. The privilege for tbe Spanish nation 
to fish on the banks of Newfoundland; and 
3. The demolition of the English _ settle- 
ments in Honduras. Such proceedings suf- 
ficiently evinced that France was not desirous 
of peace: but to aggravate the impropriety of 
the previous demands, a third memorial was 
delivered, stating the consent of the empress 
queen to a separate pacification between France 
and England, ptovided she might retain pos- 
session of the countries conquered from 
Prussia, and none of the auxiliaries in alliance 
with Hanover should join with Frederick. 
‘‘Mr. Pitt resolutely declared,.both in con- 
versation and writing, that the King would not 
sutfer the differences with Spain to be blended 
in the disputes then under discussion ; a further 
mention of them, he said, would be considered 
an affront to his Majesty’s dignity, and incom- 
patible with the sincerity of the negociation, 
and he retarned the memorials relating to Spain 
and Prussia, as totally inadmissible. He sf- 
terwards answered the French propesiticns, 
and insisted on terms more consistent, perbaps, 
with the situation in which this country 
from the advantages of conquest, than with the 
pacific sentiments which were supposed to give 
rise to the treaty. If France had acceded to 
them, she surrendered all sources of wealth and 
political importance in America, Africa, and 
Asia. The demolition of Duokirk was pe 
remptorily demanded, as the price of liberty to 
fish on the hanks of Newfoundland ; and that 
permission was rendered less valuable by a re- 
fusal to cede Cape Breton. Belleisle was of- 
fered as an equivalent for Minorca. .Gueds- 
loupe apd Marigalante were to be restored ; but 
as the minister refused to part with Senegal or 
Goree, the difficulty of obtaiuing negroes would 
have rendered the French West India islands of 
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judged most convenient, in order to treat, 
in conjunction, concerning a general and 
firm peace, with those whom the bellige- 
rent powers shall think proper to authorize 
on their side, towards the accomplishment 
of so salutary an end. 

-I certify that the above declaration is 
the same which was dispatched to me by 
the earl of Holdernesse and the baron 
Kniphauzen, in the name, and on the part 
of their Britannic and Prussian majesties. 
* Given at the castle of Ryswick, this 
25th of November, 1759. 

( Signed ) L. D. de BRuNswIcK. 


DecLARATION of his Most Christian Ma-. 


jesty. 
The pacific dispositions which the kings 
of England and Prussia expressed the 


last year, and which are conformable to 
the sentiments of all the belligerent 
powers, having met with some difficulties 
which have proved obstacles to their suc- 
cess, the courts of France, Vienna, Pe- 
teraburg, Stockholm, and Warsaw, have 
unanimously agreed to invite those of 
London ad Berlin, to the renewal of a 
negociation so expedient for the welfare of 
mankind, and which ought to interest all 
the powers at war in the cause of humanity. 

ith this view, and in order to proceed 
towards the re-establishment of peace, 
they propose the meeting of a congress, 
at which they think it will be convenient 
to admit, with the plenipotentiaries of the 
principal belligerent powers, no other than 
a 


ktlewvalue. Canada was to be retained, but 
the limits were not accurately defined. The 
question concerning conquests in India, was 
left to the discussion of the English and French 

ast India Companies. The restitution of 
Prizes was refused ; and the King would con- 
tove, as an auxiliary, tu assist the king of 

ssia in the recovery of Silesia. 

* Jt might be easily proved that these terms 
Were no Jess injadicious than immoderate, The 
equitable end of war is not the political annihi- 
lation of an enemy, but. the termination of 
se and the securing of an honourable 
and permanent peace. Neither of these ob- 
jects could bave been attained by this pacifica- 
Uon; and France, however reduced in finance, 
could not be expected to receive such disgrace- 
ful conditions, while she had yet the means of 
prolonging a eontest, which might produce a 
ehange in her favour, but could hardly reduce 
ber to a more deplorable state of necessity. 
_ * The minister, therefore, did not act with his 
Usual wisdom in giving his opponent the advan- 
tage of complaining that his hauglitiness ren- 

ered the treaty impracticable; and he fur- 
Rished Spain with some pretence for the con- 
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those of their allies If the kings of Enge 
land and Prussia adopt this measure, his 
most Christian majesty, the empress queen, 
the empress of Russia, the king of Sweden, 
and the king of Poland elector of Saxony, 
propose the town of Augsburg, as the 
place of congress, which they only point 
out as a town within the reach of all the 
parties interested, which by its situation 
seems to suit the convenience of all the 
states, and they will not oppose the choice 
of any other town in Germany, which 
their Britannic and Prussian majesties may 
deem more convenient. 

His most Christian majesty, the empress 
queen, the empress of Russia, it the 
kings of Sweden and Poland, declare far- 
ther, that they have made choice of pleni- 
potentiaries, to whom they will commit 
their interests at the congress, in expecta- 
tion that the king of England, the king of 
Prussia, and their allies, will speedily make 
choice of their respective ministers, that 
the negociation may not be retarded. 

The sincerity of this declaration, which 
the courts of France, Vienna, Petersburg, 
Stockholm, and Warsaw, have out of re- 
gard to the. general ae determined to 
make to the courts of London and Berlin, 
gives them to hope that their Britannic and 
Prussian majesties will signify, by a’ speedy 
answer, their sentiments on a subject so 
essential to the peace and welfare of Eu- 
rope. By order and in the name of his 
most Christian hn 

(Signed) The Duke de CHorseut. 


duct she resolved to adopt. The minister fron 
that country avowed the offensive memoral de 
livered by M. de Bussy, aud Spanish gold be- 
gan to be coined on the frontier tuwns for the 
benefit of France. 

‘‘ Yet as matters were not ripe for an open 
rupture, the farce of negociation was conti- 
nued: an ultimatum was delivered from the 
court of France, replying to the propositions of 
England ; and memorials were sent respecting 
the prizes; which, with the dubious conduct 
of Spain, necessarily occasioned some delays. 
M. de Choiseul amused Mr. Stanley with 
equivocal declarations, and even induced him 
to believe that the introduction of Spanish af- 
fairs was nota voluntary act, but extorted by 
the exizencies of his situation. Atlenyth the 
famous treaty, called the Family Compact, 
was secretly signed, and although it was not 
ratified, and the conditions unknown, yet Mr. 
Stanley received obscure intelligence on the 
subject, which he communicated to Mr. Pitt. 
The French ultimatum was peremptorily re- 
jected; the negociation abruptly terminated, 
and M. de Bussy and Mr. Stanley returned to 
their respective courts.” Adolphus. 
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Mr. Pitt. 


Sir ; the king my master, acting in con- 
formity with the sentiments of his allies, 
in order, if possible, to procure the re- 
establishment of a general peace, has au- 
thorised me to transmit to your excellenc 
the Memorial hereto annexed, which 
solely concerns the interests of France 
and England, with respect to the parti- 
cular war between the two crowns. The 
king has reason to hope, that the sincere 
manner in which he proposes to treat with 
his Britannic majesty will banish all mis- 
trust in the course of the negociation if it 
takes place, and will induce his Britannic 
majesty to make the king acquainted with 
his real sentiments, whether with regard 
to the continuance of war, or with respect 
to the conclusion of peace, as well as in 
relation to the principles on which the 
ought to proceed, in order to procure this 
blessing to the two nations. 

I will add, that I am likewise authorised 
to assure your excellency, that in relation 
to the war in which the king of Prussia is 
concerned, the allies of the king my mas- 
ter are determined to treat of their interests 
in the future congress, with the same frank- 
ness and sincerity, of which I can give 

our excellency assurance on the part of 

rance; and that, so as not to depart 
from what is due to their dignity, their si- 
tuation, and the demands of justice, they 
will bring with them to the negociation, 
all the acquiescence, which their huma- 
nity dictates for the general good of Eu- 
rope. 

The king, my master, and hisallies, do’not 
doubt but that they shall find the heart of his 
Britannic majesty and his allies, impressed 
with the same sentiments. I esteem it a 
happiness that my office makes me the 
instrument of conveying such favourable 
sentiments, which give me an opportunity 
of assuring your excellency, with what 
distinguished consideration I have the 
honour to be, &c. 


Memoria of the Christian King. 


The most Christian king wishes that the 
separate peace of France with England 
could be united with the general peace of 
Europe, which his majesty most sincerely 
desires to establish; but as the nature of 
the objects which have occasioned the 
war between France and England, is to- 
tally foreign from the disputes in Germany, 
his most Christian majesty has thought it 
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necessary to agree with his Britannic ma- 
jesty on the principal articles which may 
ferm the basis of their separate negocia- 
tions, in order to accelerate as much a 
possible the general conclusion of the 


peace. 

The best method to accomplish the end 
proposed, is to remove those intricacies 
which might prove obstacles to its success. 
In the business of peace the disputes of 
nations concerning their reciprocal con- 
quests, the different opinions with res 
pect to the utility of particular con- 
quests, and the compensations for restitu- 
tions, generally form matter of embarrass- 
ment at a negociation of peace. As itis pa- 
tural for each nation, with regard to these 
different points, to endeavour the acquisi- 
tion of all possible advantages, interest and 
distrust occasion oppositions and produce 
delays. To obviate these inconveniencies 
and to testify the sincerity of his proceed- 
ings in the course of the negociation of 
dep with England, the most Christian 

ing proposes to agree with his Britannic 
majesty, that with respect to the particular 
war of France and England, the two 
crowns shall remain in possession of what 
they have conquered from each other, and 
that the situation in which they shall stand 
on the 1st of September, in the year 1761 
in the East Indies, on the Ist of July in 
the same year, in the West Indies and in 
Africa; and on the Ist of May following 
in Europe; shall be the position which 
shall serve as a basis to the treaty which 
may be negociated between the two 
powers. Which shews that the most 
Christian king, in order to set an example 
of humanity, and to contribute to the re- 
establishment of the general tranquillity, 
will make a sacrifice of those restitutions 
which he has a right to claim, at the same 
time that he will maintain those acquisi- 
tions which he has gained from England 
during the course of the war. 

Nevertheless as his Britannic majesty 
may think that the periods proposed of the _ 
Ist of September, July, and May, are 
either too near or too distant for the inte- 
rests of the British crown, or that his Bri- 
tannic majesty may judge it proper to make 
compensation for the whole, or for part 
of the reciprocal conquests of the two 
crowns, the most Christian king will rea- 
dily enter into negociation with his Britan- 
nic majesty in relation to these two ob- 
jects, when he shall know his sentiments 
concerning them ; the principal view of his 
most Christian majesty being to testify not 
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only to England, but to the whole world 
his sincere disposition to remove all impe- 
diments which might defer the salutary 
object of peace. 

The most Christian king expects, that 
the disposition of his Britannic majest 
will be correspondent, and that he will, 
with equal sincerity, answer all the articles 
contained in this Memorial, in which the 
two powers are so essentially interested. 

These pieces were dated the 26th of 
March, 1761. 


Mr. Pitt’s LETTER ie the Duke of Choi- 
seul. 


London, 8th April, 1761. 

Sir; The King my master has authorise 
me to transmit to your excellency, with 

all the dispatch which was found possible, 
the Memorial hereto annexed, in answer 
to that of the 26th of the last month, made 
by the order, and in the name of his most 
Christian majesty, solely concerning the 
interests of England and France, relative 
to the particular war between the two 
crowns, which was accompanied by a let- 
ter from your excellency of the same 
date, transmitted to me by M. the Prince 
Galitzin. 

His Majesty has published his real sen- 
timents, with regard to the salutary busi- 
ness of peace, with the sincerity which his 
Christian majesty desires, and of which he 
himself set the example; the King my 
master, on his part, desires nothing more 
than, by the sincerity of his conduct, to 
remove all distrust in the course of nego- 
ciation. 

I will likewise acquaint your excellency, 
that the King learnt with great satisfac- 
tion, that your excellency was authorized 
to give assurance that, in relation to the 
war which concerns the king of Prussia, 
the allies of his most Christian majesty 
are determined to treat with the same 

nness and sincerity as the court of 

e, and that they will bring with them, 

to the negociation at the future congress, 

aif the acquiescence which their unanimity 
dictates for the general good of Europe. 

I must add that, with regard to the war 
Which concerns the king of Prussia, as 
well as with respect to ihe other allies of 
the King my master, his Majesty, always 
constant in fulfilling the engagements of 
his crown with the most scrupulous ex- 
actness, can never fail to support their re- 
spective interests, whether in the course 
of the negociation, (which may God pros- 
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contrary to all expectation this misfortune 

should be unavoidable) with the cordiality 

e efficacy of a sincere and faithful 
ly. 

As to what remains, it is superfluous to 
mention to what degree his Majes:y wishes 
for this speedy establishment of the gene- 
ral rigs in Germany, after the distin- 
guished proof his Majesty has given, in so 
readily consenting to the proposition of so 
distant a place as the town of Augsburg 
for the meeting of the congress. 

Such are the sincere and upright inten- 
tions of the King my master for the re- 
establishment of the public tranquillity. 
I think myself happy in having the charge 
of conveying such sentiments, and of hav- 
ing an opportunity of assuring your ex- 
cellency of the distinguished regard with 
which I have the honour to be, &c. > 

( Signed) W. Pirr. 


The Memortat of his Britannic} Ma- 
jesty, of the 8th of April, 1761. 


His Britannic majesty, equally desirous 
with the most Christian king, that the 
separate peace of England and France 
could be united with the general peace, 
for which the King of Great Britain is so 
sincerel interested, that, in regard to this 
point, he even means that the contests 
which might arise between the two crowns 
concerning their particular differences, 
should not occasion the least delay to the 
speedy conclusion of so salutary a work 
as the general peace of Germany; and 
his Britannic majesty is the more con- 
firmed in this sentiment, dictated by hu- 
manity towards so many nations, that he 
feels in all its extent the proposition which 
the most Christian king establishes as a 
fundamental principle ; that the nature of 
the objects which have occasioned the war 


between England and France, is totally 


foreign from the disputes in Germany. 

In consequence of this incontestible 
pune the King of Great Britain 
entirely adopts the sentiment of his most 
Christian majesty, that it is necessary to 


‘agree between the two crowns on some 


principal articles, which may form the ba- 
sis of their particular negociations, in or- 
der the more to accelerate the conclusion 
ofa gencral peace. - 

The King of Great Britain equally 
agrees in general to the proposition which 
the most Christian king has made with 
an openness, in which his Britannic ma- 
jesty will concur throughout the course of 


per) orin the continuance of the war, (if | the negociation; that is to say, that, jo 
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relation to the particular war between 
England and France, 1. The two crowns 
shall remain in possession of what they 
have conquered, one from the other. 
2. That the situation in which they shall 
stand at certain periods, shall be the posi- 
tion to serve as a basis for the treaty which 
may be negociated by the two powers. 

With regard to the first branch of the 
aforesaid proposition, his Britannic ma- 
jesty takes pleasure in doing justice to the 
magnanimity of his most Christian ma- 
jesty, who, from motives of humanity, de- 
termines to sacrifice to the love of peace, 
the restitution which he thinks he has a 
right to claim, maintaining at the same 
time what he has conquered from England 
during the course of the war. 

With respect to the second head of the 
aforesaid proposition, conceming the re- 
ciprocal conquests made by the two 
crowns, one upon another; that is to say, 
That the situation in which they shall 
stand at the respective periods me He 
for the different quarters of the globe, 
shall serve as a basis for the said treaty, 
the king of Great Britain again acknow- 
ledges with satisfaction the candour which 
is manifested on the part of his most 
Christian majesty in this article, by obvi- 
ating, as he has done, the extreme diffi- 
culties, and by anticipating the indispen- 
sable objections, which could not but arise 
on such a subject; it being in fact self- 
evident, that expeditions at sea requiring 
preparations of long standing, and de- 
pending on navigations which are uncer- 
tain, as well as on the concurrence of sea- 
sons, in places which are often too distant 
fur ordcrs relative to their execution to be 
adapted to the common vicissitudes of ne- 
gociations, which for the most part are 
subject to disappointments and delays, and 
are always fluctuating and precarious ; 
from whence it necessarily results, that the 
nature of such operations is by no means 
susceptible, without prejudice to the party 
who employs them, of any other epochas, 
than those which have reference to the 
day of signing the treaty of peace. 

Nevertheless as this consideration, as 
well as that which respects the compensa- 
tions (if such shall be found proper to be 
made between the two een) on account 
of their reciprocal conquests, comprehend 
the most interesting and capital articles of 
the treaty, and as it is upon these two de- 
cisive objects that the most Christian king 
voluntarily offers to enter into a, negocia- 
tion; the king of Great Britain, desiring 
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to concur effectually with the favourable 
dispositions of the most Christian king, in 
order to remove all impediments which 
might defer the salutary object of peace, 
his Britannic majesty declares that he is 
ready on his part to enter upon the pro- 
posed negociation with speed and sincerity. 
And more authentically to demonstrate to 
what extent the sincerity of his conduct 
roceeds, his Britannic majesty declares 
arther, that he should be glad to see some 
rson at London sufficiently authorized 
y a power from the most Christian king, 
to enter upon this subject with the Br- 
tish ministers, in regard to the several ar- 
ticles contained in the letter of the D. de 
Choiseul of the 26th of March 1761, to 
the Secretary of State of his Britannic 
majesty, which points are go essentially in- 
teresting to the powers. : 
By the order, and in the name of the 
King of Great Britain my master. 


(Signed) W. Pirr. 
Letter from the D. de Choiseul to Mr. 
Pitt. 


Versailles, 19th April, 1761. 

Sir; I made the king my master ac- 
quainted with the letter which your ex- 
cellency did me the honour to write to 
me on the 8th instant, as well as with the 
Memorial thereto annexed. 

His majesty has remarked with real 
pleasure the conformity of his Britannic 
majesty’s sentiments with his own, in re- 
gard te the’ sincere and open conduct 
which it becomes two such great powers to 
observe in the negociation of a peace. 

The king has not delayed, Sir, the no- 
mination of an ambassador to represent 
him at the congress at Augsburg. His 
majesty has made choice of the count de 
Choiseul, at present his ambassador at 
Vienna, and he will repair to the town ap- 
pointed, at the beginning of July, in the 
expectation which we entertain here, that 
his Britannic majesty will send his ambas- 
sador thither at the same time. ; 

The king has commanded me, Sir, to 
observe on this occasion to your excel- 
lency, in answer to the declaration con- 
tained in your letter, that his majesty, as 
constant as any other power in fulfilling 
the engagements he has made with the 
allies, with the most scrupulous punc: 
tuality, will continue, with that fidelity 
which is consistent with the integrity and 
dignity of his character, tomake his cause 
common with theirs, whether in the nego- 
ciation for the peace of Germany, or in 
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the continuance of the war, if to the mis- 
fortune of mankind, the favourable dispo- 
sitions in which the belligerent powers are 
at present should not be attended with 
the success which is so earnestly desired. 

I ought not, on this occasion, to omit 
informing your excellency with what con- 
cern the king would see himself obliged 
to continue such a destructive war, after 
having entertained a confidence that all 
the parties were interested in putting a 
stop to the calamities it occasions. 

As to what relates to the war in par- 
ticular between France and England, I 
have annexed to this letter a Memorial in 
reply to that of your excellency. We 
cannot be too zealous in explaining the 
upright intentions of our masters, in order 
to remove, at the beginning of this inter- 


esting negociation, those misunderstand- 
ings which often gugment, instead of les- 
sening the delay. 


’ You are a minister, Sir, too enlightened 
not to approve of this principle. I have 
the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) Le Due de Cnorsevt. 


MeMORIAL of his Most Christian Ma- 
jesty of the 19th April, 1761. 


The most Christian king perceives with 
satisfaction, that his Britannic majesty 
acres that the nature of the objects 
which have occasioned the war between 
France and England is totally foreign from 
the disputes which have given rise to the 
war in Germany ; it isin consequence of this 
principle that his most Christian majesty 
offered the King of England to treat con- 
cerning the preliminaries relative to the 
eee interests of the two crowns; 

ut in making that proposition, the king of 
France did not understand, as the begin- 
ning of the Memorial of London of the 
Sth of 74 ie seems to intimate, that the 


peace of Germany could take place, with- 
out the differences between France and 
England being adjusted. His most 


Christian majesty has sufficient confidence 
im his allies to be certain that they will 
neither conclude a peace nor a treaty 
without his consent. He did not under- 
stand therefore, that the peace of Ger- 
ramny could be concluded distinctly from 
mason and Engen at he only 
to the King of England to sepa- 
rate the discussion "or the two ware th 
order to bring about a general peace for 
all ies. : 
is most Christian majesty renews the 
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proposition which he caused to be made in 
the first Memorial, that the two powers 
should remain in statu quo with regard to 
their possessions and conquests according 
to the periods stated in the said Memorial ; 
but his majesty observes, that the basis of’ 
the proposition is necessarily connected 
with the epochas proposed ; for it is easy 
to conceive that such events may happen 
on either side, as may absolutely prevent 
an acquiescence to the ut? possidetis, if the 
e as are distant; and his most Chris-— 
tian majesty has the more reason ‘to recal 
the whole proposition, if the King of Eng- 
land does not acquiesce to the epochas 
annexed to it, since no one can doubt but 
that those periods were proposed at a 
time when they were not advantageous to 
France. 
It is certain that the reciprocal con- 
uests cannot be ascertained but on the 
y of signing the peace ; but it is no less 
certain, that it is impossible to fix the 
basis of a negociation for peace, otherwise 
than according to the situation in which 
the belligerent parties stood at such or 
such a period of the war. This is the 
light in which the king of France under- 
stood the proposition which he made to 
the King of England ; and it is upon this 
principle, if his Britannic majesty adopts 
It, that his most Christian majesty will 
send a minister to London with creden- 
tials, and with full power sufficient 
tu treat with the ministers of the King of 
Great Britain, either with respect to the 
ground of the dispute, or in regard to the 
compensations proper to be made to the 
two crowns, as well as concerning the inte- 
rests of their colonies and their commerce. 
The disposition of his most Christian ma- 
jesty, to put an end to the miseries of war, 
which divides the two nations under their 
government, is equal to that of his Bri- 
tannic majesty; but as the zeal on both 
sides should be alike, at the same time 
that the most Christian king shall send M. 
Bussy to London, he hopes that the King 
of Great Britain will send an English mi- 


ister to France, to treat concerning the 


same objects with his emuppt & His most 

Christian majesty expects the answer of 

his Britannic majesty on the contents of 

this Memorial, in order to expedite and 

receive the reciprocal and necessary pass- 
rts. 

By the order and in the name of the 


king ay master. : 
(Signed) Le Duc de Cnotseut. 
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Mr. Pitt’s Letter to the Duke de Choi- 
seul. 


Whitehall, 28th April, 1761. 

Monsieur ; I have laid before the King 
my master the letter which your excel- 
Jency did me the honour to write to me 
the 19th of this month, as also the Me- 
morial which was annexed to it. 

His Majesty sincerely wishes to majn- 
tain an entire conformity of sentiments 
with his mest Christian majesty, in rela- 
tion ta the uniform and direct method 
which it is proper to pursue in a negocia- 
tion equally delicate and important. 

, The King understands, Sir, with plea- 
sure, that his most Christian majesty has 
made choice of the count de Choiseul to 
represent him at the congress at Augs- 
burg, and that that ambassador will repair 
to the destined town at the beginning of 
July ; and the King has charged me to in- 
form your excellency, that he has nomi- 
nated the earl of Egremont, lord viscount 
Stormont, and sir Tosca York, to repre- 
sent him at the said congress, and that his 
ambassadors will likewise repair to Augs- 
burg at the beginning of July. 

It becomes me, on this subject, to ac- 

uaint your excellency, that the regret of 
the King my master would not be less than 
that of the most Christian king, to see. the 
war continued in Germany, which is de- 
structive to so many nations. 

I annex to this letter a Memorial, in 
answer to that of your excellency of the 
19th instant, in relation to the war in par- 
ticular between Great Britain and France. 
It is true, Sir, the principle of removing 
misunderstandings in business upon all oc- 
casions, cannot be too highly approved ; 
therefore it cannot escape the observation 
of your excellency, that at the beginning 
ofan accommodation, unexpected altera- 
tions naturally have the effect of involving 
the overtures in obscurity and uncertainty, 
rather than of introducing that perspicuity 
_ and confidence, so midispeneable in a ne- 
gociation between two such great powers. 
As the natural remedy against inconve- 
niences of this nature seems to be the pre- 
sence of reciprocal ministers, who, treat- 
ing by word of mouth, may give. an ex- 
panetioe immediately, on. starting of a 

oubt, your excellency will see by the 
Memorial hereto annexed, the disposition 
of his Majesty in this respect. I have the 
honour to be, &c. 

7 (Signed) W, Pitt. 
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The Mesortat of his Britannic Majesty, 
of the 28th of April, 1761. 


The king of Great Britain, always in- 
fluenced by the same desire of putting an 
end to the miseries of the war, which is 
unhappily kindled between Great Britan 
and France, has with pleasure concurred 
in every measure whieh tends to remove 
the obstacles which impede so salutary.a 
work. It is with this view that his Br- 
tannic majesty will readily send Mr. Stan 
ley to France, in the ity of his.minis- 
ter, at the same time that the most 
Christian king, should send Mr. Bussy to. 
London. 

As to what remains, his Majesty does. 
not find by the Memorial of the 26th of, 
last month, made in the name of his most 
Christian majesty, that the ground. of the 
proposition therein contained, concerning. 
the reciprocal conquests, is necessarily. 
connected with the periods proposed; 
quite on the contrary ; it is expressly. 
about those very periods that the most 
Christian king offers to enter into a ne- 
gociation. These are the express words: 
‘¢ Nevertheless, as his majesty may think, 
that the proposed periods of September, 
July, an ay, may be either too near 
or too distant for the interests of the Bri- 
tish crown, or that his. Britannic. majesty. 
should think proper that compensation. 
should be made fer the whole or part of: 
the reciprocal conquests of the two crowns, 
upon these two points, the. most Christian 
king will readily enter into a negociation- 
with his Britannic majesty, when.he shall, 
be acquainted with his intentions.’ 

It was in consequence. of an offer 5 
clearly expressed, and not capable. of mity. 
construction, that his Britannic majesty. 
resolved to declare that he. was ready on 
his part to enter with speed and sincerity, 
upon the proposed negociation. The kiog- 
of Great Britain, persevering in his intes- 
tions, renews his former declaration; aad 
his Britannic majesty, to leave no. doubt. 
with regard: to his. inclinations, has fa- 
warded the passport hereto. agnexed, and 
will be glad to receive one immediately 10 
return from the.court of France, that, by- 
means of a.treaty by word of mouth, a: 
well with respect to the grounds of the du. 
pute, as i.relation to the,epechs, as. also- 
In regard to the. compensation which may: 
be agreed on. between the two crowtss 
they may be better able on both sides to- 
clear up doubts, and remove all amabigul- 
ties from the negociation, which, in order 


\ 
a 
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to be effectual, should be conducted on 
beth sides with sincerity, precision, and 
expedition. 

By. the order, and in the name of the 


my master. 
(Signed ) W. Pirt. 
LETTER from the Duke de Choiseul to 
Mr. Pitt. 


Sir; the king, my master, entirely 
adopts the principle advanced in the letter 
with which your excellency honoured me 
on the 28th of last month, as likewise in 
the Memorial thereto annexed, with re- 
spect to the necessity of dispatching re- 
spective ministers, in order to elucidate a 
number of difficulties, which it is.impossi- 
ble to obviate by letters and memorials. 
I should nevertheless have been proud of 
_ the honour of negociating so important an 
affair, personally with your excellency. 
No one les a higher confidence than my- 
saif in the integrity. and the uncommon 
talents which your excellency possesses, 
apd I do presume, that the intentions. of 
the kings, our masters, being at once de- 
termined on: peace, the sagacity of your 
excellency, joiped to my zeal for so pre- 
cious 2 blessing, would have NE | all 
diticulties ; but as our employs necessarily. 
keep us at a.distance from a.personal ne- 
gociation, M: de Bussy, who is used te 
transact business. with me, will: supply, 
near your excellency, the desire I have of: 
cencurring in the salutary views: of peace, 
which seem to animate all the balligerent. 
powers. 1 entreat your excellency to 
grant him your favous, and I am certain 
that: he will use his utmost endeavours to 
deserve it. 

Your excellency. will see by my private 
letter, to which his majesty’s passports for 


Mr. Stanley are annexed, some precau-. 


tionary arrangements. which I prepose to 
be settled, in order to prevent the incon- 


venmiences which might arise on the first: 


dispatch: of the respective ministers, 1: 
have the honour to be, &c. 7 
(Signed) Le Duc de Gnroiservut. 


Another Letter from the Duke de 


Choiseu] to Mr. Pitt, of the 4th May, 


1761. 


I-have.received the passport of the ki 
of Great Britain, which your- a eollente 
did. me the honour to send for M: Bussy, 
in the quaktty: of minister of the. king, my 
master ; and:I send you in-return his ma- 
jesty’s passport for Mr. Stanley, whom his: 
Britannic majesty hasbeen pleased to ap- 
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point in order to come to this court ia the 
same capacity. I think it my duty, on 
this occasion, Sir, to make observations, 
which seem to me necessary to warrant the 
execution of the commissions of those two: 
ministers. : : ‘ 

l. The king thinks, that his Britannic 
majesty will judge it convenient that the: 
two ministers should be charged with full 
power from the respective courts to use 
upon occasion. 

2. That the two ministers should each 
of them have letters of credence from the 
kings, their masters, which they shall: de- 
liver.to the respective secretaries of state 
only ; that is to say, in France, to the mis. 
nister and secretary of: state, for the de» 

ent of foreign affairs; and in Enpy. 
jand, to the minister ard secretary of state 
for the southern department. 

3. As his majesty’s intention is, that: 
the English minister shall enjoy the same 
privilege in France, as if the two courts 
were inthe midst of > as: well witir 
regard to the common Intercourse of* life). 
as in maintaining a cor e with: 
the court of England-and the other courts: 
of Europe, and: lastly, for the dispatch: of 


| his couriers, and- with respect to all the: 


prerogatives and franchises in: general ins. 
cident to his character; his majesty: relies, 
thas M. Bussy: will absolutely. enjoy: the: 
same rights, prerogatives, franchises, and 


liberties, at London; it being understood! ; 


nevertheless, that when one or the other: 
are. about to dispatch their couriers to their: 
own or any other court, they shall be ob-. 
liged to require a passport from the secre- 
tary. oft state in that: department, whiclr 
shall not be refused to them, any more 
than the necessary vessel to transport their: 
couriers from France to England, and frem 
England to Frances 

4. We desire to know when Mr. Stan- 
ley will be ready.te leave London in order: 
te repair to Calais, in order to'direct M. 
Bussy’s journey; so that-he may repair to’ 
Calais at the same. time, to:be transported: 
to England iin thé seme vessel which brings: 
Mr. Stanley over, if: that is agreeable to 
the court: of Great: Britain: if not, the 
king will keep a vessel in the port of: Cas 
lais, which shball.transport M. Bussy: to 
England, in which case it will be proper 
to know what kind of vessel his: Britannic 
majesty will chuse: to-bring ‘Mt. Stanley: 
to Calais. : 

I believe your excelfency will find theses 
observations proper, and that-you will send* 


me your answer as:‘soon as possible. . 
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Mr. Pitt’s ANSWER to the Duke de Choi- 
seul, of the 11th May, 1761. 


Sir; the King my master has learnt with 
real satisfaction, by the letter which your 
-excellency did me the honour to write of 
the 4th of this month, that the sentiments 
of the most Christian king are conformable 
ta those of his Majesty with respect to the 
mutual dispatch of the ministers from the 
two courts. 

I hope your excereney will be per- 
suaded, that I have a lively sense of the 
value of those obliging sentiments with 
which you have been pleased to honour 
me, and that, conscious as I am of your 
superior qualities, which have engaged the 
approbation of every court, I perceive in 
its full extent how flattering a circum- 
stance it would have been for me to have 
had the honour of treating personally with 
your excellency upon so interesting an ob- 
ject, and to have shared with you, in point 
of zeal for the prosperous conduct of the 
peace, the satisfaction of co-operating 
more immediately to give the people assu- 
rance of the effects of the salutary dispo- 
sitions of the kings our masters. I shall 
nevertheless take real pleasure, upon all 
occasions, to pay the respect due to M. 
Bussy’s character, as well as to his merit; 
and I can assure you, Sir, that the happi- 
ness which that minister has had, of being 
used to transact business with your excel- 
Jency, is an additional circumstance which 
cannot but interest me extremely in his 


I am persuaded that Mr. Stanley, who |. 


is descended from an illustrious family, 
- and who entertains noble sentiments, will 
use all his endeavours to merit the honour 
of your excellency’s esteem, and he wishes 
to be recommended to your favour. 

You will see, Sir, by my private letter, 
the reflections which have occu in 
relation to the precautionary arrange- 
ments, which your excellency proposed to 
settle, and I hope that no farther impedi- 
ments will remain on this subject. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) W. Pitt. 


Another LETTER from Mr. Pitt tothe Duke 
de Choiseul, of the 11th May, 1761. 


Sir; I have received the three pass- 
ports, which your excellency has done me 
the honour to transmit for Mr. Stanley, 
in quality of minister from the King my 
master, and I in return transmit to you a 
second, which his Majesty has granted for 

] 
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the vessel which the most Christian king 
shall think proper to order for transporting 
M. Bussy into England ;.and I annex the 
order to the officers of the customs, for the 
free importation of the effects and baggage 
of the said minister. 

As to what relates, Sir, to the observa- 
tions which you thought yourself obliged 
to make, to warrant the execution of the 
commission of those two ministers, it is 
with great satisfaction I assure your ex- 
cellency, that the King, in conformity with 
the sentiments of his most Christian ma- 
jesty, is of opinion, 

1. That the two ministers should be 
charged with ample power from the kings 
their masters, to make use of as occasion 
shall offer. 

2. That the two ministers ought, each 
of them, to have letters of credence from 
their majesties, which they shall not need 
to deliver but to the secretaries of the re- 
spective states, in the manner specified by 
your excellency. 

8. It is the intention of his Majesty, 
that M. Bussy should absolutely enjoy in 
England, the same rights, prerogatives, 
a franchises, and liberties, as if the two 
courts were in the midst of peace, and 
which Mr. Stanley, in pursuance of the 
intention of his most Christian majesty, is 
to enjoy in France; and as to the dispatch 
of couriers, as well as every thing else 
which concerns the two ministers, the 
tenor of the third article of observations 
relative to this head, shall be observed in 
every respect. 

As to what remains, concerning the 
time of the d ure of their crossing the 
sea, the king 1s of opinion, that im order 
to obviate all difficulties, Mr. Stanley and 
M. Bussy may respectively repair to Dover 
and Calis, mA cross the aes sea of them 
in a vessel appertaining to their own na- 
tion, which the kings their masters shall 
keep ready for that purpose in the two 
ports aforesaid. It is in confidence of this 
disposition, that I am obliged to acquamt 
your excellency, that the King will dis- 
ape Mr. Stanley from London, so that 

e may reach Dover on the 23rd of this 
month, unless we learn that a time so near 
at hand should be inconvenient to the 
court of France; and the King my master 
relies, with full confidence, in M. Bussy’s 
repairing to Calais on the aforesaid day, 
that the two ministers may cross the sea 
without delay, as far as the circumstances 
of wind and navigation will permit them. 
I will add to your excellency, that Mr. 
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Stanley will make use of a packet-boat 
from Dover, and that M. Bussy may cross 
from Calais to England in whatever vessel 
his most Christian majesty shall judge con- 
venient. 

I flatter myself that your excellency 
will find that these arrangements will 
equally facilitate the method of the two 
ministers repairing to their reciprocal 
destinations without inconvenience. 

Ihave the honour to be, &c. 
( Signed ) W. Pirt. 


The Memoriat of the British Minister, 
of the 17th June, 1761. 


. Mr. Stanley having represented by his 
letter of the 8th of June, that the D. de 
Choiseul, in the course of their con- 
ferences, had agreed, ‘‘ That the epochs 
must still remain a matter of negociation, 
but that his.excellency nevertheless was 
of opinion, that in the present state of that 
affair, according to the natural and usual 
course of things, his most Christian ma- 
jeaty having already named the first of 
September, July, and May, his Britannic 
majesty should proceed, either by accept- 
ing of those days, or by naming others 
more agreeable to his intentions, which 
were probably regulated by preparations 
and designs of which the court of France 
was ignorant ; that this method appeared 
to. him more likely to expedite the busi- 
ness than the making of reiterated propo- 
sitions on their part, which could only be 
grounded on mere conjecture.” - It is 
upon this footing, that, in order to make a 
return to the above invitation on the sate 
‘rance, as well as in consequence of his 
Ajesty’s having accepted the proposition 
of the said court of the 26th March last, 
Majesty offers to agrce with the most 
Christian king, that the first day of July, 
ptember and November following, shall 
respectively be the different periods or 
Ochs, to fix the uti possidetis which 
gpa has proposed to make the basis of 
© treaty which may be negociated be- 
cen the two powers. All other con- 
Rai made beyond these periods shall be 
a ata restored. But as his Majesty is 
feree ion that epochs which have no re- 
thin to the actual signature of some- 
mmier obligato ry between the two crowns, 
wid nari y be only a vain illusion, 
even ha or reality; or that it might 
prove i ot that in the end they may 
© source of intricate disputes, and 

the tie and captious altercations ; and 
& having no other view but to 
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concur with the upright intentions of his 
most Christian majesty, in accelerating 
and confirming the blessings of peace to 
both nations, his Majesty only offers te 
agree to aforesaid epoch, on the two fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1. hat every thing which shall be hap- 
pily adjusted between the two crowns, in 
relation to their particular war, shall be 
made obligatory, final, and conclusive, in- 


_dependent of the negociation at Augs- 


burg, which is to compose and terminate 
the disputes of Germany, and to re-esta- 
blish a general peace. 

2. That the said definitive treaty of 
peace between Great Britain and France 
shall be concluded, signed and ratified, or. 
preliminary articles to that end, between 
this and the Ist of August next. | 

The restitution of the prizes taken at 
sea, shall be regulated according to the re- 
spective terms which are usual for different 
parts of the globe ; which terms are to be 
computed from the day of the signature of 
the said definitive treaty, or of preliminary 
articles of peace, in case a ratification en- 
sues. 

The King, desiring farther to facilitate 
the salutary work of peace, as far as reason 
and justice will admit, declares moreover, 
that with regard to Belle-Isle, his majesty 
will agree, in the said future treaty, to 
enter into compensation for that important 
conquest. 

With regard to farther compensations 
for any part of the other conquests made 
by the crown of Great Britain, his Ma- 
jesty reserves himself, till he shall Jearn’ 
what are the most Christian king’s desires. 
in that respect, which when he shall know, 
his Majesty will open himself with perfect 
sincerity and good faith. 


The French Memoria or Propost- 
TIONS, 15th July, 1761. 


The negociations of peace entered upom 
between France and England, have proved 
that the sovereigns sincerely wish to re- 
establish that union and amity, so agree- 
able to humanity, between the two crowns; 
and the resolution in which the king con- 
curs, in conjunction with his Britannic 
majesty, to terminate by a precise and du- 
rable treaty, the differences which have 
occasioned the present war, has deter- 
mined his majesty, chia he maintaining the 
spirit and letter of the declaration of the 
26th Match last, in. relation to the means 
of procuring peace, to explain more pres 
cisely by this memorial, the conditions, 
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which to him most to ac- 

be the desirable od which in- 
fluences him as well as the king of Eng- 
dand. 

But the king declares at the same time 
that he entrusts this proposition with the 
king of Great Britain, that if it should not 
be accepted by his Britannic majesty, or 
should not serve asa basis for the negocia- 
tion of the future peace, the court of Lon- 
don shall in no circumstances take advan- 
tage of it, the said proposition made in 
confidence to the king of Great Britain 
having no other object than the accelerat- 
ing of a negociation in which the two 
crowns are so much interested. 

The uti possidetis expressed in the de- 
claration of the 26th of March, is adopted 
on both sides; it would be difficult for 
either party to reject it: for though it was 
not expressed, it is properly according to 
what they possess only either lawfully or by 
conquest, that the parties can negociate 
together concerning peace, and the com- 
pensations a iy for that purpose. 

The periods of the statu quo, which 
form the second essential article in the de- 
claration of the 26th March, and which 
have remained in negociation between the 
two courts, have not yet been settled. 

The court of France has proposed the 

of May, July, and September; 

that of England has proposed the epochs 
of July, September and November. That 
uestion will be determined without far- 
ther negociation, if the scheme of the fol- 
lowing treaty is adopted by the court of 
London, for then all the epochs will be 
valid, as that of the peace will unite the 
sentiments and opinions of the two kings. 

It is the compensations therefore which 
will determine the epochs and the peace, 
and it is to settle them that his majesty 
proposes the following articles to the king 
of Great Britain. 

ArticLte I. The king cedes and gua- 
Fanties Canada to the King of Engiand, 
such as it has been and in right ought to 
be possessed by France, without restric- 
tion, and without the liberty of returning 
upon any pretence whatever against this 
cession and guaranty, and without inter- 

rupting the crown of England in the entire 
possession of Canada. 
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King of England will give the naost preci 
and effectual orders that his new Roman 
Catholic subjects may, as heretofore, make 
public profession of their religion, accord- 
ing to the nites of the Roman Church. 

Secondly, That the French inhabitants 
or others, who have been subjects of the 
king in Canada, may retire into the French 
colonies with all possible freedom and se- 
curity: that they may be allowed to sl 
their effects, and to transport their pro- 
perty as well as their persons, without 
being restrained in their emigration, oa 
any pretence whatever, (except for debt;) 
and the English government shall engage 
to procure them the means of transporta- 
tion at as little expence as possible. 

Thirdly, That the limits of Canada, with 
regard to Lousiana, shall be clearly and 
firmly established, as well as those 
of Louisiana and Virginia, in such man- 
ner, that after the execution of peace, 
there may be no more difficulties between 
the two nations, with respect to Canada, 
or the other possessions of England. 

[M. Bussy has a memorial on the sub- 
ject of the limits of Louisiana, which gives 
him power to come toa final treaty om 
that article with the ministry of his Br- 
tannic majesty. ] 

Fourthly, That the liberty of fishing, 
and of drying their cod-fish on the banks 
of Newfoundland, may be confirmed to 
the French as heretofore: and as this 
confirmation would be illusory, if the 
French vessels had not a shelter in those 
parts appertaining to their nation, the king 
of Great Britain, in censideration of the 
guaranty of his new conquests, shall re- 
store Isle Royal, or Cape Breton, to be 
enjoyed by France in entire sovereignty. 
It is agreed, to fix a value on this restitu- 
tion, that France shall not under anv de- 
nomination whatever, erect any fortifica- 
tions on the island, and shall not confine 
herself to maintain civil establishmert 
there, and the port for the convenience of 
the fishing vessels landing there. 

Art. III. France shall restore to Eng- 
land the is!and of Minorca, and Fort ™. 
Philip, in the same condition it was in when 
conquered by the king’s forces, together 
with the artillery belonging to England, 


| which was in the fort at the time of taking 


Art. II. The king.in making over his | the island. 


full right of sovereignty over Canada to 
the King of England, annexes four condi- 
tions to the cession. First, that the free 
exercise of the Roman Catholic religion 
shall be maintained there, and that the 


Art. IV. In consideration of this resti- 
tution, England, in her turn, shall restore 
to France the island of Guadaloupe and 
Marigalante: and those two islands shall 
be ceded in the same condition they were 
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in at the time they were conquered by the 
arms of England. , 

Art. V. The islands called neuter, are 
Dominica, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, and 
Jabago. The two first are occupied by 
the Carribees, under the protection of 
France, according to the treaty of 1660: 
they shall remain in the condition they 
have been since that treaty. 

The crown ef England has not yet 
shewn any title, which gives them a right 
over the two last; nevertheless, it shall 
be a matter of negociation between the 
two crowns, either that the four islands 
ghall remain absolutely neuter, or that the 
two possessed by the Carribees alone shall 
be declared neuter; and that England 

ll enter into possession, ag sovereign 
over the island of Tabago, in the same 
manner as France over that of St. Lucia, 
saving, at all times, the right of a third 
person, with whom the two crowns will 
explain themselves, if such a right exists. 

ArT. VI. It would be advantageous 
for the companies of the two nations in 
the East-Indies, to abstain for ever from 
all military views and conquests, to restrain 
themselves, and mutually to assist each 
other in. the business of commerce, which 
more properly belongs to them. ‘The 
precise situation in which the two nations 
atand, is not known in France; wherefore 
the king, in order to confine himself, in 
that respect, to the object most useful, 
both for the present and hereafter, to the 
two companies, proposes to the king of 
England the treaty concluded between 
Sieurs Godeheu and Saunders, as a basis 
for the re-establishment of the peace of 


ia. | 

Agr. VII. The colonies of South Ame- 
rica, in possession of the French, necessa- 
rily require negroes to cultivate them; 
the French settlements of Senegal and 
Goree supplied the wants of the French 
Colonies in this respect. England, in 
keeping those settlements, would preju- 
dice France, without procuring any po 
aitive advantages for herself; and the 
union which the two sovereigns so sin- 
cerely wish to establish between the two 
crowns, leaves no room to suppose that 
the court of London has any such inten- 
tions of mischief. Nevertheless, France, 
with a view to the blessings of peace, of- 
fers England the choice of the possessions 
of Senegal or Goree, meaning that one or 
the other possession shall be restored and 
neler to the king by his Britannic 

esty. 

{ VOL. XV. J 
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Ant. VIJI. The island of Belle-Isle 
and the fortress conquered by the arms of 
on eg shall be restored to France, to- 
gether with the artillery therein at the 
time of conquest. 

Art. IX. In consideration of the 8th 
article to be granted by England, the 
king will cause his forces in Germany te 
evacuate the landgraviate of Hesse, the 
county of Hanau, as well as the town, 
which shall not be occupied by the troops 
of either power, leaving the navigation of 
the Maine free, and those parts of the 
electorate of Hanover occupied by the 
French troops; and these evacuations 
shall be preceded by a suspension of arms 
between the two crowns, which suspen- 
sion of arms shall take place from the day 
of the ratification of the preliminaries or 
the article of the definitive treaty, not 
only in Germany, but in all parts of the 
world where France and England are at 
war, 

Art. X. As the king is under an en- 
gagement with the empress queen, to sti- 
palate nothing in his treaty of peace with 

ngland which may be disadvantageous to 
her imperial majesty, and as it was fore- 
seen that, in case cf a suspension between 
the French and British forces, the German 
troops in the pay of England might join 
those of the king of Prussia against the 
Austrian armies, the king, faithful to his en- 
gagements with his allies, and very far from 
intending to settle any thing to her preju- 
dice, proposes to the king of England, that 
it may be agreed between them, that his 
Britannic majesty will undertake that no part 
of the forces which compose prince Fer-_ 
dinand’s army shall join the army of his 
Prussian majesty, or act offensively against 
the empress queen orher allies; and in like 
manner, no French forces, under any pre- 


tence, shall join the imperial army, or 


serve against the allies of Great Britain. 
To ascertain these positions, it shall be 
farther concluded, that after these evacua- 
tions, the army of the Upper Rhine, con,- 
manded by marshal Broglio, shall retire to- 
wards the Maine, the Necker, and the 
Rhine, occupying Frankfort ; and that af 
the Lower Rhine, commanded by marshal 
Soubise, shall, on the other side, retire . 
towards the Rhine, occupying Wesel and 
Guelders. 

The countries belonging to the king of 
Prussia, on the Lower Rhine, have been 
conquered, and are actually governed ia 
the name of the empress queen: the king 
would not undertake to evacuate them 

[3X] 
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without the consent of her imperial ma- 
jesty, and before the success of the nego- 
ciations at the congress at Augsburg, 
which is to restore peace between the em- 
press and the king of Prussia; but as it 
would be disadvantageous to the two 
crowns to maintain a considerable body of 
‘national forces in Germany, which, in 
time of peace, would remain in absolute 
‘inactivity, and by the conventions of the 
tréaty, would become useless in arery re- 
Ase to the allies of France and Englan@, 
the king undertakes, that from the time 
that his Britannic majesty do recal the 
English whom he has sent to his army in 
Germany, he will cause double the number 
of French forces in his majesty’s army on 
the Upper and Lower Rhine to return to 
France, so that no French troops shall 
continue in those parts, but in proportion 
to those which the king of England shall 
keep in pay. . 

ART. va If before the execution of the 
treaty, one of the two powers should make 
any conquests in whatever part of the 
world it be, they shall be restored without 
hesitation, and without requiring any re- 
compence. 

Ant. XIJ. The captures made at sea by 
England before the declaration of the war, 
ere objects of legal restitution, and which 
the king will willingly submit to the justice 
of the king of England and the English 
tribunals; in fact, subjects, who under the 
faith of treaties, the law of nations, and 
in time of peace, follow their trade and 
navigation, cannot without injustice become 
sufferers by the misunderstanding sub- 
‘sisting in the cabinets of the two courts, 
before they have any intimation of it. 
Declarations of war are established by the 
law of nations, for no other purpose but 
to make public to the people the contests 
between their sovereigns, and to give them 
warning that their persons and fortunes 
are in danger of an enemy. Unless such 
declaration is agreed upon, there can be 
no public security ; every individual would 
be in danger, or in fear, every moment 
that he stepped beyond the limits of his 

‘own country. If these principles are in- 
contestible, nothing remains but to exa- 
mine the date of the declaration of war, 
between the two crowns, and the date of 
the captures ; all that has becn taken prior 
to the declaration, cannot be adjudged 
lawful pee without overthrowing the 
most salutary laws; it will be in vain to 
alledge that the French began hostilities, 
and that the captures were taken by way 
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of reprisal. What connection can there 
be between supposed hostilities offcred at 
Fort na leer and the capture of trad- 
ing vessels jn the south part of America? 
These hostilities are the motives for the 
declaration of war; but the effects of that 
declaration is made public; and it would 
be unjust to make individuals sustain a 
loss, who are totally ignorant of the facts 
and circumstances of a latent hostility in 
a corner of the world which has occa- 
sioned a general war between the two na- 
tions. 

This argument is deemed unanswerable 
in France, and it is on this footing that 
the king challenges the right of nations, 
to the end that some expedient may be 
agreed upon in the future treaty as a re- 
compense for the captures made upon his 
subjects previous to the declaration of war, 
without entering into any discussion about 
reprisals which should be forgotten when 
the two courts draw near to an agreement. 
France consults nothing but the interest 
of the individuals who have been sufferers, 
and does not pretend to include the king’s 
ships taken before the declaration in the 
settlement of the captures, as the loss of 
king’s ships may be considered as a con 
sequence of the motives of the war. 

Art. XIII. Though during the course of 
the present war, the article of former 
treaties which guaranty the succession to 
the throne of Great Britain, according to 
the present establishment, has not been 
infringed, nevertheless, the king is well 
disposed to comprize that guaranty in the 
future treaty, if the king of England de- 
sires it. 

Art. XIV. The prisoners made on 
each side, as well by sea as land, shall be 
set at liberty, and sent home without ran- 
som, immediately on the ratification of the 
peace. : 

His Britannic majesty will readily per- 
ceive, that these articles are not drawn in 
the form of a treaty; they are only offered 
to him as articles explained in their fut 
extent, which elucidate the sentimexts 
of France, and put the two crowns in a 
condition to treat upon certain and dis- 
tinct objects. 


The Private Memortau of France, of 
15th July, 1761, relating to Spain. 


As it is essential and agreeable to the 
desire of France and England, that the 
projected treaty of peace should serve as 
a basis for a solid reconciliation between 
the two crowns, which may rot be lable 


? 


w 
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to be interrupted by the interest of athird | to communicate his sentiments on 80 ese 
power, and the engagements which either { sential an object. 


one or the other may have entered into 
previous to their reconciliation, he pro- 
poses that the king of Spain shall be in- 
vited to guarant 


the future treaty of | from France was formed, an 


_ Mr. Bussy’s Nore to Mr. Pitt. 


Since the Memorial of the broponvcns 


at the in- 


peace between his majesty and the king { stant that the courier was ready to set out 


of Great Britain. This guaranty will ob- 
viate all present and future inconveniences 
with regard to the solidity of the peace. 

The king will not disguise from his 
Majesty, that the differences of Spain 
with England fill him with apprehensions, 
and give him room to fear, that if they 
are not adjusted, they will occasion a 
fresh war in Europe and America. The 
king of Spain has communicated to his 
majesty the three articles which remain to 
be discussed between his crown and the 
crown of Britain; which are, 

1. The restitution of some captures 
which have been made during the present 
war upon the Spanish flag. 

_ 2. The privilege for the Spanish na- 
= to fish upon the banks of Newfound- 
nd. : 

3. The demolition of the English set- 
tlement made upon the Spanish territories 
in the bay of Honduras. 

These three articles may be easily ad- 
justed agreeable to the equity of the two 
nations; and the king earnestly wishes, 
that some accommodations may be thought 
on, to the satisfaction of the Spanish and 
English nations, with regard to these arti- 
cles; but he cannot disguise from Eng- 
land the danger he apprehends, and of 
which he must necessarily partake, if 
these objects, which seem nearly to con- 
cern his Catholic majesty, should be the 
occasion of a war. His majesty therefore 
deems it a principal point of consideration 
in concluding a firm and advantageous 

ce, that, at the same time that desira- 
le point shall be concluded between 
France and England, his Britannic ma- 
jeaty should terminate his differences with 
Spain, and agree to invite his Catholic 
majesty to guaranty the treaty which is to 
reconcile (pray Heaven for ever) his ma- 
jesty and the king of England. 

As to what remain, his meee does 
not intimate his apprehension in this re- 
spect to the court of London, but with the 
most sincere and upright intentions to 
obviate every impediment which may arise 
hereafter to disturb the union of the French 
and English nations; and he desires his 
Britannic majesty, whom he supposes in- 
fluenced by the same good wishes, freely 


for London, the king received the consent 
| of the empress queen. to separate peace 
with England, but upon two conditions: .- 

1. To keep possession of the countries 
belonging to the king of Prussia. 

2. That it shall be stipulated, that the 
king of Great Britain, neither in his ca- 
pacity of king or elector, shall afford any 
succour, either in troops, or of any kind 
whatever, to the king of Prussia; and 
that his Britannic majesty will undertake. 
that the Hanoverian, Hessian, Bruns- 
wickian, and other auxiliaries in alliance 
with Hanover, shall not join the forces of 
the king of Prussia, in like manner as 
France shall engage, on her part, not to 
yield succour of any kind to the empress 
queen nor her allies. 

Both these conditions appear so natural 
and equitable in themselves, that his ma- 
jesty could not do otherwise than acqui- 
esce in them, and he hopes that the king 
of Great Britain will be ready to adopt 
them. 


Mr. Pitt’s Letrer to Mr. Bussy, 24th 
July, 1761. 


Sir; having explained myself, in our 
conference yesterday, with respect to cer- 
tain engagements of France with Spain, 
relative to the disputes of the latter crown 
with Great Britain, of which your court 
never informed us, but at the very instant 
of making as she has done, her first propo- 
sitions for the separate peace of the two 
crowns ; and as you have desired, for the 
sake of greater punctuality, to take a note 
of what passed between us upon so weighty 
a subject, I here repeat, Sir, by his Ma- 
jesty’s order, the same declaration, word 
for word, which I made to you yesterday, 
and again anticipate you with respect to 
the most sincere sentiment of friendship 
and real regard on the part of hig Mae 
jesty towards the Catholic king in every 
particular consistent with reason and jus- 
tice. It is my duty to declare farther tq 
you in plain terms, in the name of his Mae 
jesty, that he will not suffer the disputes 
with Spain to be blended, in any manner 
whatever, in the negociation of peace be- 
tween the two crowns; to which I must 


add, that it will be considered as an 
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affront to his Majesty’s dignity, and as a 
thing incompatible with the sincerity of 
the negociation, to make farther mention 
of such a circumstance. 

- Moreover, it is expected that France 
will not, at any time, presume a right of 
intermeddling m such disputes lsetween 
Great Britain and Spain. 

These considerations, so just and indis- 
pensible, have determined his Majesty to 
erder me to return you the Memorial 
sen occasions this, as wholly inadmissi- 

e. 

I hkewise return you, Sir, as totally in- 
admissible, the Memorial relative to the 
king of Prussia, as implying an attempt 
upon the honour of Great Britain, and the 
fidelity with which his Majesty will al- 
ways fulfil his engagements with his allies. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) W. Pirrt- 


The Answer of the British Court to Me- 
morial of the French Propositions, 
29th July, 1761. 


His Britannic majesty will never recede 
from the entire and total cession on the 
part of France, without any new limits, 
or any exceptions whatever, of all Canada 
and its appurtenances: and his Majest 
will never relax, with regard to the fall 
and complete cession on the part of France, 
the isle of Cape Breton, and of all the 
other islands in the gulph or in the river 
St. Lawrence, with the right of fishing, 
which is inseparably incident to the pos- 
session of the aforesaid coasts, and of the 
canals or streights which lead to them. 

2. With respect to fixing the limits of 
Louisiana, with regard to Canada, or the 
English possessions situate on the Ohio, 
as also on the coast of Virginia, it can 
never be allowed that whatever does not 
belong to Canada shall appertain to Loui- 
siana, nor that the boundaries of the last 
province should extend to Virginia, or to 
the British possessions on the borders of 
the Ohio: the nations and countries which 
lie intermediate, and which form the true 
barrier between the aforesaid provinces, 
not being proper, on any account, to be 
directly or by necessary consequence 
ceded to France, even adinitting them to 
be included in the limits of Louisiana. 

3. Senegal, with all its rights and de- 
pendencies upon the river which bears its 
name, shall be ceded to Great Britain in 
the most full and ample manner ; as also 
the island of Goree, sa essentially con- 
pected with Senegal: 
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4. Dunkirk shall be reduced to the con- 
dition in which it ought to have been after 
the treaty of Utrecht, without which ne 
peace can be concluded; and upon that 
condition only can his Majesty ever cone 
sent to enter on the consideration of the 
demand which France has made, viz. The. 
restitution of the privilege granted by the 
thirteenth article of the said treaty, with 
certain limitations and under certain re- 
strictions, for the subjects of France to 
fish and dry their fish on part of the banks 
of Newfoundland. 

5. Though the titles by which the king- 
dom of Great Britain has, on many occa- 
sions, maintained its right to the islands of 
St. Lucia and Tobago, have never been 
refuted ; and though his Majesty by force 
of arms has acquired ssion of St. 
Dominica, and of the French colony e» 
tablished before the commencement of the 
war; nevertheless his Majesty, from that 
principle of moderation which is so be+ 
coming to kings, will consent to an equal 
partition of the four islands, commonly 
called the Neutral Islands, which partition 
shall be regulated in the ensuing treaty. 

6. The island of Minorca shall be inte 
mediately restored in the condition it was 
at the time of its being taken, together 
with _ artillery, &c. appertaining to that 
island. 

7. France shall immediately restore and 
evacuate the conquests she has made over 
his Majesty’s allies in Germany ; that is to 
say, of all the states and countries appet- 
taining to the landgrave of Hesse, to the 
duke of Brunswick, and to the electorate 
of Hanover, as also of Wesel, and of all 
the places and territories belonging to the 
king of Prussia, in possesston of the arms 
of France. In a word, France shall make 
a general evacuation of all her conquests, 
on the side of Hesse, Westphalia, and its 
countries. . 

8. The King of Great Britain on his 
part, agrees to surrender to his most 
Christian majesty, 1. The important con- 
quest of Belle-Isle. 2. His Majesty like 
wise consents to surrender to the most 
Christian king the opulent island of 
Guadaloupe, with that of Marigalante. 

9. The treaty concluded between Messrs. 
Saunders and Godehevu, cannot be admitted 
as the basis of the re-establishment of the 
peace in Asia, because that provisional 
treaty has had no consequences, and be- 
cause those provisions are by no means 
applicable to the present state of affairs in 
the Indies, by the final reduction of the 
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possessions and settlements of the French 
company in the East Indies; but as the 
perfect and final settlement with regard to 
that country can only be made in con- 
formity to certain rights absolutely apper- 
taining to the English company, and as 
the King cannot justly dispose of their 
rights without their consent, it must ne- 
cesarily be left to the companies of the 
two nations to adjust the terms of accom- 
modation and reco ‘iliation, according to 
these rules of reason and justice, which 
the state and circumstances of their affairs 
may require, and mutually pomt out; 
ptovided nevertheless that those condi- 
tions are not repugnant to the designs 
and equitable intentions of their sovereigns 
for the peace and reconciliation of the two 
crowns. 

10. The demand of the restitution of 
the captures at sea before the declaration 
of war cannot be admitted ; such a claim 
not being founded on any particular cun- 
vention, ard by no means resultin 
the law of nations, as there is no principle 
more contestible than this, viz. that the 
absolute right of all hostile operations does 
not result from a formal declaration of 
war, but from the hostilities which the 
aggressor has first offered. 

11. As the indispensible care which is 
due from his Majesty to his people, and 
the just and invincible motives which con- 
cern the preservation and security of his 
kingdoms, authorized by the most formal 
stipulations of solemn treaties (viz. those 
of Radstadt and the Barriere) and even 
by the express and irrevocable conditions 

the cession of the Low Countries, will 
ae site France to retam a 
end and Newport, the two places afore- 
said shal be evacuated without delay, by 
the French garrisons ; it is for this reason 
ed that the restitutions spoken of in 
the preceding articles of this Memorial, 
and particularly the convention which is to 
be framed and regulated with respect to 
the Indies, cannot take place till the afore- 


said evacuation of Ostend and Newport | 


shall be faithfully executed. 

12. The cessation of arms between the 
two crowns shall be fixed and take place 
on the day of the ratification of the preli- 
Minaries, or of the definitive treaty, and 
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overtures made on the part of France, de- 
clared, that in case the separate peace be- 
tween the two crowns should be con- 
cluded, his Majesty would continue, as an 
auxiliary, faithfully to assist the king of 
Prussia, with efficacy and good faith, in 
order to accomplish the salutary purpose 
of a general pacification in Germany ; it 
shall be free to Great Britain and France, 
to support, as auxiliaries, their respective 
allies in their particular contests for the 
recovery of Silesia, pursuant to the re- 
spective engagements which those crowns 
have entered into. 

14. The prisoners taken on one side 
and the other, both by sea and land shall 
be released in the usual manner, saving 


the terms which may exist, by virtue of - 


some cartel or some convention, which 
may have relation to this particular. 

hese articles are not digested into the 
form, nor in the detail of articles of peace : 
but it is hoped, that, with regard to essen- 
tial points, this Memorial has that preci- 
sion and sila aid which leaves nothing 
doubtful, and which evidently demon- 
strates the sincerity and perseverance of 
his Majesty’s disposition, with respect to 
his intentions and resolutions for the at« 
complishment of so great a blessing as that 
of an entire peace between the two crowns. 


Uxtimatum of France in Reply to that 
of England, of 5th of August, 1761. 


The king renews the declaration which 
he made to his Britannic majesty, to the 
memorial of propositions for peace, which 
has been transmitted to Mr. Stanley, end 
to which the court of England has given 
no answer, either by word of mouth or m 
writing: his majesty again declares, that 
if the negociation entered into at Pars 
and at London, for the re-establishment 
of- peace between the twe crowns, has not 
the desired success, all the articles 
to in that negociation by France, cannot 
be represented, on any occasion, as settled 
points, any more than the memorial of the 
month of March last, relative to the Ute 
Possidetss. 

1. The king consents to cede Canada 
to England in the most extensive manner 
as specified in the memorial of ee 
tions ; but his majesty will not recede from 


all the articles relative to the cessation of | the conditions he has annexed to the same 


hostilities shall be settled and take place, 
according to common usage in such cases, 
and as the circumstances in different parts 
of the world shall. uire. 


13. His Majesty having, from the first 


memorial relative to the Catholic religion, 
and to the power, facility, and liberty of 
emigration for the ancient subjects of the 
king. With regard to the fishery in the 
Gulph of St. Laurence, the king means 
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to maintain the immemorial right which 
his subjects have of fishing in the said 
gulph, and of drying their fish on the 
Banks of Newfoundland, as it was agrecd 
by the treaty of Utrecht. As this privi- 
lege would be granted in vain, if the 
French vessels had not some shelter ap- 
pertaining to France in the gulph, his 
majesty proposed to the King of Great 
Britain the restitution of the island of Cape 
Breton; he again proposes, either that 
island, or St. John, or such other port, 
without fortification, in the gulph, or 
within reach of the gulph, which may 
serve the French as ashelter, and secure to 
France the liberty of fishing, from whence 
his majesty has no intention to recede. 

2. The king has in no part of his me- 
morial of propositions, affirmed, that all 
which did not belong to Canada, apper- 
tained to Louisiana: it is even difficult to 
conceive such an assertion could be ad- 
vanced. France, on the contrary, de- 
mands that the intermediate nations be- 
tween Canada and Louisiana, as also be- 
tween Virginia and Louisiana, shall be 
considered as neutral nations, indepen- 
dent of the sovereignty of the two crowns, 
and serve as a barrier between them. If 
the English minister would have attended 
to the instructions of M. Bussy on this 
subject, he would have seen that France 
agreed with England as to this proposi- 
tion. 

3. No answer has been given by Eng- 
land to the plain argument, That if Sene- 
gal cannot be enjoyed in security without 
Goree, England will make no great sacri- 
fice in keeping Goree, and restoring Se- 
negal to France. Upon this article, Mr. 
Stanley has acquainted the D. de Choi- 
seul, that some expedients may be agreed 
on between the two crowns; in conse- 
quence of which, his majesty, out of re- 
gard to the blessing of peace, has autho- 
rized M. Bussy to treat concerning these 
expedients with the British ministry. 

4. The court of London, when they 
mean to secure in pursuance of his ma- 
jesty’s consent, the conquests they pre- 
tend to maintain, readily rely on the me- 
morial of uti possidetis ; but they take no 
notice of that memorial when they advance 
claims at the expence of France. It can- 
not be denied, but that the state of the 
town of Dunkirk is not included in the 
uti possidetis. 

According to the treaty of Utrecht, the 
demolition of Dunkirk was not assented to, 
as a compensation for the liberty of dry- 
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ing codfish on, the Banks of Newfound- 
land ; it is the cession of Newfoundland, 
on the part of France, which is the ground 
of that compensation: but the king, to 
testify to all Europe his sincere desire of 
peace, and to remove all obstacles which 
the enemies to peace may throw in the 
way, authorizes his minister at London to 
negociate concerning the state of Dun- 
kirk, so soon as a convenient port shall be 
agreed upon in the Gulph of St. Lau- 
rence, or within reach of the gulph, which 
shall be ceded to France, to serve as a 
shelter for her fishing vessels. 

5. France has refuted the title of Eng- 
land to the Antilles, which are pretended 
to be neutral: his majesty, nevertheless, 
from a principle of moderation, accepts of 
a partition of the said islands; but such 
partition cannot take place but in the form 
specified in the first memorial of the French 
propositions. 

6. It seems as if England, by her pro- 
positions, offered the island of Belleisle as 
a compensation for the island of Minorca: 
as France does not allow the importance 
of the conquest of Belleisle, the two courts 
will retain their several opinions; England 
shall maintain her conquest, and France 


shall keep Minorca. 


|. France is willing to evacuate, in con- 
sideration of the restitution to be made by 
England of the islane of Guadaloupe and 
of Marigalante, the countries belonging to 
the landgrave of Hesse, to the duke of 
Brdnawick: and to the electorate of Ha- 
nover, which are or shall be occupied by 
his majesty’s forces, and of which the 
conquest is connected with the British 
war, since the rupture of the capitulation 
of Closter Seven, and which may be sepa- 
rated from the war of the empress-queen 
with the king of Prussia. 

But as to what concerns Wesel, Guel- 
dres, and other countries in Westphalis 
belonging to the king of Prussia, which 
are actually in the possession of the cm- 
press sep and where justice is admi- 
nistered in the name of her imperial ma- 
jesty, the King cannot stipulate to sur- 
render the conquests of his allies; and such 
an evacuation, neithcr in fact nor by right, 
can take place without the consent of the 
empress queen at the congress at Augs- 
burgh; that congress being to assemble, 
in order to terminate the differences which 
have arisen in the empire, and particularly 
those which have occasioned the war be- 
tween her imperial majesty and the king 
of Prussia. 
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8. The king accepts of these conditions ; 
and in consideration of the cessions made 
by France, in North America and Africa, 
as well as in regard to the settlement of 
Dunkirk, the restitution of the island of 
Guadaloupe and of Marigalante. 

9. The French East India Company 
have fulfilled the conditions of the treaty 
made between Messrs. Godeheu and 
Saunders; that of England has not ob- 
served the same punctuality. However 
that may be, the king is willing to acquiesce 
in the 9th article of the ultimatum of Eng- 
land in relation to Asia. 

10. The king persists, with regard to 
the captures made before the war, in the 
contents of the 12th article of the first 
propositions. M. Bussy is authorised to 
deliver a memorial expressly on this sub- 
ject; and every one is persuaded in France 
that this object neither can nor ought to 
break off the negociation between the two 
crowns. | 
11. The empress-queen enjoys full so- 
vereignty in the towns of Ostend and New- 
ports the king has only lent his forces to 

is ally, to secure those places. England 
has no right to impose laws upon the king 
and the empress, contrary to the will of 
the king and her imperial majesty, who do 
not in the least violate the treaties of the 
House of Austria with the States General. 
Asto what remains, his majesty readily 
Geclares, that his intention never was to 
keep possession of the said places after the 
establishment of peace. 
_ 12. The 12th article of the ultzmatum 
of England does not seem liable to any dif- 
Gculties, while the terms of the intended 
suspension shall be observed and maintain- 
ed with sincerity. 

13. In answer to the declaration made 
by Mr. Stanley, that in case of a separate 

eace between France and England, his 

ritannic majesty would constantly conti- 
nue, in the capacity of an auxiliary, to aid 
his ally, the king of Prussia, with all his 
power, and with the utmost integrity, in 
order to accomplish the happy issue of the 
war, and the pacification of Germinay, the 
D. de Choiseul, in the name of the king, 
his master, has declared to Mr. Stanley, 
that his majesty, with the same view to the 
Sete pacification, will also support his 
aithful allies with all his forces, and to the 
utmost of his power, and will take every 
precaution which his approved sincerity 
and integrity shall suggest to him in order 
to Sadat the separate peace of France 
with England from being prejudicial tothem. 
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It is in consequence of these sentiments 
that the king, with the consent of his , 
allies, 18 willing to stipulate, that he will 
grant no succour of any kind to his allies 
for the continuance of their war against 
the king of Prussia; but his majesty nei- 
ther can nor will enter into such an en- 
gagement, unless his Britannic majest 
will enter into the like agreement with 
respect to the king of Prussia. 

The proposition of leaving France at li- 
berty to send forces into Silesia, is unfa- 
vourable, from particular circumstances, 
to the interests of the empress, and conse- 
quently inadmissible. 

The king, therefore, persists in the pro- 
sepa contained in the 10th Article of 

is first memorial. All that can be nego- 
ciated with respect to these points, must 
be the liberty of affording succours in 
money to the respective allies, so soon as 
it shall be positively ascertained, that no 
power shall be at liberty to furnish them 
any supplies of men, or warlike stores, 
under any denomination whatever. 

14. The king accepts the 14th Article 
of the ultimatum of England. 

It is hoped that the court of Great Bri- 
tain will allow the precision of the answers 
to their 2l/zmatum, as well as the readiness 
with which the king endeavours, even ta 
his prejudice, to use all means to bring 
about a reconciliation with the king of 
Great Britain. 


When M. Bussy LBeigalaray this ultima~ 
tum, he accompanied it with the following 
Letter, in answer to that of Mr. Pitt, of 
the 21th of July. | 


M. Bussy’s LETTER to Mr. Pitt, 5th Au 
gust, 1761. 


Sir; I have acquainted my court with 
the Letter of the 24th of last month, with 
which your excellency honoured me, on 
returning the memorial I laid before you, 
in relation to the interests of the court of 
Spain with respect to England, and the 
note which I thought it my duty to com- 
municate, with regard to the intention of 
the king my master, concerning the neces- 
sary steps to put a stop tothe hostilities in 
Germany. ; 

The Ling, Sir, orders me to acquaint 
your excellency, that as to what relates to 
the interest of the Catholic kiny, his ma- 
jesty’s precaution, expressed in the Memo- 
rial which I remitted to you, is in conse- 
quence of that sincerity which he professes 
constantly to adopt in the course of all his 
negociations. The memorial which your 
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excellency has returned me, neither con- 
tains any meneces, nor any offer of me- 
diation. No other sentiment can he in- 
ferred from it, than that of the sincere 
desire which his majesty entertains, that 
the projected peace between France and 
England may be firm and durable. More- 
over, the king refers himself to his Catho- 
lic majesty concerning the manner in 
which this Memorial was received and re- 
mitted: but his majesty has charged me 
to declare to your excellency, that so long 
as Spain shall approve of it, his majesty 
will interfere, with the interests of that 
crown, without desisting on account of a 
repulse from the power who opposes his 
good offices. 

With respect to the matter of the note, 
likewise returned by your excellency, and 
which relates to the two necessary condi- 
tions of the proposed expedient for eva- 
cuating the countries subdued by his ma- 
jesty’s arms, his majesty explains himself 
fully on that article in the udtzmatum, in 
answer to that of the court of London. 
His majesty has ordered me to declare 
further to you in writing, that he will 
rather sacrifice the power which God has 
piven him, than conclude any thing with 

is enemies, which may be contrary to the 
engagements he has contracted, and that 
good faith in which he glories. If Eng- 
and will undertake to yield no succour to 
the king of Prussia, the king will engage, 
on the other hand, to afford none to his 
allies in Germany. But his majesty will 
not adopt the liberty of succouring hie 
allies with a supply of men, because he is 
sensible of the disadvantage which the pre- 
sent situation of the armies might occa- 
sion to the empress-queen. His majesty 
may stipulate not to act for the benefit of 
his allies, but he neither can nor will con- 
sent to any condition which may be detri- 
mental to them, 

It remains for me to observe to your 
excellency, how greatly my court was as- 
tonished, as well at the style of the letter 

ou wrote to me, as at the ultimatum of 

ngland. This style, which is so little 
conformable to the propositions of France, 
betrays the aversion of the court of Lon- 
don to peace. The king, who is very far 
from insisting on forms, when the happi- 
ness of Europe is at stake, has used every 
endeavour, in the answer to the udtimatum, 
which, without injury to the honour of his 
crown, were judged most effectual to recal 
the British court to sentiments of pacifi- 
eation; your excellency will judge, trom 
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the ultimatum of France, that I am order. 
ed to acquaint you with what facility the 
king, forgetting the imperative style, so 
unfit for negociation, which England 
makes use of in her answers, enters inte 
the views of the British court, and endea- 
vours, by the sacrifices he makes, to engage 
them to adopt the stipulations of a rea 
sonable peace. 

If your excellency is desirous of having 
a conference with me on the subject of 
the ultimatum, I will attend your com. 
mands, and I shall be very earnest to tes 
tify the disposition of my court, to makea 
happy issue of the negociation en foot, 
as alio the peculiar regard with which, &c, 

( Signed ) De Bussy. 


Nore delivered by the Count de Fu 
entes, the Spanish Ambassador in 
London, to Mr. Pitt. 


' The most Christian king, who wishes to 
make the peace, concerning which he pro- 
to treat with England, at once ef- 
ectual and durable, entrusted his inten 
tions with the king my master, expressing 
the pleasure with which he embraced that 
opportunity of acknowledging his sense of 
the reiterated offers which his Catholic 
majesty had made both to him and Eng; 
land, in order to facilitate a just and last 
ing recanciliation. : 

It is from these principles of sincerity, 
that the most Christian lie proposed to 
the king my master the guaranty of the 
treaty of peace, as a measure which might 
be equally convenient to France and Eng- 
land, oe | at the same time assured him of 
his sincere intentions with respect to the 
sacrifices he proposed to make, in order 
to restore tranquillity to Europe, by an 
honourable and lasting peace. ; 

Such a proceeding of his most Chris 
tian majesty could not but be highly ac- 
ceptable to the king my master, who 
found it agreeable to his own sentiments, 
and to his desire of fulfilling on his part, 
with the most distinguished conformity, 
all the connections which unite them both 
by ties of blood and their mutual interest ; 
and moreover, he perceived in the dispo- 
sition of the king of France, that magna- 
nimity and humanity which are natural to 
him, by his endeavours, on his side, to 
render the peace as permancnt as the 
vicissitudes of human aflairs will admit of. 

It is with the same candour and since- 
rity, that the king my master expressed an 
confidence to the most Christian king, that 
he wished his Britannic majesty had not 
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made a difficulty of settling the guaranty, 
on account of the grievances of Spain with 
ic Bag as he has all the reason to con- 
clude that his Britannic majesty has the 
same good intentions to terminate them 
amicably, according to reason and justice. 

The confidence which the king my mas- 
ter reposed in France, gave that court 
room to testify to his Britannic majesty 
the sincerity of their intentions for the re- 
establishment of peace, since, by propos- 
ing the guaranty of Spain, they expressed 
their sincere desire of seeing the interests 
of 2 ps settled at the same time, which 
might one day rekindle the flames of a 
new war, which at present they wish to 
extinguish. 

If the intentions of the most Christian 
king and ‘the king my master did not seem 
fraught with sincerity, the king my master 
flatters himself, that his Britannic majesty 
will do him the justice to consider his in 
that light, since, if they were founded on 
any other pees his Catholic majesty, 
giving full scope to his greatness, would 
have spoken from himself, and as became 
his dignity. | 

I must not omit to inform you, that the 
king my master will learn with surprise, 
that the Memorial of France could raise a 
sentiment in the breast of his Britannic 
majesty, entirely opposite to the inten- 
tions of the two sovereigns. 

But his Catholic majesty will always be 
pleased, whenever -he sees that they make 
that progress which he has ever desired, in 
the negociation af peace, whether it be 
separate between France and England, or 

eral; as his sincere wishes are to make 
It perpetual, by obviating every source 
which might hereafter aahupel y renew 
war. . 

For this reason, the king my master 
, himself, that his Britannic ma- 
jesty, animated with the same sentiments 
of humanity towards the public tranquil- 
lity, will express the same intentions of 
terminating the disputes of England with 
&@ power which has afforded such reiterated 
proofs of her friendship, at the same time 
that it is proposed to restore peace to all 

urope in general. 


MemoriAL concerning the Vessels taken 
before the War. 


The reclaim of the captures made by 
the English before the declaration of war, 
ls founded on. the treaties of Utrecht and 
Aix la Chapelle. 


It is not necessar to contest the prin- 
(VOL. xv.) > : 
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ciple that the right of exercising hostilities 
does not always result from the formality 
of a declaration of war; but as it is ime 
practicable for two ptinces, who make war 
on each other, to agree between them 
which is the aggressor with regard to the 
other, equity and humanity have dictated 
these precautions, that where an unfore- 
seen ruptare happens suddenly and without 
any pbs declaration, foreign vessels, 
which, navigating under the security of 
peace and of treaties, happen at the time 
of the rupture to be in either of the re- 
spective ports, shall have time and full 

liberty to. withdraw themselves. | 

Thijs wise provision, so agreeable to the 
rules of good faith, constitutes a part of 
the law of nations, and the article of the 
treaty which sanctifies these precautions 
ought to be faithfully executed, notwith- 
standing the breach of the other articles 
of the treaty, which is the natural conse- 
quence ofthewar. - | 

The courts of France and Great Britain 
used this salutary precaution in the trea- 
ties of Utrecht and Aix la Chapelle; in 
the first, by the nineteenth article of the 
treaty of peace, and in the second of the 
treaty of commerce : in the second, by the 
third article, which renews and confirms 
the first. | 
_ If these treaties allow a protection to 
the respective subjects who may have 
ships in the ports of either of the powers, 
because, having no opportunity of know- 
ing that a rupture has fallen out, they 
sailed under the security of peace, and 
under the faith of treaties ; by a parity of 
reason, all the other subjects who are not 
inhabitants of the respective ports, who 
have ships at sea, should enjoy the same 
security for their vessels, in whatever Needs 
of the sea they should be sailing, other- 
wise it would follow, that the sovereigns 
provide for the preservation of one part 
of their subjects from the ‘miseries of a 
sudden rupture, to which they expose the 
rest, which is absolutely repugnant to the 
humanity of sovereigns, and contrary to 
right reason. 

It is upon this principle, that the king 
of France restored to England the English 
vessels which were found in the ports of 
France, at the time of the rupture, or 
taken at sea before the declaration of war. 

If his majesty had not caused those ves- 
sels to be restored, his Britannic majesty 
might have alledged, that he retained the 
French vessels by way of reprisals; but 
the punctuality of France in conforming 
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to the tréaties of Utrecht ‘and Aix la Cha- 
pelle, and to the principles resulting frons 
thence, give England no pretence for re- 
fusing to falfil engagements which are re- 
eiprocal. 

The court of France, therefore, does 
not doubt but that the court of England will 
ayree to order the restitution of the shi 
taken by the English from the French, 
before the declaration of the war. 


Mr. Pitt’s last Lerrer to M. Bussy, dated 
the 15th of August, 1761. 


. Sirs I made the King my master ac- 
quainted with the Memorial, with which, by 
order of his most Christian majesty, you 
f@ecompanied the ultimatum of the ‘court 
of France: his Majesty perceives from 
these two pieces, with that regret with 
which the love of peace inspires bim, that 
the happy moment to put an end te so 
many miseries is not yet come. 

As to what relates to the style of ‘the 
altimatum of England, in answer to the 
Memorial of Propositions from France, as 
lkkewise of the Letter'which I addressed 
to you by his Majesty’s order, upon re- 
turning the two papers relative to Spain 
and the king of Prussia,as totally inad- 
missible, the King orders me to acquamt 
- you, Sir, that his Majesty adheres both to 
the form and substance of those two pieces, 
m which his dignity concurred with hig 
jastice and good faith, leaving all the 
world to judge which of the two courts 
have shewn an aversion to peace during 
the course of that negociation ; whether 
it bethat court, which, from a principle of 
candour, not by way of assuming an im- 
perative tone, has always endeavoured to 
give open answers, m order to shorten 
delays, by obviating misunderstandings, 
and to avoid the reproach of having acted 
delusively even ‘with an enemy, ‘who, in 
the conditions of peace, so far from mak- 
ing an ill use of her prosperity, has not 
even insisted on all those rights which the 
uti possidetis, and the Memorial of France 
of the 26th of March, gave her: who, 
moreover, proposes, that after the eonclu- 
sion of peace between the two crowns they 
shall respectively be at liberty, with re- 
gard to the contest concerning Silesia, to 
fultil the engagements they have contract- 
ed with their allies; it belongs, therefore, 
Sir, to Europe, to judge whether this is the 
court which has shewn an aversion to peace, 
or whether it is not that, which, aiter so 
many variations and delays on her part, 
arbitrarily continues to insist on objects in 
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America which we have a right to by the 
ult possidelis ; and which would make a 
direct attempt on the essential rights of 
our conquests in Canada and its appurte- 
neances in the gulph of St. Laurence; 
which, in Germany, not only refuses to 
give up her conquests, gained over his 
Majesty’s allies, as a just compensation for 
the important restitutions with which his 
Majesty is willing to accommodate France, 
but even pretends to impose an obliga- 
tion on his Majesty not to fulfil the eo- 
gagements of his crown towards the ki 
of Prussia; which, moreover, not satisfi 
with throwing so many insuperable obsta- 
cles in the way to peace, has not scrupled 
to interpose new perplexities in Lear 
to this precious blessing for which the 
nations sigh, by intermixing, too late, 
matters so foreign to the present negocis- 
tron between the two crowns, as are the 
discussions between Great Britain and 
Spain. 

Such, Sir, being the conduct of the two 
courts, the King perceives, with regret, 
that the peace.so much desired is far dis- 
tant, and that at this very moment, the 
eourt of France is willing to entrust it to 
the uncertain fate of farther events. _ 

If this is the intention of France, his 
Majesty relies on the same providence 
which has hitherto blessed his erms, and 
the sincerity of his imtentiona towards 
peace; and h that the course of 
events, accomplishing what his Majesty's 
moderation has in vain attempted, will re- 
eal the court of France to a more favour 
able disposition. 

Nethertheless, Sir, although I am net 
at liberty to confer with you comeerning 
the uimatum of your court y, 
yet if you desire, Sir, that we should have 
a conference on the two ultimnatums of our 
courts together, I will be at your com 
mand when you think proper, that 1 uy 
have the honour to learn what you dave 
to communicate to me with respect to the 
intentions of your court. -I have -the bo- 
nour to be, &e. 

( Signed) W. Pirt. 
M. Bussy’s Answer to Mr. Pitt, dated 
16th of August, 1761. 


Sir, I received the letter which your 
exccllency did me the honour to write to 


‘me on the 15th of this month. I-will not 


undertake to discuss the principal object 
of it, without submitting it'to my court, 
whether it is proper to make a reply, and 
what tbat reply should be. 1 will. cenfne 
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Dx Busey. 


The Axswer of the British Minister to 
the Ultimatum of France, delivered 
to M. Bussy, on the 16th of August, 
1761. 


peace, which was re- 
duke de Choiseul to Mr. 


upon, more than the Memoriel of the 
month of March last, in relation to the ats 
possidetis the King declares, m return, 


herein-after expressed, eannot fer the fu- 
ture be considered as given up. 

Akgticte |. The king will not desert 
hes clains to the entire and total cession of 
all Canada and its dependencies, without 
amy new limits or exceptions whatever ; 
and likewise insists on the complete ces- 
sion of the islands of Cape Breton, end of 
the other islands in the gulph and river af 
St. Laurence. 

Canada, according to the lines of its 
limits, traced by the marquis de Vaudreuil 
himself, whem that governor surrendered 
the said province by capitulatien to the 
Britwh general, sir J. Amberst, compre- 
hends on one side the lakes Haron, Mé- 
ehigan, and Superieur; and the said lane 
drawn to the Red Lake, takes in, by a 

tine progress, the Ouabachi, as far 
@s its junction with the Obie, and from 
thence extends self along the latéer river, 
as far inclasively as ite mflux mto the Ma 
sissippl. 
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It is in conformity to this state of the 
limits made by the French governor, that 
the King claims the cession of Canada, a 
province which the court of France more- 
over has offered anew by their ultimatum 


‘to cede to his Braaunic majesty, in the 


_ extensive manner pir abopeg ee 
emorial of propositions of peace, 
13th of July. 

As to what concerns the public profes- 
sion and exercise of the Roman Catholic 
religion ia Canada, the new subjects of his 
Britannic majesty shall be maintained m 
that privilege without mterruption or mo- 
lestation: and the French inbabitants, o¢ 
others, whe may have been subjects of the 
most Christian king in Canada, shall have 
full liberty and power to sell their effects, 
provided they dispose of them to the sub- 
jects of his Britannic majesty, and to 
transport their property as well as their 
persons, without being restrained from 
their emigration under any pretence what- 
ever; (unless in case of debt, or for 
breach of criminal laws:) st being alwa 
understood, that the time granted for the 
said emigration shall be limited to the 
space of one year, to be computed from 
the day of the ratification of the definitive 
treaty. 

Art. II. As to what respects the line 
to be drawa from Rio-Perdido, as con- 
tained in the note remitted by MI. Bussy 
of the 18th of this month, with regard to - 
the limits of Louisiana, his Majesty 
obliged to reject so unexpected a prape- 
sition, as by no means admissible in two 
respects. 

1. Because the said line, under colo 
of fixing the limits of Louisiana, annexes 
vast countries to that province, which, 
with the commanding posts and forts, the 
marquis de Vaudreuil has, by the moet 
solemn capitulation, incontestibly yielded 
into the possession of his Briuianaic Ma- 
jesty, under che description of Canada, 
and that coasequently, however contea- 
tious the pretensions of the two crowns 
may have been belvre the war, and 
particularly with respect to the course 
of the Odio, and the territories in that 
part, since the surrender of Canada, 
and the line of its limits has been traced, 
as aforesaid, by the marquis de Vaudreuil, 
alj those opposite titles are united, and 
become valid without contradictioa, te 
confirm to Great Britesa, with all the rest 
of Canada, the possession of those coun- 
tries on that part of the Ohio which have 
beep heretofore 
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2. The line proposed to fix the bounds | to the whole world, the sincerity of his in- 


of Louisiana cannot be admitted, because 
it would comprise in another part, on the 
side of the Carolinas, very extensive coun- 
tries and numerous nations, who have al- 
ways been reputed to be under the protec- 
tion of the King, a right which his Ma- 
jesty has no intention of renouncing ; and 
then the King, for the advantage of peace, 
might consent to leave intermediate coun- 
tries under the protection of Great Bri- 
tain, and particularly the Cherokees, the 
Creeks, the Chicasaws, the Chactaws, and 
another nation, situate between the Bri- 
tish settlements and the Mississippi. 

Art. III. The King refers to the third 
article of the ultimatum of England, con- 
cerning the cession of Senegal and its de- 
pendencies, as weil as the island of Goree, 
in the most ample manner, as expressed in 
the said article; and his Majesty renews 
the declaration which has been made by 
Mr. Stanley, that if the court of France 
would suggest any reasonable expedient to 
provide themselves with negroes, which 
may not be too detrimental to the interests 
of the British subjects in Africa, he will 
willingly enter upon a discussien of this 
subject. | 

Art. IV. The important privilege 
granted by the 13th article of the treaty 
of Utrecht, under certain limitations and 
restrictions, to the subjects of France, for 
fishing and drying their cod-fish on a cer- 


tain part of the banks of Newfoundland, | 


has not been refused by Great Britain, but 
connected with a reciprocal satisfaction 
on the part of France, with regard to the 
indispensable object of “Dunkirk, which 
the King has required, and still requires ; 
it is, therefore, on condition that the town 
and port of Dunkirk shall be put in the 
condition it ought to have been in by the 
last treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, that his 
Majesty consents to renew to France the 
pele of fishing and of drying their fish 
y virtue of the treaty of Utrecht, upon 
the aforesaid district of Newfoundland. 
As to the demand which his most 
Christian majesty has farther made, that 
his subjects may fish in the Gulph of St. 
Laurence, as also to have a port there 
without fortifications, and subject to the 
Inspection of England, as proposed on the 
art of the D. de Choiseul, in his con- 


erences with Mr. Stanley on that head, 


which port should merely serve as a shelter 
to the fishing boats of the French nation 
which shall land there ; the King, to ma- 
nifest to his most Christian majesty, and 


tentions with regard to peace, will con- 
sent, 

1. To grant the French subj the 

rivilege of fishing in the Gulph of St 
urence, upon this express condition, 
that is to say, that the said French sub- 
jects shall abstain from that particular 
fishery on all the coasts appertaining to 
Great: Britain, whether on the continent 
or on the islands situated in the said Gulph 
of St. Laurence, which fishery the pro- 
prietors only of the said coasts have con- 
stantly enjoyed and always exercised; 
saving always the privilege granted By the 
18th article of the treaty of Utrecht, to 
the subjects of France, to fish and dry 
their cod-fish on a part specified on the 
banks of Newfoundland, which eee is 
proposed to be renewed to France as afore- 
2. The King will consent to cede to his 
majesty the isle of St. Pierre with its 
ports, which isle, with respect to that part 
of Newfoundland situate between the bay 
of Placentia, and the bay of La Fortune, 
stands east-south-east, and its port opens to 
the north east, the interior part of which 
ort is called Bourgway ; the island of St. 
ierre, which the King is willing to cede, 
is divided by a little streight from another 
island known by the name of Maquclon, 
or of Michelon, which lies to the north of 
the said isle of St. Pierre. 

To the cession of the said isle, as above 
mentioned, his Majesty annexes four in- 
dispensable conditions. . 

1. That France, on no. pretence, nor 
under any denomination whatever shall 
erect any fortifications, either in the said 
isle, or in its port, and that she shall not 
keep any troops there, nor maintain any 
military establishment whatever. 

2. That the said isle and the sah a 
shall only serve as a shelter to the fishing 
vessels of the French nation, and’ that 
France shall not suffer the vessels of any 
other nation whatever to partake of the 
convenience of this shelter for the fishing 
boats. 

3. That the possession of the isle of St. 
Pierre as aforesaid, shall not be consti- 
tuted in any case, to confer, transmit, or 
parapets in any manner whatever the 
east right or power of fishing or of drying 
cod-fish in any part of the coast of New- 
foundland, beyond the district expressly 
stipulated and fixed for that ae i by 
the 13th article of the treaty of Utrecht, 
that is to say, ‘a Loco Cap Bonavista 
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nuncupato, usque ad extremitatem ejusdem 
Insulze septentrionalem, indeque ad Latus 
occidentale recurrendo usque ad Lacum 
Pointriche appellatum.”’ 

4. That in virtue of the cession of the 
said island as aforesaid, an English com- 
missary shall be allowed to reside there, 
and the commander of the British squadron 
at Newfoundland shall be at liberty from 
time to time to inspect the said isle and 
the said port, to see that the stipulations 
above expressed are punctually observed. 

Art. V. The preposition of an alterna- 
tive suggested by the court of France, in 
relation to the isles of Tobago, St. Lucia, 
Dominica, and St. Vincent, common! 
called neutral islands, is by no means a 
missible. The King, however, from a 
principle of moderation, continues his in- 
‘ clinations to agree to an equal partitien of 
the said four islands, to be ascertained in 
the future treaty between the two crowns. 

Art. VI. The King consents to restore 
to his most Christian majesty, 

1. The important conquest of Belle-isle, 
with the artillery, &c. which was therein at 
the time of taking the said island. 

2. His Majesty likewise to re- 
store te the eat Christian king the fertile 
and wealthy island of Guadaloupe, with 
that of Marigalante, with the artillery, 
&c. which was therein at the time of taking 
the said islands. 

Art. VII. The island of Minorca shall 
be restored to his Britannic majesty, as 
likewise Fort St. Philip, in the condition it 
stood, and with tlie artillery therein, &c. 
7 the time of taking the said island and 
ort. ° 
Art. VIII. As to what regards the re- 
stitution and evacuation of the conquests 
made by France over the King’s allies in 
Germany, and particularly of Wesel, and 
the other territories of the king of Prussia, 
his Majesty persists in his demand relative 
to that subject in the 7th article of the 
ultimatum of England; it being always 
understood, that all the places belonging 
to his Majesty’s allies in Germany shal! 
be restored, with the artillery, &c. found 
in them at the time of taking the said 
places. 

Art. IX. With regard to the succour 
to be afforded to the king of Prussia on 
the part of the British crown, as an auxi- 
liary, after the conclusion of the separate 
treaty between Great Britain and France, 
his Majesty remains in the same inflexible 
resolution which he declared at the first 
overture of the present negociation, that 
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he never will desist from giving constant 
succour to the king of Prussia, as an auxi- 
liary, with efficacy and good faith, in 
order to attain the salutary end of a gene- 
ral pacification in Germany. With this 
view, his Majesty, far from proposing to 
leave France at liberty to send armies into 
Silesia, without being limited to the num- 
ber stipulated in her actual engagements 
with the court of Vienna, (a circumstance 
not to be found in any part of the wltima- 
tum of England) has uniformly declared, 
as the thirteenth article of the said ultima- 
tum professes, that Great Britain and 
France shall be at liberty to support their 
respective allies and auxiliaries, in their 
particular contest for the recovery of Sile- 
sia, according to the engagements entered 
into by each crown. , 

The King declares at the same time, 
that his Majesty has neither the intention 
nor the authority to take upon him to in- 
hibit and forbid any foreign troops from 
entering into the service and pay of the 
king of Prussia, however his Majesty might 
be inclined to consent not to furnish, but 
by means of subsidy, those supplies which 

reat Britain shall judge convenient to 
grant his Prussian majesty, in pursuance 
of her engagements. . 

ArT. X. With regard to the captures 
made after the commencement of hostili- 
ties, and before the declaration of war, the 
King continues of opinion, that such a de- 
mand on the part of France is neither just 
nor maintainable, according to the most 
incontestible principle of the rights of war 
and of nations. aes. 

Art. XI. Concerning the evacuations 
of Ostend and Nieuport, the King cannot 
but refer to the most express and irrevo- 
cable stipulation of the most solemn 
treaties expressed in the 11th article of the 
ultimatum of Great Britain, as also to his 
declaration relative to that subject:: and 
his Majesty relies on the sincerity of the 
declaration on the part of France: that is 
to say, that the intention of his most Chris- 
tian majesty never was to keep possession 
of the aforesaid places after the return of 
peace. 

Art. XII. In regard to the cessation of 
hostilities, the King persists, in every res- 

ect, in the same intentions, declared 
in the 12th art. of the British ultimatum. 

Art. XIII. As to what concerns the 
French East India Company, he can only 
refer to the 9th article of the ultimatum 
of England, with regard to which no dis- 
agreement seems to subsist. : 
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Art. XIV. As to the prisoners of war, 
the two courts seem to agree perfectly on 
that head. 

The court of France caanot but perceive 
from this answer, the sincerity of Ais Ma- 
jesty’s intentions, as well as the modera- 
tion which directs his Majesty towards the 
means of reconciliation with the most 
Christian king. 

(Signed) H. Stamey. 

The last MemonriAv of France to Eng- 

land, delivered to Mr. Pitt, by M. 
Bussy, on the 13th of September, 
1761. 


The king accepts the declaration of the 
king of England contained in the preamble 
of the answer, and renews that which he 
before made to his Majesty on this head, 
in such manner that it is concluded be- 
tween the two courts finally and without 
ambiguity, that if peace is not the result 
of the present negociation, all that has 
been said, written, and negociated between 
the two crowns, since the Memorial of the 
26th of March inclusive, to the moment 
of the rupture, shall be void and of no 
effect, and shall not be brought as an argu- 
ment in favour of either of the parties, in 
any future negociation of peace. 

Art. I. The king has declared in his 
first memorial, and in his udtimatum, that 
he will cede and guaranty to England, the 
possession of Canada, in the most oe 
manner; his majesty persists m that offer, 
and without discussing the line of its limits 
marked in a map presented by Mr. Stanley; 
as that line, on which England rests its 
demand, is without doubt the most exten- 
sive bound which can be given to the ces- 
sion, the king is willing to grant it. 

His majesty had ‘annexed four condi- 
tions to his guaranty: it seems that Eng- 
fand agrees to them; the king only con 
ceives that the term of one year for the 
gale of the French effects and for the emi- 
gration is too short, and his majesty desires 
that itmay be agreed to extend the term 
of one year to eighteen months at least. 

As the court of England has added, to 
the first article of their answer to the en- 
tire and total cession of Canada, as agreed 
between the two courts,’ the word ‘ de- 
paced aoe it is necessery to give a speci- 

c explanation of this word, that the ces- 
sion might not in the end occasion diffi- 
culties between the two courts with regard 
te the meaning of the word dependen-: 


ties. | 
Ant. II, The first paregreph with res-, 
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to the limits of Louisiana, contained 
in the second article of the answer from 
England, is agreed to by France. The 
second pair bb is neither just nor ex- 
plicit, and it is finally proposed ‘to express 
it in the following terms: 

«< The intermediate savage nations be- 
tween the lakes and the Mississippi, and 
within the line traced out, shall be neuter 
and independent, under the protection of 
the king; and those without theline, on the 
side ef-the English shall be likewise neuter 
and independent, under the protection of 
the king of England. The English trades 
also shall be prohibited from going among 
the savage nattons beyond the Ime on 
either side; but the said nations shall not 
be restrained in their freedom of commerce 
with the French and English, as they have 
exercised it heretofore.”’ 

Art. III. Although France is sensible 
how opposite it is to principles of concilis- 
tion, that the party which cedes should 
propose to the party who has conquered, 
and would maintain the cession of a 
sions which are not perfectly kaown, 
though there is no doubt but that the 
manner which England requires is liable to 
innumerable difficulties, nevertheless, the 
king, to testify his acquiescence in evefy 
expedient which may conciliate the two 
crowns, is willing to declare to 
that he will guaranty the possession of 
Senegal and Goree to that crown, pro- 
vided England, on her part, will guaran- 
ty the possession of the settlements of 
Anamaboo and Akra, on the coast of 
Africa. 

Art. IV. The fourth article of the an- 
ewer includes a variety of objects, each of 
which requires a particular explanation. 


England always endeavours to connect 
the liberty of fishing and dryiag the fish 
on part of the coast of Newfoundiend, 


granted by the fifteenth article of the 
treaty of Utrecht, with the 9th article of 
the same treaty, which stipulates the de 
molition of Dunkirk: it is given m &a- 
ewer to England for the fourth and last 
time, that those two stipulations of the 
treaty of Utrecht have nothing in common 
between them, unless that they are both 
comprised in the said treaty ; and thatthe 
concession expressed in favowr of the 
French in the thirteenth article of that 
treaty, is a compensation for the cession 
of Newfoundland and Annapolis a fe 
made on the part of France te England by 
the twelfth and thirteenth articles of the 
same treaty. 
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But to the end that the two courts may 
clearly understand each other on this 
head, and for the furtherance of peace, 
the king agrees to demolish the works 
which have been made for the defence of 
the port of Dunkirk since the beginning 
of this war, to fill up the bason which 
contains the ships of war, and to destroy 
the buildings belonging to the rope-yard : 
but at the same time his majesty will leave 
the trading port, which will not receive a 
frigate, subsisting for the good of Eng- 
land, as well as for the benefit of France. 
She will alsa undertake not to suffer any 
maritime military establishment in that 
port: but the cunette shall be left standing 
sound the place for the salubrity of the 
air, and the health of the inhabitants. 

As to the fishery and the drving af fish 
on the Banks of Newfoundland, the king 
requires that the thirteenth article of the 
treaty of Utrecht be confirmed by the 
yn treaty. gece 5 

omcerning the condition bs oe y 
England, with respect to the: erty of 
fishing in the gulph of St. Laurence, 
France agrees, that b the port of 
Newfoundland, specified hy the thirteenth 
article of the treaty of Utrecht, the French 
(unless in case ef accidents) cannet land 
on the coasts rtaining to the Esglish 
lathe gulph of St. Laurence, whether .to 
dry their fish, or to spread their nets on 
the said coasts; but without theses two ex- 

ions, the French shall be at libesty to 
without molestation, in all parts of 
the said gubph of St. Laurence. 

With ct to the cession of the is- 
land of St. Pierre, the smallness of that 
island, and its situation near Plaisance, 
make the king of opinion that such a 
shelter will be illusory, and will rather 
serve to breed contests between the two 
nations, than procure accommodations for 
the fishery of the French subjects. 

The king had required the island of 
Cape Breton, or the island of St. John; 
his majesty had even restrained himself to 
the little island of Conceau, and now 
makes the same proposition to his Britan- 
nic majesty; or if the King of England, 
for reasons unknown to France, cannot 
agree to the cession of the isle of Con- 

Ceau, it is proposed to add to the cession 
of St. Pierre, the islands of Maquelon or 
Michelon, two islands, of which one, 
which is St. Pierre, is but three leagues 
wide, and Michelon but two. However 
inconsiderable these two settlements may 
be, whioh-do act properly make ene, the 
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king will accept of them, and will even 
oblige himself, 


1. That neither in one or the other is- 
land, or in that of Conceay, if England 
eedes the latter, there shall be any mili- 
tary establishment; France will only main- 
tain a guard of fifty men to enforce the 
police, which it will be necessary to main- 
tain in ner islands. ” 

2. As far as possible, considering the 
weak guard of the police, the king will 

revent all foreign vessels, even English, 
landing at those islands. 

§..Franee does not pretend to fish and 
dry their fish on the coast of Newfound- 
land, but in pursuance of the stipulation 
of the thirteenth article of the treaty of 
Utrecht, provided it be understood that 
the Peench they fish and dry their fish on 
the coasts of St. Pierre and Michelon. 

4. Lastly, the king allows, thatan Eng-' 
lish commis shall be resident in the 
said island, to be witness to the punctu- 
ality with which the stipulated condition 
of the treaty shall be observed.. 

ArT. V. The partition of the four neu- 
tral islands must be specified between the 
two courts in the preliminaries; France 
aceepts the partition of those islands pro- 
posed by England, provided that St. Lu- 
cia be deolared to make part of the pasti- 
tion to be regulated in favour of France. 

Art. VI. The king, without entering 
into amy discussion of the sixth article, 
agree to this article as well as to the se- 
venth. : 

Arr. VIL. The king, with regard to 
the eighth article, refers to the seventh 
article of his Ultimatum. It is not in his 
majesty’s power to evacuate countries 
which appertain to his ally, the. empress 


. Agt. EX. The ninth article.of the an- 
swer of England requires some. 
tion, for it 1s worded in euch. a neaoner as 
not to convey any precise meanmg; it 
oses respective engagements on the 
part of the king towards the empress, aad 
on the part of England towards the king: 
of Prussia, to which the two courts are 
strangers. France does not sup ‘that 
the King of England can hinder. the allies 
of his crown, such as the sovereigns of 
Hanover, Cassel, and Brunswick, from 
joining their forees with those of the king 
of Prussia; but without entering imto a 
needless discussion, the king is resolved, 
for the sake of peace, to make the most 
important sacrifices, and at the same time 
unalterably determined, to grant nothing 


! 
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in the future treaty of peace, which may 
be contrary to the stipulations he has en- 
tered into with his allies. It is with 
their consent, and with mutual concert, 
that the king proposes to England, in re- 
lation to the war in Westphalia, the tenth 
article of the memorial of his Majesty’s 
propositions, and the seventh and thir- 
teenth articles of the French ultimatum. 
The king abides by these articles, in an- 
swer to the eighth ‘and ninth articles of 
the answer of England; not refusing, 
* nevertheless, to treat of any fresh propo- 
sitions which England may make on these 
heads, which shall be communicated to 
his allies, and to which his majesty will 
listen, with the consent of the empress, if 
they are not contrary to his majesty’s en- 
gagements with that princess. 

Art. X. France is of opinion, that her 
proposition in relation to the captures in 
which the king’s subjects are interested, 
are so just, that she abides by them, and 
refers to the twelfth article of his proposi- 
tions on that head. 

Art. XI. The king, after signing of the 
treaty, even of the preliminaries, will give 
a declaration under his hand to the king 
of England, by which his majesty will de- 
clare, that his intention never was to bring 
the towns of Ostend and Nieuport under 
his dominion. 

Art. XII. Provided that the terms of 
the cessation of hostilities may not be pre- 
judicial to either crown, France will agree 
to them. 

ArT. XIII. France adopts the negocia- 
tion between the India companies of the 
two nations, on condition, that the nego- 
ciation shall be concluded at the same 
time with that between the two crowns, 
and to that effect, each company shall enter 
upon their negociation without delay, and 

all name commissaries for that purpose. 

ArT. XIV. This article will meet with 
no difficulty. 

The court of England will do justice to 
the considerable accommodations which 
the court of France has testified in this 
Memorial, towards. a reconciliation be- 
tween the two crowns. 


Mr. Stanley’s LetTer to the Duke de 
Choiseul, of the 20th September, 1761. 


Sir; I have the honour to inform your 
excellency, pursuant to the orders I re- 
ceived yesterday from my court, that as 
the court of France has not agreed to ac- 
cept the propositions contained in the last 
answer from the British court, the King 
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my master has ordered me to request a 
passport of you, to return to England; 
my court expects also, that M. Bussy will, 
on his part, receive the same orders. 

As the state of war has no influence 
over the personal sentiments of the King 
of England, with regard to their most 
Christian majesties, he is persuaded that 
they will take part in the event of his mar- 
riage, and I have letters in my hands, by 
which he communicates that happy event 
to their majesties. I have the honour to 
send your excellency the copies, and I 
take the liberty, Sir, to consult your better 
intelligence, to inform myself of the most 
suitable manner of remitting these letters, 
in pursuance of my credentials, and ac- 
cording to the established custom of your 
court. I have the honour to be, &c. 

( Signed ) H. Stan ey. 


The Duke de Choiseul’s ANswER to Mr. 
Stanley, the 20th September, 1761. 


Sir; the king has ordered me to ex 
pedite the passports which are neces- 
sary for your return to England; you wil 
find them annexed. M. Bussy had orders 
to demand an eclaircissement with respect 
to the last answer from England, and to 
return to France, if those eclaircissements 
were not favourable. They have certainly 
been otherwise, since your court has anti- 
cipated his return by your recal. Hor- 
ever it be, Sir, his majesty hopes that 
some more happy opportunity will produce 
more effectual inclinations to peace, and 
he has charged me to observe to you, that 

ou may assure the king of England, that 
he will always find him disposed to renew 
the negociation, and to consent to equita- 
ble conditions, which may establish a frm 
union between the two crowns. ; 

The king most sincerely takes part 19 
the marriage of the king of England; if 
you will send me the letters from his Bri- 
tish majesty, I will remit them to their 
majesties. ‘I have the honour to be, &c- 

(Signed) § Le Duc de CuolsEut- 


FIRST SESSION 


OF THE 
TWELFTH PARLIAMENT 


OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


. No- 
Meeting of the New Parliament.] 
vember 3, 1761. This day the New Par- 
liament met. His Majesty, being ia d 
on the throne, adorned with his crown 
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regal ornaments, and attended by his of- 
ficers of state (the Lords being in their 
robes) ; commanded the gentleman usher 
of the black rod to let the Commons know, 
“Itis his Majesty’s pleasure, that they 
attend him immediately in this House.” 

Who being come: the Lord Chancellor 
said, | 

_ 6 Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“¢ His Majesty has been pleased to com- 
mand me to acquaint you, that he will de- 
fer declaring the causes of calling this 
parliament till there shall be a Speaker of 
the House of Commons: And therefore it 
is his Majesty’s pleasure, that you, gentle- 
‘men of the House of Commons, do imme- 
diately repair to the place where the Com- 
mons usually sit, and there chuse a fit 
person, to be your Speaker ; and that you 
present such person who shall be so 
chosen, to his Majesty here for his royal 
5 iaberemas on Friday next, at one of the 
clock.” | 

Tnen his Majesty was pleased to retire ; 
and the Commons withdrew. 


Eist of the House of Commons.) The 
following is a List of the Members of the 
House of Commons : 


A List oF tHE Hovusre or ComMMONS 
IN THE TWELFTH PARLIMENT OF 


Great BRITAIN, WHICH MET AT 


WESTMINSTER, NOVEMBER 8, 1761. 


BeprorpsHire. Francis marquis of Tavistock, 
only son of the duke of Bedford ; died, 
a new writ ordered March 24, 1767.-- 
John earl of Upper Ossory, made ranger 
of Rockingham forest, and ford lieu- 
tenant and custos rotulurum of this 
county.-- Robert Henley Ongley. 


Bedford. Richard Vernon, made one of 
the clerks comptrollers of his majesty’s 
household ; a pew writ ordered April 
18, 1764, he was re-elected.--Francis 
Herne. 


Berksuiee. Arthur Vansittart.--Henry Pye. 
Windsor. A us Keppel; next bro- 
ther to the earl of Albemarle, a captain 
in the navy, and in 1760, made a colonel 
of marines.--John Fitzwilliam ; made 
colonel of a regiment of horse in 1760, 
and a lieutenant general in 1761. 
Reading. Sir Francis Koollys.--John 
Dodd. . 
Wallingford. Sir J. Gibbons; made a 
knight of the bath in 1761.--Joba Har- 
vey ; died, a new writ ordered, January 
‘10, 1765.--Sir Geerge Pigot; created 
(VOL. XV.] 
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lord Pigot of Pateshall in Ireland, De- 
cember 27, 1765. 


Abingdon. John Moreton; made chief 
justice of Chester, a new writ ordered 
December 10, 1762; re-elected. 


Buckincuamsinne, Sir W. Stanhope.--Richard 
Lowndes. 


Buckingham. Geo. Grenville; made one 
of his majesty’s principal secretaries of 
state, anew writ ordered, June 2, 1762, 
he was re-elected. Made first commis- 
sioner of the admiralty; a new writ 
ordered, November 25, 1762, be was re- 
elected. Made first commissioner of 
the treasury, and chancellor and under 
treasurer of the Exchequer; a new writ 
ordered, April 19, 1763, he was re- 
elected.--James Grenville; cofferer of 
the household; made one of the vice 
treasurers of Ireland; a new writ or- 
dered, November 11, 1766, he was re- 
elected. | 


Chipping Wycombe. W. lord viscount 
itzmaurice; made aid-du-camp to his 
majesty ; succeeded as earl of Shel- 
burne, &c. a new writ ordered, Novem- 
ber 28, 1761.--Isaac Barré ; a captain, 
with the rank of major in the army ; 
made lieutenant-colonel commandant of 
a regiment of foot; made governor of 
Stirling castle.--Robert Waller. 


Aylesbury. John Wilkes; expelled the 
House for writing a false, scandalous, 
and seditious libel ; a new writ ordered, 
January 20, 1764.--Anthony Bacon ; a 
merchant in London.--Welbore Ellis ; 
one of the vice-treasurers of Ireland ; 
appointed secretary at war; a new writ 
ordered, December 17, 1762, he was 
re-elected. . 

Agmondesham. William Drake.--Bennet 
Gerrard ; succeeded bis brother as ba- 
ronet; died, a:‘new writ ordered, No- 
vember 25, 1767.--John Affleck. 

Wendover. Richard Cavendish; chan- 
cellor of the diocese of Durham.--Ver- 
ney Lovett ; made steward of the manor 
of East Hendred in the county of 
Bucks; a new writ ordered, December 
18, 1765.--Edmund Burke. 


Great Marlow. William Clayton.--Wil- 
liam Matthew Burt. 


Camaripcgsuirs. Jobn marquis of Granby ; 
made lord lieutenant and custos rotulv- 
rum of Derbyshire in February 1763. 
Tu November 1763, made master-gene- 
ral of the ordnance, and in 1766, com- 
mander in chief of the army in Great 
Britain.-- Philip lord viscount Royston ; 
succeeded his father as earl of Hard- 

 wicke; a new writ ordered, March 12, 
1764.--Sir Jobn Hinde Cotton. 
Unio. of Cumbridge. Tho. Townshend.-- 
Edward Finch; made keeper of hie 
[3 2] 
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majesty’s private roads. &c. a new writ 
ordered, January 9, 1761, he was re- 
elected. 


Town of Cambridge. Soame Jenyns.--C. 


Sioan Cadogan; made surveyer of his | 
majesty’s gardens and waters; a new | 


writ ordered, April 18, 1764, be was 
re-elected. 


Cuesuine. Thomas Cholmondeley.--Samuel 
_ Egerton. 
Chester. Thomas Grosvenor; second son 
to sir Robert Grosvenor, bart.--R. Wil- 
braham Beetle. 


Cornwatt. Sir John St. Aubin.--James Bul- 
ler; died, a new writ ordered May 83, 
1765.--John Molesworth ; eldest son of 
sir John Mulesworth, bart. to whose title 
he succeeded ia this parliament. 


Leunceston. Peter Burrell.--Hamphry 
Morrice; appointed comptreiler of his 
majesty’s houshold; a new writ or- 

, dered, December 20, 1762, he was re- 
elected, and swora of the privy council ; 
appointed warden of the stannaries, and 
steward of the duchy of Cornwall ; and 
the House resolved, April 19, 1763, that 
the same do not vacate his seat in par- 
liament. 


Leskard. PhilipStevens; first secretary to 
the admiralty, and to the charity for sea 
officers widows.--Anthony Champion. 


Lesteithiel, James Edward Colleton.-- 
George Howard ; colovel of a regiment 
of dragoons, and a lieutenant-general ; 
made governor of the island of Minorca; 
a new writ ordered, March 27, 1766.-- 
Francis lord viscount Beauchamp ; el- 
dest son of the earl of Hertford. 


Truro. George Boscawen ; second bro- 
ther to lord viscount Faimeuth ; colonel 
of a regiment of feet, and lieutenant- 
governor of the Scilly islands ; made a 
major-general.--Jobn Buscawen ; made 
@ major-geveral; died, a new writ or- 
dered, June 3, 1767.--Edward H. Bos- 
cawen ; eldest son to the Jate admiral 
Boscawen. 


Bodmyn. John Parker; made steward of 
the three Chiltern Hundreds in the 
county of Buckinghain ; a new writ 
ordered, May 17, 1762, he was chosen 
for the county of Devon.--Sir Christo- 
pher Treise.--George Hunt. 


Helston. Francis Godolphin; on the 
death of Francis earl of Godolphin, he 
succeeded as lord Godolphin of Helston ; 
a new writ ordered, January 26, 1766.-- 
William Evelyn; major to the first re- 
giment of foot guards, and a colonel in 
the army.--John Evelyn; on the disso- 
lution of the last partiament he was 
made one of the clerks of the board of 

een cloth, and in 1768 succeeded his 
rother as a baronet.--Wm. Wyndham. 


Saltush. Jahn Cleveland ; first secretary 
to the admiralty ; died, a new writ or- 
dered, November 15, 1763.--Aug, J. 
Hervey ; next brother to the earl of 
Bristol; a captain in the navy, and a 
colonel of marines; in this parliament 
befure for St. Edmuudsbury.--George 
Adams. 


Camelford. Samuel Martin ; treasurer 1 
the princess dowager of Wales,--Bur- 
tholomew Burton. 


Westlooe. Francis Buller; made groom 
porter to his majesty ; @ new erit or- 
dered, December 16, 17638, he was re- 
chosen ; died, azew writ ordered, Ja- 
nuary 10, 1765.--John Sargent; a di- 
rector of the bank.--Sir William Tre- 
lawney ; made governor of Jamaica; ¢ 
new writ ordered, July 5, 1767.--James 
Townshend. 


Grampound. Merrick Burrell; created 
a baronet July 12, 1766.--Simon Fav- 
shaw ; appointed one of the clerks of 
the board of green cloth, on the disso- 
lution of the last parliament. 


Eastlooc. Joba Buller ; made a commis- 
sioner of the admiratty ; a new wrt 
ordered, December 17, 1765, he was 
re-chosen.--Francis Gashry ; died, 4 
new wnt ordered, May 21, 1762.-- 
Henry lord viscount Palmerstoo; of 
Jreland 3 made a commissioner of trade 
and plantations; a mew writ ordered, 
November 11, 1765, he was re-elected. 


Penryn. Sir Edward Turner; vice-ad- 
mired of the blue squadron ef bis ma- 
jesty’s fleet; master of Greenwich 
hospital; created a baronet Janasry 
21, 1764.--George B, Rodney ; died, a 
new writ ordered, November 11, 1766. 
--Francis Bassett. 

Tregony. William Trevavion; died, 4 
pew writ ordered, January 27, 1767.-- 
Thomas Pownall.--Abraham Hume. 


Bossiney. John Richm. Webb; made 6 
Welsh judge; a new writ ordered, Ja- 
nuary 10, 1765, he was re-elected ; 
died, a new writ ordered, January 17, 
1766.--John lord viscount Mouatstuart ; 
eldest son to the earl of Bute.--Ed. W. 
Montagu. 


St. Tocs. H. Mackworth Praed.--Charies 
Hotham ; eldest son of sir Beeemoat 
Hotham, bart. ; colewel m the ary; 
has a company in the feot guards, aod 
adjutant-general to the British ferces 10 
Germany ; made a groom of his ma- 
jesty’s bed-chamber; a aew writ or- 
dered, April 18, 1763, he was re-elected. 


Fowey. Jonathan Rashleigh ; died, 4 
new writ ordered, January 10, 1765.-- 
Philip Rashleigh.--George Edgecumbe; 
succeeded his brother as dord Edge- 
cumbe; anew writ ordered, Nevembcr 
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28, 1761.--R. B. Walsingham ; second 
son of the earl of Shannen of Ireland ; 
a captain in the navy. 


St. Germains. Edward Elint.--Philip 
Stanhope; envoy extraordinary to the 
court of Dresden ; made steward of the 
manor of Old Sborebam, in the cuunty 
of Sussex ; new writ ordered, May 
22, 1765.--Wilkam Hussey. 

St. Michael's. James Scawen.--Jobn Ste- 
phenson. 


Newpurt. John Lee; died, a new writ 
ordered, November 28, 1761.--William 
de Grey ; appointed solicitor-general to 
his majesty ; a new writ ordered, De- 
cember 16, 1763, he was re-elected.-- 


Richard Bull. 


St. Mawes. Edmund Nugent; son to the 
member for Bristol ; groom of the bed- 
chamber to his majesty, and bas a com- 
pany to the tuot guards.--Richard Hus- 
sey ; king’s counsel ; attorney- general 
to the queen ; counsel to the admiralt 
and navy, and auditor of Greenwic 
hospital. : 


Callington. Richard Stephens.--Fane 
Willian Sharpe. 
Cumpsruanp. Sir John Penvington.--Sir 


James Lowther; made his election for 
the couaty ef Westmoreland; a new 
writ ordered, December 9, 1761.--Sir 
Wilfred Lawson; died, a new writ or- 
dered, December 7, 1762.--Sir James 
Lewther; lord lieutenant and custos 
retulorum of the counties of Cumber- 
lend and Westmoreland ; in this parlia- 
ment before for Westmoreland. 


Carlisle. Haby Vane; brother to the 
earl of Darlingten ; a captain in the 
navy.--Henry Curwen. 

Cockermouth. Sir John Mordaunt.-- 
Charles Jenkinson; under secretary to 
the earl of Bute, one of his majesty’s 
principal secretaries of state ; appointed 
treasurer and paymaster of the ord- 
mance; a new writ ordered, June 2, 
1762, ha was re-elected; made joint 
secretary to the treasury, April 16, 
1763 ; made a commissioner of the ad- 
Miralty ; a new writ ordered, Decem- 
ber 3, 1766; he was elected for Ap- 
pulby.--Joho Elliot ; brother to sir 
Gilbert Elliot, bart. a captain in the 

| navy. 

Dersveuine, Lerd George Cavendish ; made 

Comptrotter of his majesty’s household ; 


& new writ ordered, November 28, 1761, | 


was re-elected ; appoiated lord lieu- 
tenant and custos rotulorum of Der- 
tyebire, June 6, 1766.--Sir Genry 
arper. 
‘Derby. Lord Fred. Cavendish ; lord of 
the bedchamber to the duke of Cum- 
berland; colonel of a regiment of foot, 
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and in the course of this parliament a 
major-general, and a lieutenant-general. 
--George Ven. Verson; created lord 
Vernon, baron of Kinderton in Cheshire 3 
a new writ ordered, April 30, 1762.-- 
Wilham Fitzherbert; his majesty’s 
housekeeper at Newmarket; in this par- 
liament before for Bramber; made a 
commissioner of trade and plantations ; 
anew writ ordered, December 17, 1765, 
he was re-elected. 


Devonsuire. Sir Wr. Courtenay ; created 


lord viscount Courtenay of Powderhamu 
castle in Devonshire; a new writ or- 
dered, April 29, 1762.--John Parker ; 
io this parliament before for Bodmin.-- 
Sir R. W. Bampfylde. 

Exeter. John Tuckfield; died, a new 
writ ordered, December 9, 1767.--John 
Spicer.--Joha Rolle Walter. 


Totness. Richard Sav. Lloyd.--Browse 
Trist; made steward of the mavor of 
Qld Shoreham iv the county of Sussex ; 
a new writ ordered, March 29, 1763.-- 
Henry Seymour; a groom of his ma- 
jesty’s bedchamber. 

Plymouth. Will. W. viscount Barring- 
ton; made treasurer of the navy; a 
new writ ordered, June 2, 1762, he was 
re-elected.--Sir George Pocock. 

Oakhampton. Alexander Forrester.--- 
Wenwman Coke. 


Barnstaple. Denys Rolle.~-George Ainy- 
and; created a‘ baronet, Auyust 4, 
1764; died, a new writ ordered, No- 
vember 11, 1766.--John Cleveland ; 
accomptant of the sixpenny receivers 
office. 


| Plympton Earle. George Treby ; died, a 


new writordered, November 28, 1761. 
--George Hele Treby ; has a company 
in the foot guards ; died, a new writ or- 
dered, November 16, 1763,--Paul Hen- 

Ourry; a captain ia the navy.--Sic 
William Baker. 

Honiton. John Duke.--Henry R. Courte- 
nay.--Sir George Yonge; made a com- 
missioner of tbe admiralty ; a new writ 
ordered, November 11, 1766, he was 
re-elected. 


Tavistock. Richard Rigby; appointed 
one of the vice-treasurers of Jreland; a 
new writ ordered, December 17, 1762, 
he was re-elected.--Richard N. Ald- 
worth ; appointed paymaster of pen- 
sions; a new writ ordered, November 
15, 1763, he was re-elected. 


| Ashburton. Phomas Walpole; brother to 


lord Walpole; a banker in Londun.-- 
Jeha Elarris ; master of his majesty’s 
beusehold ; died, a oew writ ordered, 
Nov. 27, 1767.--Robert Palk. 
Dartanouth. Richard viscount Howe ; 
made a commissioner of the admiralty, 
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a new writ ordered, April 18, 17638, he 
was re-elected ; appointed treasurer of 
the navy, a new writ ordered, Decem- 
ber 17, 1765, he was re-elected.--John 
Jefferys ; died, a new writ ordered, Ja- 
nuary 31, 1766.--Ricbard Hopkins; a 
clerk of the board of green cloth ; again 
appointed to the same office, a new 
writ ordered, November 24, 1767, he 
was re. elected. 


Beeralston. Sir Francis H. Drake.-- 
George Hobart; next brother to the 
earl of Buckinghamshire, 


Tiverton. Nathaniel Ryder.--Sir Edw. H. 
Montagu ; called up to the House of 
Peers as baron Beaulieu of Beaulieu, io 
the county of Southampton; a new 

- writ ordered, May 5, 1762.--Charles 
Gore; died, a new writ ordered, Fe- 
bruary 16, 1768.--Jobo Dauntz. 


Dorsetsuire. George Pitt.-- Humphry Sturt. 


Poole. Thomas Calcraft; a lieutenant- 
colonel in the army.--Joseph Gulston ; 
made steward of the manor of East 
Hendred in the county of Berks; a 
new writ ordered, May 22, 1765.--Jo- 
seph Gulston. 


Dorchester. Joseph lord Milton; created 
baron Milton of Milton Abbey in Dor- 
setshire ; a new writ ordered, April 29, 

* 1762.--John Damer; brother of lord 
Milton.--Thomas Foster ; died, a new 
writ ordered, December 17, 1765.-- 
William Ewer. 

Lyme Regis.. Henry Fane.--Thomas 
Fane ; succeeded as earl of Westmore- 
Jand; a new writ ordered, November 
25, 1762.--John lord Burghersh; eldest 
son of the earl of Westmoreland. 


Weymouth and Melcombe Regis. Sir F. 
Dashwood; appointed chancellor and 
under treasurer of the Exchequer; a 
new writ ordered, June 2, 1762, he was 
re-elected ; called up to the House of 
Peers to the ancient barony of Le De- 
Spenser ; a new writ ordered, April 18, 
1763.--N, B. Mr. Walcott was chosen 

‘in bis place.--Juho Olmius; created 
lord Waltham of Philipstown in the 
kingdom of Ireland ;. died, a new writ 
ordered, November 25, 1762.--Richard 
Jackson.---- Charles Walcott.----John 
Tucker; paymaster of the marine 
forces.--Richard Glover. 

Bridport. Sir Gerrard Napier ; died, a 
new writ ordered, January 29, 1765.-- 
Benjamin Way.--Thomas Coventry; a 
director of the South Sea Company. 

Shaftesbury. Sir Gilbert Heathcote.--Sa- 
muel Touchet ; a merchant iv London. 

Wareham. John Pitt.--Thomas Erle 

rax. 

Corfe Castle. Henry Bankes; appointed 
# commissioner of the customs ; 3 new 
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writ ordered, December 1, 1762.--Jobn 
Campbell.--George lord viscount Mal- 
pas; eldest-son to the earl of Cholmon. 
deley ; colonel of a regiment of foot; 
died, a new writ ordered, March 96, 
1764.--Jebn Bond. 


Duruam. Frederick Vane; next brother to 
the earl of Darlington. --Robert Shaftoe. 


Durham, Jobn Tempest.--Henry Lamb- 
(on ; died, a new writ ordered, Noven- 
ber 28, 1761.--Ralph Gowland; not 
duly elected.--John Lambton; found 
duly elected, and ouglit to have been 
returned, May 11, 1762; colonel of « 
regiment of foot, and a major-general. 


Essex. Sir W.M aynard.--William Harvey; 
died, a new writ ordered, November 5, 
1763.--Jobn Luther. 


Colchester. Charles Gray.--isaac Martin 


Rebow. 


Malden. Bamber Gascoyne; appointed 
a commissioner of trade and plantations, 
a new writ ordered, April 18, 1763; in 
this parliament afterwards for Midhurst. 
--Joho Huske.--Jobn Bullock. 


Harwich, C.Townshend ; second son to 
lord viscount Townshend ; secretary at 
wars appointed first commissioner of 
trade and plantations; a new writ or- 

_ dered, February 24, 17638, he was re- 
elected ; appointed paymaster-ceneral 
of the land forces, guards and garrisons 
in Great Britain; a new writ ordered, 
he was re-elected; madechancellor and 
under treasurer of the Exchequer; 8 
new writ ordered, November 11, 1766, 

'~ he was re-elected ; died, a new writ or- 
dered, November 24, 1767.--Thomas 
Bradshaw ; joint secretary to the tres- 
sury.--John Roberts; made a commi- 
sioner of trade and plantations; a vew 
writ ordered, December 28, 1761, be 
was re-elected; again appointed to the 
same office, a new writ ordered, 
ber 17, 1765, he was re-elected. 


GLoucestErsHIrE. Thomas Chester; died, & 
new writ ordered, November 15, 1763. 
-- Edward Southwell.-- Norborne Berke- 
ley ; lord lieutenant and custos rotulo- 
rum of this county, and a groom of bis 
majesty’s bedchamber ; made steward 
of the Chiltern Hundreds io the 
of Bucks; a new qrit ordered, M 
11, 1763; he claimed soon after ee 
ancient barony of Bottetourt,which 
four days hearing before the House © 
Lords, was adjudged to bim.--Thomas 


Tracy. 
Gloucester. George A. Selwyn.--Charles 
Barrow.” | ; 
Cirencester. James Whitshed ; soa-in~- 


law to lord Bathurst,--Joho yiscount 
Downe. 
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Tewkesbury. Sir W. Codrington.--Ni- 
cholson Calvert. 


Hererorpsuire. Sir John Morgan; died, a 


new writ ordered, May 4, 1767.--Tho- 
mas Foley.--Velters Cornewaill. 


Hereford. Charles F. Scudamore.--John 
Symons; died, a new writ ordered, 
January 16, 1764.--Jobn Scudamore. 


Leominster. Chase Price; made steward 
of the Chiltern Hundreds ; a vew writ 
ordered, March 12, 1767.---Edward 
Willis; solicitor-general to his majesty ; 
made one of the puisne judges of the 
court of King’s-bencb ; a vew wnit or- 
dered, January 28, 1768.--Jobn Car- 
nac; a brigadier-general in the service 
of the East India company.--Jenison 
Shaftoe. 


Weobly. W.Heory, mar. Titchfield ; eldest 
son of the duke of Portland, to whose 
. tide he succeeded ; a new writ ordered, 
June 2, 1762.---William Lynch.--- 
Henry F. Thynne; brother to viscount 
Weymouth ; appointed one of the 
clerks comptrollers of the board of 
on cloth; a new writ ordered, De- 
eember 20, 1762, he was re-elected. 


Hertrorpsuie. Thomas Plumer Byde.--- 


~ Jacob Houblon. 


St. Albans. G. Simon, lord viscount 
Nuneham.--James West. 


Hertford, John Calvert.--Timothy Cas- 
H ; 


weil. 


Joho lord Carysfort; 
made K. B. in 1761; made a commis- 
sioner of the admiralty ; a new writ or- 
dered, December 20, 1762, he was re- 
elected.--George lord viscount Mande- 
ville; eldest son to the duke of Man- 
chester, to whose title he succeeded, a 
new writ ordered, May 20, 1762.--Lord 
Charles G. Montagu; only brother to 
the duke of Manchester ; appointed 
governor of South Carolina; a new 
writ ordered, December 20, 1765.-- 
Robert Barnard; eldest son of sir John 
Barnard, baronet, to whose title he suc- 
ceeded in 1764. 


Huntingdon. Edward Montagu.--Robert 
Jones. 


Kant. Sir W. K. Wyndham; died, a new 


writ ordered, November 15, 1763.--Sir 
Brook Bridges.-- Robert Fairfax. 


Canterbury. Richard Milles.--Thomas 
Best. 


Rorhester. Isaac Townshend; died, a 
new writ ordered, December 7, 1765.-- 
Grey Cooper; joint secretary to the 
treasury.--Thomas lord -viscount Par- 
ker ; eldest son of the earl of Maccles- 
field, whom he succeeded, a new writ 
ordered, March 19, 1764.--Sir Charles 
Hardy ; vice-admiral of the white. 
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Maidstone. Rose Fuller.--William Nor- 
they ; a groom of bis majesty’s bed. 
chamber. , 

Queenborough. Sir Piercy Brett; an 
elder brother of the Trinity house ; made 
rear-admiral of the red in 1762; made 
a commissioner of the admiralty; a 
new writ ordered, December 3, 1766, 
he fide re-elected.--Sir Charles Frede- 
rick. 


Lancasnire. J. Smith, lord Strange.--James 


Shuttleworth. 


Preston. Nicholas Fazakerly; died, a 
new writ ordered, March 2, 1767.--Sir 
Peter Leicester.--Etmund Starkie, 


Lancaster. Francis Reynolds.----Sir 
George Warren. a 


Newton. Peter Legh.--Randle Wilbra- 
ham. 


Wigan. Fletcher Norton; made solici- 
tor-general to his majesty ; a new writ 
ordered, January 25, 1762, he was re- 
elected; made attorney-general to his 
majesty, and knighted; a new writ 
ordered, December 16, 17638, he was 
re-elected.--Simon Luttrell. 


Clithero. Thomas Lister; died, a new 
writ ordered, December 10, 1761.--- 
Nathaniel Lister.---Asheton Curzon ; 
brother to lord Scarsdale. : 

Liverpool. Sir Ellis Cunliffe; died, a 
new writ ordered, November 24, 1767. 
--Richard Pennaut.--Sir William Me- 
redith ; made a commissioner of the 
admiralty; a new writ ordered, De- 
cember 17, 1765, he was re-elected. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. Sir Thomas Palmer.--Ed- 


ward Smith; died, a new writ ordered, 
February 25, 1762%.--Sir Thomas Cave. 

Leicester. George Wright; died, a new 

writ ordered, January 20, 1766.--Ao- 
thony J. Keck.--James Wigley ; died, 
a new writ ordered, December 17, 1765. 
--John Darker; treasurer to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s hospital. 


Lincotnsume. Lord Brownlow Bertie; hro- 


ther to the duke of Ancaster and Keste- 
ven.--Thomas W hichcot. 


Lincoln. George Monson; _ hieutenant- 

colonel commandant of a regiment of 
_foot.--Coningsby Sibthorpe. 

Boston. Lord Robert Bertie; made a 
lieutenant-general ; lord of the bed- 
chamber to the king ; made governor of 
Cork in Ireland in February 1762; 
made a major-general.--John Mitchell ; 
died, a new writ ordered, December 16, 
1766.--Charles Amootts. 

Great Grimsby. Henry Knight; onl 
son of lord Casboreach 0 Ireland's 
died, a new writ ordered, November 25, 
1762.---Robert lord Luxborough; of 
IreJand ; created in 1763 viscount Bar- 
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reils and earl of Catherlongh in the said 

kingdom.--Joseph Mellish. 

Stamford. John Chaplin; died, a new 

- writ erdered, January 10, 1765.--- 
George Aufrere ; a director of the Lon- 
don assurance.--George B. Brudenell ; 
cousin to the earl of sei dee made 
one of the clerks cemptroliers of his 
majesty’s house $; @ Bew wril or- 

dered, December 17, 1765. . 


Grantham. Lord George Manners; took 
the name of Sutton in 1762, on the death 
of his brother lord Robert Sutton.--Sir 
Jon Cust ; chosen Speaker to this par- 
liament. 


Bipiesex. Sir W. B. Proctor; made a K. 
B. in 1761.--George Cooke; made 
joint paymaster-yeneral of the land 
forces, guards, and garrisons in Great 
Britain; a new writ ordered, Novem- 
ber 11, 1766, he was re-elected. 


Westminster. Edward Cornwallis; made 
a lieutenant-general; made governor of 
Gibraltar; a new writ ordered, April | 
21, 1762.--Edwin Sandys; eldest son | 
of lord Sandys.--William viscount Pul- | 
_teney; only son of the earl of Bath; | 
made lieutenant-colonel of a regiment; 
a lord of the bedchamber to his majesty, | 
and one of his aides-du-camp ; died, a 
new writ ordered, March 3, 1763.-- 
Hugh lord Warkworth; eldest sou of 
the earl of Northumberland; lieutenant- | 
colonel commandant of a regiment of 
foot, made aid-du-camp to the king. 


London. Thomas Harley; brother to 
the earl of Oxford; an alderman of 
London ; lerd mayor in 1768.---Sir 
Richard Glyn.--Sir Robert Ladbroke. -- 
Wibiam Beokford. 


MonnoutHsume. William Morgan; died, a 
new writ ordered, November 17, 1763. 
--Thomas Morgan, jun.---Capel Hap- 
bury; died, « new writ ordered, De. 
cember 17, 1765.--John Hanbury. 

Monmouth. Benjamin Bathurst; died ‘ 
a uew writ ordered, November 14, 1767. 
Jobn Stepney. 


Norroix. George Townshend; succeeded his 
father as viscount Townshend, a new 
writ ordered, March 21, 1764.--Thomas 
de Grey.- -Sir Armine Wodehouse. 

Norwich. Harbord Harbord.---Edward 
Bacon. 

Lynn Regis. Sir Joho Turner; made a 
commissioner of the treasury; a new 
writ ordered, June 2, 1762, he was re- 
elected.-- Horace Walpole. 

Yarmouth. Sir E. Walpole..--Charles 
Townshend ; made a commissioner of 
the admiralty; a new writ ordered, 
December 17, 1765, he was re-chosen. 


Thetford. Aubrey Beauclerk; only son 
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to loed Vere, now dake of St. Albans... 
Henry S. Conway ; brother te the ear! 
of Hertford ; a groom of the bedcham: 
ber to the king; colonel of a regiment 
of dragoons, and a lieutenant. general; 
appointed one of his majesty’s principal 
secretares of state, a net writ ordered, 
December 17, 1765, he was re-elected, 


Castle- Rising. Thomas Howard,--Charles 
Boon. 


Sir Edmund Isham... 
William Cartwright. 


Peterborough. Avmsted Parkey.--.-Sir 
Matthew Lamb. 


Northampton. Spencer Compton ; an of- 
ficer in the army, and brother to the 
earl of Northam) ton, to whose title he 
succeeded; a new writ: ordered, No- 
vember 15, 1763.--Luc ightley.-- 
Frederick Montagu. Perret 

Brackley. Marshe Dickenson; chair- 
man of the committees of ways and 
means; died, a new writ ordered, Fe- 
bruary 8, 1765.--John lord viscount 
Hinchingbroke ; eldest son of the earl 
of Sandwich; an officer in the foot 
guards.--Robert Wood; under secre- 
tary to the right honourable William 
Pitt, one of his majesty’s principal se- 
cretaries of state. 

Higham- Ferrers. Join Yorke; made e 
commissioner of trade and plantations ; 
a new writ ordered, December 17, 1768, 
he was re-elected. 


Geo Delaval.----Sir 
Heory Grey. a 

Newcastle upon Tyne. Sir Walt. Blacket. 
--Matthew Ridley. 


Morpeth. Thomas Dancombe.---Joha, 
‘ lord Garties ; eldest son to the earl of 
Galloway. 


Berwick upon Tweed. Thomas Watson; 
made steward of the manor of Shippon 
in Berkshire ; a new writ ordered, De- 
cember 17, 1765.-- Wilmot lord viscount 
Lisburne; of Ifeland; lord lieutenant 
and custos rotulorum of Cardiganshire. 
--Jobn Craaford ; colonel of a regiment 
of foot, and a major-general at Belleisle 
and in Portugal; died, a new writ or- 
dered, January 10, 1765.--Sir Joha 
H. Delaval., 


NoTTincHamsuire. Lord Robert Satton; died, 


& new writ ordered, November 30, 
1762.--Thomas Willoughby ; only bro- 
ther to lord Middleton.--Juhn Hewet. 


Nottingham. William Howe; made a 
brigadier-general in the expedition 
against the island of Belleisle io 1761, 
and in 1762 made adjutant-general to 
the forces sent against the Havannah ; 
made lieutenant-governor of the Isle 0 


_ Wight.--John Plumbtree. 
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East Retford. John White.--John Shel- 
ley ; made treasurer of his majesty’s 
housebold, and sworn of the privy couo- 
cil; a new writ ordered, November 22, 
1766, be was re-elected. 


Newark. Joln Manners.--Thomas Tho- 
roton. 


Oxrozpsnme. Sir James Dashwood.--Lord 
Charles Spencer; next brother to the 
duke of Marlborough ; made out-ranger 
of Windsor forest, and surveyor of 
his majesty’s gartlens and waters; a 
new writ ordered, December 20, 1762, 
he was re-elected; appointed comp- 
troller of his majesty’s household; a 
new writ ordered, April 18, 1763, he 
was re-elected. , 

Ozford Unicersity. Sir Roger: Newdi- 
gate.--Peregrine Palmer; died, a new 
writ ordered, December 7, 1762.--Sir 
Walter W. Bagot; died, a new writ 
ordered, January 25, 1768.--Sir Wil- 
liam Dolben, 


Ozford. Robert Lee; uncle to the earl 
of Litchfield.--Sir Thomas Stapylton. 
Woodstock. John viscount Bateman ; lord 
lieutenant and custus rotalorum of He- 
refordshire.--Anthony Keck; died, a 
new writ ordered, June 2, £767.-- Wil- 
liam Gordon ; next brother to the ear! 
of Aberdeen ; a lieutenant-colonel in the 


army. 
Banbury. Frederick lord North. 
Rotranpsuire. ‘TT. Chambers Cecil; brother 


to the ear! of Exeter.--Thomas Noel. 


Sarop. Sir Jot Astley.--Richard Lyster; 
died, a new writ ordered, April 21, 1766. 
--Charles Baldwin. 


Shrewsbury. Robert Clive.--Thomas Hill. 


Bridgenorth. William Whitmore; made 
a lieutenant-general; made warden of 
the Mint; a new writ ordered, March 
26, 1766, he was re-elected.--John 
Grey. 

Ludlow. Edward Herbert.-- Henry Bridg- 
man 


Great Wenlock. Cecil Forester; bro- 
ther of the other member.---Brook 
Forester. 


Bishop’s Castle. Francis Child; a banker 
in London ; died, a new writ ordered, 
November 16, 1763.--George Clive.-- | 
Peregrine Cust; brother of sir Jobn . 
Cust, baronet. 


Somursersnine. Sir Charles K. Tynte.--Tho- 
mes Prowse; died, a new writ ordered, | 
January 16, 1767.--Sir Thomas D. | 
Acland. 


Bristol. Robert Nugent; made first | 
commissioner of the board of trade and | 
plantatrons ; a new writ ordered, De- 
cember 10, 1766, he was re-elected ; | 
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created viscount Clare of the kingdom 
of Ireland, January 27, 1767.--Jarrit 
Smith ; created a barowet of Great Bri- 
tain, January 27, 1763. 

Bath. Jobn viscount Ligonier; made 
steward of the Chiltern Hundreds in 
the county of Buckingham, and soon 
efter created baron Ligonier of Ripley, 
in the county ef Surrey; a new writ 
ordered, April 19, 1763.--Sir John 8, 

ight ; colonel of a regiment of foot, 
and a majorgeneral.--William Pitt ; 
created ear! Chatham ; a new writ 
ordered, November 11, 1766.---John: 
Smith 


Wells. Henry lord Digby; of Ireland ; 
made a commissioner of the admiralty ; 

a new writ ordered, April 18, 1760, he 

was te-elected ; created beron Digby 

of Sherborne in the couaty of Dorset ; 

‘a new writ ordered, December 17, 1765. 
Peter Taylors; not daly elected.--Ro- 

. bert Child; duly elected, and ought to 
have been retarmmed.--Clemeot Tudway. 


Taunton. George ear! of Tyrconnel; of the 
kingdom of Ireland; died, a new writ 
ordered, March 16, 1762.--Lawrence 
Sullivan; a merchant in London, and 
deputy chairman of the directors of the 

- East India company.--Rebert viscount 
Faroham; viscount Farnbam in Ire- 
land, and in May 1763, be was farther 
advanced to the dignity of earl Farn- 
ham in that kingdom. 


Bridgexater. John earl of Egmont; 
created baron Lovell and Holland of 
Eowore, in the county of Semerset ; a 
new writ ordered, April 9, 1762.--J. 
James viscous Perceval ; eldest son of 
the earl of Egmont; has a company in 
the foot guards.--Edward Southwell ; 
made steward of the manor of East 
Hendred, in the county of Berks; a 
new writ ordered, November 16, 1763, 
he was elected for the county of Glou- 
oe ee lord Coleraine; of Ire- 
and. 


Minehead. Percy earl of Thomord ; of 
the kingdom of Ireland; brother to the 
earl of Egremont; made cofferer of the 
household; a new writ ordered, No- 
vember 28, 1761, he was re-elected.-- 
Henry Shiffoer. 


Iichester. John earl of Egmont; of the 
kingdom of Ireland ; made his election 
for Bridgewater ; a new writ ordered, 
November 28, 1761.--Wiliiam Wilson. 
--Joseph T. Lockyer ; died, a new writ 
ordered, April 19, 1765.-- Peter Legh. 

Milborn Port. Edmund Walter.--Tho- 
mas Medlycott; died, a new writ or- 
dered, November 15, 1763.--Thomas 
Hutchings. 


Sournameron. H. B. Legge; died, a new 
writ ordered, January 10, 1765.--Sic 
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Richard Mill.---Simeon Stuart; suc- 

ceeded his father as baronet; made one 

of the chamberlains of the Exchequer ; 

a new writ ordered, February 3, 1762, 
‘ he was re-elected. 


\. Winchester. Lord Harry Powlett ; bro- 
ther to the duke of Bolton; vice-admi- 
rai of the white; succeeded his brother 
as duke of Bolton; a new writ ordered, 

. December 17, 1765.--George Powlett ; 
cousin to the duke of Bolton; groom 
porter to his majesty, and one of the 
gentleman ushers to the princess dowa- 
ger of Wales.--Henry Penton, jun. ; 
son of the late member; letter carrier 
to his majesty. 

Southampton. Henry Dawkins.---Hans 
Stanley ; made governor of the Isle of 
Wight; a new writ ordered, January 
10, 1765, he was re-elected ; made cof- 
ferer of his majesty’s household; a new 
writ ordered, January 10, 1766, he was 
re-elected. 


Portsmouth. Sir M. Fetherstonhaugh.-- 
Sir Edward Hawke. 


Yarmouth. (1.W.) Thomas lord Holmes ; 
died, a new writ ordered, Jan. 10, 1765. 
--John Eames; a master in chancery. 
--Henry Holmes; died, a new writ or- 
dered, December 20, 1762.--Jeremiah 
Dyson ; joint secretary of the treasury ; 
made a commissioner of trade and plan- 

‘tations ; a pew writ ordered, April 18, 
1764, he was re-elected. 


Petersfield. Job Jolliffe.--Richard Pen- 
nant; made steward of the three Chil- 
tern Hundreds; a new writ ordered, 
December 1, 1767.-- Richard Croftes. 


Newport. (1. W.) Thomas L. Dummer; 
died, a new writ ordered, December 17, 
-1765.--Thomas Dummer ; son to the de- 
ceased member.--Charles Holmes ; died 
at Jamaica; a new writ ordered, March 
31, 1762.--W. Rawlinson Earle. 


Stockbridge. George Prescott.-- Nicholas 
Linwood; a South Sea director. 


. Neaton. (1. W.) Sir John Barrington.-- 
Harcourt Powell. 


Christ-Church. Thomas Robinson; el- 
dest son of lord Grantham.--- James 
Harris ; made one of the commissioners 
of the admiralty; a new writ ordered, 
January 20, 1762, he was re-elected ; 
made one of the commissioners of the 
treasury ; a pew writ ordered, April 18, 
1763, be was re-elected. 


Lymington. Adam Druommond.-- Harry 
Burrard. 

Whitchurch, George Jeonings.--Thomas 
Townshend. 


Andover. Sir F. B. Delaval.--Sir Jobn 
Griffio Griffin. j . 


Srarrorpsuirg. G. Harry, lord Grey ; eldest 


son of the earl of Stamford.--William 
Bagot ; succeeded his father as baronet 
in 1768. 
Litchfield. John Levett ; not duly elected. 
* Hugo Meynell; duly elected, and ought 
to have been returned.--Thomas Anson, 
Stafford. William Chetwynd; succeeded 
his brother as viscount Chetwynd in 
June, 1767.--William R. Chetwynd; 
died, a new writ ordered, Febroary 2, 
1765.--John Crewe. 


Newcastle-under-Line. Henry Vernon; 
made a commissioner of excise; a pew 
writ ordered, December 20, 1789.--Sit 
Laurence Dundas.-- John Waldegrave; 
succeeded his brother as earl Walde- 
prave ; a pew writ ordered, November 
13, 1763.--Thomas Gilbert; comptroller 
of the wardrobe to his majesty. 


Tamworth. George Bussy, viscount Vil- 
liers; a commissioner of the admiralty ; 
made vice-chamberlain of his majesty’s 
household; a new writ ordered, 
cewber 17, 1765, he was re-elected.-- 
Sir Robert Burdett. | 


Surrox. Rowland Holt.--Charles Thomas 


Bunbury. 


Ipswich. Thomas Staunton.----Francis 
Vernon ; created baren Orwell of Newry 
in Treland; in 1762 made a commis- 
siouer of trade and plantations; a pew 
writ ordered, December 20, 1762, he 
was re-elected. 


Dunwich. Henry Fox ; brother to the ear! 
of Iichester ; paymaster-general of the 
land forces ; made clerk of the pells in 
Ireland ; a new writ ordered, November 
25, 1762, he was re-elected ; created lord 
Holland, baron of Foxley in the county 
of Wilts ; a new writ issued, April 18, 
1763.--Sir J. G. Downing ; died, a new 
writ ordered, February 9, 1764.-- Miles 
Barne.-- Alexander Forrester ; a barris- 
ter at law.--Eliab Harvey. 


Orford. Thomas Worsley ; sucveyor- 
| ein of the board of works.--Joln 
fey; a new writ was issued, No- 
vember 26, 1760, and they were both 
re-elected. 


Aldborough. Philip Fonnereau. -- Zachary 
P. Fonnereau. 


Sudbury. Thomas Fonnereag.----John 
Henniker. 


Eye. Henry Cornwallis; second son of earl 
Cornwallis; a captain in the army; 
died, a new writ ordered, November 23, 
1761.--Henry Townshend ; secund svn 
of the right hon. Thomas Townshend, 
and nephew to viscount Townshend ; 
captain of a company in the foot guards ; 
killed at the battle of Williamstall; a 
new writ ordered, November 25, 1762. 
--Richard Burton; lieutenant-colonel 
of a regiment of dragoons.--Charies 
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viscount Brome; made. lieutenant-co- 
lonel of the 12th regiment of foot ; suc- 
ceeded his father as earl Cornwallis; a 
new writ ordered, November 25, 1762 ; 
since created marquis Cornwallis.--Jo- 
-shua viscount Allen; a lieutenant-co- 
lonel in the army. ; 


St. Edmund’s-Bury. A. John Hervey ; 
made colonel of marines in 1762 ; made 
steward of the manor of Old Shoreham ; 
a new writ ordered, February 17, 1763, 
He was elected for Saltash.--William 
Hervey; third brother to the earl of 
Bristol ; a major in the army.--Charles 
Fitzroy ; only brother to the duke of 
Grafton; one of the ms of his ma- 
jesty’s bedchamber, and colonel of a 
regiment of foot; meade colonel of a 
regiment of dragoons in 1765. 


Surrey. George Onslow; son of the late 


Speaker ; out-ranger of Windsor forest ; 
soade one of the commissioners of the 
treasury; a new writ ordered, Decem- 
ber 17, 1765, he was re-elected.--Sir 
Francis Vincent. 


Southwark. Alexander Hume; died, a 
new writ ordered, December 17, 1765. 
--Henry Thrale.---Joseph Mawbey ; 
treated a baronet of Great Britain, July 

' 30,1765. 

Blechingly. Sir Kenrick Clayton.---- 
Charles Whitworth ; lieutenant-gover- 
nor of Tilbury Fort, he was knighted in 
1768. 


Ryegate. Charles Yorke; made attor- 
ney-general to his majesty; 8 new writ 
ordered, January 25, 1762, he was re- 
elected ; made attorney-general to his 
majesty ; a new writ ordered, Decem- 
ber 17, 1765, he was re-elected.---- 
Charles Cocks. 

Guilford. George Onslow.---Sir John 

Elwill. 

- Gatton. Sir J. Colebrooke; died, a new 
writ ordered, November 28, 1761.-- Ed- 
ward Harvey; a lieutenant-colonel of 
d agoons, and aid-du-camp to the king. 
Thomas Brand. ; 

Haslémere. Philip Cart. Webb.--Thomas 
M. Molyneux. | 


Sussex. Thomas Pelham ; a commissioner of 


the admiralty ; made comptroller of his 
majesty’s household; a new writ or- 
dered, December 17, 1765, he was re- 
elected.-- John Butler; died, a new writ 
ordered, January 20, 1767.----Lord 


George H. Lenox; only brother to the |- 


dake of Richmond; colonel of a regi- 

ment of foot; made a major-general, 
_ May 5, 1772; in this parliament before 

for Chichester. 
Chichester. Lord George H. Lenox; 

brother to the duke of Richmond; a 

lieutenant-colonel jn the army ; made 
[ VOL, XV.] 
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aid-du-camp to the king, and colonel of 
a regiment of foot; made steward of 
the three Chiltern Hundreds in the 
county of Buckingham; a new writ 
ordered, January 20, 1767, he was 
elected for the county.--William Kep- 

_ pel; second brother to the earl of Albe- 
marle; colonel of a regiment of foot, 
and a major-general.--Jobn Page. 


Horsham. Sir Lionel ila Sarr iest onde 
Ingram ; groom of the bedchamber to 
his majesty; succeeded his uncle as 
viscount Irwin; a new writ ordered, 
November 16, 1763.--Robert Pratt 5 
brotber of lord chief justice Pratt. 


Midhurst. William Hamilton ; son of Jord 
Archibald Hamilten, envoy extraordi- 
nary at the court of Naples ; made stew- 
ard of the manor of East Hendred in the 
county of Berks; a new writ ordered, 
January 10, 1764.-- Bamber Gascoyne 5 
@ commissioner of trade and plantations, 
and one of the verdarers of Epping fo- 
rest; in this parliament before for Mal- 
den.--John Burgoyne; colonel of a re- 
giment of light dragoons. 


Lewes. Sir Francis Poole; died, a new 


writ ordered, February 16, 1763.-- Wil- 
liam Plumer.--Thomas Sergison ; died, 
a new writ ordered, December 16, 
1766.--Lord Edward C. C. Bentinck ; 
brother to the duke of Portland. 


‘Shoreham. George viscount Midleton ; of 


the kingdom of Jreland; died, a new 
writ ordered, December 17, 1761.--Sir 
Samuel Cornish ; vice-admiral.---Sir 
W. Peere Williams; killed at the ss 

Oe 


- of Belleisle; a new writ ordered, 


vember 28, 1761.---- John lord Pole 
lington ; of Ireland ; created ear] Mex- 
borough of Lifford in Ireland in 1766. 


Bramber. Andrew Archer; son of lord 
Archer; made his election for Coven- 
try; a new writ ordered, November 28, 
1762.---Edward lord Wiuterton; of 
lreland; in 1766 he .was created vis- 
count Turnour and earl Winterton in 
Treland.--William Fitzherbert; made 
steward of the mavor of Old Shoreham 5; 
a new writ ordered, April 28, 1762.-- 
George V. Vernon; eldest son of George 
Venables Vernon, esq. created this year 
Jord Vernon, baron of Hinderton in the 
county of Chester. 

Steyning. Frazer Honywood.--Richard 
Fuller.--John Tomlinson ; died, a new 
writ ordered, February 2, 1767.--Sir 
John Filmer. 

East Grinsted. Charles earl of Middle- 
sex ; eldest son of the duke of Dorset, 
to which title he succeeded on his fa- 
ther’s death; a new writ ordered, De- 
cember 20, 1765.--Sir Charles Farnaby. 

--Lord George Sackville ; son of the 
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Wittsutre. Sir Robert Long; died, a new 


We 


- e-John Iftwin ; colonel of a regiment of 


Arundel. George Colebrooke; succeeded 


' Bristow. 
AW ARWICKSHIRE. 


Coventry. Andrew Archer; son of, lord 


Warwick, Hamilton, viscount Dungar- 


“peerage on the death of bis father; a 


STMORELAND. Sir James Lowther; made 


Appleby. John Stanwix; colonel of a 


New Sarum. Edward Bouverie; brother 
Wilton. 


Downton, James Hayes.--Charies Pratt; 
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duke of Dorset; made his election for 
Hythe ; a new writ ordered, December 
1, 1761.--Sir Thomas Hales; died, a 
new writ. ordered, November 25, 1762. 


foot, and a major-general. 
his brother as baronet in 1761,--Jobn 


Sir Charles Mordaunt.-- Wil- 
liam Craven ; sueceeded his brother as 
lord Craven; a new writ ordered, Ja- 
nuary 10, 1765.--William Bromley. 


Archer.--James Hewit; made one of 
the judges of the court of King’s-bench. 
He was soon sfter appointed ford chan- 
cellor of Ireland, and oreated baron 
Lifford in that kingdom; a new writ 
ordered, November 11, 1766.--Henry 
S. Conway ; second son of the earl of 
Hertford. 


van Rakes son of the earl of Corke 
and Orrery in Ireland, and baron Boyle 
in Great Britain; succeeded to the 


new writ ordered, December 3, 1762.-- 
Paul Methuen,-- Henry’ Archer. 


steward ef the three Chiltern Hundreds 
in the county of Buckingham; a new 
writ ordered, February 7, 1763.--Ro- 
bert Lowther; brother to sir James 
Lowther, bart.; made steward of the 
three Chiltern Handreds in the count 
of Buckingham ; a new writ ordered, 
December 20, 1763.--John Robinson.-- 
John Upton. 


regiment of foot, and lieutenant-gover- 
nor of the isle of Wight, and a major- 
general, drowned coming from Ireland ; 
a new writ ordered, December 16, 1766. 
e-Charles Jenkinson; one of the com- 
missioners of the admiralty, and auditor 
of accounts to the princess dowager of 
Wales ; in this parliament before for. 
Cockermouth ; made one of’ ‘the com- 
missioners of the treasury ; a new writ 
ordered, November 27, 1767, he was 
re-elected.--Philip Hony wood. 


writ ordered, February 25, 1767.--Tho- 
mas Goddard.--Edward Popham. 


of viscount Folkstone.--Julines Beck- 
ford; died, a new writ ordered, January 
29, 1765.--Samuel Eyre. 

Robert S. Herbert.---Nicholas 
Herbert; made secretary of the island 
of Jamaica; a uew writ ordered, Ja- 
bhuary 10, 1765, he was re-elected. 
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made chief justice of the Common 
Pleas; a new writ ordered, January 25, 
1762.---Thomas Pym Hales; deputy 

' warden of the Cinque Ports; succeeded 
his father as baronet in 1763. 


- Hindon, William Blackstone ; principal 


of New Hall; Vinerian professor of law 
in the university of Oxford, and solicitor 
to the queen.--Edward Morant. 


Haytesbury, Pierce A’Court.---William 
A’Court ; imade colonel of a regiment of 
foot, and a lieutenant-general. 


Westbury. Chauncy Townsend.--Pere- 
grine Bertie. 

Calne. Thomas Duckett; died, a new 
writ ordered, April 15, 1766.--Jobn 
Calcraft.--Daniel Bull; made one of 
the commissioners of taxes ; a new wnt 
ordered, December 20, 1762.--Thomas 
Fitzmaurice ; brother to the earl of 
Shelburne. 


Devizes. John Garth; died, a new writ 
ordered, January 10, 1765.--James Sut- 
ton.--William Wilby ; died, a new writ 
ordered, April 29, 1765. The House 
having been mis-informed as to Mr. 
Wilby’s death, a messenger was imme- 
diately dispatched to stop the delivery 
of the writ until further orders. Mr. 
Wilby dying, a new writ was erdered, 
May 29, 1765.--Charles Garth. 

Chippenham. Edward Bayoton Rolt; 
surveyor-general of the ea of Corn- 
wall; created a baronet of Great Bri- 
tain, July 9, 1762.--Sir Samuel Flud- 
yer; lord mayor in 1762; died, a new 
writ ordered, January 22, 1768.--Sir 
Thomas Fludyer; brother of ‘the de- 
ceased member. 


Malmesbury. W. Conolly.--John Child, 
earl Tylney ; of Ireland; ranger of 
Epping forest in the county of Essex. 


Cricklade. Arnold Nesbitt; a merchant 
in London.--Thomas Gore. 


Great Bedwin. Thomas Cotes; vice- 
admiral! of the red, and an elder brother 
of the Trinity house; died, a new writ 
ordered, November 24, 1767.--Sir Tho- 
mas Fladyer; a merchant in Leadon. 
-- William Woodley; made steward of 
the three Chiltern Hundreds in the 
county of Buckingham; a new writ 
ordered, June 6, 1766.---- William 
Burke; under secretary to general 
Conway, one of his majegty’s principal 
secretaries of state. 

Luggershall, Thomas Whateley ; joint 
Secretary to the treasury.--John Pa- 
terson. 

Old Sarum. Thomas Pitt ; died, a new 
writ ordered, December 4, 1761.--Tho- 
mas Pitt; son of the deceased member ; 
made one of the commissioners of the 
admiralty ;:a new writ ordered, April 
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poet bt lord lieutenant and custus 
rotuloram of the county of Radnor. 


Wotton Basset. Thomas E, Cresswell.-- 
Henry St. John; brother to viscount 
Bolingbroke ; a major in the army, and 
oom of the bedchamber to the duke of 

ork. 


Marlborough. John lord Brudenell ; 
eldest son of the earl of Cardigan ; 
created lord Montagu of Boughton in 
the county of Northampton; a new 
writ ordered, May 3, 1762.--James 
Long; eldest son of sit Robert King, 
bart; succeeded his father in 1767.-- 


Robert Brudenell; 2d brother to the earl | - 


ef Cardigan; a groom of the bedcham- 
ber to the duke of York; has a com- 
pany in the foot guards, and aide-du- 
camp to the king. 


Woncesrersnine. John Ward; eldest son of 

lord Ward.-» William Dowdeswell. 
Worcester. John Walsh.--Henry Crabb 

' Boulton ; a director of the East India 


company. 
Droitwich.. Robert Harley.---Thomas 
_ Foley. : . | 
Eveshum. Sir J. Rashout.--Jobn Rusb- 


out; son of sir John Rushout, bart. 

Bewdley. Sir Edward Winnington; made 
storekeeper of the ordnance; a new 
writ ordered, December 20, 1762. 


Yorxsume. Edwin Lascelles.--Sir George 


Savile. 


York. Sir George Armitage.---Robert 
Lane; only son of George Fox Lane, 
(lord Bingley.) 

Kingston-upon-Hull. Lord Robert Man- 
nera; made colonel of a regiment of 
dragoons in 1765.--Sir George M. Me- 
tham ; made patent clerk of his majes- 
ty’s wardrobe; a new writ ordered, 

arch 7, 1766.--William Weddell. 


Knaresborough. Lord John Cavendish ; 
brother to the duke of Devonsbire ; 
made a commissioner of the treasury ; 
a new writ ordered, December 17,1765, 
he was re-elected.--Sir Henry Slings- 
by; died, a aew writ orderéd, January 
26, 1763.--Sir Anthony T. Abdy ; made 
one of his majesty’s counsellors at law; 
anew writ ordered, December 18, 1765, 
he was re-elected. 

Scarborough, William Osbaldeston ; died, 
a new writ ordered, November 11, 
1766.--F. W. Osbaldeston.--John Ma- 
jor; ana elder brother of the Trinity 
house; created a baronet in 1765. 


Rippon. William Aislabie.----William 
fewrence, - 


Richmond. William earl of Ancram; 


made steward of the threes Chiltern |. 
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Hundreds ia the county of Bucking- 
ham3 a new writ ordered, March 7, 
1763.--Thomas Dundas ; eldest son of 
sir Laurence Dundas.--Sir Ralph Mil- 
banke. 

Heydon. Sir Charles Saunders; made 
a eommissioner of the admiralty; a 
new writ ordered, December 17, 17653 
made first lord commissioner of the ad- 
miralty ; a new writ ordered, November 
11, 1766, he was re-elected.---Peter 
Dennis; created a baronet of Great 
Britam, 1767. . 

Borough-Bridge. Brice Fisher ; died, a 
hew writ ordered, June 1, 1767.--James 
West, jun. ; son of the member for St. 
Albans.--Sir Cecil Bishopp. 

Malton. John Mostyn; made a lieute- 
nant-general in 1759.--Henry Finch ; 
died, a new writ ordered, November 28, 
1761.--Savile Finch. 


Thirske, Thomas Frankland; succeeded 


bis brother as baronet in ; made 
vice-aumiral of the .--Henry Gren- 
ville; third brother to earl Temple ; 


ambassador at Constantinople ; made a 
commissioner of the customs; a new 
writ ordered, December 17, 1765.--- 
James Grenville ; son of the right hon. 
James Grenville. : 


Aldborough. Nathaniel Cholmley.--An- 
drew Wilkinsou; made storekeeper of 
the ordnance ; a new writ ordered, De- 
cember 17, 1765, he was re-elected. 


Beverley. Michael Newton.---George 
Forster Tuffnell. 


Northallerton. Edward Lascelles; bro- 
ther to Edwin and Daniel Lascelles. 
The barony of Harewood becoming ex- 
tinct on the death of Edwin ford Hare- . 
wood, lis majesty was pleased to revive 
the same title in the person of hia bro- 

ther Edward Laséelles, esq. June 1796, 
+-Daniel Lascelles. 


Pontefract. William viscount Galways 
made master of the atag hounds; a new 
writ ordered, December 17, 1765, he — 
was fe-elected.--William Ger. Hamil- 
ton ; made chancellor of the Exchequer 
in Ireland; a new writ ordered, April 
18, 1763, he was re-elected. 


CINQUE PORTS. 


Hastings. James Brudenell; brother to 
the earl of Cardigan, master of the rolls 
to his majesty.-- illiam Ashburnham : 
son of the bishop of Chichester. 


Dover. Sir J. Yorke ; fourth son of the 
earl of Hardwicke; colonel of a regi- 
ment of dragoons; ambassador extra- 
ordinary and plenipotentiary to the 
states-general.--Sir Edward Simpson ; 
died, a new writ ordered, January 10, 
1765,--Jehn marquis ef Lorn; eldest 
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son of the duke of Argyle; colonel of a 
regiment of dragoons, and a major-ge- 
neral ; made colonel of the ist or royal 
' regiment of foot, 1756; created baron 
Sundridge of Coomb Bank in the county 
of Surrey; a pew writ ordered, De- 
cember 16, 1766.--John Bindley. 
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Sandwich. George Hay; a commissioner . 
of the admiralty ; official principal of 
the arches court of Canterbury ; vicar- | 
general to the archbishop of Canterbury, 

or- 


and chanceller of the diocese of 
cester.--Henry viscount Conyngham. 


Hythe. William Glanville ; died, a new 
writ ordered,. November 18, 1766.-- 
William Amherst; brother to sir Jef- 
frey Amherst, K. B.; has a company 
in the foot guards, and aide-du-camp to 
_the rel jp George Sackville; third 
son of the duke of Dorset ; clerk of the 


council in Ireland, and keeper of the 


Phoenix park near Dublin; made one of 
the vice-treasurers of Ireland; anew writ 
ordered, December 18, 1765, he was 
re-elected ; changed his name to Ger- 
maine; February 16, 1770. 

New Romney. Sir Edward Deering.-- 
Thomas Knight, juo.--Richard Jack- 
son; one of the king’s counsellors at 
Jaw, and counsel to the board of trade 
and plantations. 

Rye. Phillips Gibbon ; died, a new writ 
ordered, March 15, 1762.--John Norris. 
---John Bentinck; a captain in the 
navy. 

Winchelsea. Thomas O. Hunter; made 
a commissioner of the treasury, a new 
writ ordered, April 18, 1763, he was re- 
elected.--Percy, earl of Thomond ; of 
Ireland ; brother to the earl of Egre- 
mont; made cofferer of his majesty’s 
household ; a new writ ordered, No- 
vember 28, 1761, he was elected’ for 
Minehead.---Thomas Sewell; made 
master of the rolls; a new writ ordered, 
January 10, 1765, he was re-elected. 

Seaford. W. Hall, viscount Gage; made 
paymaster of pensions ; a new writ or- 
dered, December 17, 1765, he was re- 
elected. On the dissolution of this par- 
liament he was created baron Gage of 
Firle in the county of Sussex; under 
secretary to lord George Germaine, one 
of his majesty’s principal secretaries of 
state.--James Peachy. 


WALES. 
AncLesey. Owen Merrick; custos rotulorum 
of this county. 
Beaumaris. Richard Pryce. 


Breconsuize. Thomas Morgan. 
Brecon. Thomas Morgan jun. ; made stew- 
ard of the manor of Old Shoreham in the 
county of Sussex; a new writ ordered, 
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November 17, 1763, he was elected for 
the county of Monmouth.---Charles 
Morgan ; second son of the member for 
the county; a lieutenant in the foot 

uards; made steward of the manor of 

ast Hendred in the county of Berks; 
a new writ ordered, April 29, 1769, he 
was elected for the county. 


Carpicansuire. John Pugh Pryce, 


Cardigan. Herbert Lloyd; created a 
baronet of Great Britain, April 15, 1763, 


CARMARTHENSHIRE. George Rice; lord liew 
tenant and custos rotulorum of this 
county ; a commissioner of trade and 
plantations, and chamberlain of the 
counties of Brecon, Radnor, and Gla- 

‘morgan, and also of the town and bo- 
rough of Brecon. 
Carmarthen. Ralph earl Verney ; of lre- 
land. 


CarNnaRvonsHireE. Thomas Wynn ; eldest son 
of sir John Wynn; lord lieutenant of 
this county ; made auditor of the land 
revenue for Wales; succeeded his [a- 
ther ‘as baronet in 1773, and in 1776 
was created lord Newborough in Ite- 
land. 

Carnarvon, Sir Joho Wynn; sorveyor- 
general of his majesty’s mines io 
Wales, and treasurer to Chelsea bhos- 
pital. 

Densicusuire. Sir Lynch Salusbury Cotton; 
receiver-general of the king’s quit reats 
in North Wales. 

Denbigh. Richard Myddelton ; lord liev- 
tenant and custos rotulorum of the 
county of Denbigh. 


Fuintsuire. Sir Roger Mostyn. 
Flint. Sir John Glynne. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE. Sir Edmund Thomas ; 
treasurer to the princess dowager of 
Wales ; made surveyor of his majesty’s 
woods, north and south of the river 
Trent; a new writ ordered, April 18, 
1763, he was re-elected; died, a new 
writ ordered, November 24, 1767-- 
Richard Turberville. 

Cardiff. Herbert Mackworth; died, 8 
new writ ordered, December 17, 1765. 
--Herbert Mackworth ; son of the de- 
ceased member. 

MERIONETHSHIRE. William Vaughan ; ‘lord 
lieutenant and custos rotulorum of this 
county and the county of Cardigan. 


Montcomerysuirg. Edward Kynaston. 
Montgomery. Richard Clive. 


PemBroxesnire. Sir John Phillips ; sworn of 
the privy council; died, a new writ 
ordered, January 10, 1765.--Sir Richard 
Phillips; son of the deceased member, 

ards lord Milford of Ireland. 


Pembroke. ‘Sir William Owen; lord 
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lieutenant and custos rotulorum of the 
county of Pembroke. 


Haverford West. William Edwardes. — 


RaDNorsHirE. James, marquis of Carnarven ; 
‘ae son of the duke of Chandos; a 
lord of the bedchamber to the king, and 
ranger of Enfield Chace. 


Radnor. Edward Lewis; ioformed the 
House that he did not mean to contest 
the matter of the double return ; the 
clerk of the crown was ordered to at- 
tend, and erase Mr. Edward Lewis’s 
name from it, November 28, 1761.-- 
Thomas Lewis. Double return, 


SCOTLAND. 
SHIRES OF 


Aberdeen. Lord Adam Gordon; pro- 
moted to the rank of colonel in the 
army ; in January 1769 made colonel 
of a regiment. 

Ayr. Archibald Montgomery ; only bro- 
“ther to the earl of Eglinvoune lieu 

. tenant-colonel commandant of a regi- 
ment of foot, and one of the equerries to 
the queen; made a colonel in the army 
in 3762; in 1767 made colonel of a 

- YFegiment of foot; in 1764 made gover- 
nor of the castie of Dumbarton ; in Oce- 
tober 1769 he succeeded as earl of Eg- 
lintoune. 


Argyle. Dugall Campbell; made stew- 
ard of the revels in Ireland ; a new writ 
ordered, December 16, 1763.--Lord 
William Campbell; second son of the 
duke of Argyle; a captain in the navy ; 
made governor of Nova Scotia; a new 
writ ordered, November 12, 1766.-- 
Robert Campbell. . | 


Banff, James, viscount Macduff. 


Berwick. James Pringle ; made steward | 


of the three Chiltern Hundreds in the 
county of Buckingham; a new writ 
‘ ordered, April 2, 1779. 

Bute and Caithness. James Stuart; hro- 

ther fo sir Robert Stuart, bart. lieute- 
‘Nant-colonel commandant of a regiment 
of foot; died, a new writ ordered, April 

_ 17, 1762.--Henry Wauchope. 

_ Clackmannan and Kinross. James Aber- 
Crombie. : 

Dumfries. Archibald Douglas ; colonel 
of a i at of dragoons, and a major- 
general. - 

Dunbarton. John Campbell; succeeded 
as duke of Argyle ; a new writ ordered, 
November 28, 1761.--Archibald Ed- 
Monstone. 

Edinburgh. Sir Alexander Gilmour. 


Elgin. James Grant; only son of the 
last member. 


 ~<Fife. Jantes St. Clair; made a general; | 


died, a new writ ordered, December 16, 
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1762.--James Wemyss; third son of 
the late earl of Wemyss; lieutenant of 
the navy. 


Forfar. William earl Panmure. 


Haddington. Andrew Fletcher ; auditor 
of the Exchequer in Scotland. 


Inverness. Simon Fraser; lieutenant-co- 
Jonel commandant of a highland regi- 
ment of foot; made a colonel in the 
army in 1762. . 

Kincardine. Sir James Carnegie; died, . 
a new writ ordered, May 1765.--Sir 

Alexander Ramsay. 


Kirkcudbright. John Ross Mackye ; 
made treasurer and paymaster of the 
ordnance; a new writ ordered, April 
18, 1763, he was re-elected. 


Lanark. Daniel Campbell. 
Linlithgow. Charles Hope Weir. 


Nairn.' Pryce Campbell; made a 
commissioner of the treasury ; a new 
writ ordered, November 11, 1766, he 
was re-elected. 


Orkney. Sir James Douglas; made a 
rear-admiral of the white. 


Peebles. Jobn Dickson; died, a new 
Adam Hay. 


Perth. Jobn Murray ; nephew and son- 
in-law to the duke of Athole ; succeeded 
his uncle as duke of Athole; a new 
writ ordered, February 17, 1764.--- 
David Greeme; secretary to the queen ; 
colonel of a regiment of foot, and a ma- 
jor-general ; made comptroller of the 
queen’s household. 


Renfrew. Patrick Crauford. 


Ross. James Stuart Mackenzie ; brother 
to the earl of Bute; made lord keeper 
of the privy seal of Scotland ; a new 

, writ ordered, April 18, 1763, he was re- 
elected; again appointed to the same 
office; a new writ ordered, November 
11, 1766, be was re-elected. 


Rorburgh, Walter Scott; made receiver 
and cashier of the excise in Scotland ; 
a new writ ordered, May 22, 1765.-- 
Gilbert Elliot ; eldest son of sir Gilbert 
Elliot, bart. of Minto; treasurer of the 
chamber ; before in this parliament for 
the county of Selkirk; made keeper of 
the signet for Scotland; a new writ 
ordered, January 16, 1767, he was re- 
elected ; succeeded his father as ba- 
ronet io April 1766. 

Selkirk. Gilbert Elliot; made treasurer 
of the chamber; a new writ ordered, 
June 2, 1762, he was re-elected ; made 
steward of the three Chiltern Hundreds 
in the county of Buckingham; a new 
writ ordered, May 22, 1765, he was re- 
chosen for the county of Roxburgh.-- 
John Pringle. 


 Burens or 
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Stirling. James Campbell; made gover- 
nor of the castle of Stirling; a new writ 
ordered, December 13, 1763, he was re- 
elected. 

Sutherland. Alexander 
brother to lord Reay 
Jonel in the arm 
regiment of foot 


Mackay ; second 
; a lieutenant-co- 
ys made colonel of a 


. Wigton. John Hamilton; made steward 
of the manor uf Old Shoreham in the 
county of Sussex; a new writ ordered, 
February 22, 1762.--James Murray. 

Edinburgh City. George Lind; made 
conservator of the privileges of the 
Scots nation in the Netherlands; anew 
writ ordered, February 19, 1762,--- 
James Coutts ; a banker in London. 


Kirkwall,§c. John Scot; has 
in the foot guards; in 176 
lonel of a regiment of foot. 


Inverness, §c. Sir Alexander Grant. 


Elgin, &c. Andrew Mitchell; made a 
knight of the bath. 


Aberdeen, $c. David Scott; died, a new 
writ ordered, December 10, 1766.-, Sir 
John Lindsay ; a captain in the navy, 


Forfur, $c. George Dempster; made 

_ Secretary to the order of the thistle; a 
new writ ordered, December 18, 1765, 
be was re-elected. 


Crail, §c. Sir Henry Erskine; made 
keeper of the private roads ; a new writ 
ordered, July 1, 1757, he was ‘Te- 
elected; in October 1760, he was re-. 
stored to his rank in the army, and made 
a major-general and colonel of a regi. 
ment of foot; in 1762 made a lieute- 
nant-general, and in 1765 colonel of the 
Ast or royal regiment of foot; made 
secretary to the order of the thistle; a 
new writ ordered, May 6, 1765, he was 
re-elected; died, a new writ ordered, 
December 17, 1765.--Sir John Anstru- 
ther; hereditary carver to his majesty 
in Scotland. 


Kirkaldy, &c. James Oswald. 


Inverkeithing, &c. Francis Holburne ; 
vice admiral of the red. 

Glasgow, &c. Lord Frederick Campbell 5 
second son of the duke of A les. 
made lord keeper of the privy seal for 
Scotland ; a new writ ordered, May 24, 
1765, he was re-elected. 

Selkirk, §c. John Lockhart Ross; a 
Captain in the navy. 


Haddington, &c. Sir Hew Dalrymple. 


Dumfries, &c. Thomas Miller ; lord ad- 
vocate for Scotland; made lord justice 
clerk fur Scotland 3 & Dew writ ordered, 
April 28, 1766.--James Montgomery ; 
lord advocate tor Scotland, 


& company 
2 made co- 
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Wigton, §c. Archibald Montoop ‘ 
browier to the earl of Egtintoune fa 
nant-culonel commandant of a regiment 
of Highlanders, and an uerry to the 
queen ; made bis election for the county 
of Ayr; a new writ ordered, January 
20, 1762.--Keith Stewart ; second soa 
ot’ the earl of Galloway; a captain in 
the navy; made steward Of the manor 
of Old Shoreham ; a new writ ordered, 
March 16, 1762.--John Hamilton, 


Ayr, &c. Lord Frederick Campbell ; 
third son te the duke of Argyle; made 
his election for the burghs of Dumber. 
ton, &c.; a new writ ordered, Novem 
ber 28, 1761.--Alexander Wedderburs ; 
a barrister at Jaw, and one of his ma- 
Jesty’s counsellors at law. 


Sixteen Pesrs or Scoteanp, 
Doke of Argyle, 
Marq. of Tweedale, (died in 1762; in his 
lace the Earl of Sutherland ; 
fe died in 1766, and the Duke 
of Athol was elected in his room) 
Earl of Rothes, (died in 1767 5 bo new 
election.) 
Morton, 
Eglingtoun, 
Moray, (died in 1767 ; in his stead 
the duke of Gordon.) 
Hyndford, Coe in 1767 ; ip his 
stead the Earl! of Strathmore.) 
bercorn, P : 
Loudoun, 
Breadalbane, 
Dunmore, 
March, 
Marchmont, 
ate, 


Viscount Stormont. 
Lord Cathcart. 

Sir John Cust chosen Speaker.] The 
Commons being returned to their House, 

The right hon. George Grenville, one 
of the burgesses for the borough and pa- 
rish of Buckingham, addressing himself to 
the Clerk, (who standing up, pointed to 
him, and then sat down,) shake to the 
effect following : 

Mr. D; 

We are now assembled together, in 
consequence of the directions received 
from his Majesty, and in pursuance of the 
ancient and undoubted right ef this 
House, to proceed ta the choice. of a 
Speaker, 

And, as the business of this day must 
necessarily renew our concern for the ab- 
sence of an honourable person, whom we 
no longer see amongst us, so I am confi- 
dent, that every gentleman who hears me, 
will join with pleasure in paying the just 
tribute of praise, and a aa to that 
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most worthy, and most respectable gentle- 
man, whose eminent virtues and abilities, 
whilst he presided in the Chair, ehtitled 
‘him to the most distinguished marks of 
the regard and affection of this House, 
applauded by the unanimous voice of his 
country, and confirmed by the royal ap- 
probation of the best of princes. 

Upon this occasion it hath been usual 
to point out the qualifications for the due 
discharge of that great office, which is the 
object of our present consideration ; and 
how can I do it more properly, or more 
effectually, than by recalling to your minds 
the character and behaviour of Mr. Onslow. 

There was in him, experience, know- 
ledge, authority, firmness, patience, and 
industry, dispatch without precipitation, 
vigour of mind supported by the most un- 
spotted integrity, and tempered by the 
most extensive benevolence and gentle- 
ness: equally free from the sordid love of 
money, and from the more dangerous lust 
of power; he was impartial to all, a con- 
stant encourager of rising merit, desirous 
to assist the most ignorant, and able to 
instruct the most knowing: such were the 
virtues, such were the talents, which he 
exerted, during a long and unexampled 
course of years, in this most honourable, 
but most difficult station; and he left it, 
hot too soon for his own glory and repu- 
tation, which were complete, too late I 
fear for his heath, worn out and broken in 
this painful service; but much too soon 
for the a good, and for the dignity 
of this House, to which he was so ardently 
devoted, and whose essential rights, upon 
all occasions, he most firmly maintained. 

Nor is this the lan e of flattery and 
exaggeration ; I geen or the truth of it 
to the witnesses of his conduct, to every 
gentleman who sat in any former parlia- 
ment ; I cannot therefore entertain a fear, 
that this genuine testimony of public gra- 
titude, and of private friendship, for both 
I feel most sensibly, offered to him in his 
absence and retirement, can never be as- 
cribed to any less worthy, or less honour- 
able inducement. 

And let not this recapitulation of his 
services be deemed foreign to the purpose 
of this day, as it must be the strongest in- 
citement to others, .to copy and to emu- 
late his example ; and thus shall the influ- 
ence of his virtues and public spirit, in 
some degree, supply his place, and still 
continue to promote what were ever most 
dear to him, the honour, welfare, and se- 
curity of the Commons of Great Britain. 


- Sir John Cust chosen Speaker. 
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In this situation, after so great a loss, 
it is incumbent upon us all to consider . 
what will be most conducive to the autho-: 
rity and credit of the Chair, upon which 
the dignity, order, and dispatch of this 
ae assembly do most immediately de- 

nd. 

Pad it is with this view, and with this 
view alone, free from every other consi- 
deration, that I shall beg leave to propose 
to the House a gentleman, who, I hope, 
will be found equal to the execution of 
this important trust; a gentleman of a very 
ancient and honourable family, of an af- 
fluent and independent fortune to support 
that high rank and station, of a fair and 
unblemished character to adorn it, free 
from prejudices of every sort, and of that 
known temper and moderation which are 
most likely to conciliate and to preserve 
to the Chair, that attention and respect 
which are indispensably necessary. 

To thislet me add, a gentleman of great 
experience, who hath sat many years in 
parliament, and, during that time, hath 
attended to the proceedings, and hath ap- 
plied himself to the business of the House 
with more than common assiduity. 

These and other qualifications have in- 
duced me, with the concurrence, and at 
the request, of many worthy members, to 
propose to you sir John Cust, whose pre- 
sence, both for his sake and my own, re- 
strains me from expatiating more fully 
upon this subject, as I feel it a more inge- 
nuous and becoming office to praise the 
absent than the present, and therefore I 
shall conclude with moving you, That sir 
John Cust do take the chair of this House, 


as Speaker. 


Then lord viscount Barrington, one of 
the burgesses for the borough of Ply- 
mouth, addressing himself likewise to the 
Clerk, (who standing up, pointed to him, 
and then sat down,) spake to the effect 
following : : 


Mr. Dyson; 

I have always great pleasure in concur- 
ring with my honourable friend; but it 
gives me particular satisfaction that I have 
the honour to second him at thig time, 
and on this occasion. I join with him in 
lamenting, most unaha? that the pre- 
sent parliament (peculiarly happy in many 
respects) will not have the advantage 
which many preceding parliaments have 
enjoyed, through the care and instruction 
of Mr. Onslow, who most deservedly ob- 
tained the unanimous approbation and ap» 
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lause of the several assemblies in which 
fre presided. Coming young to the Chair, 
called to it from an early opinion univer- 
sally conceived of his superior fitness and 
abilities for it, he equalled the most san- 
guine expectations of his warmest friends; 
and preserved inviolate to the last, during 
more than 30 years, the highest reputa- 
tion, to which a member of this House 
can aspire. Educated in the principles 
of liberty and of loyalty, (which, how- 
ever incompatible in other countries, 
should be ever inseparable in this) he 
never deviated from them. He saw and 
lamented the rage and violence of parties, 
without being infected by their contagion; 
and he has had the felicity of seeing them 
grow feeble in the last reign, and expire 
in this. py in the justice done by his 
country to the mature virtues of the late 
king, and the well founded confidence 
placed in the rising virtues of the present. 
No Speaker ever preserved. better the 
dignity of this House, or the decency re- 
quisite in its debates and proceedings : this 
he was enabled to do by the thorough 
knowledge he acquired of the constitution 
of parliament, and of the rules and orders 
of the House of Commons, If there are 
not raha us, numbers expert in this 
useful, and indeed necessary part of par- 
apes knowledge, it must not be im- 
puted to him ; for he was above the mean 
arts of those who wish to keep science to 
themselves, and he most readily imparted 
it to such as were desirous to attain it. 
Too few in this age have applied them- 
selves to what used to be the highest am- 
_ bition of an English gentleman, that of 
being a knowing parliament man; but 
some, much to their honour, have made 
use of their time and talents in that way, 
under the most kind, benevolent, and 
communicative instructor, that perhaps 
any age has produced, since the beginning 
of our constitution. Among these, none 
have taken more successful pains than the 
hon. gentleman just nam I will not 
attempt to bse what has been so justly 
said in his favour; for though it would 
give me great pleasure to express, in the 
most particular manner, my sense of his 
worth, and fitness for that Chair which 
Mr. Onslow filled with the most universal 
applause ; he is presef&, and I will re- 
member what pain his modesty might feel 
from such a repetition; as well as the jus- 
tice his merit would claim from me, in 
any place where his birth, fortune, princi- 
ples, knowledge, application, ability, and 
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integrity, were less known than in the 
House of Commons. 

I confess, Sir, that I should be very 
sorry to hear this honourable gentleman 
named for the Chair, if I thought there 
was a probability of any opposition to the 
motion made by my honourable friend, and 
now humbly seconded by me: modest 
worth should not be exposed to such a 
mortification ; but I have a reason of still 
higher import : God forbid that this par- 
liament should begin without unanimity. 
Difference in opinion this day would afford 
an unfavourable prospect of future divi- 
sion. The nation is now thoroughl 
united, and inclined to be so: It has felt 
the sad effects of disunion; it has tasted 
the happy fruits of unanimity, in a long 
series of prosperity both at home and 
abroad. National union can subsist no 
longer than parliamentary union conti- 
nues; and what less than a thorough 
union of good men, both within doors and 
without, can support with vigour and suc- 
cess this truly British national war, which 
the conduct of our enemies obliged us to 
begin, and still forces us to continue, till a 

e and honourable peace can be obtained 


The Earl of Egmont spoke next, but 
his speech is not preserved in the Journals. 


The House calling Sir John Cust to the 
Chair, he stood up in his place, and said: 


“ Mr. Dyson ; 

“‘ The House will, I hope, make some 
allowances for the confusion in which | 
rise, occasioned by the great, but unde- 
served honour which the noble lord, and 
very honourable gentleman over.the way, 
and the noble ised near me, have ome me, 
in esteeming me, in any degree, to 
that high sail jiportant ollice, which it is 
the business of this day to supply. After 
returning them my most sincere thanks 
for this instance of their good opinion of 
me, (partiality in my favour f should 
rather call it) I must intreat them to with- 
draw their motion, and look round this 
House, where are many gentlemen of 
great integrity, knowledge and experience; 
qualifications which have been so properly 
represented as essential to the c eal 
of that person who ought to preside in thi 
august assembly. 

‘¢ Sincerity of intention, and zeal for the 
service of my king and country, are the 
only merit to which I can lay any claim; 
how defective I am in other qualifications, 
must, I think, surely be known to those 
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with whom I had the honour to serve in 
former parliaments; but it is known to 
none more than to myself; various are 
the reasons wl.ich I could alledge for mak- 
ing this request : the dread of laying open 
to the public view my own inability for 
this office; nay, a certainty of making that 
conspicuous, which, in a private station, 
might pass unobserved, is of itself suffici- 
ent. But after what has been, with so 
much truth and justice, said of that great 
person, who filled that chair for thirty-four 
successive years; when I reflect upon his 
enmnent abilities, his extensive knowledge 
in the constitutional law of this country, 
his inimitable method of conducting the 
business of this House; but above all, his 
steadiness and vigour in supporting its 
rights and privileges, and in them the 
go and privileges of all the Commons 
of Great Britain; how greatly must I be 
alarmed at the difficulties which must at- 
tend any successor to him; I most sin- 
cerely concur with the noble lords, and 
very honourable gentleman, in lamenting 
that this excellent person has chosen to be 
no more amongst us; let not me, Sir, have 
80 particular a reason for lamenting his loss 
beyond any other member of this House. 
‘¢ These reasons, however powerful, are 
yet personal, and respect only myself: 
there are other of a far higher, and more 
mportant nature; the honour of this 
House,—its weight,—its authority,—its 
dignity. These cannot be supported, but 
by abilities much superior to mine ; nor 
can they suffer the least diminution with- 
out infinite prejudice to the whole nation, 
In its collective as well as representative 
capacity ; especially in the present ardu- 
ous conjuncture, when affairs of the high- 
est concernment to his Majesty and these 
gdoms, must necessarily come under 
the deliberation of this House. ‘That these 
may receive no detriment through my de- 
fects, I must beg leave to repeat my re- 
quest to the very honourable gentleman 
and noble lords, that they will permit me 
to do the duty of'a private member of par- 
ent in this place, and leave me in full 
Sei aia of the high honour ahene! con- 
| upon me, without a possibility of 
Hs turning to the disadvantage of this 
House, the public or myself.”” 


Phe House again calling sir John Cust 
to the Chair, he was taken out of his place 
Mr. Grenville, and lord Barrington, 
who led him from thence to the Chair, 
where, upon the first step, he said, 
(VOL. XV.y 0 - 
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«<I must once more desire gentlemen 
to reflect on what they have done, and I 
must intreat them to call one to this Chair 
mach better qualified for a.trust ofso high 
and important a nature. 

But the Members cried, * No, No.’ 

Whereupon he ascended the uppet step 
of the Charr, and standing there said, 

«© The commands of this House I shall 
ever receive with the utmost deference; 
and upon every future occasion, I shall 
esteem it the greatest glory of my life to 
obey them. I must return my humble 
acknowledgments to the House for this in- 
stance of their favourable sentiments of 
me: but hope they will give me leave to 
lay my imperfections before his Majesty, 
and desire his gracious permission, that 
the House may appomt another person, 
more worthy of the dignity of this Chair, 
and their own.’’ 7 

And thereupon he sat down im the 
Chair; and then the mace (which before 
lay under the table) was now laid upor 
the table. 

The House then adjourned to the 6th 
of November. 


The Speaker's Speech on being presented 
to the King and approved of. ] November 
6. His Majesty went again to the House 
of Peers; and having sent for the Com- ' 
mons, the Speaker-Elect addressed his Ma- 
jesty as follows ; 

«© Most Gracious Sovereign, 

« Your Majesty’s most dutitul and loyal 
subjects, the Commons of Great Britain 
in parliament assembled, have, in obedi- 
ence to your Majesty’s commands, and 
according to their ancient right, proceeded 
to the election of one of their members to 
be their Speaker, whom they now present 
to your Majesty: But, Sir, with the ut- 
most concern must I acquaint your Ma- 
jesty, that, out of so’ many amongst them 
eminently qualified for this important sta- 
tion, their choice has fallen upon me. 

«© Under the apprehensions of my mind, 
arising from a consciousness of my own 
inability to discharge as I ought so great a 
trust, I have this satisfaction, that I can 
now be an humble suitor to your Majesty, 
that you would give your faithful Com- 
mons an opportunity of rectifying this the 
only inadvertent step which they can ever 
take; and be graciously at to direct 
them to present some other to your Ma- 
jesty, whom they may not hereafter be’ 
sorry to have chosen, nor your Majesty to 
have approved. | 

[4B] 
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‘¢ I do not presume, Sir, to make this 
request to your Majesty on my own ac- 
eount: Itis for the sake of your Majesty’s 
service, the sake of your faithful Com- 
mons, and, what will ever be most dear to 
you, Sir, the interests of your whole peo- 
ple ; that those arduous and urgent affairs, 
which have induced. your Majesty to call 
this parliament, may receive no prejudice 
thraugh my defects, nor the zealous en- 
deavours of your faithful Commons, for 
the service of your Majesty and their 
country, be in any wise obstructed through 
this their partiality to me.” 


Then the Lord Chancellor receiving di- 
rections from his Majesty, said, 


*¢ Sir John Cust, 

‘IT am commanded by his Majesty to 
acquaint you, that although your own mo- 
desty may prompt you to decline so im- 
portant an office as that into which you 
are elected; yet he hath so good an opi- 
nion of your integrity, diligence, and suf- 
ficiency for executing the highest trust, 
that his Majesty is perfectly satisfied with 
the choice the House of Commons have 
made, and doth allow and confirm you to 
be their Speaker.” 


After which, Mr. Speaker said, 


‘‘It is my duty, Sir, tosubmit myself to 
your Majesty’s pleasure, and no longer to 
decline that service which your Majesty is 
graciously pleased to think me capable of 
undertaking. | 

‘¢ Permit me, Sir, with thy most dutiful 
acknowledgments to your Majesty for 
this mark of your royal grace and favour, 
to assure your Majesty of my utmost en- 
deavours faithfully to discharge this trust 
to the best of my small abilities ; and, if I 
fail not in uprightness of heart and zeal 
for your Majesty’s and the public service, 
I entirely rely upon your Majest ’s good- 
ness, to pardon all my failings arid inyolun 
tary errors; at least, that they may not be 
imputed to your faithful Commons. That 
they, Sir, may be the better enabled to 
perform their duty to your Majesty, and 
their country, I do, in thcir name, and on 
their behalf, by humble petition to your 
Majesty, lay claim to all their ancient rights 
and privileges: particularly, That their 
persons, their servants, and estates, may be 
tree from arrests, suits, and all molestation : 
that they may have liberty of speech, for 
the better management of their debates : 
access to your royal person, on all season- 
able occasions: and, that their proceed- 
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. name, and on the behalf of the 
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ings may receive from your Majesty the 
most fayourable interpretation.” 


The Lord Chancellor, receiving his Ma- 
jesty’s further commands, said, 


«¢ Mr. Speaker, : 

‘«¢ The King hath the greatest confidence 
in the duty and affection of this House of 
Commons, to his person and government, — 
and in the wisdom, temper, and prudence, 
which will accompany all their proceed- 
ings ; and his Majesty doth readily and 
willingly grant and allow to them all their 
privileges, in as full and ample a manner 
as tliey have at any time been granted and 
allowed by any of his royal predecessors. ~ 
As to that part of your request which per- 
sonally relates to yourself; that you may 
enter into this weighty office with proper 
confidence and satisfaction, I am com- 
manded by his Majesty to acquaint you, 
that he will make the most favourable con- 
struction of all your words and actions.” 


The Commons being returned to their 
House, Mr. Speaker reported, that the 
House had attended his Majesty in the 
House of Peers, where his Majesty was 
pleased to approve the choice they had 
made of him, to be their Speaker ; and to 
grant and allow to them, upon petition of 
claim, made by him to his Majesty, in the 
ouse of 
Commons, for that purpose, all their 
ancient rights and privileges in as ample 
and beneficial a manner, as ever they were 
enjoyed by any of their predecessors: 
particularly, that themselves, their ser- 
vants, and estates, should be free from ar- 
rests, and all other molestation: that they 
should enjoy freedom of speech in their 
debates ; and have liberty of access to his 
royal person, when occasion should re 
quire it. And then 


Mr. Speaker said ; 


‘¢ And now, I must beg leave to repeat 
my best acknowledgments to the House, 
for the undeserved honour, which they 
have thus conferred upon me. The best 
return in my power to make then, is to 
assure them of my earnest endeavours 
faithfully to discharge this trust ; at least 
they shall ever find in me a true zeal for 
their honour and service, uprightness of 
intention, unbiassed impartiality, and 8 
due respect to every member of the House. 
On these conditions, I may venture to 
ask, and have no doubt of obtaining, their 
pardon and indulgence for all involuntary 
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errors, and their aid and assistance in cor- 
recting those errors, 

«¢ The happy unanimity, which at pre- 
sent subsists throughout the kingdom, 
(and which I pray to God may continue) 
renders it unnecessary for me to caution 
them against those heats, and personal 
animosities, which have formerly been 
such an impediment to business, and such 
an interruption to debates. 

‘“¢ The weight and authority, with which 
my great predecessor constantly recom- 
mended a compliance with the rules and 
_orders of the House, make it equally un- 
necessary for me to add any thing on this 
subject. 

‘‘ But gentlemen will, I hope, excuse 
me, if I earnestly entreat them to take into 
their consideration the ill consequences of 
late hours : those, who have sat in former 
parliaments, must have seen, how, on the 
one hand, business of importance has been 
done hastily, and without due delibera- 
tion; and, on the other hand, business of 
as great moment put off from day to day, 
and at last totally neglected. These great 
inconveniences might be prevented, if 
gentlemen would turn their thoughts to 
some method of enforcing an earlier at- 
tendance.”’ 


After which Mr. Speaker put the House 
in mind, that the first thing to be done, 
was to take the Oaths, and make and sub- 
scribe the Declaration, and to take and 
subscribe the Oaths of Abjurationand Qua- 
lification, by law required. And there- 
upon Mr. Sneaker rst alone, standing 
upon the upper step of the Chair, took the 
said first-mentioned oaths, and made and 
subscribed the said Declaration, and took 
and subscribed the said Oath of Abjuration, 
and also delivered in to the clerk of the 
House an account of his qualification, and 
took and subscribed the Oath of Qualifica- 
tion. And after him several other mem- 
bers took the said first-mentioned Oaths, 
_ and made and subscribed the said Declara- 
tion, and took and subscribed the said Oath 
of Abjuration : and such of the said mem- 
bers, as are by law required to deliver in 
to the clerk of this House an account of 
their qualification, and to take and sub- 
scribe the Oath of Qualification, delivered 
in such account, and took and subscribed 
the said Oath accordingly. 


The King’s Speech on Cees the Ses- 
sion.) November6. His Majesty opened 
the Session with the following Speech : 
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‘¢ My Lords, and Gentlemen ; 

‘¢ At the opening of the first parliament, 
summoned and elected under my autho- 
rity, I with pleasure take notice of an 
event which has made me completely 
happy, and given universal joy to my 
loving subjects. My Marriage with a 
princess, eminently distinguished by eve 
virtue, and amiable endowment, whilst it 
affords me all possible domestic comfort, 
cannot but highly contribute to the happi- 
ness of my kingdoms; which has been, 
and always shall be, my first object in 
every action of my life.* 


* “The King, having, on the 8th of July, 
summoned a council extraordinary, declared 
bis determination to marry the princess Char- 
lotte of Mecklenburg Strelitz, a communication 
which was received with some surprize, as the 
King’s intention was a profound secret. The 
proper arrangements being made, lord Anson, 
first lord of the admiralty, conducted tbe prin- 
cess to England, where, after a dangerous and 
difficult passage, she arrived in safety. The 
ceremony of marriage was performed the same 
day, and soon after the coronation. 


The Hon. Horace Walpole to the Hon. Henry 
Seymour Conway.—Arlington-street, 
July 14, 1761. : 


‘‘The King’s marriage was kept the pro- 
foundest secret till last Wednesday, when the 
privy council was extraordinarily summoned 
and it was notified to them. Since that, the 
new queen's tnother is dead, and will delay it 
a few days ; but lord Harcourt is to sail on the 
27th, and the coronation will certainly be on 
the 22nd of September.”’ 


September 9, 1761. 

‘¢ The Queen is come: 1 have seen her, and 
have been presented to her. The yachts made 
the coast of Suffolk last Saturday, on Sunday 
entered the road of Harwich, and on Monday 
morning the princess landed. Yesterday at a 

uarter after three she arrived at St. James’s. 
to half an hour one heard of nothing but pro- 
clamations of her beauty: every body was 
content, every body pleased. At seven one 
went to court. The night was sultry. About 
ten the procession began to move towards the 
chapel, and at eleven they all came up into the 
drawing room. She looks very sensible, cheer- 
ful, and is remarkably genteel. Her tiara of 
diamonds was very pretty, her stomacher 
sumptuous ; her violet-velvet mantle and er- 
mine so heavy, that the spectators knew as 
much of her upper halfas the King himself. 
You will have no doubts of her sense by what 
I shall tell you. On the road they wanted ber 
tocurl her toupet: she said she thought it looked 
as well as that of any of the ladies sent to fetch . 
her; if the King bid her, she would wear a pe- 
riwig, otherwise she would remain as she was. 
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‘‘It has been my earnest wish, that 
this first period of my reign might be 
marked with another felicity, the restoring 
of the blessings of peace to my people, 
and putting an end to the calamities of 
war, under which so great a part of Europe 
suffers: but though overtures were made 
to me, and my good brother and ally the 
king of Prussia, by the several belligerent 
powers, in order to a general pacification, 
for which purpose a congress was ap- 
pointed, and propositions were made to 
me by France, for a particular peace with 
that crown, which were followed by an 
actual negociation; yet that congress hath 
not hitherto taken place, and the nego- 
ciation with France is entirely broken off.* 


‘When she caught the first glimpse of the palace, 
she grew frightened and turned pale; the 
duchess of Hamilton smiled—the princess said, 
s* My dear duchess, you may laugh, you have 
been married twice, but it is no joke to me.” 
Her lips trembled as the coach stopped, but sbe 
jumped out with spirit, and has done nothing 
but with good humour and cheerfulness, At 
first, when the bride-maids and the court were 
introduced to her, she said, ‘“* Mon Dieu, il y 
en a tant, ily en a tant!” She was pleased 
when she was to kiss the peeresses ; but lady 
Augusta was forced to take ber hand and give 
it to those that were to kiss it, which was pret- 
tily humble and good-natured. While they 


Waited for supper, she sat down, sang, and 


played. Her French is tolerable, she ex- 
changed much of. that and German, with the 
King, the Duke, aod the duke of York. To- 
day was a drawing room : every body was pre- 
. sented to her; but she spoke to nobody, as she 
could not know a soul. The King looked ve 
handsome, and talked to her continually with 
great good humour. It does not promise as if 
they two would be the two most unhappy per- 
sons in England.” Lord Orford’s Works, vol. 
_ §, p. 80. 


* < Mr. Pitt now saw, and felt the strength 
of the new King’s party. He did not, how- 
ever, resiga upon this check; because his 
grand object was Spain. His design was, by 
an early and vigorous exertion, to cripple that 
ake He did not suspect the House of 

ourbon to have so many friends in England 
as he afterwards found. The king of Spain 
had, at this time, an immense treasure at sea, 
coming from America. He was sensible the king 
of Spain would not declare himself until that 
jreasure had arrived. Mr. Pitt’s design was 
to intercept it, and bring itto England. He 
was confident of the hostife intentions of Spaia. 
The plan of union, which had been negociating 
between the courts of France and Spain all tbe 
summer at Paris, was now completed: and 
Mr. Pitt had been furnished with a copy of 
this treaty of alliance, which included al the 
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«¢ The sincerity of my disposition to ef- 
fectuate this good work, has been mani- 
fested in the progress of it: and I have 
the consolation to reflect, that the conti- 
nuance of the war, and the farther effusion 
of Christian blood, to which it was the de- 
sire of my heart to put a stop, cannot with 
justice be imputed to me. 

‘¢ Our military operations have been in 
no degree suspended or delayed ; and it 
has pleased God to grant us farther im- 

ortant successes, by the conquests of the 
islands of Belleisle and Dominica, and b 
the reduction of Pondicherry, which ha 
in a manner annihilated the French power 
in the East Indies. In other parts, where 
the enemies numbers were greatly supe- 
Cea eee nem 
branches of the House of Bourbon, and is com- 
monly called the Family Compact. He com- 
municated to the cabinet his resolution of attack- 
ing Spain. Lord Bute was the first person who 
opposed it; he called it rash and unadvisable. 
Lord Granville thought it precipitate, and de- 
sired time to consider of it. Lord Templesu 
ported Mr. Pitt, which be bad done uniformly 
from his coming into office. The duke of 
Newcastle was neuter. The Chancellor was 
absent.. Lord Temple and Mr. Pitt submitted 
to his Majesty their advice in writing, signed 
by themselves, to recall lord Bristol (the Bn- 
tish ambassador) from Madrid. This was on 
the 18th of September, 1761. 

‘* A few days afterwards a second cabinet 
was summoned upon the same subject. All 
the cabinet ministers were present. Mr. Put 
asserted that he did not ground his resolatioa 
of attacking Spain upon what the court of 
Spain bad said or might say, but upon what 
that court had actually done. The majority said 
they were not yet convinced of the necessity 
or poreey of his measure ; and the cabinet 
broke up without coming to any resolutica. 
Jn a few days more a third cabinet was sum- 
moned upon this subject. Mr. Pitt and lord 
Temple insisted upon the necessity of recalling 
lord Bristol. Every other member of the a- 
binet now declared against the measure ; apoe 
which Mr. Pitt and lord Temple took thex 
leaves. Lord Granville (the lord president) re- 
gretted that they were going to lose Mr. Pitt 
and his noble relation. He spoke highly of 
Mr. Pitt’s penetration and integrity, but oa 
this occasion he thought him mistaken, for the 
best accounts from age tang a verge 
Qpinion. His Majes ving rejected the 
writes advice of id Pitt and lord Temple, 
they resigned on the 5th of October, 1761.” 
Life of Lord Chatham. 


‘¢To the surprise ef all who were unac- 
quainted with his motives, Mr. Pitt pro 
in the cabinet to order lord Bristol to withdrew 
from Madrid ; and presented a bold and exteo- 
sive plan of operations against the trade, cole- 
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rior, their principal designs and projects 
have been generally disappointed, by a 
conduct which does the highest honour to 
the distinguished capacity of my general, 
prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, and by 
the valour of my troops. The a- 
nimity and ability of the king of Prussia 
have eminently appeared, in resisting such 


nies, and wealth of Spain. This proposition 
was delivered in writing, and signed by Mr. 
Pitt and lord Temple, as advice to the King. It 
was debated with great warmth at three seve- 
tal councils, called for the express purpose ; 
but the cabinet remaining unconvinced by the 
arguments adduced in favour of the plan, Mr. 
Pitt aod Lord Temple declared their resolution 
toresign. Mr. Pitt said, ‘“‘ be was called to 
the ministry by the voice of the people, te 
whom he considered himself as accountable for 
his conduct: and be would not remain ina 
situation which wade him responsible for mea- 
sures he was no longer allowed to guide.” 
Tu this intemperate and unwarrantable decla- 
ration, lord Granville, president of the council, 
replied, “I can hardly reyret the right ho- 
nourable gentleman’s deteriination to leave us, 
as he would otherwise have compelled us to 
Jeave him; but if he be resolved to assume the 
right of advising his Majesty, and directing 
the operations of the war, to what oaLiri are 
we called to this council? When he talks of 
being responsible to the people, he talks the 
fanguace of the Huuse of Commons, and for- 
gets, that at this board he is only responsible 
to the King. However, though he ma 

sibly bave convinced himself of bis intallibility, 
still it remains that we should be equally con- 
‘vinced, before we can resign our understand- 
ings to his direction, or join with bim in the 
measure he proposes.’’ 

‘‘ Mr. Pitt, in pursuance of his resolution, 
went to St. James's and resigned the seals, 
which the King received with ease and firm- 
ness, without requesting him to resume his 
office. His Majesty expressed concern at the 
Joss of'so able a minister; and to shew the fa- 
vourable sense he entertained of his services, 
made him a gracious aud unlimited offer of 
any rewards in the power of the crown to be- 
‘stow ; at the same time he avowed himself sa- 
tisfied with the opinion of the majority of the 
council, and declared he should have found 
-hiroself under the greatest difficulty had they 
concurred as fully in supporting as they had in 
reyecting the measure proposed. Mr. Pitt was 
sensibly touched with the grandeur and conde- 
scension ofthis proceeding: ‘ I confess, Sire,”’ 
he said, ‘* I had but too much reason to expect 


your Majesty’s displeasure. I did not come’ 


prepared for this exceeding yoodness—pardon 
me, Sire, it overpowers—it oppresses me.” 
“The next day arrangements were made 
for Mr. Pitt’s retreat from office. A pension 
ef 3,000/. a year for three lives was settled ov 
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numerous armies, and surmounting so 
great difficulties. 

‘¢ In this situation, I am gladto have an 
opportunity of receiving the truest infor- 
mation of the sense of my people, by a 
new choice of their representatives. I am 
fully persuaded you will agree with me in 
opinion, that the steady exertion of our 


him, and a title conferred on his lady and her 
issue. Lord Egremont was appointed his suc- 
cessor ;:and, shortly aierearde: the duke of 
Bedford lord privy seal.” Adolphus.—See 
also Annual Register, 1761, p. 44, and Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 1761, p. 546. 


Mr. Pitt stated the cause of his resigna- 
tion in the following Letter to the town-clerk 
of the city of London: 

‘© Dear Sir, 

‘‘ Finding, to my great surprise, that the 
cause and manner of my resigning the seals is 
grossly misrepresented in the city, as well 
as that the most gracious and spontaneous 
marks of his Majesty’s approbation of my 
services, which marks followed my resigna- 
tion, have been infamously traduced, as a 
bargain for my forsaking the public, I am 
uoder the necessity of declaring the truth of 
botb these facts in a manner which I am sure 
no gentleman will contradict: A difference of 
opinion with regard to measures te be taken 
against Spain; of the highest importance to 
the honour of the crown, and to the mest es- 
sential national interests, and this fowaded on 
what Spaia had already done, not on what that 
court may farther intend to do, was the cause 
of my resigaing the seals. Lord Temple and 
I submitted ia writing, and signed by us, our 
most bumble sentiments to his Majesty, which 
being over-ruled by the united opinion of all 
the rest of the King’s servants, I resigned the 
seals on Monday the 5th of this month, in or- 
der not te remain responsible for measures 
which I was no longer allowed to guide— 
Most gracious public marks of bis Majesty's 
approbation of my services fullowed my resig- 
nation. They are uomerited, and unsolicited ; 
and I shall ever be proud to have received them 
from the best of sovereigns. 

‘“ 1 will now only add, my dear Sir, that 
I have explained these matters only for 
the honour of trath, not ip amy view to 
court return of confidence frem any man, 
whe, with a credulity as weak as it is in- 
jurious, bas thought fit hastily to withdraw 
his good opinion from one who has served his 
couatry with fidelity and success; and who 
justly reveres the upright and candid judgmeat 
of’ it, little solicitous about the censures of the 
capricious and the upgenerous. Accept my 
sincerest acknowledgments for all your kind 
frieadsbip, and believe me ever with truth and 
esteem, my dear Sir, your faithful friend, 

‘¢ Hayes, Oct. 15, 1761. W. Pier.” 
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most vigorous efforts, in every part, where 
the enemy may still be attacked with ad- 
vantage, is the only means that can be 
productive of such a peace as may with 
reason be expected from our successes. 
It is, therefore, my fixed resolution, with 
your concurrence and support, to carry on 
the war in the most effectual manner, for 
the interest and advantage of my king- 
doms; and to maintain, to the utmost of 
my power, the good faith and honour of 
"my crown, by adhering firmly to the en- 
gagements entered into with my allies. In 
this I will persevere, until my enemies, 
moved by their own losses and distresses, 
and touched with the miseries of so man 
nations, shall yield to the equitable condi- 
tions of an honourable peace; in which 
case, as well as in the prosecution of the 
war, I do assure you, no consideration 
whatever shall make me depart from the 
true interests of these my kingdoms, and 
the honour and dignity of my crown. 

+* Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

‘“‘T am heartily sorry, that the necessity 
of large Supplies appears so clearly, from 
what has already been mentioned. The 
proper Estimates for the services of the 
ensuing year shall be laid before you ; and 
I desire you to grant me such supplies, as 
may enable me to prosecute the war with 
vigour, and as your own welfare and secu- 
rity, in the present critical conjuncture, 
require; that we may hap iv put the last 
hand to this great work. W atsoever you 
give, shall be duly and faithfully applied. 

‘‘T dare say, your affectionate regard 
for me and the Queen, makes you go before 
me in what I am next to mention; the 
making an adequate and honourable pro- 
vision for her support in case she should 
survive me. This is what, not only her 
royal dignity, but her own merit, calls for; 
and I earnestly recommend it to your con- 
sideration.. 

«© My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

«¢ T have such a confidence in the zeal 
and good affections of this parliament, that 
I think it quite superfluous to use any ex- 
hortations to excite you toa right conduct: 
I will only add, that there never was a si- 
tuation in which unanimity, firmness, and 
dispatch, were more necessary for the 
safety, honour, and true interest of Great 
Britain.’ 


The Lords? Address of Thanks.] His 
Majesty having retired, the Earl of North- 
umberland moved the following Address, 
which was agreed to: 
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‘¢ Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and tem- 
poral in parliament assembled, beg leave 
to return your Majesty our humble thanks 
for your most gracious Speech from the 
throne. 

‘‘It is impossible to approach your 
royal presence, at this time, without 
making our first offering to your Majesty 
of our most joyful congratulations on the 
auspicious occasion of your royal Nuptials: 
we want words to describe how warmly 
we are affected with an event so highly in- 
teresting to your Majesty and to all your 
faithful subjects; or to express our gra- 
titude to your Majesty, for giving us a 
Queen, who,w hilst she completes your 
happiness, promises, by every virtue and 
amiable accomplishment, the greatest ad- 
dition to that of your people. May hea- 
verr grant the longest duration to this fe- 
licity ! and may it be attended with a nv- 
merous progeny, to transmit the great ex- 
amples of their illustrious parents, and per- 
petuate the blessings of your reign to fu- 
ture ages. 

‘’We thankfully acknowledge your 
Majesty’s goodness, in communicating to 
us, that overtures had been made, by the 
several belligerent powers, in order to a 
general pacification ; and by France, fora 
particular peace between your Majesty and 
that crown; whereupon a negociation had 
followed, which is since entirely broke off. 
No other proof could be wanting to us, 
that the continuance of the war, and the 
effusion of Christian blood, cannot with 
any shadow of justice be imputed to your 
Majesty, besides the known generosity and 
benevolence of your own innate disposition. 

«Your royal wisdom has appeared in 
nothing more, than in not suffering your 
military operations to be suspended or de- 
layed. And we beg leave to congratulate 
your Majesty on the present ‘signal suc- 
cesses of your arms: besides the impor- 
tant conquests with which they have been 
blessed, your enemies have in other parts 
becn made once more to feel, that supe- 
rior numbers cannot avail them, against 
the superior capacity and conduct of your 
consummate general, prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, and the unshaken bravery of 
your officers and troops. We cannot see 
without admiration those repeated proofs 
of magnanimity and ability which your 
great ally the king of Prussia, though sur- 


rounded with so many difficulties, has 


given to the world. 
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‘Your Majesty’s sentiments cannot 
fail to have the greatest weight with us, 
because we are sure that they proceed upon 
wise principles, founded in the love of your 
people. It is, therefore, from conviction 
that we declare our humble concurrence in 
your opinion, that it is necessary steadily 
to exert our most vigorous efforts in every 
part where the enemy may still be attack- 
ed with advantage. 

** We beg your Majesty to accept the 
strongest and most affectionate assurances, 
that we will, with the greatest zeal and 
ardour, and at the hazard of every thing 
that is dear to us, stand by and support 
your Majesty, in prosecuting the war in 
the most effectual manner for the interest 
of your kingdoms, and in performing, to 
the utmost of your power, your engage- 
ments to your allies; nothing being more 
evident than that this is the only method 
to procure such equitable and honourable 
conditions of peace as may with reason be 
expected from our successes. 

‘‘ We should be greatly wanting to our- 
selves, as well as to your Majesty, if we 
did not testify our particular thanks for 
your paternal goodness, in having so ex- 
pressly declared, that, both in carrying on 
the war and in making peace, no consider- 
tion whatsoever shall make you depart 
from the true interests of these your king- 
doms and the honour of your crown. 

“ This resolution, so truly worthy of a 
British monarch, and so engaging to all 
your loyal subjects, calls for adequate re- 
turns on our part. Penetrated with the 
liveliest sense of your unbounded tender- 
ness and concern for our welfare, we do, 
from the bottom of our hearts, assure your 
Majesty, that we will, with the utmost 

uty and zeal, correspond to that confi- 
dence which yoar Majesty reposes in us ; 
being fully persuaded of the necessity of 
unanimity, firmness, and dispatch, in the 
present critical situation, and animated 
thereto by the gracious admonition of the 
best of kings,” 


The King’s Answer.] His Majesty re- 

turned this Answer : 
‘* My Lords, 

“I thank you for this very dutiful and 
loyal Address. The joy which you ex- 
press upon my Marriage, and your affec- 
Honate regard for the Queen, give me the 

ighest satisfaction. I make no doubt but 
your ready concurrence in my sentiments, 
and the becoming zeal which you have so 


unanimously declared for carrying on the |. 
1 


The Commons’ Address of Thanks. 
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war with vigour, will have a good effect 
both upon our friends and enemies, and» 
strengthen my hands to pursue such mea- 
sures as may be most conducive to the: 
true interests of my kingdoms,” 


Message of Congratulation from the 
Lords to the Queen.] The Lords also or-- 
dered, that a Message be sent from this 
House to the Queen, ‘“‘ Humbly to present 
to her Majesty our most sincere and joy- 
ful congratulations on the. auspicious oc- 
casion of her royal Nuptials ; and to assure 
her Majesty of the dutiful and cordial 
part which this House takes, in this com- . 
pletion of his Majesty’s happiness, the 
additional felicity which it brings to his 
kingdoms, and of our high satisfaction and - 
exultation in seeing so illustrious and ami- 
able a Queen amongst us.” 


returned this Answer: 
«¢ My Lords; | 
‘¢T return you my hearty thanks, for 
these most affectionate congratulations. 
Nothing will add more to my own happi- 
ness, than the having it in my power to 
contribute in the smallest degree to the 
welfare and prosperity of this great king- 
dom.” | 


The Queen’s Answer.] Her Majesty 


The Commons’ Address of Thanks.} 
November 13. The King’s Speech was 
taken into consideration, when the follow- 
ing Address, moved by lord Midleton, 
was agreed to: 

‘© Most Gracious Sovereign ; 

‘© We your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great 
Britain in parliament assembled, beg leave 
to return your Majesty the most humble 
and hearty thanks of this House, for your 
most gracious Speech from the throne. 

‘¢ Permit us, at the same time, to offer 
to your Majesty our warmest cohgratula- 
tions on the joyful and auspicious event 
of your royal Nuptials, with a Princess 
descended from an illustrious Protestant - 
line, distinguished by the most eminent 
graces and endowments, and worthy tobe 
the royal partner of your throne by pos- 
sessing every virtue that can adora it. 

We beg leave also to express our just 
sense of that affectionate regard, which 

our Majesty has shewn for your people 
y consulting, on this important and inte- 
resting ogcasion, as on every other, their 
happiness and that of their posterity. 
re we assure your Majesty, that with 
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hearts full of gratitude for this signal in- | troops, cannot but give the highest satis- 
stance of your royal attention to the wel- | faction to your faithful Commaons; and 


fare of your subjects, and thoroughly sen- 
sible of the exalted merit of your illustri- 
ous consort, your faithful Commons will 
not fail to make such honourable and 
ample provision, as may enable her to 
support her royal dignity with proper 
lustre, in case she shall survive your Ma- 
jesty; for the long continuance of whose 
life we shall never cease to offer up to 

Divine Providence our most ardent vows. 

‘¢ Allow ua, Sir, to return our sincere 
and humble thanks to your Majesty, for 
your tender concern for the prosperity of 
your people, in wishing to restore to them 
the blessings of peace; and to declare 
that we cannot too much admire that hu- 
manity, so becoming your royal breast, 
which, amidst the successes of your own 
kingdoms, feels for the calamities of other 
nations. 

“We are fully persuaded, that these 
beneficent dispositions, which induced 
your Majesty to consent to the appoint- 
ment of a congress for a general pacifica- 
tion, and to enter into a negociation. with 
France for a particular peace, could not 
have failed of the desired effect, if the 
enemy, influenced by the same motives, 
had shewn the same good intentions, and 
. would have complied with such conditions 
as were requisite for the accomplishment 
of that salutary work. | 

‘‘ We do most gratefully acknowledge 
your Majesty’s vigilance and firmness, in 
not suffering the hopes or expectations of 
peace to produce the least suspence or 
relaxation in the exertion of your arms ; 
and we congratulate your Majesty on 
those happy successes, which, under the 
good Providence of God, we must ascribe 
to the wisdom and vigour of your Majes- 
ty’s measures, to which we owe the re- 
duction of Dominica, the eonquest of 
Belleisle, achieved with so much reputa- 
tion to the British arms, and the destruc- 
tion of the enemy’s power in the East In- 
dies, by the acquisition of Pondicherry, 
their last remaining settlement of any 
strength in those countries. 

- “ The wise and able conduct of his 
serene thighness prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, whereby he hath successively 
defeated the projects of the enemy, and 
hath prevented their making that progress, 
which, from their superior numbers, they 
expected, together with that gracious ap- 
probation which your Majesty hath been 
pleased to express, of the valour of your 


they see, with just admiration, the 

proofs in every campaign, of that unshaken 
resolution, and of those astonishing efforts, 
which alone could have enabled your Ma- 
jesty’s great ally, the king of Prussia, to 
resist the numerous forces of his enemies. 

‘“* We beg leave to assure your Majesty 

of our entire concurrence and support in 
the most effectual prosecution of the war, 
for the interest and advantage of these 
kingdoms, and in maintaining, to the ut-_ 
most of our power, the good faith and 
honour of your Majesty’s crown, and the 
engagements entered into with your allies; 
and that we are truly sensible, that the 
constant care and attention of your Ma- 
jesty to pursue the most vigorous measures 
in every part, where any successful im- 
pression can still be made upon the ene- 
my, are the only means to attain that de- 
sirable object, an honourable and a lasting 
peace. 
“We receive, with the deepest grati- 
tude, that most endearing expression of 
your Majesty’s unbounded goodness and 
affection towards this your native country, 
in the solemn declaration which your Ma- 
jesty has been pleased to make, that, as 
well in the prosecution of the war as in 
the conclusion of the peace, no considera- 
tion whatever shall induce you to depart 
from the true interests of these your king- 
doms, and from the honour and dignity 
of your crown. 

“ Your Majesty may be assured, that 
your faithful Commons will cheerfully 
grant such supplies, as the nature and ex- 
tent of the several services shall be found 
to require; firmly relying on your Ma- 
jesty’s wisdom and justice, that they wilt 
be applied with the strictest economy, and 
in such a manner as may most effectualiy 
answer the great ends for which they shall 
be granted. 

‘We do with great truth assure your 
Majesty, that it is our most earnest desire, 
that this first parliament, convened by 
your royal authority, may, by their con- 
duct, give your Majesty a happy proof of 
the zeal, the loyalty, and the affection of 
your people. 

‘¢ Sensible of the difficult crisis in which 
we are assembled, we are determined to 
concur with the firmness and una- 
nimity, in whatever may contribute to the 
public welfare, may tend to defeat: the 
views and expectations of our enemies, and 
may convince the world, that there are no 
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difficulties which your Majesty’s wisdom 
and perseverance, with the assistance of 
your parliament, cannot surmount.” 


The King’s Answer.] His Majesty re- 

turned the following Answer : 
‘“¢ Gentlemen, 

«¢ I return you my hearty thanks for this 
very affectionate and dutiful Address. The 
early proofs of your most cordial attach- 
ment to me and to my family, upon the 
occasion of my Marriage ; and the parti- 
cular regard and attention which you ex- 
press for the Queen, in a matter that so 
nearly concerns her, cannot but give me 
the most sensible satisfaction. The assur- 
ances of your steady and vigorous support 
must add the greatest weight to my en- 
deavours for the public good, and will be 
the surest means of bringing the war, in 
which we are engaged, to such a conclu- 
sion, as is the constant object of my 
wishes, and will most effectually provide 
for the honour, happiness, and security of 
my kingdoms.” 


_ Message of Congratulation from the 
Commons to the Queen.] As soon as the 
Commons had agreed to the Address to 
the King, it was resolved, nem. con. * That 
a Message be sent to her Majesty, to con- 
gratulate her Majesty upon her royal 
nuptials ; to express the unfeigned jo 
and satisfaction which this House feels 
upon seeing the most ardent wishes of a 
faithful people, (anxious not qnly for the 
een and future welfare of these king- 
oms, but also for the immediate and do- 
mestic happiness of their excellent sove- 
reign ) so completely crowned by his Ma- 
jesty’s wise and happy choice of the royal 
ee of his throne ; and to assure her 
jesty of the most dutiful and zealous 
attachment of this House.”’ 


_ The Queen’s Answer.] To which Ad- 
dress her Majesty gave this Answer : 
‘¢ Gentlemen, 

‘¢]T return you my hearty thanks for 
your affectionate congratulations; and I 
assure you, the happiness and prosperity 
of this kingdom will ever be the darling 
objects of my life.’ 


The Queen’s Jointure Bill passes the 
Commons.] November 19. The Com- 
mons took into consideration that part of 
the King’s Speech. which related to a pro- 
vision for the Queen, and came to the fol- 
lowing Resolutions: “1. That a provision 

[ VOL. XV. ] 


The Queen’s Jointure Bill passed. 


and di 


-_ 
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be made for the Queen, in case she shall 

survive his Majesty, of 100,000/. per an- 

num, during her life, to support her royal. 
dignity, together with his Majest 8 pa- 

lace of Somerset-house, and the Lodge and 

lands at Richmond Old Park. 2. That 

his Majesty be enabled to charge the said 

100,000/. per annum, upon all or any part 

of such of the revenues, which, by an Act 

made in the last session of parliament, in- 

tituled, An Act for the support of his 

Majesty’s houshold, and of the honour 

ity of the crown of Great Britain, 

were directed to be, during his Majesty’s 

life, carried to, and made part of the ag- 

gregate fund, as shall be subsisting after 

his Majesty’s demise; and to charge all, 
or any part of the aggregate fund, as a 

collateral security for making good the 

said annuity.” 


A Bill pursuant to the above Resolu- 
tions was ordered to be brought in, which 
passed the Commons on the 26th, and was 
ordered to the Lords. 


The Speaker’s Speech.to the King on 
 Aaaaesna the Qucen’s Jointure Bill.] 

ecember 2. The King came to the 
House of Peers, though this was the only 
rai ready, and the Commons being sent 

or, - : 
_ Mr. Speaker, upon 
addressed himself to 
lows: 
*¢ Most Gracious Sovereign, . 

‘It has been the first care of your 
faithful Commons, to take into their con- 
sideration what your Majesty most affec- 
tionately recommended to them from the 
throne, namely, the enabling your Ma- 
jesty to make that provision for the Queen, 
in case she shall survive you, to which her 
royal dignity, and her own merit, give her 
the justest claim. ad 

¢* On such an occasion, I should ill dis- 
charge the trust which has-lately been re- 
posed in me by the Commons, and most 

ciously confirmed by your Majesty, if 
omitted to assure you, that they feel the 
warmest sentiments of gratitude to your 
Majesty, who have made their happiness, 
and that of their posterity, your principal 
object: of this your Majesty has given 
abundant proof, by your royal nuptials 
with a princess, whose illustrious ancestors 
were early assertors of the civil and reli- 
gious liberties of mankind; and, in conse- 
quence; closely attached to your sips ha 
amily ; a princess, whom, the most di 


[4c] 


prea ne this Bill, 
is Majesty as fol- 
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tinguished virtues, and amiable endow- 
ments, pointed out to your Majesty’s 
choice, and made the partner of the 
brightest crown in Europe. 

‘¢ IT cannot but esteem it a very singular 
honour and happiness to myself, that the 
first Bill, which, by command of the Com- 
mons, I present to your Majesty, is a Bill, 
in which they have, with the greatest 
zeal and unanimity, endeavoured to testify 
their duty to your Majesty and your royal 
consort ; and that it is no less acceptable 
to your Majesty than to your Commons, 
and all whom they represent. 

<< But, Sir, though they have passed it 
with the utmost expedition which their 
forms allow, yet it is matter of real satis- 
_ faction to them, that they can entertain 
_ the most pleasing and walitounded ore 
that it will be a long course of years before 
it can have any effect; and the domestic 
happiness of the Queen is so inseparably 
connected with the public interests of 
ou people, that, on the behalf of her 

ajesty, as well as of every. subject of 
your realm, your faithful Commons will 
never cease to implore the Almighty, that 
he will be pleased to distinguish this nation 
by his divine favour and protection, in 
prolonging your Majesty’s happy reign 
beyond an ordinary date; and that, if 
ever the provision of this Bill shall become 
effectual, it may be lamented only by their 
posterity. | ; 

“The Bill, Sir, which I have in m 
hand, is intituled, An Act for enabling his 
Majesty to make provision for supporting 
the royal dignity of the Queen, in case 
she shall survive his Majesty. -To which 
your Commons, with all humility, beseech 
your Majesty’s royal assent.”’ 

His Majesty then gave the royal assent 
to the Bill.* 


- Motion in the Commons for Papers re- 
lative to Spain.] December 11. Mr. 
Cooke moved, ‘“* That an humble Address 
be presented to his Majesty, that he will 
be graciously pleased to give directions, 
that there be laid before this House, co- 
pies of all Memorials delivered by. count 
de Fuentes to his Majesty’s ministers, re- 
lating to the demand of liberty te the Spa- 
nish nation to fish on the banks of. New- 
foundland ; and also copies of all Memo- 


* When the Bill received the royal assent, 
the Queen was in the House of Lords, and tes- 
tified her satisfaction and gratitude by a grace- 
ful obeisance to the King, 
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rials delivered by the said embassador of 
Spain to his Majesty’s ministers, relating 
to the destruction and evacuation of any 
establishments made by British subjects 
on.the coasts of Honduras, and relating to 
the right of cutting logwood there; and 
also copies of all Memorials delivered by 
count de Fuentes to his Majesty’s m- 
nisters, demanding restitution of the 
prizes taken during this war on the sub- 
jects of Spain, together with copies of the 
Answers given by the court of Great Bri- 
tain to the court of Spain on the three 
above demands.”” - 

Mr. Pitt supported this motion. He 
did not wish to have any part of his cone 
duct covered or concealed from the public. 
On the contrary, he wished to lay open 
and reveal both the motives and actions of 
every A ar of his administration. He press 
ed with honest zeal the laying before the 
House every paper relative to what he 
called a six years negociation with Spain, 
that the justice and candour of the crown 
of England on the one hand, and the chi- 
cauery; insolence, and perfidy of Spain, on 
the other, might be apparent. Much stress, 
he added, had been a without doors, on 
his refusing the memorial offered by M. 
Bussy, relative to the concerns of Spain. 
In refusing that memorial, he said, he had 
followed the precedent of the court of 
Spain, which had returned as inadmissible 
a memorial of the King of Great Britain. 
He thought it was of consequence to the 
House to know both the matter and the 
expressions of that memorial, ae it related 
to one of the three points in negociatioa. 

. But upon calling for the question, a ne 
gative was putuponthe motion. The de- 
bate being over, 

Mr. For eece up, and said, ae if 
any particular paper necessary to the vin- 
ication of ecreain persons was specifically 
moved for, it would be given.’ 

Mr. Pité treated this as a captions offer: 
he saw through its fallacy, and refused to 
accept it. What he earnestly wished for, 
was, all the papers relative to the six 
negociation, which having been refused, 
he said, The gentleman who made the 
offer, very well knew, that he (Mr. Pitt) 
could not mark out, nor call in a parlie- 
mentary way, for a specific paper, 
the contents of which he had been en- 
trusted before, by the King, under the seal 
of secrecy.* 


* « Motions to the same effect were made 
in the House of Lords after the recest- 
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The King’s Speech concerning a War 
- with Spain.) January 19, 1762. The 
King came to the House of Peers, and 
delivered the following Speech to both 
Houses : 

«© My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“TIT have so often assured you of my 
sincere disposition to put an end to the ca- 
lamities of war, and to restore the public 
tranquillity om solid and lasting founda- 
tions, that no impartial person, either at 
home or abroad, can suspect me of unne- 
cessarily kindling a new war in Europe. 


But it is with concern I acquaint you, that, | 


since your recess, I have found myself in- 
dispensably obliged to delare war against 
Spain. ‘The causes are set forth in my 
public declaration on this occasion; and 
therefore I shall not detain you with a re- 
petition of them. My own conduct since 
my accession to the throne, as well as that 
of the late king my royal grandfather, to- 
wards Spain, has been s0 full of good-will 
and friendship, so averse to the laying hold 
of several just grounds of complaint, whicl: 
might have been alleged, and so attentive 
to the advantages of the Catholic king and 
his family, that it was matter of the 
greatest surprize to me, to find that en- 
gagements had, in this conjuncture, been 
entered into between that crown and 
France, and a treaty made to unite all the 
branches of the House of Bourbon in the 
most ambitious and dangerous designs, 

inst the commerce and independency 
of the rest of Europe, and particularly of 
my kingdoms, 3 * 

‘¢ Whatever colours may be endea- 
voured to be put upon these injurious pro- 
ceedings of the court of Madrid, I have 
nothing to reproach myself with ; and 


lord Temple vindicated the conduct of him- 
self and Mr. Pitt iy resigning, and _ inti- 
mated that a knowledge of the existence of the 
Family Compact, was the foundation of their 
advice. Lord Bute positively asserting that 
there was no intelligence of such a fact, so con- 
stituted, at that time, as to be depended on; 
ehallenged him to preduce it, ‘and required to 
knew where it might be found, that he might 
Yequest the King to order it to be laid before 
the House. Lord Temple quitting his seat, 
said, he was not at liberty to publish that intel- 
ligence, but would refresh his lordship’s memo- 
ry in private. A short whispering tuok place 
between the two peers. It is averred, on the 
one hand, that lord Bute was perfectly satis- 
fied of the correctness of lord Temple's asser. 
tion; on the other, and with more appearance 
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though I have left nothing untried, that 
could have prevented this rupture, I have 
thought it necessary to prepare agains 
every event. : 

‘“‘ Itherefore rely on the Divine blessing, 
on the justice of my cause, the zealous 
and powerful assistance of my faithful sub- 
jects, and the concurrence of my allies, 
who must find themselves involved in the 
pernicious and extensive projects of my 
enemies. 

‘¢ I leave these considerations with you; 
full of the justest confidence, that the ho- 
nour of my crown, and the interests of 
my kingdoms, are safe in your hands.”’ 


The Lords’ Addressof Thanks thereon. ] 
His Majesty having retired, their lord- 
ships agreed upon the following Address: 

** Most Gracious Sovereign, ~ 

“We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, in parliament assembled, beg 
leave to return your Majesty our humble 
thanks, for your most gracious Speech from 
the throne. 

“« We have had so many proofs of your 
Majesty’s paternal love of your people, 
and of the goodness and true greatness 
which inspire your royal breast, that we 
are fully convinced of your Majesty’s sin- 
cere desire to put an end to the calamities 
of wars and that your Majesty has left no- 
thing untried, in order to avoid, if possible, 
the necessity of extending it: we cannot, 
therefore, but express the utmost surprise 
and indignation at the injurious and unpro- 
voked proceedings of the court of Spain, 
which have rendered ineffectual your Ma- 
joys salutary endeavours;. and particu- 

arly at the late engagements entered mto 
between that crown and France, so incon- 
sistent with their solemn and repeated 


of probability, that the result of their conversa- 
tion was not productive of such conviction. It 
naturally occurs on such an occasion to ask, 
why lord Temple did not justify himself in 
his place? Why he did not persevere in stating 
to the whole louse that he had the means 
of proving what he advanced, if lordBute would 
procure his Majesty’s dispensation from the 
effect of his oath ag privy counsellor? It is 
even averred, that the assertion which gave - 
rise to this extraordinary scene was often re- 
peated in the coarse of the debates on the pro- 
duction of papers; but never, in any manner, 
repelled by lord Temple. The papers were 
laid befere parliament and printed.’ Adol- 
phus. See also History. of the late Minority, 
p. $3; and Almon’s Biographical Anecdotes, 
vol. 2, p. 6. ; | 
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professions of amity, so contrary to the 
treaties actually subsisting between your 
Majesty and the Catholic king, and so 
prejudicial, not only to the true interest 
of these kingdoms, but also of the Spanish 
_ nation itself. | 

‘«¢ With hearts full of gratitude, we ac- 
knowledge your Majesty’s wisdom and vi- 
-gilance for the security of your people, in 
taking effectua] care, at the same time 
that the preventing of a rupture. was the 
great object of your Majesty’s attention, 
to be prepared, however, and ready for 
every event. 

«Animated with the warmest zeal for 
the defence of the honour of your Majes- 
ty’s crown, and the undoubted rights of 
your people, though free from any view 
of encroaching on those of other nations ; 
we have a lively sense of the dangers which 
threaten your Majesty’s kingdoms, as well 
as the commerce and independency of the 
rest of Europe, from the ambitious and 
extensive designs of the confederacy now 
formed between the several branches of 
the House of Bourbon: and we beseech 
your Majesty to accept the strongest and 
most affectionate assurances, that we will, 
with the utmost ardour, assist and support 
your Majesty in repelling and suppressing 
the pernicious effects, so greatly to be ap- 
prehended from this union; and that we 
will readily concur in such measures, as 
may enable your Majesty to prosecute the 
war with vigour, until just and honourable 
conditions of peace can be obtained.’ 


The King’s Answer.} His Majesty re- 
turned this Answer: 


«¢ My Lords, 
‘‘ T return you my hearty thanks for this 
Address. The affectionate assurances you 
ive me, of your support and assistance 
in the vigorous prosecution of this neces- 
sary war, are very agreeable to me ; and 


cannot fail of producing the most salutary 
effects.” 


Lhe Commons’ Address of Thanks there- 
on.] The Commons being returned to 
their House, the following Address, mov- 
ed by lord Nerth, was agreed to: 


“¢ Most gracious Sovereign, 

s* We your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
Joyal subjects, the Commons of Great Bri- 
tain, in parliament assembled, humbly beg 
Jeave to return your Majesty the Thanks 
of this House for your most gracious 
Speech from the throne; and for having 
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been pleased to communicate to this House 
the motives which have obliged your Ma- 
jesty to declare war against Spain ; a mea- 
sure which hath been rendered unavoid- 
able by the offensive conduct of that 
court ; the great armaments made in Spain, 
both by sea and land; and by the repeat- 
ed denials of those explanations ; and of 
that just satisfaction which your Majesty, 
for the security of your kingdoms, had 80 
much reason to demand. 

‘‘ We see, with the greatest concern, that 
influence which hath unhappily prevailed 
in the court of Spain; and which hath de- 
termined them no longer to disavow their 
hostile intentions, but to come to extremi- 
ties, contrary to the real interest of both 
nations. 

‘© We acknowledge, with the warmest 
sentiments of gratitude and duty, the 
many signal instances of your Majesty’s 
moderation, and your tender concern for 
your people, in your constant endeavours 
to prevent this rupture, if it had been pos- 
sible: and we beg leave to express our in- 
tire satisfaction at the preparations which 
your Majesty, in your royal wisdom, hath 
in the mean time directed to be made for 


that event. 

“Your Majesty may be assured, that, 
thoroughly sensible of the dangers with 
which the ambitious designs and union of 
the House of Bourbon threaten the com- 
merce and independency of these king- 
doms,.and the rest of Europe; your faith- 
ful Commons will, with the utmost firmness 
and vigour, steadily support your Majesty 
in the prosecution of ths just and neces- 
sary war, and in your unwearied endea- 
vours to procure for your people the bless- 
ing of asafe and honoarable peace.” 


The King’s Answer.] His Majesty 

returned this Answer : 
“© Gentlemen, 

‘I return you my hearty thanks for 
this seasonable and affectionate Address. 
The assurances contained in it give me the 
highest satisfaction; and your firmness 
and resolution to support me, will, I trust, 
enable me to defeat the ambitious designs 
of our enemies, and most effectually con- 
tribute to that salutary end which we de- 
sire.”’ 


PAPERS RELATIVE TO THE RUPTURE 
witH Spain.] January 29. The fol- 
lowing Papers relating to the Rupture 
with Spain, were laid, by his Majesty's 
command, before both Houses ; 
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\PAPERS RELATIVE TO THE RuPrruRE 
WITH SPAIN. 


' Rupture with Spain. 


Extract of a LETTER from Mr. Secre- 
tary Pitt, to the Earl of Bristol, dated 
Whitehal], 28 July, 1761. 


With regard to the strange idea of the 
prepares guaranty of Spain, mentioned in 

r. Stanley’s dispatches, as also with re- 
spect to the engagements with Spain, con- 
cerning our disputes with that crown, 
which the duc de Choiseul now avows to 
have been taken before the first overtures 
of France, for the particular peace with 
England, and which eonsequenty had 
been from that time as disingenuously sup- 
pressed, as they were in the moment in- 
solently produced; the King’s servants 
were unanimously of opinion utterly to re- 
ject the thought of suffering those dis- 
pie to be mixed in the negociation with 

rance; and submitted to his Majesty, 
that a peremptory declaration, to that ef- 
fect, should be made to M. de Bussy, giv 
ing that minister withal clearly to under- 
stand, that it would be considered here as 
offensive to the dignity of the King, that 
farther mention should be made of such an 
idea, and that it is likewise understood 
here, that France at no time has a right 
to meddle in such discussions between 
Great Britain and Spain. 

Iam now to acquaint your excellency, 
that M. de Bussy did not come to me till 
last Thursday morning, when, after deli- 
vering to me the same Memorial which 
Mr. Stanley had received from the duc de 
Choiseul, and transmitted to me, he also 
gave me two supplemental Memorials of 
& moet extraordinary nature, copies where- 
of I send your excellency inclosed, toge- 
ther with a copy of my letter to that mi- 
nister, returning the two said Memorials, 
88 totally inadmissible. 

With regard to the Memorial relative to 
the disputes between England and Spain, 
that piece will best speak its own enor- 
mity, and the extreme offensiveness of the 
matter which it contains; at the same 
time my letter, by order of the King, to 
M. de Bussy, sending back the said Me- 
morial, will sufficiently convey to your 
excellency the just sensations which such 
@ paper has excited here in the breast of 
every one to whom it was imparted. 

t is the King’s pleasure, therefore, that 
your excellency should immediately com- 
mMunicate to M. Wall the above-mentioned 

emorial, together with my letter to M. 

y returning the same; and in case 
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the Spanish minister shall avow that this 
strange piece has really been authorised 
by the court of Madrid, your excellency 
will remonstrate, with energy and firmness, 
the unexampled irregularity of such a pro. 
ceeding on the part of Spain, not onl 
still in amity with Great Britain, ( though 
discussions of difficulty unluckily engage 
the two courts) but whose intercourse has 
hitherto professed itself to be friendly, and 
whose declared aims have all along seem- 
ed to point to an amicable adjustment of 
the long subsisting disputes relating to the 
coasts of Honduras, &c. by some equitable 
regulation of the enjoyment of the privi- 
lege of cutting logwood by the subjects of 
Great Britain; you will farther express 
with the utmost seriousness to M. Wall, 
that nothing can equal the King’s surprise 
and regret at a transaction so unprece- 
dented, except his Majesty’s steady pur- 
pose, and immoveable determination, not 
to be diverted, by any considerations, from 
that even tenor of conduct towards Spain, 
which his just and constant care of his 
people dictates, and which his royal wis- 
on and magnanimity have hitherto pur- 
sued. | 

On the one hand then, his Majesty 
will by no means add facilities for the sa- 
tisfaction of that court, in consideration of 
any intimation, on the part of a hostile 
power, of union of councils, or of present 
or future conjunctions; nor, on the other 
hand, will his Majesty’s equity and mode- 
ration cease to dispose his royal mind to the 
same reasonable terms of accommodation 
with Spain, with regard to such objects, 
andin such manner, as the King, excited by 
inclination and determined by system, has, 
through the course of this negociation, in- 
variably declared himself ready to em- 
brace. : 

As to the three points mentioned in this 
Memorial ; first, concerning the restitution 
of prizes made against the flag ef Spain, 
or supposed to have been taken in viola- 
tion of the territory of that kingdom, it 
suffices to say, That the courts, here insti- 
tuted to take cognizance of all matters of 
such.a nature, are always open to the par- . 
ties who think fit to seek redress in due 
course of justice; and it is superfluous to 
observe, that the ministers of his most 
Christian majesty are not a tribunal to 
which Great Britain allows an appeal. 

Next, as to the stale and inadmissible 
pretensions of the Biscayans and Guispus- 
coans to fish at Newfoundland, on which 
important point your excellency is alrea- 
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dy so fully instructed, you will again on 
this occasion let M. Wall clearly under- 
stand, that this is a matter held sacred; 
and that no concession on the part of his 
Majesty, so destructive to this true and 
capital interest of Great Britain, will be 
yielded to Spain, however abetted and 
supported: and it is still hoped, that pru- 
dence as well as justice wil] induce that 
court no longer to expect, as the price of 
an union which it is at least as much her 
interest as ours to maintain inviolate, a 
sacrifice which can never be thought of. 

Thirdly, with regard to disputes rela- 
tive to the logwood coasts, the King will 
still receive with pleasure, agreeable to his 
Majesty’s repeated declarations to the 
court of Spain, any just overtures on the 

art of his Catholic majesty (provided they 

e not conveyed through the channel of 
France, by a intervention the hing 
will never treat of these disputes) tor ami- 
cably adjusting the same, and for remov- 
ing effectually every source of reasonable 
complaint or dispute on this head, by ter- 
minating to mutual satisfaction all things 
relating thereto by a candid and equitable 
reculation. 

After the above Memorial of France, 
and the intimation therein, little short of 
adeclaration of a war in reversion, and 
that not ata distance, held out zn terro- 
vem on the part of France and Spain, M. 
Wall cannot wonder that your excellency 
is ordered by his Majesty, as you hereby 
are, to desire again, in this conjuncture, a 
proper explanation with regard to the na- 
val armaments that have been so long pre- 
paring in the various ports of Spain; and 
his excellency cannot but himself’ be sen- 
sible how strongly the King is called upon, 
in the order of things, and from the indis- 
pensable motives of what he owes to his 
crown and people, to expect that the 
court of Madrid will come to some expli- 
cit and categorical eclaircissement with re- 
gard to the destination of her fleets, as 
well as with respect to her dispositions to 
maintain and cultivate friendship and good 
correspondence with Great Britain: and 
this measure is become the more highly 
necessary, as the emissaries and partizans 
of France here are not a little active 
in endeavouring to infuse, particularly 
Into people’s minds in the city, for pur- 
poses too obvious to mention, that a rup- 
ture with Spain, in conjunction with 
France, is approaching. 

Although in the course of this instruc- 
tion to your excellency, I could not, with 
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such an insolent memorial from France 
before me, but proceed on the supposition, 
that, insidious as that court is, she should 
not dare to commit in such a manner the 
name of his Catholic majesty, without 
being authorized thereto: I must not how- 
ever, conceal from your excellency, that 
itis thought possible here that the court of 
France, though not wholly unauthorised, 
may, with her usual artifice in negociation, 
have put much exaggeration into this 
matter; and in case, upon entering into 
remonstrance on this affair, you shall per- 
ceive a disposition in M. Wall to explain 
away and disavow the authorization of 
Spain to this offensive transaction of 
lrance, and to come to categorical and 
Satistactory declarations relative to the 
final intentions of Spain, your excellency 
will, with readiness and your usual address, 
adapt yourself to so desirable a circum- 
stance, and will open to the court of 
Madrid as handsome a retreat as may be, 
in case you perceive from the Spanish mi- 
nister that they sincerely wish to find one, 
and, to remove, by an effectual satisfaction, 
the unfavourable impressions which this 
memorial of the court of France has justly 
and unavoidably made on the mind of bis 
majesty. 


Memoria relating to Spain, delivered 
to Mr. Secretary Pitt by M. de Bussy, 
July 23rd, 1761. 


As it is essential, even as France and 
England desire it, that the projected 
treaty of peace should serve as a basis to 
a solid reconciliation between the two 
crowns which may not be disturbed by the 
interests of a third person, and the en- 
gagements which the one or the otter 
court may have taken prior to their re- 
conciliation, the king of Spain shall be i- 
vited to guaranty the treaty of future 
peace between the king and the King ot 
Great Britain. This guaranty will obviste 
present and future inconveniences with 
regard to the solidity of the peace. 

The king will not conceal from his Bn- 
tannic Majesty, that the ditterences of 
Spain with England alarm him; and make 
him fear, if they were not adjusted, a new 
war in Europe and in America. 
king of Spain has trusted to his Majesty 
the three points of dissention which sub- 
sist between his crown and the. British 
crown, which are,—First, the restituugp of 
some prizes made during the present war 
on his Catholic majesty’s flag, and tne 
satisfaction due for the violation of the 
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Spanish territory by the English navy. — 
Second, the pial: to the Spanish nation 
of the fishery on the bank of Newfound- 


land.—Third, the destruction of the Eng-. 


lish establishments formed on the Spanish 
territory in the bay of Honduras. 

These three articles may easily be ad- 
justed according to the justice of the two 
sovereigns: and the king earnestly wishes 
that some medium may be found, which 
may content the Spanish and English na- 
tions on these two points; but he cannot 
conceal from England. the danger which 
he sees, and of which he shall be obliged 
to partake, if these objects, which appear 
sensibly to affect his Catholic majesty, 
should end in war. Therefore his ma- 
jesty thinks it a primary consideration, for, 
the advantage and the solidity of the peace, 
that, at the same time that this desirable 
blessing shall be concluded between 
France and England, his Britannic Majes- 
ty may terminate his differences with Spain, 
and may consent that his Catholic majesty 
shall be invited to guaranty the treaty 
which is to reconcile, God grant for ever, 
the king and the King of England. 

As to the rest, his majesty does not 
trust his fears in this respect to the court 
of London, but with the most upright and 
the most frank intentions to prevent cvery 
thing which may disturb, for the future, 
the union of the French and English na- 
tions; and he desires his Britannic Majesa- 
ty, whom he supposes animated with the 
same desire, to acquaint him naturally 
with his opinion on so essential an object. 


Letrer from Mr. Secretary Pitt to M. 
de Bussy. 


Whitehall, July 24, 1761. 
Sir; having explained myself, in our 
conversation of yesterday, on certain en-: 
gagements of France with Spain, con- 
Cerning the discussions between this last 
Crown and Great Britain, the which your 
Court did not, till this moment, announce 
to us had been taken before their first 
a Sea were made here for the particu- 
T peace of the two crowns; und as you 
desired, for the greater exactness, to take 
a note of what passed between us on so 
weighty a subject, I renew to you, Sir, by 
order of the king, word for word, the same 
ion which I made to you yester- 
day ; and apprizing you again of the king’s 
Most sincere sentiments of friendship and 
real consideration towards his Catholic 
rae ed in every thing that is reasonable 
and just, I am again most plainly to de- 
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clare to you, in the name of his Majesty» 
that he will not suffer the disputes with 
Spain to be mixed in any shape whatso~ 
ever with the negociation of the peace of 
the two crowns; to which I am to add, 
that it will be even considered as offensive 
to the dignity of the king, and not compa. 
tible with the good faith of the negocia- 
tion, to make further mention of such an 
idea. 

Moreover, it is not understood that 
France has, at any time, a right to interes 
meddle in like discussions between Great 
Britain and Spain. 

Such just and indispensible considera- 
tions have determined the King to order 
me to send you back the inclosed memo- 
og concerning Spain, as totally inadmis- 
sible. 

I also send you back, Sir, as totally in- 
admissible, the memorial relating to the 
king of Prussia, as affecting the honour of 
Great Britain, and the unshaken fidelity 
with which his majesty will fulfil his en- 
gagements with his allies. I have the 
honour to be, &c. W. Pitt. 


Extract of a Lerter from the Earl of 
Bristol to Mr. Secretary Ditt, dated 
Segovia, August 31,1761. Received. 
September 11th. 


I must now acknowledge the receipt of 
a copy of your letter of the 24th of July to 
M. de Bussy, together with copies of two 
memorials presented by that minister, both 
of which performances you returned back 
as totally inadmissible. 

A few hours after the messenger Ardouin 
arrived at Segovia, I went to St. Ildephon-. 
so, where I had passed a considerable 
time with gen. Wall ; and as I have had. 
four other conferences with his eéxcel- 
lency since the first, I will set down, © 
with the utmost precision in my power, 
all that has passed between us. 7 

It was unnecessary for me to communi- 
cate what related to the negociations for 
peace with the court of Versailles, as the 
marquis Grimaldi bed transmitted copies 
of that whole transaction; however, from 
my shewing a readiness to give that mark 
of his Majesty’s confidence in the Spanish 
ministry, M: Wall told me, the Catholic 
king was truly sensible of his Majesty’s 
great attention towards Spain, and was 
convinced the distance of England from 
hence occasioned this court’s not receiving 
the earliest information from us of what 
was in agitation. 

I then delivered to M. Wall the copy. 
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of the memorial relating to Spain, desiring 
him to read it over, and to acquaint me 
whether it was word for word such as had 
been authorized from hence ; on returning 
it to me, his excellency said it was verba- 
tim what had been sent by order of the 
Catholic king to Versailles; whereupon I 
read your letter to M. de Bussy in which 
the memorial was returned, saying, it was 
impossible for me to give a stronger idea 
of the impression that irregular proceed- 
ing had made in England, than by com- 
municating to this court the manner in 
which such an unexampled overture had 
been received, looked into, and sent back, 
by the King’s command. - 

Nothing has been omitted, on my part, 
to shew what an unparalleled proceeding 
this was from a king, not only in amity 
with Great Britain, but whose professions 
(notwithstanding the difficult discussions 
which had so long and so unhappily sub- 
sisted between the two crowns) had been 
uniformly calculated to convince my court, 
the only aim of that of Madrid was amicably 
to adjust our differences concerning the 
logwood coasts. 

With relation to the idea of the pro- 
posed guaranty of Spain, I desired to know 
of M. Wall, wherefore a power that had no 
share in the war was to be invited to gua- 
rantee the future peace? And I entered 
very minutely into the engagements taken 
by Spain with France in regard to our dis- 
putes with the Catholic king; when I 
could not help oe dar the truest re- 
- gtet to find, not only of how long standing 
those engagements were, from the duke 
of Choiseul’s own confession, but also to 
perceive, they had been so industriously 
concealed during such a space of time, and 


to find them now produced in so insolent.a. 


_ manner by our enemies, because (for views 
too obvious to be mentioned) the French 
ministry looked upon that period as the 
most critical moment; yet 1 persuaded 
myself the proper reception this transac- 
tion had met with at home would clear u 
all M. de Choiseul’s doubts, and blast all 
his expectations, since he could not fail 
. being at present convinced, no menaces 
of a union of councils, nor any threats 
intimating little less than the reversionary 
declaration of war from Spain and France 
(perhaps not far off) could shake, much 
less intimidate or force, England to permit 
her Spanish disputes either to be blended 
with our present negociation with the 
court of Versailles, or to suffer France 
upon any occasion to meddle in our dis- 
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cussions with his Catholic majesty; and 
moreover, M. Bussy had been acquainted 
in the most explicit terms, that it would 
hereafter be considered as offensive to the 
King’s dignity, if any further mention was 
made of such ideas: this I informed M. 
Wall was the energetic language that had 
been held to the French minister at Lon- 
don ; and that my orders were, to remon- 
strate with his excellency on the unprece- 
dented conduct of Spain in conveying, at 
such a conjuncture, through such a chan- 
nel, and in such terms, her sentiments to 
Great Britain. But I was commanded, 
whilst I expressed his Majesty’s surprise 
at so unheard-of a transaction, equally to 
make known the King’s regret to find the 
court of Madrid had taken such a step; 
yet his eminent virtues would not permit 
even these considerations, or these mo- 
tives, in any way to divert his unalterable 
resolution of adhering to the steady pur- 
poe and uniform es his royal wisdom 
ad hitherto observed towards Spain. 

I repeatedly enforced how strong m 
instructions were, to convince this court it 
was not to be expected or imagined, that 
the intimations of a hostile prince, or any 
insinuations of a combimation of forces or 
union of interests between Spain and 
France, would in the least facilitate the 
satisfaction which was asked from hence 
in relation to our differences in America. 
But the same magnanimity that dictated 
to the King these sentiments, prescribed 
also to his Majesty’s equity the following 
determination, which wa: the constant 
language I had invariably held by my 
sovereign’s commands, of his royal inten- 
tion, being ever and alike disposed to come 
to any reasonable terms of accommodation 
with Spain, finally to adjust our long sub- 
sisting differences. 

~ With regard to the three points con- 
tained in the Memorial presented as the 
Spanish grievances, after dwelling upon 
the exact and unimpeached justice of the 
English courts of judicature, I observed, it 
was the fault of the parties who thought 
themselves aggrieved, if they did not seek 
redress in that due course which was ever 
open for them to pursue, since there were 
the regular courts established to enquire 
into all matters of that nature, and 

who were not satisfied with the decrees 
issued from thence, had always recourse 
to the Lords of Appeals; but that it must 
be owned, it gave no favourable opinion 
of a cause about which the clients. only 
clamoured, without seeking to have it de- 
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cided in the proper forms of law: and it 
was superfluous to add, how many in- 
stances might be met with to ascertain this 
assertion ; therefore the first article might 
be looked upon only in order to swell the 
appearance of grievances : and in all lights, 
the French ministers would never be au- 
thorized by us to take cognizance of what 
ued solely to be decided by English tribu- 
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As to the second article, containing the 
claim so often set up by the Biscayans and 
Guipuscoans, to fish at Newfoundland, and 
as often denied by England, I had, in the 
clearest terms could make use of, 
shewed, that the first discovery of that 
island was made at the expences and by 
the command of Henry 7, and I had like- 
wise demonstrated the uninterrupted pos- 
session of it, from that time to the present 
date, to have belonged to the Bn lish, 
from their being constantly settled there, 
whilst the Spaniards never had any esta- 
b.ishments in those parts ; therefore it was 
absolutely impossible for Great Britain to 
make the least concession in so clear a 
right, and it was hoped Spain would no 
longer expect, as the price of our union, 
@ sacrifice which could never be granted 
by the court of London. 

Lastly, concerning the disputes about 
the coast of Honduras, I could add no- 
thing to the repeated declarations I had 
made in the King’s name, of the satisfac- 
tion with which his Majesty would receive 
any just overture from Spain (upon con- 
dition that France was not to be the chan- 
nel of that conveyance) for terminating 
amicably, and to mutual satisfaction, 
every reasonable complaint on this matter, 
by proposing some equitable regulation 
for securing to us the long enjoyed privi- 
lege of cutting logwood (an indulgence 
confirmed by treaty, and of course autho- 
rized in the most sacred manner) nor 
could I give stronger assurances than the 
past, of his Majesty’s steady purpose to 
cause all establishments on the logwood 
coasts, contrary to the territorial jurisdic- 
tion of Spain, to be removed. 

After aving one through these several 
points, gen. all, as he had done upon a 
former occasion, desired me to put into 
writing the principal heads of my dis- 
' course, promising me to make a proper 
use of them at the Despachos, for his in- 
correct memory rendered such notes abso- 
lutely necessary for him: I readily com- 
plied with his. excellency’s request, as I 
was certain by that method the Catholic 
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king would be exactly informed of what I 
meant to have conveyed to his knowledge. 
The inclosed paper marked A is the copy 
of what I wrote down and gave to the: 
Spanish minister. 

I proceeded by saying, although a pre- 
cipitated step could not be entirely reco- 
vered, yet it might be remedied; for, 
without any formal retractation, the ex- 
pressing some concern for what had not 

een considered in all its consequences, 
might soften, and even wipe off, any im- 
pressions, however unfavourable, that 
might, nay, must have been made on the 
mind of his Majesty by this Memorial 
from the court of France. 

As I thought I perceived a disposition 
in M. Wall, in some measure, to disavow 
the offensiveness of this step, J did not 
lose the opportunity of suggesting eve 
eee and offering to his excellency a 

inds of handles to explain away what had 
so unavoidably given disgust in England ; 
and I endeavoured, in pursuance of what 
you so much recommended to me, to | 
adapt myself to those circumstances which 
were of a nature te furnish this court with 
the best retreat imaginable. 

I have here related, without interrup- 
tion, what has been alledged by me, and 
have set down all the arguments I made 
use of; therefore I will now proceed to 
give an account of what was insisted on by 
gen. Wall, in support of his own reason- 
ings, or advanced by his excellency in 
contradiction to mine. 

The Spanish minister began by ac- 
quainting me, that M. Grimaldi had con- 
veyed to him all that had passed, either 
in writing or discourse, between yourself, 
Sir, and M. de Bussy, as well as the lan- 
guage Mr. Stanley had held with the duke 
of Choiseul on the memorial relating to 
Spain. His excellency told me, the most 
Christian king having early intimated his 
desire here, that his Catholic majesty 
should guarantee the intended peace be- 
tween the courts of London and Versailles ; 
in order to render that- peace more perma- 
nent, the king of Spain had thought proper 
to agree to that proposal’s being made by 
France to England, as.well as to consent 
to France’s express offer of endeavouring 
to accommodate the disputes subsisting 
between England and Spain, at the same 
time she was trying to put an end to a war 
which had lasted so long between the Bri- 
tish and French crowns: but he affirmed 
to me, that the intention of the court of 
Madrid in assenting to that proposal, was 

[4D] 
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totally void of any design to retard the 
peace, and rate free from the least 
intention of giving offence to his Majesty, 
though it appeared that step had been 
oductive of different effects ; that, as to 
ngland’s declaring, she never would add 
facilities towards accommodating her dif- 
ferences with another sovereign, in consi- 
deration of any intimation from a power 
at war, or the threatenings of an enemy, 
the Catholic king could not but applaud 
those sentiments in his Majesty, which he 
felt so strongly within himself; adding, it 
was certain the court of London was at 
liberty to reject any proposals coming from 
the French ministry, yet that could not in 
any way influence the king of Spain’s 
communicating whatever measures he 
thought conducive to his interests, to the 
most Christian king, his Catholic ma- 
jesty’s friend, ally, and near relation. 

M. Wall pursued his discourse, by ac- 
quainting me with France’s having spon- 
taneously offered to the Catholic king, (in 
case the disputes of Great Britain and 
Spain should, at any time hereafter, occa- 
-sion a rupture between our two courts) to 
unite her forces with those of Spain, to 
prevent the English encroachments in 
America upon his Catholic majesty’s ter- 
ritory: an offer which the Spanish mo- 
narch had received with that cordiality 
which was due to a friend, who was deter- 
mined even to involve herself in a fresh 
war, in order to defend Spain. 

General Wall then asked me, whether 
it was possible to be imagined in England, 
the Catholic king was seeking to provoke 
us; especially at a time that the court of 
London was in the most flourishing and 
most exalted situation it had ever known, 
occasioned by the greatest series of pros- 
perities that any single nation had ever 
met with; and he assured me, the Catho- 
lic king, both before and at present, es- 
teemed as well as valued the frequent pro- 
fessions I had made, by command from 
my court, of his Majesty’s desire to adjust 
our mutual differences amicably ; but he 
perceived, the terms on which those dis- 
putes were sought to be accommodated, 
occasioned the difficulty. The Catholic 
king, he said, did not think England would 
look upon the French ministers as a tri- 
bunal to which the court of London would 
make an appeal, nor meant it as such, 
when the first article of grievances was 
conveyed through that channel. As to 
the second, the claim of the Guipuscoans 
and Biscayans to fish for bacallao; it was 
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what Spain had always insisted upon, and 
never had receded from by any treaty. 
And lastly, concerning England’s evacuit- 
ing all the usurped settlements on the log. 
wood coasts, it had never been offered, 
but upon such conditions as were incon- 
sistent with the dignity of the Spanish 
crown to accept of; since the court of 
London would only consent, that, previous 
to her sending orders to those unjust set- 
tlers to remove, and to cause the fortifica- 
tions to be demolished, the Catholic king 
should be compelled to make knows to 
the English, in what manner the logwood 
was to be assured tothe King’s subjects, 
notwithstanding the Spanish monarch had 
repeatedly given his royal word, a method 
should be found out for that purpose; and 
that, till it was adjusted in what manner 
Great Britain should enjoy that privilege, 
the English cutters of ogwood should 
continue, without interruption or molesta- 
tion of any kind, to carry on their con- 
merce upon the footing they at present 
exercise it. His Catholic majesty only 
asking, that, for his own royal decorum, 
the usurped establishments should be r- 
linquished by the English, to prove that 
good faith we piqued ourselves upon, 
and to convince Spain, we did not main- 
tain those forcible possessions, as pledges, 
which sooner or later we imagined would 
compel the court of Madrid to grant us 
our own terms, and in the mean time to 
increase (which the British subjects did 
daily) the encroachments upon the coasts 
of Honduras. | 

This, Sir, to the best of my _ recollec- 
tion, is what has been advanced or replied 
by general Wall at our different inter- 
views. Yet, for greater accuracy, and & 
fuller explanation of the sentiments of his 
excellency, I desire leave to refer you to 
the enclosed Spanish paper marked B, 
with the translation distinguished by the 
letter C, which includes the substance of 
what the Secretary of State first spoke 
from, then read to me, and afterwards 
gave into my hands; consenting to let me 
send it to England, not as a memorial, but 
to be considered in the same light with 
that paper which I had agreed to give his 
axcellency. containing some notes, to ena- 
ble him to represent to his royal master, 
with candour, what I had been ordered to 
lay a stress upon; and this was delivered 
to me with the same view ; a proof where- 
of was, that there was no date to either 
of our writings, no signature, por any title 
prefixed. 
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At my first conference, I told general 
Wall I had received the King’s commands 
to desire his excellency ould, in the pre- 
sent conjuncture, give me a proper expla- 
nation with regard to the naval armaments 
which had been carried on in the various 
ports of this country; and to ask for an 
explicit eclaircissement with relation to 
the destination of the Spanish fleet; as 
well as to inform myself particularly, from 
his excellency, what were. the dispositions 
of the Catholic king to maintain friend- 
ship, and to cultivate a good correspon- 
dence with his Majesty; alledging, that 
this measure was judged by England to be 
the more absolutel} necessary at present, 
as the French emissaries, and the parti- 
sans of our enemies, were attempting, by 
every method, to propagate the belief of 
an approaching rupture with Spain, in 
conjunction with France; therefore the 
King thought himself strongly called upon, 
from the indispensable metives of what 
his Majesty owes to his crown, and to his 
people, to expect to have a categorical 
answer to the A age I had put, by his 
royal comma The last time I saw M. 
‘Wall, which was the fifth meeting we had 
together, I renewed those questions, and. 
then received exactly the same answer: 
which had been given me the first time; 
that Spain was surprised Great Britain 
should take umbrage at any naval prepa- 
Yations, she was, or had been making since 
the accession of his present Catholic ma- 
jesty ; for includi both the ships of the 

ine, as well as the frigates, the whole 
number did not exceed in all that of 20; 
which M. Wall assured me were, by se- 
veral, sas than those which had been 

i duri 

Fer inand. His excellency told me, that, 
with regard te their destination, some 
were frequently geing backwards and for- 
wards between this kingdom and Naples ; 
others were intended to convoy the home- 
ward, or outward-bound flotas, assogues, 
or register ships; and the remaining ones 
were to serve as.a check upon the Barbary 
corsairs, and to defend their coasts, or 
stealler vessels, from insults; and in rela- 
tion to the third question, his Catholic ma- 
jesty’s disposition and professions had inva- 

i n the same, and were ever meant 


to cement and cultivate the friendship so. 
happily subsisting between our two courts. ! 


been honoured with from his Majesty. 
ani but too conscious of the unreasonable, 


the reign of the late king | drid 


‘tention was, to 


hope, Sir, it will be found 1 have mi- | 
nutely obeyed every command I have: 
I. 
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and, I apprehend, tiresome length of this 
dispatch, which, on account of my fre- 
quent interviews with the Spanish minis- 
ter, and from my unfeigned zeal for the 
service of my gracious royal master, has 
insensibly led me on to be as particular as 
it was possible on so interesting a subject, 
and in so oritical a conjuncture. 1 wish 
this narration had proved a more satisfac- 
tory one ; hei when the stile of general 
Wall’s enclosed paper is compared with 
that which was given to me last January, 
I hope it will appear there is less alas 
ness at present here, than what was so 
strongly exhibited some months ago. The 
strong avowal of a most intimate cordiality 
between Spain and France, contained in 
this last production of the Spanish secre- 
tary of state’s, has hurt me. I could not 
avoid acquainting his excellency, that it 
seemed calculated rather to serve as an 
apology for the proceedings of the court 
of Versailles, and to be a justification of 
the conduct of the French ministers, than 
for any other purpose. I am, &c. 
BRISTOL. 


Translation of a Paper marked A, in- 
closed in the Earl of Bristol’s Letter 
of August 31, 1761. 


I. M. de Bussy having presented to 
Mr. Pitt a Memorial on the part of his 
court, concerning the discussions of Great 
Britain with Spain; the King my master 
ordered his Secretary of State to send 
back the said Memorial as totally inad- 
missible. 

II. It has been told him, that France 
has not had, at any time, a right to med- 
dle in our disputes with the court of Ma- 


III. Further, that it would be looked 
upon as offensive to the King’s dignity, 
and incompatible with the good faith of 
the negociation, that further mention 
should be made of the differences of our | 
courts. 

IV. Orders to make remonstrances on 
the conduct of Spain, who, whilst she 
lived in good correspondence with Eng- 
land, and has always declared that her in- 
put an end to our long 
disputes by some amicable arrangement, 
makes use of such-a voice as that of an 
enemy toe convey her grievances to us. 

V. Although the King will never 
hearken to any thing on account of an in. 
timation from a power at war, threatening 
an union of counsels, and hinting a future 
war, (perhaps not distant onthe part of 
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Spain and France), notwithstanding that, | 


his Majesty, from an uniform conduct, 
and constantly inclined to give every sa- 
tisfaction to his Catholic majesty, continues 
ready amicably to terminate every thing 
which can occasion tlfe least coolness be- 
tween the two kingdoms. 
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ne forth the desire the most Christian 
ing had to terminate his peace with Eng- 


‘Jan » under the guaranty of the Catholic 


king, and that, at the same time, the dis- 
putes between the courts of Madrid and 
London might in some shape be accom- 
modated, isa step, which his Catholic ma- 


VI. With regard to the three articles ; jesty will not deny has been taken with his 


recited in the Memorial as grievances of 
Spain, I am ordered to say, first, that the 
courts of justice, established in England, 
to decide causes relative to the restitution 
of prizes made on the Spaniards, or 
thought to be in violation of the Catholic 
king’s territory, are always open to all 
those who bring their complaints thither ; 
and that the ministers of the most Chris- 
tian king are not acknowledged in Eng- 
Jand as a tribunal, before which England 
will consent that an appeal be brought. 
VII. As to the second article ; the first 
discovery of the island of Newfoundland, 
having been proved to have been made at 
the expence, and on the account, of king 
Henry 7, the uninterrupted possession of 
that island, by the settlements of the sub- 
jects of England ever since the said epoch 
to this hour, has also been demonstrated : 
further, Spain having never made any set- 
tlement there, and the pretended right of 
the Biscayners and ir baa not being 
at any time admitted, the King can never 
consent to the least concession on this ar- 
ticle ; and flatters himself that Spain will 
never expect, as the price of an union so 
much to be wished for by the two nations, 
a sacrifice on the part of Great Britain, 
which can never be agreed to in any 


alee 

III. On the subject of logwood, which 
makes the third object, his Majesty is con- 
stant in his intentions to cause all the set- 
tlements, contrary to the territorial juris- 
diction of the Catholic king in America, 
to be evacuated: And will receive with 
pleasure any just overture on the part of 
the court of Madrid, (provided that it 
does not pass through the channel of the 
French ministers) for accommodating our 
‘differences, and for putting an end to 
every complaint, by finding some means 
for granting logwood to us, without in- 
convenience to Spain. : 


. Translation of a PAPER delivered to the 
Earl of Bristol by General Wall, at 
St. Ildefonso, Apgust 28, 176]. 
Marked (C). 


The Memorial which*M. de Bussy pre- 
sented to Mr. Pitt by order af his court, 


full consent, approbation, and pleasure; 
however, he will affirm, and does affirm, 
to the court of Great Britain, and to the 
whole world, that his intention in consent- 
ing thereto, as well as in approving of it, 
was not to offend the dignity of that 
crown, or retard its gjeace: on the con- 
trary, to consolidate i€, and, in all human 
postys to perpetuate it. It may have 

een productive of contrary effects ; for, 
as most actions bear different construc- 
tions, this has not received in Lendon 
the same that was put upon it at Madrid 
and Paris: and both courts have been 
concerned at displeasing the King of Great 
Britain, and indisposing him from conti- 
nuing the negociations of a with 
France, and of regulating his differences 
with Spain, jointly or separately, it is equal 


‘to both monarchs, since they have only 


good in view; though they will never give 
up to England a right, which, without ex- 
ample, it pretends to assume, of hindering 
the one from interfering in the affairs of 
the other, for their mutual assistance, 2 
their union, friendship, and relationship, 


require. 

Thus the end being explained, which 
the courts of Madrid and Paris proposed 
by the delivery of the memorial, the ori- 
ginal motive will now be explained with 
the same sincerity. 

There is the greatest harmony between 
the two courts: and who, in this age, can 
be surprised there should be that harmony 
between the kings of Spain and France? 
His most Christian majesty has commuai- 
cated to his Catholic majesty, in conse 
quence, all the steps taken to bring about 
a peace from the very beginning of the 
war. His Catholic ch ts acquainted 
his most Christian majesty, as often as there 
has been occasion, with his affairs at the 
court of London. 

His most Christian majesty resolved to 
purchase peace at the dear price of the 
puscesels contained in the plan delivered 

y the duke of Choiseul to Mr. Stanley; 
and one of the motives which induced him 
to so great a sacrifice was, in order to se 
cure, for many years, the peace of his 
kingdoms, by satisfying at once the views 
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of the English. And he signified, at the 
same time, to his Catholic majesty, his 
desire of cutting short those beginnings of 
disagreement between him and his British 
majesty, on account of his grievances with 
the court of London, with this kind ex- 
pression, That if a rupture ensued be- 
tween England and Spain, France will 
have miscarried in the above object of her 
present sacrifices, as she will be necessi- 
tated to assist in defending Spain, and in- 
volve herself in a new war. Was the Ca- 
tholic king to despise so generous _gn over- 
ture? It was not to be expected. Ought 
England to be surprised at it? As little. 
It being grounded upon this, that if Eng- 
Jand saw that France attacked the domi- 
nions of Spain, particularly in America, 
she would run immediately to her defence, 
for her own conveniency, as well as be- 
cause she had, equally with France, gua- 
rantied them. Well, what was to be done? 
said the two courts. They agreed, that 
France should declare to Eneland” that, 
as she was coming to a composition with 
her, she desired that nothing might re- 
main, not even a mistrust, of returning to 
a fresh war: and that she should exhort 
England to terminate her disputes with 
Spain to their mutual satisfaction, which 
alone occasioned any doubt. 

Both courts thought that France could 
not take a step that shewed better faith 
towards England, and there is no doubt 
but so it ape without examining why 
or wherefore it is thought otherwise at 
London, or in what it offends the dignit 
of the British monarch. What nraessde 
ing more noble can an enemy hold with 
another, than France does to England, in 
saying: to conclude a peace with England, 
I yield up this and that; however, at the 
same time I am resolved to make this sa- 
crifice, I cannot but say, I wish to secure 
@ peace for many years, and therefore 
should be glad that England would settle 
with Spain their subjects of disagreement 
together, because otherwise they may again 
entangle me in a fresh war. 

Yet England finds reason for remon- 
strating against the conduct of Spain here- 
upon; expressing, that, at a time she is 
living in good harmony with Spain, and 
has declared her desire of terminating her 
Jong differences by some amicable adjust- 
ment, Spain makes use of England’s ene- 
my as the channel of her grievances. It 
is repeated in answer, that Spain only con- 
sented that France should- take this step, 
énasmuch as it appeared not only inoffen- 
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sive, but, on the contrary, to come more 
from an honest and sincere friend than an 
enemy : and that Spain is far from think- 
ing to irritate England. She would not 
have stayed to chuse her time so ill, if views 
of prudence and moderation had not con- 
tained her, and above all, the never lost 
hopes of finding justice in the British court. 
ow many proofs has not Spain already 
given, of her aiming to obtain a redress 
of her grievances, without pretending it 
otherwise than in a friendly manner? Six 
years ago, the Spanish governors being 
ordered to oppose the intrusion of fo- 
reigners upon the American coasts, an 
expedition was made to dislodge the Eng- 
lish from some new establishments; and 
the court of London having exclaimed 
against an offensive method, which hap- 
pened exactly at the time she was comin 
to a rupture with France, from whence it 
might have been inferred that Spain, in 
seizing that conjuncture, sought to straiten 
England, (them less powerful, and, not so 
sure of her happy successes as at present, ) 
the Catholic king commanded, in order to 
take away all kind of mistrust from Eng- 
land, that those orders should be super- 
seded ; and even to restore to the English 
whatever effects might have been taken 
from them ; and his British majesty offered 
to settle these points in a friendly manner. 
During these same six years, we have not 
discontinued to solicit, without advancing 
one day more than the other; and during 
that time (who would believe it?) the 
English have increased their incroached 
establishments upon that coast. 


The king of Spain will say, as the king 


of England does, that he will do no- 
thing on account of the intimation of a 
hostile power, who threatens an union of 
councils, and gives to understand a future 
war; for the Catholic king approves of, 


and esteems, in other monarchs, those sen- . 


timents of honour he feels himself; and if 
he had thought that the delivery of the 
memorial had been construed as an inti- 
mation, and a threat, he would never have 
consented to it. Why has not England 
made the trial of concluding her peace 
with France without the guaranty or in« 
tervention of Spain, and adjust her differ- 
ences with Spain without the knowledge 
of France? and she would have experi- 
enced, that their union was not an ob- 
struction, but only tended and tends to 
live in tranquillity, and shake off all dan- 
ger with regard to its permanency. With 
respect to what concerns Spain, it is now 
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repeated, as it has becn so many times be- 
fore, that as the king of Great Britain, not- 
withstanding the delivery of the said me- 
morial, was inclined to satisfy the Catholic 
king, and was ready to terminate, in a 
friendly manner, whatever might occasion 
a coolness between the two kingdoms; 
his Catholic majesty esteems and corres- 
ponds most assuredly with such good pur- 
poses. The difficulty consists in the 
terms. Three articles of grievances were 
stated, in the memorial, by the court of 
Madrid against that of London ; which 
has been answered, but not with more 
compliance than any of the former offices, 
full of conviction, from the Spanish embas- 
sador in England have been answered. 
With regard to the claim of the injuries 
against the neutrality in this war, which is 
ene, and. about which there is no material 
stumbling-block ; after other things, it is 
eaid, that England can never look upon 
the ministers of the most Christian king as 
@ tribunal to which it will consent to carry 
@n appeal; and it cannot be imagined to 
what purpose. Who ever thought of such 
an irregularity? Concerning the liberty of 
the Biscayners and Guipuscoans to fish for 
bacallao, an absolute negative is given: to 
that right, though it is so well proved : 
and with respect to evacuating the esta- 
blishments, it is only offered upon terms 
anadmissible with the Catholic king’s de- 
corum, that before doing it, he should as- 
gure to the English the logwood. Hard 
proceeding certainly, for one to confess, 
that he is gone into the house of another 
to take away his jewels, and to say, “I 
will go out again, but first you shall en- 
e to give me what I went to take.” 
And still harder, when set in opposition 
with the bacallao; for the Spaniards want 
that for their food, as the English want the 
logwood for their fabrics: yet the English 
would by force take away the logwood, 
and hinder by force the Spaniards from 
taking away the bacallao. One would 
think that the English themselves ought 
with reluctance to produce such a pre- 
tension. 
LETTER from the Earl of Bristol to Mr. 


Secretary Pitt, dated Segovia, Sept. 
14, 1761. Received Oct. 5. 


Sir; Genera] Wall has acquainted me that 
Mr. Manso, governor at Saroque, had, in 
consequence of the orders transmitted to 
him, been at Tariffa, where (after exa- 
mining into the conduct of the inhabitants 
at that place, and reproving those who 
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connived at the proceedings which occa- 
sioned such repeated complaints from me 
concerning the illegal protection granted 
to the French row boats ne the 
cannon of that port) he had taken soch 
measures as would put an effectual stop to 
any farther remonstrances on that subject. 
The Spanish minister likewise informed 
me of his having heard, that several addi- 
tional works were going forward in order 
to strengthen the fortifications at Gibraltar; 
which he said would naturally confirm the 
report, too universally spread, of an ap- 
proaching rupture between our courts. 
His excellency asked me, whether Grest 
Britain could seriously entertain ee 
prehensions of such an event? and, with- 
out giving me time to answer, added, that 
the Catholic king had at no time been 
more intent on cultivating a good cor 
respondence with his Majesty, than at 
present. | 
After so explicit a declaration of the 
sentiments of Spain on this very maternal 
point, | thought it incumbent on me to re- 
move, as far as it lay in my power, all the 
jealousies and suspicions which 1 found 
had arisen from any workmen being en- 
loyed at Gibraltar, I therefore assured 
- Wall of my haviag no kind of reasoa 
to imagine any orders had been issued 
from England to increase the works of that 
fortress; for I had constantly been told 
that place wes impregnable by land, of 
course money would not be squandered 
away there unnecessarily ; yet, as some of 
the ancient forts might want repairing, 
and as each new governor would naturally 
exhibit his attention and diligence in the 
care of so important a trust, general 
Parslow might probably be employing 
some hands for that purpose, which was a 
sufficient ground for the intelligesce bus 
excellency had received, as all reports from 
distant provinces were very much magn! 
fied betore they reached the capital. 1 
am, &c. BRISTOL. 


Letter from the Earl of Bristol to Mr. 
Secretary Pitt, dated Segovia, Sept. 
21,1761. Received Oct. 16. 


Sir; A messenger arrived at St. Ide- 
phonso last week, with the news of the 
safe arrival of the fota in the bay of Cadiz, 
but the particulars of the cargo on board 
are not yet exactly known. 

I have been assured that this court 
disappointed, since there is little above 
30,0001. brought from: America upon the 
Catholic king’s accqunt; which sum, con- 
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sidering it is the produce of the royal re- 
venue for two years, in the West Indies, is 
not considerable, and shews the great 
mismanagement that reigns amongst the 
assessors and collectors in those parts. 
The viceroys and governors endeavour to 
exculpate themselves, by sending heavy 
complaints against their inferior officers ; 
and ‘these retort the accusations, by al- 
ledging, that those who are set over them 
to poten, all illegal practices, are the first 
and principal peopte who defraud the king 
of Spain of his due, by encouraging the 
contraband trade upon the coasts, and 
conniving at the introduction of all kinds 
of goods, for which they, the chiefs, re- 
ceive large presents; by these means the 
marketsand fairs are glutted withevery kind 
of commodity from birepe when the flota 
arrives from Old Spain; so that, from the 
magazines being then full, no vent can be 
found for the new merchandize but upon 
very disadvantageous terms, which the 
factors are compelled to submit to, rather 
than to return hither with the same goods 
they carried out. [As his Catholic ma- 
jesty seems to have the prosperity of his 
extensive dominions so much at heart, and 
is conscious how highly requsite it is, for 
the welfare of his subjects in the different 
parts of the world, to put his affairs upon 
an entire new regulation; his ministers do 
not fail suggesting often to him the im- 
practicability of setting about to alter the 
old defective system of government that 
has so long prevailed, if the court of Ma- 
drid should embroil itself in the present 


troubles of Europe, by taking a part in 
the war against Great Bria. J Iam, &c. 
RISTOL. 


Laerrer from the Earl of Bristel to Mr. 
Secretary Pitt, dated Segovia, Sept. 
28, 1761. Received Oct. 20. 


Sir; Don Jayme Masones, late embas- 

or from this court to that of Versailles, 
having obtained leave to resign his em- 
ployment of director-general of the ar- 
illery, has been appointed by the Catho- 
lic king one of the counsellors of state. 

M. Wall has acquainted me, that, by 
the freshest intelligence he has been able 
to procure from America, he has been 
told, the English settlers upon the logwood 
coast had ehiefly been fortifyi them- 
selves at Rio Tinto, where they had cast 
Up considerable intrenchments, and had 
placed several pieces of cannon upon the 
ee taka His excellency added, as that, 
establishment, together with those near 
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the river Wallis and the Laguna Azul, 
were indisputably of a very recent date, 
he did not cenceive what difficulty Great 
Britain could alledge for avoiding to eva- 
cuate sueh avowed usurpations, if the 
court of London was really sincere in the 
professions which had been so repeated! 
mede to Spain, of its intention to cause 
settlements, contrary to the territorial ju- 
risdiction of his Catholic majesty, to be 
abandoned. General Wall has earnestly 
desired my giving the strongest assurances 
at home, that, if orders were sent for re- 
calling those British subjects, who are 


‘now at Rio Tinto, and directing them to 


withdraw ebb cannon from that place, 
the kin ain promised, in the est 
manne that no kind of ‘iotartionce should 
be given to any of the logwood cutters in 
whatsoever parts they were, either on the 
coasts of Campeachy or of Honduras; but 
that they should be permitted to carry on 
their trade unmolested, until an agree- 
ment could be made, and a convention - 
settled, between their Britannic and Ca- 
tholic majesties, for the final adjustment 
of this long depending business, to the 
mutual satisfaction of our two sovereigns. 
General Wall has ever acted in too 
ingenuous a manner for me to sus- 
pect the least duplicity in his conduct ; 
and the pressing instances he made me, 
on this occasion, to endeavour to repre- 
sent the equity as well as the expediency 
of such orders being transmitted with re- 

rd to Rio Tinto, leave me no room to 
oubt, that this court only wishes for such 
a step, either to treat upon that apparent 
equality of its differences with England, or 
to put a stop to the repeated intimations 
conveyed from Versailles, that it would 
be unbecoming the dignity of the king of 

ain to enter into any negociation 
with another power, who avowedly 
with-held from his Catholic majesty se- 
veral illegal settlements in his territories ; 
although the French ministers, in order to 
render an accommodation between Eng- 
Jand and Spain utterly impracticable, re- 
commend to this court the necessity of 
insisting, that rey Englishman whatever 
should withdraw from each part of the 
logwood coasts, before any overtures are 
made for the regulation of our commerce 
with Spain; yet M. Wall said, that the 
Catholic king could not give a stronger 
proof of his desire sincerely to put an end 
to our disputes, by some amicable regula- 
tion, than exacting only the relinquishing 
that establishment on Rio Tinto, which, 
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while it silenced the clamours of our ene- 
mies, would also facilitate this court’s 
coming to a speedy adjustment with Eng- 
.Jand; for all that was requested from us 
was, to make known to the world our own 
good faith, at the same time that it would 
serve as a salvotothe Spaniards pundonor 
for entering into a negociation, after hav- 
ing so often insisted on the evacuation of 
the Catholic king’s dominions in the West 
Indies. Iam, &c. BRISTOL. 


LETTER from the Earl of Bristol to 
Mr. Secretary Pitt, dated Segovia, 
October 5, 1761. Received Octo- 
ber the 27th. 


Sir; I received, by the last post, the 
honour of your dispatch of the 11th past, 
acquainting me, that his Majesty’s mar- 
riage with the princess Charlotte of Meck- 
Jenburg Strelitz was happily celebrated 
the Sth of last month; on which joyful 
event I offer you my sincere congratula- 
tions, as I can judge of the great satisfaction 
all the King’s faithful subjects must feel, 
by what I now experience within myself. 

As you transmitted to me the King’s 
letters of notification, on this occasion, to 
his Catholic serie and to the queen 
dowager of Spain, I went yesterday, to 
St. lidephonso, and presented his Majes- 
ty’s letter, in the accustomed manner, fo 

e Catholic king, who enjoined me very 
particularly to assure his Majesty of the 
sincere share he should ever take in all 
events that contributed to the King’s hap- 
piness. To-morrow I intend returning to 
the palace, in order to deliver to the queen 
dowager the letter addressed to her Ma- 
jesty, as 1 have already acquainted the 
Camarera-mayor with my having been 
honoured with the King’s commands for 
that purpose. M. Wall has informed me, 
that the hopes of peace now seem more 
remote than ever, as M. Stanley and M. 
Bussy were shortly to return to their re- 
spective courts. His excellency expressed 
a thorough concern at the breaking off 
these conferences, and said, it was the 
opinion in Spain the French ministers had 
gone as great lengths in concessions as 
could be expected, considering the en- 
gagements of France with her allies. 
That if Great Britain was so laudably 
strenuous for the support of the king of 
Prussia, it was equally reasonable to ima- 
gine the court of France would never con- 
scnt to desert the empress queen; and 
the being allowed only to succour her im- 
perial majesty with 24,000 men, while 
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England reserved to itself the power of 
assisting his Prussian majesty efficaciously, 
was almost equivalent to abandoning the 
House of Austria. Iam, &c. Bristot. 


Most secret LETTER from the Earl of 
Egremont, to the Earl of Bristol, 
dated October 28, 1761. 


My lord; in opening my correspon 
dence with your excellency, it gives me 
great pleasure to be able to inform you, 
that your letter of the fourteenth past, 
wherein you mention, * That M. Wall 
has acquainted you that the Catholic king 
had, at no time, been more intent on cul- 
tivating a good correspondence with his 
Majesty than at present,” having been 
Jaid before the King, his Majesty re- 
ceived, with particular satisfaction, such 
an authentic declaration of the good in- 
tentions of his Catholic majesty ; and the 
King highly approves of the assurances 
your excellency gave, in return, to the 
Spanish minister, with regard to addi- 
tional works at Gibraltar; and it is with 
great pleasure I can assure your excel- 
lency, that having made proper enquiry 
into that matter, I find no orders whatso- 
ever have been issued with regard to those 
fortifications; and therefore nothing can 
have been done there, but the usual and 
necessary repairs. 

I am also to inform your excellency, 
that the confirmation of the same good 
dispositions in the court of Spain, mani- 
fested by M. Wall’s expressing (as re- 
ported in your dispatch of the 28th past) 
their readiness to come to a speedy ad- 
justment with England, upon our evacuat- 
ing the most recent settlements on the 
coast of Honduras, only to serve as a salvo 
to the Spaniards pundonor, was consi 
dered by his - Majesty as a happy presage 
of a speedy and amicable conclusion of 
all disputes subsisting between the two 
crowns. 

It is judged highly expedient for the 
King’s service, that the court of Spaia 
should, in the present moment, be ap- 
libeee of the sentiments of that of Great 

ritain. Iam therefore to acquaint your 
excellency, that his Majesty continues to 
have nothing more at heart, than to cul- 
tivate the most cordial friendship with 
his Catholic majesty; trusting, however, 
to find this disposition reciprocal on the 
part of Spain. Nothing being more evi 
dent, than the mutual advantage which 
must arise to both courts from a state of 
union and amity ; and perhaps experience 
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has shewn, that when -in contradiction to 
the obvious principles of our common in- 
terests, that harmony has been. unhappily 
interrupted, Spain has always been the 
greatest sufferer. 

These being the King’s sentiments, his 
Majesty cannot imagine that the court of 
Spain should think it unreasonable to de- 
sire a communication of the treaty ac- 
knowledged to have been lately concluded 
between the courts of Madrid and Ver- 
sailles, or of such articles thereof as can, 
by particular and explicit engagements, 
immediately relate to the interests of 
Great Britain, or, in a more general and 
distant view of affairs, be any ways con- 
strued to affect the same in the present 
conjuncture, before he enters into farther 
negociation on the points depending be- 
tween the two crowns; which the King 
conceives may be soon amicably accom- 
modated, if his Catholic majesty means to 
bring the same facility on his part, as ‘his 
Majesty is determined to shew on his, to- 
wards the speedy adjustment of that, 
which seems now to remain the principal, 
if not only, matter in dispute: for though 
the King, from his confidence in the re- 
peated assurances of friendship from his 
Catholic majesty, is unwilling to suppose 
that a treaty, concluded by him, can con- 
tain any thing to the prejudice of Great 
Britain; yet as the court of France has 
affected to give out that Spain was on the 
point of entering into the war, which lan- 
guage has been industriously propagated, 
and generally with success, in most courts 
of Europe; his Majesty therefore thinks, 
that the honour of his crown, and the in- 
terests of his people equally call for an 
explanation with regard to this already 
too-much credited report, before he can, 
Consistent with his own dignity, proceed 
in any negociation with Spain: nor can 
any fair or candid discussion of the rights 
or differences of the two courts take place 
upon a just and equitable footing, should 
Spain, while she is fully informed of the 
extent of all his Majesty’s alliances and 
connections, maintain a suspicious and 
unfriendly reserve, with regard toa treaty 
recently concluded between her and his 
Majesty’s declared and inveterate enemy ; 
by whom it is openly and industriously 
asserted, throughout Europe, that the 
purport thereof is hostile to Great Bri- 
tain. 

[ am here to inform your excellency, 
that, in my first conference with the count 
de Fuentes, I explained this matter fully, 
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but his excellency ‘avoided entering into 
it, and seemed to wish that it might be 
passed through another channel; disclaim- 
ing, however, in the strongest manner, 
any unfriendly intentions of his court. It 
is therefore the King’s pleasure, that your 
excellency should use the most pressing 
instances to M. Wall, to obtain such com- 
munication as is above mentioned: and it 
is hoped, that you will easily convince a 
minister so thoroughly acquainted with the 
nature and constitution of this country, of 
the importance of this test of friendship, 
to the support of that desirable harmon 
between the two courts; and how muc 
a refusal to give due satisfaction on this 
head, would impede and obstruct his Ma- 
jesty’s best intentions towards that valua- 
ble object. It is needless to recommend 
to your excellency, to urge this matter in 
the most polite and friendly terms; gently 
insinuating the above arguments, to shew 
that his Majesty ought to be satisfied asto 
this matter, before he proceeds to other 
points: but, on the other hand, your ex- 
cellency will give the Spanish minister the 
strongest assurances, that, this obstacle 
once removed, this Majesty is most sin- 
cerely and cordially disposed to enter into 
an amicable discussion of other matters in 
dispute; little doubting, but that a con- 
firmed reciprocal confidence would natu- 
rally point out expedients to save the ho- 
nour of both kings, adjust things to mutual 
satisfaction, and establish a harmony, as 
permanent as advantageous to both oourts. 
or can I more explicitly enforce the 
King’s real sentiments on this head, than 
by referring your excellency to your own 
dispatches, wherein you have repeatedly 
made the most conciliating overtures, par- 
ticularly in that of the 3ist of August last, 
which I cannot more properly express, - 
than in your excellency’s own words, as 
follows, “‘ Concerning the disputes about 
the coast of Honduras, I could add nothing 
to the repeated declarations I had made 
in the King’s name, of the satisfaction with 
which his Majesty would receive any just 
overture from Spain.(upon condition that 
France was not to be the channel of that 
conveyance). for terminating amicably, 
and to mutual satisfaction, every reasona- 
ble complaint on this matter, by proposing 
some equitable regulation for securing to 
us the lon -enjoyed privilege of cutting 
logwood (an indulgence confirmed by 
treaty, and of course authorized in the 
most sacred manner) nor could I give 
stronger assurances than the past, of his 
{4} 
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Majesty’s steady purpose to cause all | portant subject of this dispatch ; or to pre- 


establishments on the logwood coasts, 
contrary to the territorial jurisdiction of 
Spain, to be removed ;” and should your 
excellency see the proper moment for re- 
newing declarations of the same sort, I 
am to assure your excellency of his Ma- 
jesty’s appre therein. 
In order to prevent any perverse im- 
pressions which Mr. Pitt’s retiring from 
public business at this juncture might oc- 
casion, it is proper that I should assure 
your excellency, that the measures of go- 
vernment will suffer no relaxation on that 
account; on the contrary, I may venture 
to promise, that the idea suggested by 
some malevolent persons at home, and, 
perhaps, industriously aa abroad, 
of the whole spirit of the war subsiding 
with him, instead of disccuraging, will 
only tend to animate the present ministry 
to a more vigorous exertion of their 
powers, to avoid every possible imputation 
of indecision or indolence which ignorant 
prejudice might suggest: and the exam- 
le of the spirit of the late measures will 
Be a spur to his Majesty’s servants to per- 
severe, and to stretch every nerve of this 
country, towards forcing the enemy to 
come Into a safe, honourable, and, above 
all a lasting peace. 
I farther have the pleasure to inform 
your excellency, that the most perfect 
armony, mutual confidence and unani- 
mity, now reign in his Majesty’s councils ; 
with a thorough determination to push the 
war with such vigour as will, it is hoped, 
under the hand of Providence, procure 
still farther successes to the just cause for 
which this country drew the sword. The 
King at the same time continues to be 
disposed, with equal moderation, to put an 
end to the dreadful calamities of war, the 
moment the enemy will listen to such 
terms of peace as shall be consistent with 
his Majesty’s honour, in some degree ade- 
quate to the successes of his arms, and cal- 
culated, by promising permanency, to pre- 
serve mankind from the various distresses 
and miseries which have been so fatally 
experienced during the course of this cruel 
and vloody war. lam,&c.” EGRemonr. 


 Lerrer trom the Earl of Egremont to 
the Earl of Bristol, dated October 
25, 1761. Secret and Confidential. 


My lord; I am to acquaint your excel- 
lency, that his Majesty does not think 


scribe whether you are to communicate 
the substance of it verbally, orto trust the 
whole, or any part thereof, out of your 
hands: your excellency’s experience of 
that minister will, no doubt, suggest to 
you the degree of compliment and conf. 
dence which is most likely to succeed, 
and which is, for that reason, entirely left 
to your discretion. | 

I am farther to inform your excellency, 
for your private direction, that in case you 
should find insuperable objections to such 
& communication as is expected in my 
most secret letter of this date, and that, 
in lieu thereof, it should be proposed to 
give his Majesty solemn assurances of the 
imnocence of the treaty in question with 
respect to the King’s interests; in such 
case, your excellency is not totally to re- 
ject the alternative, but to take it ad refe- 
rendum to be transmitted to your court: 
provided always, that the said assurances 
be given upon his Catholic majesty’s royal 
word, signified in writing, either by the 
Spanish secretary of state to your excel- 
lency, or by the conde de Fuentes to the 
King’s secretary of state here, and not 
otherwise. 1am, &c. EGREMONT. 


Letrer from the Earl of Egremont to 
the Earl of Bristol, dated October 
28, 1761. Separate and Secret. 


My lord ; I reserve for this separate and 
secret letter the King’s commands, that 
your excellency should pay the most par- 
ticular attention to what is passing, at this 
critical conjuncture, at the court where 
you reside; it being highly important to 
his Majesty’s service, that you should not 
only use your utmost endeavours to pene- 
trate, as far as you can, into his Catholic 
majesty’s real views, as well as into the 
prevailing temper and sentiments of his 
principal ministers, but that you shoul 
observe, with a watchful eye, every new 
order or regulation relative to their sea 
and land forces, or to their credit and 
finances, as far as the same shall appear to 
your excellency to indicate the least dis 
position in the court of Spain to depart, 0 
any shape, from their neutrality, either by 
openly or secretly assisting his Majesty* 
enemics. 

The King’s thorough reliance on yout 
seoeieet zcal for his service, makes it 
unnecessary to recommend vigilance on 
this occasion. I am therefore only toadd, 


proper to confine you, as to the mode of { that your excellency, in the diligent pro 
opening yourselt to M. Wall, on the im- ! secution of this object, will most cautious 
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ly avoid the least mark of offensive diffi- 
ence, which might, in any degree, tend 
to interrupt those friendly dispositions, 
which his Majesty sincerely wishes to cul- 
tivate and improve. Iam, &c. 
7 _ EGREMONT. 


Letrer from the Earl of Bristol, to 
Mr. Secretary Pitt, dated Escurial, 
Oct. 12, 1761. Received Nov. the 
8th. 


Sir; I delivered the King’s letter, noti- 
fying his nae marriage, to the queen 
mother at St. Ildephonso; who desired 
me not to fail acquainting the King, how 
much: her majesty interested herself in 
every event, where the King’s happiness 
was concerned. The court left Old Cas- 
tile on the 7th instant, and arrived the 
same day here. 

General Parslow having sent me an an- 
swer to a letter I wrote to him, inquiring 
whether there ware any grounds for those 
reports M. Wall had mentioned to me, 
concerning some additional works carry- 
ing on at Gibraltar, and having acquaint- 
ed me with what was going forward, which 
consisted only in some necessary repairs 
and conveniencies for the garrison, I read 
the whole letter to general Wall ; desiring 
him to acquaint his Catholic majesty with 
that very authentic contradiction of what 
had been maliciously conveyed to this 
court: assuring his excellency at the same 
time, that Spain need have no suspicion of 
England’s nct trusting to the repeated de- 
clarations, he (M. Wall) had made to me, 
of the pacific disposition of the king his 
master; for I had constantly and expli- 
citly given an account of those professions 
in my dispatches, which corresponded with 
the sentiments and inclinations of Great 
Britain, to maintain a perfect harmony 
and thorough union between the two king- 
doms, in Europe as well as in America. 
I am, &c. BRISTOL. 


Letter from the Earl of Bristol to 
the Earl of Egremont, dated Escu- 
rial, Nov. 2, 1761. Received Nov. 
14. 


My lord; The surprising change I have 
of late perceived in general Wall’s dis- 
course, and the unlooked-for alteration of 
-that minister’s sentiments, with regard to 
the present situation of this country, has 
determined me to dispatch the messenger 
Potter to England, that your lordship may 
be thoroughly informed of the haughty 
language now held by this court; so diffe- 
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rent from all the former professions made 
to me by the Catholic king’s commands, 
and so diametrically opposite to the most 
solemn and repeated declarations | had re- 
ceived from the Spanish secretary of state, 
of a thorough resolution to maintain a per- 
fect harmony and good correspondence 
between the two kingdoms, so requisite 
for their mutual interest and reciprocal 
felicity. | 

Such strong reports of an approaching 
rupture between Great Britain and Spain, 
grounded upon several authentic assu- 
rances I had received, that some agree- 
ment had been settled and signed between 
their Catholic and most Christian majes- 
ties, determined me to inquire minutely 
into this affair: and therefore I took an 
opportunity of mentioning to M. Wall, 
that notwithstanding the frequent, and 
even late declarations he had made to me, 
concerning the pacific inclinations of 
Spain, yet I could not conceal the uneasi- 
ness it gave me, to hear from all parts, 
both within these kingdoms, and from 
other countries, that a treaty had not long 
since been concluded between the courts 
of Madrid and Versailles, and therefore I 
desired his excellency would satisfy my 
doubts, by informing me, whether there 
was any ground for these rumours; and, 
in case it were possible, after all that had 
passed between us, for such a convention 
as was hinted at, to have been concluded : 
then I hoped to be told of what nature this 
treaty was, whether offensive or singly de- 
fensive, what were the principal conditions 
contained in it, and with what views this 
sudden and close union between Spain 
and France had been calculated: for I 
could neither hear such reports with indif- 
ference, nor give credit to the truth of 
them, without an explicit avowal thereof 
from his excellency’s mouth. 

Instead of answering me directly, gene- 
ral Wall began, by saying, that the king 
his master had reason to think the con- 
duct of England unwarrantable; for his 
Catholic majesty never could obtain an 
answer from the British ministry, to any 
memorial or paper that was sent from 
hence, either’ by the channel of the count 
of Fuentes, or through my hands: he told 
me, we were intoxicated with all our suc- 
cesses, and a continued series of victories 
had elated us so far, as to induce us to 
contemn the reasonableconcessions France 
had consented to make to us for a peace ; 
but that it was evident, by our refusal of 
the duc de Choiseul’s proposals, all we 
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aimed at was, first, to ruin the French 
power, in order more easily to crush Spain, 
to drive all the subjects of the Christian 
king, not only from their island colonies in 
the new world, but also to destroy their 
several forts and settlements uponthe con- 
tinent of North America, to have an easier 
task in seizing on all the Spanish domi- 
nions in those parts, thereby to satisfy the 
utmost of our ambition, and to gratify our 
unbounded thirst of conquest. 

After M. Wall had worked up his anger 
to a height I had never before seen, he 
then said, with uncommon warmth, that 
he would himself be the man to advise the 
king of Spain, since his dominions were to 
be overwhelmed, at least to have them 
seized with arms in his subjects’ hands, 
and not to continue the passive victim he 
had hitherto appeared to be in the eyes of 
the world. I attended to this discourse, 
without interrupting the thread of it ; and, 
at the conclusion of it, I desired, with the 
utmost serenity, of general Wall, to give 
me an answer to the questions I had first 
started, and we would afterwards proceed 
to discuss what his excellency had been 
expatiating upon. But the Spanish mi- 
nister only renewed some of his former 
exclamations, by insisting, that we had set 
the Spanish power at defiance during this 
war; that we had attacked and slondered 
their vessels, insulted their coasts, violated 
the neutrality of these kingdoms, encroach- 
ed upon the territorial jurisdiction of his 
Catholic majesty’s dominions in America, 
by fortifying ourselves in an illegal manner 
in the bay of Campeachy and the gulf of 
Honduras, erecting fresh settlements, and 
seizing on logwuod in a most arbitrary 
manner, besides denying the Spaniards a 
right, they had so tone claimed, to fish 
upon tht banks of Newfoundland; nay, 
even wanting to put the Biscayners and 
Guipuscoans on a worse footing at pre- 
sent, with regard to thcir pretensions to 
the bacallao trade, than they had been by 
the treaties of Utrecht and that of 1721, 
where the article in relation to them was, 
that those Spaniards should enjoy * que 
« jure sibi vindicare poterunt:’ whereas all 
my Instructions had run to declare their 
claim to be stale and inadmissible, and 
finally to assert that England hoped the 
Catholic king would never expect this sa- 
crifice as the price of a union, which could 
never be consented to on those terms. 

_ General Wall went on, by saying, he 
Hghiene, he had in vain given hopes to 
us royal master, that a proper attention 
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would be paid to the Spanish demands, 
aud justice be granted to atone for the re. 
peated grievances of his Catholic majesty’s 
subjects; yet he wanted to know where, 
when and how, it was to be expected, 
since we shewed no regard to this coun- 
try, which had hitherto withstood all the 

vantageous offers made by France to 
enter into the present war. 

Notwithstanding this second digression 
of his excellency’s, I did not desist from 
my point, but renewed iny former ques- 
tions, by alledging, that the business | 
came about was to receive some explicit 
answer to what I had before enquired 
after. At last, general Wall replied, he 
had no orders to uaint me with any 
measures but what he had formerly com- 
municated to me, and signified his not 
being at liberty to say any more; but 
said, M. de Pontes had wrote word, 
in his letter of the 2d past, that a courier 
was to be sent to me, and whenever the 
contents of those dispatches were commu- 
nicated to him (M. Wall) then I should 
he acquainted with the resolutions of 
Spain; for his Catholic majesty did not 
doubt of my receiving instructions relative 
to the Spanish paper I had transmitted in 
my letter of the 3lst of August. 

It was evident, by the disposition the 
secretary of state was in during this whole 
conference, that I should at that time gain 
no ground by any farther inquiries into 
what I wanted to be instructed in. | 


therefore broke off here: and after having 


paid my court as usual, with the rest of 
the embassadors, to his Catholic majesty, 
I returned in about an hour to the office, 
under pretence of shewing an attention I 
always pay to general Wall, when I intend 
sending off a messenger, which was, to de- 
sire his excellency would honour me with 
any commands he might have for Eng- 
land, either of a public or a private nature. 
As our conversation in general had been 
too interesting (whilst a part of it was so 
mysterious) for me not to send home an 
exact account of all that had passed, by a 
safe conveyance; I let this drop, in order 
to renew the former topic, and, by se 
doing, endeavour to procure a little more 
insight into this obscure business» 

The Spanish minister began tn his 
former strain, but multiplied the appear- 
ance of this country’s grievances ; taiked 
of its being time to open their eyes 
and not to suffer a neighbour, an ally, a 
parent, and a friend, any longer to run 
the risque of receiving such rigid laws as 
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were prescribed by ean insulting victor: 
his excellency told me, the court of Ver- 
sailles, after having communicated‘to the 
Catholic king, every the most minute step 
taken during Mr. Stanley’s negociations at 
Paris, and M. de Bussy’s conferences at 
London, had determined to publish to the 
whole world, the mortifying terms France 
had brought itself to submit to for the 
sake of peace; and to make known the ar. 
bitrary, unreasonable demands of Eng- 
land, which frustrated the good intentions 
of the most Christian king, whose huma- 
nity had made him consent to put an end 
to the war, even at the dear price of yield- 
ing so much as he had brought himself to 
agree to, in order, if possible, to satisfy 
the ambition of Great Britain. 

I thought 1 had sufficiently listened to 
all these accusations, and that a longer 
silence would be reproachful. I must 
confess, the allegations mentioned by M. 
Wall in the first conference, were 80 un- 
expected to me, on account of their dif- 
fering so widely from all prior conversa- 
tions on those subjects, that I thought it 
more prudent then, only to attend to what 
his excellency asserted, and afterwards, 
by a short absence from his closet, endea- 
vour to recollect the substance of what 
had been advanced, that I might be the 
better enabled to answer, though, | feared, 
not to convince, the Spanish minister. 


I began by expressing my surprise, that, 


when I came to be informed of a step so 
publicly discoursed of in the world, I could 
not obtain the satisfaction I solicited from 
one, who alone could clear doubts, and 
solve my questions; that all I had been 
able to find out, was, that it seemed deter- 
mined to keep me in the dark; and, in 
order to divert my intention from the 
single point I wanted to be instructed in, 
Ihad only heard a complicated ee of 
grievances, flung out with a view to deter 
me from persevering in the pursuit of 
getting my curiosity satisfied. Upon that 

went methodically through the various 
subjects that had been started by the Spa- 
nish secretary of state, insisting on the 
first discovery, and a continued possession 
of the Newfoundland fishery, by the king’s 
subjects; whereas the Spaniards had never 
brought any proofs to back their own as- 
sertions toa claim to that fishery, whilst 
we had clearly deduced our right from the 
time of Henry 7. : 

With regard to the logwood trade; a 
constant enjoyment of it for about a cen- 
tury, confirmed to us by treaties, under 
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the denominations of an indulgence or 
sufferance, made it a legal commodity : 
but as to all usurped settlements, I had 
often been eedered to declare the King’s 
readiness to have them evacuated, when an 
equitable regulation was settled between 
the two courts for our quiet possession of 
that valuable branch of commerce. _ 

Then, as to the several complaints of 
breaches of neutrality, pretended confis- 
cations of goods, unlawful seizures of Spa- 
nish vessels, and all the various blended 
grievances I had heard of, I could only 
answer, in general, that our courts of law 
were open to all complainants; and though 
parties might go from thence dissatisfied, 
yet the justice of those courts of judi- 
cature had never been impeached. 

In relation to England’s views, of forc- 
ing our enemies to agree to such terms as 
we thought might insure our nation from 
the apprehensions of a future war, 1 desir- 
ed to know what instance there was of any 
country’s not endeavouring to obtain the 
most advantageous conditions for itself at 
@ peace, especially when Providence had 
vouchsafed to bless a righteous cause with 
success: this was the case of Great Bri- . 
tain; we were bound by strong engage- 
ments to support our allies, and insisted 
on being at liberty to fulfil those engage- 
ments according to the extent of them; 
whilst we determined to settle our ire 
in America upon such a footing, as should 
free our colonies there from encroache 
ments, and not leave them to be liable toa 
repetition of such chicanes from the 
French, as had caused the beginning of | 
those disturbances, which had afterwards 
extended themselves into Europe. ° 

This was the sum of my discourse ; and 
when I recurred to my repeated instances 
for information concerning the treaty, all 
that I could, with difficulty, extort from 
general Wall was, that his Catholic ma- 
jesty had judged it expedient to renew his © 
tamily compacts (those were the express 
words) with the most Christian king. I 
begged to know when those compacts had 
first been agreed upon; and at what time, 
whether very lately, or some months ago, 
they had received a fresh sanction. Here 
the Spanish minister stopt short, and, as 
if he had gone beyond what he intended, 
he said, that the count de Fuentes and 
M. Bussy had declared to his Majesty’s 
ministers all that was meant to be commu- 
nicated to them; and although I conti- 
nued in the closet some short time after 
that declaration, as 1 found I was to ex- 
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pect nothing but a repetition of the same 
answer to every question I put, I deter- 
mined to retire. 

This, my lord, is the result of my en- 
quiries, and here the business rests at pre- 
sent. 

Two ships have lately arrived at Cadiz, 
with very extraordinary rich cargoes, from 
the West Indies; so that all the wealth 
that was expected from Spanish America, 

is now safe in Old Spain: sean this cir- 
cumstance has raised the language of the 
Catholic king’s ministers, added to the 
progress which, we hear, the French arm 
is making in the King’s electoral domt- 
nions, and the success that has attended 
the Austrian operations in Silesia. I have 
long observed the jealousy of Spain at the 
British conquests ; and am now convinced 
that the consciousness of this country’s 
naval inferiority, has occasioned the sooth- 
ing declarations, so repeatedly made, of a 
desire to maintain harmony and friendship 
with England ; but the French have never 
discontinued their flatteries, whilst they 
solicited a junction of forces, assuring the 
Spaniards, that even the signing of an al- 
liance between their sovereigns, would in- 
timidate our court, not only upon account 
of our being exhausted by the present long 
and expensive war, but by our having felt 
the fatal consequences of an interruption 
of our Spanish trade, during the last war. 
I am, &c. BRISTOL. 


Letter from the Earl of Egremont to 
the Earl of Bristol, dated November 
19th, 1761. 


My lord; on the 14th instant, I receiv- 
ed the honour of your excellency’s most 
important and interesting dispatch of the 
2d, by Potter, and laid the same imme- 
diately before the King. The surprise 
which your excellency expresses at the 
unlooked for sudden change of sentiments 
and discourse of M. Wall, could not have 
exceeded his Majesty’s astonishment at 
the contrast, as striking as unaccountable, 
which your excellency’s dispatches of the 
14th and 28th of September, compared 
with that of the 2nd instant, exhibited; 
and when his Majesty observes the very 
different and contradictory tenor of the 
above mentioned several letters, the abrupt 
and unprovoked transition in the Spanish 
secretary of state, from the most cordial 
and conciliatory tone of friendly profes- 
sion and amicable adjustment, to the most 
peremptory and haughty stile of menace 
and hostility, cannot but put his Majesty’s 
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moderation to the severest trial. It must . 
also add to your excellency’s as it has to 

my animadversion, on the incoherency of 
this behaviour, when 1 inform you, that 

the several conversations I have had with 

the count de Fuentes, have been all of the 

most amicable kind; and the very day be- 

fore your excellency’s messenger arrived, 

the Spanish ambassador, coming out of 
his Majesty’s closet, from an audience, to 

which he had been admitted to deliver a 

letter from his Catholic majesty on occa- 

sion ot the King’s marriage, took me 

aside, to repeat to me. the strong assur- 

ances he had just had the honour of giving 

his Majesty, of the friendly disposition of 
the king his master, and of his steady pur- 

pose to maintain the strictest amity with 

the court of Great Britain. 

The King, however, religiously true to 
his solemn and sincere declarations to his 
Catholic majesty, and, at the same time, 
not less attentive to the dignity of his 
crown, and the real interests of his people, 
is calmly and resolutely determined punc- 
tually to discharge those indispensable 
duties with a coolness which no provoca- 
tion can disturb, and a firmness which no 
menace can intimidate. 

In this fixed disposition of mind, his 
Majesty directs me to lose no time in re- 
dispatching your excellency’s messenger, 
with his Majesty’s sentiments on a point 
which so highly concerns the honour and 
interest of both crowns. 

Though my dispatch of the 28th past, 
will have already given your excellency 
the satisfaction of seeing, how entirely 
consistent with his Majesty’s ideas, the 
steps you have taken have been; yet, | 
must, in obedience to the King’s com- 
mands, assure you, that your conduct on 
this occasion has met with his most gra- 
cious approbation. 

It would be both tedious and useless to 
enter minutely into the answers so obvious 
to be given to the offensive digressions, by 
which M. Wall determinately evaded giv- 
ing any satisfaction to your excellency’s 
most reasonable demand, with regard to 
the treaty lately concluded with France. 
I shall therefore content myself with very 
few observations in the order of your dis- 
patch. - 

As to the assertion of that minister, 
“ That his Catholic majesty never could 
obtain an answer from the British miuis- 
try, to any memorial or paper that was 
sent from Spain, either by the channel of 
the count de Fuentes, or through your 
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sion to appeal so repeatedly to those am- 
ple materials in your excellency’s posses- 
sion, for the confutation of a proposition 
so notoriously groundless, that it scarce 
deserves a serious answer. 

The language M. Wall held, relative to 
the late neyociation with France, as well 
as with regard to our ambition and un- 
bounded thirst of conquest, as it consists 
of mere abusive assertion, without the 
least shew of argument, deserves nothing 
but plain contradiction. 

His Majesty read, with particular con- 
cern, the intemperate and rash advice 
which that minister talked of proposing to 
the king, his master, grounded upon mere 
chimerical suppositions of intended hostili- 
ties against Spain, which do the highest 
injustice to the purity and integrity of his 
Majesty’s intentions: and M. Wall must 
himselt know, that there has been a parti- 
cular delicacy observed in concerting our 
plans for military operations, to avoid car- 
rying hostilities towards objects, which 
might give the least jealousy or umbrage 
to the court of Spain; and therefore his 
Majesty can only consider such unjust 
suggestions and groundless suspicions as 
destitute of probability as of proof, as-a 
mere pretext, in case that, contrary to all 
good tuith and the most solemn repeated 
professions of friendly intentions, the 
court of Spain should have meditated or 
resolved on hostilities against England ; 
which as, on the one hand, his Majesty 
will, with his usual moderation, endeavour 
to prevent by all means consistent with 
his own dignity and that of the nation ; go, 
on the other, he will, with the utmost 
firmness and resolution, strenuously repel 
with that vigour which becomes a mo- 
narch conscious of being attacked without 
Cause OF provocation, and zealous at all 
times to assert and vindicate the honour 
of his crown, and the rights of his sub- 
jects, 

The patience and calmness with which 
or excellency listened to what must 
‘ave been so painful to hear, as the vague 
declamation with which the Spanish secre- 
tary eluded, for the second time, returning 
‘ny answer to the question you so pro- 
perly persevered in urging to him; and 
ae having still returned to the charge, 
ey ais interval of an hour, without any 

» xcept the dry unsatisfactory telling 

yu that the count de Fuentes and M. 
minty. fad declared to his Majesty’s 
inisters all that was meant to be commu- 
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nicated to them,’? has so unpromising an 
aspect as to give the King very little rea- 
son to hope for good effects from farther 
patience and forbearance: and so unsatis- 
factory a result of your excellency’s en- 
quiries reduces his Majesty to the dis- 
agreeable necessity of demanding a pre- 
cise and categorical answer from the court 
of Madrid, relative to their intention with 
regard to Great Britain in this critical 
conjuncture; and therefore it is his Ma- 
jJesty’s express command, that your ex- 
cellency, making such use of this dispatch 
as you shall judge proper, do, without loss 
of time, demand of the Spanish Secretary 
of State, in his Majesty’s name, an imme- 
diate, clear, and categorical answer to that 
question ; and that you do assure M. Wall, 
with becoming firmness, and in the most 
explicit terms, that any procrastination, 
ambiguity, or evasion, will be considered 
as ample and sufficient grounds for autho- 
rizing his Majesty to take such steps as 
his royal wisdom shall dictate, for the ho- 
nour and dignity of his crown, and for the 
protection and security of his people. At 
the same time that your excellency cannot 
be too firm and explicit upon this ques- 
tion, you will be particularly cautious not 
to use the least harshness in your manner, 
or mix any thing in your conversation 
with the Spanish minister which can have 
the least tendency to indispose or irritate | 
him. Nothing would more essentially 
contribute to his Majesty’s real satisfac- 
tion, than vour excellency’s bringing back 
that court to a dispassionate and reason- 
able way of thinking ; and your procuring 
such an answer as might justify his Ma- 
jesty’s continuation of the same friendly 
and amicable intercourse, which is not 
more the interest of both countries than 
his Majesty’s sincere desire. . Various are 
the proofs that could be given of this dis- 
position of his Majesty : notorious it is to 
all Europe, that, in his Majesty’s coun- 
cils, every thing which might indicate a 
tendency to break through that good un- 
detandige between the two courts, 
which he is so anxious to maintain, has 
been cautiously avoided. Happy if such 
measures, properly attributed to the recti- 
tude of his royal mind, should contribute 
towards the salutary effects which his mo- 
deration thereby proposed: but should, 
on the contrary, a false and injurious in- 
terpretation construe into timidity his 
Majesty’s desire of maintaining peace 
with Spain, provided that desire was re- 
ciprocal on the part of the Catholic king ; 
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and should a rupture ensue, after every 
becoming facility given on the part of 
Great Britain ; his Majesty will, at least, 
have the consolation to reflect, that, what- 
ever the consequences may be, he can 
appeal to all the world for the rectitude 
and purity of his intentions, and for the 
moderation he has observed, in endea- 
vouring to prevent so great a calamity, 
by every step which his honour and dig- 
nity could permit. I am, &c. 
EGREMONT. 


Letter from the Earl of Egremont to 
the Earl of Bristol, dated Nov. 19, 
1761. Most Secret. 


My lord ; having, in my public letter of 
this date, signified to has excellency the 
King’s pleasure, with regard to your 
letter of the 2d instant, by Potter, I have 


_ it further in command from his Majesty, 


to acquaint your excellency, for — par- 
ticular government in a matter of so much 
importance, that, if the court of Spain 
should have refused to give your excel- 
lency the satisfaction required in my most 
secret letter of the 28th past, or the alter- 
native, which, by my secret and confiden- 
tial letter of the same date, your excel- 
lency was permitted to take ad referendum ; 
or that, having demanded the categorical 
answer required of M. Wall in my letter 
of this day’s date, he should, either in di- 
rect terms, or by implication, acknowledge 
having entered into any agreement with, 
or entertaining any intention of joining, 
the French in this war, or of acting hos- 
tilely towards the King, or any way de- 
arting from their neutrality, it is the 
ing’s pleasure, that in any of those 
cases, your excellencv do forthwith come 
away from Madrid without taking leave, 
and repair with all convenient speed to 
Lisbon, where you will find a ship of war 
ready to receive your excellency, and to 
sail with you to England: and you are to 
signify to the Spanish minister, that either 
a peremptory refusal of giving any satis- 
faction, or of disavowing any intention to 
take part with our declared and inveterate 
enemies in the present war, cannot be 
looked upon by his Majesty in any light, 
but as an aggression on the part of Spain, 
and as an absolute declaration of war. 
Iam, &c. EGREMONT. 


Letter from the Earl of Egremont to 
the Earl of Bristol, dated Nov. 19, 
1761. Separate and Secret. 


My lord; I am commanded by the 
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King to acquaint your excellency, that, in 
case you shall have sufficient reason to 
conclude, from the observations which you 
shall have made, from the time of your 
dispatching Potter to that of his retun, 
that there are little or no hopes of such an 
answer as your excellency is ordered to 
demand from the Sparish minister, you 
will, in that case, take the most private 
and most expeditious manner that the 
thing will admit of, to give immediate no- 
tice of the critical situation in which we 
stand with regard to Spain, to major ge- 
neral Parslow at Gibraltar, and to all his 
majesty’s consuls in Spain and Portugal, 
in order that they may put themselves, and 
hig Majesty’s trading subjects, properly on 
their guard against whatever may happen; 
and your excellency will also take the 
proper means to make the same commu- 
nication to sir Charles Saunders. But 
when your excellency shall find your de- 
parture from Madrid inevitable, and that 
in conformity to his Majesty’s commands, 
signified by the several letters of this dic- 
pie you must -immediately set out for 
isbon; in such case, you are, without 
loss of time, to send off, in the most se- 
cure, secret, and expeditious manner, & 
Fetter to admiral Saunders, and another to 
commodore Keppel, acquainting each of 
those officers that you have taken your 
final resolutions to leave the court of 
Madrid. Your letter to admiral Saunders 
Ae will convey through major general 
arslow, to be forwarded with the utmost 
expedition to the admiral ; sending, at the 
same time, a duplicate to Mr. Hay at 
Lisbon, to be dispatched by a frigate 
which the lords of the sdinibalty have or- 
dered there for that purpose: and your 
excellency’s letter to commodore Keppel 
you will also transmit to Mr. Hay, to be 
y him forwarded by another frigate whicli 
is ordered to Lisbon. , 
As it is of the utmost importance to his 
Majesty’s service, that the notification of 
our excellency’s final resolution to leave 
Madrid, should not only be made the mo- 
ment such resolutions are taken by your 
excellency, but that they should reach ad- 
miral Saunders by the quickest and se- 
curest conveyance possible ; it is the King’s 
express command, that, should your ex- 
cellency have the least reason to suspect 
that the messenger or person whom you 
shall employ to carry such notification to 
Gibraltar or Lisbon, may be intercepted 
or stopped, in that case, your excellency 
will immediately set out yourself for the — 
g 
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frontiers of Portugal, and from thence you 
will dispatch to Mr. Hay your letters, as 
well for admiral Saunders, as commodore 
Keppel, to be forwarded by that minister, 
as above; and your excellency will leave 
such person at Madrid as you shall think 
proper, to take care of your private affairs 
there, which must necessarily be left in 
some confusion by your strict compliance 
with his Majesty’s commands on this head. 
‘I shall only add, that a very exact exe- 
cution of the King’s commands, signified 
in this letter, being of the utmost import- 
ance to his Majesty’s service, it is ex- 
pected, that your excellency will pay a 
most particular attention to them. I am, 
&e. EGREMONT. 


Letter from the Earl of Bristol to the 
Earl of Egremont, dated Escurial, 
Nov. 9, 1761. Received Dec. 3. 


My lord; accounts have lately been 
transmitted to me from several ports of 
Spain, in relation to the military. prepara- 
tions going forward in this kingdom; and 
the whole discourse runs upon an ap- 
poe rupture between the King and 

is Catholic majesty. Two Spanish ships 
of war are immediately to sail from Cadiz ; 
the one to convoy the assogues, and the 
other to protect several Dutch vessels 
freighted with ammunition and _ stores, 
bound to Carthagenain America. Eleven 
large ships of the line, now lying at Ferrol, 
are rigged, manned, and ready to put to 
sea at a short warning, together with two 
frigates; one of which is bound to the 
South Seas, with cannon balls, powder, 
and many other implements of war. 

By advices from Barcelona I hear, that 
two of the Catholic king’s ships of war 
sailed from thence, the end of last month, 
with two large barks under their convoy, 
loaded with 3,500 barrels of gunpowder, 
1,500 bomb-shells, 500 chests of arms, and 
&@ considerable quantity of cannon balls of 
different dimensions; which cargo, it is 
imagined, is destined for the Spanish West 
Indies: many more warlike stores are 
ready to be shipped from Catalonia; and 
it was reported, an embargo was laid on 
large barks at Barcelona for that purpose. 
, Five battalions of different regiments of 
infantry, and two squadrons of dragoons, 
are at Cadiz, waiting their final orders to 
embark for America; this corps makes in 
all about 3,600 men. 

I have desired his Majesty’s consuls 
would be very attentive to all that is going 
forward in the several places where they 
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reside; and that they would not fail send- 
ing me constant accounts of what they ob- 
served, in order for my being more parti- 
cular in my intelligence to your lordship. 
I never see general Wall, to talk upon 
business, but that he expatiates upon the 
haughtiness with which Great Britain has 
long treated the crown of Spain ; as if we 
imagined, by that means, to intimidate 
this country from pursuing its claims ; or 
that we should thereby avoid doing justice 
to the Catholic king, concerning our ill 
grounded settlements upon the logwood 
coasts, as well as with regard to our deny- 
ing the Spanish subjects the liberty of fish- 
ing upon the Newfoundland coasts. I am, 
&c. BRISTOL. 


LetrerR from the Earl of Bristol to the 
Earl of Egremont, dated Madrid, 
Nov. 16, 1761. Received Dec. 8. 


My lord; the messenger Ardouin deli- 
vered to me on the 10th instant, at the 
Escurial, the honour of your lordship’s dis- 
patches of the 28th past, with the several in- 
closures therein referred to; and, by thelast 
post, | received your letter of the 20th of 
the same month, in which your lordship 
informed me, that all mine to the 2lst 
Sept. had been regularly laid before his 
Majesty. On Saturday the 14th, the Ca- 
tholic ing, with the rest of the royal fa- 
mily, arrived in this capital, for a part of 
the winter season. 

Immediately after the receipt of your 
lordship’s dispatch, by the messenger, I 
went to general Wall, with whom I had a 
long conference: I have seen his excel- 
lency once since. As the hurry of the 
court’s departure from the Escurial pre- 
vented my having any answer at that time; 
and the present bustle, attending the ar- 
rival at the Buen Retiro, will not allow 
the Spanish minister leisure, for some 
days, to renew our discourses on the inte- 
resting subject contained in his Majesty’s 
commands to me; I must suspend send- 
ing home any account of my negociations, 
till I can give a particular detail of the 
whole. 

The military preparations in this king- 
dom, are very far Kom slackening. Six- 
teen hundred men, draughts from differ- 
ent corps of infantry, with several officers, 
entered the town of Ferrol the beginning 
of this month; they were expected to 
embark shortly for the West Indies, and 
are to be escorted by three ships of the 
line. A regiment of foot is lately gone to 
Majorca, and another has orders to hold 
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itself in readiness to be sent to the same 
island. The Spaniards have, at present, 
including all their naval force in America, 
nineteen ships of war in those seas: I 
have heard various accounts of the num- 
ber of frigates which attend that West In- 
dia fleet, but 1 believe there are not fewer 
than sixteen of different sizes. 

What may be the ultimate resolution of 
this court, no one can, as yet, pretend en- 
tirely to determine ; but, it is certain, his 
Catholic majesty is taking every measure 
which can put him in a condition to be 
prepared for all events. It is difficult to 
attain at the real truth of any of the Spa- 
nish projects; for, where one man only is 
consulted, secrecy and expedition must 
. naturally attend the execution of their de- 
signs. Iam, &c. BRISTOL. 


LETTER from the Earl of Bristol to the 
Earl of Egremont, dated Madrid, 
Nov. 23, 1761. Received Dec. 14. 


My lord; the comte de la Tour, em- 
bassador from the court of Turin, pre- 
sented his re-credential letters yesterday 
to the Catholic king, in a private audience; 
the bad state of this minister’s health, for 
several months past, had obliged him to 
solicit his Sardinian majeey's leave to re- 
tire from business. | 

It will not be possible for me to re-dis- 
patch a messenger to England for several 
days, notwithstanding my having had 
another long conference with M. Wall, at 
which I entered minutely into every argu- 
ment suggested to me by your lordship. 
Although I dare not flatter myself with 
having. gained any ground upon the Spa- 
nish minister, yet I never before observed 
his excellency listen with greater attention 
to my discourse than at our late meeting. 
‘When he answered me, it was without 
warmth ; when he applied to me, it was 
friendly; and, after long reasonings on 
both sides, we parted with reciprocal pro- 
testations to each other, of our earnest de- 
sire to continue in peace. General Wall 
also promised me.to acquaint his Catholic 
majesty circumstantially with what had 
passed between us. I intreat your lord- 
ship not to think me inconsequential in 
what I relate: it is my duty to mention 
the result of each interview with the Spa- 
nish Secretary of State. All I sent an ac- 
count of in my letters of the 2d instant, 
was literally what had happened at that 
time; and the change I have just hinted, 
when I last saw M. Wall, is equally 
certain. | 
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Our enemies have unjustly asserted, that 
the Indians, who are besieging the Spa- 
nish fort of Pensacola, were prompted to 
that undertaking by the King’s subjects, 
and are even now assi by the Gear 
gians in carrying on their attacks. I donot 
think general Wall gives credit to so great 
a falsehood advanced by the French; but, 
if the Catholic king could harbour so un- 

enerous a suspicion of our conduct, I 
have I have said enough to his minister to 
prove how very far we should be from 
countenancing such a proceeding, much 
less promoting so hostile a measure against 
a power, whose friendship Great Britain 
was seeking to cultivate. 

I seized on that favourable opportunity 
of expatiating on the inseparable connec- 
tion of interests that could not fail (1 
hoped soon) to unite us, notwithstanding 
the mean artifices and insidious attempts 
which France, under the specious veil of 
friendship towards the court of Madrid, 
had mp oyed to sow dissention between 
us; and that merely with a view to drain 
these royal coffers of its treasure, to be 
expended for the support of their declin- 
ing colonies, without any real regard to 
the Spanish pretensions. Iam, &c. 

: BRISTOL. 


Translation of a Paper delivered by the 
Count de Fuentes to the Earl of 
Egremont, Dec. 21, 1761. 


My lord Bristol gave me, some days 
since, the inclosed memorial. He sets 
forth, in the first article, the satisfaction 
of his court, in the king’s justice, in order- 
ing the restitution of the ship the Speed- 
well, and in the moderation with which 
the privateer the King George has been 
treated: there is nothing to answer to this. 
His majesty is very glad that his rectitude 
and moderation are acknowledged by the 
British ministry. 

My lord Bristol says, in the second sr- 
ticle, that having communicated to his 
court, in a dispatch in the month of Sep- 
tember last, agreeably to the assurances 
he had received, the king’s intention to 
cultivate a good oreo with his 
Britannic Majesty ; he been expressly 
ordered to make known the real pleasure 
which such a declaration of the sentiments 
of our court had occasioned. I do not 
remember any thing, at this time, more 
particular than on an infinite number of 
other occasions ; neither do I myself com- 
prehend the motive for heightening this. 
It is very true, that, at all times, either iD 
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the reign of the late king Don Ferdinand, 
or in that of the present king, the Spanish 
ministers have always repeated the desire 
of their court, to cultivate the most perfect 
correspondence with that of London. 
My lord Bristol adds, in the same article, 
that he must not omit to assure, that no 
order has been sent for augmenting the 
fortifications of Gibraltar: this does not 
surprize the king, as he has not given 
cause for the least suspicion; and he 
would be no more surprized at the con- 
trary, the English being no less masters to 
7 coe them, than the King is to do it 
in his own places. 

There follows another article, wherein 
my lord Bristol expresses, that the King 
his master has nothing more at heart, than 
to strengthen the most cordial and the 
most sincere friendship with the King, and 
that he does not doubt meeting with the 
same dispositions on the part of Spain; 
for there is nothing more evident than the 
mutual advantage which must, at all times, 
result to the two kingdoms from such a 
reciprocity. All this discourse is only to 
bring in, after such a declaration, that it 
ought not.to be surprising, that his court 
wishes and requires, from the Spanish mi- 
nisters, @ communication of the treat 
lately concluded between the King and his 
most Christian majesty, or the articles that 
relate to her. You know how easy it 
would be for the King to give a positive 
answer, but his own dignity hinders him 
from it; considering this demand as a ne- 
ce condition for entering upon a ne- 
gociation with Spain, on differences which 
they own have subsisted a long time; 
without which, he says, how can his Ma- 
jesty persuade himself to enter upon a 
negociation with Spain? Whoever should 
hear talk of entering upon a negociation 
would believe, that it was not as yet begun, 
and that our differences had never been 
spoke of. It would also be thought that a 
favour was done us, by considering them 
as worthy of a negociation. It isa very 
singular method of that ministry not to 
mention so many offices, memorials, and 
conferences, which have passed within 
these six years, and particularly after the 
King sent you to that court, by which 
both our just pretensions, and the incon- 
testable right of our complaints, are prov- 
ed ; always confirming, that without a re- 
paration it is impossible to cement the 
good correspondence of the two monar- 
chies, or the friendship of the two sove- 
reigns, 80 worthy of the reciprocity of their 
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esteem. If all that we have set forth, both 
by word of mouth, and in writing: if all 
the answers and replies on each side, in a 
word, if so many proofs with which we 
have concluded, are not called a negocia- 
tion, I don’t know what can be one. 

My lord Bristol promises, that if the 
King makes known the existence, or 
non-existence, of the said treaty, or his 
engagements relative to the English, the 
King his master, this obstacle once re- 
moved, is determined, without loss of time, 
to enter into an amicable discussion of the 
matters which make the subject of the 
disputes of the two crowns; not at all 
oes but that they may be easily 
adjusted, and being convinced, that a 
reciprocal and extensive confidence cannot 
fail to suggest expedients to save the dig- 
nity and the honour of the two kings. 
Even what his court pretendsto ought not to 
be considered as of great value to her, since 
she only offers in return what we are tired 
of doing. What other discussion of the 
matter of our disputes, than what has been 

itated, during so long a negociation; 
what other expedients can be found to save 
the honour and dignity of the two kings, 
that have not been proposed and exhausted 
in a contest of six years? And if any are 
found at London, Spain well deserves, by 
the patience with which she has pursued 
her instances, and with which she has seen 
the various successes of the English in 
this war, the correspondence of declaring 
them to her without condition. The most 
noble expedient, and which does the most 
honour to sovereigns, and to those who 
are not so, is not to possess, without right, 
the property of another person ; to restore 
it, and even to chastise the usurpers, with- 
out waiting, if it can be, till the injured 
demands it. 

My lord Bristol ends, with an article 
absolutely foreign to our affairs, by de- 
clazing, that the most perfect unanimity 
en in the councils of Great Britain ; 
and that the king is resolved to push the 
war with all possible vigour, till his ene- 
mies will submit to a peace, suitable to the 
successes of the English arms, and which 
may have a solid and durable appearance. 
We have no idea of answering directly to 
this article: but the two conditions, which 
the English desire in the peace clearly 
contradict themselves, as all the world 
have just seen. Every impartial person 
will decide, that the conditions which have 
been offered by France and rejected by 
England, were not disproportioned to the 
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advantages ofthe English arms; and will 
attribute their inadmission to other views, 
which ought not to be indifferent to the 
other maritime powers, and who possess 
dominions beyond sea; and will be asto- 
nished to see, that England, who wishes 
for a peace that appears solid and durable, 
ig angry, however, at the insinuation made 
to her by France, representing to her, 
how beneficial it would be, to reconcile 
at the same time, our differences, in order 
to avoid the danger of recommencing a 
new war, for our assistance. 

My lord Bristol demanded of us then, 

by another memorial, if France had taken 
that step with the King’s consent; as he 
now demands of us, if the treaty with 
France exists or not. We answered him 
sincerely, Yes; proving to him the regu- 
Jarity of it: and we added, on that occa- 
sion, to the expressions of that court, on 
the good correspondence which they 
wished for, how much they were esteemed ; 
but that it was necessary, that the proofs 
of the fact should accompany them; and, 
as ifsuch a memorial had never been given 
on our side, and entirely forgetting it, 
another is presented to us, with a new de- 
mand, with the former general expressions 
and with so unexpected a novelty, as the 
offer to enter into a negociation, so strong- 
ly discussed, that it has been reduced, 
during your embassy, to the last Yes, or 
to the last No. 
_ When once you shall be informed of all 
that I have just set forth, you may acquaint 
that ministry of it, either by word of mouth 
or ip writing ; in order that we may never 
be reproached, for not having answered 
my lord Bristol’s memorial ; and in order 
that they may perccive the irregularity 
there is, that the King should always satis- 
fy their curiosity, and that his just demands 
should never be satisfied. 


Letter from the Earl of Egremont, 
to the Earl of Bristol, dated Dec. 22, 
1761. 


- My lord; Iam to acquaint your excel- 
lency, that it is reported in the city, that 
art of admiral Holmes’s squadron has 
ately seized some Spanish barks at Monte 
Christi, laden with sugar, &c. and has 
treated them as if they were legal prize. 
- ‘Though this intelligence is hitherto un- 
supported by any information which our 
most diligent enquiries can collect at the 
admiralty, or elsewhere, yet I had the 
King’s permission to speak of it to the 
conde de Fuentes, and to express his Ma- 
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ge concern upon hearing it; to which 
I added his Majesty’s assurances, that this 
matter shall be most strictly enquired into ; 
and, should the facts alleged prove true, 
not a moment should be lost in taking such 
steps, as, it is not doubted, will thoroughly 
satisfy his Catholic majesty with regard to 
the unjustifiable and unauthorized conduct 
of ral of his servants upon this occasion: 
and that nothing might be omitted which 
could lead to a speedy and thorough 
knowledge of this matter, the King has 
ordered a ship of war to be immediately 
dispatched to the West Indies, with di- 
rections, to make the strictest examina- 
tion into the foundation of this report, that 
such farther steps may be taken as the 
case shall appear to require. 

It is in order to prevent the malicious 
use which might be made of this unlucky 
accident, and to shew his Majeaty’s rea- 
diness to do the strictest justice to the Ca- 
tholic king, that 1 am directed to trans- 
mit to your excellency, without loss of 
time, the real state of this affair; not 
doubting but your excellency, without any 
particular directions on this head, will, at 
this critical conjuncture, let M. Wall see, 
in a true light, and in its full extent, 
that it is not more the invariable and 
steady principle of his Majesty’s con- 
duct towards the crown of Spain, to 
support’ his own dignity and the just 
rights of his subjects, than it is, not only 
to redress a real injury done to his Catho- 
lic majesty’s subjects, but even to prevent 
a complaint. Iam, &c. EGREMONT. 


LetTer from the Earl of Bristol to the 
Earl of Egremont, dated Madrid, 
Dec. 11, 1761. Received Dec. 24. 


My lord; this is the only method I am 
allowed to take, to communicate to your 
lordship my intention of setting out as soon 
as possible for Lisbon. 1 have obeyed the 
King’s commands. By the paper marked 
A, your lordship sees the substance of 
what was mentioned at my first conference 
with general Wall; by that with the let- 
ter B,, what passed at our second inter- 
view: copies of both which papers the 
Spanish minister desired he might have. 
These conferences were the 6th and Sth 
instant. General Wall, on the 10th at 
night, sent me two letters, one an office 
copy and translation of which are distun- 
guished C and D; the other bv a private 
letter in his own hand. I had prepared 
some very long dispatches for your lord- 
ship, relating al particulars, but I was de- 
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nied post horses to send a messenger, 
even to ask for passports from the court of 
Portugal; and M.de Llanos, who is just 
one from me, has owned, in the most po- 
ite terms, that I could not, by any method, 
send ard person whatever to any part of 
Spain, for I know I am surrounded with 
their spies. I would, if it were possible 
for me, sct out immediately for the fron- 
tiers of Portugal, the nearest town of which 
kingdom is 240 miles from hence; and 
such are the roads that no carriage can go 
it under nine days; but I am, at this mo- 
ment, and have been for so long, so exces- 
sively out of order, that, were I to attempt 
getting from hence even so soon as I could 
get mules, which all those who furnish them 
seem to try to delay my doing, my de- 
plorable situation is such, that I should be 
forced to stop at some village near Ma- 
drid, without being able to get forward : 
however, I have tried at a methad | do not 
mention, for fear of this letter being de- 
cyphered, to convey the whole intelligence 
to admiral Saunders, general Parslow, and 
the consuls. Mr. Porten, seeing how ill I 
_am, has promised to set out forthwith for Lis- 
bon ; and by him I shall be able to have the 
letters forwarded which I have now ready. 
} propose dispatching a messenger when I 
do get into Portugal, with a great number 
ofletters for your lordship. The messen- 
ger being to set out so soon, I have not 
time to add more. lam, &c. BrisTov. 


Copy of NoTEs given to Gencral Wall, 
at our First Conference, the 6th Dec. 
1761. (A.) 


Count of Fuentes accompanied the Ca- 
tholic king’s letter to his Majesty, with 
the strongest professions of friendship from 
Spain. 

The King’s particular delicacy, in con- 
certing military plans, to avoid any hosti- 
lities towards objects that could give um- 
brage to his Catholic majesty. 

An answer concerning the treaty; as 
well as to know the intention of Spain, 
with regard to Great Britain. 

Nothing could more essenticlly give 
real satisfaction to his Majesty, than my 
procuring such an answer, as might con- 
tribute to the continuation of that friendly 
intercourse, which it is not more the inte- 
rests of both crowns to maintain, than it 
is the King’s sincere desire to cultivate. 


Copy of Nores wrote down in the Clo- 


set of General Wall, and given by me 
to his Excellency, Tuesday, the 8th 
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December, the day of our Second 
Conference. (B.) 


Whether the. court of Madrid intends to 
join the French, our enemies, to act hos- 
tilely against Great Britain? or to de- 
part in any manner from its neutrality ? 

A categorical answer is expected to 
those questions ; otherwise, a refusal td 
comply will be looked upon as an aggres- 
sion, on the part of Spain, and a declara- 
tion of war. 


General Wall, B. Retiro, 10th Dec. 1761. 
Translation. (D.) 


Most excellent lord; your excellency 
having expressed to me, the day before 
yesterday, and arty even pleased to ys 
In writing, that ydu had orders tq ask a 
positive and categorical answer to the 
question, if Spain thought of joining her- 
self with France against England? De- 
claring, at the same time, that you should 
look upon the refusal as a declaration of 
war ; and that you would, in consequence, 
leave this court. The spirit of haughti- 
ness and of discord, which dictated this 
inconsiderate step, and which, for the 
misfortune of mankind, still reigns so 
much in the British government, is what 
made, in the same instant, the declaration 
of war, and attacked the King’s dignity. 
Your excellency may think of retiring 
when, and in the manner, is convenient 
to you; which is the only answer that, 
without detaining you, his Majesty has 
ordered me to give you. The indisposi- 
tion your excellency saw me in, scarce 
permitted me to go to receive the King’s 
command. 

May your excellency carry away with 
you all the happiness which corresponds 
to your personal qualities, and the con- 
stant remembrance of the sincere affection 
with which I am, praying God for the 
long preservation of your life, most ex- 
cellent lord, I kiss your excellency’s 
hands, &c. Don Ricarpo WALL. 


Private, General Wall, Madrid, 10th Dec. 
1761. Translation. 


My lord; my uneasiness, ever since the 
moment that your excellency communi- 
cated to me the orders which you have 
received from your court, has not permit- 
ted me to delay, any longer, your excel- 
lency’s instances, full of attention; and I 
have been (notwithstanding my indisposi- 
tion) to give an account to the king my 
master, of the last questions which you 


- ‘which I am perfectly, my lord, &c. 


_ 
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have been ordered to put to my court. | 


Your excellency will see, by the inclosed 


letter, what are his majesty’s sentiments ; | 


you know mine for your person. I hope 
to have the honour of seeing you, and 
confirming to you again, by word of 
mouth, the esteem and the respect with 


Wa LL. 


' Letter from the Ear! of Bristol to the 
Earl of Egremont, dated Madrid, 
Nov. 30, 1761. Received Dec. 25. 


My lord; I was honoured with your 
lordship’s letter of the 6th instant, by the 
Jast post; and I received, enclosed there- 
in, his Majesty’s most gracious speech to 
both Houses of Parliament, together with 
a copy of the motion made in the House 
of Peers to address the King on that occa- 
sion; in which I had the sincere pleasure 
of ope a the warmest returns of duty 
and gratitude expressed towards our sove- 
reign, for the repeated marks of royal care 
site i affection, which we have all expe- 


- rienced since his Majesty’s happy acces- 


sion to the throne. 
Although M.-Wall had received the 
King’s speech from the count de Fuentes, 
et I read it over with his excellency ; 
who told me, he did not doubt of its giving 


. as much satisfaction in England, as it had 


_ met with approbation abroad, from the 


reat candour and moderation which was 
ai layed throughout the whole. 
our lordship will, I flatter myself, do 
me the justice to believe, that my not dis- 
patching an answer to your important dis- 
sa of the 28th past, does not proceed 
om any dilatoriness in me. I have fre- 
quently seen M. Wall, and have as often 
entered into discourse concerning what 
was 60 particularly recommended by your 


lordship; yet the Spanish minister has 


hitherto cautiously avoided disclosing the 
sentiments of this court; alledging, that 
he expected shortly to receive the atho- 
lic king’s commands to acquaint me with 
the resolutions of Spain, relative to my 
applications: and his excellency assured 
me, at our last meeting, it would not be 
long before he should enable me to send 
home a messenger. 

Orders have been transmitted to Cadiz 
for the fortifying of the Caracca in that 
pele cut hood, Two large Spanish ships 
of the line arrived lately there, with naval 
stores, from the Corunna. 1 am, &c. 

. BRISTOL. 
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Translation of a Nore delivered to the 
Earl of a by the Count de 
Fuentes. December 25th, 1761. 


' The count de Fuentes, the Catholic 
king’s ambassador to his Britannic ma- 
jesty, has just received a courier from his 
court, by whom he is informed, that my 
lord Bristol, his Britannic majesty’s am- 
bassador at the court of Madrid, said 
to his excellency M. Wall, minister of 
state, that he had orders to demand a po- 
sitive and categorical answer to this ques- 
tion, viz. If Spain thinks of allying herself 
with France against England? And to de- 
clare, at the same time, that he should 
take a refusal to his demand for an aggres- 
sion and declaration of war; and that he 
should, in consequence, be .obliged to re- 
tire from the court of Spain. ‘The above 
minister of state answered him, that such 
a step could only be suggested by the 
spirit of haughtiness and of discord, which 
for the misfortune of mankind, still reigns 
but too much in the British government ; 
that it was in that very moment that the 
war was declared, and the king’s dignity 
violently attacked: that he might retire 
how and when he should think proper. 

The count de Fuentes is, in conse- 
uence, ordered to leave the court and 
the dominions of England ; and to declare 
to the British king, to the English nation, 
and to the whole universe, that the horrors 
into which the Spanish and English na- 
tions are going to plunge themselves, must 
be attributed only to the pride, and to the 
unmeasurable ambition, of him who has 
held the reins of the government, and who 
appears still to hold them, although by 
another hand: that if his Catholic ma- 
jesty excused himself from answering on 
the treaty in question, between his Catho- 
lic majesty and his most Christian majesty, 
which is believed to have been signed the 
15th of August, and wherein it is pretend- 
ed there are conditions relative to Eng- 
land, he had very good reasons; first, the 
king’s dignity required him to manifest 
his just resentment of the little manage- 
ment, or to speak more properly, of the 
insulting manner, with which all the affairs 
of Spain have been treated during Mr. 
Pitt?s administration ; who, ending him- 
self convinced of the justice which sup- 
ported the king in his pretensions, his or- 
dinary and last answer was, that he would 
not relax in any thing, till the Tower ot 

London was taken sword in hand. 
Besides, his majesty was much shocked 
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to hear the haughty and imperious tone 
‘with which the contents of the treaty 
were demanded of him. If the respect 
due to royal majesty had been regarded, 
explanations might have been had without 
any difficulty: the ministers of Spain 
might have said frankly to those of 
England, what the Count de Fuentes, by 
the king’s express order, declares pub- 
licly, viz. that the said treaty is only a 
convention between the family of Bour- 
bon, wherein there is nothing which has 
the least relation to the present war: that 
there is in it an article for the mutual 
guaranty of the dominions of the two so- 
vereigns ; but it is specified therein, that 
that guaranty is not to be understood but 
of the dominions which shall remain to 
France, after the present war shall be 
ended: that although his Catholic ma- 
jesty might have had reason to think 
imself offended, by the irregular manner 
in which the memorial: was returned to 
M. de Bussy, minister of France, which 
he had presented, for terminating the 
differences of Spain and England, at the 
same time with the war between this last 
and France, he has however dissembled ; 
and from an effect of his love of e, 
caused a memurial to be delivered to my 
lord Bristol, wherein it is evidently de- 
monstrated, that the step of France, 
which put the minister Pitt into so bad 
humour, did not at all offend either the 
laws of neutrality, or the sincerity of the 
two sovereigns: that further, from a fresh 
proof of his pacific spirit, the king of Spain 
wrote to the king of France, his cousin, 
that if the union of interest in any man- 
ner retarded the peace with England, he 
consented to separate himself from it, 
not to put any shatacle to so great a hap- 
piness. But it was soon seen that this 
was only a pretence, on the part of the 
English minister: for, that of France, 
continuing his negociation, without mak- 
ing any mention of Spain, and proposing 
conditions very advantageous and honour- 
able for England, the minister Pitt, to the 
great astonishment of the universe, re- 
jected them with disdain ; and shewed, at 
the same time, his ill will against Spain, to 
the scandal of the same British council ; 
and unfortunately he has succeeded but 
too far in his pernicious design. 
This declaration made, the Count de 
Fuentes desires his excellency, my Jord 
Egremont, to present his most humble re- 
spects to his Britannic majcsty ; and to 
obtain for him pass-ports, and all other fa- 
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cilities, for him, his family, and all his 
retinue, to go out of the dominions of © 
Great Britain, without any trouble, and to 
go by the short passage of the sea, which 
separates them from the continent. 


Letter from the Earl of Bristol to 
the Earl of Egremont, dated Madrid, 
Dec. 7, 1761. Received Dec. 29. | 


My lord; I received last post the ho- 
nour of your lordship’s letter of the 17th 
of Nov. inclosing the address, presented 
the preceding day tu his Majesty, by the 
House of Commons, wherein the very 
warm and affectionate assurances of their 
zeal for the King’s service, and resolutions 
to support his Majesty with the utmost 
vigour, i the prosecution of the war, were 
so satisfactorily evident to all his Majes- 
ty’s dutiful servants and subjects. You. 
cannot doubt, my lord, of my having car-: 
ried the Address to general Wall ; his exe 
cellency read it over before me with at- 
tention, and afterwards said, that it was 
full of a right and proper zeal ; at the same 
time, that it was truly dutiful and affec- 
tionate; adding, that he was persuaded. 
the King would always experience from 
his most faithful Commons the like senti- 
ments, at which he should ever truly re- 
joice. 

The patriarch of the Indies received 
last Saturday the cardinal’s cap from Rome, 
having been named to that dignity by his 
Catholic majesty: his eminence is brother 
to the duke of Medina Celi, and now is 
stiled Cardinal de la Cerda. 

The messenger Potter arrived here the 
5th instant at night, and brought me the 
honour of your lordship’s dispatches of 
the 19th past. I saw M. Wall the 6th in 
the morning, who was confined to his 
room by an accident that had happened to 
one of his feet. We had a very long 
conference upon the subject of your lord- 
ship’s letters; and his excellency has this 
day wrote to acquamt me with his desire 
of my returning to him to-morrow morn-. 
ing; so that I expect to be able to dis- 
patch this messenger to England in a few. 
days. Iam, &c. BRISTOL. 


Translation of the Answer delivered 
to the Count de Fuentes, by the 
Earl] of Egremont, Dec. 31, 1761. 


The earl of Egremont, his Britannic 
majesty’s secretary of state, having re- 
ceived from his excellency the Count de 
Tuentes, ambassador of the Catholic king 
at the court of London, a paper, in which, 
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besides the notification of his recall, and 
the demand of the necessary passports to 
go out of the King’s dominions, he has 
thought proper to enter into what has just 
passed between the two courts, with a 
view to make that of London appear as 
the source of all the misfortunes which 
may ensue from the rupture which has 
happened. In order that nobody may be 
misled by the declaration which his excel- 
lency has been pleased tomaketothe King, 
to the English nation, and to the whole 
universe ; notwithstanding the insinuation, 
as void of foundation as of decency, of 
the spirit of haughtiness and of discord, 
which his excellency pretends reigns in 
the British government, to the misfortune 
of mankind; and, notwithstanding the ir- 
regularity and indecency of appealing to 
the English nation, as if it could be sepa- 
rated from its King, for whom the most 
determined sentiments of love, of duty, 
and of confidence, are engraved in the 
hearts of all his subjects; the said earl of 
Egremont, by his Majesty’s order, laying 
aside, in this Answer, all spirit of decla- 
mation, and of harshness, avoiding every 
offensive word, which might hurt the dig- 
nity of sovereigns, without stooping to in- 
vectives against private persons, will con- 
fine himself to facts with the most scrupu- 
lous exactness: and it is from this repre- 
sentation of facts, that he appeals to all 
Europe, and to the whole universe, for the 
purity of the King’s intentions, and for 
the sincerity of the wishes his Majesty 
has not ceased to make, as well as for the 
moderation he has always shewed, though 
in vain, for the maintenance of friendshi 
and good: understanding between the Bri- 
tish and Spanish nations. 

The King having received undoubted 
informations, that the court of Madrid had 
secretly contracted engagements with that 
of Versailles, which the ministers of France 
laboured to represent in all the courts of 
Europe, as offensive t6 Great Britain; and 


{ 


combining these appearances with the step : 
which the court of Spain had, a little time ' 


before, taken, towards his Majesty, in 
avowing its consent (though that avowal 
had been followed by apologies) to the 
Memorial presented the 23d of July, by 
the Sieur é. 

tiary of the most Christian king, to the 
King’s secretary of state; and his Ma- 
jesty having afterwards received intelli- 
gence, scarce admitting a doubt, of troops 
marching, and of military preparations 
making in all the ports of Spain, judged 


J 


| 


| 


r 
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that his dignity, as well as his prudence, 

required him to order his embassador at 

the court of Madrid, by a dispatch dated 

the 28th of October, to demand, in terms 

the most measured, however, and the most 
amicable, a communication of the treaty 

recently concluded between the courts of 
Madrid and Versailles, or, at least, of the 
articles which might relate to the interest 
of Great Britain; and in order to avoid 
every thing which could be thought to 
imply the least slight of the dignity, or 
even the delicacy, of his Catholic ma- 
jesty, the earl of Bristol was authorised 
to content himself with assurances, in case 
the Catholic king offered to give any, that 
the said engagements did not contain any 
thing that was contrary to the friendship 
which subsisted between the two crowns, 
or that was prejudicial to the interests of 
Great Britain, supposing that any difficulty 
was made of shewing the treaty. The 
King could not give a less equivocal proof 
of his dependence on the good faith of the 
Catholic king, than in shewing him an 
unbounded confidence in so important an 
affair, and which so essentially interested 
his own dignity, the good of his kingdoms, 
and the happiness of” his people. 

How great then was the King’s sur- 
prize, when, instead of receiving the just 
satisfaction which he had a right to ex- 
pect, he learnt from his ambassador, that, 
having addressed himself to the minister 
of Spain for that purpose, he could only 
draw from him a refusal to give a satisfac- 
tory answer to his Majesty’s just requisi- 
tions, which he had accompanied with terms 
that breathed nothing but haughtiness, 
animosity and menace, and which seemed so 
strongly to verify the suspicions of the un- 
amicable disposition of the court of Spain, 
that nothing less than his Majesty’s mode- 
ration, and his resolution taken to make 
all the efforts possible, to avoid the misfor- 
tunes inseparable from a rupture, could 
determine him to make a last trial, by 
giving orders to his ambassador to address 
himself to the minister of Spain, to desire 
him te inform him of the intentions of the 
court of Madrid towards that of Great 
Britain, in this conjuncture, if they had 
taken engagements, or formed the design 


e Bussy, minister plenipoten- | to join the King’s enemies in the present 


war, or to depart in any manner from the 
neutrality they had hitherto observed: 
and to make that minister sensible, that, if 
they persisted in refusing all satisfaction, 
on demands so just, so necessary, and s0 
interesting, the King could not but con- 
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gider such a refusal as the most authentic 
avowal, that Spain had taken her part, 
and that there only remained for his Ma- 
jesty to take the measures which his royal 
prudence should dictate for the honour 
and dignity of his crown, and for the pros- 
perity and protection of his people: and 
to recall his ambassador. 

Unhappily for the public tranquillity, 
for the interest of the two nations, and for 
the good of mankind, this last step was as 
frui as the preceding ones; the Spa- 
nish minister, keeping no farther measures, 
answered drily, ‘“ That it was in that very 
moment that the war was declared, and 
the king’s dignity attacked, and that the 
earl of Bristol might retire, how, and when, 
ke should think proper.” 

And in order to set in its true light the 
declaration, ** That if the respect due to 
his Catholic majesty had been regarded, 
explanations might have been had without 
any difficulty; and that the ministers of 
Spain might have said frankly, as M. de 
Fuentes by the king’s express order, de- 
clares publicly, that the said treaty is only 
a convention between the family of Bour- 
bon ; wherein there is nothing which has 
the least relation to the present war; and 
that the guaranty, which is therein speci- 
fied, is not to be understood but of the 
deminions which shal] remain to France 
after the war.”? It is declared, that, very 
fer from thinking of being wanting to the 
ny tiie acknowledged to be due to crown- 
ed heads, the instructions given to the earl 
of Bristol have always been, to make re- 
quistions on the subject of the engage- 
ments between the courts of Madrid and 
Versailles, with all the iret and all 
the attention possible; and the demand of 
@ categorical answer was not made till 
after repeated and the most stinging re-. 
fusals to give the least satisfaction, and at 
the last extremity: therefore, if the court 
of Spain ever had the design to give this 
%o necessary satisfaction, they had not the 
least reason that ought to have engaged 
them to defer it to the moment when it 
eould no longer be of use. But, fortu- 
nately, the terms in which the declaration 
is conceived, ree us the regret of not 
having received it sooner; for it appears, 
e@t first sight, that the answer is not at all 
eonformable to the demand. We wanted 
‘to be informed, If the court of Spain in- 
tended to join the French, our enemies, 
to make war on Great Britain; or to de- 
part from their neutrality? Whereas the 
answer concerns one treaty only, which is 

(VOL. XV. } 
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said to be of the 15th of August; carefully 


avoiding to say the least word that could 


explain, m any manner, the intentions af 

Spain towards Great Britain, or the far« 
ther engagements they may have con-« 
tracted in the present crisis. 

After a deduction as exact as faithful 
of what has passed between the two courts, 
it is left to the impartial public to decide, 
which of the two has always been inclined 
topeace, and which was determined on war, 

As to the rest, the earl of Egremont has 
the honour to acquaint his excellency the 
count de Fuentes, by the King’s order, 
that the spared | passports for him shall 
be expedited; and that they will not fail 
to procure him all possible facilities for his 
passage to the port which he shall think 
Taost convenient. 


Letrer from the Earl of Bristol to the 
Earl of Egremont, (Most Secret.) 
Dated Madrid, Dec. 6, 1761. Ree 
ceived Jan. 9, 1762. 


My lord: I took the earliest oppore 
tunity, after receiving the honour of your 
lordship’s dispatches of the 28th‘of Octoe 
ber, of informing general Wall how partie 
cularly his Majesty had expressed his 
royal satisfaction at hearing the declara- 
tions which had been made to me by his 
excellency, of the Catholic king’s intense 
tions to cultivate @ close correspondence 
with his Majesty ; and I told the Spanish 
minister, I could then authentically assure 
him, that no orders had been issued for 
augmenting the fortifications at Gibraltar. 

After dwelling upon the King’s readi- 
ness to come to a speedy adjustment of 
all the differences subsisting between the 
two courts, my discourse naturally led toe 
wardsarepetition of those professions I had, 
on former occasions, so frequently made 
use of, to convince the Spanish secretary 
of state, that the King had nothing more at 
heart than to continue, and, if possible, to 
augment that friendship and cordiality 
which his Majesty sincerely felt for the 
Catholic king ; not doubting but that the 
like disposition, together with a suitable 
return from Spajn, would be the corres- 
ponding effect of such an avowal of his 

ajesty’s sentiments. 

After opening myself in this manner, I 
observed, how consistent it was with the 
good intelligence that had so long united 
two friendly courts, reciprocally to enquire 
into, or to remove, any uneasiness, which 
the envy and malice of a third rfight en- 
deavour to sow in the minds of either o1 

[4G] 
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those amicable powers. Therefore, after 
France had so ly, as well as indus- 
_ triously, asserted throughout Europe, and 
but with too much success, that Spain was 
on the point of embarking in the present 
war against England, in consequence of a 
treaty lately concluded between the courts 
of Madrid and Versailles ; it was neither 
surprizing, nor could it be deemed unrea- 
sonable, that his Majesty should desire a 
communication of that treaty ; or, at least, 
of such articles, as might be deemed to re- 
late, either now or hereafter, immediately 
or indirectly, to the interests of Great 
Brita: I took care to explain, that the 
pressing instances I was ordered to make, 
did not proceed frem any distrust in the 
King, of the reiterated assurances of 
Spain’s friendship towards England, con- 
veyed so authentically through me, nor 
from a suspicion of his Catholic majesty’s 
entering into any engagements of a hos- 
tile nature against the King, after all the 
cordial professions which had been made 
use of, so much to the contrary ; yet the 
Bake language of our enemies, and their 
oasting assertions, were such, that it was 
highly expedient to stop the unfavourable 
impressions they had occasioned at other 
courts; therefore the King judged it to be 
indispensably necessary for the dignity of 
his crown, and not less so for the interests 
of his people, to require an explanation 
relative to a report so universally credited, 
before his Majesty could consent to pro- 
ceed in a negociation with this court, to- 
wards a just and equitable regulation of 
our long depending differences: besides, 
as Spain had regularly received extensive 
communication of all his Majesty’s al- 
liances or connections, an unfriendly re- 
serve towards the King, concerning a trea- 
ty so recently eoncladed between this 
court and that. of France, his Majesty’s 
declared as well as inveterate enemy, 
would unavoidably prevent any candid 
and impartial discussion of the claims, 
rights, or differences, of the two kingdoms ; 
yet this obstacle once removed, his Majes- 
ty was determined, without loss of time, 
to discuss, in the most open and cordial 
manner, the several disputes of both 
crowns; not doubting, but that a mutual 
confidence would indicate expedients, 
which, whilst they saved the dignity and 
honour of both kings, would naturally 
point out the method of adjusting matters 
to the mutual satisfaction, the reciprocal 
contentment, and, consequently, the per- 
giznent advantage of both nations. 
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As the French izans had so suc- 
cessfully persuaded many considerable 
persons at this court, that the spirit of the 
war would subside by the late change in 
the English ministry, that disunion and an 
unconnected system now presided amongst 
the several members who compose the 

resent administration; I thought it highly 
incumbent upon me to mention the tho- 
rough harmony and perfect unanimity 
which subsisted in his Majesty’s councils, 
together with the settled determination to 
carry on the war with vigour, although his 
Majesty, from his great clemency and un- 
equalled moderation, continued to be uni- 
formly disposed to puta stop to the dread- 
ful calamities of war, as soon as the King 
could perceive his enemies were inclined 
to agree to such terms, as the honour of 
his crown, and the success of his Majesty’s 
forces, naturally claimed; without which 
there could be no prospect of a lasting, 
solid peace, such as might insure mankind 
from the dreadful calamities so many na- 
tions had, during the present war, expe- 
rienced in the different parts of the world. 

For gteater accuracy, and to avoid 
blending my own discourse with the Spa- 
nish minister’s reasonings, I have united, 
in the former part of this letter, the chief 
substance of what I advanced in our seve- 
ral conferences; and will now proceed to 
relate the principal tenor of M. Wall’s ar- 
guments, without intermixing any of my 
answers thereto, in order to obviate apy 
appearance of-confusion. 

is excellency first mentioned his hav- 
ing received the Catholic king’s com- 
mands to assure me, how agreeable it was 
to this court, to find the uprightness and 
moderation of Spain was acknowledged, 
whete it had given so much satisfaction: 
he added, his not recollecting the particu- 
lar dates of those times, when his excel- 
Jency had assured me of the sincere dis- 
positions of his Catholic majesty, to culti- 
vate the closest correspondence with the 
King, since he had, on so many occasions, 
repeated the same assurances. 

MM. Wall received, with an apparent in 
difference, what I said concerning there 
having been no additional works carried 
on at Gibraltar, when I last hinted it; 
yet that was not the case, when | first 
communicated to the Spanish minister the 
contents of general Parslow’s letter, where- 
in it was positively asserted, there had not 
been any augmentation to the fortifica- 
tions of that place. 

His excellency then told me, the war 
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and strong expressions I had made use of, 
to convey the King’s earnest desire to 
cultivate the closest correspondence with 
his Catholic majesty, could never be re- 
ceived, but with sincere satisfaction, by 
the court of Madrid; yet, after my hav- 
ing been so often directed to hold the same 
language, unaccompanied by any proofs 
of those dispositions, it could not seem ex- 
traordinary, if Spain still sought and press- 
ed the redress of those grievances which 
had been so long desending. and which 
she thought herself so little advanced to- 
wards obtaining the relief of. 

With regard to the treaty lately con- 
cluded between the Catholic king and his 
_ most Christian majesty, the secretary of 

state said, his royal master did not judge 
it to be consistent with his dignity, to 
grant either the communication of it, or to 
satisfy the British curiosity, in relation to 
any articles which we: imagined had a re- 
lation to our concerns ; yet his excellency 
added, as from himself, he could give a 
positive answer to what I asked with the 
utmost facility ; but here he broke off. 

After some pause, the Spanish minister 
resumed his discourse, by alledging, his 
court had been flattered, by that of Lon- 
don, with an impartial discussion of their 
disputes from the year 1754; therefore 
the present promise of entering into a fair 
disquisition of our reciprocal claims, after 
the Catholic king had resolved our ques- 
tion concerning the late treaty, seemed to 
infer, that all the Memorials and counter 
Memorials, with the several offices and re- 
plies, had not been deserving the name of 
-@ negociation. His excellency then re- 
curred to what he had so often mentioned 
on many former occasions, when our dif- 
ferences had been the subject we were 
treating upon, saying, that, if England 
would preserve that good faith she had 
ever piqued herself upon, and which he 
did not deny to be the general charac- 
teristic of the British nation, how could 
our ministry either avoid, decline, or de- 
lay, giving satisfaction to Spain, with re- 
gard to the illegal settlements we withheld 

om this crown upon the logwood coasts ? 
where we owned there were establishments 
contrary to the territorial jurisdiction of 
his. Catholi¢ majesty; therefore, the 
noblest, the greatest, and the only honour- 
able expedient for the adjusting of our 
disputes, would be, for England first to 
send orders for the evacuation of all our 
forts, and at the same time to withdraw 


all the artillery which had been deposited 
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within some entrenchments where cannon 
was mounted for the defence of them: 
Was it an amicable proceeding, his excel- 
lency said, to profess a friendship for a 
power, and to be gradually invading their 
dominion ; to usurp their coasts, and then 
to persevere in maintaining an unjust pos- 
session of what we had no right to hold, 
but seemed determined to keep, as pledges 
for compelling Spain to grant us’ the log- 
wood we stood in-need of, especially after 
the most solemn, most authentic, -and re- 
peated assurances that had been given, 
under a-royal promise, ‘that England 
should enjoy that beneficial trade of log- 
wood; and moreover, that, until some 
equitable regulation of that commerce ~ 
could be settled, to the mutual satisfaction 
of both crowns, the English logwood 
cutters should, upon no pretence what- 
ever, be disturbed in felling,-or in carrying 
away, that commodity; if the orders, his 
excellency added, were but’ given for de- 
molishing the fortifications, and a copy of 
those orders transmitted. to the King’s 
ambassador here, to be delivered to his 
Catholic majesty’s ministers, it would at 
once silence the court of Versailles, and 
take off the principal handle they made 
use of to exasperate the Spanish nation 
against Great Britain. | 

With regard to the Newfoundland 
fishery, M. Wall urged, what I have also 
conveyed in some former dispatches, that 
the Spaniards, indeed, pleaded, in favour 
of their claim to a share of the bacallao 
trade, the first discovery of that island; 
but acknowledged they never had, or in- 
deed ever required any establishments 
there: and, what had principally given 
offence here, as to that article, was my 
being so frequently ordered to declare, 
and the Conde de Fuentes having been as 
often told, that England would never hear 
of that inadmissible pretension, which was 
denying in the most peremptory manner, 
what we had ted by the Spanish 
treaty of 1721, (confirmed by that of Aix 
la Chapelle) that the Biscayners and 
Guipuscoans should enjoy those privileges 
which they could prove to be their due 
by right. 

Then the Spanish minister said, he 
could not disguise from me the unfavour- 
able impression all Europe had received, 
from our breaking off so abruptly the ne- 
gociations carrying on between England 
and France for their separate peace; since 
the’conditions the French had complied 
with wére such, as RO one, who had. nat 
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read the accounts of what they had agreed 
to, could have believed the court of Ver- 
sailles would ever have consented to, by 
making such extensive sacrifices to the 
English; and added, since we were not 
contented with those offers from our ene- 
mies, our continuation of the war, to ob- 
tain still higher terms, could not avoid 
giving jealousy to all other maritime 
owers, who must apprehend too great a 
lance being flung into the single scale 
of Great Britain. 

This, my lord, to the best of my recol- 
lection, and according to the minutes I 
took, of the heads of our discourse, as soon 
as our several conferences were over, was 
the principal subject matter of what pass- 

uring our various meetings: the two 
things only, on the perusal of my notes, I 
perceive, | have omitted touching upon ; 
the first was, that, as the coasts of Hon- 
duras and Campeachy seem to be so indif- 
ferently laid down, by the variety of 
geographers who have published maps of 
those western parts, or so inaccurately de- 
scribed, in any of the charts I have been 
able to meet with, I desired general Wall, 
one day, to point out to me the position of 
Rio Tinto, the river Wallis, and the 
Laguna Azul, the three places so often 
quoted as the English usurpations; and 
his excellency shewed me their situations, 
acknowledging to me, that their names 
were not inserted in atry maps; for the 
Spaniards had never published those draw- 
ings their own engineers had made, which 
included every creek, upon the logwood, 
and all other their coasts in America. 
Rio Tinto (which the English call Black 
bled is not many leagues distant from 
Cape Gracias a Dios, a promontory that 
edvances m the sea at the Rincon, or 
corner of the Mosquito shore, about the 
fourteenth degree of northern latitude. 
The river Wallis is almost opposite to the 
island of Ratan, where the English had 
settled themselves during the last war ; 
but which the court of London had, at the 
solicitation of that of Madrid, caused to be 
evacuated, after the peace in 1748; when 
those very settlers only removed from the 
islond to the continent, and formed the 
establishment now subsisting at the river 
Wallis: and that lays, according to what 
was pointed out to mie, between the 
fifteenth and sixteenth degree of northern 
latitude. The third, last, and most incon- 
siderable settlement, is upon the Laguna 
Azul, a lake not far distant from the bay 
of Ascension, which is in the neighbour- 
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hood of a Spanish town, called Salamanca 
de Bacalar, about the eighteenth northera 


degree. 
The second point that sli my notice, 
was, when M. Wall and I had been ds- 


cussing the substance of the Memoriel, 
presented by the court of France, in rels 
tion to the fish claims, his excellency 
solemnly protested to me, the Cathohe 
king, upon finding rie = that 
r was to England, had sent peremp 
pagers te the marquis Grimaldi, not 
to let the pretensions of this court in the 
least interfere with the of Mr. 
Stanley’s and M. Bussy’s iations ; 
and therefore to drop any farther mention 
of them, lest they might be reputed an 
impediment to the conclusion of a 
between England and France ; which was 
the strongest proof his Catholic majesty 
could give of his sincere intentions, in 
wishing to have the disputes of Spaa 
amicably adjusted with Great Britain. I 
could not avoid observing to M. Wall, the 
little real cordiality there was in the 
French professions towards this court, or 
sincerity in their declarations and offers to 
accommodate our unhappy differences 
with Spain; since every one was con- 
vinced, the most Christian king must de 
jSire to prevent our ene me fe advan: 
tageous a trade as that of logwood : at the 
same time, that the French interest was too 
well understood by their ministry, not te 
dread, above all things, the 
being ever let into the smallest share of 
the bacallao trade: as it would s0 easen- 
tially affect their own extensive, as well # 
lucrative branch of commerce in that com- 
modity, which it had been agreed im oor 
ulttmatum, to leave them m the possession 
of, according to the stipulations relative 
thereto, in the peace of Utrecht. 
I am, &c. BrisTot. ‘ 
| 


LETTER from the Earl of Bristol to the 
Earl of Egremont, (secret and : 
dential,) dated Madrid, Dec. 6, 1761. 
Received Jan. 9, 1762. 


My lord; your lordship has acquainted 
me, in your secret and confidential letter, 
that his Majesty trad been pleased to de- 

| termine, neither to confine me in relatea 
to the method of opening myself te gen 
ral Wall, on the important subject of yout 
most secret dispatch, nor to prescribe 
whether I should communicate the sa 
stance of it verbally, or trust the whole ot 
_any part thereof out of my hands; ae 
rmagined 


lke (rem: the time I have hed the 
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honour of being at this conrt, I 
oaght to be able to judge what kind of 
compliment, or degree of confidence, 

d best lead me to succeed in the deli- 
cate commission at present left to my ma- 
nagement. I must desire to refer your 
Jerdship for all particulars to my most se- 
cret letter of this date; wherein you will 
see, that, so far from receiving that com- 
maunication I so eagerly sulicited, it has 
not been possible for me to obtain any 80- 
jenm assurances of aie ear the 
treaty in question, al I am per- 
saaded in ae own mind, there are a eid 
friendly intentions therein (to Great 
riled which assurances your lordship 
di me not to reject, in case they were 
proposed, but to admit of them ad referen- 
dum, to be transmitted to my own court ; 
provided, “ they were given upon his Ca- 
tholic majesty’s royal word, signified in 
writing, either by the Spanish secretary 
of state to me, or by the conde de Fuentes 
to your lordship, and not otherwise.” 

n lieu whereof, I have only procured 
the copy of general Wall’s dispatch ¢o the 
conde de Fuentes : your lordship will there 
observe, that in consequence of my re- 
peated instances, the Spanish minister has 
directed M. de Fuentes to give an answer 
to my notes, to the King’s secretary of 
state, by word of mouth, or in writing if it 
was necessary: since I could net co 
all I was directed to require, at least it will 
not, I hope, be thought, that 1 have been 
remiss in the performance of my duty, 
after your lordship recollects, the ish 
embassador had expressed his wishes to 
have the business conveyed through ano- 
ther channel, rather than by himself, that, 
notwithstanding such a reluctance in his 
excellency to enter into this affair, he re- 
ceives onlen from his court to explain the 
sentrments of Spain m writing. Would 
those sentiments had been more Kcit, 
and more satisfactorily con to 
the rt of my instructions. 

If your lordship has taken the trouble of 
looking over some of my letters to Mr. 
Pitt, you will have seen the metives I fre- 
quently had for delivermg to the Spanish 
mmister written notes ee what passed 
when our meetings weve » and 
delicate or interesting subject: which I 
these deing in that manner for greater 
precision, besides having so great a cer- 
Rainty of the Catholic king’s being mi- 
mutely acquainted with every argument I 
had made use of te exforce the validity ef 
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assistance to Wall’s memory, 
which his excellency repeatedly told me 
he did not chuse to confide in, without 
some memorandums in writing. 

The paper marked (A), is what I put 
into general Wall’s hands, according to my 
former custom, which is an abstract of the 
most essential parts of your lordship’s most 
secret letter, and a summary account of 
all I expatiated upon, more at large, in our 
several conferences. The two inclosures, 
distinguished by the letters B and C, are 
the copy and translation of M. Wall’s pri- 
vate dis to the conde de Fuentes, 
which is a precis of all the Spanish secretary 
of state either to confute my rea- 
sonings, or to support his own assertions. 

I could not deny myself the satisfaction 
of reading to general Wall, by far the 

reater part of your lordship’s most secret 

ispatch; this mark of confidence I have 
frequently observed towards the Spanish 
minister, when I have been left at ty 
with regard to the mode of communicat- 
ing any of my orders, and, in the present 
conjupcture it would have been ill-timed 
in me to have withdrawn from his excel- 
lency that proof of my trust in him, more 
especially as your lordship had advised 
me most cautiously to avoid any mark of 
offensive diffidence: besides I thought it 
could enly do honour to your lordship’s 
sentiments and stile te point out to the 
Spanish secretary of state the concilisting 
directions which you had enjoined me to 
put in practice, whilet I was urging any 
matters, as you recommended their being 
done in the most polite and friendly terms, 
aswell as my insinuating gently those ar- 
guments, which were sugg te me to 
advence. I am, &c. BRistov. 


Translation of a PAPER delivered the 18th 
Nov. 1761. (A). 


The King has learnt, with particular sa- 
tisfaction, the justice of his Catholic ma- 
jesty, in giving erders for the restitution of 
the ship the ne eee ; and his Majest 
is equally sensible of the moderation wi 
which the privateer, the King George, has 
been treated. The count de Fuentes having 
given a memorial, complaining of the be- 
haviour ef the said privateer, the most ex-— 
act enquiries are to be immediately begun, 
and, as soon as the facts ere proved, asuit- 
able satisfaction, agreeable to our laws, 
will be given to the court of Spain. 

Having coromunicated to the Secretary 
of State, in a dispatch of the month of 


our ome, a the samc time that was an | Septenaber ae (agreeably to the assus- 
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majesty’s intention to cultivate a good 
correspondence with the King, I have 
been expressly ordered to testify the real 
pleasure which such a declaration, of the 
sentiments of this court, has occasioned : 
and. I must not omit to assure, that no 
order has been sent for augmenting the 
fortifications of Gibraltar, consequently 
‘they have only been working there on the 
usual repairs. 
His Majesty having nothing more at 
heart than to maintain and strengthen the 
most cordial and the most sincere friend- 
ship with the Catholic king, does not doubt 
of meeting with the same dispositions as 
his onthe part of Spain: for there is no- 
_ thing more evident than the mutual advan- 


tage which must, at all times, result to the | - 


two kingdoms by such a reciprocity. 
After this declaration, it is not surpris- 
ing that the court of London desires and 
demands, of the Spanish ministers, a com- 
munication of the treaty lately concluded 
‘between their Catholic and most Christian 
majesties; or that they would impart the 
articles which may be thought relative 
‘now, or in future, directly, or less imme- 
diately, to the interests of Great Britain. 
' These instances do not proceed from any 
disadvantageoussuspicion of the assurances 
of friendship, so often repeated by Spain 
to the court of London: they only tend to 
‘obtain some explanation with regard to 
_ the’ language which the King’s enemies 
‘have affected to hold; namely, that Spain 
was on the point of taking part in the pre- 
sent war, by joining France against Eng- 
jand. Such 
‘made so rapid a progress in all Europe: 
and the King’s honour is concerned in 
putting a stop to them, as far as the inte- 
rests of his people require their being con- 
tradicted; without which, how can his 
Majesty persuade himself to enter into a 
negociation with Spain, for accommodat- 
ing the differences which have unhappily 
subsisted, for so long a time, between the 
two courts? The Catholic king is inform- 
ed of all the alliances and engagements of 
Great Britain; and itwould be an unfriend- 
ly reserve, at this conjuncture, not to com- 
ply with giving his Majesty this satisfac- 
tion on the contents of a treaty so recentl 
signed with a power actually at war with 
the King; and especially when France 
does not cease to give out, that the con- 
ditions of this new engagement tend 
' towards hostilities which Spain will very 
soon manifest against the British nation. 


_ Papers relative to the 
ances I had then received) his Catholic | 


are the reports which have | 
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This obstacle once removed, his Majes- 
ty is determined, without Joss of time, to 
enter into an amicable discussion of the 
matters which make the subject of the 
disputes of the two crowns; not at all 
doubting but that they may be easily ad- 
justed; and being convinced, that a reci- 

rocal and extensive confidence will not 
ail. to suggest expedients for saving the 
dignity and the honour of the two kings, 
and for adjusting, to the reciprocal satis- 
faction of their majesties, every thing that 
has till now retarded thatsolid and perma- 
nent harmony which has always been the 
object, the wishes, the solicitude, and the 
desires, of those who wish the essential 
advantages and the true glory of the two 
monarchies. 
In order to prevent every perverse in- 
dea which the change that has just 
appened in the English ministry might 
occasion, it is necessary to declare, that 
the most perfect unanimity now reigns in 
the king’s councils; and that it is resolved 
there to continue the war with all possible 
vigour: his Majesty, however, only wish: 
ing for the moment to put an end to the 
terrible misfortunes which are the inevita- 
ble consequences of it, as soon as he shall 
find his enemies disposed to make peece, 
on conditions which may correspond to 
the successes with which Providence has 
been pleased to bless the King’s arms, 
and which shall, at the same time, give 
appearances of a solid and durable peace, 
after all the miseries which have been 
suffered during the course of these last 
years. : 


PAPER received 3 Dec. 1761. 
tion (C). 


Most excellent Sir; my lord Bristol de- 
livered to me, some days ago, the memo- 
rial, whereof I send you acopy. In the 
first paragraph is seen the satisfaction of 
his court at the king’s justice, in causing 
the English ship the Speedwell to be res 
tored; and at the moderation with which 
the offence of the King George privateer 
had been chastised, to which there is no- 
thing to reply, only, that his Majesty s 
glad that the ministry acknowledge the 
uprightness and moderation of his pro- 
ceedings. 

In the second paragraph my lord Bn+ 
tol sets forth, that, having wrote in Sep- 
tember to his court the intention he h 
been assured of by us, in which the king 
was, of cultivating a good correspondence 
with the King of Great Britain, he had 


Transla- 
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been ordered to declare the real pleasure 
such a declaration, from us, had given. I 
do not remember having made it then in 
@ more particular manner than at many 
other times; nor do I comprehend the 
motive for their making such a point of it: 
however, it is certain, that in the various 
occasions that have presented themselves, 
in the life-time of king Ferdinand (who is 
in heaven), as well as of the king our 
lord (whom God save), the Spanish minis- 
ters have repeated the wishes of their 
court to cultivate the best correspondence 
with that of London. 
My lord adds, in the same paragraph, 
that he can ascertain, that no order has 
been transmitted for increasing the fortifi- 
cations of Gibraltar ; which does not sur- 
ee the king, as he has given no room 
or the least mistrust ; nor would the con- 
trary surprise him, the English being as 
much the masters to increase them, as his 
majesty is any one place of his own. 
My lord Bristol continues, in another 
paragraph, to express, that there is no- 
thing the King his master has so much at 
heart as to form a closer and more sincere 
friendship with the king, our lord; and 
that he does not doubt finding the same 
dispositions on the part of Spain; the mu- 
tual advantages that will accrue to both 
nations therefrom being evident: and all 
this is in order to come, by degrees, to 
what, after such a declaration, was not to 
surprise us; that his court should desire 
and ask of the Spanish ministers, the com- 
munication of the treaty lately concluded 
between their Catholic and most Christian 
majesties, or the articles that relate to 
England. Your excellency knows how 
easy it would be for the king to give a 
direct answer; but his own decorum pre- 
vents him from the consideration that this 
demand is made as a compulsive condition 
for commencing a negociation with Spain, 
about differences which are confessed to 
have subsisted so long. Whoever heard 
Ait of commencing anegociation, would 
think that, hitherto, nothing had been ne- 
‘Bociated about our differences; and be- 
sides, would believe, that their considering 
em as worthy of negociating, was doing 
‘usa favour. It is a very singular method 
In that ministry of misunderstanding so 
‘Many offices, memorials, and conferences, 
ree have passed for these six years 
€reupon, and particularly since the king 
Sent your excellency to that court, prov- 
aes € incontestible grounds of our com- 
Piiints and just cares, and repeating, that, 
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without satisfying them, it is impossible 
to fix the good correspondence of the two 
monarchies, nor the friendship of the two 
monarchs, so deserving of each other’s 
love. If all that has been declared by 
word of mouth, or in writing, the answers 
and replies that have intervened, the pojnts 
that have been concluded upon, is not a 
negociation, I do not know what is called 
such. _ 
My lord Bristol offers, that when the 
king our lord should declare himself upon 
the existence or non-existence of the sup- 
posed treaty, or upon the articles relating 
to the English, the King, his master, has 
determined to enter, without loss of time, 
into a friendly discussion of the points 
which occasion our differences ; not doubt- 
ing but that they may be accommodated, 
and expedients found: out for saving the 
dignity and honour of the two sovereigns. 
n his court they must consider only, as 
a mere trifle, what they seek after; since, 
in recompence, they only promise what 
we are already tired of practising. What 
reater discussion upon the points of our 
dievites can be made than that which has 
been in so long a negociation? What ex- 
pedients can be fallen upon now to save 
the honour of the two kings, which, in 
arguments and disputes of six years, have 
not occurred? And if in London they are 
to be found, Spain is the creditor for her 
patience in the pursuit of her complaints, 
and for having seen the various successes 
of the war the English were carrying on, 
whilst she only proposed, without offering 
to impose conditions upon that account. 
The most noble expedient, and which 
does the greatest honour to kings, as well 
as to those who are not s0, is, not to with- 
hold the property of another unlawfully, 
but to restore, and even punish the 
usurpers, without minding (if it falls out 
so) from whom the injured person asks it. 
y lord Bristol concludes with a para- 
graph entirely foreign to our business, de- 
claring, that a perfect unanimity subsists 
in the councils of Great Britain, and that 
the King was resolved to continue the war 
with all possible vigour till he had reduced 
his enemies to a peace adequate to the 
successes of the English arms, and which 
might have the appearance of being a firm 
and lasting one. Te is not directly our in- 
tention to answer thereto; but the two 


‘points which the English desire by the 


peace are contradicted evidently by what 
all the world has just seen. All impartial 
persons can decide, whether the terms of- 
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fered by the French, and refused by the 
English, do not bespeak the advantages of 

the English arms; and their inadmission 
will be attributed by them to other views, 
which t not to be indifferent to the 
other ime powers, and proprietors of 
dominions beyond sea: and it must occa- 
sion surprise to them, that, if the court of 
London desires a peace that wears the ap- 
pearances of being firm and lasting, it 
should pique itself upon that of Paris’s in- 
sinuating, how necessary it would-be to 
adjust, at the same time, our differences, 
to cut off all risk of its renewing the war 
in favour of us. 

My lord Bristol then, by means of ano- 
ther memorial, asked if France had taken 
that step with the king’s consent, in the 
same manner he now asks us, whether 
there is such a treaty or not with France ? 
We answer frankly, Yes; proving the re- 
gularity of it: and with this motive we 
reply to the repeated expressions of that 
court, about desiring a good correspond- 
ence with ours, esteeming them as at all 
times, however, thinking it was necessary 
effects should have accompanied them ; 
and as if such a memorial had never been 
given by us, forgetting it entirely, they 
present us another, with a new question, 
with the same general expressions, and the 
unexpected novelty of offermg to com- 
mence a negociation so long discussed, 
and so well digested, that it has been re- 
duced, during your excellency’s embassy, 
to the last Yes, or last No. = . 
- Your excellency, bein oroughly in- 

formed of every ching ‘i have set Orth, 
may tell it, or give it in writing, if it is 
necessary to that ministry, in order that, 
upon no account, it may charge us with 
me my lord Bristol’s memorial unan- 
swered, and that it may acknowledge the 
impropriety there is, that the king should 
satisfy their curiosity at every turn, 
whilst no satisfaction is given to his just 
denmnds. 


Extract of a Letter from the Earl of 
Bristel to the Earl of Egremont, 
dated Madrid, Dec. 7, 9, and 11, 
1761. Received Jan. 9, 1762. 


The messenger Potter arrived here the 
Sth instant at night, whilst my dispatches, 
dated the 6th of this month, together with 
their voluminous inclosures, were tran- 
scribing fair, m the expectation of the 
whole being ready to be sent away from 
hence by Ardouin directly; but the very 
great importance of your lordship’s letters 
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of the 19th past, determined me to sus- 

nd the departure of a messenger, till I 

communicated their contents to gene- 

ral Wall, upon whose answer depended 

a matter of the highest consequence to 
both crowns. 

M. Wall was then confined to his room, 
by an accident which had happened to his 
foot. Upon my writing a note to his ex- 
cellency the 6th, early in the morning, 
acquainting him with the arrival of a mes- 
senger from England, he appointed me to 
go to him at any time after the noon of 
that day. As soon as the Catholic king’s 
court was over, I went to the Spanish mi- 
nister’s, which was about one o’clock. I 
began directly, by telling his excellency, 
that the great surprize and sorrow he must 
have observed in me at the Escurial, after 
that memorable conversation we had t 
ther, several particulars of which I re- 
minded him of, had occasioned equal asto- 
nishment and concern in England; and, 
for that reason, fresh instructions had been 
transmitted to me, without even waiting 
for my answer to your lordship’s dis- 
patches of the 28th of October. I did 
not attempt to diaguise the alarm his ex- 
cellency’s discourse had raised in my 
court, which, as it was duty, I had re- 
lated tmmediately after it been held 
to me, as nearly as I could recollect, in 
the phrases he had made use of, saying, 
that such an unprovoked transition in his 
language, so diametrically opposite to the 

leasing assurances I had received at 5t. 

dephoneo, of the Catholic king’s resolu- 
tion to cultivate the closest cor 
ence with his Majesty, had filled the Eng- 
Kish nsinistry with amaze; and mere patti- 
cularly 90, as the count of Fuentes hed 
lately called your fordship aside, to ac- 
quaint you, that he had given strong &- 
surances of the friendly disposition of the 
king his master, and of his steady ayo 
te maintain the strictest amity with Greet 
Britain, at an audience to which his ex- 
cellency had been admitted to deliver 4 
letter from the Catholic king to his Me 


jesty. 

Yet the King, religiouely observant 
all his solemn declarations, and equally 
attentive to his own dignity, as well as te 
the interests of his subjects, was detef- 
mined coolly and firmly to acquit himself 
of those indispensable duties. ; 

I then went through the several topics 
contained in your sale bs letter, by ex- 
patiating very amply on the injustice that 
Spain did tothe purity of the King’s in 
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tentions ; since his Majesty had been par- 
ticularly delicate in causing such military 
plans to be concerted as might avoid hos- 
tilities towards those objects that could 
give the least umbrage to the Catholic 
king. I dwelt upon the notoriety there 
was, that every thing of the royal councils, 
which could tend towards the interruption 
of a friendly intelligence between our 
courts (which his Majesty was so solicit- 
ous to maintain) had also been avoided. 
Then I proceeded to renew my former en- 
quiries about the treaty lately concluded 
between the courts of Madrid and Ver- 
sailles; and finally, to ask a categorical 
answer relative to Spain’s intention with 
regard to Great Britain, in this critical 
conjuncture, which the King found him- 
self under the disagreeable necessity of de- 
manding ; but I added, immediateiy after, 
that I was certain, and would venture to 
declare, that there was nothing could more 
essentially contribute to his Majesty’s real 
satisfaction, than my being able to procure 
such an answer from hence as might con- 
tribute to the continuation of that amica- 
ble intercourse, which it could not be 
more the interests of both courts to up- 
hold, than it was the King’s sincere desire 
to cultivate ; before [ discontinued, | took 
particular care to be explicit with regard 
to his Majesty’s sentiments, which were 
to be only attributed to the rectitude of 
his royal mind: and the declaration I 
made of the King’s moderation was accom- 
panied with the fullest assurances that 
could be given, to prevent any false or in- 
jurious interpretation, construing what I 
had advanced, concerning the King’s de- 
sire of maintaining peace with Spain (pro- 
vided that desire was reciprocal on his 
Catholic majesty’s part) to proceed from 
ay timidity or apprehension on the King’s 
side. 

lt was not possible to listen with a more 
obliging attention, than M. Wall did, to 
all 1 have just mentioned. He never in- 
terrupted me, but answered me friendly, 
when I appealed to him upon any point. 
Your lordship will, no doubt, observe, how 
much I have here waved touching upon 
any subject that could be laid hold of as 
offensive, or that might even collaterally 
tend to irritate the Spanish minister, ac- 
cording to what was prescribed to me; 
which was, to avoid mixing any thing in 
my conversation, which could have a ten- 
dency to indispose general Wall. Indeed 
I must do his excellency the justice to say, 
there never appeared the smallest degree 

[ VOL. XY.] 
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of warmth, or the least inclination towards 
any harshness, during our whole confer- 
ence. He reasoned candidly with me, 
and minutely ; he said, the Spanish em- 
bassadors had orders to make the profes- 
sions of the Catholic king’s friendahip to- 
wards his Majesty, which he had accom- 
panied with the letter he presented: he 
owned how cautious we had been, to avoid 
attacking those possessions belonging to 
our enemies, which had any connections 
with the Spanish territory; and agreed 
with me, concerning the publicity of what 
had passed in his Majesty’s councils, upon 
the change of the English ministry; not 
forgetting to mention what had given rise 
to the late resignation of the seals. M. — 
Wall then said, the copy he had delivered 
to me, of his own dispatch, to the count of 
Fuentes, was the only answer he could 
give to my enquiries about the treaty ; 
that, as to the intention of Spain, with re- 
gard to Great Britain, which I then preas- 
ed to be informed of, he added, I must 
be sensible it was not in his power to give 
an immediate answer, from not being suf- 
ficiently authorised to do it, but promised 
that he would acquaint his Catholic ma- 
jesty with my fresh solicitations, and would 
not fail communicating, faithfully, all I 
had expressed, concerning the King’s sen- 
timents and disposition. 

As I-had taken some notes (from which 
I spoke) that I might amit nothing I had 
determined to mention; the Spanish se- 
cretary of state asked me, whether I 
would consent to his transcribing them, for 
greater accuracy, when he was to impart 
to his Catholic majesty the very impor- 
tant and delicate conference we had had 
together; I directly gave his excellency a 
copy of the ee herein inclosed, marked 
(A) which he promised should be literally 
translated into Spanish, before it was pre- 
sented to the king of Spain. 

You will, perhaps, my lord, be surprised 
to find, I have, in this visit, only dwelt in 
general terms, concerning the intention of 
Spain, with regard to England: I beg of 
you to suspend forming any judgment 
about my conduct therein, till I have ex- 
plained my motive for acting in that 
manner. i perceived general Wall’s tone 
to be of so conciliating a nature ; he ex- 
pressed his wishes so strongly, that some 
method might be found out for an amicable 
adjustment of our differences ; and was so 
far from dropping the least word, that 
could make me imagine Spain intended to 
act hostilely against us, that I began te 
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flatter myself, I might obtain the catego- 
rical answer I was ordered to demand, 
without the Spanish minister’s suspecting 
my ultimate orders. When I was going 
out of his room, he took me by the hand, 
and said, with a smile, he henedt but 
there he stopped. I asked him what he 
hoped, that 1 might also hope, and that 
all might concur in the same hopes: but 
his excellency only then bowed, and took 
his leave of me. 

Your lordship will, no doubt, have re- 
marked, that, from the time of Potter’s 
departure with et dispatches of the 2d 
pest, the stile of the Spanish minister has 

een softening gradually. What had oc- 
casionedthe great fermentation during that 
eriod at this court, the eflects of which, 
felt from general Wall’s animated dis- 
course at the Escurial, was, the notice 
having, about that time, reached the Ca- 
tholic king, that the change which had hap- 
pened in the English administration, was 
relative to measures proposed to be taken 
fagainst this country: hence arose that 
sudden wrath and passion, which, for a 
short time, affected the whole Spanish 
court ; as it was thought most extraordi- 
nary here, that the declaring war against 
the Catholic king, should ever have been 
moved in his Majesty’s councils, since the 
Spaniards have always looked upon them- 
selves as the aggrieved party ; and, of 
course, never could imagine that the 
English would be the first to begin a war 
with them. 

Dec. 9. I received, late in the evening 
of the 7th, a note from M. Wall, desiring 
me to return to himon the next morning, 
the 8th ; which 1 punctually complied 
with. His excellency said, he had not 
been able to stir out; but, having re- 
ceived his Catholic majesty’s commands 
in relation to our conference on the 6th, 
he would not delay communicating them 
to me. They consisted in the king of 
pil being sensible of all the assurances 
of friendship and marks of attention, which 
had been conveyed through my means: 
but I was to be informed, that, with regard 
to the treaty, and the intentions of Spain, 
M. Wall’s dispatch to the count of Fu- 
entes (copy of which had been delivered 
to me) was the only answer the Catholic 
king judged it expedient to give. I pressed 
the Spanish minister to open himself more 
fully upon this most important subject ; as 
I thought it impossible so concise an 
answer could be given to all I had urged to 
his excellency. 


«+ 
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Unfortunately, general Wall had not 
been abie to see his Catholic majesty ; and, 
therefore, having only wrote, and received 
a written answer, that accounted, in some 


‘measure, for its being so laconic. 


I then reminded the Spanish minister 
of the pressing endeavours I had employ- 
ed at our last meeting, to obtain a satis- 
factory answer; alledging, that, as I had 


not been able to obtain a communication 


of the treaty, nor the alternative which I 
had proposed, I was now necessitated to 
come to a more particular explanation of 
what I had mentioned in general concern- 
ing Spain’s intention with regard to Great 
Britain; therefore I was commanded to 
declare to his excellency, that my court 
expected to have a categorical answer to 
the following questions: whether the Ca: 
tholic king intended to join the French, 
our enemies, or purpeeed acting hostilely? 
Or would, in any manner, depart from his 
neutrality ?, Adding, that Spain’s refusing 
to comply with giving this satisfaction, 
would be deemed an aggression on the 
part of the court of Madrid, and a decla- 
ration of war. - a 

I cannot describe the surprise M. Wall 
expressed at hearing this. He only 
brought out these words; What is to fol- 
low? You have then orders to withdraw 
from hence, I told him, he must easily 
imagine what would ensue, if Spain did 
not disavow any intentions to take part 
with our declared enemies; for I was 
ordered to signify, that such a refusal 
would be looked upon by his Majesty in 
no other light than as an absolute declar- 
ation of war. | 

He told me, the categorical answer I 
was ordered to require, was such an at- 
tack upon the Catholic king’s dignity, that 
it was impossible for him to give any ad- 
vice to his sovereign upon so delicate 4 
subject, which dignity could not be ima- 
gined to be less dear to kings than a com: 
mon decorum was to subjects: he after- 
wards mentioned writing to his Catholic 
majesty what had passed between us, and 
conveying the substance of my instruc- 
tions in that manner; as he was not able 
to go himself, and relate them verbally. 
You may be assured, my lord, I remon- 
strated strongly against his staying in his 
chair at home, and his not going in person 
to offer his advice, and to declare his opi- 
nion, in words, when it must be so much 
wanted. I entreated his excellency to re- 
flect, that the lives of thousands, the ruin 
of thousands of thousands, and the dis 


.- 
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tresses of whole nations, were now de- 
pending upon the final resolution of the 
nish councils: for as I had conferred 
with no other minister than himself, where 
were those, who could be supposed to be 
able to make a faithful bd li or Jay the 
roper stress, and repeat all the arguments, 
Thad been ordered to employ, to shew 
the expediency and the necessity of such 
an answer as | had required, if any such 
persons could be found willing to under- 
take it? 1 urged to the Spanish minister, 
the absolute necessity of his being carried 
out, at all events, to the Buen Retiro, and 
there to sct forth the fatal consequences 
that must inevitably attend geet not 
giving me a precise answer: besides, I 
enforced to M. Wall, all that the world 
would infer, whatever his friends must 
think, or his enemies would say, ups his 
staying in his own house, and only writ- 
ing to his Catholic majesty, where the 
fate of so many countries were involved 
in the decision of the present affair: I re- 
commended to him, for the sake of huma- 
nity in general, not to let any rash or pre- 
cipitated measure be taken: but, after 
duly weighing the infinite importance of 
these questions, to Ict me receive such an- 
swers, as might enable the two crowns to 
continue a mutual friendly intercourse, 
unallayed by suspicions, and totally clear 
of all doubts. General Wall, for greater 
precision, desired me to put into writing 
what I was ordered to demand: I took 
his pen, and wrote down the sentences | 
inclose a copy of, indorsed (B). 


- December 11, 1761. As I knew ge- 
neral Wall was not able to stir trom off 
his chair, till yesterday the 10th, that he 
went to the palace of the Buen Retiro, and 
held the accustomed despacho, in the pre- 
sence of his Catholic majesty ; it was in 
vain for me to press for an answer, which 
was not in his power to give, without re- 
ceiving the king of Spain’s commands. . 

At eleven o’clack last night, I reccived 
two letters from his excellency; those 
marked 1 and 2, are the copy and transla- 
tion of the office; that which is number 3, 
is the copy of a private note, entirely in 
general Wall’s own hand, to which I sent 
an answer immediately, copy whereof is 
distinguished by the number 4. 

At i¢ unnecessary for me to dwell upon 
the decision of this most important affair ; 
besides, that I shall be able, at my return 
ad England, to relate minutely to your 
lordship, many circumstances too tedious 
to be inserted in a letter. 


a eS 
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M. Wall, the last time I saw him, said 
so much concerning the Catholic king’s 
very particular partiality towards me, that 
I thought it could not be amiss in me, to 
take the last opportunity, which was likely 
to present itself, of testifying the impres- 
sion his Catholic majesty’s sentiments 
about me, had made upon my mind. 

Notwithstanding I have been, and still 
continue indisposed, I propose setting out 
as soon as it is possible ; but those who are 
unacquainted with Spain, can have no 
idea of the difficulties attending a journey 
from hence. | 

I beg your lordship to believe, that I 
have exerted my utmost efforts for his 
Majesty’s service, and the welfare of my 
country, since I have had the honour of 
being employed here. Nothing is left for 
me now to add, but to lament my sin- 
cere endeavours to preserve a union be- 
tween the two crowns having been so 
unsuccessful. God send prosperity to 
the King’s righteous cause; and may 
Great Britain, in the course of the ensu- 
ing war, prove, that the combined forces 
of Spain and France are not sufficient to 
eclipse her glory, or to cope with her 
strength. dam, &c. BRisTOoL. 


Copy of Notes given to general Wall, 
at our first conference, Sunday the 
6th December, 1761. (A.). 


Count of Fuentes accompanied the 
Catholic king’s letter to his Majesty, 
with the strongest professions of friendship 
from Spain. 

The King’s particular delicacy, in con- 
certing military plans, to avoid hostilities 
towards objects that could give umbrage 
to his Catholic majesty. j 

How notorious it was, that every thing 
in the King’s councils, which could tend 
to break through a good understanding 
between our courts (which his Majesty is 
so anxious to preserve) had been avoided. 

An answer concerning the treaty; as 
well as to know the intention of Spain, 
with regard to Great Britain. 

Nothing could more essentially give a 
real satisfaction to his Majesty, than my 
procuring such an answer as might contri- 
bute to the continuation of that friendly 
intercourse, which it is not more thé 
interest of both crowns to maintain, 
than it is the King’s sincere desire to cul- 
tivate. | 


Copy of Notes wrote down in general 
Wall’s closet, and given by me to his 
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Excellency, at our sccond conference, 
Tuesday the 8th of Dec. 1761. (B.) 


Whether the court of Madrid intends 

to join the French, our enemies, to act 
hostilely against Great Britain, or to de- 
part in any manner from its neutrality ? 
' A categorical answer is expected. to 
those questions, otherwise a refusal to 
comply willbe looked upon as an aggres- 
sion on the part of Spain, and a declaration 
of war. . 


General Wall, B. Retiro, 10th Dec. 1761. 
Translation (2.) 
Most Excellent Lord ; 

My lord, your excellency having ex- 
pressed to me, the day before yesterday, 
and being even pleased to put in writing, 
that you had orders to ask a positive and 
categorical answer to the question, If 
Spain thought of joining. herself with 
France against England? Declaring, at 
the same time, that you should look upon 
the refusal as a declaration of war; and 
that you would, in consequence, leave this 
court. The spirit of haughtiness and of 
discord, which dictated this inconsiderate 
step, and which, for the misfortune of 
mankind, still reigns so much in the Bri- 
tish government, is what made, in the 
same instant, the declaration of war, and 
attacked the king’s dignity. Your ex- 
cellency may think of retiring when, and 
in the manner, is convenient to you; 
which is the only answer that, without 
detaining you, his majesty has ordered 
me to give you. The indisposition your 
excellency saw me in, scarce permitted 
me to go to receive the king’s commands. 

ser your excellency carry away with 
you all the happiness which corresponds 
to your personal qualities, and the constant 
remembrance of the sincere affection with 
which I am, praying God for the long 
‘ieee of your life, most excellent 
ord, &c. Don Ricarpo WALL. 


General Wall, Madrid, 10th Dec. 1761. 
(3). Translation. 


My lord; my uneasiness, ever since the 
moment that your excellency communi- 
cated to me the orders which you have 
received from your court, has not per- 
mitted me to delay, any longer, your 
excellency’s instances, full of attention ; 
and I have been (notwithstanding my in- 
disposition) to give an account to the 
king my master, of the last questions 
which you have been ordered to put to my 
court. 
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Your excellency will see, by the in- 
closed letter, what are his majesty’s senti- 
ments; you know mine for your person. 
I hope to have the honour of seeing you, 
and confirming to you agam, by word of 
mouth, the esteem and respect with which 
I am perfectly, my lord, &c. 

WALL. 


To General Wall, Madrid, Dec. 10, 
1761. Eleven o’clock at night. (4). 
Translation. 


Sir; I have just received your excel- 
lency’s letter, dated to-day, with - that 
which was therewith inclosed. No one 
can be more sensible than I am of the 
sentiments with which his Catholic ma- 
jesty honours me. Receive, Sir, my ac- 

nowledgment for those which you express 
for me. 1 desire your excellency to cause 
the Catholic king’s passports to be pre- 
pared for me, in order that 1 may take 
the route of Portugal, in consequence of 
the instructions which I have received 
from my court to retire from hence. I 
have the honour to be, &c. BRisTot. 


LeTrTeR from the Earl of Bristol to the 
Earl of Egremont, dated Madrid, 
Dec. 11, 1761. Received Jan. 9, 
1762. Most Secret. 


My lord; having answered, in my pub- 
lic letter of this date, so exactly to all that 
is contained in your lordship’s most secret 
one, I only write these few words to ac- 
knowledge it, and to mention, that if I 
had only signified to the Spanish minister 
the King’s commands, (that a peremptory 
refusal to give satisfaction, in relation to 
the categorical answer; or that the not 
disavowing any intentions to.take part 
with our declared enemies in the present 
war, would be looked upon by his Ma- 
jesty as an aggression on the part of 
Spain, and an absolute declaration of we 
without, at least, not denying what woul 
be the consequence of Spain’s not giving 
the answer required: I mean my with- 
drawing myself from hence; I had reason 
to apprehend, that, had I waited to make 
known that resolution till after general 
Wall had seen his Catholic majesty, I 
might have received an order to go ny 
from hence; whereas now it is known 
had been first commanded by my own 
court to take that step. I am, &¢. 

Bristol. 


Letrer from the Earl of Bristol to the 
Earl of Egremont, dated Madr, 
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Dec. 11,1761. Separate and Secret, 
Received Jan. 9, 1762. 


My lord; in obedience to the King’s 
commands, I took the earliest opportu- 
nity, after Potter’s arrival, of writing to 
sir Charles Saunders, to major-general 
Parslow at Gibraltar, and to all his ma. 
jesty’s consuls in Spain, as well as to Mr. 

ay, that he might give the same notice 
to those who are in Portugal, in order 
that every one might put himself, ‘and his 
majesty’s trading subjects, properly on 
their guard, on account of the critical 
situation in which our court then stood 
with regard to Spain. 

I have in vain asked leave to dispatch a 
messenger for Lisbon to obtain passports 
from the court of Portugal for myself, as 
was practised by sir Benjamin Keene for 
his journey, when he left Madrid in the 
biel 1739. The order for post horses has 

een refused me, otherwise 1 had prepared 
the several letters his majesty had com- 
manded me to write to commodore Kep- 
pel, to sir Charles Saunders, and major. 
general Parslow. My house is surrounded 
with spies: I am so much watched myself, 
and such strict orders are given to stop 
every one going from Madrid, that even 
if a person would consent to go on this 
errand, I could not trust him; yet I hope 
a method | have caused to be taken will 
convey the intelligence to Gibraltar, and 
from thence it may soon reach sir Charles 
Saunders. 

It is not in my power, nor could it be 
for the service of his Majesty, for me to 
set out so soon as I wish to do, in obe- 
dience to the King’s orders; I am, and 
have been for some time, so much out of 
order with a return of my former pains, 
that, were I to begin my journey imme- 
diately, I should be confined in my bed, 
in some village neer Madrid, without a 
possibility of continuing my route ; there- 
fore, as my constitution has already suf- 
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fered so much by this climate, I hope the 
King’s clemency will pardon my not en- 
dangering it. . As soon as it is possible 
I will not delay my departure, for which 
I am so very impatient. 

I shall not venture sending away this 
large packet of my several different dated 
dispatches till I am out of the Spanish 
dominions, lest any accident should hap- 
pen to the bearer of them: but I shall _ 
directly cause them to be sealed up, so 
that they will be ready to be forwarded at 
alltimes. Iam, &c. BRISTOL. 


Letrer from the Earl of Bristol to the 
Earl of Egremont, dated Elvas, in 
Portugal, Dec. 26,1761. Received 
Jan. 9, 1762. 


My lord; I left Madrid as soon as it 
was possible for me to get together what 
was necessary for a journey in Spain, . 
which is so unlike every other country in 
Europe for travelling. I received general 
Wall’s final answer of the 10th instant, at 
eleven o’clock at night; and I set out in 
the morning of the 17th with a fever upon 
me, which I had had at least ten days; 
but as the pains in my stomach had dimi- 
nished, I determined to begin my journey, 
let what would be the consequence of it. 

The Spanish minister refused lettin 
me have an order for post horses till € 
reached Badajox, the last town in Spain, 
although I asked for it to send a messenger 
to Lisbon for passports from his most 
faithful majesty, that I might not be de- 
tained upon the frontiers of Portugal. 

I now deliver to the messenger, Are 
douin, those dispatches I was preparing to 
send your lordship, even before the arrival 
of Potter, as well as the letters which 
contain the full account of the present 
rupture between Great Britain and Spain ; 
and I shall write to Mr. Hay to cause a 
packet boat to sail directly with the mes- 
senger as soon as he reaches Lisbon. I 
am, &c. BRISTOL. 


Supplies granted for the Year 1762.] The following Supplies were granted during 
this session for the service of the year 1762. 


NovemMBER 21. 
That 70,000 men be employed for the sea service, for 1762, including 19,061 


marines. 
hat a sum, not exceeding 4i. 


moe s. d. 


ae rman, per month, be allowed for main- 
taining them for 13 months, including the ordnance for sea service .--- 


$,640,000 0 0 


NovemMBeER 26. 
That ® number of land forces, including those in Germany, and on an ex- 
Pedition, and 4,008 invalids, amounting to 67,676 effective men, commis- 


sion and 
ef 1762, 


non commission officers included, be employed for the service 
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That, for defraying the charge of the said number of Jand forces for 1762, 
there be granted to his Majesty. -+--20+seesccececeesecceee Maes ais 
For maintaining his Majesty’s forces and garrisons in the Plantations, Gi- 
braltar, Guadaloupe, Africa, and the East-Indies, and for provisions for 
’ the garrisons in Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Gibraltar, Providence, Que- 
-bec, Guadalaupe, Seneyal, and Goree, for 1762 «+ -ceceecreccesrccces 
For defraying the charge of four regiments of foot, on the Irish establish- 
ment, serving in North America, for 1762--+++++eseccwceccsecccvene 
For the charge of the effice of ordnance, for land service, for 1762----.+-- 
For defraying the charge of an augmentation to his Majesty's forces, con- 
sisting of 9,370 men, from 25th Dec. 1761, to 24th Dec. 1762 ..+----- 
For the pay of the general, and general staff officers, and officers of the bos- 
pitals, for the land forces, for 1762 ------- iia toa eautereaus Kauatene s eareaaces 
For defraying the extraordinary expence of services performed, by the office 
of ordnance, for land service, and not provided for by parliament, in 1761 


PY 


es NovemMBEeR 28. 
For the ordinary of the navy, including balf-pay to sea officers, for 1762 -- 
For completing the chapel, for the use of the hespital for sick and weunded 
“seamen, at Haslar, near Gésport, and such other works, as may be after- 
wards found proper to be performed betore the whole work is put out of 


hand oe ee ee Oe ee OO 
For completing the works of the hospital for sick and wounded seamen, 
building near Plymouth ......+psccceererecercceseceees aeeieeasaeeakees 


Towards the buildings, rebuildings, and repairs, of his Majesty’s ships, for 
eee 0 (6) 2 
Towards paying off and discharging the debt of the navy ---++e.-+se-- 


eeeaesereeeaevpeevedtdgnaneeeevoeveeesenegee 
. 


DeEcEMBER 7. 7 
For the charge of transport service, between the 1st of October, 1760, and 
the 30th of September, 1761, including the expence of victualling bis 
_*Majesty’s land forces within the said time -----ceseeereeeeeerseces 
To} enable his Majesty to pay off, and discharge, the exchequer bills, made 
~ out by virtue of an act of last session, and charged upon the first aids, or 
» supplies to be granted, in this session of parliament | 


; DecemBER 10. 
For defraying the charge of 39,773 men of the troops of Hanover, Wolfen- 
_ buttle, Saxe-Gotha, and count of Buckeburg, together with that of general 
_ and staff-oflicers, actually employed against the common enemy, in con- 
. cert with the king of Prussia, trom 25 Dec. 1761, to 24 Dec. 1762, both 
‘ inclusive, tu be issued in advance eyery two months, io like manner as the 
pay of the Hessian forces, now in the service of Great Britain ; the said body 
- of troops to be mustered by an English commissary, and the effective state 
thereof to be ascertained by the signature of the commander in chief of 
~ The said forces .ccccccccccrccvcccssccvevccccssscscecssesvsccees 
For defraying the charge of 2,120 horse, and 9,900 foot, together with the 
_ general and stalfl-oflicers, the officers of the hospital, aud officers and 
others, belonging to the train of artillery, the troops of the landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel, in the pay of Great Britain, for 365 days, from 25 Dec. 
_ 1761, to 24 Dec. 1762, both inclusive; together with the subsidy 
. for the said time, pursuant totreaty ...-..-...- TEETTULERTETE TTT 


1,629,520 18 


873,780 18 


23,284 0 


figig 


1 


7 
6 


343,754 17 11 


163,711 12 
72,896 14 
290,161 4 


“ 
2 


4 


8,405,910 6 


1° 


a 


272,226 9 


1,000 0 
6,000 0 
200,000 0 
1,000,000 0 


1 


quae eee 


1,479,226 9 


1 . 


ed 


835,025 3 


1,500,000 0 


& 


0 


te ner enema 


2,335,025 3 


&. 


——e 


465,638 16 


968,360 8 


For defraying the charge of an additional corps of 1,576 horse, and 8,808 


_ foot, togetber with the general and staff-ofticers, tlre officers of the hospital, 
and otticers and others belonging to the train of artillery, the troops of the 
Jandgrave of Hesse-Cassel, in the pay ot Great Britain, for $65 days, 
from 1 Jan. 1762, to 31 Dec. following, both inclusive pursuant to treaty 

Por defrayimg the charge of 1,444 cavalry, and 2,330 infantry, the troops of 

. the reigning duke of Brunswick, in the pay of Great Britain, tor 365 days, 
from 25 Dec. 1761, to 24 Dec. 1762, both inclusive, together with the 
subsidy for the said time, pursuant to trealies »-+.qseesececeres eoeee 

For defraying the charge of five battalions, serving with his Blajesty’sarmy 
in Germany, each battalion consisting of one troop of 101 men,.gnd four 
companies of foot, of 125 men each, with a corps of artillery, for 365 
days, from 25 Deo. 1761, to 24 Dec, 1762, both inclusive «+. seeveenee 


447,071 5 
68,008 9 


95,504 6 


<] 


te 
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For defraying the charge of the embodied militia, of the several counties in 
South Britain, ant of the fensible men of Argyleshire, and of lord Suther- 
land’s battalion of Highlanders, in North Britain, from 25 Dec. 1761, to 

- 24 Dec. 1762, both inclusive, being 365 days -+++--seccerceccccrece 

For defraying the charge of clothing for the embodied militia, for 1762, 
upon agcount Come rere r sere crererereceboesansereseceereserenveses 

To enable lis Majesty to discharge the like sum, raised in pursuance of an 

-- act of last session, and charged upon the first aids, or supplies, to be 
granted in this session of parliament: rr ee ec ecceresces oe 

Towards defraying the charges of forage, bread, bread-waggons, train of 
artillery, and of provisions, wood, straw, &c. and other extraordinary 
expences and contingencies of his Majesty’s combined army, under the 
command of prince Ferdinand «--e+ssssssesacces ccc cecccccceece 


DecEMBER 14. 
For defraying the extraordinary expences of his Majesty’s land-forces and 
‘other services incurred, to 24th Nov. 1761, and not previded for, by 


parlinments-cerceccccesscccsccsenesencvesecrsessersevssarsvenes 


DEcEMBER 22. 


443,952 10 10 
60,706 4 1 


1,000,000 0 0 


1,000,000 O O 
Ceti Cpeeetenmenpn—ae 
3,479,242 0 82 


\ * 


1,353,662 -4:°f 


For defraying the charge for allowances to the several officers, and private . | 


gentlemen, of the two troops of horse-cuards, and regiment of horse, re- 
“duced, and to the ‘super-annuated gentlemen of the four troops of herse- 
guards, for 1762 ooccsesccccccsccsececcces diatees Sere eres een 
For the paying of pensions to the widows of such reduced officers of his 
- Majesty’s land forces and marines, as died upon the establishinent of 
half. pay, in Great Britain, aod who were married to them betore the 
a5th Dec. 1716, for 1762 +--+. TereTrrrererr rere ee ee ee eee eee 
Upon account of the reduced officers of his Majesty’s laud-forces and ma- 
rines, for 1762 --sccscvcccrvececscccweedececcsvecesessesesscese 


To be applied towards the improving, widening, and enlarging, the passage 


over and through London bridge Terr reer err a re ree ee ee ee ee ee ee 


c JANUARY 26, 1762. . 
To enable his Majesty to give a proper compensation to the respective pro- 
‘virces in North America, for the expences incurred by them, in the levy- 
*- tog, clothing, and pay, of the troops raised ‘by the same, according as the 
active vigour, and strenuous efforts, of the respective provinces, shall be 
“thought, by his Majesty, to merit, upon account ----++--eseeeseeee . 
To be paid to the East’ India company, towards enabling them to defray 
the expence of a military force in their settlements, to be maintained by 
them, in lien of the battalion commanded by general Adlercron with- 
drawn from thence, and now returned to Freland --.-eesseecssesees 
For out- pensioners af Chelsea hospital, for 1762, upon account --+-+.-++- 
For maintaining and supporting the civil establishment of Nova Scotia, for 
1762, UPON account ©. cceerccrccrcccreccccccscvenceseces ie oie alae 
For detraying the charge of the civil establishment of Georgia, and other 
incidental expences attending the same, from 24th June, 1761, to 24th 
June, 1762, UPOM ACCODNE oe ee erecccecrccrcerccccreresccsvccsecce 
To be employed in maintaining and supporting the fort of Annamaboo, and 
the other British forts and settlements upon the coast of Africa -.-...-- 
To replace to the sinking fund, the like sum paid out of the same, to make 
good the deficiency, on the 5th July, 1761, of the several rates and du- 
ties upon offices and pensions, and upon houses, and upon windows or 
lights, which were made a fund, by an act 31 Geo. 2, for paying annui- 


‘ties, at the Bank of-England; in respect of five millions, borrowed to-. - 


wards the supply for 1758 --cecsseccssecccceceenesceccsnence ewes 
To replace to the sinking fand, the like sum paid out of the same, to make 
good the deficiency, on the 5th J uly, 1761, of the several duties on malt, 


granted by an act 33:'Geo. 2; to answer annuities, after the rate of 4/. per — 


cent. charged thereupon .......... eveaiaiee tious Perret eer ee 
To replace to the sinking fund, the like sum paid out of the same, to make 
good the deficiency, on the 5th July, 1761, of the additional duty on 
strong beer and ale, to answer and pay the several annuities, of 3/. per 
cent, aud 1/. 2s, 6d. per cent. on 11,400,000/, part of 12 millions bor- 


a 


2.952 13 4 


se 


. ok 
1,838 0-0 
34,983 0 0 
15,000 0 °'0 
ee Se 
541,173 13 ‘4 
* * t 


133,885 6 8 


20,000 0 0. 
18,719 10 & 
5,684 1 10° 


4,057 10 0. 


13,000 0 0 


52,393 16 9 


10,540 0 0 
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rowed, towards the supply granted by an act of 1 Geo. 3, for 1761 .--- 103,906 0 0 


356.664 5 8 

JANUARY 28. 
For defraying the extraordinary expences of his Majesty’s land-forces, and 
other services incurred, from 24th Nov. 1761, to 24th Dec. following, F 
and not provided tor by paritament ee eT ee a ae ee eee ee a ee 958,384 0 10 


Fesruary 1. 

Towards enabling the governors and guardians of the Foundling hospital, 
to maintain anid educate such children as were received thereinto, on or 
before the 25th March, 1760, from 31st Dec. 1761, exclusive, to 31st 
Dec. 1762, inclusive; and that the said sum. be issued and paid, for the 


said use, without fee or reward, or any deduction whatsoever --+...-. 41,752 10 6 
| Marcu 23. 
Towards enabling the trustees of the British Museum to carry on the exe- 
cution of the trust reposed in them by parliament-.---.-eeesseeseeees 2,000 0 0 


the duchy of Lancaster, which lies in the county of Middlesex........ 5,000 0 6 


: 7,000 0 0 
Marcu 26. 

“Towards defraying the charge of the pay of the militia of England, when 
unembodied, and of’ the clothing of the part of the said militia, now un- 
embodied, for one year, beginning 25th March, 1762, upon account ---. 20,000 0 0 

Towards enabling the commissioners appointed by an act passed 33 Geo. 

2, for repairing and widening the roads from Deanburn-bridge, through 
Greenlaw, and part of the Jedburgh road, by Lauder, in Berwickshire, 
to Cornhill, in Durham county, and for building a bridge over the Tweed, 
near Coldstream, to build the said bridge, and to defray such other ex- 


pences as may be found neccasary in relation therety o-+-+.+eseeceeee 4,000 0 @ 
24,000 0 0 
Apri 1. 


Towards assisting his Majesty to grant a reasonable succour, in money, 
to the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, pursuant to treaty, upon account ...- 50,000 0 0 
To make good the deficiency of the grants, for 1761 sssecesecesccceees 112,613 5 St 


162,613 5 5f 
) > May 13. 

To enable his Majesty to defray any extraordinary expences of the war, 
jucurred, or to be incurred, for the service of 1762; and to assist the 
kingdom of Portugal, an aucient-and natural ally of his Majesty’s crown, 
and to take all such measures as may be necessary to disappoint, or de- 
feat, any enterprizes or designs of bis enemies, against bis Majesty, or 
his allies, and as the exigency of affairs may require, upon account-..... 1,000,000 0 0 

To make good the like sum, issued, pursuant to address of this House, by 
his Majesty, to Jeremiah Dyson, esq. towards defraying the expence of 
fe the Journals of this House, from the beginning of the 9th par- 

iament of Great Britain, to the end of the last session of parliament, and 

also towards defraying the expence of making, and printing, indexes to 

the 2d, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th volumes, of the said Journals, which 
have been already printed CC Chore eee eettDereseeseEeEseoEsEeLeseoneD 1,500 1] 0 
1,001,500 O 0 


ae 
————e 


Total of the Supplies granted this session. .-sesecvceess £18,299 153 18 114 


~- 


4217] Debate on carrying on the War in Germany. 


Debate in the Lords on a Resolution 
eg amst carrying on the War in Germany.* ] 
‘ebruary 5. The House, according to 
order, proceeded to take into consideration 
his Majesty’s Speech from the throne at 
the opening of this session, and also his 


- © The followiag Norss of this Debate are 
from the Origieal, in the hand-writing 
of the Earl of Hardwicke. 


_ Duke of Bedford. The German war, un- 
necessary and unjustifiable at first, is become 
much more so since the Spanish war; which 
bas no connection with Germany. 

A continental war never proper for England, 
unless attended with a grand. alliance. 

Now we are in a war without allies—The 
king of Prussia not so in effect to us—He not 
at war with France. . 

England now engaged for the cause of Han- 
i ea and Hesse destroyed and wast- 

y it. 

Submission to a superior enemy, much more 
eligible then an infructuous defence with an 
inferior ferce. 

Saccess can be of no service to you. Bon- 
fires and illumivations for successes of no kind 
ef utility—Caonot conduce to a peace. 

_ Obj. That this is a war of diversion. 

Ans, We have a much better diversion than 
that—a superiority at sea. | 
_ France does not mean to crush the king of 
Prussia. | 

These arguments all strengthened by the 
state of your finances—Debt encreased 70 mil- 
lioos— Under such a load, measures that might 
vtherwise be prudeot and right, become des- 
tructive. ; 

__ {t may be retrievable, if you stop now, but 
if you go on longer, irretrievable. | 

{ do in my conscience think you cannot 
carry on the war in Germany—Thbere is a 
more fatal want than that of money, a want of 
men. 

I could not sit still and see a measure pro- 
peeed, which I think destructive to my coun- 
try—and for which I may be reproached by 
my posterity. | 

Oy. The event of the Czarina's death. 

_. Ans. Of no consequence to the argument of 
the German war. 

Suppose it was possible to make a grand 
alliance, Russia alone would not be a sufficient 
3 Si revolution might happen there, as it 

against the young Czar. | 

Obj. That the part the republic of Holland 
= take will be affected by withdrawing your 

oops. 

Ans. Not at all. Holland not of sufficient 
Weight in the scale. 

The well-affected party in Holland is a very 
emal! one—Amsterdam frenchitied and bribed, 

Our army 8» inferior to the French army, 
that it cannot defend Holland and Hanover and 

answick tno, 
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Majesty’s Speech from the throne on 
Tuesday the 19th of January last. And 
the same being read by the clerk : 

The Duke of Bedford moved, * To 
resolve, that it is the opinion of this 
House, that the war at prescnt carried on 


. France will not compe] Holland to join the 
war, for the sake of having the benefit of her 
carrying their trade. 

I take this up now, that the withdrawing 
Nie troops may be practicable. It is now, 
Hath will not be so after the armies take the 

eld. 

What measure afterwardsP That should be 
left to the wisdom of the king and his council 


— Unconstitutional now to enter on that. Mo- 
tion, That, &c, 
Lord Bute, contre. Many things more 


proper to be felt than declared—Was I to study 
my own security, I should perhaps shelter 
myself under such a resolution. I will not 
procure safety to myself at the expence of iny 


, country—This motion not only improper, but 


highly dangerous—Even so to enter into it. 

I shall content myself with sume general 
observations—The undoubted privilege of this 
House to offer advice to the throne— Advice 
upon particular measures rarely offered, unless 
some fault is found with the administration— 
Hitherto they have not deserved it—This can- 
not be judged of, without seeing all the cor- 
respondence—That cannot be laid before you 
without the utmost danger. 

The various nations of Europe, stunned with 
this league of Bourbon, have not yet had time to 
convey their sentiments to us.—The way is 
now open to an improvetnent of our circum- 
stances — Division now dangerous — Ealling 
away the troops now would be attended witle 
disgrace, infamy and destruction. Let us 
lessen our expences, and in due time bring: the 
war within a proper compass.— But this is not 
now the time. . 

Duke of Bedford. A few observations. 

Lord Temple. The King’s name not to be 
introduced into debates here. 

Lorn Denbigh, contra, This motion irregu- 
lar and unparliamentary. 

Lord Wiecomb, pro. Public debts—If you 
apply the fund appropriated to pay the interest 
of the public debt, to the current services— 

Lord Talbot, pro. 

Lord Pomfret, pro. 

Lord Melcombe, con. 

Lord Temple. Congratulates the House, 
that this question has not been agitated till after 
all these victorics and acquisitions.—Takes it 
for granted, that his grace has communicated 
all this to all the servants of the crown.—Not- 
withstanding my former opinions, if 1 was con- 
vinced against the German war, | should very 
readily vote against it—In many respects a 
new tera, the king of Prussia being so reduced 
—It is from the totality of the measure that 
the success bas been owing—If these troep> 
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in Germany is necessarily attended with a 
great and enormous expense; and, that 
notwithstanding all the efforts that can 
ssibly be made, there seems no proba- 
ility the army there in the pay of Great 
Britain, so-much inferior to that of France, 
can be put into such a situation as to ef- 
fectuate any good purpose whatsoever ; 
and that the bringing the British troops 
home from Germany would enable his 
Majesty more effectually to carry on with 
vigour the war against the united forces of 
France and Spain, give strength and secu- 
rity to Great Britain and Ireland, support 
public credit, and, by easing the nation of 
a load of expence, be tine likeliest means, 
under the blessing of God, to procure a 
,safe and honourable peace.” 


Which being objected to; and a ques- 
tion being stated thereupon; after debate, 
the previous question was put, ‘* Whether 
the said question shall be now put?” It 
was resolved in the negative. 


- Protest against rejecting the said Reso- 
lution.] Thereupon the following Pro- 
test was entcred : _ 

“‘ Dissentient. 

‘¢ 1. Because, the main question being 
80 true in every particular, which was as- 
sented to by most of the lords who spoke 
in this debate, and no arguments being 
alleged that it was unconstitutional, the 
previous question should not, in the pre- 
sent case, have been insisted on, as there- 
by lords were debarred from laying be- 
fore the throne their sense on'a matter of 
this importance. 

*¢ 2, Because, in the debate, there was 
no shadow of argument used to shew the 
sae Yeas of this question being brought 
before the House at this time, or that it 
was prematurely undertaken by the lord 
who moved it: on the contrary, it was 
proved, by irrefragable arguments, that if 
the measure was right to be done, no 
time should be lost in bringing the British 
' forces home during their winter quarters, 
which was the only season when it could 
be done with safety, and without any pos- 
sible impediment fain the enemy. 

*¢ 3. The present situation of the war, 
by the additional weight of the crown of 


were wanted for apy important expedition 
agaiost Spain, it would be another questim— 
Phe court of France have risked their whole 
pper ea ee war—All the success has 
Appened from confidence; party unanimit 
aad uational unanimity, : . ‘ 
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Spain being thrown into the scale against 
Ae doth sinloubtedl uire, at this ve 
critical time, the utmost frugality, to 
easing the nation from any unnecessary 
expence: and as the present war in Ger- 
many is indisputably carried on at a great 
and enormous expence, and, in the gene- 
ral conception of mankind, without any 
possibility of any good being reaped from 
It, it seems the undoubted right of every 
lord of this House to submit to parliament 
his opinion against a longer continuance 
of such measures as have already proved 
so detrimental to the public, by involving 
this nation in an additional debt of near 
six millions yearly, without serving any 
one British purpose, or even supporting 
with efficacy those countries, for whose 
preservation it has been pretended these 
Immense supplies have been granted. 

‘© 4. A continental war, carried on in 
Germany without allies, and at the sole 
expence of Great Britain, whilst this na- 
tion is involved in a war with the two most 
considerable maritime powers of Europe, 
cannot be esteemed a system of true po- 
licy; as France, let the success an aoe 
her arms be ever so great, is not vulnera- 
ble from that quarter ; and Spain, on ac- 
count of her distance, would doubtless not 
be intimidated by the success of the Bri- 

ish arms in Germany. 

‘© 5. The expedience of the present 
continental measures cannot be justified, 
either on the principles of its being a war 
of diversion of the forse of France from 
the invading his Majesty’s dominions, or 
the succouring their own colonies, both of 
which they are incapacitated from doing, 
by the ruin of their naval force; neither 
can it be alleged as a measure calculated 
to support the king of Prussia, who is not 
at war with France, nor in danger, though 
the British troops should be withdrawn, 
of being crushed by that power, whose 
interest will undoubtedly restrain her from 
taking a step which could only tend to 
the aggrandizement of the House of Aus- 
tria, the ancient and natural rival of the 
House of Bourbon. 

“¢6. The present great scarcity of spe- 
cie, and the low state of the public funds, 
renders it the indispensible duty of this 
House, to suggest to the throne every 
means of preventing an unnecessary pro- 
fusion of the public treasure ; more espe- 
cially, when the payments that must be 
daily made, and which must be done by 
the exportation of bullion, must unavoidl- 
ably cause such a stagnation of trade and 
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industry, as may be of the most fatal con- 
sequence to this country, which can in no 
degree be compensated for on the ill- 
grounded notion, that the expences of the 
enemy are equally great and burthensome 
to them; which is not only denied, as it 
can never be proved, but 1s moreover ex- 
ploded by this undeniable truth, that 
France, by withdrawing her troops, can 
put an end to it whenever she pleases, and 
without any danger to herself of being at- 
tacked by an inferior army on her own 
frontiers on that side; and which, as she 
has not yet done, is a sufficient proof of 
the truth of this proposition. 

«<7, ‘Bhe agreeing to the Resolution 
proposed couid be in no degree construed 
as a breach of faith to our allies, or a 
stain to the honour of the nation, as we 
are bound by no treaties to keep an army 
in Germany ; and the war on that conti- 
nent seems to have been entered into vo- 
luntarily by us, without being called upon 
by any other powers, and most precipi- 
tately taken up again, when it had been 
so happily extinguished by the convention 
of. Closter Seven—— ( Signed) — Wy- 
combe, Dunmore, Pomfret, Bedford, 
C. P. S. Bridgwater, Vere, Brooke 
and Warwick.” 


The King’s Message recommending Sup- 
rt to the King of Portugal.) May 11. 
rd Barrington presented to the Com- 
mons the following Message from his Ma- 
jesty : 
“ Georce fF. : 
- “ His Majesty, relying on the known 
zeal and affection of his faithful Commons, 
and considering, that in this conjuncture, 
emergencies may arise, which may. be of 
the. utmost importance, and be attended 
with the most pernicious eonsequences, if 
Proper means should not immediately be 
ied to prevent or defeat them: and 
his Majesty also taking into his most seri- 
ous consideration the imminent danger 
with which the kingdom of Portugal, an 
ancient and natural ally of his crown, is 
threatened by the powers now in open 
war with his Majesty, and of what impor- 
tance the preservation of that kingdom is 
to the commercial interests of this coun- 
try, is desirous that this House will enable 
him to defray any extraordinary expences 
the war, incurred, or to be incurred, 
for the service of the year 1762, and to 
take all such measures a8 may be neces- 
sary to disappoint or defeat any enter-. 
Prises or designs of his enemies, against 
A | 
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his Majesty, or his allies; and as the 
exigency of affairs may require. © 
“G. R.” 
This Message was taken into considera- 
tion on the 13th, when the House granted 
the sum of one million for the purposes 
therein specified. : 


Debate tn the Commons on the King’s 
Message respecting Portugal.] » Upon this 
occasion the following debate took place.: 

Mr. Glover* endeavoured to shew that 
the king of Portugal had violated his en- 
gagements with the English wine mer- 
chants, whose complaints, he said, had not 
been properly attended to by the late mi- 
nister (Mr. Pitt); and therefore he thought 
the king of Portugal had no right to ex- 
pect any assistance from England. 

Lord George Sackville objected to the 
sum to be granted, which he thought too 
large. He then shewed the difference in 
the expence of qe Anne’s war and the 
present; that though in the former, he 
said, we had near 180,000 troops employ- 
ed on the continent, and in the resent 
not above half that number, yet the ex- 
pence now was much greater than at that 
time, which he thought must be owing to 
a want of economy in the managers of the 
German war. He was of opinion the exe 
pence the nation had been at was so great, 
that it was impossible te raise any further 
supplies; that therefore, he feared he 
should see the time when we should come. . 
to a full stop for want of money to carry 
on the war; that he bled to see his coun- 
try in such distressed circumstances ; and 
concluded with hoping he should not see 
the time, when we, as a conquering nation, 


should be obliged ta ask a peace of those 


who ought to beg it of us. _. 

Mr. Pitt, though not in the King’s ser- 
vice, supported the resolution of the Com- 
mittee of Supply. He began with point- 


* « Mr. Richard Glover was born in London, 
and educated at Cheam school. He after- 
wards engaged with his father in the Hamburgh 
trade, and in 1737 married a woman of for- 
tune, and produced his admired poem of Leo- 
nidas. The powers of miad which he possess- 
ed were now displayed ia political dissensions ; 
he was a popular leader at elections, and whem 
appointed one of the committee in an applica- 
tion to the House of Commons from the London 
merchants, he spoke with such boldness and 
energy at the bar of the House that his Ad- 
dress was printed, and excited universal atten- 
tion. He sat in parliament for Weymouth at 
the election of 1761, and died 1785, aged 74, 
much and deservedly lamented.” Lempriere. 
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ing out the necessity of continuing the war 
in Germany, and of supporting the king 
of Portugal. He observed, that in times 
of war, connexions with the continent had 
always been found political, except in the 
four unhappy reigns of the Stuarts. Then, 
turning about to several persons, he ve 
jocularly said, “ You who are for contt- 
nental measures, I am with you; and you 
who are for assisting the king of Portngal, 
I am with you; and you who are for put- 
ting an end to the war, I am with you also ; 
in short, I am the only man to be found 
that am with you all.” 

He then enumerated the successes which 
had attended the British arms in all perts 
of the world, and the immense advantages 
gained in our trade, which would more 
than compensate the great expence we 
bad been at ; and which, he observed, was 
a consideration that had been overlooked 
by those who were. complaining of the 
heavy burthen of the war. And i regard 
to contracting the expences, he entirely 
agreed with those who were for it, and 
urged, that whoever would effect this salu- 
tary work, would deserve the hi en- 
comiams; but he hoped a distinction 
would be made between contracting the 
expence, and contracting the operations 
ef the war, and desired any one present 
to shew how the latter could have been, 
or might still be done with safety. 

He then remarked, that he did not find 
any less expence attended the nation now, 
than when he unworthily held the seals, or 
that more was done; and turning to the 
marquis of Granby, he observed, that he 
knew his zeal for the service of his coun- 
try was such, that if he had received his or- 
ders, he was sure he would not then be 
where he was. And as to what the noble 
lord had said, no one doubted his capacity, 
it his heart was but as good; that, as 
for his own part he could not tell the 
reason of the continental expences being 
greater now than in queen Anne’s time, 
unless it was because provender and every 
thing else in Germany was dearer now 
than then, and wished the noble lord had 
explained that part of his speech, for he 
did not properly know what to make of it; 
it carried a something, a suspicion he did 
not well understand: but if he meant that 
there had not been fair play with the mo- 
ney, he knew nothing of it; and then 
stretching out his bands, and moving his 
fingers, said they were clean, there was 
none of it stuck to them; and that he 
would second any person who should move 


Debate tn the Commons on the 
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fer an enquiry into all the money-matters; 
he was anxious to know how it was appro- 
priated, that the whole truth might come 
out. He observed, that the nebdle lord 
had said, he bled for his country, and be 
did not wonder at i; that st was his opi 
nion, he ought to throw his body ale 
Majesty's feet, and there bleed at every 

ore. 
J He then represented, that tm cense- 
quence of our withdrawing our from 
Germany, Portugal and the Low Countries 
would become a prey to the Freach and 
Spaniards; that m point of policy we ought 
not to suffer it; but that he did not mean 
to bear Portugal on our shoulders, but 
only to set him on his legs, and puts 
sword in hishand. Heafirmed, that France 
was almost a ruined nation, having ex- 
pended in the last year upwards of eight 
millions, and had been still losing : that he 
knew the finances of France, as well = 
any man in England; and that we, by our 
successes, were repaid for our expenecs: 
that it was wrong and unjest to represent 
Great Britain in so deplorable a state, s 
unable to carry on the war (for there were 
always strangers in the » who wrote 
to their friends in H an account of 
what passed in that place, and the Dutch 
forwarded it to the French) ; that it was 
well known, eases never was gir 
able to su a war than at present; 
the inser far this year was raised, sad 
he would answer for it if we wanted fiftees 
or twenty millions for next year, we nugit 
have it. He therefore strongly recon- 
mended the million as desired: that he 
knew the cry which had been 
for these three years; ‘ You won’t be 
able to raise money to continue the war 
another year ;’ and yet we all saw the con- 
trary. He affi , that ome campaxt 
micht have finished the war; (alluding to 
his own proposal of demandmg a catego 
rical answer frem Spain.) And m amewer 
to the gentleman (Mr. Glover) who hed 
said, that the complaints of the Portu- 
guese merchants hed not been 
to, he insisted, that eo far from it, he had 
spent many nights in considering them: 
and referred that gentleman to whit bed 
passed between him and the ambassdor 
of the court of Portugal, wherein these 
points had been adjusted ; buat those com- 

laints and the interests ef the merchants, 
fe said, had been abaadened ever since 
the period that he had been compelled to 
abandon his official stuation. 

He then recommended union and har 
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mony to the ministry, and declared against 
altercation, which he said was no way to 
carry on the public business; and urged 
the necessity of prosecuting the war with 
vigour, as the only way to obtain an 


ourable, solid, and lasting peace; 


and proved from the readiness with which 
papal had. been granted that there 
would be little danger of a stop on that 
account, so long as the money was pro- 
perly applied, and attended with success. 

e said, he wished to save Portugal, not 
by an ill-timed and penurious, but by a 
most efficacious and adequate assistance. 

Colonel Barré made a few observations 
on Mr. Pitt’s speech. 


Mr. Nicholson Calvert spoke as follows : 


Mr. Speaker; Sir, I am for assisting 
the king ot Portugal. The law of nature, 
the law of nations, the law of humanity, 
the law of sound policy, make me do it. 
That nation (says a great authority) which 
will not assist its near ally in distress, the 
individuals of it will not assist their fathers, 
. their mothers, their brothers, their sisters, 
or any body who belongs to them. 

But, Sir, what chiefly calls me up, is 
what fell from an honourable gentleman 
over the way. I have heard, Sir, a very re- 
spectable character of this country, (in my 
opinion), if not indecently, very roughly 
handled by that hon. gentleman more 
than once during this session of parlia- 
ment. Demetrius, Sir, was rales at 
Athens some few years; during which 
time he so greatly increased the honour 
and dignity of that city, that the inhabi- 
tants erected 36 statues to the honour of 
hismemory. By a sudden change of af- 
fairs, Demetrius is banished his country. 
O fickle! O inconstant Athenians! in his 
absence.* By the treacherous accusations 
of malicious citizens, he is condemned to 
die, and all the images, except one, pulled 
down and destroyed! What said Deme- 
trius for all that? ‘‘ They have not pulled 
down that virtue for which they did erect 
those mages.”” 

‘As I 4m now upon my legs, if the House 
will indulge me in a few words, I will give 
them the articles of my faith, When I 
first, Sit, came inte parliament, I followed 
and adopted the sentiments of a set of gen- 
themen, who, to me, seemed to fave de- 
servedly acquired the good opinion of this 
country. I was taught, Sir, to took upon 


* The first and most violent attack was made 
by Mr. Barré in Mr, Piw’s.absence. - oe 
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those who differed with them in opinion, 
that that difference of opinion was not 
owing toany real good intention for the 
welfare of their country, but to an impla- 
cable aversion to the family on the throne. 

Now, Sir, were these gentlemen (whose 
sentiments I have adopted and followed 
for the last seven years of my life) to tell 
me, that they themselves have been in an 
errot, that their opponents have been 
right; and, to, execulpate themselves, 
were to rake up the ashes of their departed 
sovereign! Parce sepultis, I should tell 
them: gentlemen, I will act with you no 
longer; you are not fit to be trusted by 
either your king er country. 

I. do not think, Sir, that “ America 
was conquered in Germany ;”* nor did 
the right hon. gentleman who said it think 
so literally. But I think, Sir, something 
very like it. Heis a baby in politics, who 
does not see the connection the German 
war has had with that in America. Gen- 
tlemen, Sir, take up things at the wrong 
end. At the close of a most glorious and 
successful war, they clamour against con- 
tinental measures. 

Sir, that minister who goes to war with 
France, when that nation is in her full vi- 
gour, without a diversion on the conti- 
nent, does it with a halter about his neck : 
the King would be fighting for his 
dominions within six months in this 
country. 

I know, Sir, my principles are right; I 
have well weighed them, and considered 
them ;.I have probed them to the bottom; 
nothing shall ever make me depart from 
them. There seems, Sir, but one opinion 
in this House, in relation to the German 
war, as it is now carried on; which is, to 
get out of it, so soon as we can, with ho- . 
nour. . 

The hon. gentleman over the way puts 
me in mind of a story, of a poet in a 
stcrm. When all the ship’s crew were 
exerting themselves, some one way, some 
another, striving who should be foremost 
in saving the ship; the poet was missing ; 
a cry went immediately through the ship : 
Where is the poet? where is the poet? 
He was at last found in the lower part of 
the ship, scratching his head, running 
about like a madman: Sir, he was think- 
ing how he should best describe the storm. 
I beg, Sir, the pardoa of the House for 


* Mr. Pitt bad made use of this expression 
ia a former debate, which was, upon all oc- 
casions, mueh ridiculed by the opposite party. 
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taking up somuch oftheirtime. Montes- 
uieu says, ** Good sense is always con- 
ed to a little compass.’** 


_ he King’s Speech at the Close of the 
Session.t] June 2 The King put an 
end to the Session with the following 
Speech to both Houses : 
«¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

«¢ The public business, for which you 
were assembled, being now happily con- 
cluded, the advanced season of the year 
calls upon me to put an end to this session 
of parliament ; which I cannot do, without 
expressing the highest approbation of the 
zeal, unanimity, and dispatch, which have 
so signally appeared in the course of your 
proceedings. 

«¢ At the opening of this session I in- 
formed you, that it had been my earnest 
wish to restore the blessings of peace to my 
people; but that it was my fixed resolu- 
tion, with your concurrence and upton 
to carry on the war in the most effectual 
manner, till that desirable object could be 
obtained upon equitable and honourable 
conditions. My sentiments in both these 
respects continue invariably the same, and 
I have the satisfaction to find them con- 
firmed by the unanimous voice of my par- 
hament. 

‘¢ The declaration, which motives of 
humanity have engaged the emperor of 
Russia to make to all the courts in that 
alliance, and the great and happy change 
in the situation of my ally, the king of 
Prussia, give us just reason to hope, that 


* This Speech is said to have silenced all 
future attacks by the poet, either on Mr. 
Pitt, or his administration ; and was well re- 
ceived by all sides. 


+ During the whole of this session the 
Standing Order for the admission of strangers 
was strictly enforced inboth Houses. Inatew 
days after the opening of the session, the ser- 
jeaut at arms informed the House of Commons, 
That in pursuance of their order, ‘* That the 
serjeant at arms, attending this House, do, from 
time to time, take into his custody any stranger 
or strangers that he shall see, or be informed of 
to be in the House or gallery, while the House, 
or any committee of the whole House, is sit- 
ting ; and that no person, so taken into custody, 
be discharged out of custody, without the spe- 
cial order of the House ;”’ he bad taken into his 
custody a stranger, who was in the gallery 
while the House was sitting, upon Tuesday 
dast, and that the said person is still in his cus- 
tody. Upvn which it was ordered, that the said 
person be discharged out of the said custody, 
paying his fees. 


- 
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the other belligerent powers may be in- 


duced to entertain the same pacific di 

sitions. On the other hand, our rupture 
with Spain, notwithstanding my utmast 
endeavours to prevent it, and the violent 
and unprovoked attack with which the do- 
minions of my ancient ally, the king of 
Portugal, are shreatenal: sufficiently 


evince the wisdom and necessity of that — 


firmness and resolution in my parliament, 
which have enabled me to continue our 
military operations, without the least in- 
terruption or delay; and considerably to 
augment my fleets and armies in those 
parts, in which our enemies can be most 
sensibly distressed. The signal success 
of my arms in the conquest of Martinico, 
and the acquisition of many other valuable 
settlements in the West Indies, have, un- 
der the blessing of God, been the happy 
consequences of these measures. I trust 
in the divine Providence that they will be 
attended with still farther advantages, 
until the powers at war with us shall be 
disposed to such terms of accommodation, 
as the dignity and just rights of my crown, 
the future security and commercial in- 
terests of my subjects, will permit me to 
accept. 


‘«¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons: 

‘‘ When I consider the ample supplies 
which yon have granted, I cannot but |a- 
ment the heavy burthens, which the ne- 
cessities of the public service have obliged 
you to impose upon my people. From 
this consideration, I have endeavoured, in 
every instance, to restrain my demands 
within as narrow bounds as the difficulties, 
in which I found myself involved, would 
allow. From the same motive, my utmost 
care shall be employed to exert the most 
exact ceconomy, consistent with the safety 
of my kingdoms, and the good faith and 
honour of my crown. 

“TI return pou my particular thanks, 
for the proof which you have given of 
your regard to me, and to my family, in 
the ample provision you have made for 
the Queen; whose virtues, and affection 
to this country, will, 1 am confident, be 
found to deserve it 


«© My Lords and Gentlemen : 

‘¢ T have the fullest persuasion, that you 
will continue to diffuse in your several 
counties that spirit of concord, which you 
have yourselves so steadily exerted in 
per iemnent: and you may be assured, that 

will, on my part, return your zeal and 
affection for my person and government, 
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by a constant attention to whatever may 
contribute to the ease of my subjects ; and 
that it is my ardent wish, to found the 
glories of my reign on the union of my 
Se and on the welfare and prosperity 
of these my kingdoms.”’* 

The Parliament was then prorogued to 
the 15th of July; and was afterwards 
further prorogued to the 25th of No- 
vember. ' 


* « Since the retreat of Mr. Pitt, the minis- 
try had preserved no appearance of unanimity. 
Great jealousies subsisted between the duke of 
Newcastle and lord Bute, occasioned no less 

by the desire of pre-eminence, than by a radi- 
' eal difference of principles and politics. The 
duke of Newcastle, on his entrance into public 
life, enlisted under the banners of party, and 
was supported through the long period of his 
ministerial career, by party and family alli- 
ances : lord Bute, pursuing, or perhaps direct- 
ing, the system of his sovereign, was desirous 
to free the throne from exclusive domination, 
and to acquire independence, by resisting 
claims derived from family and adventitious 
cunnections. The duke of Newcastle, habi- 
tuated to Mr. Pitt’s ascendancy, bore it without 
resistance; but could not endure to be consider- 
ed inferior to lord Bute. For this reason, while 
the people carried their idolatry of the late mi- 
nister to the greatest excess, and attributed to 
his foresight all the successes which adorned 
the annals of the new administration, those 
men in office who, from situation and character, 
were best able to counteract the effect of these 
reports, surveyed their progress with indiffer- 
ence, and if not actually in league with the op- 
position, yet formed a combination among 
themselves, which left lord Bute weakly sup- 
ported to struggle against the nnited efforts of a 
party, formidable from numbers, abilities, and 
popularity. 

** The means of prosecuting the war, formed 
& principal ground of difference between lord 
Bute and the duke of Newcastle. Lord Bute 
determined to withdraw all pecuniary support 
from the king of Prussia, and to relax the ef- 
forts which this country was making on the 
continent of Europe. The duke of Newcastle, 
- haviog resolved on an opposite mode of conduct, 
walted ov lord Bute, and in a peremptory man- 
her insisted on two millions for carrying on the 
German war, and paying the king of Prussia’s 
sabsidy. Lord Bute shewing himself averse to 
the measure, the duke of Newcastle declared 
bis intention to resign, unless the money was 
raised. His lordship answered, drily, ¢ that if 
he resigned the peace might be retarded; but 
never requested him to continue in office, nor 
said acivil thing to him afterwards while they 
remained together. The duke went imme- 
diately to St. James’s, demanded an audience, 
and announced his unalterable resolution to 
relinquish his station, if the subsidy to Prussia 
was not continued. The King replied, he 
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should. regret such a determination, because 
he was persuaded that he wished well to his 
service ; and thus the conference ended,’ 

‘© The duke of Newcastle immediately re- 
signed, refusing a pension, which was offered 
as the only reward in the power of government 
to bestow for his Jong services, and the diminu- 
tion of his large estate in the uniform support 
of the House of Branswick. Lord Bute took 
his situation at the head of the treasury; Mr. 
Grenville was appointed secretary of state, aud 
sir Francis Dashwood chancellor of the exche- 
quer.” Adolphus. 

“On the resignation of Mr. Pitt, the entire 
direction of affairs was vested in the earl of 
Bute, who enjoyed the favour, affection, and 
confidence of the sovereign, in a degree which 
Do minister since the earl of Clarendon in the 
zenith of his power had possessed. He had 
not, however, as yet attained the summit of his 
ambition. The duke of Newcastle still held the 
high and pre-eminent office of first commis- 
siover of the treasury, but this post the * Fa- 
vourite”’ now thought he might safely assume. 
The duke of Newcastle, therefore, at the latter 
end of May 1762, the session of parliament 
being nearly closed, received an intimation that 
his resignation was expected. His grace was 
informed, thatthe king purposed, in considera- 
tion of his past services, to grant him an ample 
and adequate pension. But the duke, whose 
generosity bordered upon negligence and profu- 
sion, nobly replied, ‘ that ifthe could no onger 
be permitted to serve his country, he was at 
least determined not to be a burden to it.” 

‘¢ The dismigsion of this nobleman, who had | 
been ever distinguished for the zeal and fidelity 
of his attachment to the House of Hanover, 
and who had impaired his fortune and devoted 
his life to the support of that cause in which he 
had heen from his early youth engaged, excited 
extreme indignation in the breasts of the whole 
Whig party, amongst whom his steadiness, af- 
fability and disinterestedness made him, not- 
withstanding the mediocrity of his talents, ex- 
ceedingly popular. {t was thought a compli- 
cation of levity and ingratitude thus to discard 
an old and faithful servant, who in the course’ 
of nature could not be expected long to trouble 
any competitor ; and it discovered such an im- 
patience in the new minister to engross an ab- 
solute monopoly of power, as gave countenance 
to suspicions of deep and dangerous designs. 
The duke, who bad been treated with a flatter- 


+ 
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jesty opened the Session with the follow- 
ing Speech toboth Houses: 
«© My Lords and Gentlemen: 
«I found, ep my accession to the 
throne, these my kingdoms engaged in a 
bloody and expensive war. I resolved to 


ing degree of personal attention, or at least with 
a respectfal decoram and seat su long as 
his name was deemed necessary by the projec- 
tors of the new system, appeared himself 
highly to resent the rude and compulsive mode 
of his dismission ; and he hesitated not again 
to connect himself with Mr. Pitt, for maay 
years his alternate rival and associate; with 
whom he had never indeed entered into any 
very cordial alliance, but their mutual animo- 
sity against the earl of Bute now formed a new 
bond of amity and concord between them. 

‘s The duke of Devonshire, seen after the re- 
moval of the duke of Newcastle, uvable to 
brook the marked and contemptuous neglect 
which he experienced, resigned indignantly 
his office of lord chamberlain, and was by the 
King’s own band struck out of the list of the 
privy council, The earl of Hardwicke retired 
in disgust; and the duke of Grafton, lord Ra- 
vensworth, and Jord Ashburnham, with seve. 
ral other noblemen of bigh distinction, now 
ranged themselves on the side of the opposi- 
tion. Lord Anson was succeeded at this. pe- 
riod in the admiralty by the earl of Halifax, 
recently returned from the government of Ire- 
land, in which he was succeeded by the duke 
of Northumberland; and Mr. George Gren- 
ville was advanoed to the secretaryship vacated 
by the earl of Bute. Butin a short time this 
erder of things was reversed: lord Halifax took 
the seals, and Mr. Grenville was placed at the 
head of the admiralty. No political conflict 
however could take place before the ensuing 
winter, and the summer months passed over in 
angry and ineffectual discontent.” Belsbam. 


“¢ From the coromencement of bis adminis- 
tration, the earl of Bute had shewn a disposi- 
tion to procure peace, as soon as it could be 
coocluded with sound policy and national ho- 
nour; and though patriotism may have had 
its share ip exciting this desire, yet there were 
other causes which no doubt ca-operated. 
These are to be found in the character of the 
Bute administration, the state of parties, and of 
the public mind. The earl of Bute had for 
gome months been first lord of the treasury ,and 
the greater number of Whigs had either beea 
dismissed, or resigned ; so that there was a 
formidable confederacy hostile to the present 
minister. A less numerous but more able body, 
beaded by Mr. Pitt, without coalesciug with 
the Newcastle party, was adverse to the minis- 
try. From the known attachment of his Ma- 
jJesty to the earl of Bute, that nobleman was 
accounted the private and confidential friend of 
the Kiog. Being decorated with honours at 
the commencement of the reigo, and soon after 
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prosecute it with the utmost vigour ; de- 
termined, however, to consent to peace, 
upon just and honoureble terms, when- 
ever the events of war should incline the 
enemy to the same pacific dispositi 


promoted to high office, which was uot in the 
public estimation cenferred upos |r peliical 
talents and virtues, he was generally esteemed 
and styled the royal Favourite. bis 
; himself pro the ki 
dom by wisdom Lar erat andcse be bese 
yet that was thought to be far from lord Bute's 
object. Since, by the appointment of bim aad 
his friends, the nation did not conceive that 
there was an accessinn of wiadom or virtes 
to his majesty’s counsels: and since their nse 
was imputed to private favour and mot public 
Merit, it was apprehended that the projeci of 
the minister was to govern by what bis oppe 
nents called a system of mere court faveu- 
tism. The supposed operation of this plan 
was exhibited with great force aud eloquence, 
both by speakers in parliament and _ political 
writers. The deportment of Bute was by se 
means such as tended te counteract this uppo- 
dae Notwithstanding hie eruditiva and 
nowledge, be had imbibed the pride and pre- 
judices of a Scottish chieftain. With exem- 
lary morals, he was reserved and haughty a 
ig manners, and in that as differen 
from the frank affable duke of Newcastle, as in 
point of abilities from Mr. Pitt. He was, be- 
sides, charged by the Whigs with being the 
friend of arbitrary power. Io his intent 
to subordinate offices, he had frequently re- 
moved Englishmen of known and respects 
characters, to make room for Scotchmen, who, 
however respectable, were not knows, and were 
presumed to: be the abettors of arbitrary 
ower; and this partiality increased the popu- 
ar ferment. The Whig party had been ea- 
formly connected with the monied interest, and 
Pitt possessed the most unlimited confidesce 
of that important body of mea, The sapples 
of the current year had beep raised while the 
duke of Newcastle was at the head of the trea- 
sury. Qn lord Bute they bad no reliance ; aod 
in the year which was to fallow, the capitalists 
were more likely to obstruct than to facilitate the 
supplies. A great host of opposition, though 
two divisions yet one in enmity to the minister, 
appeared ready to attack bim when parliament 
should be assembled. So thwarted apd ob- 
structed, to on the war with the farce 
and success which the nation, exulting ia re- 
cent victory, expected, would, he conceived, 
be impracticable. Besides, he thought the ac- 
tual resources of tbe country were seariy ex- 
hausted, and that another campaign woul! 
produce financial distress; the difticulues of 
perseverance ip attempting to reduce {be powet 
of Bourbon, therefore, to bis mind 
as impossibilities: for all these reasons, he was 
desirous that a pegociation should be com- 
menced.”’ Bisset. ; 
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«¢ A negociation was accordingly begun 'signed by my minister, with those of 
last year, which proved inetfectual. ‘The ; France’and Spain, which I will order, in 
war became afterwards more general, by | due time, to be laid before vou.* 
the resolution of the court of Madridto | The conditions of these are such, 
take part with my enemy, notwithstanding | that there is not only an immense territory 
my best endeavours to prevent it. added to the empire of Great Britain, but 

«“ This, with the unexpected attack of ' a sulid foundation laid for the increase of 
my natural and good aily the king of ' trade and commerce ; and the utmost care 
Portugal, greatly utiected our commerce, | has been taken to remove all occasions of 
multiplied the objects of our military ope- | future disputes between my subjects, and 
rations, and increased our diificulties, by { those of France and Spain, and thereby to 
adding to the heavy burdens under which | add security and permanency to the bless- 
this country already laboured. | ings of peace. 

«¢ My object still continued the same, | 
to attain an honourable peace, by pur-| © « The glorious successes of the war had 
suing this more extensive war, in the most ' no power to divert the minister’s attention from 
vigorous manner. I embraced, theretore, | the great object of peace: he was anxious to 
an occasion offered me of renewing the | resume negociatiuns, and for that purpose, en- 
negociation; but, at the same time, I i gaged the king of Sardinia, as a neutral power, 
exerted so effectually the strength which | \° ee ee et of Fr eats addr 
you had put into my hands, and have been Teer Deol eS: ese proposals could not 


1 Phare d d .. | be disagreeable to the French nation, enleebled 
so well served by my lcets and armies 10 | and despondent as they were, and convinced, 


the execution of my plans, that history | by the experience of a most active campaicn, 
cannot furnish examples of greater glory, | that the anion with Spain, far from bringing 
or greater advantages acquired by the ; the assistance and reliet they had fondly hoped, 
arms of this, or any other nation, in so | was, in fact, a dangerous association, or at best 
short a period of time. My general, a listless incumbrance. To prevent the efiects 
prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, and my which might arise from interested speculations, 


army in Germany, have gained immortal the minister sent notice to the lord mayor of 
his jutention to open a nevociation for peace. 


honour by many signal advantages obtain- The duke of Bedtord was deputed from Eng- 
ed during the course of this Campalcn, " land’ as minister plenipotentiary, and the duc 
over an enemy superior 1D numbers. Vhe | de Nivernois from France. The final adjus:- 
progress of the French and Spanislt arms | ment of the oljects of treaty was reserved to 
in Portugal has been stopt ; and that king- | lord Bate and the earl of Egremont in England. 
dom preserved by the firmness and reso- | and M. de remgree Th phekeds gts oe Fe 
; ‘ } ili communication being throu e Comte de 
Be ee ae Cate Lene Viri, the Sardinian minister 7 London, and the 
nded by the valour of the troops under sg de Solare, minister from the same court 

his command. Martinico, and other | ""« The eegodation was proceeding at this 
islands in the West Indies, have been con- | time with a rapidity and haenoas which pro- 
quered ; the Havannah, a place of the ut- | mised ultimate success. By prudently dis- 
most importance to Spain, is in my pos- | missing from consideration all matters relating 
session, and with it great treasures, and | to Germany, which did oot immediately affect 
a very considerable part of the navy of | tbe interests of the contracting powers, much of 
Spain are fallen into our hands. the jealousy prevalent during the late treaty was 
- IT cannot mention these achievements | “'spelled, and the progress of accommodation 
which reflect such honour on my crown, facilitated. The greatest obstacie to its com- 


: nae : . th pletion arose from the triumpls of the British 
without giving my public testimony to the | arms which inflamed the pride and cupiuity of 


unwearied perseverance, and unparalleled | the people, and, by making tbe situauon of the 
bravery of my officers and private men, by | enemy appear more desperate, enoouraged them 
sea and land; who, by repeated proofs, | to insist on retaining more than justice or sound 
have shewn that no climate, no hardships, | policy required. The ministry were by these 
no dangers can check the ardour, or resist | Means reduced to an awkward dilemma: if they 
the valour of the British arms. pretended to retain their recent acquisitions, 

s€ Next ‘to thle: assictance- ok Almighty they could not hope for a peace, but merely for 


God, it is owing to their conduct and cou- an insincere and sullen truce; if they gave 


: them up, not only the effurts of the preceding 
rage, that my enemies have been brought administration, bat their own exertions and the 


to accept of peace on such terms, as I expences of the current year, would Le alleged 
trust, will give my parliament intire satis- | as a crime. Preliminary Articles were a& 
faction. Preliminary Articles have been | length signed.” Adolphas. 

[ VOL. XV. ] [4K] 
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‘«¢ While I carefully attended to the es- 
sential interests of my own kingdoms, I 
have had the utmost i on to the good 
faith of my crown, and the interests of my 
allies: 1 have made peace for the king of 
Portugal, securing to him all his domi- 
nions; and all the territories of the king of 
Prussia, as well as of my other allies in 
Germany, or elsewhere, : 
armies of France, are to be immediately 
evacuated. 

‘¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons : 

‘¢ I have ordered the proper Estimates 
to be laid before you, and shall, without 
delay, proceed to make reductions, to the 
utmost extent, wherever they may be 
found consistent with wisdom and true 
policy: it is the test affliction for me 
to find that, though the war is at an end, 
our expences cannot immediately be so 
much lessened as I desire; but as nothing 
could have carried us through the great 
and arduous difficulties surrounding us, 
but the most vigorous and expensive ef- 
forts, we must expect, for some time, to 
feel the conseqaences of them to a very 
considerable d . 

«¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

«It was impossible to execute what 
this nation has so gloriously performed, in 
all parts of the world, without the loss of 

reat numbers of men: when you consi- 

r this loss, whether on the principles of 
policy or humanity, you will see one of the 
many reasons which induced me to enter 
early into negociation, so as to make a 
considerable progress in it, before the fate 
of many operations was determined, and 
now to hasten the conclusion of it, to pre- 
vent the necessity of making preparations 
for another campaign. As by this peace 
my territories are greatly au mented; Gnd 
new sources opened for trade and manu- 
factures, it is my earnest desire that you 
would consider of such methods in the 
settlements of our new acquisitions, as 
shall most effectually tend to the security 
of those countries, and to the improvement 
of the commerce and navigation of Great 
Britain: I cannot mention our acquisi- 
tions, without earnestly recommending to 
your care and attention my gallant sub- 
jects, by whose valour they were made. 

s We could never have carried on this 
extensive war, without the greatest union 
athome. You will find the same union 
eae! necessary, in order to make the 

est use of the great advantages acquired 
by the peace; and to lay the foundation 
of that ceconomy which we owe to our- 
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selves, and to our ity; and which 
can alone nation from the 


Holland, was agreed to: 


“¢ Most Gracious Sovereign ; 


« Permit us, Sir, to take this earliest 
opportunity to entreat your Majesty to 
accept our most sincere aed fervent cov- 
gratulations on the birth of an heir to 
your crown, which adds to your Majesty’s 
domestic happiness, and endears 
royal consort to the people of 
realms ; and promises that, under a prince 
formed to the arts of government by your 
Majesty’s royal example, the civil and 
religious liberties, the glory, the com- 
merce, and the power, of Great Britain, 
will be transmitted to posterity. 

- “It is with the utmost gratitude thst 
we acknowledge your Majesty’s unwearied 
attention to the prosperity and happiness 
of your people, which-made your Ma- 
jesty constantly solicitous, even amidst 
the glory of your victories, to deliver 
them from the burdens of war by a just 
and honourable peace. At the same time, 
we cannot but admire the wisdom which 
pointed out to your Majesty the most v- 
gorous efforts, as the surest means of pro- 
curing this blessing for your people. 

‘< Webeg leave to offer to your Ma- 
jesty our humble congratulations, on the 
signal successes which have attended your 
Majesty’s arms in the course of the pre- 
sent year; on the ee of the —_ 
island of Martinico; on est 
the Havannah, the bulwark of the Sosnish 
colonies; and on the acquisition of s0 
much treasure, and of so great a part of 
the Spanish marine; on the many sdvan- 
tages obtained in Germany over the arms 
of France, although superior in numbefs, 
by the able conduet of your Majesty’s 
general prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
and by the valour of the troops under his 
command; and on the preservation of 
Portugal from the dangers which threa- 
tened instantly to overwhelm that king- 
dom, and which could not have been so 
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Jong withstood but by the firmness of its | unanimity your Majesty recommends in 
sovereign, by the military talents of the | all our proceedings, and on our attention 
reigning count La Lippe, and by the va-| to those measures of ceconomy which are 
lour of the troops employed in that ser-| the peculiar business of times of peace, 
vice. These achievements must be ac-| and which alone can relieve your Majesty’s 
knowledged to be equal to whatever hag | faithful people from the oppressive bur-. 
been performed in any former year even | dens of so long and so expensive a war.” 
of this prosperous war, though a new 
enemy necessarily made our military ope-| The King’s Answer.] His Majesty re- 
rations more extensive, and added new | turned this Answer : 
difficulties to those we struggled with be- ‘“ My Lords, 
fore: achievements whick reflect the! ‘ This very affectionate and loyal Ad-. 
highest honour on the councils that plan- | dress gives me the truest satisfaction. I. 
ned them, on the commanders who carried | thank you heartily for it, as well as for 
them into execution, and on the fleets and | your congratulations on the birth of the 
armies whose intrepidity no dangers could | Prince my son, and for the regard you 
dismay. express on this occasion for the Queen. 

‘«¢ Allow us to express, in the most fer-| ‘ The cheerful and steady support of 


- vent and grateful manner, our joy and| my parliament throughout the war has 


congratulations, that, by these repeated | been attended with uninterrupted success ; 
efforts, your Majesty has at length com-/| and the ratification of the Pre pana Ar-. 
pelled your enemies to consent to terms | ticles will, I trust, soon be followed by the 
of peace: as well as to offer to your Ma-| completion of the Peace on safe and ho- 
jesty our sincere thanks, for your having | nourable cenditions. 
informed your parliament, that Preliminary | ** My only wish is, and ever will be, te: 
Articles are already signed by your Ma-| promote the lasting happiness, prosperity, 
jesty’s minister and by those of France | and security, of my faithful people.” 
and Spain; for your Majesty’s most gra-| | 
cious assurances, that you will cause these | Zhe Commons’? Address of Thanks.*] 
Articles, in due time, to be laid before | The Commons being returned'to their 
them; and for the lights your Majesty | House, lord Carysfort moved the follow- 
has been pleased to give concerning the | ing Address, which being seconded by 
conditions of them; which afford to your | lord Charles Spencer, was agreed to by 
people the fairest prospect of future hap- | the House: 
piness, prosperity, and security. ‘¢ Most Gracieus Sovereign, : 
«‘ Your Majesty may be assured, that; * We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
we will not fail, on our part, to take, as | loyal subjects, the Commons of Great 
soon a4 possible, into our consideration | Britain, in parliament assembled, beg 
the proper methods for the settlement of | leave to return your Maj re the most 
our new acquisitions, for improving their | humble and hearty thanks of this House, 
commerce, and thereby rendering them | for your most gracious Speech from the 
useful to the mother country. Truly | throne. 
sensible of the merits of those gallant men| “ Permit us, at the same time to con- . 
lasses valour those acquisitions have aero your Majesty on the auspicious 
made, we shall be ready to concur in | birth of his royal nees the Prince of 
every reasonable proposition for rewarding | Weles, and the recovery of your royal 
them. lLamenting, at the same time, as | consort, endeared to this country, not 
we do, the less ef so many of our fellow | only by this important event, but by her 
subjects, by which the national 5s own personal virtues. 
is greatly impeired, we cannot sufliciently 
admire wisdom which seized the for-| @ « Iu the evening of the day preceding the — 
tunate hour of reaping the advantages of | meeting of parliament, the ‘ectabers| af ibe 
@ur victories, while we were yet on the | House of Commons met, as usual, at the Coek- 


; it. Bie. Fox took the chair, and produced to 
summit of our glory, and before we had | pt reel ie cai cia 


experienced any reverse of fortune. In | tbe © & peper wi 
grateful ee for those many blessings Speech, and which he said be would, as usual, 

sch Majesty’ al wi ‘| read to them. He afterwards produced an 
whi vheteal ead fan poise Address, which he read, and then said, that 
for titude rh precured for us, your Ma- lord Carysfort aad lerd Charles Spencer had- 
josty msy depend on our warmest zeal, on | been se kind as te andertake to move and 
our aaa endeavours to promote that | second that Address.” Life of Lord Chatham, — 
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‘“ We acknowledge, with the utmost 
gratitude, your Majesty’s great attention 
to the welfare of your people, in the vi- 
gorous prosecution of the war; and con- 
gratulate your Majesty on that happy 
effect of it, the prospect of such a peace 
as may give stablility and permanency to 
the blessings we promise ourselves under 
your Majesty’s most auspicious reign. 

‘* We assure your Majesty, that your 
faithful Commons are truly sensible of the 
wisdom with which your plans have been 
concerted, as well as of the successful zeal 
with which they have been carried into 
execution by your fleets and armies. 

‘¢ The resolution and intrepidity of your 
Majesty’s army in Germany, and the mi- 
litary skill and distinguished activity of 
your general, prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick, which have obtained so many signal 
advantages over an encmy so superior in 
numbers, are objects of our highest admi- 
ration: the stopping the progress of the 
French and Spanish arms in Portugal, and 
the preservation of that kingdom, by the 
firmness and resolution of its sovereign, 
and by the superior talents and able con- 
duct of the reigning count La Lippe, se- 
conded by the valour of the troops under 
his command, are events of the highest im- 
portance to this nation and its commerce: 
the reduction. of Martinico, so glorious to 
your Majesty’s arms, and the still more 
glorious and important conquest of the 
Havannah, by which great treasure and a 
very considerable part of the navy of Spain 
are fallen into your Majesty’s hands, speak 
the wisdom of your councils, and the va- 
lour of those employed in the execution 
of these great commands, and fill our 
hearts with gratitude and satisfaction. 

‘The public testimony which your 
Majesty has therefore graciously given 
to the unwearied perseverance and un- 
paralleled bravery of your officers and 
private men, by sea and land, to which, 
under God, these glorious achievements 
* are to be attributed, is a no less honour- 
able than deserved reward of their ser- 
vices, and must be an additional recom- 
mendation of them to the esteem and gra- 
titude of their country. 

“ Allow us, Sir, to thank your Majest 
for having promised to direct the Prelimi- 
nary Articles of the Peace to be laid before 
us. And we receive, with the greatest 
satisfaction, the information which your 
Majesty has condescended, in the mean 
tame, to afford us ; from which we promise 
eurselyes, that, with your Majesty’s domi- 
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nions, our trade will be increased; and 
that all occasions of future disputes being 
removed, the bicssings of peace will be 
thereby rendered permanent and secure. 

“We return your Majesty our most 
sincere and humble thanks for your great 
goodness and tender regard for the wel- 
fare of your subjects, in proceeding with- 
out delay to the conclusion of the nego- 
ciation of peace, so expedient for this 
country ; and for your gracious intentions, 
as soon as it shall be concluded, to reduce 
the public expences. | 

““ Your Majesty may be assured, that 
your faithful Commons will cheerfully as- 
sist in the support of such expences as may 
be still necessary, with due regard to that 
ceconomy which your Majesty recommends 
to us, as far as may be consistent with 
wisdom and true policy. 

“ We will not fail to consider of the 
most effectual methods of settling our new 
acquisitions, of securing those countries to 
us, and of improving our commerce and 
navigation. And, lamenting the loss of 
those many brave men who have fallen m 
this glorious war, we will pay all due at- 
ose who yet 
remain, by whose valour those acquisitions 
have been made. And we will continue 
to cultivate that union to which we greatly 
owe the successes of the war, in order 
thereby to make the best advantages of 
peace, and lay the foundation of that 
ceconomy which we owe to ourselves, and 
to our posterity.” 


The King’s Answer.] His Majesty 

returned this Answer : 
‘¢ Gentlemen ; 

‘¢T return you my hearty thanks for 
this very dutiful and affectionate ‘Address; 
and I receive your congratulations on the 
birth of the Prince, my son, as a fresh 
proof of your attachment to my person, 
and of your regard for the Queen. 

‘© The assurances of your ready sup- 
port in such expences as may be still ne- 
cessary, afford me the highest satisfaction; 
and the ratification of the Preliminary Ar- 
ticles gives me the pleasing hope of soon 
easing my faithful subjects, by a safe, ho- 
nourable, and permanent Peace, of the 
heavy but unavoidable burthens they have 
so cheerfully borne during the war.” 


Preliminary Treaty of Peace between 
Great Britain, France, and Spain.) No 
vember 29. The Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer pregented to the House of Come 
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mons, by his Majesty’s command, a copy | majesty; his most Christian majesty, 


of the Preliminary Articles of Peace, 
signed at Fontainebleau, November 3rd, 
1762, by the plenipotentiaries of Great 
Britain, France, and Spain; and transla- 
tion: and also, a copy of a Declaration 
signed at Fontainebleau the 3rd of No- 
vember 1762, by the French plenipoten- 
tiary, relating to the 13th Article of the 
Preliminaries. 

The following are Copies of the said 
Papers : 


Translation of the PRELIMINARY AR- 
TICLES of PEACE, signed at Fontaine- 
bleau, November 3rd, 1762, by the 
Plenipotentiaries of Great Britain, 
France, and Spain. 


In the name of the most holy Trinity. 
The King of Great Britain, and the 
most Christian king, animated with the 
reciprocal desire to re-establish union and 
good understanding between them, as well 
for the good of mankind in general, as for 
that of their respective kingdoms, states, 
and subjects, having reflected soon after 
the rupture between Great Britain and 
Spain, on the state of the negociation of 
last year (which unhappily had not the 
desired effect) as well as on the points in 
dispute between the crowns of Great Bri- 
tain and Spain, their Britannic and most 
Christian majesties began a correspon- 
cence, to endeavour to find means to ad- 
just the differences subsisting between 
their said majesties: at the same time the 
most Christian king having communicated 
to the king of Spain these happy disposi- 
tions, his Catholic majesty was animated 
with the same zeal for the good of man- 
kind and that of his subjects, and resolved 
to extend and multiply the fruits of peace 
y his concurrence in such laudable inten- 
tions; their Britannic, most Christian, 
and Catholic majesties, having, in conse- 
quence, maturely considered all the above 
Sai as well as the different events which 
ve happened during the course of the 
Present negociation, have, by mutual con- 
Sent, agreed on the ‘following articles, 
which shall serve as a basis to the future 
treaty of peace; for which purpose his 
Britannic majesty has named and autho- 
Tised John duke and earl of Bedford, 
Marquis of Tavistock, &c. minister of state 
of the king of Great Britain, lieutenant 
"general of his. forces, keeper of his privy 
seal, knight of the.most noble order of the 
arter, and his Britannic majesty’s mi- 


Hister plenipotentiary to his most Christian 


Cesar Gabriel de Choiseul, duke of 
Praslin, peer of France, knight of the most 
Christian king’s orders, lieutenant general - 
of his forces, counsellor in all his councils, 
and minister and secretary of state of his 
commands and finances; and his Catholic 
majesty has likewise named and authorised 
Dom Jerome Grimaldi, marquis de Gri- 
maldi, knight of the most Christian king’s 
orders, gentleman ‘of the bedchamber to 
his Catholic majesty in employment, and 
his ambassador extraordinary to his most 
Christian majesty ; who, after having dul 
communicated to each other their full 
paver in good form, have agreed on the 
ollowing Articles. 

Art. I. As soon as the preliminaries 
shall be signed and ratified, sincere friend- 
ship shall be re-established between his 
Britannic majesty and his most Chris- 
tian majesty, and between his said Bri- 
tannic majesty and his Catholic majes- 
ty, their kingdoms, states, and subjects, 
by sea and by land, in all parts-of the 
world. Orders shall be sent to the ar- 
mies and squadrons, as well as to the sub- 
jects of the three powers, to stop all hos- 
tilities, and to live in the. most perfect 
union, forgetting what has passed, of which 
their sovereigns give them the order and 
example: and, for the execution of. this 
Article, sea passes shall be given on each 
side, for the ships which shall be dispatch- 
ed to carry the news of. it to the respec- 
tive possessions of the three powers. 

ArT. II. His most Christian majesty 
renounces all pretension which he has 
heretofore formed, or might have formed, 
to Nova Scotia, or Acadia, in all its parts, 
and guaranties the whole of it, with all its 
dependencies, to the King of.Great Bri- 
tain: moreover, his most Christian mae 
jesty cedes and guaranties to his said Bri- 
tannic majesty, in full right, Canada, with 
all its dependencies, as well as the island 
of Cape Breton, and all the other islands 
in the gulph and river of St. Lawrence, 
without restriction, and without any liberty 
to depart from this cession and guaranty. 
under any pretence, or to trouble Great 
Britain in the possessions above mention- 
ed: his Britannic majesty, on his side, 
agrees to grant to the inhabitants of Ca- 
nada the liberty of the Catholic. religion : 
he will, in consequence, give the most ex- 


act and the most. effectual orders that his 


new Roman Catholic subjects may profess 
the worship of their religion, according 
to the rights of the Roman church, as far 
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as thé laws of Great Britain permit: his 
Britannic majesty further agrees, that the 
French inhabitants, or others, who would 
have been subjects of the most Christian 
king in Canada, may retire in all safety 
and freedom wherever they please; and 
may sell their estates, provided it be to 
his Britannic majesty’s subjects, and trans- 
port their effects, as well as their persons, 
without being restrained in their emigra- 
tion, under any pretence whatsoever, ex- 
cept debts or criminal prosecutions: the 
term limited for this emigration being 
fixed to the space of eighteen months, to 
be computed from the day of the ratifica- 
tion of the definitive treaty. 

Art. III. The subjects of France shall 
have the liberty of fishing and drying on a 
Sed of the coasts of the island of New- 
oundland, such as it is specified in the 
18th Article of the treaty of Utrecht, 
which Article shall be confirmed and re- 
newed by the approaching definitive trea- 
ty except what regards the island of ee 

reton, as well as the other islands in the 
mouth and in the gulph of St. Lawrence : 
and his Britannic majesty consents to 
leave to the most Christian king’s subjects 
the liberty to fish in the gulph of St. Law- 
rence, on condition that the subjects of 
France do not exercise the said but 
at the distance of three leagues from all 
the coasts belonging to Great Britain, as 
well those of the continent, as those of the 
islands situated in the said gulph of St. 
Lawrence ; and as to what relates to the 
fishery out of the said h, his most 
Christian majesty’s subjects not exer- 
cise the fishery but at the distance of fif- 
teen leagues from the codsts of the islan 
of Cape Breton. | 

Art. IV. The King of Great Britain 
cedes the islands of St. Peter and of Mi- 
quelon, in full right, to his most Christian 
majesty, to serve as a shelter for the 


French fishermen; and his said majesty. 


obliges himself, on his royal word, not te 
fortify the said islands, to erect no build- 
ings there, but mrerely for the conveniency 

the fishery, and to keep there only a 
guard of fifty men, for the police. 

Art. V. The town and port of Dun- 
kirk shall be put into the state fixed by 
the last treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and by 
former treaties ; the cunette shall remain 
as it now .is, provided that the English 
engineers named by his Britannic majesty, 
and received at Dunkirk by order of -his 
most Christan nwjesty, verify that this 


cunette is only of use for the wholesome- 
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ness of the air, and the health of the in- 
habitants. 

Art. VI. In order to re-establish peace 
on the most solid and lasting foundations, 
and to remove for ever every subject of 
dispute, with regard to the limits of the 
British and French territories on the con- 
tinent of America; it is agreed, that for 
the future, the confines between the domi- 
nions of his Britannic majesty and those of 
his most Christian majesty, in that part of 
the world, shall be irrevocably fixed, by a 
line drawn along the middle of the river 
Mississippi, from its source, as far as the 
river Iberville ; and from thence, by a line 
drawn along the middle of this river, and of 
the lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain, to 
the sea; and to this purpose the most 
Christain king cedes in full right and 
guaranties to his Britannic majesty the 
river and port of Mobile, and every thing 
that he possesses, or ought to have pos- 
sessed, on the left side of the river Mis- 
sissippi, except the town of New Orleans, 
and the island in which it is situated, 
which shall remain to France, provided 
that the navigation of the river Mississippi 
shall be y free, as well to the sub} 
of Great Britain as to those of France, in its 
whole breadth and length, from its source 
to the sea; and that part expressly which 
is between the said is of New Orleans 
and the right bank of that river, as well 
as the passage both in and out of its mouth: 
it is further stipulated, that the. vessels be- 
longing to the subjects of either nation 
shall not be , Visited, or subjected 
to the payment of any duty whatsoever. 
The stipulati in favour of the inhabi- 
tants Canada, inserted in the second 
Article, shall also take place sale, ape 
the inhabitants of the countries by 
this Article. 

Art. VII. The King of Great Britain 
shail —- to France the ry wanes spe 
Martinico, and of Belleisle ; and the for- 
tresses of these islands shall be restored in 
the same eta mey were in when they 
were conquered British arms, 
vided that the. terta of eghtenss months t 
be computed frem the day of the ratifice- 
tion of the definitive treaty, shall be grant- 
ed to his Britannic majesty’s subjects, whe 
may have settled in the said islands, and 
other places restored to France by the de- 
finitive treaty, to sell their estates, reco- - 
ver their debts, and to transport their ef- 
fects, as well as their persons, without be- 
ing restrained en account of their religion, 
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or under any othef pretence whatsoever, 
except that of debts or of criminal prose- 
- Art. VIII. The most Christian king 


cedes and ies to his Britannic ma- 
jesty, in full right, the islands of Grenada 
and the ines, with the same stipu- 


lations in favour of the imhabitants of this 
colony, as are inserted in the second Arti- 
cle for those of Canada; and the partition 
of the islands called Neutral is agreed and 
fixed; so that those of St. Vincent, Domi- 
nica, and T shall remain in full 
right to England; and that that of St. 
Luoia shall be delivered to France, to en- 
joy. the same in like manner, in full right : 
the two crowns reciprocally guarantying 
to each other the partition so stipulated. 

Art. IX. His Britannic majesty shall 

restore to France the island of Goree, in 
the condition it was in when conquered ; 
and his most Christian maj 
full right, and guaranties to the king of 
Great Britain, Senegal. 
- Art. X. In the East Indies, Great Bri- 
tain shall restore to France the several 
comptoirs which that crown had on the 
coast of Coromandel, as well as on that 
of Malabar, and also in Bengal, at the 
commencement of hostilities between the 
two companies, in the year 1749, in the 
condition in which they now are, on con- 
dition that his most Christian majesty re- 
mounces the acquisitions which he has 
made on the coast of Coromandel since 
the said commencement of hostilities be- 
tween the two companies, in the year 
1749. | 

His most Christian majesty, on his side, 

shall restore all that he shall have con- 
uered from Great Britain in the East In- 
ies, during the present war; and he also 
engages not to erect any fortifications, or 
to keep any troops, in Bengal. 

ART. XL The island of Minorca shall 
be restored to his Britannic majesty, as 
well as Fort St. Philip, in the same condi- 
tion were in when they were con- 
quered by the arms of the most Christian 
king ; and with the artillery that was there 
at the taking of the said island and of the 
said fort. 

Art. XII. France shall restore all the 
countries belonging to the electorate of 
Hanover, to the Lind grave of Hesse, to the 
duke of Brunswick, and to the count of 
La Lippe Buckebourg, which are or shall 
be occupied by the arms of his ‘most 
Christian majesty ; the fortresses of these 
different countries shall be restored in the 
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cedes, in | 
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same condition they were in when they 
were conquered by the French arms; and 
the pieces of artillery which shall have 
been carried elsewhere, shall be replaced 
by the same number, of the same bore, 
weight, and metal: as to what regards 
hostages exacted or given during the war, 
to this day, they shall be sent back without 
ransom. Fie ye 

Arr. XIII. After the ratification of the 
preliminaries, France shall evacuate, as 
soon as it can be done, the fortresses of 
Cleves, Wesel, and Gueldres, and, in gee 
neral, all the countries belonging to the 
king of Prussia; and, at the same time, 
the British and French armies shall eva- 
cuate all the countries which they occepy, 
or may then occupy, in W i 
Lower Saxeny, on the Lower Rhine, the 
Upper Rhine, and in alt the empire; and 

shall retire into the dominions of their 

ive sovereigns: and their Britan. 

nic and most Christian majesties further 

engage and promise not to furnish any 

succour of any kind to their respective 

allies, who shall continue en in the 
present war in Germany. 

ArT. XIV. The towns of Ostend and © 
Nieuport shall be evacuated by his most 
Christian majesty’s troops, immediately 
after the signature of the present prelimi- 
naries. | 

Arr. XV. The decision of the prizes 
made on the Spaniards by the subjects of 
Great Britain in time of peace, shall be 
referred to the courts of justice of the Ad- 
miralty of Great Britain, conformably to 
the rules established among all nations, so 
that the validity of the said prizes between 
the British and Spanish nations shall be 
decided and judged according to the 
of nations, and according to treaties, in the 
courts of justice, of the nation who shall 
have made the capture. | — 

Art. XVI. His Britannic majesty shall 
cause all the fortifications to be demolish- 
ed which his subjects shall have erected in 
the bay of Honduras, and other places of 
the territory of aah in that part of the 
world, four months after the ratification 
of the definitive treaty: and his Catholic 


{ majesty shall not, for the futare, suffer the 


subjects of his Britannic majesty, or their 
workmen; to be disturbed or molested, 
under any pretence whatsoever, in their 
occupation of cutting, loading, and carry- 
ing away logwood; and for this purpose 
they may build without hindrance, and 
occupy without interruption, the houses 
and magazines necessary for them, for 
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their families, and for their effects; and 
his said Catholic majesty assures to them, 
by this article, the entire enjoyment of 
what is above stipulated. 

Art. XVII. His Catholic majesty de- 
sists from all pretension which he may have 
formed to the right of fishing about the 
island of Newfoundland. 

Art. XVIII. The King of Great Bri- 

_tain shall restore to Spain all that he has 
conquered in the island of Cuba, with the 
fortress of the Havannah ; and that for- 
tress, as well as all the other fortresses of 
the said island, shall be restored in the same 
cendition they were in when they were 
conquered by his Britannic Majesty’s 
arms. 
_ Arr. XIX. In consequence of the re- 
stitution, stipulated in the preceding arti- 
cle, his Catholic majesty cedes and gua- 
ranties, in full right to his Britannic ma- 
jesty, all that Spain possesses on the con- 
tinent of North America, to the east, or to 
the south-east of the river Mississippi; 
and his Britannic majesty agrees to grant 
to the inhabitants of this country, above 
ceded, the liberty of the Catholic reli- 
gion: he will, in consequence, give the 
most exact, and the most effectual orders, 
that his new Roman Catholic subjects 
may profess the worship of their religion, 
according to the rites of the Roman 
Church, as far as the laws of Great Bri- 
‘tain permit. His Britannic majesty far- 
ther agrees, that the Spanish inhabitants, 
or others, who would have been subjects 
of the Catholic king, in the said countries, 
may retire in all safety and freedom 
wherever they please, and may sell their 
estates, provided it be to his Britannic 
majesty’s subjects, and transport their ef- 
fects, as well as their persons, without 
being restrained in their emigration, under 
any pretence whatsvever, except debts or 
criminal prosecutions: the term limited 
for this emigration being fixed to the 
space of 18 months, to be computed from 
the day of the ratification of the definitive 
treaty. It is further stipulated, that his 
Catholic majesty shall have power to cause 
all the effects that belong to him, either 
artillery or others, to be carried away. 

ArT. XX. The king of Portugal, his 
Britannic majesty’s ally, is expressly in- 
cluded in the present preliminary articles, 
and their most Christian and Catholic ma- 
jesties engage to re-establish the ancient 
pare and friendship between them and 

is most Faithful majesty: and they pro- 
mise, 
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1, That there shall be a total cessation 
of hostilities between the crowns of Spain 
and Portugal, and between the Spanish 
and French troops on the one side, and 
the Portuguese troops, and those of their 
allies, on the other, immediately after the 
ratification of these preliminaries: and 
that there shall be a like cessation of hos- 
tilities between the respective forces of 
the most Christian and Catholic kings on 
the one part, and those of the most Faith- 
ful king on the other, in all other parts of 
the world, as well by sea as by land; which 
cessation shall be fixed on the same 
epochs, and under the same conditions, as 
that between Great Britain, France, and 
Spain, and shall continue till the conclusion 
of the definitive treaty between Great 
Britain, France, Spain, and Portugal. 

2. That all his most Faithful majesty’s 
fortresses and countries in Europe, which 
shall have been conquered by the Spanuh 
and French armies, shall be restored in 
the same condition they were in when 
they were conquered: and that with re- 
gard to the Portuguese colonies in Ame- 
rica, or elsewhere, if any change shall have 
happened in them, all things shall be put 
again on the same footing they were be- 
fore the present war; and the most Faith- 
ful king shall be invited to accede to the 
presen preliminary articles as soon as shall 

e possible. 

Art. XXI. All the countries and terr- 
tories which may have been conquered, in 
any part of the world whatsoever, by the 
arms of their Britannic and most Faithtul 
majesties, as well as by those of their most 
Christian and Catholic majesties, which 
are not included in the present articles, 
either under the title of cessions, or under 
the title of restitutions, shall be restored, 
without difficulty, and without requiring 
compensations, 

Art. XXII. As it is necessary to assign 
a fixed epoch for the restitutions and the 
evacuations to be made by each of the 
high contracting parties, it is agreed that 
the British and French troops shall pro- 
ceed immediately after the ratification of 
the preliminaries, to the evacuation of the 
countries which they occupy in the em- 
pire, or elsewhere, conformably to the 12th 
and 13th articles. | 

The island of Belleisle shall be evacuat- 
ed six weeks after the ratification of the 
definitive treaty, or sooner, if it can be 
done. ) 

Guadeloupe, Desirade, Mariegalante, 
Martinico, and St. Lucia, three months 
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after the ratification of the definitive 
treaty, or sooner, if it can be done. 

Great Britain shall likewise, at the end 

of three months after the ratification of 
the definitive treaty, or sooner, if it can be 
done, enter into possession of the river, 
and of the port of Mobile, and of all that 
isto form the limits of the territory of 
Great Britain on the side of the river Mis- 
sissippi, as they are specified in the sixth 
Article. 
_ The island of Goree shall be evacuated 
by Great Britain three months after the 
yatification of the definitive treaty; and 
the island of Minorca by France at the 
same epoch, or sooner, if it can be done. 
And, according to the conditions of the 
fourth Article, France shall also enter into 
possession of the islands of St. Peter and 
of Miquelon at the end of three months. 

The comptoirs, in the East Indies, shall 
be restored six months after the ratifica- 
tion of the definitive treaty, ar sooner, if 
it can be done. | 

The island of Cuba, with the fortress of 
the Havannah, shall be restored three 
months after the ratification of the defini- 
tive treaty, or sooner, if it can be done; 
and at the same time Great Britain shall 
age into possession of the country ceded 

y Spain, according to the 19th Arti- 
cle. 

All the fortresses and countries of his 
most Faithful majesty in Europe shall be 
reatored immediately after the ratification 
(of the definitive treaty: and the Portu- 
guese colonies which may have been con- 
qucred shall be restored in the space of 

hree months in the West Indies, and of 
six months in the East Indies, after the 
ratification of the definitive treaty, or 
sooner, if it can be done. 

In consequencé whrereof the necessary 
orders shall be sent by each of the high 
contracting parties, with reciprocal pass- 
ports for the ships which shall carry them, 
immediately after the ratification of the 
definitive treaty. 

ArT. XXIII. All the treaties, of what 
nature soever, which existed before the 
present war, as well between their Britannic 
and most Christian majesties as between 
their Britannic and Catholie majesties, 
8s also between any of the above named 

wers and his most Faithful majesty, shall 

€, as they are in effect, renewed and con- 
firmed in all their ‘points, which are not 
derogated from by the present prelimi- 
mary Articles, notwithstanding whatever 


may have been stipulated to. the eontrar 
(VOL. xv.) ° ? 
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| by any of the high contracting parties : 


and all the said parties declare, That 
they will not suffer any privilege, favour, 
or indulgence to subsist, contrary to the 
treaties above confirmed. 

Art. XXIV. The prisoners made re- 
spectively by the arms of their Britannic, 
most Christian, Catholic, and most Faith- 
ful majesties, by Jand. and by sea, shall be 
restored reciprocally, and bond fide, after 
the ratification of the definitive treaty, 
without ransom, paying the debts they 
shall have contracted during their cap< 
tivity; and each crown shall respectively 
pay the advances which shall have been 
made for the subsistence and maintenance 
of their prisoners, by the sovereign of the 
country where they shall have been de- 
tained, according to the receipts and ate 
tested accounts, and other authentic 
ey which shall be furnished on each 
side. : 

Art. XXV.° In order to prevent all 
causes of complaints and disputes which 
may arise on account of ships, merchan- 
dizes, and other effects, which may be 
taken by sea, it is reciprocally agreed, thag 
the ships, merchandizes, and effects, which 
may be taken in the Channel, and in the 
North seas, after the space of 12 days, to be 
computed from the ratification of the pre 
sent preliminary articles, shall be reciproe 
cally restored on each side. 

hat the term shall be six weeks for 
the prizes taken from the Channel, the 
British seas, and the North seas, as far as 
the Canary islands, inclusively, cither in 
the ocean, or in the Mediterranean. 

Three months from the said Canary 
islands, as far as the equinoctial line, or 
equator. | 7 

Lastly, Six months beyond the said 
equinoctial line, or equator, and in all 
other parts of the world, without any ex-, 
eeption, or other more particular distinc- 
tion of time and place. 

Art. XXVI. The ratifications of the 
present preliminary articles shall be expe 
dited in good and due form, and exchang- 
ed the space of one month, or sooner, if 
it can be done, to be computed from the 
day of the signature of the present Arti- 
cles. 

In witness whereof, We the under- 
written ministers plenipotentiary of his 
Britannic majesty, of his most Christian 
majesty, and of his Catholic majesty, in 
virtue of our respective full powers, have 
signed the present preliminary Articles, © 
and have caused the seal of our arms to be 
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put thereto. Done at Fontainebleau the 
$d day of November 1762. mY, 


L. S.) Brprorp, C. P.S. 
L. S.) Croiseut, Duc de Praslin. 
L. S.) El Marquis de GRIMALDI. | 


Translation of a DECLARATION signed at 
Fontainebleau the 3d of November 
1762, by the French Plenipotentiary, 
relating to the Thirteenth Article of 
the Preliminaries. ' 


His most Christian mnjesty declares, 
That in agreeing to the 13th Article of 
the Preliminaries, signed this day, he does 
not mean to renounce the right of ac- 
quitting his debts to his allies; and that 
the remittances which may be made on 
his part, in order to acquit the arrears 
that may be due on the subsidies of pre- 
ceding years, are not to be considered as 

an infraction of the said Article. 
~ In witness whereof, I, the underwritten 
minister plenipotentiary of his most Chris- 
tian majesty, have signed the present De- 
claration, and have caused the seal of my 
arms to be put thereto. Done at Fontaine- 
bleau, the 3d day of November 1762. 
(L.S.) Cuoiseut, Duc de Praslin. 


' Debate tn the Lords on the Prelimi- 
nary Treaty of Peace with France and 
Spain.*} December 9. The order of 


_ © Notes of the Earl of Harpwicke’s Speech 
in the House of Lords, on the Prelimi- 
paries of Peace, December 9, 1762. 
From the Original, in the noble and 
learned lord’s band- writing. 


Tam sorry for the occasion of this day’s de- 
bate. 1 was in hopes that after su successful a 
war, particularly the glorious successes of the 

reseut year, such a plan of peace woald have 

n produced, as would have united the opi- 
gions of all well-intentioned men—that in pro- 
ceeding upon it, nothing would have been done 
or attempted, that was rash or precipitate, or 
would have tended to disgust any persons by 
the manner, who were disposed in general to 
agree in the substance. 

There is one part of this motion, in which f 

can most heartily concur—the dutiful profes- 
sions and assurances given to his Majesty. 
- Convinced, from the bottom of my beart, 
that no prince ever ascended the throne with 
More virtuuus and public-spirited dispositions ; 
—with greater love tor his people, and zeal for 
thier happiness ;—with greater purity of mind, 
aod uprizhtness of heart;—untainted even with 
a wish for any hurtful power ; nay, filled with 
@ detestation of it. 


Frequent occasieus of approaching his royal 


é 
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the day being read, for taking into consi- 
deration the Preliminary Articles of 
Peace, signed at Fontainebleau, Novem- 
ber 3rd, 1762, by the plenipotentiaries of 
Great Britain, France, and Spain; and 
the Declaration signed at Fontainebleau, 
the 3rd of November, 1762, by the French 
plenipotentiary, relating to the 13th Arti- 
cle of the Preliminaries; which were laid 
before the House, by his Majesty’s com- 
mand, on the 29th of November. The 
said Preliminary Articles and Declaration 
were read. 

Lord. Wycombe then moved an Address 
of Thanks to his Majesty. Many objec- 
tions were made, and some severe reflec- 
tions thrown out against the earl of Bute, 
with appearances of heat and animosity. 
That nobleman defended his own conduct 
with temper and decorum, in a well con- 
nected speech, delivered with great pro- 
priety, to the surprise of many, who did 
not think him so well qualified in the art 
and faculty of elocution. He gave a de 
tail of the negociation, and not only avow- 
ed himself a warm promoter of the peace, 
but even expressed a desire that his hav- 
ing contributed to the cessation of host 
lities should be engraved on _ his tomb. 
He was seconded by the earl of Halifas, 


and supported by a great majority.* 


person, every instance of which has afforded 
proofs of it. 

But that is not the business- part of this Ad- 
dress ;— What is demanded of your lordshups 
to approve of and applaud these preliminancs 
in the gross, without being capable of thorougb- 
ly understanding all the particular parts, 6 
having proper lights for that purpose. 

It is not unknown to several of your lord- 
ships who hear me, that } have been a party to 
many, very many, considerations upoo ths 
subject, Lacver deélined giving my opinio 
upon it with freedom and integrity in another 
place; neither will J decline it now in this 
House, the only place at present left to mete 
give such an opinion in. 

So far as I then went, [have seen wo ressoa 
to change my opiaivn, weak as it was; and, 10 
what I shall do or say here, 1 will oot contre 
dict myself. a 

Many parts of the plan of peace contained in 
these preliminaries, and those possibly some of 

as eee 

* « December 4, 1762. J am informed tbat 
the strong opposition to the peace will be wa 
the House of Lords, thongh I cannot well cor 
ceive it ; nor can I make out above six or seven 
who will be against it upon a division, unles 
(which § cannot suppose) some of the Lat 
should vote on the side of their maker.” Lo 
Chesterfield to bis Sop. 
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The Lords? Address on the Preliminary 
Articles of Peace.} The following is the 
Address agreed to: : 
‘*« Most Gracious Sovereign, 


«“ We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and tem- 


the greatest lines of it, I have approved, and 
to those I adhere. 

_ Not but that | could have wished not to have 
seen the necessity of going so far; but I was 
convinced of the expediency, the desirableness, 
the utility of peace to my country, and to that 
conviction I yielded. 1 have wished also, I 
wished from roy soul, that advantage had been 
taken of the successes ef the last year,—suc- 
cesses almost preter syem—to have varied, to 
have abated, some part even of these conces- 
sions, 

Look round the globe—all the French sugar 
islands taken from them except St. Domingo. 
All—in a manner all, the dominions of the 

King and his allies in Germany, recovered out 
of their band, before those Articles were set- 
tled; so that they had nothing material left 
to put in compensation for what we have given 
up. 

The important fortress and city of the Ha- 
vannab, that key and barrier of the Spanish 


West Indies, thought by them to be impregna- | 


ble, and without which they cannot exist, most 
Eoney conquered—[Stop a little, and here 

0 justice to lord Anson]—This not only an 
immense and insurmountable loss to Spain, bat 
a pressing distress upon France herself. 

France derives great advantages from that 
Spanish commerce. 

Under a necessity to relieve her ally from 
this prodigious loss; an ally, whom but the 
last year she had drawn in to save herself from 
destruction; unless she would lose that ally for 
ever. 

But 1 do not see that the least advantage 
has been made of this situation, in respect of 
France, , 

I gofurther: if no coucessions could be ob- 
tained from France by force of this conquest, 
sorely it was the strougest reason why no new 
Concessions should be made in her faveur. 

But | fear that is the case. 

Several very material points given up to 
France, which J never heard of till jast before 
the preliminaries were signed, nor were ever 
fully explained, till they came over actually 
signed. 

1. Saint Lucia given up. [Enforce the im- 
portauce of this island in our present circum- 
etancen. 

2. The British commissary to be resident at 
Isle Si. Pierre departed from, though before 
fully agreed to by France. [Explain that.] 

3. Article 10, about the East Jndies, | Ex- 
pee that.} Great Britaia is ‘‘ to restore to 

rance the several comptoirs,” &c. What is 
the meaning of the word “ comptoir?” No- 

§ 00 uncertain. It comprises single houses 


The Lords’ Address of Thanks. 
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poral, in parliament assembled, beg leave 
to return your Majesty our sincerest ac- 
knowledgments, for the important com- 
munication which your Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to make to us of the 
Preliminary Articles of Peace, concluded 


of trade, or even towns. Chandernagor, a place 
we conquered, M. Dupleix always calis a 
‘comptuir;” yet it had a large district— 
what he calls 5 loges, under it. {Q. Villenour 
aod Babour granted in 1749, with 80 villages, 
rent per ann. 96,000 rupees. } 

The French East India trade, as a trade,.re- 
stored to the same state as befure the war. 

4. Fhe Spanish part of these preliminaries ; 
perbaps the best. Art. 16. But in that great 
uncertainty and great detects. [Observe upon 
it.] 1. Fortifications to be demolished. 2. The 
term ‘* Occupation” unusual and new : no ac- 
knowledgment of a right, privilege or usage. 
No words of perpetuity. 

5. Article 13. Relates to our allies in Ger 
many, and in particular to the king of Prussia. 
All bis places and countries conquered by 
France are to be evacuated as soon as it can be 
done after the ratification of the Preliminaries. — 

This may look well to common readers; but 
fallacious—no restitution. - 

The distinction is plainly pointed out by the 
very next precedent Article—France is to re- 
store all the countries belonging to the elector 
of Hanover and the landgrave of Hesse: this 
chicane used by France in the last negociation. 

France has said she only lent her troops to 
the empress queen to garrison these places ;—~ 
that the possession is hers. | 

What a farce of an evacuation will this be, 
for the borrowed garrisons of France to march 
out, and ¢o instante’ the troops of the empress 
queen, or of Saxony in the pay of France, to 
march in? 

How wilh the good faith of the erown of Grea 
Britain be maintained in this instance? 

I do not go upon the Article in the ancient 
treaties with the king of Prussia. I admit alj 
these to be but temporary. 

But the third Article of the Treaty of the 
16th of January 1756, is certainly in force, 
That is. ageneral guaranty of all the king of 
Prussia’s dominions to bin; and is not thas 
infringed by our being, in effect, parties to 
the giving ap his towns into the hands of bis 
enemy? 

Lord Bute olj.: Double gnaranty to the em- 
press queen, and the king of Prussia. They 
two at war; before you take part with either, 
you must determine which was the aggressor. 

Ans. (perme. ) True proposition ; but does not 
apply tothis case. These towns amd territuries 
were not the empress queen’s at the time of the 
guaranty given, not se now: only the posses. 
sion delivered over by France. 

This act to be done as soon as possible after 
the ratification of the Preliminartes. 


The ratification by England was, as J take 
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the 3rd day of last month, at Fontaine- 
bleau, with the crowns of France and 
Spain. 

‘And to express, in the most dutiful 
manner, to your Majesty, the satisfaction 
which we have received at the foundation 
laid by these Articles for a Treaty of Peace, 


it, the last, and I think that was on the 26tb 
or 27th of last month. 

We are now at the 9th of December—near a 
fortnight has passed and nothing done. I do 
not mean to complain of that as a delay ; it is 
none. But what | complain of is the precipita- 
tion here. 

Before this considefation had been brought 
on ip parliament, I should have been glad to 
have had this experiment made of the boné 
fides of France in this Treaty. To have seen 
whether they would have evacuated fairly, or 
collusively. . 

Another part of this Article—‘ No succoors 
to allies on either side.” 

But by the Declaration annexed, France is 
Jeft at liberty to pay all arrears of subsidies to 
her allies. 

No specification, or even the most general 
allusion to the amount—No declaration what 
the quantum of the annual subsidies stipulated 
by their treaties is, 

May furnish what ‘supplies of money they 
please; né possibility of taking the account, 
er finding out an infraction of this Article. 

Upon this part a geveral and very melao- 
chol M observation arises.—By this desertion of 
the king of Prussia, we are left without any 
system or connection at all upon the continent. 

The court of Vienna remains in the hands of 
Frauce. 

The king of Prussia thrown off from us by 
our own act. 

All the improvement of the changein Russia 
e—tu form a system io conjunction with these 
two powers, has been totally neglected. 

Nobody more averse than 1 am to Great 
Britain mixing voluntarily qr wantouly, or un- 
necessarily, in the affairs of the continent. But 
it is absurd, and a solecism io politics, to say 
that a commercial country, a nation of such 
extensive and universal cummerce, as this is, 
can sulsist without some syste: greater or less, 
upon the continent of Europe. 

Under these circumstances your lordships 
are pressed to approve the totality of these Pre- 
liminaries; without any information; without 
any lights; without any papers, to enable you 
to judge whether they are right or wrong ; to 
enable you to know what instructions have beeo 
giveu ; how far our demands lave been pushed 
to obtain better terms. 

[ det'y any instance to be produced, wherein 
the most ductile parliament in former times, 
has taken such a precipitate step. 

Upou this I beg leave to make, and to di- 
fate a lutle upon, two general observations. . 


4. This is the first, iustguce that I know of 


The Lords’ Address of Thanks. 


that way. 
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which will greatly redound to your Ma- 
jesty's honour, and the real benefit of your 

ingdoms; and our entire reliance, that 
the same care and attention will be sheen 
for the perfecting of this great work by 
the Definitive Treaty. 


‘¢ We think it our indispensable duty to 


wherein preliminaries, signed and ratified, bave 
been laid before a House of Parliament, aad their 
general approbation demanded to them. 


1st. Js the approbation to be absolute to all 


and every part as the terms stand in these ar- 
ticles ? ; 


That is too moch—they are ie their natere 


only Heads or Notes of a Treaty; to be ex- 
plained, extended, or restrained, by a Detinitive 
Treaty. 


That is to be the solemn contract between the 


two nations, and without it, in this case, this 
sett of Articles will be waste paper.—And this 
notwithstanding the unprecedented stipulation 
io the first Article—that a sincere friendship 
and unioa shall be re-established between the 
two nations as soon as these Prelimioaries shall 
be signed and ratified.—No such article ever 
in any Preliminary Treaty before. 


All the restitutions sad cessions refer te the 


Definitive Treaty—not to be made till certain 


periods alter a Definitive Treaty. ratified. 
2ud. Is the Parliament to judge of these Pre- 
liminaries, article by article, and propose varis- 


tions or additions ? 


God forbid! No peace will ever be made _ 
Tis the prerpgative of the crona 
to make war and peace—The ministers of the 
crown are to act in it at their peril.—l carry 
it oo further—the peril of their discretion. 

But the crown has not yet executed that 
prerogative—no Definitive Treaty is ma¢e, 
consequently no peace is made. Too early for 
Parliament to interpose. 

2 Obj. Suppose your lordships shoald give 
the strong approbation aod applause asked of 
you by this question. 

I know it wiil be said, you will by that 
strengthen the hands of the administretioa is 
making the Definitive Treaty. 

But f assert the direct contrary. 1 do pot 
say it affectedly, and to maintain the propo- 
sition of a day ; but [am really and seriously 
of opinion, that you will weaken the haods of 
the administration to do that right to the king, 
and to their country, ia making the Definitive 
Treaty, which I live ee ao opioive of 
them as to think they would wish to do. 

J have already said, that these Articles are 
but Notes, Minutes ur Heads ofa Treaty to be 
made. 

In forming a Definitive Treaty, several 
things to be ascertained, explained, extended ; 
—niaterial, perhaps essential circumstances ' 
be added; possibly some particulars to b¢ 
varied for the benefit of this country. 

All courts know under what situahon 6 
English ministry treats with them, 
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lay before your Majesty this early testi- 
mony of our warmest gratitude; seeing 
the great object of the war so fully answer- 
ed, all proper attention shewn to your 
Majesty’s allies, a vast extent of empire 
added to the British crown, new sources 
opened for the trade and manufactures of 
this nation, and stability and duration in- 
sured, under the blessing of Providence, 
to those great and national advantages. 


‘© We are no less sensible of the pru-- 


dence and wisdom which have guided your 
Majesty’s conduct on this great occasion, 
than of the humane disposition and pater- 
nal affection to your subjects, which your 
Majesty has shewn in putting a safe and 
honourable end to a burthensome and ex- 
- pensive war. 3 

* We beg leave to assure your Majesty, 
that we shall immediately apply ourselves 
to improve the blessings of peace, by pro- 
moting that: ceconomy which your Ma- 
jesty has wisely recommended, and which 
Is 80 necessary to the dignity of the crown, 
and the prosperity of these your king- 
doms.”’ 


turned this Answer : 
‘¢ My Lords, 

‘¢ ] return you thanks for this very duti- 
ful Address. The satisfaction which you 
express in the points agreed by the Preli- 
minary Articles towardsafinal pacification, 
is very acceptable to me. In what re- 
mains to be done, you may depend upon 
the utmost care and-attention, on my 
part, to settle every thing which concerns 
the interests of my kingdoms upon a solid 
and durable foundation.” 


The King’s Answer.] | His Majesty re- 


Debate in the Commons an the Prelimi- 
nary Treaty of Peace with Franee and 
Spain. ] ibecomber 9. The order of the 


Under the inspection and animadversion of 
Parliament. 

This is a shield of defence to them against 
many demands—a weapon in their hands to en- 
force others, ) 

if they are able to say, ** We cannot do this 
or that—the Parliament will not support us: — 
& power, that wants a peace from you, which is 
how the case of France—will give great atten- 
tion to that argument. 

They will feel the necessity » British minis- 
try is under, and know they are in earnest. 

Severat material things may arise in framing 
this Definitive Treaty. oe 

For instance, suppose you want to change 
the epoch, or any other point, in the articte 


about ihe East Indies—Sereral that fear me 


[1958 


day being read, for taking into considera. | 


tion the Preliminary Articles of Peace, 
signed ‘at Fontainebleau, November 3rd, 
1762, and Declaration; a motion was 


‘made, and the question being put, That 


this House do resolve itself into a commit- 
tee of the whole House, to take the said 
Preliminary Articles and Declaration into 
consideration ; it passed in the negative. 

Then the House proceeded to take the 
said Preliminary Articles and Declaration 
into consideration; and the same were 
again read. 

Mr. Fox rose, and after defending the 
peace at considerable length, concluded 
with moving, 

*¢ That an humble Address be present- 
ed to his Majesty, to return his Majest 
the thanks o{this House for his gracious 
condescension in ordering to be laid be- 
fore us the Preliminary Articles of Peace, 
concluded between his Majesty on the one 
parts and their most Christian and Catho- 
ic majesties on the other: to assure his 
Majesty that we have considered them 
with our best attention, and although to 
make peace and war be his Majesty’s just 
and undoubted prerogative, vet knowing 
how agreeable it must be to his royal 
mind, to be informed of the grateful sense 
his people entertain of the justice and wis- 
dom of his measures, and of his unwearied 
attention to their welfare, his faithful 
Commons were impatient to express to 
his Majesty their approbation of the ad- 
vantageous terms upon which his Majesty 
hath concluded Preliminary Articles of 
Peace: and to lay before his Majesty the 
hearty applause of a faithful, affectionate, 
and thankful people. 

“¢ That while we admire his Majesty’s 
prudence, in availing himself of the suc- 
cesses with which Divine Providence hath 
blessed his arms, whereby his Majesty 


know whether any orders of that nature are 
yore to France or not—I am sure | do not 
know. 

There may be others—perhaps to correct the 
looseness of the evacuation of the king of 
Prussia’s territories; &c. But if the parlia- 
ment should approve io gross, as it stands, can 
you expect te succeed in any such demand ? 

The noble aud great person, who is now bis 
majesty’s ambassador in France, will talk to 
the wind. The French ministers will laugh ia 


your face, and tell ou,— You are not in earnest 


in this—your Parfamént, and they will add, 

the British nation, have absolutely approved 
all these Articles, as they stand in this paper— 

can you havea greater sanction? What colour 

have you to ask any variation ? 
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hath procured such solid, and, in all hu- 
man probability, such permanent advan- 
tages for this nation, we are no less sensi- 
bly affected with that humane disposition 
which induced his Majesty to put an end 
to a long, bloody, and expensive war. 

«© That we will take the earliest oppor- 
tunity to examine into the state of the 

ublic revenues, in order to establish the 
bax ceconomy for the future, so wisely re- 
commended by his Majesty, and so neces- 
sary to maintain the kingdoin of Great Bri- 
tain in that great and respectable situation 
in which his Majesty’s fortitude and wis- 
dom have now placed us. 

«¢ That we are convinced that posterity, 
from their own experience, will hereafter 
agree with us, in esteeming that peace to 
‘be no less honourable than profitable, by 
which there will be ceded to Great Bri- 
tain such an addition of territory, attended 
with so great an extension of our com- 
merce. 

‘¢ That we, therefore, beg leave humbly 
to lay before his Majesty the strongest 
sentiments of gratitude; and to assure his 
‘Majesty, that it shall be our study to im- 

rove that confidence of the pope in his 
Majesty, which his Majesty hath already 
so very deservedly acquired from his con- 
duct in the present most important con- 
. “juncture.” 

Mr. Pitt* rose in reply to Mr. Fox. 
He began with lamenting his ill state of 
health, which had confined him to his 


* « The disgusted perty who were lately 
gone out, because the favourite did not chuse 
- to accept of their service, were so infatuated 

with a lust of power, and cast so many longing 
looks towards the offices from which they had 
been precipitately driven, that a great number 
‘of them slunk away, when the merits of the 
Butean preliminaries came under examination. 
Some feigned sickness, others ran out of town, 
and many more had not even the shadow of 
, excuse for their scandalous desertion upon this 
_important occasion. But Mr. Pitt, to his great 
honour, although he had been for some time 
confined to his bed by a severe fit of the gout, 
~ came down to the House, and spoke near three 
hours in this debate. He gave his opinion 
upon almost every article; some of which he 


Debate in the Commons on the 
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chamber ; but although he was at this in- 
stant suffering under the most excruciating 
torture, yet he determined, at the hazard 
of his life, to. attend this day, to raise up 
his voice, his hand, and his arm, inst 
the preliminary articles of a treaty, that 
obscured all the glories of the war, sur- 
rendered the dearest interests of the na- 
tion, and sacrificed.the public faith by an 
abandonment of our allies. He owned, 
that the terms upon which he had con- 
sented to conclude a peace, had not been 
satisfactory to all persons; it was impos- 
sible to reconcile every interest; but he 
had not, he said, for the mere attainment 
of peace, made a sacrifice of any conquest ; 
he had neither broken the national faith, 
nor betrayed the allies of the crown. That 
he was ready to enter into a discussion of 
the merits of the peace he had offered, 
comparatively with the present prelimi- 
naries. He called for the most able 
casuist amongst the. minister’s friends, 
who, he saw, were all mustered and mar- 
shalled for duty, to refute him; they made 
a most gallant appearance, and there was 
no doubt of the victory on the main ques- 
tion. If the right hon. gentleman, (Mr. 
ee) who took the lead in this debate, 
would risk the argument of comparison, 
he would join issue with him, even under 
all the disadvantages of his present situa- 
tion. His motive was to stop that torrent 
of misrepresentation, which was poisoning 
the virtue of the country. [No answer 
being made, he sroceeded 15] 


approved, and others he condemned ; but his 
greatest emphasis was laid on what related to 
the fishery ; because, in the negociation with 
M. Bussy, lord Tempie and himself had con- 
tended for the whole exclusive fishery ; but in 
that, as well as in many other things, they were 
over-ruled: and, wpon the whole, he insisted, 
that the terms proposed, were inadequate to the 
conquests, and just expectations of the nation. 
He was so infirm, and so afflicted with pain, 
that when he could oo longer stand, althoogh 
eupported by his friends, he was allowed to 
deliver the remainder of bis sentiments sitting ; 
yet he was, by extreme illness, obliged to re- 
lire before the division.” History of the Mi- 
nority, p. &3, 


+ The following Paper will, in some degree, supply this chasm : 


Mr. Pitt’s Negociation. 

Mr. Pitt, and all the King’s servants, in- 
sisted, © That the French shall abstain from 
that particular fishery, on all the coasts apper- 
taining to Great Britain, whether on the conti- 
nent, the islands situated io the said Gulph of 
St. Lawrence ; which fishery the proprietors 
enly of the said coasts have constantly enjoyed, 


Lord Bute's Peace 

Gives the French ‘ The liberty to fish ip the 
Gulpb of St. Lawrence, on condition that the 
subjects of France do not exercise the said 
fishery, but at the distance of three leagues 
from all the coasts belonging to Great Britain, 
and fifteen leagues from tbe coast of the island of 
Cape Breton ; together with the liberty of fish- 
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He perceived, he said, that the right ). pared for only the present question. He 
hon. gentleman and his friends, were pre- | would, therefore, take a view of the Ar- 


ete nen SS 


and always exercised, saving always the privi- 
lege grauted by the 13th article of the treaty 
of Utrecht.” 

Mr. Pitt absolutely refused to cede the 
island of Miquelon to the French, and the 
French minister told Mr. Stanley, ‘* He would 
not insist on it.” To the cession of the island 
of St. Peter only, four indispensable conditions 
were annexed.—The cession of the island of 
St. Peter, as well as some others, was not 
agreeable to Mr. Pitt’s own inclination ; for it 
is a fact that both he and lord Temple earnestly 
contested for the whole exclusive fishery, which, 
they said, ought to be insisted upon. But in 
this, as many vther things, they were over- 
ruled. 

Mr. Pitt insisted on keeping both Senegi:! 
and Goree, on the coast of Africa, ‘* For that 
Senegal could not be securely maintained with- 
out Goree;’’ aud M. Bussy * was authorised 
Lo consent to the cessiun.’” 

Mr. Pitt positively refused to cede the 
island of St, Lucia to France. His negocia- 
tion declares ‘+ the cession by no means admis- 
sible.” 

Mr. Pité treated the king of Prussia with 
efficacy and good faith. The answer to the 
French Ultimatum says, ‘As to what regards 
the restitution and evacuation of the conquests 
made by France on the King’s allies in Ger- 
many, and particularly of Wesel, and other 
territuries of the king of Prussia, his Majesty 

ersists in his demand relative to that subject, 
in the ultimatum of England, viz. That they 
be restored and evacuated.” ‘The French hav- 
ing proposed the keeping possession of the 
countries belonging to tue king of Prussia, 
Mr. Pitt returned this answeran writing, which 
was applauded by all the King’s ministers :— 
$¢ [ likewise return you, as totally inadmissible, 
the memorial relative to the king of Prussia, as 
implymg an attempt on the honour of Great 
Britain, and the fidelity with which his Majest 
be always fulfil his engagements with his 

lies.” 


ing and drying on a part of the coast of the 
island of Newfoundland.” 
The island of St. Peter and Miquelon are 
both ceded to the French, in full right, without 
any one of the four indispensable conditions. 
No English commissary is allowed to reside 
there ; our security is on the present French 
king’s royal word, but not a syllable is men- 
tioued of any engagement for his successors, 


U 


Lord Bute gave away the island of Goree, 
which was of the greatest importance to France, 
as it serves her as a security in the supply of - 
negroes fur the French West Inodies. 


Lord Bute ceded St. Lucia in full right to: 
France, 


Lord Bute both deceived and betrayed the 
king of Prussia, He first broke the faith of 
the nation, by refusing the subsidy to that 
monarch; then in the preliminary articles of 
peace, he stipulated evacuation and restoration 
with regard to the conquests made on our 
allies, except the king of Prussia, for whom he 
stipulated evacuation only. All the conquests 
which the French were in possession of be- 
longing to Hanover, Hesse, Brunswick, &c. 
amounted to only a few villages, not exceeding 
one hundred acres of land in the whole. But 
the places belonging to the king of Prussia, of 
which the French were in possession, were 
Cleves, Gueldres, Wesel, &c. Thus lord Bute, 
instead of behaving to the king of Prussia with 
goo faith, becoming an ally, acted like an 
open enemy to him, and left the French at full 
liberty to evacuate those places, and all others 
which they beld belonging to that monarch, to 
whom they pleased. And lastly, he said, the 
dominions of the king of Prussia ‘ were to be 
scrambled for.’? That was his phrase in the 
House of Lords. — And it was very near being 
the case ; for as soon as the ‘Treaty was signed, 
the court of Vienna ordered a large body of 
troops to begin their march for the Netherlands, 
with a view to enter those places the moment 
the French should evacuate them. The king 
of Prussia did the same. The Netherlands 
were thus threatened with becoming the theatre 
of war; and the French minister forcseeing 
that France must take part iu it, he proposed 
tu the king of Prussia to deliver up all those 
places to him. provided his majesty would siga 
a neutrality tor the Netherlands. The king 
agreed to the proposal, and purchased bis ter- 
ritories on that condition. 
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ticles, as they appeared upon the paper, 
on the table. : 

_[{Mr. Pitt was so excessively ill, and 
his pain so exceedingly acute, that the 
House unanimously desired, he might be 
indulged to deliver his sentiments sitting ; 
a circumstance that was unprecedented. 
Hitherto he had been supported by two of 
his friends.* } 

The first important Article was the 
Fishery. The terms in which this article 
was written, appeared to him to give to 
France a grant of the whole fishery. 
There was an absolute unconditional sur- 
render of the islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, which, if France continued to 
be as attentive to her own interest, a8 we 
have hitherto found her, would enable her 
to recover her marine. He considered 
this to be a most dangerous article, to the 
maritime strength and future power of 
Great Britain. In the negociation he had 
with M. Bussy, he had acquiesced in the 
cession of St. Pierre only ; after having, he 
said, several times, in vain, contended for 
the whole exclusive fishery; but he was 
ever-ruled; he repeated, he was over- 
ruled, not by the foreign enemy, but by 
another enemy. After many struggles, 
he obtained four limitations to the island 
of St. Pierre; they were indispensable 
conditions ; but they were omitted in the 
present treaty. If they were necessary in 
the surrender of one island, they were 
doubly necessary in the surrender of two. 
In the volumes of abuse which had been 
so plentifully bestowed upon hiny,-by- the 
writers who were paid and patronized by 
those who held great employments in the 
state, this cession of Pierre only, had been 
condemned, in terms of acrimony. He 
had been reminded, that the earl of Ox- 
ford was impeached, for allowing the 
French liberty to fish and dry fish on 
Newfoundlana. He admitted the fact. 
But that impeachment was a scandalous 


_ #6 T remember two instances of the House's 
ee members to speak sitting ; one was 
r. Pitt, in his very tong speech agaiust the 
Peace of 1762: the otber the lord mayor Crom 
by, before he was sent to the Tower; both on 
account of indisposition.”———“* Mr. Pitt spoke 
for three hours and forty miautes. This, at 
the time of the first publication of this volume, 
entitled me to call his speech ‘ very long.” 
-The later practice (contrary to the recommen- 
dation of Cicero, ut modo, ne sit infinstus; nam 
brevitas in sententia, senatoris magna (aus est’’) 
hae rendered thie epithet improper.”’ Hatsell’s 
Precedents, vol, 2, p. 101, edit. 1796, . 


measure, was disapproved by every im- 
partial person. In one article ue seven: 
teenth) the minister is accused of having 
advised the destructive expedition against 
Canada*—Why was that expedition called 
destructive ?—because it was not success- 
ful. Thus have events been considered 
by parliament as standards of political 
judgment. Had the expedition to Ca- 
nada, under general Wolfe, been unsuc- 
cessful, there is no doubt it would also 
have been called destructive ; and some 
of the gentlemen, now in office, would 
this day have bcén calling for vengeance 
upon the minister’s head. 

Of Dunkirk he said but little. The 
French were more favoured in this article 
of the present preliminaries, than they 
had been by any. former treaty. He had 
made the treaty of Aix la Chapelle his 
guide on this point; but in the present 
treaty, even that requisition was disre- 
garded. 

Of the dereliction of North America by 
the French, he entirely approved. But 
the negociators had no trouble in obtain- 
ing this acquisition. It had been the wi 
possidetis in his own negociation, to which 
the French had readily consented. But 
Florida, he said, was no compensation for 
the Havannah; the Havannah was an im- 
portant conquest. He had desiyned to 
make it, and would have done it some 
months earlier, had he been permitted to 
execute ‘his own plans. From the moment 
the Havannah was taken, all the Spanish 
treasures and riches in America, lay at our 
mercy. Spain had purchased the security 
of all these, and the restoration of Cuba 
also, with the cession of Florida only. It 
was no equivalent. ‘There had been 3 
bargain, but the terms were inadequate. 
They were inadequate in every point, 
where the principle of reciprocity was af- 
fected to be introduced. 

He had been blamed for consenting to 
give up Guadaloupe. That cession had 
been a question in another place, He 
wished to have kept the island; he had 
been over-ruled in that point also; he 
could not help it ; he had been over-ruled 
niany times, on many occasions—He had 
acquiesced, he had submitted. But at 
Jength he saw that all his measures, all his 
sentiments, were inimical to the new 
system; to those persons to whom his 
Majesty had given his confidence. But 
to Guadaloupe these persons had added 
SDN GEE Peal career ann Teme 
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' the cesston of Martinique. Why did they 
ermit the forces to conquer Martinique, 
if they were resolved to restore it? Was it 
because the preparations for that conquest 
were so far advanced, they were afraid to 
countermand them? And to the cession 
of the island of Cuba, Guadaloupe, and 
Martinique, there is added the island of 
St. Lucia; the only valuable one of the 
neutral islands. It is impossible, said he, 
to form any judgment of the motives 
which can have influenced his Majesty’s 
servants to make these important sacri- 
fices. .They seem to have lost sight of the 
great fundamental principle, that France is 
chiefly, if not solely, to be dreaded by us 
in the light of a maritime and commercial 
power. And therefore, by restoring to 
her all the valuable West-India islands, 
and by our concessions in the Newfound- 
land fishery, we had given to her the 
means of recovering her prodigious losses, 
and of becoming once more formidable to 
us at sea. That the fishery trained up an 
innumerable multitude of young seamen ; 
and that the West India trade employed 
them when they were trained. After the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, France gained a 
decided superiority over us in this lucra- 
tive branch of commerce, and supplied 
almost all Europe with the rich commo- 
dities which are produced only in that part 
ofthe world. By this commerce she en- 
riched her merchants, and augmented her 
finances. The state of the existing trade 
in the conquests in North America, is 
extremely low; the speculations of their 
future are precarious, and the prospect, at 
the very best, very remote. We stand in 
need of supplies, which will have an ef- 
fect, certain, speedy, and considerable. 
The retaining both, or even one of the 
considerable French islands, Martinico or 
Guadaloupe, will, and nothing else can ef- 
fectually answer this triple purpose. The 
advantage is immediate. It is a matter 
not of conjecture, but of account. The 
trade with these conquests is of the utmost 
Uucrative nature, and of the most consi- 
derable extent; the number of ships em- 
Ployed by it are a great resource to our 
maritime power: and what is of equal 
weight, all that we gain on this system, is 
made fourfold to us by the loss which en- 
ste to France. But our conquests in 
ity America are of very little detriment 
W € commerce of France. On _ the 
est Indian scheme of acquisition, our 
gain and her loss go hand in hand. He 


insisted upon the obvious connection of 
[ VOL. XV. 
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this trade with that of the colonies in 
North America, and with our commerce 
to the coast of Africa. The Africantrade _ 
would be augmented, which, with that of 
North America, would all center in Great 
Britain. But if the islands are all re- 
stored, a great part of the benefit of the 
colony trade must redound to those wha 
were latcly our enemies, and will always 
be our rivals, Though we had retained 
either Martinico or Gandetoupe, or even 
both these islands, our conquests were 
such, that there was still abundant matter 
left to display our moderation. 

Goree, he said, is also surrendered, 
without the least apparent neccssity ; not- 
withstanding it had been agreed in the 
negociation with M. Bussy, that it should 
remain with the British crown, because 
it was essential to the security of Senegal. 

In the East Indies there was an engage- 
ment for mutual restitution of conquests. 
He asked, what were the conquests which 
France had to restore? He declared that 
she had none. All the conquests which 
France had made had been retaken, and 
were in our own possession ; as were like- 
wise all the I'rench settlements and fac- 
tories. ‘Ilierefore the restitution was all 
from one sidc. We retained nothing, al- 
though we had conquered every thing. 

The restitution of Minorca he approved : 
and that, he said, was the only conquest 
which France had to restore; and for this 
island we had given the East Indies, the 
West Indies, and Africa. The purchase 
was made at a price that was fifty times 
more than it was worth. Belleisle alone, 
he affirmed, was a sufficient equivalent for 
Minorca. 

As to Germany, he said, it was a wide 
field ; a tedious and lengthened considera- 
tion, including the interests of many hos- 
tile powers; some of them immediately, 
and others eventually, connected with 
Great Britain. There might, sometimes, be 
policy in the construction of our measurcs, 
to consult our insular situation only. But 
while we had France for our enemy, it 
was @ scene to employ, and to baftle her 
arms. Had the armies of France not been 
employed in Germany, they would have 
been transported to America; where we 
should have found it more difficult to have 
conquered them. And if we had suc- 
ceeded, the expence would have been 
greater. Let any one, he said, make a 
fair estimate of the expence of transports 
and provisions to that distant climate, and 
he will find, in the article of expence, the 

[4M] 
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war in Germany to be infinitely less than 
fn the wilds of America. Upon this 
principle, he affirmed, that the conquests 
made in America, had been owing to the 
employment of the French army in Ger- 
many. He said, with an emphasis, that 
America had been conquered in Ger- 
many. | 

He owned, that several objections had 
been made to the German war. He 
thought them frivolous and puerile, fac- 
tious and malicious. It had been said, 
that during twelve months after the Mara- 
thon of Minden, not a squadron of ships 
had been sent to make any British con- 
quests: if this be true, will any man say, 
that France would, the day before the 
battle of Minden, have made those humi- 
liating concessions she afterwards did 
make? To what but her ill success in the 
German war, was it owing, that she sub- 
mitted to the most mortifying terms, in the 
late negociation with M. Bussy? These 
facts speak for themselves ; and from them 
it appears, that the cessions offered b 
France, during the late negociation, whi 
will always be remembered with glory to 
Great Britain, were owing to our perse- 
verance in the German war, and to our 
observing good faith towards our Protes- 
tant allies on the continent. 

Other objections had been made, and 
while he was upon the subject he would 
take notice of them. It had been said, 
that the French subsidies do not amount 
to half what we pay. The subsidies which 
the French actually pay, may not; but 
what - they promise amount to double. 
‘They subsidize Sweden, Russia, and the 
Swisses, several Italian states, and, if we 
are to believe their own writers, even the 
Danes; those subsidies are most, or all of 
them, for negative services. They have 
got nothing by the Swedes; they have 
got nothing by the empress of Russia, 
though she has gota great deal for her- 
self; they have got far less by the empress 
queen, if we except the honour of having 
buried above 150,000 of their best troops 
in Germany. ‘The Wirtemberghers, it is 
well known, have refused to serve them, 
the Swiss and Italian states cannot serve 
them, and the Danes give them—a neu- 
trality. ; 

The subsidy ta Hesse had been ar- 
raigned, and falshood had been added to 
malignity. But it ought to be remem- 
bered, that the treaty with Hesse was 
made before he came into office. An im- 
putation of crime to him, for not breaking 
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that alliance, came with a very ill grace 
from them who made it. They blamed 
him for consenfing to pay the prince of 
Hesse a sum of money for the 

done by the French in his dominions. He 
was astonished that any set of men, who 
arrogated to themselves the distinction of 
friends to his present Majesty, should re- 
present this circumstance as a crime. 
Can a people, he asked, who impeached 
the Tory ministry of queen Anne, for not 
supporting the Catalans at an expence 
that would have cost some _ millions, 
against their king, merely because they 
were our allies—can a people, who une- 
nimously gave 100,000é. as a relief to the 
Portuguese, when under the afflicting hand 
of Heaven, merely because they were our 
allies—can a people who indemnify their 


_American subjects, whom at the same 


time they protect in their possessions, and 
even give damages to their own publicans 
when they suffer, though in pursuance of 
our own acts of parliaments—can such 
a people cry aloud against the moderate 
relief to a prince, the ally and son-in-law 
of Great Britain, who is embarked in the 
same cause with Great Britain, who is sul- 
fering for her, who for her sake is driven 
from his dominions, where he is unable to 
raise one shilling of his revenue, and with 
his wife, the daughter of our late venerable 
monarch, is reduced to a state of exile and 
indigence? Surely they cannot. Let ‘ our 
munificence,’ therefore, to such a prince, 
be never again repeated. - 
It had been exultingly said, that the 
pee German war had overturned thst 
alance of power which we had fouglit to: 
in the reigns of king William and queen 
Anne. ‘This assertion was so far from 
having the smallest foundation in truth, 
that he believed the most superficial ob- 
servers of public affairs scarcely stood in 
need of being told, that that balance was 
overturned long before this war had exist- 
ence. It was overturned by the Dutch 
before the end of the late war. When 
the French sew that they had nothing to 
prehend from the Dutch, they blew up 


‘tthat barrier for which our Nassaus and 


Marlboroughs had fought. The Lou- 
vestein faction again got the ascendancy 
in Holland; the French monarchy again 
took the Dutch republic under its wings, 
and the brood it has hatched has—but let 
us forbear serpentine expressions. = S1nce 
the time that the grand confederacy 
against France took place, the military 


power of the Dutch by sea and land bss 
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been in a manner extinguished, while 
another power, then scarcely thought of 
in Europe, has started up—that of Russia, 
and moves in its own orbit extrinsically of 
all other systems; but peruane to each 
according to the mass of attracting interest 
it contains, Another power, against all 
human expectation, was raised in Europe 
in the House of Brandenburgh ; and the 
rapid successes of his Prussian majesty 
prove him to be born to be the natural as- 
serter of Germanic liberties against the 
House of Austria. We have been accus- 
tomed to look up with reverence to that 
House, and the phenomenon of another 
great power in Germany was so very new 
to us, that for some time he was obliged 
to attach himself to France. France and 
Austria united, and Great Britain and 
. Prussia coalesced. Such are the great 
events by which the balance of power in 
Europe has been entirely altered since the 
time of the grand alliance against France. 
His late majesty so passionately endea- 
voured to maintain or revive the ancient 
balance, that he encountered at home, on 
that account, opposition to his government; 


and abroad, danger to his person: but he ; he is select 


could not re-animate the Dutch with the 
love of liberty, nor inspire the empress 
ueen with sentiments of moderation. 
ey talk at random, therefore, who im- 
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there was not the least occasion for eur 
keeping so formidable a force to watch its 
motions, It was true, he said, that the 
French marine was ruined—no man doubt- 
ed it—they had not ten ships of the line 
fit for service: but could we imagine that 
Spain, who in a very short time gave him 
but too much reason to be convinced that 
his suspicions were well founded, was not 
in @ common interest with France; and 
that the Swedes, the Genoese, and even 
the Dutch, would not have lent their ships 
for hire? 

He begged pardon of the House for dey 
taining them so long; he would detain 
them but a few minutes longer. 

‘lhe desertion of the king of Prussia, 
whom he stiled the most magnanimonas ally 
this country ever had, in the preliminary 
articles on the table, he reprobated in the 
strongest terms. He called it insidious, 
tricking, base, and treacherous. After 
amusing that great and wonderful prince, 
during four months, with promises of the 
subsidy, he had been deceived and dis- 
appointed. But to mark the inveteracy 
and treachery of the cabinet still stronger, 
from our other allies, by 3 
malicious and scandalous distinction in the 
present articles. In behalf of the other 
allies of Great Britain, we had stipulated, 


'that all the places belonging to them, 


pute the present situation of Germany to which had been conquered, should be 
the conduct of Great Britain. Great '* evacuated and restored: but with re- 
Britain was out of the question ; nor could ' spect to the places which the French had 
she have interposed in it, without taking a conquered belonging to the king of Prus- 
much gre¢ter share than she did. To re- sia, there was stipulated ‘ evacuation’ only. 
present France as an object of terror, not Thus the French might keep those places 
only to Great Britain but Europe, and : until the Austrian troops were ready to 
that we had mistaken our interest in not , take possession of them. All the places 
reviving the grand alliance against her, | which the French possessed belonging to 
was mere declamation. Her ruined the elector of Hanover, the duke of Brunsy 
armies now returning from Germany, | wick, the landgrave of Hesse, &c., did not 


without being able, through the opposition 
ofa handful of troops, to effect any ma- 
terial object, is the strongest proof uf the 
expediency of the German war. 

The German war prevented the French 
from succouring their colonies and islands 
in America, in Asia, and in Africa. Our 
euccesses were uniform, because our mea- 
sures were vigorous. 

He had been blamed for continuing the 
expence of a great marine, after the de- 
feat of M. Conflans. This was a charge 
that did not surprise him, after the man 
others which had been made, and ehich 
were equally unfounded and malignant. 
It was said, that the French marine, after 


that defeat, was in so ruinous a condition, 


amount to more than ten villages, or about 
an hundred acres of land; but the places 
belonging to the king of Prussia they were 
in possession of, were Cleves, Wessel, 
Gueldres, &c. . 

Upon the whole, the terms of the pro- 
posed treaty met with his most hearty dis- 
approbation. He saw in them the seeds 
of a future war. The peace was insecure, 
because it restored the enemy to her former 
greatness. The peace was inadequate, be- 
cause the places gained were no equiva- 
lent for the places surrendered. 

Mr. Pitt was so ill and faint, towards 
the end of his specch, that he could 
scarcely be heard. He intended to have 
spoken to some points relative to Spain, 
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but he was unable. Hc spoke nearly three 
hours ; and when he left the House, which 
was before the division, he was in the 
greatest agony of pain. * 


The following are the principal. Argu- 
ments which were offered in favour of the 
Treaty : 


That the original object of the war was 
the security of our colonies upon the con- 
tinent; that the danger to which these 
colonies were exposed, and, in conse- 
quence of that danger, the immense waste 
of blood and treasure which ensued to 
Great Britain, together with the calamities 
' which were, from the same source, de- 
rived from the four quarters of the world, 
left no sort of doubt that it was not only 
our best, but our only policy, to guard 
against all possibility of the return of such 
evils. Experience has shewn us that 
while France possesses any single place in 
America, from whence she may molest 
our settlements, they can never enjoy any 
repose, and of course, that we are never 
secure from being plunged again into those 
calamities, from which we have at length, 
and with so much difficulty, happily 
emerged. To remove France from our 
neighbourhood in America, or to contract 
her power within the narrowest limits pos- 
sible, is therefore the most capital advan- 
tage we can obtain, and is worth purchas- 
ing by almost any concessions. The friends 
of the ministry insisted that the absolute 
security derived from this plan, included 
in itself an indemnification: first, by sav- 
ing us, more effectually than any other 
method could, from the necessity of ano- 
ther war, and consequently by giving us 
an opportunity of increasing our trade, 
and lowering our debt: secondly, by per- 
mitting our colonies on the continent to 
extend themselves without danger or mo- 


* « December 13, 1762. Yesterday I re- 
ceived your letter, which gave me a very clear 
account of the debate in your House. 
impossible for a human creature to speak well 


for three hours and a half; I question even if 


Belia!, who, according to Milton, was the ora- 
tor of the fatlen angels, ever spoke so much at 
a time. There must bave been a trick in 
Charles Townshend’s speaking tor the Prelimi- 
naries; fur he is infinitely above having an 
opinion. Lord Egremont must be ill, or have 
thoughts of going into some place; perhaps 
into lord Granville’s, who they say is dying ; 
when he dies, the ablest head in England dies 


too, take it for all in all”? Lord Chesterfield to 
his Son. 
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lestation. They shewed the great increase 
of population in those colonies within a 
few years. They shewed that their trade 
with the mother country had uniformly 
increased with this population. That being 
now freed from the molestation of enemies 
and the emulation of rivals, unlimited in 
their possessions, and sate in their persons, 
our American planters would, by the very 
course of their natural propagation ina 
very short time, furnish out a demand of 
our manufactures as large as all the work- 
ing hands of Great Britain could possibly 
supply. That there was therefore no rea- 
son to dread that want of trade which their 
adversaries insinuated, since North Ame- 
rica alone would supply the deficiencies of 
our trade in every other part of the world. 
They expatiated on the great variety of 
climates which that country contained, and 
the vast resources which would thence arise 
to commerce. That the value of our con- 
quests thereby ought not to be estimated by 
the present produce, but by their probable 
increase. Neither ought the value of any 
country to be solely tried on its commercial 
advantages; that extent of territory and a 
number of subjects are matters of as much 
consideration to a state attentive to the 
sources of real grandeur, as the mere ad- 
vantages of tratiic; that such ideas are 
rather suitable to a limited and petty com- 
monwealth, like Holland, than to a great, 
powerful, and warlike nation. That oa 
these principles, having made very large 
demands in North America, it was neces- 
sary to relax in other parts. ‘That France 
would never be brought to any consider- 
able cession in the West Indies ; but that 
her power and increase there could never 
become formidable, because the existence 
of her settlements depended upon ours in 
North America, she not being any longer 
| left a place from whence they can be sup- 
plied with provisions; that in losing some- 
thing of the sugar trade, we lost very litue 
else than a luxury; as to the other pro- 
duce of the West Indies, it might be ina 
| great measure, and in part already was, 
| supplied by our possessions on the contl- 
nent, which daily increased not only in 
the quantity, but in the kind of its produce. 
At length the House divided, when 
there appeared 319 for the Address, and 
65 against it. 


List of the Minority. 


Ashburnham, Wm. 
Barrington, sir Joha 


Beckford, William 


A’Court, maj. gen. 
Ancram, earl of 


Armitage, sir Geo. 
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Boulton, Hen. Crab Mawbey, Joseph 
Borton, Bartholomew Metham, sir G.Montg. 
Calvert, John Middlesex, earl of 
Calvert, Nicholson Murray, James 
Cavendish, Richard Noel, Thomas 
Cholmley, Nathaniel Norris, Jobn 
Ctiolmondeley, Tho. Onslow, George 
Clayton, William Popham, Edward 
Clive, lord Plumtree, John 
padi: tte sir Wm. Praed, H. Mackworth 
Coke, Wenman Proctor, sir W. Beauc. 
Cooke, George Pollington, lord 
Dempster, George - Powell, Harcourt 
Dodd, Jobo Rolle, Denys 
Egerton, Samuel Savile, sir Geo. 
Fisher, Brice Seawen, James 
Fitzwilliam, maj.g.J. Sergison, Thomas 
Fonnereau, Philip Simpson, sir Edward 
Fonnereau, Thomas ‘Slingsby, sir Henry 
Forrester, Brook Staunton, Thomas 
-Forrester, Cecil Thomlinson, Jobn 
Gage, viscount Townshend, Charles 
Gascoyne, Bamber Triste, Browse 
Grenville, r. h. James, Vincent, sir Francis 
Hervey, John Whitmore, l.gen.Wm. 
Hewett, John Walsh, John 

Holt, Rowland | Willy, William 
Honeywood, Fraser Woodley, William 
Ladbroke, sir Robert TELLERS. 
Long, sir Robert Campbell, Daniel 
Long, James Wilkes, Jobn 


A Committee was then appointed to 
prepare the Address, which was next day 
reported to the House; when another de- 
bate ensued: 

Mr. Legge said, that the union of the 
whole House of Bourbon, which is re- 

lete with reciprocal advantages to both 
Fiance and Spain, is not even attempted 
to be broken by: this treaty. The fishery 
that is granted to the former will prove to 


her a mine of wealth. The West India 


settlements which are restored to both 
will immediately, and without any ex- 
pence, put their commerce upon a respect- 
able footing, and in a short time furnish 
them with the means for maintaining 
another war; while before our acquisitions, 
which require great sums, great improve- 
mients, and long time, can be made even 
valuable at all, we shall have this dance to 
go oe again with 140 millions upon our 
backs. 


The House divided again, when there 


appeared 227 for the Address, and 63 
against it. 


List of thirty-one gentlemen who were in 
this division of the Minority, and were 
absent the day before. 


Archer, hon. Andrew Burrard, Henry 


Preliminary Treaty of: Peace. 


Baker, sir Wiliam 
Butler, John 


Baller, John 
Cavendish, lord Geo. 


- 
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Cavendish, lord John 
Dummer, Tho. Lee 
Fitzroy, hon. Charles 
Gilmore, sir Alex. 
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Robinson, hon. Tho. 
Shelley, John 
Townshend, Thomas 
Vernon, Geo. Venables 


Grey, lord Villiers, lord 

Legge, r. h. H. Bilson Walpole, hon. Tho. 
Lawrence, William West, James 

Mellish, Joseph White, John 

Meynell, Hugo Wilkinson, Andrew 
Middleton, viscount Winterton, lord — 
Onslow, George TELLERS. 
Pelham, Thomas Cavendish, lord Fred. 
Poole, sir Francis } Townshend, Tho. jun. 


So that the whole number of members | 


who avowed, in the House, their disap- 


probation of the peace, stands thus : 
First division .. . 65 
Mr. Pitt. ..... 1 
Second division. . 31 


97* 


* “The victory being as complete as the 
Favourite could wish, he had now nothing to 
do but to try the force of corruption among the 
people, in order to obtain another mode of ap- 

robation. The lieutenants of the counties 

ad begging letters sent to them, entreating 
them to use their utmost influence. The 
mayors and other magistrates of corporations, 
the leading men in societies, and every person 
who had influence enough to collect ten or 
twelve men together, were all applied to for 
addresses on the peace. The grave dignitaries 
of the church extolled the glorious merits of 
this blessed -peace. The lawyers upon their 
circuits, laid aside the law, in their charges to 
the grand juries, to enlarge upon, and enforce a 
true knowledge of the great advantages of the 
peace. In short, no means honourable or base, 
abject or forcible, were left untried to obtain 
these prostitute addresses, in order to confirm a 
favourable opinion of him who did not de- 
serve it, in that breast, where unhappily it had 
already gained but too fatal a foundation. 
Some of the addresses came from counties 
which never met to consider them, with sub- 
scriptions mendicated from house to house, of 
such as could be prevailed upon to sign them. 
Others were surreptitiously procured from 
packed assemblies ; to which those only were se- 
cretly invited, whose subserviency to a job was 
secured, and opposed by others ee pre- 
sent. They were, in general, devised and 
dictated by some favourite tool of administra- 
tion. The seal of the borough of W , in 
particular, was put to the address, without the 
knowledge of more than three of the corpora- 
tion ;‘the rest disavowing tle felonious act, 
when discovered. The great county of York, 
however, refused to address, notwithstanding 
the sly and cunning efforts of a lawyer. The 
city of London also refused to address, not- 
withstanding the private assurances of fourteen 
thousand pounds to complete their bridge. As 
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The Commons’ Address on the Prelsmt- 
nary Articles of Peace.| The following 
is the Address as agreed to: 

‘¢ Most Gracious Sovereign, 

«We your Majesty’s most dutiful and 

loyal subjects, the Commons of Great Bri- 


did likewise the county of Surry, and other 
laces. 
” 66 The voice of the honest independent pub- 
lic was clear and strong against the terms 
of peace. They condemned it with firmness, 
temper and judgment, which gave spirit to that 
pert ef the opposition, which bad kitle virtue 
of tbeir own, and derived what they afterwards 
fetended to from the example of the people. 
inding their own insignificance, and still per- 
ceiving who were highest iv esteem with the 
ublic, they solicited an union with those who 
ad resigned on account of late measures. The 
established reputation and unshaken popularity 
of these fruly honourable persons, convinced 
them that it would be folly to attempt an op- 
position without the sanction of their names at 
the head of it; which was indeed the only step 
they cuuld take to save their own from con- 
tempt aod obscurity. The principal persons 
having consented to a coalition, they frequently 
dined together at each other’s houses. The 
first dinoer was given by the duke of New- 
tle, about the middle of March, 1763; at 
which were present the dukes of Devonshire, 
Bolton, and Portland; marquis of Rocking- 
ham; earls Temple, Cornwallis, Albemarle, 
Ashburoham, Hardwicke, Besborough; the 
lords eae Sondes, Grantham, and Vil- 
liers; Mr. Pitt, Mr. J. Grenville, and sir 
George Savile. 

‘¢ This union is to be considered as the be- 

giwning of the opposition; fur until it took 

there cannot be said to have been any 
regular and proper opposition formed. And 
this public meeting, and the rest which fol- 
‘ lowed, of which there were several, consisting 
of the principals, were to assure their friends, 
and the public, that at length an unanimous 
and firm resolution was taken, to attempt the 
deliverance of the nation from Scostish oppres- 
sion. 

‘© When the news of this union reached the 
Favourite, he began to entertain thoughts of 
retiring. His elbow counsellor endeavoured to 
divide the opposition. By the assistance of 
other persons, he tampered with one, cajoled 
with another; and, with one noble personage, 
he carried on a negotiation to nearly the time 
of hisdeath. The Favourite judging of all the 

nents, by some of the most worthless, 
which he had the happiness to know, and thiuk- 
ing that their object was indubitably power, he 
made an attempt to draw off the popular few, 
by offering to make an opening for them to re- 
4urn to the administration. But they spurned, 
with a spirit of indignation, the insult offered 


$o their integrity ; and refused, with a firmness 
that was worthy of being an example to others, 
2 


i 


. Ike Commons’ Address on the 


sir John Seabright in presenti 
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tain, in parliament assembled, beg leave to 
return your Majesty our most humble 
and hearty thanks for your most gracious 
condescension, in ordering to be laid be- 
fore us the Preliminary Articles of Peace 
concluded between your Majesty on the 


to desert their friends and betray their cous- 


try.” History of the Minority, p. 88. 


The city of London presented a tardy ami 
reluctant Address, but the lord mayor did not 
attend with it at St. James’s, and the bells 
of several parishes were muffled during the 
procession. 


The following Letters which passed between 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Allen on the subject of the 
Bath Address, were inserted in the Bath Jour- 
nal, at the request of Mr. Pitt, to obviate the 
wrong impressions which an invidivus represea- 
tation of the affair in the public news-papers 
might have occasioned. —_—.. 


Letrers between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Allen. 


“© Hayes, June 2, 1768. 
‘¢ Dear Sir; having declined accompanying 
the Address 
from Bath, transmitted to us Jointly by the 
town clerk, 1 think it en all accounts indispensi- 
bly necessary that J should inform you of therea- 
son of my conduct. The epithet of ‘ adequate’ 
given to the peace contains a description of the 
conditions of it, so repugnant to my unalterable 
Opinion concerning many of them, and fully 
declared by me in parliament, that it was as im- 
possible for me to obey the corporatinn’s con- 
mands in presenting their address, as it was un- 
expected to receive such a commission. As 10 
my opinion ef the peace, I will only say that I 
formed it with sincerity according to such lights 
as my little experience, and small portivp of ur- 
derstanding, could afford me. This convictioa 
must remain to myself the constant rule of my 
conduct; and I leave to others, with much der 
ference to their better information, to follow 
their own judgment. Give me leave, my dear 
ood Sir, to desire to convey, through you to 
r. Mayor, and to the gentlemen of the corpo 
ration, these my free sentiments; and with the 
justest sense of their past guodness towards me, 
plainly to confess that I perceive £ am but ill- 
qualified to form pretensions to the futare fa- 
vour of gentlemen who are come to think so 
differently trom me, on matters of the highest 
importance to the national welfare. I am ever, 
with respect and affectionate esteem, my dear 
Sir, your faithful friend, and obliged humble 
servant, W. Pirt.” 
‘Lady Chatham joins with me, in all coar 
pliments to the family of Prior Park.” 
‘© To Ralph Allen, esq.” 


The Address was in these words : 
‘To the King’s most excellent Majesty. 
‘“* We the mayor, aldermen, and commes- 
council of the ancient and Joyal city of Bath, 
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One part, and their most Christian and 
Catholic majesties on the other; and to 
assure your Majesty that we have consi- 
dered them with our best attention. And 
although to make peace and war be your 
Majesty’s just and undoubted prerogative, 


do beg leave to congratulate, and most cone 
to thank your Majesty for an adequate and ad- 
vantageous peace, which you heave graciously 
procured for your people, after a long and very 
expensive, though necessary and glorious war, 
which your Majesty, upon your accession to 
the throne, found your kingdoms engaged in, 

“And we take the liberty to assure your 
Majesty, that upon all occasions we shall be 
ready to give the most evident proofs of the 
truest zeal and duty, which the moet dutiful 
subjects can testify to the most gracious and 
best of princes. 

‘¢ fa testimony whereof we have hereunto 
affixed our common seal, the 2¢th day of May, 
1763.” 


‘© Prior Park, June 4, 1768. 

‘¢ My dearest Sir; itis extremely painful to 
me to find by the letter which you was pleased 
to send me the second of this month, that the 
word ‘ adequate,’ in the Bath address, has been 
so very offensive to you as to hinder the sin- 
Cerest and most zealous of your friends, in the 
corporation, frem testifying for the fature their 
great attachment to you. 

‘* Upon this occasion, in justice to them, it is 

incumbent on me to acquaint you, that the ex- 
ceptionable word does not rest with them, bat 
myself, who suddenly drew up that address to 
prevent their sending of anotber which the 
mayor brought to me in terms that 1 could not 
eéncur in; copies of the two forms I have taken 
the liberty to send to you in the inclosed paper 
for per private perusal; and sir John Sea- 
bright having in bis letter to Mr. Clutterbuck 
only acquainted him, that in your absenee in 
the country he delivered the address, F shall 
decline executing of your commands to the cor- 
poration on this delicate point, unless you re- 
new them, upon your perusal of this letter, 
which for safety 1 have sent by a messenger, 
and I beg your answer to it by him, who has 
orders to wait for it. 
: $+ Permit me to say, that I have not the least 
objection to,.but the highest regard, and even 
veneration for your whole conduct; neither 
have I any apology to make for the expression 
in which I am so unfurtunate to differ from 
you. And with the utmost respect, affection, 
and gratitude, you will always find me to be, 
my dearest Sir, &c. R. ALLEN.” 

«‘ The best wishes of this family always at- 
tend lady Chatham.” 

‘¢ To the right hon. Mr. Pitt.” 


| “© Hayes, June 5, 1763. 
‘¢ My dear Sir; 1 am sorry that my letter 
of the 2nd inst. should give you uneasiness, 
and occasion to you the trouble of sending a 


_ | Preliminary Articles of Peace. 
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yet knowing how agreeable it must be to 


your mind to be informed of the grateful 
sense your people entertain of the justice 
and wisdom of your measures, and of your 
unwearied attention to their welfare, your 
faithful Commons are impatient to express 
their approbation of the advantageous 


messenger to Hayes. I desire you to be as-— 
sured, that few things. can give me more real 
concern than to find that my notions of the 
public good differ so widely from those of the 
map, whose guodness of heart and private vir- 
tues I shall ever respect and love. J am not 
insensible to your kind motives for wishing to 
interpose time for second thoughts ; but know- 
ing how much you approve an open and in- 
genuous proceeding, | trust that you will see 
the unfitness of my concealing from my Cen- 
stituents the insurmountable reasons which 
prevented my obeying their commands, in | 
presenting an address contaiving a disavowal 
of my opinion, delivered in parliament relating 
tothe peace. As their servant, I owe to these 
gentlemen an explanation of my conduct on 
this occasion; and as a man not forgetfal of 
the distinguished honour of having been invited 
to represent them, I owe it, in gratitude, te 
them, not to think of emberrassing and encem- 
bering, for the futare, friends to whom I have 
such obligations ; and who now view with ap- 
probation measures of an administration, found- 
ed on the subversion of that system which once 
procured me the countenance and favour of 
the city of Bath. On these plain grounds, 
very coolly weighed, I will venture to beg 
again that my equitable, good friend will be so 
good to convey to Mr. Mayor and the gentle- 
men of the corporation, my sentiments, as con- 
tained in my letter of the 2nd instant. I am 
ever, with unchanging sentiments of 

and affection, my dear Sir, most faithfully 
yours, W. Perv” 


“6 Prior Park, June 9, 1763. 

‘¢ My dearest Sir; with the greatest anxi 
and concern I have, in obedience to your posi- 
tive and repeated commands, executed the 
most painful commission that 1] ever received. 

‘¢ Upon this disagreeable occasion give me 
leave just to say, that however different our 
abilities may be, it is the duty of every honest 
man, after he has made the strictest enquiry, 
to act pursuant to the light which the Supreme 
Being has been pleased to dispense to him 5 
and this being the rule that I am persuaded we 
both govern ourselves by, I shall take the 
liberty now only to add, that it is impossible 
for any person to retain higher sentiments of 
your late glorious administration than I do, nor 
can.be with truer fidelity, zeal, affection, and 
respect than I have been, still am, ard always 
shall be, my dearest Sir, &c. RR. ALLEN.” 


‘¢ The best wishes of this family wait upon 
lady Chatham.” 
* To the right bon. Mr. Pit.” © 
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terms upon which your Majesty hath con- 
cluded Preliminary Articles of Peace, and 
to lay before your Majesty the hearty ap- 
plause of a faithful, affectionate, and 
thankful people. 

a While we admire your Majesty’s pru- 
dence in availing yourself of the successes 
with which divine Providence hath blessed 
your arms, whereby your Majesty hath 
procured such solid, and in all human pro- 
bability, such permanent advantages for 
this nation, we are no less sensibly affected 
with that humane disposition which in- 
duced your Majesty to put an end toa 
long, bloody, and expensive, though glo- 
rious and successful war. 

‘¢ Your faithful Commons will take the 
earliest opportunity to examine into the 
state of the public revenues, in order to 
establish the best ceconomy for the future, 
so wisely recommended by your Majesty, 
and so necessary to maintain the kingdom 
of Great Britain in that great and re- 
spectable situation in which your Ma- 
jesty’s fortitude and wisdom have now 
placed us. 

«© We are convinced that posterity, from 
their own experience, will hereafter agree 
with us, in esteeming that peace to be no 
less honourable than profitable, by which 
there will be ceded to Great Britain such 
an addition of territory, attended with so 
great an extension of our commerce. 

‘© We therefore beg leave humbly to la 
before your Majesty the strongest senti- 
ments of gratitude; and to assure your 
Majesty, that it shall be our study to im- 
prove that confidence of the people in 
you, which your Majesty hath already so 
very deservedly acquired from your con- 
duct in the present most important con- 
juncture.” 


The King’s Answer.] His Majesty re- 


turned this Answer: 
ss Gentlemen; 

‘}] return you my hearty thanks for 
this most loyal and affectionate Address : 
your approbation of the measures I have 
taken for restoring peace, and of the 
terms upon which it 1s to be concluded, 
gives me the highest satisfaction. The 
affection and gratitude of my people are 
the most pleasing return | can receive for 
my endeavours to promote their happi- 


ness.”” 
1763. 


Votes of Thanks to the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, Rear Admiral Rudney, Sir G. Po- 
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cock, the Marguts of Granby, and Count 
la Lippe Buckeburgh.] January 20, 1763. 
The Speaker acquainted the House, that, 
in obedience to their commands of the 
9th of December last, he had signified to 


_his serene highness Prince Ferdinand of 


Brunswick their Thanks for the great and 
important services he had performed to 
this country in the vera) campaigns, 
during which he had commanded his Ma- 
jesty’s army in Germany; and that he 
had, on the 11th instant, received a letter 
in answer from Prince Ferdinand, in the 
French language, a translation of which is 
as followeth; 


“ From Brunswick, 27 Dec. 1762. 

«¢.Sir; I have received the letter which 
you, Sir, did me the honour of writing to 
me on the 9th of this month, to acquaint 
me with the resolution which the House 
of Commons of Great Britain have come 
to, to give me their thanks for the ser- 
vices which I have been able to perform 
to Great Britain, during the time that I 
was at the head of his Majesty’s army in 
Germany. ' 

‘¢ Tam infinitely flattered with so distin- 
guishing an honour; and I intreat you, 
Sir, to sa to that illustrious body my 
lively acknowledgments for this signal 
mark which they have given me of their 
approbation. 1 am happy to express to 
you in particular, upon this occasion, with 

ow much esteem I am, Sir, &c. 
‘¢ FERDINAND, 
“¢ Duc de Brunswic et de Lunebourg.” 


Mr. Speaker also acquainted the House, 
that he had, on the 29th of December 
last, received, from rear-admiral Rodney, 
the following letter, in return to their 
Thanks, signified to him, in obedience to 
their commands of the 6th of May last: 

“© Martinico, Sept. 8, 1762. 

‘s Sir; I embrace the first opportunity 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 6th of May, inclosing the resolution 
of the House of Commons of the same 
date. 

‘‘The favourable regard with which 
the House has been pleased to look upon 
my scrvices, demands my earliest and 
most grateful acknowledgments; but, Sir, 
I claim no other merit, than having been, 
in conjunction with major-general Monck- 
ton, the happy instrument of executing 
the wise measures concerted and directed 
by his Majesty, to which alone are owing 
the valuable acquisitions made to his do- 
minions in this part of the world. 
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¢¢ But F should be insensible indeed, 
Sir, if I did not receive the distinguishing 
honour the House of Commons had con- 

on me with the most sincere and 
most respectful thanks ; which I beg you 
will be pleased to signify to the House in 
my behalf, and that it shall ever be my 
‘constant care to retain the deepest sense 
of this testimony of their regard and ap- 
probation. 

“ My b aaaeeo thanks, Sir, are due to 
you for the polite and obliging manner in 
which you have been pleased to communi- 
eate to me the resolution of the House; 
and I take this opportunity of assuring 
you, that I have the hunour to be, with 
the most sincere respect and esteem, Sir, 
&c. G. B. Ropwey.” 


January 29. The Speaker acquainted 
the House, that he had, in obedience to 
their commands of the 2nd of December 
last, signified to sir George Pocock, knight 
of the most honourable order of the Bath, 
their Thanks for the many important ser- 
vices performed by him during the course 
of this war, and particularly in the glo- 
rious expedition against the Havannah ; 
and that he had received the following 
answer : 


‘“ Whitehall, Jan. 25, 1763. 

‘¢ Mr. Speakers I have received the 
honour of your letter, dated the second of 
December last, inclosing the resolution of 
the House of Commons of the same date, 
to give me the Thanks of the House for 
the many important services performed by 
-me during the. course of this war, and 

icularly in the glorious expedition 

inst the Havannab. Upon this occa- 
sion, Sir, I cannot sufficiently express my 
thanks for the great honour the House 
have conferred on me, in taking notice of 
the services I have been so happy to ren- 
der my king and country during the course 
of the war against Frahce and Spain: I 
am extremely sensible of this distinguish- 
ing mark of their approbation of my con- 
duct, which Hee me the greatest satisfac- 
tion, and will ever remain impressed on 
my mind. Permit me, Sir, to return you 
my sincere thanks for the very obliging 
maaner in which you have signified to me 
the sentiments of the House of Commons. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

** G. Pocock.” 


The Speaker also acquainted the House 
that, in obedience to their commands, of 
the Sth of December last, be had, by let- 
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‘the House, that he ha 


rigse, 


ter to the colonel, or other commanding 
officer, of each respective corps of militia 
which were embodied, signified their 
Thanks to the officers of the said corps for 
the seasonable and meritorious service 
they had done their country; and that he 
had received answers, by letters, from 
most of the said colonels, or other com- 
manding officers, desiring him to make 
their grateful acknowledgments for the 
great honour done the militia by the 
notice which the House had been pleased 
totake of their endeavours to serve their 
king and country. 


February 1. The Speaker acquainted 

hi in obedience to 
their commands of the 3rd of December 
last, signified to the marquis of Granby 
their Thanks for the great and important 
services he had performed to his king and 
country during the several campaigns in 
which he commanded the British troops 
in Germany, and that he had received the 
following Answer : : 


__. & Warbourg, January 12, 1763. 

“‘ Sir; the honour of your letter, of the 
third of last month, was not delivered to 
me till a few days since, the physicians, 
who attended me in my illness, having 
forbid any letters being given to me in the 
situation my health then was: this, I hope, 
will plead my excuse for your not having 
received an immediate answer. 

“« Though I cannot, Sir, be vaia enough 
to think any services I may have done my 
country can have merited so high a reward 
as the thanks of the honourable House, 


‘yet it was with the utmost satisfaction } 


received them. 

‘“‘ I shalt beg to look upon them asa 
mark of their approbation of my conduct, 
arising, I hope, from their persuasion of 
my having always zealously promoted the 
service in which his Majesty has done me 
the honour to employ me, and of my 
having constantly endeaveured, to the 
best of my abilities, punctually to execute 
the wise and able orders 1 received. 

«<I must beg, Sir, that you will, whew 
proper, return the House my most sincere 
and grateful thanks for this great honour 
conferred upon me, which I shall always, 
with the utmost gratitude, remember. 
The best return I can make, will be a per- 
petual attention to the interests of my king 
and country. : 

«¢ Give me leave, Sir, at the same time, 
to return you my particular thanks for the 
obliging manner ia which you commun 

[4] 
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cated to me this high honour, and believe 
me tobe, with the greatest regard and 
respect, Sir, &c. GRANBY.” 


The Speaker acquainted the House, 
that, in obedience to their ¢ommands of 
the 16th of December last, he had signi- 
fied to the reigning Count La Lippe 
Buckeburg their Thanks for his disinterest- 
ed and spirited conduct during the late 
war in Germany; and for his important 
services to this country, by defending the 
dominions of his Majesty’s faithful and 
“Ser ally the king of Portugal; and that 

e had received a letter in answer from 
Count La Lippe, ds followeth, viz. 


“© Salva Terra de Magos, Feb. 1, 1763. 
‘< Sir; it is with the greatest gratitude 
that I see, by the resolution of the 16th of 
December, of the Commons of Great Bri- 
tain in Parliament assembled, that that 
august assembly ‘condescends to declare 
their approbation of my behaviour during 
this war. | 
‘¢ Although I am not able to express 
how much I am sensible of so high a dis- 
tinction, and how much I feel the value of 
it, I take the liberty to desire you to lay 
my most dutiful thanks before the House 
for the honour they. do me; my utmost 
desire will always be to merit that respect- 
able senate’s approbation, which I consi- 
der as an inestimable reward of my endea- 
vours to manifest my zealous and most 
respectful attachment to his Majesty and 
his allies. 
“T beg you will receive my sincerest 
acknowledgments for transmitting to methe 
resolution of the House, in so obliging a 
manner as you are pleased to do, inthe let- 
ter you havehonoured me with on that ocea- 
sion. Iam, with the greatest regard, Sir, 
&c. The reigning Count of 
‘‘ SCHAUMBOURG LiPPE.” 


Report from the Committee of the House 

of Commons on the State of the Private 
iMad-houses of the Kingdom.] February 
22. Mr. Townshend reported from the 
Committee who were appointed to enquire 
sato the State of the Private Mad-houses in 
this kingdom, and report the same, with 
their opimion thereupon, to the House, 
that the Committee had enquired ac- 
cordingly ; and had come to a resolution ; 
which they had directed him to report to 
the House ; and he read the Report in his 
place; and atterwards dclivered it in at 
the clerk’s table: where the same was 
vead ; and is as follows; 


Report of the Commons on the State . 


‘ 
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““ The Committee being sensible how 
much a subject of this nature is liable to 
frequent digression and irregularity in the 
examination of witnesses, and thinking to 
keep the inquiry, as much as possible, 
from running unnecessarily into the stories 
and transactions of private life, they re- 
solved very early in their proceedings to 
confine t elies to the two points, 
which seemed in their judgment to be re- 
ferred to them by the House ; and they 
now beg Icave to be permitted to follow 
the same method in their Report which 
they strictly observed in their examina- 
tion. : 

‘“‘ These two points were ; 

‘¢ Ist, The manner of admitting persons 
into houses now kept for the reception of 
lunatics: and, 

‘“¢ 2dly, The treatment of them during 
their confinement. 

‘“‘ The first person who appeared before 
your committee was Mrs. Hester Williams, 
complaining of her having been carried by 
stratagem to a house kept for the reception 
of lunatics, and of the severe treatment 
she received during her confinement; 
but your committee having no reason to 
conclude, either from her own state of 
her case, or from the witnesses which she 
brought in support of it, or from other 

ersons attending to prove her actual 
insanity at the time of her being carried 
to the madhouse, that her case has been 
such, as to be itself any conclusive proof 
of abuse in the method of admission to 
these houses, or to be a sufficient ground 
for the interposition of the legislature, 
they presume to pass cursorHy over a 
complaint, in itself very general, affectirg 
the characters of persons of fair character 
in private life, and materially contradicted 
in the faets and allegations of it by many 
witnesses of weight and authority. 7 

‘«‘ The next complainant who appeared 
befere your committee was Mrs. Hawley, 
whose representation of her case to the 
committee was as follows: That being on 
the 5th of September, 1762, invited in an 
affectionate letter by her mother and hus- 
band to go upon a party of pleasure to 
Turnham Green, she was by them earried 
to a madhouse at Chelsea, kept by Tur- 
lington: 

‘ That, upon her being carried into the 
house, she knelt down, and exhorted the 
keeper to let her go, who refused her, 
upon the authority of her mother directmg 
him to keep her confined ; she alleged that 


pone was shut up night and day in a cham- 
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der, locked and barricadoed; refused the 
use of pen and paper; no notice per- 
mitted to be carried to any relation or 
friend; and treated with severity: and she 
added, that during the whole time she 
was never visited by her mother, nor ever 
desired to take any medicines whatever ; 
that she continued under confinement in 
the said house till the 4th of October, 
when she was, in pursuance of a writ of 
Habeas Corpus, granted by lord Mans- 
field, carried before his lordship, who dis- 
charged her. = 

‘¢ In support of this representation Mrs. 
Hawley called Mr. La Fortune, who de- 
clared, that he had known Mrs. Haw ey 
for above two years past; that on the 5t 
of September, the day of her confinement, 
she had dined at his house, and that she 
then told him she had received an affec- 
 tionate letter from her mother, desiring 
her to go with her upon a party to Turn- 
ham Green; that he advised her not to 
trust too much to sudden changes of tem- 

er, and to be upon her guard; that upon 

is starting this objection, she desired him, 
in case she was absent more than two 
days, to enquire after her; and that upon 
enquiring for her, and being told she was 
gone to Sion, and upon going to Sion, 
without finding her there, he suspected she 
was put into a madhouse; upon which he 
applied to lord Mansfield for a Habeas 
Corpus, who refused the writ, upon the 
suggestion that he was not a relation, but 
at the same time ordered doctor Riddle, 
a surgeon in Marlborough Street, to visit 
Mrs. Hawley. - 

‘¢ To pursue the thread of this evidence, 
Mr. Riddle was called before your com- 
mittee, who said, that upon being ordered 
to go to Turlington’s madhouse at Chelsea, 

visit Mrs. Hawley, he was refused ad- 
mittance, and assured that no such person 
was there: that during the dispute, Mrs. 
Hawley ceming to the window, he saw 
her, and spoke to her; and that on his 
return to lord Mansfield, he informed his 
lordship of what had happened ; and de- 
clared he believed Mrs. Hawley to be in 
her senses. 
- § Mrs. Hawley having been asked whe- 
ther she knew of any other persons, in the 
same Circumstances with herself, confined 
in the same house ; and she naming Mrs. 
Smith, the committee thought it necessary 
to order her to attend. | 
- “ Mrs. Smith informed your committee, 
that she had been carried to Turlington’s 
madhouse. by her husband, who left her 
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there, with an assurance that he would 
return very soon: that Mr. King, the 
keeper of the house, told her, that her 
husband had taken this lodging for that 
night; that her husband told her in a let- 
ter, which she received the next day, that 
he was glad that he had left her in so 
pleasant a situation ; to which she returned 
no answer: that she was told from time 
to time she must make herself easy ; that 
she should have been happy tu have put 
an end to her confinement; and that it 
was now two years since she had been 
carried to this house. She added, that 
during her confinement she has been at- 
tended by no physician or apothecary 
whatever. - 

‘Fhe next person who attended the 
committee was Mrs. Durant, who com- 
plained that about eight years ago she was 
carried to Miles’s madhouse, at Hoxton; 
and that during her confinement there, 
she was ordered no medicines, nor attend- 
ed by any body: that she was refused all 
opportunity of sending to her friends, 
during the three weeks of her confine- 
ment; and that she was released by her 
mother, attended by Mr. Lediard, a jus- 
tice of the peace; upon whose arrival, as 
Mrs. Durant alleges, her chains were pri- . 
vately knocked oft. : 

‘¢ Mrs. Gold, the mother of Mrs. Durant, 
informed the committee, that upon receiv- 
ing an anonymous letter, giving her an 
account that her daughter went away 
about three weeks before with her hus- 
band, and had not since been heard of, 
she ape aee to her son-in-law, insisting | 
upon knowing from him where her daugh- 
ter was: that, upon his refusal to give her 
any satisfactory account of his wife, she 
applied to Mr. Lediard, a recat of the 
peace, who drew from Mr. Durant a con- 
fession,. that his wife was gone to Miles’s 
madhouse, at Hoxton: that upon the mo- 
ther and the justice going to Miles’s, they 
were refused the sight of Mrs. Durant, 
upon the pretence that Mr. Miles was not _ 
at home, until upon Mr. Lediard being 
understood by the person of the house to 
be a magistrate, they were admitted ; Mrs, 
Durant was then brought into the rile sed 
where Mrs. Miles confessed to Mr. Le~ 
diard, that she did not think her mad; 
and that, on the contrary, she was con- 
fined there only by her husband’s order. 

«s Mr. Morrison attending, at the desire 
of Mrs. Durant, to prove that she was not 
insane at the time of her being forced into 
confinement, he declared, that he was at 
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Mrs. Gold’s, the mother of Mrs. Durant, 
when the anonymous letter came, inform- 
ing her of her daughter’s confinement: 
that he had seen Mrs. Durant frequently 
near the time of her being carried into 
confinement, and never had the least doubt 
of her being in her senses; that he was 
present when Mrs. Gold received the ano- 
a ara letter, and advised her to look 

r her daughter; that he was also pre- 
sent the next day when the conversation 
passed between Mrs. Gold, Mr. Lediard, 
and Mr. Durant, in which Mr. Durant 
acknowledged his wife was in a madhouse; 
and being present also when Mr. Le- 
diard and Mrs. Gold returned from the 
madhouse, he then saw Mrs. Durant, who 
bad no marks whatever of any degree of 
insanity; and that Mr. Durant the hus- 
band, and his wife, did then, and there, 
make up all disagreements, at his interpo- 
sition. 

* It having ap to the Committee, 
in the course of the several complaints, 
_ and the consequential examinations, that 
the extraordinary imprisonments upon the 
imputation of lunacy, have happened in 
the houses kept by Turlington and Miles, 
your committee thought they should ill 
discharge their duty, or answer the expec- 
tations of the House, if moat did not sum- 
mon Mr. Turlington himself, whom they 
thought both the objects of the enquiry, 
and the common principles of justice re- 
quired should be ordered to attend. 

+¢ Mr. Turlington informed the commit- 
tee, that he kept a house at Chelsea for 
the reception of lunatics ; but added, that 
he usually leaves the management of the 
house, and the admission of patients, to 
Mr. King, his agent: upon being asked 
what instructions he gave to Mr. King, in 
respect to the admission of persons, he 
avowed, that the rule was general, to ad- 
mit all persons who were brought; and 
that in the administration of the house, he 
received a report of the persons admitted 
from time to time, but left the business in 
general to Mr. King: he added, that, 
though the house is intended for the re- 
ception of lunatics, other persons are ad- 
mitted as lodgers: that no physicians at- 
tend the house; that no register of the 

ersons is kept ; that he considered Mrs. 

mith (mentioned in the former part of 
this Report) merely as a boarder; and 
' that he took her into confinement merel 

at the desire of her husband, who allejred, 
that the neighbours were afraid she would 


pet the house on fire; that he received 
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six guineas a quarter for her maintenance; 
and that it was not in her power to go out 
of the house if she w : he acknow- 
ledged that he remembered Mrs. Hawley, 
whom he said he believed to have been a 
lunatic, and that she was released by a 
Habeas Corpus directed to Mr. King ; he 
denied, in general, the severities charged 
upon the house by other witnesses, and 
expressly asserted that chains were never 


‘¢ Mr. Turlington having, in defence of 
the proceedings of this House, referred 
himself to Mr. King, as the person en- 
trusted and employed by him, the com- 
mittee thought it necessary to summon 
him. | 

«© Mr. King said, he had been in the wool 
trade, but for six years past he had been 
employed by Mr. Turlington to keep his 
madhouse: that he had received no writ- 
ten directions from Mc. Turlington; that 
he found several patients in the house on 
his being employed, and all lunatics; that 
since his being employed, be had admitted 
several for drunkenness, and for other rea- 
sons of the same sort, alleged by their 
friends or relations bringing them, which 
he had always thought a sufficieat autho- 
rity. | 
fs As to the treatment of the persons con- 
cer he apt that they = the ap de 
w in the n, an g 
one as to ea on ; and aortas diet 
and apartments, he said, it was according 
to the allowance they paid, which was 
from sixty to twenty pounds a year: he 
admitted that he knew Mrs. Hawley ; that 
she was confined ‘at the representation of 
a woman who cailed herself her mother, 
and that the reason alleged by her for the 
confinement of her daughter, was drunk- 
enness: he said, he did not remember that 
she was refused pen, ink, and paper, but 
at the same time acknowledged it was the 
established order of the house that no let- 
ter should be sent by any of the persons 
confined to their friends or relations. 

‘‘ Being asked upon what authority he 
admitted people, charged only with 
drunkenness,.into a house of confinement, 
kept for the reception of lunatics? He 
answered, upon the authority of the per- 
sons who brought them; and he frankly 
confessed, that out of the whole sumber 
of persons whom he had confined, he had 
never admitted one as a lunatic during the 
six years he had been entrusted with the 
superintendency of the house. 

“‘ Upon being then asked, if he ever ree 


bt od 


: ee pay for their board ? 
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fused any persons who were bro rin eek 


ovided the 
e answered, 


any pretence whatsoever, : 


0. 

‘‘ To close this Evidence, and to bring it 
to a clear and final issue, Mr. 
asked this general question, Whether, if 


two strangers should come to his house, . 


one calling herself the mother of the other, 
and charging her daughter with drunken- 
ness, he would confine the daughter u 
this representation of the woman calli 
herself the -mother, though she was a 
stranger to him, and the daughter herself 
was apparently sober at that time? He 
said, he certainly should. 

‘‘- Your Committee being desirous of ob- 
taining every degree of assistance and in- 
formation which might enable them more 
perfectly to obey the orders of the House, 
they desired the attendance of Dr. Battie 
aad Dr. Monroe, two very eminent phyeir 
cians, distingyished by their koowledge 
and their practice in cases of lunacy. 

‘‘ Dr. Battie gave itashis opinion to your 
committee, that the privaté ouses re- 
quire some better regulations; that he 
hath long been of this opinion; that the 
admission of persons brought as lunatics 
is too loose and too much at large, de- 

nding upon persons not competent 

€8; that frequent visitation is ne- 
cessary for the inspection of the lodging, 
diet, cleanliness, and treatment. Being 
asked, if he ever bad met with persons of 
sane mind in confinement for lunacy? 
He said, it frequently happened: he re- 
Jated the case of a woman perfectly in her 
eenses, brought as a lunatic by her hus- 
band to a house under the doctor’s direc- 
tion, whose husband, upon Dr. Battie’s 
insisting he should take home his wife, 
and expressing his surprise at his conduct, 
jestafied himself by frankly saying, he 
understood the house to be a sort of Bride- 
well, or place of correction. 

«¢ The doctor related also the case of a 

n whom he visited in confinement for 
qaoney, in Macdonald’s house, and who 
had been, as the doctor believes, for some 
years in tbis confinement, upon being de- 


_sired by Macdonald to attend him, by 


the order, as Macdonald, pretended of the 
relations of the patient, he found him 
chained to his bed, and without ever hav- 
jng hed the assistance of any physician 
before; but some time after upon being 
sent for by one of the relations to a house 
jn the city, and then told, Macdonald had 
received no orders for desizing the doctor’s 
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King was 
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attendance; the doctor understood thistobe 


a dismission, and he never heard any thing 
more of the unhappy patient, till Mac- 
> that he 
died of a fever, without having bad any 
farther medical assistagce, and a sum of 
money devolved upon his death to the per- ~ 
son who had the care of him. 

‘¢ Dr. Monroe informed your Coramittee, 
That he does not doubt but several per- 
sons have been improperly confined, upon 
the pretence of lunacy; and he cited twe 
seal instances happening in two dif- 

madhouses. He gave it as his opi- 
anion, That the method and grounds of ad- 
mitting patients for lunacy is too loose, 
and too much at large: that in the case 
of Mrs. Durant, mentioned in this re- 
port, Miles, the keeper of the madhouse 
at Hoxton, confe to the doctor, that he 
had been im upon; and Dr. Monroe 
said, that in his opinion the present state 
of the private madhouses required regula- 
tion with respect to the persons permitted 
to keep such houses, the admissian of pa- 
tients, and the visitation. 

‘‘ Your Comamittee are sensible that in 
their inguiry they confined themselves to 
a few cases, and to a few houses: but to 
obviate any conclusien from thence, that 
cases existing are rare, and the abuse the 
misconduct only of particular persons, 
they beg leave to assure the House, that a 
variety of other instances, srising in other 


houses, ofered themselves for examina-  — 


tion, and that Turlington’s house was in 
no degree a selected case; but taken up by 
the Committee in the course of the in- 
quiry, and merely as it presented itself 
upon the. report of the witnesses, your 
committee ee nr of a 
regard to the peace and satisfaction of pri- 
vate families, from the Svaininatioa of 
more cases, than they j d to be neces» 
sary and sufficient to lish the reality 


| of the too great abuses complained of in 


the present state of private madheuses ; 
the force of the evidence, and the testi- 
mony of the witnesses, being at the same — 
time so amply confirmed, and materially 
strengthened, by the confessions of per- 
sons keeping private madhouses, by 
the authority, opinions, and experience of 
doctor Battie, and doctor Monroe. 

‘¢ Whereupoa your Committee came te 
the following Resolution : 

‘‘ Resolved, That it is the Opinion of 
this Committee, that the present State of 
the Private Madhouses in this kingdom re- 
quires the interposition of the legiglatare.’? 
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The said Resolution was agreed to by 
the House. 


DEFINITIVE TREATY OF PEACE BEr 
TWEEN GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE AND 
Spain.] March 18. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer presented to the Com- 
mons, by his Majesty’s command, a copy 
of the Definitive Treaty of Peace, between 
Great Britain, France and Spain, signed 
at Paris the 10th of February 1763 ; which 
is as follows: 


Translation of the DeFiIniTIVE TREATY, 
and three separate Articles, between 
his Majesty, the Most Christian King, 
and the Catholic King, signed at 
Paris, the 10th February 1763. 


In the name of the most holy and undi- 
vided Trinity, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. So be it. 


Be it known to all those whom it shall, 
or may, in any manner belong. 
. It has pleased the Most High to diffuse 
the spirit of union and concord amon 
the princes, whose divisions had spre 
troubles in the four parts of the world, 
and to inspire them with the inclination to 
-cause the comforts of peace to succeed to 
the misfortunes of along and bloody war, 
which, having arisen between England 
‘and France, during the reign of the most 
serene and most potent prince, George the 
2nd, by the grace of God, king of Great 
Britain, of glorious memory, continued 
under the reign of the most serene and 
most potent prince, George the 3d, his suc- 
cessor, and, in its progress, communicated 
itself to Spain and Portugal: consequently, 
the most serene and most potent prince, 
George the 3d, by the grace of God, king of 
‘Great Britain, France, and Ireland, duke 
of Brunswick and Lunenbourg, arch trea- 
surer, and elector of the holy Roman em- 
pire; the most serene and most potent 
prince, Lewis the 15th, by the grace of 
God, most Christian king; and the most 
serene and most potent prince, Charles 
the 3d, by the grace of God, king of 
_ Spain and of the Indies; after having laid 
the foundations of peace in the Prelimi- 
naries, signed at Fontainebleau the 3d of 
November last; and the most serene and 
most potent prince, Don Joseph the Ist, 
by the grace ot God, king of Portugal and 
‘of the Algarves, after having acceded 
thereto; determined to complete, without 
delay, this great and important work. For 
this purpose, the high contracting parties 
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have named and appointed thet respec- 
tive ambassadors extraordinary and mi- 
nisters plenipotentiary, viz. his sacred Ma- 
jesty the king of Great Britain, the most 
illustrious and most excellent lord John 
duke and earl of Bedford, marquis of Ta- 
vistock, &c. his minister of state, lieute- 
nant general of his armies, keeper of his 
privy seal, knight of the most noble order 
of the Garter, and his ambassador extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary tu his 
most Christian majesty ; his sacred ma- 
jesty the most Christian king, the most 
illustrious and most excellent lord Cesar 
Gabriel de Choiseul, duke of Praslin, peer 
of France, knight of his orders, lieutenant 
general of his armies, and of the province 
of Britany, councillor in all his councils, 
and minister and secretary of state, and of 
his commands and finances; his sacred 
majesty the Catholic king, the most illus- 
trious and most excellent lord, don Jerome 
Grimaldi, knight of the most Christian 
king’s orders, gentleman of his Catholic 
ie dl bed chamber in employment, 
and his ambassador extraordinary to his 
most Christian majesty; his sacred ma- 
jesty the most Faithful king, the most il- 
lustrious and most excellent lord, Martin 
dé Mello and Castro, knight professed of 
the order of Christ, of his most Faithful 
majesty’s council, and his ambassador, and 
minister plenipotentiary, to his most Chris- 
tian majesty. 

Who, after having duly communicated 
to each other their full powers, in g 
form, copies whereof are transcribed at 
the end of the present Treaty of Peace, 
have agreed upon the Articles, the tenor 
of which is as follows: 

Art. I, There shall be a Christian, uni- 
versal, and perpetual peace, as well by 
sea as by land, and a sincere and constant 
friendship shall be re-established between 
their Britannic, most Christian, Catholic, 
and most Faithful majesties, and between 
their heirs and successors, kingdoms, do- 
minions, provinces, countries, subjects, 
and vassals, of what quality or condition 
soever they be, without exception of 
places, or of persons: so that the high 
contracting parties shall give the greatest 
attention to maintain between themselves 
and their said dominions and subjects, 
this reciprocal friendship and correspond- 
ence, without permitting, on either side, 
any kind of hostilities, by sea or by land, 
to be committed, from henceforth, for any 


cause, or under any pretence whatsoever, 
and every thing shall be carefully avoided, 
/ 
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which might, hereafter, prejudice the 
union happily re-established, applying 
themselves, on the contrary, on every oc- 
casion, to procure for each other what- 
ever may contribute to their mutual glory, 
interests, and advantages, without giving 
any assistance or protection, directly or 
indirectly, to those who would cause any 
prejudice to either of the high contracting 
parties: there shall be a general oblivion 
of every thing that may have been done 
or committed before, or since, the com- 
mencement of the war, which is just ended. 

‘Art. II. The treaties of Westpha- 
lia of 1648; those of Madrid between 
the crowns of Great Britain and Spain of 
1667. and 1670; the treaties of peace of 
Nimeguen of 1678 and 1679 ; of Ryswick 
of 1697 ; those of peace and of commerce 
of Utrecht of 1713; that of Baden of 
1714; the treaty of the triple alliance of 
the Hague of 1717; that of the quadruple 
alliance of London of 1718; the treaty of 
peace of Vienna of 1738; the definitive 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle of 1748; and 
that of Madrid, between the crowns of 
Great Britain and Spain, of 1750; as well 
as the treaties between the crowns of 
Spain and Portugal, of the 13th February 
1668 ; of the 6th February 1715; and of 
the 12th February 1761; and that of the 
1ith April 1713, between France and Por- 
tugal, with the guaranties of Great Bri- 
tain; serve as a basis and foundation to 
the peace and to the present treaty: and 
for this purpose, they are all renewed and 
confirmed in the best form, as well as all 
the treaties in general, which subsisted be- 
tween the high contracting parties before 
the war, as if they were inserted here word 
for word, so that they are to be exactly 
observed, for the future, in their whole 
tenor, and religiously executed on_ all 
sides, in all their points which shall not be 
derogated from by the present Treaty, not- 
withstanding all that may have been stipu- 
lated to the contrary by any of the high 
contracting parties: and all the said 
parties declare, that they will not suffer 
any privilege, favour, or indulgence, to 
subsist, contrary to the treaties above con- 
firmed, except what shall have been 
agreed and stipulated by the present 
Treaty. 

| Arr. III. All the prisoners made, 
on all sides, as well by land as by sea, and 
the hostages carried away, or given during 
the war, and to this day, shall be restored 
w ithout ransom, six weeks, at latest, to be 
computed from the day of the exchange 
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of the ratification of the present treaty, 
each crown respectively paying the ad- 
vances, which shall have been made for 
the subsistence and maintenance of their 
prisoners, by the sovereign of the country 
where they shall have been detained, ac- 
cording to the attested receipts and esti- 
mates, and other authentic vouchers, 
which shall be furnished on one side and 
the other: ‘and securities shall be recipro- 
cally given for the payment of the debts 
which the prisoners shall have contracted 
in the countries, where they have been de- 
tained, until their intire liberty.- And all 
the ships of war and merchant vessels, 
which shall have been taken, since the ex- 
piration of the terms agreed upon for thé 
cessation of hostilities by sea, shall be like- 
wise restored bona fide, with all their 
crews, and cargoes; and the execution of 
this article shall be proceeded upon imme- 
diately after the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of this treaty. | 
Art IV. His most Christian‘ ma-. 
jesty renounces all the pretensions which 
he has heretofore formed, or might form, 
to Nova Scotia, or Acadia, in all its parts, 
and guaranties the whole of it, and with 
all its dependencies, to the king of Great 
Britain ; moreover his most Christian ma- 
jesty cedes, and guaranties to his said 
Britannic majesty, in full right, Canada, 
with all its dependencies, as well as the 
island of Cape Breton, and all the other 
islands, and coasts, in the gulph and river 
St. Laurence, and, in general, every thing 
that depends on the said countries, lands, 
islands, and coasts, with the sovereignty, 
property, possession, and all rights ac- 
quired by treaty or otherwise, which the 
most Christian king, and the crown of 
France, have had, till now, over the said 
countries, islands, lands, places, coasts, 
and their inhabitants, so that the most 
Christian king cedes and makes over the~ 
whole to the said king, and to the crown 
of Great Britain, and that in the most 
ample manner and form, without re- 
striction, and without any liberty to de- 
part from the said cession and guaranty, 
under any pretence, or to disturb Great 
Britain in the possessions above men- 
tioned. His Britannic majesty, on his side, 
agrees to grant the liberty of the Catholic: 
religion to the inhabitants of Canada 
he will, consequently, give the most pre- 
cise and most effectual orders, that his 
new Roman Catholic subjects may profess 
the worship of their religion, according 
to the rites of the Romish Church, as far 
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as the laws of Great: Britain permit. 
His Britannic majesty farther agrees, 
that the French inhabitants, or others 
who had been subjects of the most 
Christian king in Canada, may retire, 
with all safety and freedom, wherever 
they shall thmk r, and sell 
their estates, provided it be to subjects 
of his Britannic majesty, and bring away 
their effects, as well as their persons, 
without being restrained in their emigra- 
tion, under any pretence whatsoever, 
except that of debts, or of criminal pro- 
secutions: the term limited for this emi- 
gration shall be fixed to the space of 
18 months, to be computed from the day 
of the exchange of the ratifications of the 
present ge & 

ArT. V. The subjects of France shall 
have the liberty of fishing and drying, on 
a part of the coasts of the island of New- 
foundland, such as it is specified in the 
13th Article of the Treaty of Utrecht; 
which article is renewed and confirmed by 
the present Treaty, (except what relates 
to the island of Cape Breton, as well as to 
the other islands and coasts, in the mouth 
and in the gulph of St. Laurence) : and 
his Britannic majesty consents to leave to 
the subjects of the moet Christian king the 
liberty of fishing in the gulph of St. Lau- 
rence, on condition that the subjects of 
France do not exersise the said fishery, 
but at the distance o ‘three leagues from 
all the coasts belonging to Great Britain,. 
as well those of the cont:nent, as those of 
the islands situated in the said gulph of St. 
Laurence. And as to what relates to the 
fishery on.the coasts of the island of Cape 
Breton out of the said gulph, the subjects 
of the most Christian king shal] not be per- 
mitted to exercise the said fishery, but at 
the distance of 15 leagues from the coasts 
of the island of Cape Breton; and the 
fishery on the coasts of Nova Scotia or 
Acadia, and every where else out of thie 
said guiph, shall remain on the foot of 
former treaties. 

- Art. VI. The King of Great Britain 
cedes the islands of St. Peter and Mique- 
lon, in full right, to his most Christian ma- 
jesty, to serve as a shelter to the French 
fishermen: and his said most Christian 
majesty engages not to fortify the said 
islands; to erect no buildings upon them, 
but merely for the convenience of the 
fishery; and to keep upon them a guard 
of 50 men only for the police. 

‘ Art. VII. In order to re-establish 
peace on solid and durable foundations, 
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and to remove for ever ail subject of dis- 
pute with regard to the limits of the Bri- 
tish and French territories on the conti- 
nent of America; it is agreed, that, for 
the future, the confines between the do- 
minions of his Britannic majesty, and 
those of his most Christian majesty, in that 
of the world, shall be irrevocably 
y a line drawn along the middle of the 
river Mississippi, from its source to the 
river Iberville, and from thence, by a line 
drawn along the middle of this river, and 
the lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain, to 
the sea; and for this pa the most 
Christian kiag cedes im full right, and 
guaranties to his Britannic majesty, the 
ae and port of the Mobile, and every 
ing which he esses, OF ought to 
aoa on the left side of the ee Minis 
sippi, except the town of New Orleans, 
pi the island in which it is situated, which 
shall remain to France ; provided that the 
navigation of the river Mississippi shall be 
equally free, as well to the subjects of 
Great Britain, as to those of France, in its 
whole breadth and length, from its source 
to the sea, and expressly that part which 
is beween the said island of New Orleans, 
and the right bank of that river, os well ss 
the passage both in and out of its mouth: 
it is further stipulated, that the vessels be- 
longing to the subjects of either nation, 
shall not be stopped, visited, or subjected 
to’ the payment of any duty whatsoever. 
The stipulations, inserted in the 4th Ar- 
ticle, in favour of the inhabitants of Ca- 
nada, shall also take place, with regard to 
the inhabitants of the countries ceded by 
this Article. 

Art. VIII. The king of Great Britaia 
shall restore to France the islands of Gus- 
daloupe, of Marie Galante, of Desirade, of 
Martinico, and of Belleisle; and the 
fortresses of these islands shail be restored 
in the same condition they were in, when 
they were conquered by the British arms; 
provided that his Britannic majesty’s sub- 
jects, who shall have settled in sahil 
islands, or those who shall have any com- 
mercial affairs to settle there, or in the 
other places restored to France by the 
present treaty, shall have liberty to sell 
their lands and their estates, to settle 
their affairs, to recover their debts, and 
to bring away their effects, as well as their 
persons, on board vessels, which thev 
shall be permitted to send to the said 
islands, and other places restored as above, 
and which shall serve for this use orlr. 
without being restrained on account of 
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their religion, or under any other pretence 
whatsoever, except that of debts, or of 
criminal prosecutions: and for this pur- 
pores the term of eighteen months is al- 
Jowed to his Britannic majesty’s subjects, 
to be computed from the day of the ex- 
change of the ratifications of the present 
Treaty; but, as the liberty, granted to 
his Britannic mejesty’s subjects, to bring 
away their persons and their effects, 
im vessels of their nation, may be 
liable to abuses, if precautions were 
not taken to prevent them; it has been 
expressly agreed between his Britannic 
majesty and his most Christian pean h 
that the number of English vessels, 
which shall have leave to go to the said 
islands and places restered to France, 
shall be limited, as well as the number of 
tone of each one; that they shall go 
in ballast; shall set sail at a fixed time ; 
and shall make one voyage only, all the 
effects, belonging to the English, being to 
be embarked at the same time. It has 
been further agreed, that his most Chris- 
tian majesty shall cause the necessary 
passports to be given to the said vessels ; 
that, for the greater security, it shall be 
allowed to place two French clerks, or 
guards, in each of the satd vessels, which 

all be visited in the landing places, and 
ports of the said islands, and places, re- 
stored to France, and that the merchan- 
dize, which shall be found therein, shall 
be confiscated. | 

Agr. 1X. The most Christian king 
cedes and guaranties to his Britannic ma- 
jesty, in full right, the islands of Grenada, 
and of the Grenadines, with the same sti- 
pulations in favour of the inhabitants of 
this colony, inserted in the IVth Article 
for those of Canada: and the partition of 
the islands, called Neutral, is agreed and 
fixed, so that those of St. Vincent, 
Dominica, and Tobago, shall remain in 
full right to Great Britain, and that of St. 
Lucia shall be delivered to France, to en- 
fey the same likewise in full right ; and the 

‘igh contracting parties guaranty the par- 
tition so stipulated. 

Arr. X. His Britannic majesty shall 
restore to France the island of Gorée, in 
the condition it was im when conquered: 
aud his most Christian majesty cedes, in 

right, and guaranties to the king of 
Great Britain, the river Senegal, with the 
forts and factories of St. Lewis, Podor, 
‘and Galam; and with all the rights and 
dependencies of the said river Senegal. 
’ Any. XI. In the East Indies, Great 
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Britain shall restore to France, in the con- 
dition they are now in, the different facto- 
ries, which that crown possessed, as well 
on the coast of Coromandel, and Orixa, 
as on that of Malabar, as also in Bengal, 
at the beginning of the year 1749. And 
his most Christiah majesty renounces all 
 eeaeea ny to the acquisitions which he 

ad made on the coast of Coromandel and 
Orixa, since the said beginning of the 
year 1749. His most Christian majesty 
shall restore, on his side, all that he may 
have conquered from Great Britain, in the 
East Indies, during the present war; and 
will expressly cause Nattal and Tapanoully, - 
in the istand of Sumatra, to be restored ; 
he engages further, not to erect fortifica- 
tions, or to keep troops in any part of the 
dominions of the subah of Bengal. And 
in order to preserve future peace on the 
coast of Coromandel and Orixa, the 
English and French shal! acknowledge 
Mahomet Ally Khan for lawful nabob of 
the Carnatic, and Salabat Jing for lawful 
subah of the Decan; and both parttes 
shall renounce all demands and pretensions 
of satisfaction, with which they might 
charge each other, or their Indian alles, 
for the depredations, or pillage, committed, 
on the one side, or on the other, during 
the war. 

Arr. XII. The island of Minorca shall 
be restored to his Britannic majesty, as 
well as Fort St. Philip, in the same con- 
dition they were in, when conquered b 
the arms of the most Christian king ; 
with the artillery which was there, when 
the said island and the said fort were 


taken. 

Art. XIII. The town and port of Dun- 
kirk shall be put imto the state fixed by 
the last Treaty of Aix-la Chapelle, and by 
former treaties. The cunette shall be 
destroyed immediately after the exchange 
of the ratifications of. the present Treaty, 
as well as the forts and batteries which 
defend the entrance'on the side of thé 
sea; and provision shall be made, at the 
same time, for the wholesomeness of the 
air, and for the health of the mhabitants, 
by some other means, to the satisfaction of 
the king of Great Britain. 

Art. XIV. France shall restore all thé 
countries belongmg to the electorate of 
Hanover, to the of Hesse, to 
the duke of Brunswick, and to the count 
of La Lippe Buckebourg, which are, or 
shall be occupied by his most Christian 
majesty’s arms: the fortresses of these 
diferent countries shall be restored im the 

[40] 
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same condition they were in, when con- | tion, the houses and magazines winch are 
_ quered by the French arms; and the ! necessary for them, for their families, and 
pieces of artillery, which shali have been | for their effects: and his Catholic ma:esty 
carried elsewhere, shali be replaced by the | assures to them, by this Article, the fail 


same number, of the same bore, weight 
and. metal. i 
ArT. XV. In case the stipulations, con- | 
tained in the A[LIth Article of the Pret. | 
minaries, should not be completed at the } 
time of the signature of the present , 
Treaty, as well with regard to the evacua- ! 
tions to be made by the armies of France of : 
the fortresses of Cleves, Wesel, Gueldres, ! 
and ofall the countries belonging to the | 
king of Prussia, as with regard to the eva- ; 
cuations to be made by the British and | 
French armies of the countries which thev 
occupy in Westphaiia, Lower Saxuny, on: 
theLower Rhine, the Upper Rhine, and in ; 
all the empire, and to the retreat of the , 
troops into the dominions of their respec- | 
tive sovereigns; their Britannic, and most 
Christian majesties promise to proceed, , 
bona fide, with all the dispatch the case . 


enjoyment of those advantages, ard 
powers, on the Spanish coasts aed terr- 
tones, as above stipulated, immedzate:v 
atter the raufication of the present treaty. 

Art. AVIU. Hi Cathote msjexy 
desists, as well for himsels, as for bis sac- 
cessors, from all pretension, which he msy 
have formed, in favour ot the Guipascnars, 
and other his sudjects, to the mght of psb- 
ing in the neighbourhood of the sland of 
Newfoundland. 

Art. AIX. The King of Great Bn- 
tain shall restore to Spain ail the termory 
which he has conquered in the mand « 
Cuba, with the fortress of the Havens, 
and this fortress, as well as ali the other 
fortresses of the said island, shal be re- 
stored in the same condi:tioa ther were 2 
when conquered bv his Britannic ma‘exv's 
arms; provided, that his Britanaze na- 


will permit of, to the said evacuations, the | jesty’s subjects, who shail have sett.ai a 


entire completion whereof they stipulate | 
before the 15th of March next, or sooner : 
if it can be done; and their Britannic and | 
most Christian majesties further engage 
and promise to each other, not to furnish 
any succours, of any kind, to their re- 
spective allies, who shall continue engaged 


' 


} eiT 


the said island, restored to Spain br te 
present treaty, or those who sha: bare 
any commercial affairs to settle ther. 
spall have liberty to sell their lands, ari 
their estates, to settle their affairs. to re 
cover their debts, and to bring away tex 


cre 


ects, as well as their persons, on beard 


in the war in Germany. | vessels which they shail be permuted to 

ArT. XVI. The decision of the prizes ' send to the said island restored as abov, 
made, in time of peace, by the subjects of ‘ and which shall serve tor that use oar. 
Great Britain, on the Spaniards, sbali be ' without being restrained on account « 
referred to the courts of justice of the ad. | their religion, or under any other pre- 
Iniralty of Great Britain, contormably to ! tence whatsoever, except that of dedis or 
the rules established among all nations, so | criminal prosecutions: and for th:s pur- 
that the validity of the said prizes, between ! pose, the term of eighteen months is ab 
the British and Spanish nations, shall be . lowed to his Britannic majesty’s subjects, 
decided and judged, according to the law , to be computed from the day of the ex- 
of nations, and according to treaties, in . change of the ratifications of the prext 
the courts of justice of the nation, who | treaty: but as the liberty, granted to b= 
shal] have made the capture. Britannic majesty’s subjects, to bre 

Art. XVII. His Britannic majesty : away their persons, and their edects, a 
shall cause to be demolished all the forti- | vessels of their nation, may be liahie te 
fications which his subjects shall have ! abuses, if precautions were not taken te 
erected in the bay of Honduras, and other ' prevent them; it has been expressiv 
places of the territory of Spain in that | agreed, between his Britannic majesty and 
part of the world, four months after the ! his Catholic majesty, that the number of 


ratification of the present treaty: and his 
Catholic majesty shall not permit his Bri- 
tannic majesty’s subjects, or their work- 
men, to be disturbed, or molested, under 
any pretence whatsoever, in the said 
laces, in their occupation of cutting, 
oading, and carrying away logwood: and 
for this purpose, they may build without 
hindrance, and occupy without interrup- 


| English vessels, which shall have ieave %~ 


go to the said island restored to Spam. 
shall be limited, as well as the number af 
tons of each one; that they shai go m 
ballast ; shall set sail at a fixed ume; and 
shall make one vovage only ; all the eects 
belonging to the English being to be em- 
barked at the same time: # has been fur 
ther agreed, that his Catholic majesty sia. 
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cause the pn passports to be given 
to the said vessels; that, for the greater 
security, it shall be allowed to place two 
Spanish clerks, or guards, in each of the 
said vessels, which shall be visited in the 
landing-places, and ports of the said island 
restored to Spain, and that the merchan- 
dizes, which shall be found therein, shall 
be confiscated. 

- Arr. XX. In consequence of the re- 
stitution stipulated in the preceding Ar- 
ticle, his Catholic majesty cedes and gua- 
ranties, in full right, to his Britannic ma- 
jesty, Florida, with Fort St. Augustin, and 
the bay of Pensacola, as well as all that 
Spain possesses on the continent of North 
America, to the east, or to the south east, 
of the river Mississippi. And, in general, 
every thing that depends on the said coun- 
tries, and lands, with the sovereignty, 
property, possession, and all rights, ac- 
quired by treaties or otherwise, which the 
Catholic king, and the crown of Spain, 
have had, till now, over the said countries, 
lands, places, and their inhabitants; so 
that the Catholic king cedes and makes 
over the whole to the said king, and to the 
crown of Great Britain, and that in the 
most ample manner and form. His Bri- 
tannic majesty agrees, on his side, to grant 
to the inhabitants of the countries, above 
ceded, the liberty of the Catholic religion : 
lhe will consequently give the most ex- 

ress and the most effectual orders, that 
Fis new Roman Catholic subjects may pro- 
fess the worship of their religion, accord- 
ing to the rites of the Romish church, as 
far as the laws of Great Britain permit : 
his Britannic majesty further agrees, that 
the Spanish inhabitants, or others who 
had been subjects of the Catholic king in 
the said countries, may retire, with all 
safety and freedom, wherever they think 
proper; and may sell their estates, pro- 
vided it be to his Britannic majesty’s sub- 
jects, and bring away their effects, as well 
as their persons, without being restrained 
in their emigration, under any pretence 
whatsoever, except that of debts or of 
criminal prosecutions: the term, limited 
for this emigration, being fixed to the 
space of eighteen months, to be computed 
from the day of the exchange of the rati- 
fications. of the present treaty. It is 
moreover stipulated, that his Catholic 
mnajesty shall have power to cause all the 
effects, that may belong to him, to be 
brought away, whether it be artillery, or 
other things. 

Art. XXI. The French. and. Spanish 
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troops shall evacuate all the territories, 
lands, towns, places, and castles, of his 
most Faithful majesty, in Europe, without 
any reserve, which shall have been con- 
quered by the armies of France and Spain, 
and shall restore them in the same condi- 
tion they were in when conquered, with 
the same artillery, and ammunition, which 
was found there: and with regard to the 
Portuguese colonies in America, Africa, 
or in the East Indies, if any change shall 
have happened there, all things shall be 
restored on the same footing they were in, 
and conformably to the preceding treaties 
which subsisted between the courts of 
France, Spain, and Portugal, before the 
present war. 

Art. XXII. All the papers, letters, 
documents, and archives, which were 
found in the countries, territories, towns, 
and places, that are restored, and those 
belonging to the countries ceded, shall be, 
respectively anc bona fide, delivered, or 
furnished at the same time, if possible, 
that possession is taken, or, at latest, four 
months after the exchange of the ratifica- 
oe of the present treaty, in whatever 

aces the said rs or documents ma 
Ge found. ial af 
. Art. AXIII. All the countries and 
territories, which may have been con- 
quered, in whatsoever part of the world, 
by the arms of their Britannic and most 
Faithful majesties, as well as by those of 
their most Christian and Catholic majes- 
ties, which are not included in the present 
treaty, either under the title of cessions, 
or under the title of restitutions, shall be 
restored without difficulty, and without - 
requiring any compensation. 

Arr. XALV. As it is necessary to as- 
sign a fixed epoch for the restitutions, and 
the evacuations, to be made by each of 
the high contracting parties; it is agreed, 
that the British and French troops shall 
complete, before the 15th of March next, 
all that shall remain to be executed of the 
12th and 13th Articles of the Prelimina- 
ries, signed the 3rd of November last, 
with regard to the evacuation to be made 
in the empire, or elsewhere. The island 
of Belleisle shall be evacuated six weeks 
after the exchange of the ratifications of 
the present treaty, or sooner, if it can be 
done. Guadeloupe, Desirade, Mariega- 
lante, Martinico, and St. Lucia, three 
months after the exchange of the ra- 
tifications of the present treaty, or 
sooner if it can be done. Great _Bri- 


tain shall likewise, at the end of three 
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months after the exchange of the ratifica- ; ful majesties, promise to ebserve, sincere- 
tions of the present treaty, or sooner, if it ly and bona fide, all the articles contained 
can be done, enter into the possession of | and settled in the present treaty; and 
the river and port of the Mobile, and of | they will not suffer the same to be infring. 
all that is to form the limits of the territory | ed, directly or indirectly, by their respec. 
of Great Britain, on the side of the river | tive subjects; and the said high coatract- 
Mississippi, as they are specified in the | ing parties, generally and reciprocally, 
“th Article. The island of Gorée shall be | guaranty to each other all the stipulations 
evacuated by Great Britain, three months | of the present oa oe 
after the exchange of the ratifications of | At. XXVII. The solemn ratifications 
the present treaty; and the island of Mi- | of the present treaty, expedited in good 
norca, by France, at the same epoch, or | and due form, shall be exchanged mm thi 
sooner, if it can be done: and, according | city of Paris, between the high contract- 
to the conditions of the 6th Article, | ing parties, in the space of a month, or 
France shall likewise enter into possession | sooner if possible, to be computed from 
of the islands of St. Peter, and of Mique-| the day of the signature of the present 
Jon, at the end of three months after the | treaty. | 
exchange of the ratifications of the pre-| In witness whereof, we the underwnt- 
sent treaty. The factories in the East In- | tee, their ambassadors extraordinary, and 
dies shall be restored six months after the | ministers plenipotentiary, have signed 
exchange of the ratifications of the pre- | with our hand, in their name, and in wi- 
sent treaty, or sooner, if it can be done. | tue of our full powers, the present defini. 
The fortresses of the Havana, with all| tive treaty, and have caused the seal of 
that has been conquered in the island of | our arme to be put thereto. 

Cuba, shall be restored three months after| Done at Paris the 10th of February, 
the exchange of the ratifications of the | 1763 


resent treaty, or sooner, if it can be L. S. BEpForp, C. P.S. 
one: and, at the same time, Great Bri- L. S.) Cuoiseut, Duc de Prasho. 
tain shall enter into possession of the L. S.) El Marquis de GRIMALDI. 


country ceded by Spain, according to the 
20th Article. All the places and coun- 
tries of his most Faithful majesty, in Eu- 
rope, shall be restored immediately after 
the exchange of the ratifications of the 
present treaty; and the Portuguese colo- 
nies, which may have been conquered, 
shall be restored in the space of three 
months in the West Indies, and of six 
months in the East Indies, after the ex- 
change of the ratifications of the present 
treaty, or sooner, if it can be done. All 
the fortresses, the restitution whereof is 
stipulated above, shall be restored, with 
the artillery and ammunition which were 
found there at the time of the conquest. 
In consequence whereof, the necessar 
orders shall be sent by each of the hig 
contracting parties, with reciprocal pass- 
rts for the ships that shall them, 
immediately after the exchange of the ra- 
tifications of the present treaty. 

Art. XXV. His Britannio majesty, as 
elector of Brunswic Lunenbourg, as well 
for himself, as for his heirs and successors, 
and all the dominions and possessions of 
his said Majesty in Germany, are includ- 
ed and guarantied by the present treaty 
of peace. 

Art. XXVI. Their sacred Britannic, 
mast Christian, and Catholic, most Faith- 


Separate Articles. 


I. Some of the titles made use ef by 
the contracting powers, either in the full 
powers, and other acts, during the coure 
of the negociation, or in the 
the present treaty, not being geoerally 
acknowledged; it has been agreed, that 
no prejudice shall ever result therefrom 
to any of the said contracting parties, and 
that the titles, taken or omitted, on either 
side, on occasion of the said negociation, 
and of the present treaty, shall not be 
cited, or quoted as a precedent. 

II. It has been agreed and determined, 
that the French language, made use of in 
all the copies of the present treaty, shall 
not become an example, which may be 
alleged, or made a precedent of, or pre} 
dice, in any manner, any of the 
ing powers; and that they shall coofora 
themselves, for the future, to what has 
been observed, and ought to be observed, 
with regard to, and on the part of power 
who are used, and have a right, to gtré 
and receive copies of like treaties i 800 
ther language than French; the presen! 
treaty having still the same force and ef- 
fect, as if the aforesaid custom had bees 
therein observed. 


II. Though the king of Portugal bes 
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not ai the present definitive treaty, | tickets. This might go, especially upon 


their Britannic, most Christian, and Ca- 
tholic majesties erg hits neverthe- 
theless, that his most Faithful majesty is 
formally included therein as a contracting 
party, and as if he had expressly signed 
the said treaty: consequently, their Bri- 
tannic, most Christian, and Catholic ma- 
jesties, respectively and conjointly promise 
to his maost Faithful majesty, in the most 
express and most binding manner, the 
execution of all and every the clauses, 
contained in the said treaty, on his act of 
accession. 

The present Separate Articles shall have 
the same force as if they were inserted in 
the treaty. . 

In witness whereof, we the underwrit- 
ten ambassadors extraordinary, and mi- 
nisters plenipotentiary of their Britaonic, 
most Christian, and Catholic majesties, 
have signed the present Separate Articles, 
and have caused the seal of our arms to 
be put thereto. 

Done at Paris the 10th of February, 


1763. 
L. S.) Beprorp, C. P. S. 
L. S.) Cuo1szut, Duc de Praslin. 
L. S.) El Marquis de GRIMALDI. 


Debate in the Commons on the Loan.*} 
March8, The Committee of Supply re- 


. ported to the House, that they had veted 


the sum of 3,500,000/. to be raised in the 
manner following ; that is to say, the sum 
2,800,000. by annuities, after the rate of 
4/, per cent. per annum, transferrable at 
the Bank of England, and redeemable by 
parliament ; and the sum of 700,000/. by 
two lotteries to be drawn at different times 
Inthe year 1763; each ey to consist 
of 35,000 tickets, and every blank to be 
of the value of 5/., the blanks and prizes 
to be attended with the like 4/. per cent. 
trensferrable and redeemable annuities. 
Nn this occasion, 

Mr. Legge said, that as to the bargain, 
he thought it a bad one; for that the Trea- 
had themselves, in the disposition they 

made of the navy bills and ordnance 


debentures, sup the redeemable 4 
Per cent. ta be at par, that the premium, 
therefore, upon this bargain would be 
Whatever the rage for play (when the 


Rar aap would think they were come 
F the last time to the table, and with a 


great deal of money in their pockets) 
mduce them to give for lottery 


* See History of the Minerity, p. 100. 


two lotteries, to two or three pounds, or 
more, per ticket; and then they would 
give four, five, or six, per cent. premium. 
or raising at four per cent. at par, which 
was enormous. He remarked further, 
that it was very possible, while so material 
an alteration between the preliminaries 
and the definitive treaty as the East India 
article, was depending, it might make 
sigoing the definitive treaty very doubtful, 
and consequently affect the stocks. But 
to what purpose, he asked, is the head of 
the treasury of the cabinet council, and 
admitted to the knowledge of foreign af- 
fairs, but to form his domestic conduct 
upon that knowledge ; and therefore, why 
was sO improper a season pitched upon te 
make the loan? 

Mr. Fox declared, that the treasury 
knew the definitive treaty was signed at 
the time of making the loan; and at the 
same time to express his wonder at the 
folly of mankind, to give four or five pounds 
fer leave ta toss up tor ten. 

Mr. Legge answered, that if the trea. 
sury knew of the definitive treaty’s being 
signed, they were inexcusable in nos 
having brought their loan to an open subs 
scription, which was the only sure way to 
take a test of the temper and folly of the 
market; and might, at such a time, and 
for so amall a sum, have been done with 
safety. 

It was objected, that as the sum bor- 
rowed had been done by a private sub- — 
scription, an open subscription would 
have been not only the fairest, but 
the cheapest method, and which the 
necessities of the public called for. That 
the House, by agreeing to this bargain, 
consented to give a redeemable annuity 
of four per cent to the persons who 
advanced the loan. With indignation it 
was observed, that no less than two lot- 
teries in one year were now, for the first 
time, without any urgent necessity, to 
be established in the days of peace, te the 
no small excitement of the pernicious 
spirit of gaming, which cannet be teo 
much discountenanced by every staée, 
governed by wisdom, and a sober regard 
to the morals of the people. Two lottery 
tickets, bearing four cent interest, 
from the 5th of April, 1763, are to be al- 
lowed, at ten pounds each, to every sube 
scriber of eighty pounds: whereas ime 
terest at 3 per cent., and that to com- 
mence enly in a future year, hath been 
given upon former lotteries during the 
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highest exigencies of the public; at a time 
too, when there was‘in contemplation a 
loss of no less than 30 per cent. upon 
every blank and every fo and when no 
less a sum than 12 millions was borrowed 
for the service of the government. At 
this time, and for several days past, the 
general price of stock was very much 
upon an equality with that which they 
bear at present ; nor hath any considerable 
variation happened in the great three per 
cent and four per cent annuity funds 
since that time. The redeemable an- 
nuity, exclusive of the: profit so certain! 
to be made upon the lottery ticket, sells 
at a premium of two and a half per cent., 
and the advantage made upon the whole 
joan, including that on the Jottery tickets, 
is from ten to eleven per cent. clear profit ; 
whereby an exorbitant gain arises to indi- 
viduals at the expence of the public. 


' Proceedings in the Commons on the 
Cyder Tax.) The next scheme of supply, 
which was also brought in during the 
month of March, was an additional duty 
on Cyder and Perry. ‘ The first proposal 
was to lay 10s. per hogshead on the re- 
tailer, without extending the excise laws, 
confining ‘the duty’ (which was much 
heavier than what was afterwards fixed by 
the act) to the victualler. The next pro- 
posal was to lay the samc duty upon the 
first buyer. But the country gentlemen 
did not relish either of these proposals : 
and the court seeming to attend to them, 
changed the mode, and a Bill was brought 
in laying 4s. per hogshead on the grower. 
Thus the duty was lowered, but the ex- 
_Cise Jaws were extended to private 
houses. 
Mr. Pitt spoke against this measure, 
particularly against the dangerous prece- 
dent of admitting the officers of excise 
into private houses. Every man’s house 
was his castle, he said. If this tax is en- 
dured, it will necessarily lead to intro- 
ducing the laws of excise into the domes- 
tic concerns of every private family, and 
to every species of the produce of land. 
The laws of excise are odious and grievous 
to the dealer, but intolerable to the private 
person. The .precedent, he contended, 
was particularly dangerous, when men by 
their birth, education, and profession, very 
distinct from the trader, become subjected 
to those laws. | 
- Mr. Pitt’s bon mot in this debate is re- 
membered for the mirth it occasioned. 
. Mr. Grenville spoke in answer to Mr. 
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Pitt; and although he admitted that the 
excise was odious, yet he contended that 
the tax was unavoidable: government did 
not know where they could lay another 
tax of equal efficiency. The right hon. 
gentleman, says he, complains of the 
hardship of this tax—whry does he not tell 
us where we can lay another tax instead 
of it. And he repeated, with a strong 
emphasis, two or three times, * Tell me 
where you can lay another tax 

. Mr: Pitt replied, in a musical tone, 
‘¢ Gentle shepherd, tell me where.” 

The whole House burst out in a fit of 
laughter, which continued for some mi- 
nutes. - 3 nad | : 

The principal Arguments in support of 
the Bill Baie hess that there had 
been many years a considerable duty 
on malt, which had been lately in- 
creased; that at the same time the in- 
habitants of the cyder counties, and those 


who had ‘opportunities of buying imme- 


diately from the grower, drank cyder 
and perry as the substitutes of malt liquor, 
without paying any duty at all; and that 
there was a very high tax upon beer, and 
avery small one upon cyder. This way 
of reasoning was certainly captivating, 
because a proposal for equality carries 
with it its own recommendation. It was 
acknowledged, that the excise was a 
grievous mode of taxation, but it was af- 
firmed to be the best for the revenue for 
many obvious reasons: and that the other 
branches of excise were far more grievous. 
And, in particular, a kind of parallel was 
drawn between the cyder-maker, the hop- 
grower, and maltster: the first had a 
liberty of compounding for 2s. a head; 
after which neither his house, nor even 
his orchard, could be entered by any 
officer, except as any other private. house 
in the kingdom may, by oath of a suspi- 
cion of smuggled goods. The compounder 
too had a right to sell cyder, upon send- 
ing for an officer to gauge what he wanted 
to dispose of: and such an officer durst 
not enter any place but where he was di- 
rected, being obliged to gauge it at his 
street door, if the compounder ordered 
him. How different is the case with the 
hop-grower and maltster! They. are both 
exposed to a survey: the former, whether 
he sells or not; and the latter is not al- 
lowed to sell, even though he compounds, 
without entering himself as a dealer. The 
grower of hops has often his very bed- 
chamber visited by an exciseman ; for the 
poorer sort of farmers are obliged to dry 
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and weigh their hops in their own houses. 
Another advantage which the maker of 
cyder enjoyed was, that he might, if he 
thought proper, only enter himself while his 
cyder was making, and have had the whole 
quantity charged with the duty: after 
which he might have withdrawn his entry, 
and the officer could have no farther right 
to come near him till he renewed it the 
following year. : 
In the House of Commons the Bill was 
sharply contested, and there were no less 
than six divisions upon it. However, all 
proved ineffectual. The Bill was sent up 
to the Lords. i 


Proceedings in the Lords on the Cyder 
Taz.] March 28. Lord Temple pre- 
sented a petition of the lord mayor, alder- 
men, and commons of the city of London, 
in common council assembled, taking no- 
tice of a Bill depending in this House, 
for granting to his Majesty an additional 
duty on wine, cyder, and perry, whereby 
the makers of cyder and perry are sub- 
jected to the laws of excise ; and alleging, 
‘¢ That the petitioners, with the deepest 
concern, consider this unexpected pro- 
ceeding as preparatory to a general ex- 
tension of those grievous laws ; for, when 
new orders of men, by situation and pro- 
fession distinct from traders, are rendered 
the objects of excise laws, the precedent 
is formidable, not to commerce only, but 
hath a fatal tendency, which the peti- 
tioners tremble to think of: that, as 
every attempt to enlarge the dominion of 
excise must awaken the petitioners’ fears, 
it will also justify this their dutiful repre- 
sentation to their lordships: that, after all 
the burdens so cheerfully borne, all the 
hardships so patiently endured, and all 
the blood so freely spilt, in support of the 
late just, glorious, and successful war, the 
petitioners humbly hope, that the merito- 
rious subjects of this country may not feel 
an extension of excise laws amongst the 
first fruits of peace ;” and therefore pray- 
ing, ** That so much of the said Bill as 
subjects the makers of cyder and perry to 
es laws of excise may not pass into a 

w.?* 


_® “ At the same time lord Bute was told, by 
his friend sir John Phillips, who said he had been 
intormed by sir Richard Glyn, that there was 
another oe ready to be presented to the 
King. Wounded to the quick by a resolution 
to carry the voice of the people to the throne 
without his intervention, he directly sent sir 
Joho Phillips to assure the several gentlemen 


tad 
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The order of the day being then, read 
for the second reading of a Bill entitled, 
‘ An Act for granting to his Majesty 
several additional. duties upon wines ime. 
ported into this kingdom, and certain du- 
ties on all Cyder and Perry ; and for rais- 
ing the sum of 3,500,000/., by way of an- 
nuities and lotteries, to be charged on the 
said duties.” The said Bill was accerd- 
ingly read a second time; and it being 
proposed to commit the Bill, the same 
was objected to.—Contents 72; Proxies 
11; Total 83.—Not Contents 48 ; Proxies 
1; Total 49. <a a 


of the city committee, who were at that time 
in the lobby, that if they would stup their peti: 
tion to the King, he would promise, that the act 
should be repealed next year. Upon which 
one of the committee said, Who can undertake 
for lord Bate’s being minister next year ; or 
for his having the same influence then, as now? 
Therefore they instantly despised such a 
wretched and invidious attempt, to dissuade 
them from their steady and laudable pur- 
vse, and declared, they would not trust to 
ord Bute’s promise; and firmly assured tim 
of their fixed intention to adhere to.their reso- 
lution if the Bill should pass. In the evening 
a card from Mr. Jenkinson, at that time lord 
Bute’s secretary, was brought to sir James 
Hodges, town-clerk of the city, desiring bim 
to come next morning to lord Bute’s in South 
Audley street. Sir James obeyed the message, 
and was introduced to the minister by bis se- 
cretary. ‘The minister desired he would go 
and acquaint the gentlemen of the committee, 
that if the petition to the King was not pre- 
sented, he would promise to get the act re- 
pealed next session, Sir James immediately 
went to several of the gentlemen, and collected 
as many as he could to his office in Guildhall ; 
where he told them what had passed between 
the minister and himself; but they déspised 
and laughed at the tale,- assuring bim it was 
only a repetition of what had been said to them 
the day before. A short time after lord Tem- — 
ple bappened to take notice of these secret and 
scandalous tamperings with the city. Upon 
which lord Bute got up and assured his audi- 
tors, upon his honour, that he had never pro- 
mised directly, nor indirectly, his endeavours 
to procure a repeal of the Cyder Act, if the 
city of London would withdraw their petition 
to the Kiag against passing it; and that the 
whole of such report was a factious lie. This 
assertion was considered as going so very 
strong against sir James Hodges, that doubts 
began to arise whether be had not been too 
officious in his late confefence -with the 
minister; and a court of common- council was 
called to make enquiry into his conduct. At 
this enquiry, which was upon. oath, the above 
facts appeared to the entire satisfaction of all 
present ; which clearly shewed who was the 
liar.” History of the Minority, p. 109, 
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Protest against committing the Cyder 


Bill.] After a long debate * thereupon, 
the question was put, whether this Bill 
shall be committed? It was resolved in 


the affirmative. 
s¢ Dissentient? 
1. ** Because we conceive there would 


* Nores of Debate on the Bill fora Tax 
upon Cyder, March 28, 1763. From 
the Original in the hand-writing of the 
Earl of Hardwicke. [This was the last 
time lord chancellor Hardwicke spoke 
in the House of Lords.} 


. The Earl of Hardwicke. 1. Di able 
option offered—Reject only extr. cupp'y of the 
year—Or swallow this Bill entire and in the 


ross. 

. This Bill consists of four parts—Duty on 
Wine—Duty on Cyder and Perry—-Method of 
levying the latter by Laws of Excise—Borrow- 
ing Clauses and Scheme of Loan. 

very one of them would naturally require 

more days to consider, than, report says, this 
session has to live. 

Ohjections numberless— Impossible for me— 

a aa to your lordships—to go through them 
ell. 

Shall go upon two great lines of this Bill— 

1. 1 look upon it as an extensiun and appli- 
gation of the Excise Laws to improper objects. 

2. I look upon it as an additional land-tax 
upon the Cyder counties. 

—-* First Point. ' 

_ All former laws; the plea of the Excise ; 
confined to some particular trades or occupa- 
fions—-Do not extend to every subject, who 
moay beppen to doa particalar act in the course 
of his family affairs. 

Sueb persons give their names ;—volunterily 

“iy themselves to such laws ds are, or shall 

, Ke. 
Such dealers have shops, warehouses, out- 

houses, &c. distinct. p 
_ Iw this case every person, who makes any 
quaatity of Cyder @, &c. is subjected. 

This arises from laying the tax upon the 
maker, and not on the first buyer or retailer; 
and in this the present Bill departs from the 
priaciple on which excises were sdmitted. 

_ Goee beyond asy Bill that has passed ex- 
cept that on Hops, which is particular ; 
, And goes beyond that great ove which 
failed—the Bill tor an inland duty on Tobacco. 
(State That.) 
Second Point. 

_ An additional laad-tax on the Cyder eoun- 
» The fruit for making Cyder and Perry is 
the great produce of theix farme, by which 
dbeir rents are raised. 

The plantations of that fruit are not eonfined 
fe orchards, grow eparsim in the iaclosuree of 
@qxes-grounds~-mow a feed off the gras— 
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have accrued less detriment to the public 
by rejecting this Bill, than by agreeing to 
it; since it would have been easy, had the 
Bill been rejected, to have provided the 
necessary sy apt by some other ways and 
means, less erous to the public liberty 
than the extension of the laws of excise, 


and atthe proper season gather the froit— 
growing ‘ brrpiatiatas y- 

For all this they pay the land tax of fom 
shillings in the pound. 

They must naturally think it very bard that 
these country gentlemen, after having bore 
the borden and heat of the day mag de! 
contributed to support a burdensome, thous 
successful and glorious war, should be thus 
rewarded by an additional land-tax, which in 
consequence falls particularly on them. 

lt may be said—So is the Malt-tax. 

I admit it; for the Malt-tax and many 
others fall upon the laud ; but that is common 
© the whole kingdom. Be it so—then this tax 
will be a Sd land-tax upon those counties ia 
particular, 

3. Lay aside this Bill—send up another. 

Obj. Shortness of time. 

Ans. An unpariliamen objection—A 
standing order of this House against making 
use of it—5th May 1568, No. 24. Readit. 

What inconvenience if the session were 

rolonged till near Whitsuntide ? 

Lord Lyttelton, against. To be borne by 
all, in just and equal proportions, as far us 
possible. 

Obj. 1. Introducing the powers of the 
Excise into the bouses of farmers. 


Obj. 2. Uncertainty of the of the 
tax, and deficieney of the duty. 
Lord Grosvenor, con. Objects to the masy 


different matters comprised in this Biul—coa- 
plicated nature. 

Earl Temple, con. This bargain was laid 
before the House of Commons on the 7th of 
March. 

‘The annuities alone of 4 per cent. redeemable 
bear a pramium of 2} per cent.—And yet they 
have two lettery tickets besides at S per cent 
discount with the chance of a prize—The ge 
vernment should have taken credit in ther 
baryain for the advanced profit. 

Earl of Halifur. This scheme brought 
into the House of Conmons—Excise no pt 
of it. 

Earl of Bute*, pro. Lord Temple has torch- 
ed upon two things: 

1. The Loan. 

2. Tax. 

Why was Cyder first thought of 


* « Lord Bute did oot often nf in pare 
Jiament: his delivery was ey w and se 
lemn : in allusion to which Charles Townshend, 
during a speech which lord Bate made on tbe 
sulject of the Cyder Tax, hwmowroustly 6t- 


clauned, ‘minute guns.’” Adebphps. 
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over new orders of men, who, by mere ig- 
-norance and inadvertency, may be sub- 
jected to the severest penalties for things 
done in the common, ordinary and ne- 
cessary management of their farms, | 

‘2, Because blending distinct matters 
in the same Money-Bills, lays this House 
under the utmost difficulties; since the 
alteration made by this House, to any 
parts of such Bill, may be an unavoidable 
obstruction to other parts of it, less liable 
to objection, and requiting greater expe- 
dition and dispatch: and we conceive, 
that to tack unto such a Bill, matters, 
which, for many reasons, ought to be kept 
separate and distinct, is destructive of all 
freedom of debate and all due delibera- 
tion, unparliamentary, highly derogatory 
to the privilege of the peers, and may be 
of dangerous consequence to the preroga- 
tives of the crown. 

§. ** Because we apprehend that such 
parts of the said Bill as extend the laws of 
excise overthe makers of Cyder and Perry, 
are not only injurious to the liberties of 
the subject, but particularly offensive to 
the dignity and privilege of the peers; 
since their houses may be visited and 
searched, and they themselves may incur 
the penaltics of this Bill, tobe levied upon 
them by justices of the peace, and com- 
missioners of the excise: we are there- 
fore doubly called upon to dissent from 
the passing of this Bill, by a due and just 
sense of the dignity and privilege of the 
peerage, and by a tender regard to the 
iberties and properties of the people, of 
which this House hath been always es- 
teemed the hereditary and _ perpetual 
guardians. 

4. Because when we consider the 
great number of families, over whom and | 
their posterities the laws of excise are ex- 
tended by this Bill, the incapacity of far- 
mers to comply with it, not only in res- 


pect to their ignorance, but to the nature | 


of their busincss ; the heavy penalties im- 


It is fit a tax should be laid upon Cyder as 
wellas Beer— | , 
And collected by the same methods— 
o Excise-man break into a dwelling house. 
_ Produce estimated at 75,0001. 
A noble duke knows the difficulty to choose _! 
proper taxes, 
Duke of Newcastle, con. Different from 
Beer or Ale—This laid upon the maker. 
_Earl of Denbigh. 1s there a man who can 
wish that this Bill should not be committed ? 
LVOL, XV,] 


Protest against passing the Cyder Bill. . — A. D. 1768. | 
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posed for involun offences, summary 
and arbitrary method of trying and deter- 
mining those offences, and of levying those 
penalties; the great and expensive in- 
crease of officers to be employed in col- 
lecting an inconsiderable and very uncer- 
tain revenue; and the influence of those 
officers, which, in critical times, may be 
employed to the worst of purposes; we 
cannot but be most seriously alarmed at a 
stretch of power, so wide, s0 unnecessary, 
and so unconstitutional. 

‘© FoLey, | 

‘*Oxrorp and Mogrimer, 

“ WILLouGHBY de Broke.” 


Protest against passing the Cyder Bill.] 
March 30. On the motion for passing 
the Bill, there was a second Protest, as 
follows : 

*s Dissentient. 

1. ** Because by this Bill our fellow 
subjects, who from the growth of their 
own orchards make Cyder and Perry, are 
subjected to the most grievous mode of 
excise; whereby private houses of peers, 
gentlemen, freeholders and farmers, are 
made Jiable to be entered and searched at 
pleasure. We deem this to be not only 
an intolerable oppression, affecting private 
property, and destructive of the peace and 
quiet of private families; but, to use the 
words of one of the first gracious acts of 
liberty, passed by our gracious deliverer, 
king William the 3rd, repealing the hearth 
money, ‘a badge of slavery.”’ 

2. ** Because we think we owe it to our 
countrymen, who have so cheerfully sub- 
mitted to the great load of taxes, which 
have been found necessary, in support of 
a just, prosperous, and glorious war; by 
every means in our power to mark our 
high disapprobation of the terms upon 
which 3,500,000/. have been borrowed on 
this loan without any material alteration 
since in the state of the public credit; 
an enormous profit of above $50,000/. 


| is already made by such persons as_ 


The first excise upon beer or malt,—a tax | suka 
was laid apon Cyder—Continued so until 1760. | vate subscription. 


have been favoured with shares in this pri- 
We apprehend, that 
in time of peace, an open subscription had 
not only been the fairest, but the cheapest 
method of borrowing any sums, which the 
necessities of the public might call for. | 
It appears to us, by tle votes of the House 
of Commons, that on the 8th of this instant, 
March, this bargain was first consented 
to by them; whereby a redeemable an- 
nuity of four per cent. is given to certain 
persons, who offered to advance this loan. 
[4P], 


a 
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No !ess than two lotteries in one year, are 
now, for the first time, without any urgent 
necessity, established in the days of peace 
to the no small excitement of the perni- 
cious spirit of gaming, which cannot be 
too much discountenanced by every state 
governed by wisdom, and a sober regard 
to the morals of the people. Two lottery 
tickets, bearing four per cent. interest, 
from the 5th day of April, 1763, are al- 
lawed at ten pounds each, to every sub- 
scriber of eighty pounds: whereas, interest 
at three per cent. and that to commence 
only in a future year, hath been given 
upon former lotteries, during the highest 
exigencies of the public; at atime too, 
when there was in contemplation a loss of 
no less than thirty per cent. upon every 
blank and every prize; and when no less 
a sum than twelve millions was borrowed 
for the service of the government. On 
the 8th of this instant, aforesaid, and for 
several days preceding, the general price 
of stock was very much upon an equality 
with that which they bear at present; 
nor hath any considerable variation hap- 
pened in the great three per cent. and 
four per cent, annuity funds since that 
time. The redeemable annuity, exclusive 
of the profit so certainly to be made upon 
the lottery tickets, sells at a premium of 
two anda half per cent. and the advantage 
made apo the whole loan, including that 
on the lottery tickets, is from ten to eleven 
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per cent. clear profit; whereby an exorbi- 
tant gain arises to individuals at the ex- 
pence of the public. 

‘‘ For these cogent and unrefuted rez- 
sons, we have thought it incumbent upor 
us to withstand, at the outset, such alarm- 
ing proceedings; so repugnant to the 
pepe of economy, and to the spirit of 

iberty ; and by this solemm testimony ‘o 
declare, that we are determined, upon all 


‘occasions, to endeavour to protect, as far 


as in us lies, the meanest of our fellow sub- 
jects from oppression of every kind. © 

ss TEMPLE, 

‘¢ BOLTON, 

«© FoRTESCUE.” 


This was the first time the Lords were 
ever known to divide upon a Money Bill. 
The following lords composed the mino- 
rity upon this question; viz. the dukes of 
Grafton, Bolton, Devonshire, Newcastle 
and Portland; marquis of Rockingham; 
earls of Suffolk, Plymouth, Oxford, Fer- 
rers, Dartmouth, Bristol, Ashburnham, 
Temple, Cornwallis, Hardwicke, and Fau- 
conberg; viscounts Torrington, Folkestone, 
and Spencer; lords Abergavenny, Wi: 
loughby de Broke, Ward, Foley, Duce, 
Monson, Fortescue, Archer, Ponsonby, 
Walpole, Lyttleton, Sonds, Grantham, 
and Grosvenor ; bishops of Ely, Hereford, 
Worcester, Litchfield, Norwich, Lincoln, 
Chichester, St. Asaph, and Oxford. 


Supplies granted for the Year 1763.] The following are the Supplies granted for 


the service of the Year 1763. 


| DECEMBER 2. 
‘That 30,000 men be employed for the sea service for 1763, including 4,287 


marines. 
‘That a sum not exceeding 4/. 


’ r map per month, be allowed for maintain- 
ing them, for 1S months, including ordnance for sea service .+++--+-+- 


ff. «4 


Re el 


1,560,000 0 0 


DecEMBER 7. 
For defraying the extraordinary expences of his Majesty’s land forces, and 
other services incurred, from 25 Dec. 1761, to 31 Oct. 1762, both days 


inclusive, and not provided for by parliament. -+-e.+.-+- eee cceesecees 


1,588,756 15 5 


SS 


| Fesruary 3. 7 
For the ordinary expences of the navy, including half pay to sea and ma- 


rine officers, for 1763 


380,661 3 11 


eo@eeeseesoveeaeeteoeveevneeoeevee 8 


For completing the works of the hospital for sick and wounded seamen, . 


building near Plymouth ..-.. seeceee een eee 
Upon account, to be applied by the commissioners, or governors, of Green- 


eeeovoevevnevnee eevee ee e20e22808086 


3,000 0 0 


wich hospital, for the support and relief of seamen, worn out and become 


decrepit in the service of their country, who shall not be provided for 


within the said hospital 


10,000 0 @ 


That provision be made, for enabling his Majesty to satisfy all the bills pay- 
able in course of the navy and victualling offices, and for transports, 


which were made out on, or before, the 31st Dec. 1762, amounting to the 


Sum oO CoeeerreeeeceseerveeeUeHeerevoeeeReSeetereeneseeeornes 


3,075,316 0 $ 


— 


——EE 
3,468,977 4 3 
aed 
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: : Fesruary 14. . 
That provisions be made for enabling his a if to satisfy all the deben- 
tures, ey out of his Majesty’s office of ordnance, which were dated 
on, or before the 31st Dec. last, and remain undischarged, amounting to 
the sum of Coe emer eccacesoccsneserersecs SCoeeseoneeeccceseeneceors 
a . Fesruary 17. 

‘Towards enabling the commissioners for putting in execution an act made 
in the last session of parliament, intitled, Ao Act for paving Westminster 
streets, dc. more effectually to perform the trusts reposed in them-.--.- 


Fesruary 24. 

To enable his Majesty to discharge the like sum, raised in pursuance of an 
act made in the last session of parliament, and charged upon the first aids 
and el oa to be granted in this session -.---- eeccee eee cecescoces 

Towards the buildings, rebuildings, and repairs, of his Majesty’s ships for 


. 


; : FEBRvARY 28. | 

For defrayiog the extraordinary expence of his Majesty’s land forces, and 
other services, incurred, from ist Nov. 1762, to 19th Feb. 1763, and not 
provided for by parliament ----...-.... cecee rerrrr rr ree oe 
Marcu 1. 

For defraying the charge of 2,120 horse, and 9,900 foot, together with the 
general and staff officers, the officers of the hospital, and officers and 
‘others belonging to the train of artillery, the troops of the landgrave of 
Hesse Cassel, in the pay of Great Britain, for 90 days, from 25th Dec. 
1762, to 24th March 1763, both days inclusive, together with the subsi- 
dies, a totreaty ---cercceees re Suis aveiase He osake eGo as 
For defraying the charge of-an additional corps of 920 horse and 6,072 foot, 
together with the general and staff officers, the officers of the hospital, 
and officers and others belonging to the train of artillery, the troops of the 
Jandgrave of Hesse Cassel, in the pay of Great Britain, for 328 days, 
from ist Jan. 1763, to 24th Nov. following, both days inclusive, pur- 
SUANt to treaty --ccccccccccccresevsrescce epeccsvcesccecres eons 
For defraying the charge of an augmentation to the troops of the landgrave 
of Hesse Cassel, in the pay of Great Britain, consisting of 656 horse, and 
2,736 foot, for $35 days, from 25th Dec. 1762, to 24th Nov. 1763, both 
days inclusive, pursuant to treaty er eccece Cee eees seceee 
‘or defraying the charge of 1,444 cavalry, and 2,330 infantry, the troops 

. of the reigning duke of Brunswick, in the pay of Great Britain, for 86 
days, from 25th Dec. 1762, to the 20th March, 1763, both days inclu- 
sive, together with the subsidies for the said time, pursuant to treaties -- 
To make good a deficiency in the sum voted last session, for the pay of an 
augmentation to the troops of the reigning duke of Brunswick, for 1762 
For the charge of the office of ordnance for land service, for 1763 ---»--+- 


Marcu 7. 


To enable his Majesty to pay off, and discharge, the exchequer bills made 


out by virtue of an act of last session, intitled, An Act for enabling his 
Majesty to raise a certain sum, &c. and charged upon the first aids, or 
supplies, to be granted in this session -..--.--+«- seheaceie Ede weiaete 
For defraying the charge of 56,360 effective men, for guards and garrisons, 
and other his Majesty’s land forees in Great Britain, Guernsey, and Jer- 
sey, including those ia Germany, Portugal, and Belleisle for 121 days ; 
from the 25th Dec. 1762, to 24th April 1763, both days inclusive, accord- 
ing to their present establishment, and for reducing their numbers. ----- 
Or maintaining his Majesty’s forces and gayrisons in the Plantations, Gi- 
braltar, Guadaloupe, Africa, Martinico, and the Havannah, and for pro- 
visisions for the garrisons in NovaScotia, Newfoundland, Gibraltar, Pro- 
vidence, Quebec, Guadaloupe, Senegal, and Goree, for 121 days, from 
25th Dec. 1762, to 24th April, 1763, both days inclusive, according to 
their present establishment, and fur reducing their numbers. ...-.--- eee 
For defraying the charge of four regiments of foot, serving in the East In- 
. ie for 365 days, from 25th Dec. 1762, to 25th Dec. 1763, both days 


usive CHTOCFCe eee eseeeaeeHAaeFeSeHPSHFSSessSeHPeeesteeesnvesoesasevetsé 
os ee er ee oe on Z 


595,428 2 § 


5,000 0 0 


1,000,000 0 oO 
100,000 0 0 


1,100,000 0 O 


Gu 


951,249 0 6 


85,158 14 8 


87,690 18 6 
45,420 16 6 


49,308 1 


4,328 8 
204,329 0 


w" on Mm 


476,235 19 


1,500,000 0 0 


485,317 2 10 


278,893 11 0 


71,381 16 8 
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For defraying the charge of two regiments of horse, serving in Germany, 
and four regiments of foot serving in North America, on the Irish est 
lishment, for 121 days, from 25th Dec. 1762, to 24th April 1763, both 


days inclusive eeovetececne @eoveeveceorsrevsneeseovvece ereeeeseevnevneneseneees 
For the pay of the general and general staff officers, in Great Britain, for 
- 1763 eevee “seca eevee cr estes eecenene eeeneenstoeessea @eeoense eecnovetee 


That a number of land forces, including 2,743 invalids, amounting to 17,536 
effective men, connissioned and noucommissioned officers included, be 
employed for 1763.° 

For detraying the charge of the said number of Jand forces in Great Butain, 
Guernsey, and Jersey, from April 25, 1763, to the 24th Dec. following, 
both days inclusive, being 244 days ere e PeTrTrrrrreri re wee 

For maintaining his Majesty’s forces and garrisons in the Plantations, in- 
cluding those in garrison at Minorca and Gibraltar, and for provisions for 
the garrisons in Nuva Scotia, Newfoundland, Gibraltar, Quebec, and Se- 

-negal, for 244 days, trom the 25th of April, 1763, to the 24th Dec. fol- 


‘lowing, both days inclusive -------.- é bieig eels Ga Caan ee ee eheteebaws 
| Marcn 10. 
For defiaying the charge of the pay and clothing of the militia, fer one 
year, beginning the 25th March 1763 ©++..+--++. ove enciosecesscesis 
Marca 15. 


or any deduction whatsoever Coevreeeeoereeeeves ee eeaseeeneseveeanee e 


parliament eevevces CHOLSCHOHC CTS RHO EHH SCHOO RAM SHH OH SC HEH EO ROS EO Ee eevee 


Upon account, for maintaining and supporting the civil establishment of 
Nova Scotia, for 1763 ovcesccccccccncccccccerecccesccsces Sue wares 

Upon account, for ree the charges of the civil establishment of 
Georgia, and other incidental expences attending the same, from the 24th 
June 1762, to the 24th June 1763 


- 


Marcn 17. 

Upon account, to enable his Majesty to give a proper compensation to the 
respective provinces in North America, for the expences incurred by them 
in the levying, clothing and pay, of the troops raised by the same, according 
as the active vigour, and strenuous efforts, of the respective provinces 
shall be thought, by his Majesty, to merit -.---..e-sseccescocscecces 

To make good the deficiency of the grants for 1762 -.-cccccccrecccees 

To be em piset in maintaining and supporting the fort at Anamaboo, and 
the other British forts and settlements upon the coast of Africa ssceeres 


¢ 


16,488 7 0 
11,291 8 6 


408,372 13 4 


281,781 3 6 


3,053,477 2 104 


SEALED 


150,000 6 0 


eer 


50,000 0 0 


49,558 1 6 


48,991 14 1! 


26,710 0 0 


40,050 0 0 


4,589 13 11 
5,674 1 10 
4,186 0 0 


ee 
999,609 12 2% 


—_———e 


188,883 6 8 
7,151 9 1 


13,000 0 @ 
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For paying of pensions to the widows of such reduced officers of the land- 
forces and marines, as died upon the establishment of half pay iu Great 
Britain, and who were married to them before the 25th Dec. 1716, for 


1763 --- 


Upon account of the reduced officers of his Majesty’s Jand forces and ma- 


rines, for 1763 *ee@seeee8s eeeetstvvaesved 


1,742 0 0 


33,351 17 


co) 


88,704 3 4 


For defraying the charge for allowances to the several officers and private 
ntlemen of the two troops of horse guards, and regiment of borse re- 
duced, and to the superannuated gentlemen of the four troops of horse 


. guards, fur 17638 @ereeese eoesevnecese eesete 


e@eseeoeseeasevsetesoeov,eseese 


2910 1 8 


To be paid as a reward to John Harrison, upon a proper discovery to be 
made by him, for the use of the public, of the principles upon which 
his instrument, for measuring time at sea, is constructed, and that the 
said sum be applied for the purpose.aforesaid, out of any money unap- 


plied to the use of the navy, in the hands of the treasurer of the navy--.. 


Marcu 19. 

To make good to his Majesty the like sum, which has been issued by his 
Majesty’s orders, in pursuance of the addresses of this House...... 

Upon account, for out-pensioners of Chelsea hospital, for 1763 .--+--.-.. 


5,000 0 0 


285,192 18 St- 


Eh 


6,410 10 Of 
51,708 18 4 


: 58,118 19 2% 


Total of the Supplies granted this session -++++++++ee0+e0+£,13,522,040 14 42 | 


The King’s Speech at the Close of the 
Session.*] April 19. The King put an 
end to the Session with the following 
Speech to both Houses : 

‘‘ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
_  T cannot put an end to this session of 


_ * “On the 8th of April, soon after the pass- 
ing of the Cyder tax, when lord Bute’s friends 
and enemies considered him so permanently 
fixed in office that the long labours of a well- 
United opposition would be requisite fur his ex- 
pulsion, he astonished the public by a sudden 
resignation. Sir Francis Dashwood followed 
his example. Mr. Grenville succeeded them 
. Doth as first lord of the treasury, and chancel- 
lor of the exchequer ; and notice was given to 
the foreign ministers, that his majesty had con- 
fided the executive powers of government to Mr. 
Grenville, lord Halifax, and lord Egremont. A 
lace in the cabinet was offered to Mr. Pitt, but 
e insisted on such extravagant terms, that the 
King could not in honour comply: he de- 
manded the removal of every person who had 
4D apy manner been engaged in making the 
peace : and even required that the terms of the 
treaty should be meliorated. The King an- 
eo he would never withdraw his protec- 
on from those whose conduct he approved, or 
reprobate measures which he had sanctioned 

with his approbation. 
th The principal cause of his resignation was 
ae rant of support in the cabinet. In a pri- 
ice ries to one of his friends, before he re- 
the r fies the helm, he more fully explained 
aaid: « Motives of his conduct: ‘ Single,” he 
sid int ac @ cabinet of my own forming ; no 
f the House of Lords to support me, ex- 


pe ements without ne my thanks 
or the signal zeal and dispatch which you 
have manifested in your proceedings, and 
which make it unnecessary for me to con- 
tinue it any longer. 

‘‘ T informed you, at your first meeting, 


cept two peers (lords Denbigh and Pomfret) ; 
both the secretaries of state silent, and the lord 
chief justice, whom I myself brought into 
office, voting for me, yet speaking against me ; 
the ground licesd upon is so hollow, that I am 
afraid, not only of falling myself, but of involv- 
ing my royal master in my rain. It is time for 
me to retire !”’ | 

‘¢ The continuance of the ex-minister’s se- 
cret influence in the closet for a considerable 
period, has heen so repeatedly and confidently 
asserted, that to doubt it would seem rashpess 3 
yet, perhaps, if we except the negotiations for 
ministerial changes soon after his resignation, 
in which he was occasionally the medium to 
eommunicate the king’s intentions, no report 
was ever less consonant to truth; for it was 
his constant and repeated complaint to his in- 
timate friends, both on his travels and at home, 
that he was neglected by his sovereign. This 
avowal, from a man so cautious as lord Bute, 
outweighs. all the vague assertions of those 
who maintained the existence of a mysterious 
agency, and proves that the loss of his in- 
fluence bad sunk deep in his mind. 

‘¢ The cabinet, which had always been con- 
sidered as extremely weak, was, on the 21st of 
August, still further enfeebled by the death of 
lord Egremont, whose great abilities and in- 
fluence gave weight to his measures. Lord 
Bute, sensible the ministry could not continue, 
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that Preliminary Articles were signed by 
my minister and those of France and Spain: 
I ordered them to be laid before you ; and 
the satisfaction which I felt at the ap- 
proaching re-establishment of peace, upon 
conditions so honourable to my crown, 


waited on Mr. Pitt, and obtaining a clear state- 
ment of his opinions with respect to men and 
measures, procured for him an interview with 
the King at Buckingham house. Mr. Pitt's 
situation was thus rendered extremely deli- 
\cate: to refuse advice and assistance, when 
solicited by the King, was impossible ; but, as 
the jealous vigilance of opposition was ever 
reatly to take alarm, a certain d of pub- 
licity was the best means of avoiding suspicion. 
He went through the Mall in his gouty chair 
at noon-day, the boot of which (as he said him- 
self) made it as well known, as if bis name 
was written upon it. His Majesty received 
him most graciously, and, during an audience 
of three hours, listened to him with great pa- 
tience and attention. Mr. Pitt descanted on 
the infirmities of the peace ; the things neces- 
sary, and hitherto neglected, te improve and 
preserve it; the state of the nation both foreign 
and domestic; and specified the great Whig 
families who had been driven from his Majes- 
ty’s service, whom it would be for his interest 
to restore. The King made no objections to 
any of these statements, except by saying, that 
his honour must be preserved ; and directed 
ee to attend him again on the twenty- 
ninth. | 

‘« Mr. Pitt well satisfied, from his Majesty’s 

apparent ‘acquiescence, that a cabinet would 
' be formed, according to his suggestions, on a 
whig basis, repaired without a moment’s delay 
to Claremont, and arranged with the duke of 
Newcastle the new administration. - He also 
undertook to apprize the duke of Devonshire, 
and the marquis of Rockingham: the duke of 
Newcastle was to inform lord Hardwicke. 
* & The next audience subverted these hopes ; 
for, when Mr. Pitt named his cvadjutors, the 
King mentioned some persons whom he wished 
to introduce into the administration, and laid 
down a plan for a general arrangement. Mr. 
Pitt, without circumlocution, told his Majesty 
that a ministry could not be carried on without 
the noble families, who had supported the revo- 
lution government, and other great persons in 
whose abilities and tried integrity the public 
confided from experience, and who had weight 
and credit with the nation. His Majesty sud- 
aM terminated the conference, by saying, 
‘¢ Well, Mr. Pitt, I see (or I fear) this will not 
do. My honour is concerned, and I must sup- 
port it.” 

“This treaty having failed, the duke of 
Bedford was appointed Jord president of the 
council, Jord Sandwich secretary of state, lord 
Egmont was placed at the head of the ad- 
miralty, and Mr. Grenville retained bis situa- 
tion of first lord of the treasury and chancel- 
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and so beneficial to my people, was high 
increased by my receiving from 

Houses of Parliament the strongest and 
most grateful expressions of their entire 
approbation. These articles have been 
established, and even rendered still more 


lor of the exchequer: this was called the duke 
of Bedford’s ministry. Their career began 
at an inauspicious moment, when the whole 
nation seemed replete with jealously, alarm, 
and discontent. Mr. Pitt alone could have . 
effectually assuaged the popular mire Li but 
the King was precluded from benefiting by his 
popularity.” Adolphus. 


“ But scarcely was the Cyder Bill passed, 
when the kingdom was astonished with the in- 
telligence of the resignation of the minister, 
who having, as he boasted, restored peace te 
the world, Prfeited no engagement, abandoned 
no friend, and formed a ministerial connection 
so powerful as no longer to need his assistance, 
was now determined, by retiring ‘‘ to the bless- 
ings of the life he loved,’’ to demonstrate that 
ministerial greatness had for him no charms. 
All his political purposes he had completely at- 
tained; and, by voluntarily divesting himself 
of his public authority, he was solicitous to 
show, that in his private capacity he dared the 
utmost malice and vengeance of his enemies. 
These motives were however of a nature by 
which men even the most virtuous, and parti- 
cularly statesmen, are so rarely actuated, that 
little credit was given by the public at large to 
professions of moderation and disinterestedness 
so inconsistent with those measures of alternate 
artifice and violence, by which the late minister 
had attained to the summit of that power and 
greatness to which he now pretended a frigid 
and philosophical indifference. It was affirmed 
with boldness by his enemies, and faintly con- 
troverted by his friends, that, although bis pride 
would not suffer him to recede from a measure 
be had once adopted, he found himself on the 

ing of the late unpopular act in a situation 
which he had neither the ability nor the forti- 
tude to sustain. Conscious that he was the ob- 
ject of the general abhorrence—that to him 
alone was imputed the dismission of the late 
popular and patriotic ministers—tbhat he was 
charged with baving betrayed the interests of 
the nation by the late shameful treaty of’ peace 
—that be had abused the confidence of his s0- 
vereign by introducing a system of favouritism 
into the administration of affairs—that bis par- 
tiality to bis countrymen the Scots was gros 
and palpable—that he had sacrificed the honour 
of the King and kingdom abroad, by abandon- 
ing to his fate our ally the king of Prussia— 
and that by the general tenor of his domestic 
policy he had given clear proef of his intention 
to establish a plan of despotism at home—con- 
scious that these charges, whetber well or ill 
tounded, were almost universally believed, and 
that he stood on that pinnacle of power from 
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‘king of Prussia have been induced to agree 


advantageous to my subjects, by the Defi- 
hitive Treaty; and my expectations have 
been fully answered, by the happy effects 
which the several allies of my crown have 
derived from this salutary measure. The 
powers at war with my good brother the 


which he might be suddenly plunged into the 
gulph of political perdition, it was 00 wonder 
in circumstances so perilous that he wished, 
while yet withio his reach, to secure a safe and 
honourable retreat; and knowing his influence 
over the mind of his sovereign to exist in undi- 
roinished force, it would be easy for him at a 
more propitious season openly to re-assume the 
direction of affairs, or, which better accorded 
with the mystery and artifice pervading bis 
whole character and conduct, whvever might 
be permitted to occupy the ostensible posts, 
secretly to guide the reins of government, and 
thus to enjoy the reality of ministerial power 
without subjecting himself to the responsibility 
constitutionally attached to it. 

‘* To the earl of Bute succeeded as first com- 
missioner of the treasury, Mr. George Gren- 
ville, brother to ear] Temple, a man accurately 
versed in the routine of business, practised in 
all the punctilios of form, and the minutise of 
office ; open and affable in his manners; not 
deficient in probity, although ambitious of dis- 
tinction. But though his abilities were of a 
class to entitle him in a subordinate station to 
respect, he was utterly destitute of those com- 
manding talents, that intuitive sagacity, gnd 
intellectual comprehension, which mark the 
man whom nature seems to have destined to 
the government uf empires. 

‘¢ On the death of lord Egremont, which took 
place nearly at this period, the seals were 
given to the earl of Sandwich ; the earl of Eg- 
mont was advanced to the head of the admi- 
ralty ; and the duke of Bedford, now returned 
from his embassy to Paris, was appointed pre- 
sident of the council in the room of the famous 
earl Granville, who had for many years past, 
and to the close of life, under all the changing 
vicissitudes of power, occupied with the bighest 
reputation that hunouorable and exalted office. 
In consequence of the retreat of the earl of 
Bute, a general coalition of parties seemed now 
to be again practicable, ani! overtures to that 

urpose were made to Mr. Pitt, and the other 

eaders in opposition: but after repeated con- 
ferences, the negociations terminated ineffec- 
tually; the King declaring, that tbe terms in- 
sisted on by Mr. Bite were incompatible with his 
dignity, aod of a nature tv which he could not 
in honour accede: and the new administration 
seemed resolved to refer to the decision of ex- 
perience, whether they were not competent, b 
their owa unassisted strength, in defiance of all 
Opposition both in and out of partiament, to es- 
tablish an efficient government.”” Belsham. 


*¢ Whilethe minister was by numbers consi- 
dered, and by many more represented, as me- 
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to such terms of accommodation’ as that 
great prince has approved; and the suc- 
cess which has attended my negociation 
has necessarily, and immediately, diffused 
the blessings of peace through every part 
of Europe. 


par the most destructive designs to be ef- 
fected by his power, to the surprise of the pub- 
lic, as soon as his financial measures were 

assed, be relinquished his employment, ‘ Hay- 
ing (he said) restored peace to the world, per- 
formed his engagements, and established a con- 
nection so strong as no longer to need his as- 
sistance, he would now depart to the domestic 
and literary retirement which he loved.’ 

‘‘ Few ministers have been more generally 
hated than lord Bute was by the English na- 
tion ; yet, if we estimate his conduct from facts, 
without being influenced by local or temporary 
prejudices, we can by no means find just 

ounds for the odium which he incurred. | It 
is true, an 1 esha reviewer can find nothing 
in his political character to. justify the praises 
of some of his supporters, but still less will be 
found to justify the obloquy of many of his sa- 
tirists. As a war minister, though his plans 
discovered little of original genius, and naturally 
proceeded from the measures of his predeces- 
sor, the general state of our resources, the con- 
quests achieved, and the disposition of our fleets 
and armies, yet they were judicious; the 
agents appointed to carry them into execution 
were selected with discernment, and the whole 
result was successful. His desire of peace, 
after so long and burthensome a war, was 
laudable, but perbaps too eagerly manifested. 
Asa pn iator, he did not procure the best 
terms, which, from our superiority, might have 
been obtained. His project of finance, in itself 
unobjectionable, derived its impolicy from the 
unpopularity of bis administration, Exposed 
from unfounded prejudices to calumny, he de- 
served and earned dislike by his haughty de- 
portment. The manners which custom might 
have sanctioned from an imperious chieftain 
to bis servile retainers in a remote corner of the 
island, did not suit the independent spirit of the 
English metropolis. The respectable medio- 
crity of his talents with the suitable attain- 
ments, and his decent moral character, deserved 
an esteem which his manners precluded. Since 
he could not, like Pitt, command by superior 
genius, he ought, like the duke of Newcastle, 
to have conciliated by affable demeanour. His 
partisans have praised the tenacity of lord Bute 
in bis purposes ; a quality which, guided by wis- 
dom in the pursuit of right objects, and com- 
bined with power to render success ultimately 
probable, is magnanimous firmness; but, with- 
out these requisites, is stubborn obstinacy, 
No charge bas been more frequently made 
against lord Bute, than that he was a promoter 
of arbitrary principles and measures. This is 
an accusation for which its supporters could 
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‘«¢ T acquainted you with my firm reso- 
lution to form my government on a plan 
of strict economy. The reductions ne- 
cessary for this purpose shall be com- 
pleted with all possible expedition: and 


find no grounds io his particular acts; they 
endeavoured, therefore, to esteblish their asser- 
tion by circuitous arguments. Lord Bute had 
been the means of diSpossessing the Whig con- 
nection of power, and had given Scotchmen 
pointments which were formerly held by the 
friends of the duke of Newcastle. To impar- 
tial investigation, however, it appears evident 
that lord Bute merely preferred himself, as a 
minister, to the duke of Newcastle: if we exa- 
mine his particular nomjnations, we shal] find 
that he neither exalted the friends of liberty nor 
despotism, but his own friends, 1t would pro- 
bably have been better for this country had 
lord Bute never been minister ; but all the evils 
that may be traced to tbat period, did not ne- 
cessarily proceed from his measures, as man 
of them flowed from circumstances over whic 
he had no controul. Candour must allow, that 
the comprehensive principle on which his Ma- 
jesty resolved to govern, was liberal and meri- 
torious, though patriotism ma ip Hed that be 
was not more fortunate in his first choice. The 
administration of lord Bute teaches an instruc- 
tive lesson, that no man can be long an effeo- 
tual minister of this country, who will not oc- 
casionally attend, not only to the well-founded 
jodgmtnt, but also to the prejudices, of Eng- 
isbmen.” Bisset. 
The Earl of Hardwicke, in a Letter which he 
wrote to his son, Lord Royston, gives the 
following Account of Mr. Pitt’s Interview 
-with Lord Bute, and of his two Confer- 
rences with the King, which took place 
in consequence of it : 7 


«© Wimpole, Sunday, Sept. 4, 1763. 


«¢ ] have heard the whole from the duke of 


Newcastle, and on Friday morning de source 
from Mir. Pitt. Itis as strange as it is long, 
for I believe it is the most extraordinary tran- 
saction that ever happened in any court in 
Europe, even in times as extraordinary as the 
present. 

“ It as to the substance, by a message 
from my lord Bute to Mr, Pitt at Hayes, 
through my lord-mayor, to give him the meet- 
ing privately at some thir dent This his 
lordship (lord B.) afterwards altered by a note 
from himself, saying, that as he loved to do 
things openly, he would come to Mr. Pitt’s 
house in Jermyn-street in broad daylight. 
They met accordingly, and lord Bute, after the 
first compliments, frackly acknowledged that 
his ministry could not go on, and that the King 
, was convinced of it, and therefore he (ou B.) 

desired that Mr. Pitt would open himself frank- 
ly and at large, and tell him his ideas of things 
and pte with the utmost freedom. After 
much excuse and hanging back, Mr. Pitt did 
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although the army maintained in these 
kingdoms will be inferior in number to 
that usually kept up in former times of 
peace ; yet I trust that the force proposed 
with the establishment of the national militia 


s0 with the utmost freedom indeed, though with 
civility. Lord Bute heard with great attention 
and pafience, entered into no defence, but at 
last said, ‘‘ If these are your opinions, why 
should you not tell them to the King himself, 
who will not be unwilling to hear you?” 
‘© How can I, my lord, presume to go to the 
King, who am not of his council, nor in his 
service, and have no pretence to ask an au- 
dience? The presumption would be too 
great.” ‘ But suppose bis Majesty should 
order you to attend him, I presume, Sir, you 
would not refuse it.” ‘* The King’s command 
— make it my duty, and J should certainly 
obey it.’’ 

ed This was on last Thursday se’pnight 
(August 25.) On the next day Mr. Pitt re- 
ceived from the King an open note unsealed, 
requiring him to attend bis Majesty on Satur. 
day noon, at the Queen’s palace in the Park. 
In obedience hereto, Mr. Pitt went oo Satar- 
day at noon-day through the Mall in his gout 
chair, the boot of which (as he said himself’ 
makes it as much known as if his name was 
writ ape it, to the Queen’s palace. He was 
imm iately carried into the closet, received 
very graciously, and his Majesty began in 
like manner as his quondam favoorite bod 
done, by ordering him to tell him his opinion 
of things and persons at large, and with the 
utmost freedom ; and [ think did in substance 
make the like confession, that he thought his 
present ministers could not go on. an- 
dience lasted three hours, and Mr. Pitt went 
through the whole, upon both heads, more fully 
than be had done to lord Bute, but with great 
complaisance and douceur to the King ; aud bis 
Majesty gave him a very gracious accueil, and 
heard with great patience and attention : and Mr. 
Pitt affirms that, in yeneral, and upon the most 
material points, he appeared by his manner, 
and many of his expressions, to be convinced. 
Mr. Pitt went through the infirmities of the 

eace, the things necessary and hitherto neg: 
ected to improve and preserve it; the preseot 
state of the nation, both foreign and domestic; 
the great Whig families and persons who had 
been driven from his Majesty’s council aod 
service, which it would be for his interest to 
restore. In doing this herepeated many names, 
upon which his Majesty tuld him there was 
pen, ink, aod paper, and he wished he would 
write them down. Mr. Pitt humbly excused 
himself, saying, that would be too much tor 
him to take upon him, and he might, upoa his 
memory, omit some material persons, which 
might be subject to imputation. The Kuy 
still said he liked to bear him, and bid bim 9° 
on, but said now and then that bis honour must 
be consulted ; to which Mr. Pitt answered 1 & 
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( whose services I have experienced, and 
cannot too much commend), will prove a 
sufficient security for the future. 
‘¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
‘¢ J have seen with the highest concern 
the great anticipations of the revenue, and 


very courtly manner. His Majesty ordered 
him to come again on Monday, which he did 
to the same place, and in the same public 
manner. 

‘¢ Here comes in a parenthesis, that on Sun- 
day Mr. Pitt went to Claremont, and acquainted 
the duke of Newcastle with the whole, fully 
persuaded from the King’s manner and behavi- 
our, that the thing would do; and that on 
Monday the outlines of the new arrangement 
would be settled. This produced the messages 
to those lords who were sent for. Mr. Pitt 
undertook to write to the duke of Devonshire 
and the marquis of Rockingham, and the duke 
of Newcastle to myself. 

‘‘ But behold the catastrophe of Monday. 
The King received him equally graciously ; 
and that audience lasted near two hours, The 
King began, that he had considered of what had 
been said, and talked still more strongly of his 
honour, His Majesty then mentioned lord 
Northumberland for the treasury, still pro- 
ceeding upon the supposition of a change. To 
this Mr. Pitt hesitated an objection—that cer- 
tainly lord Northumberland might be consi- 
dered, but that he should not have thought of 
him for the treasury. His Majesty then men- 
tioned lord Halitax for the treasury. Mr. Pitt 
said, Suppose your Majesty sbould think fit 
to give his lordship the pay-master’s place. 
The King replied, ‘‘ But Mr. Pitt, I had de- 
signed that for poor George Grenville. He is 
yout near relation, and you once loved him.” 

o this the only answer made was a low bow. 
And cow here comes the bait—* Why,” says 
his Majesty, “ should not lord Temple have 
the treasury? You could go on then ver 
well.”” ‘Sir, the person whom you shall think 
fit to honour with the chief conduct of your 
affairs, cannot possibly go on without a trea- 
sary connected with him; but that alone will 
do nothing. {[t cannot be carried on without 
the great families whu have supported the Re- 
volution government, and other great persons 
of whose abilities and integrity the public have 
had experience, aud who have weight and 
credit in the nation. I should only deceive 
_ your Majesty if 1 should leave you in an opi- 

nion that I could go on, and your Majesty 
make a solid administration, on any other foot.” 
* Well, Mr. Pit, 1 see (or I fear) thie won't 

0. My honour is concerned, and I must 
piel ee t?—Et sic finita est faubula. Vos 
valete, but I cannot with a sate conscience add 
plaudite. 1 have made my skeleton larger 
than I intended at first, and I hope you will 
understand it. Mr. Pitt professes himself 
firmly persuaded that my lord Bute was sincere 
at first, and that the King was in earnest the 
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the heavy debts unprovided for during the 


late war; which have reduced you to the 
unhappy necessity of imposing further 
burdens upon my people. Under these 
circumstances, it is my earnest wish to 
contribute by every means to their relief. 
The utmost frugality shall be observed in 


first day ; but that on the intermediate day, 
Sunday, some strong effort was made, which 
produced the alteration. ' 

‘© Mr. Pitt likewise affirms, that if he was 
examined upon oath, he could not tell upon 
what this negociation broke off, whether upon 
any particular point, or upon the gencral com- 
plexion of the whole. 

Tt will certainly be given out, that the 
reason was the unreasonable extent of Mr, 
Pitt’s plan—a general rout; and the minority, 
after having complained so much of proscrip- 
tions, have endeavoured to proscribe the majo- 
rity. asked Mr. Pitt the direct question, and 
he assured me that, although he thought him- 
self obliged to name a great many persons for 
his own exculpation, yet he did not name above 
five or six for particular places. J must tell 
you that one of these was your buinble ser- 
vant for the president’s place. This was en- 
tirely without my authority or Ae But 
the king’s answer. was, “ Why, Mr. Pitt, it is 
vacant and ready for him, aud he knows he 
may have it to- morrow if lie thioks fit.” 

*¢ T conjectured that this was said with re- 
gard to what bad passed with poor lord Egre- 
mont, which made me think it necessary to tell 
Mr. Pitt in general what had passed with that 
lord (not owning that his lordship hai offered it 
directly in the Kiug’s name), and what J had 
answered, which he, in his way, mych com- 
mended. | 

‘‘This obliges me to desire that you will 
send by the bearer my letter to 
you were to communicate to my lord Lyttle- 
ton, that | may see how I have stated it there, 
for I have no copy. 

‘¢ T shall now make you laugh, though some 
parts of what goes before make me melancholy, 
to see the King so committed, and his Majes- 
ty submitting to it, &c. But what I mean 
will make you laugh is, that the ministers are 
so stung with this admission, that they cannot 
go on (and what has passed on this occaston 
will certaiuly make them less able to go on), 
and with my lord’ Bute’s having thus carried 
them to market in side rahe that they say 
lord Bute has attempted to sacrifice them to 
his own fears and timidity; that they do not 
depend upon him, and will have nothing more 
todo with him. And I have been very cre- 
dibly informed, that both lord Halifax and 
George Grenville have declared that he is to go 
beyond the sea, and reside fora twelvemonth 
or more.. You. know a certain cardinal was 
twice exiled out of France, and governed 
France as absolutely whilst be was absent as 
when he was present.” 
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the disposition of the supplies which you 
have granted; and when the accompts of 
the money arising from the sale of such 
prizes as are vested in the crown shall be 
Closed, it is my intention to direct that the 
produce shall be applied to the public eer- 
vice. 
‘¢ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

‘¢ The extension of the commerce of 
my subjects, the improvement of the ad- 
vantages we have obtained, and the in- 
crease of the public revenue, are the pro- 
per works of peace. To these tmportant 
and necessary objects my attention shall 
be directed. I depend upon your con- 
stant care, to promote, in your several 
counties, that spirit of concord, and that 
obedience to law, which is essential to 
good order, and to the happiness of my 
faithful subjects. It is your part to dis- 
courage every attempt of a contrary ten- 
dency: it shall be mine, firmly to main- 
tain the honour of my crown, and to pro- 
tect the rights of my people.’’* 


* The Forty Fifth Number of the Norra 
Briron, published on the 93d of April, con- 
tained the following strictures upon this Speech. 


‘ Genus orationis atrox, et vehemens, coi 
‘ opponitur Jenitatis et mansuetudinis.’ 
Cicero. 


** The King’s Speech has always been con- 
sidered by the legislature, and by the public 
at large, as the speech of the minister. It 
has regularly atthe beginning of every session 
of parliament, been referred by both Houses to 
the consideration of a committee, and has been 
generally canvassed with the utmost freedom, 
when the minister of the crown has been ob- 
noxious to the nation. The ministers of this 
free country, conscious of the undoubted pri- 
vileges of so spirited a people, and with the 
terrors of parliament before their eyes, have 
ever been cautious, no less with regard to the 
matter, than to the expressions, of speeches, 
‘which they have advised the sovereign to 
make from the throne, at the opening of each 
session. They well knew that an honest House 
of Parliament, true to their trust, could not 
fail to detect the fallacious arts, or to remon- 
strate against the daring acts of violence, com- 
mitted by any minister. The speech at the 
‘close of the session has ever been considered 
vas the most secure method of promulgating the 
favourite court creed among the vulgar; be- 
cause the parliament which is the constitutional 
guardian of the liberties of the people, has in 
this case no opportunity of remonstrating, or 
of impeaching any wicked servant of the crown. 

‘* This week has given the public the most 
‘abanduned instance of ministerial effronter 
ever attempted to be imposed on mankind. 
The Minister’s Speech of last Tuesday is not 
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The Parliament was then prerogued to 
the Std of June; and was afterwards fur- 
ther prorogued to the 15th of November. 


THIRD SESSION 
OF THE 


TWELFTH PARLIAMENT 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The King’s Speech on Opening the 
Sessson.] November 15, 1763. His 


Majesty opened the Session with the fol- 
lowing by ata to both Houses: 
« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“The re-establishment of the public 
tranquillity, upon terms of honour and ad- 
vantage to my kingdoms, was the first 
great object of my reign; that salutary 
measure has received the approbation of 
my parliament, and has since been happily 
completed, and carried into execution by 


to be paralleled in the annals of this country. 
I am in doubt, whether the imposition is greater 
on the sovereign, or on the nation. Every friend 
of his couctry must lament that a prince of 
so many great and amiable qualities, whom 
Englend truly reveres, cau be brought to give 
the sanction of bis sacred name to the most 
odious measures, and to the most unjustifiable 
public deelarations, from a throne ever re- 
nowned for troth, honour, and unsullied virtue. 
[ am sure ull foreigners, especially the king 
of Prussia, will hold the minister in contempt 
and abhorrence. He has made our sovereign 
declare, ‘My expectations have been folly 
‘answered by the tappy effects whicb the 
‘ several allies of my crown have derived from 
‘ this salutary ineasure of the Definitive Treaty. 
‘The powers at war with ay ae brother, 
‘the king of Prassia, have been induced to 
‘agree to such terms of accommodation, a 
‘ that great prince has approved ; and the suc- 
‘ ceas which has attended my iation, has 
‘necessarily and immediately diffused the 
‘ blessings of peace through every part of 
‘Europe.’ The infamous fallacy of ths 
whole sentence is apparent to all mankind: 
for itis known, that the king of Prussia did 
not barely approve, but absolutely dictated, ss 
conqueror, every article of the terms of peace. 
No advantage of any kind bas accrued to thet 
magnanioious prince from our negociation, but 
he was basely deserted by the Scottish prime- 
minister of Euglaed. He was known by every 
court in Eurupeto be earn th better terms 
of friendsbip here, than at Vienna; and be 

was betrayed by us in the treaty of peace. 

What a strain of insulence, therefore, is it 1a 8 

minister to lay claim to what he is conscieas 

all his efforts tended to prevent, and meanly 
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the Definitive Treaty. It has been, and 
shall be, my endeavour to ensure the con- 
tinuance of the peace, by a faithful and 
steady adherence to the conditions upon 
which it was concluded. And I have the 
satisfaction to acquaint you, that the se- 


arrogate to himself a share in the fame and 
glory of one of the greatest princes the world 
as ever seen? The king of Prussia, however, 
has gloriously kept all his former conquests, 
and stipalated” security for all his allies, even 
for the elector of Hanover. I know in what 
light this great prince is considered in Europe, 
and in what manner be has been treated here ; 
among other reasons, perbaps, from some con- 
temptuous expressions he may have used of 
Scot: expressions which are every day 
echoed by the whole body of Englishmen 
through the southern part of this island. 

‘‘ The Preliminary Articles of Peace were 
such as have drawn the contempt of mankind 
on our wretched pegociators. All our most 
valuable conquests were agreed to be restored, 
and the East lodia company would have been 
infallibly ruined by a single article of this fal- 
lacious and baneful negociation. No hireling 
of the minister has been hardy enough to dis- 
pute this; yet the minister himself has made 
our sovercign declare, ‘ the satisfaction which 
‘he felt at the approaching re-establishment 
‘ of peace upon conditions so honourable to his 
‘crown, and so beneficial to his people.’ As 
to the entire approbation of parliameat, which 
18 €0 vainly boasted of, the world knows how 
that was obtained. The large debt on the 
Civil List, already above half a year in arrear, 
shews pretty clearly the transactions of the 
winter. It is, however, remarkable, that tbe 
Minister’s Speech dwells on the entire appro- 
bation given by parliament to the Preliminary 
Articles, which ] will venture to say, he must 
by this time be ashamed of: for he has been 
brought to cqntess the total want of that know- 
ledge, accuracy and precision, by which such 
Immense advantages both of trade and terri- 
tory, were sacrificed to our inveterate enemies. 
These gross blunders are, indeed, in some mea- 
sure set right by the Defiuvitive Treaty; yet, 
the most important articles, relative to cessions, 
commerce, and the fishery, remain as they 
Were, with respect to the French. The proud 
and teeble Spaniard too does not renounce, but 
only desists from all pretensions, which he 
may have formed, to the right of fishing— 
where? ouly abvut the island of Newfoundland 
—till a favourable opportunity arises of insist- 
log on it, there, as well as elsewhere. 

- The Minister cannot forbear, even in the 
King’sSpeech, insulting us with a dull repetition 
of the word + ceconomy.’ | did not expect so soon 
to have seen that word again, after it had been so 
ately exploded, aud more than once, by a most 
namerous audience, hissed off the stage of our 
English theatres. It is held in derision by the 
-voice of the people, and every tongue loudly 
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veral powers of Europe, wha were engaged 
against us in the late war, have given me 
the strongest assurances of the same good 
disposition. Our principal care ought 
now to be stployed. to improve the valu- 
able acquisitions which we have made, and 


proclaims the universal contempt, in which 
these empty professions are held by this na- 
tion. Let the public be informed of a single 
instance of ceconomy, except indeed in the 
houshold? Is a regiment, which was com- 
pleted as to its complement of officers on the 
Tuesday, and broke on the Thursday, a proof 
of wconomy? Is the pay of the Scottish 
Master Elliot to be voted by an English parlia- 
ment, under the head of ceconomy? Is this, 
among a thousand others, one of the convincing 
proofs of a ‘ firm resolution to form govern- 
‘ ment on a plan of strict economy ?’ Is it net 
notorious, that in the reduction of the army, 
not the least attention has been paid to it. Many 
unnecessary expences have been incurred, enly 
to encrease the power of the crown, that is, to 
create more lucrative jobs for the creatures of 
the minister? The staff, indeed, is broke, but 
the discerning part of mankind immediately 
comprebended the mean subterfuge, and re- 
sented the indignity put upon so brave an 
officer, as marshal Ligonier. That step was 
taken to give the whole power of the army to 
the crown, that is, to the minister. Lord Li- 
gonier is now no lonyer at the head of the 
army ; but lord Bute in effect is: I mean that 
every preferment given by the crown will be 
found still to be obtained by his enormous in- 
fluence, and to be bestowed only on the creatures 
of the Scottish faction. The nation is still in 
the same deplorable state, while he governs, and 
can make the. tuols of his power pursue the 
same odious measures. Snch a retreat, as he 
intends, can only mean tbat personal indemni- 
ty, which, I hope, guilt will never find from an 
injured nation. The negotiations of the late 
inglorious peace, and the excise, will haunt 
him, wherever be goes, aud the terrors of the 
just resentment, which be must be to meet 
from a brave and insulted people, and which 
must finally crusb bim, will be for ever before 
bis eyes. 

$a ‘A vain will such a minister, or the foul 

dregs of his power, the touls uf corraption and 

despotism, preach up io the speech that ‘ spirit 
‘ of concord, and that obedience to the laws, 

‘ which is essential to good order.’ They have 

sent the spirit of discord through the land, and 

I will prophesy, that it will never be extin- 

guished, but by the extinction of their power. 

Is the spirit of concord to go hand in band 

with the Peace and Excise through this aa- 

tion? Is it to be expected between an insolent 

exciseman, and a peer, gentleman, freeholder, 

er farmer, whose private houses are pow made 

liable to be entered and searched at pleasure ? 

Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, and in general 
all the cyder counties, are not surely the sove- 
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to cultivate the arts of peace in such a 
manner as may most effectually contribute 
to extend the commerce, and to augment 
the happiness, of my kingdoms. 

‘‘ For these great purposes, I have 
called you together. It will ever be my 


‘ral counties, which are alluded to in the speech. 
The spirit of concord has not gene forth among 
them ; but the snirit of liberty has, and a noble 
opposition has been given to the wicked instru- 
‘ments of oppression. A nation as sensible as 
the English, will see that a spirit of concord, 
when they are oppressed, means a tame sub- 
‘mission to injury, and that spirit of liberty 
‘ought then to arise, and I am sure ever will, in 
ipeorin to the weight of the grievance they 
eel. Every legal attempt of a contrary ten- 
‘dency to the spirit of concord will be deemed a 
justifiable resistance, warranted by the spirit of 
the English constitution. 
‘* A despotic minister will always endeavour 
to dazzle bis prince with bigh-flown ideas of 
the prerogative and honour of the crown, which 
the minister will make a parade of firmly 
maintaining. I wish as much as any man in 
the kingdom to see the honour of the crown 
“maintained in a manner traly becoming royal- 
‘ty. I lament ‘to see it sunk even to prostitu- 
tion. Whata shame was it to see the security 
of this country, in point of military force, 
complimented away, contrary to the opinion of 
royalty itself, and sacrificed to the prejudices 
and to the ignorance of a set of people, the 
most unfit from every consideration to be con- 
‘sulted on a matter relative to the security of 
‘the House of Hanover? I wish to see the 
honour of the crown religiously asserted with 
regard to our allies, and the dignity of it scra- 
pulously maintained with regard to foreign 
ee Is it possible such an indignity can 
ave happened, such a sacrifice of the ho- 
nour of the crown of England, as that a 
minister should already have kissed his ma- 
Jesty’s hand on being appointed to the most in- 
solent and ungrateful court in the world, with.. 
out a previous assurance of that reciprocal 
nomination which the meanest court in Europe 
would insist upon, before she proceeded to an 
act otherwise so derogatory to her honour ; 
But Electoral! Policy has ever been obsequious 
to the sourt of Vienna, and forgets the insolence 
with which count Colloredo left England. 
Upon a principle of dignity and ceconomy, lord 
Stormont, a Scottish peer of the joyal house of 
Murray, kissed his Majesty’s band, 1 think, on 
Wednesday in the Easter week ; but this igno- 
minious act has not yet disgraced the nation in 
the London Gazette. The ministry are not 
ashamed of doing the thiug in private; they 
are only afraid of the publieation. Was it a 
tender regard for the honour of the late King, 
or of his present Majesty, that invited to court 
lord George Sackville, in these first days of 
peace, to share in the general satisfaction, 
which all good courtiers received in the indig- 
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earnest wish and endeavour, to demon- 
strate to my people, by my actions, the 
love which 4 he them ; and I doubt not 
of receiving from them the grateful and 

just returns of duty and affection. 
‘¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
‘‘ I will order the proper Estimates for 


nity offered to lord Ligonier, and on the ad- 
vancement of —————. Was this to sbew 
princely gratitude to the eminent services 
of the accomplished general of the, House 
of Branswick, who has had so great a share 
in rescuing Europe frem the yoke of France; 
and whose nephew we hope soon to see made 
bappy in the possession of the most amiable 
princess in the world? Or, is it meant to 
assert the honour of the crown only against the 
united wishes of a loyal and affectionate peo- 
ple, founded in a happy experience of the 
talents, ability, integrity, and virtue of those, 
who have had the glory of redeeming their coun- 
try from bendage and ruin, io order to support, 
by every art of corruption and intimidation, a 
weak, disjointed, incapable set of I will 
call them any thing but ministers—by whom 
the Favourite still meditates to rule this king- 
dom with a rod of iron. 

‘‘ The Stuart line has ever been intoxicated 
with the slavish doctrines of the absolute, inde- 
pendent, unlimited power of the crown. Some 
of that line were so weakly advised, as to en- 
deavour to reduce them into practice : but the 
English nation was tvo spirited to suffer the 
least encroachment on the ancient liberties of 
this kingdom. The king of England is only 
the first magisirate of this country ; but is in- 
vested by law with the whole executive power. 
He is, however, responsible to his people for 
the due execution of the royal functions, in the 
choice of ministers, &c. equally with the 
meanest of his subjects in his particular duty. 
The personal character of our present amiable 
sovereign makes us easy and happy that so 
great a power is lodged in such hands; but the 
Favourite has given too just cause for him to 
escape the general odium. The prerogative 
ef the crown is to exert the constitutional 
powers entrusted to {i in a way, not of blind fa- 
vour and partiality, but of wisdom and judg- 
ment. This is the spirit of our constitution. 
The people too have their prerogative, and, I 
hope, the fine words of Dryden will be en- 
graven on our hearts, 

‘ Freedom is the English sulject’s Prere- 
gative,’ 99 


‘‘The Jate minister endured, with great 
equanimity and forbearance, tbe abuse to which 
he was subjected, and did not use the lash of 

ower against a man, who had openly avowed 
is resolution, ‘to try how far it was practt 
cable to carry the licentiousness of writing, 
under pretext of exercising the liberty of the 
press.” This individual was Joho Wilkes, 
member of parliament for Aylesbury, the 
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‘the service of the year to be laid before. 


you. The heavy debts contracted in the 
course of the late war, for many of which 
no provision is yet made, call for your ut- 
most attention, and the strictest frugality. 
I must, however, earnestly recommend to 


avowed author of the North Briton, a periodical 
paper, in which every public measure was ar- 
raigned and ridiculed with coarse invective and 
‘scurrilous ribaldry. This licence was carried 
to such aa ara = the serie hart on the 
King’s S at the pro tion o iament, 

ubfished in the 45th unnbey of ‘the North 

riton, that it was judged expedient to issue a 
‘warrant from the secretary of state’s office, re- 
‘quiring four messengers in ordinary to make 

strict search for the authors, prioters and pub- 
lishers pf the above seditious and treasonable 
production, to apprehend and seize them, to- 
gether with their papers, and bring them before 
the secretary of state. Under this authority, 
one Leach, a printer, to whom the messen- 
gers had been erroneously directed, was appre- 
hended, but discharged. Kearsley, the avowed 
‘publisher, was next taken into custody, and vo- 
‘Juntarily acknowledged before lord Halifax, 
‘the secretary of state, that oue Balfe was the 
printer, and Mr. Wilkes the author of the 
paper. Balfe confirmed the same facts; and, 
the crown-lawyers being of opinion that the 
publication of a libel was a breach of the peace, 
. and therefore not a case of privilege, the mes- 
sengers were directed, vy. virtue of the same 
- warrant, to bring Mr. Wilkes before the se- 
cretary of state. The officers were instructed 
to execute their warrant the same night; but 
Mr. Wilkes objecting to the general terms in 
which it was worded, and threatening the mes- 
sengers with bis vengeance, if they offered 
violence to his person at that unseasonable 
time, they desisted till the next morning ; 
when he was arrested, and, having in vain de- 
manded a copy of the writ, carried before lord 
Halifax. 

“When Mr. Wilkes was first apprehended, 
- he received a visit from lord Temple, who by 
his request, applied tu the court of Common 
Pleas for a writ of Habeas Corpus. The mo- 
tion was granted ; bat before the writ could be 
prepared, Mr. Wilkes, having refused to an- 
swer questions, was committed to the Tower, 
detained in close custody, and admittance re- 
fused to his friends, and even his counsel and 
solicitor. 

‘‘ These were the circumstances ‘which 
brought under public discussion, one of the 
most important points, relative to the liberty of 
the subject, agitated since the Revolution; 
namely, the legality of General Warrants. 
The importance of the object communicated it- 
self to the parties concerned in the transaction, 
and mede some parts of their conduct, which 
would otherwise have escaped observation, 
worthy of particular attention. The ministry 
eould not justly incur blame for exerting the 
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you the support of my fleet, to which our 
past successes have been so much owing, 
and upon which the future welfare and 
importance of Great Britain do most es- 
sentially depend. To ease my people of 
some part of these burdens, I have di- 


power with which they were invested, in pu- 
nishing a libel so audacious as the 45th number 
of the North Briton: it became a very distinct 
matter from personal forbearance, to tolerate 
the circulation of a writing, in which the King 
was accused of having uttered a fie from the 
throne. Of such acrime it is no extenuation - 
to distinguish (as Mr. Wilkes afterwards did, 
and in fact did in the very publication) between 
the king and his minister: the treasonable 
suggestion is not mitigated by supposing the 
king the mere engine through which the © 
minister deludes the people. It is a point 
of propriety and delicacy, in the course of par- 
liamentary debate, when an address to the 
throne is under discussion, to shew respect to 
the king, by considering his Speech as the 
production of the minister, in order to take 
away all appearance of offence from the free . 
manner in which it is canvassed ; but when in 
order to stigmatize the minister, the sovereign 
is involved as an accomplice in a charge so 
meanly criminal as that of uttering a direct 
falsehuod, sach a discrimination is rather in 
the nature of guilty subterfuge, than of re- 
spectful distinctiun. | 

‘* With respect to the warrant; common 
sense, the constitution, and the subsequent de- 
cision of the courts, concur in pronouncing it 
il ; but the ministry who used it were net 
liable to censure. It lay before them ae a cus- 
tomary process, which had been resorted to, 
even recently, by the most popular ministers : 
nor was their attention directed to the warrant 
itself, but to its effect: the opinion of crown- 
lawyers was not taken on the extended ques- 
tion, whether a general warrant was legal ; 
but whether Wilkes’s offence was such as jus- 
tifled the use of it, and whether bis privilege 
protected him against its operation. 

‘‘ The first Habeas Corpus was directed to 
the messengers, but, not being issued til] Mr. 
Wilkes was out of their custody, was rendered 
ineffectual, and a new one ordered, directed to 
the constable of the Tower. In obedience to 
this writ, Mr. Wilkes was brought before the 
Court : he made a flippant s , in which he 
exposed his grievances, and accused the mi- 
nistry of having recourse to this mode of per- 
secutien, because they had failed in their at- 
tempt to corrupt him. The Court took time to 
consider of the arguments adduced, and at 
length the chief justice delivered their joint 
opinion, that the warrant was not illegal, but 
that Wilkes was entitled to a discharge, by virtue 
of his privilege ; a benefit which he owed in- 
tirely to the gratuitous admission of the counsel 
for the crown, that he was a member of parlia- 
ment, A prosecution was immediately insti- 
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rected, as I promised at the end of the last 
session of parliament, that the money 
arising from the sale of the prizes veated 
‘in the crown should be applied to the pub- 
lic service. It is my intention, to reserve 
for the same use whatever sums shall be 


tuted against him by the attorney general for 
publishing the North Briton. 

‘¢ Lord Temple in these proceedings stood 
forward the avowed supporter and patron of 
Mr. Wilkes, and more than shared the popu- 
larity resulting from the contest. The Kiog 
- haviog deprived Mr. Wilkes of bis commission 
as colonel in the Buckinghamshire mihtia ; it 
was the office of lord Temple, as lord lieute- 
nant, to announce that resolution: which he 
did in the most gentle terms, accompanied with 
assurances of regret, aud complimentary testi- 
monials. This bebaviour on the part of lord 
Temple was so offensive, that he was struck off 
the list of privy counsellors, and dismissed from 
the lord lieutenancy of Buckinghamshire, 
which was given to sir Francis Dashwood, who 
had recently attained the title of lord le De- 


spenser. 

‘‘ But although, from aa opinion that Mr. 
Wilkes was improperly treated, lord Temple 
supported him with a warmth resulting from 
conviction, asd with vigour sufficient to protect 
him from suffering under any wanton effort of 
malevolence, or even under a misconstruction 
of the law, he did not approve the violence and 
mealignity which characterised bis paper, or the 
natioual reflections with which it abounded. 
He advised Mr. Wilkes to remain in a state of 
dignified resignation, aad await the decision of 

rliament, and the award of the courts of law. 

his line of conduct would have suited lerd 
Temple in similar circumstances; but the only 
aim of Mr. Wilkes was to court persecution, 
for the sake of acquiring popularity. He no 
sooner obtained his discharge, than he wrote a 
seurrilous letter to the secretaries of state, as- 
serting that his house had been robbed, and the 
stolen gootls were in their possession. To ren- 
der this insult the more insupportable, be print- 
ed the letter, and distributed several thousand 
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ph pe by the sale of any of the lands 
elonging to me in the islands of the West 

Indies, which were ceded to us by the late 

treaty. 

a The improvement of the public re- 

venue, by such regulations as shall be 


and abuse. These the ministry seemed totally 
and wisely to disregard, till on the a nce 
of the 45th number of a periodical publication 
styled ‘‘ The North Briton,” containing a per- 
sonal apd very indecent attack upon the King, 
chargiog bim with affirming a direct falsebood 
io his speech from the throne, it was in an eril 
hour judged expedient, for the vindication of bis 
Majesty’s benour, to exert every effort of go- 
_vernament ty rescue the sovereign from an iw- 
putation, the impression made by which, bal 
it been regarded with the dignity of silent con- 
tempt, would probably have lasted only till the 
46th number bad promulgated some new abuse, 
as impudent, as malignant, and as futile as the 
former. The well koown and almost avowed 
author of the publication in question was Mr. 
Wilkes, member of parliament for the borough 
of Aylesbury, a man of ruined fortune and pro- 
fligate morals, who had made repeated applica- 
tions to the ministry for sume post that might 
repair his shattered circumstances ; but failing 
of success, probably through his total want of 
character, he resolved in revenge, and it is said, 
that he scrupled not openly to declare bis reso- 
lution, to try how far it was practicable to carry 
the licentiousness of writing under the pretext 
of exercising the liberty of the press. A wacrant 
was issued under the hand and seal of lord Ha- 
lifax, directed to certain of his Majesty’s mes- 
sengers in the usual official form, commaniioz 
them toe apprebend tbe autbors, printers, aud 
publishers, of that seditious and treasopable 


paper. | 

‘© Qn the 29:h of April, 1763, late at night, 
the messengers entered the house of Mr. 
Wilkes, and uced their warrant, with 
.which, on account of the general terms io 
which it was drawn, he absolately refused com- 
pay but on their return the next morning, 

e was compelled to accompany them t ile 


copies. The secretaries of state, instead of | office of the secretary of state, whence be was 


treating this desperate effort with merited con- 
tempt, returned an answer which gave Mr. 
Wilkes an opportunity of appealing to their 
sense of propriety, for an observance of those 
laws of decorum which he had so utterly neg- 
lected. The statement of proceedings against 
Mr. Wilkes, and the reflections on them, form 
the subject of some hundreds of pamphlets, and 
occupy a considerable portion of all the periodi- 
cal works of the dey, frum which this narrative 
has been extracted.” Advuiphus. 


** Ta consequence of the ill suocess of the re- 
Cent attempt at reconciliation, the rage of party 
seemed more inflamed than ever, and the press 
teemed with political pamphlets on each side, 
couched in terms of the extremest virulence 


committed close prisoner to the Tower, bis 
papers beiug previvusly seized and sealed, aod 
all access to his person strictly probibited. Ap- 

lication being made to the court of Comms 
Pleas for an Habeas Corpus, a writ was accord- 
ingly issued, directed tu the constable of the 
Tower, in consequence of which, Stir. Wiikes 
was brought up the next day to Westminster 
hall; and the case being new and important, 
he was, after the pleadings were tinisbed, re- 
manded till Friday, May 6, that the judges 
might have leisure to furm their opinion. On 
that day being again brought before thes, lord 
chief justice Pratt, afterwards created lord Caa- 
den, a firm and invariable friend to consid 
tional liberty, proceeded te give the opinive of 
the Court. He declared, as to the leading pow! 
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judged most expedient for that purpose, 
deserves your serious consideration: this 
will be the surest means of ve the 
national debt, and of relieving my subjects 
from those burdens which the expences of 
the late war have brought upon them ; 
and will, at the same time, establish the 
public credit upon the most solid foun- 
dation. 
‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

«< Asthe interests and prosperity of a eee 
ple are the sole objects of my care; I have 
only to desire, that you will pursue such 
measures as are conducive to those ends 
with dispatch and unanimity. Domestic 
union will be essentially necessary, to re- 
medy those evils which are the conse- 
quence of war; to enable us to reap the 
most permanent advantages from the con- 
clusion of the peace ; and to discourage 
that Hicentious spirit, which is repugnant 
to the true principles of liberty, and of this 
happy constitution. In this opinion I trust 
that my subjects will be confirmed by your 
example; and that they will be taught, 
by thecal proceedings, to unite their utmost 
endeavours to support such measures as 
may equally tend to the honour and dig- 
nity of my crown, and to their own secu- 
rity and happiness.” 


The Lords? Address of Thanks.| Lord 
Harwich moved the following Address of 
Thanks to his Majesty, which was agreed 
to: ' 


involved in this complex question, the commit- 
ment of Mr. Wilkes to be not in itself illegal, 
being justified by numerous precedents; and 
though in strict contemplation of law the war- 
rant of the secretary of state was not of supe- 
rior force to that of a justice of peace, where a 
combination of circumstances gave a strong 
suspicion of facts incompatible with the public 
satety, he was supported in the commitment 
even without receiving any particalar informa- 
tion for the foundation of the charge. As to 
the secont objection, the Court was of opinion, 
that there was no necessity fur the specification 
of those particular passayes in the 45th number 
of “ The North Britou,” which had been deem- 
ed a libel. The paper did not at that time 
come under the cognizance of the Court, nor 
‘could it without the assistance of a jury. As 
to the third head, the Chief Justice admitted, 
that the privilege of parliament was violated in 
the person of Mr, Wilkes ;—for the privilege of 
perliament could be forfeited only by treason, 
felony, or breach of the peace; but Mr. Wilkes 
Stood accused ouly of writing a libel, which did 
Hot come within that description. At most, it 
had but a tendency to disturb the peace, and 
this was not sufficient to destroy the privilege 
of'a member of parliament.” Belsham, 


The Lords’ Address of Thanks. 


| 


A. BD. 1768. [1842 
‘«¢ Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“‘ We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and tem- 
poral in parliament assembled, beg leave 
to return your Majesty our unfeigned 
thanks, for your most gracious Speech 
from the throne. 

‘¢ Permit us, Sir, to take the earliest 
opportunity of cangratulating your Ma- 
jesty on the happy addition to your royal 
family, by the auspicious birth of a second 
prince; and of expreasing our most sincere 
wishes, that the same divine blessing may 
be continued to ror Majesty’s illustrious 
House, on which the preservation of our 
holy religion, and our rights and liberties, 
do, under God, so essentially depend. 

“* We ‘beg leave also to declare our ut- 
most gratitude to your Majesty for the 
re-establishment of the public tranquillity, 
upon terms of honour to your crown, and 
advantage to your people. We have the 
firmest reliance on your Majesty’s most 
gracious assurances of your endeavours to 
secure the continuance of a peace, so né- 
cessary to the relief of your subjects, whe 
have long laboured under the burthen of a 
most expensive, though successful, war in 
every part of the globe: and we receive 
with great satisfaction the communi- 
cation, which your Majesty has been 
pleased to make to us, of the good dispo- 
sition of the several powers engaged in the 
late war, whose concurrence in your Ma- 
jesty’s salutary intentions will, we trust, 


| long ensure the tranquillity of Europe. 


‘‘ The proceedings relative to Mr. Wilkes 
during the year 1763, occupied the priaci 
attention of the whole nation. The popular 
party represented him as the champion of li- 
berty, and the object of persecution on account 
of his patriotism. Anti-ministerial writers di- 
rected their efforts almost exclusively to the 
praises of Wilkes, and the abuse of bis pruse- 
cutors. Every publication of which he was 
the subject, was read with astonishing avidity. 
Not the populace merely, but men opt real ta 
lents and virtue, though they detested his pro- 
fligacy, considering the freedom of Englishmen 
as violated in his person, associated the idea of 
‘© Wilkes and Liberty.” Wilkes was not slow in 
availing bithself of the popular opinion in his 
favour. He setup a printing press, and pub- 
lished the proceedings against him at one guinea 
a copy; by the extraordinary sale of which, 
he procured a degree of affluence to which he 
had been long unaccustomed, and a degree of 
importance which he could never otherwise 
have established. Finally, he expressed his 
resolution of making the proceedings against 
him a subject of formal complaint in parlia- 
ment.” Bisset. 
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‘‘ We are deeply sensible of your Ma- 
jesty’s paternal care and attention for the 
improvement of your conquests, and the 
extension of the commerce of your sub- 
jects, in which the public welfare is so 
materially concerned ; and we will not fail, 
on our part, to exert our warmest en- 
- deavours in forwarding your Majesty’s 
great and gracious p : forwe have 
nothing more sincerely at heart, than that, 
your paige having by your conduct im- 
pressed on the minds of your faithful sub- 
jects a full conviction of your true affec- 
tion, may receive from them the most 
ample returns of duty and attachment 
which a loyal and grateful people can 
make. 

<‘ Convinced, as we are, that domestic 
union is essentially necessary for securing 
the advantages derived to us from the late 
happy and honourable peace; we cannot 
sufficiently express our abhorrence of that 
seditious spirit which has of late mani- 
fested itself, in defiance of the laws, to the 
subversion of good order, and to the dis- 
grace of liberty, whose sacred name it has 
so insolently assumed. And we beg leave 
to assure your Majesty, that, by our zeal 
and application in bringing all offenders of 
that sort to justice, as well as by our pro- 
ceedings in general, we will endeavour to 
give such an example as may induce your 
Majesty’s subjects to unite in discouraging 
a licentiousness which is so repugnant to 
the true principles of this happy constitu- 
tion, and in promoting such measures as 
may equally conduce to the honour and 
dignity of your Majesty’s crown, and to 
their own happiness and security.” 


The King’s Answer.] His Majesty re- 
turned this Answer: | 

‘© My Lords, 

These hearty assurances of your 
loyalty and affection are truly acceptable 
to me; and I receive with particular sa- 
tisfaction your congratulations upon the 
birth of my second son. 

‘‘ Your concurrence with me in pursu- 
ing the essential objects of our national 
attention, under the present happy paci- 
fication, will be of great importance to- 
wards the success of my endeavours for 
securing the prosperity of my people. 

“IT do both highly approve the zeal 
which you profess, and firmly rely upon 
the exertion of it against that licentious 
and factious spirit which is the most dan- 
gerous enemy to our excellent and invalu- 
able constitution.” 


4 


The Commons’ Address of Thanks. 


(1944 


The Commons’? Address of Thanks.) 

The following Address, moved by the 
uis of Caernarvon and seconded by 
lord Frederick Campbell, was agreed to 
REM. CON. 
“* Most Gracious Sovereign, . 

‘We, your Majesty’s most dutiful gnd 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great Bri- 
tain, in parliament assembled, beg leave to 
return your Majesty the most humble and 
hearty thanks of this House, for your 
most gracious Speech from the throne. 

«< Permit us, at the same time, to offer 
our warmest congratulations to your Ma- 
jesty on the auspicious birth of another 
prince, and on the happy recovery of your 
royal consort, now fyrther endeared to 
this country by the increase of those 
pledges of our liberty and future happi- 
n 


ess. 

‘‘ We beg leave to congratulate your 
Majesty on the completion of that great 
and salutary measure, the re-establishment 
of the public tranquillity, upon terms so 
hosoarable to your crown, and so advan- 
tageous to your people. 

se Allow us, Sir, aaa your Majesty, 
that we feel the highest satisfaction in the 
declaration which you are graciously pleas- 
ed to make of your ution, faithfully 
and steadily to adhere tu the conditions 
of the which your Majesty has 
concluded; and that we cannot but 
consider the strong assurances of the 
same good disposition given by the several 
powers of Europe who were lately en- 
gaged against us, as the natural conse- 

uence of your Majesty’s wisdom and 

rmness, and as a further presage that the 
blessings of peace will be uninterrupted 
and permanent. 

«¢ We are truly sensible of that paternal 
love to your people, of which your Ma- 
jesty is pl to assure us in so affecting 
@ manner; and we will assiduously apply 


| ourselves to the accomplishment of thove 


eat purposes, for which your Majesty 
as called us together, the improvement 
of our valuable acquisitions, the extension 
of our commerce, and the cultivating of 
every art of peace, which may either tend 
to alleviate the heavy burthens occasioned 
by the war, or may otherwise contribute 
to the general welfare of these kingdoms. 
“© We beg leave to assure your Majesty, 
that your faithful Commons will cheer: 
fully grant to your Majesty such supp 
as shall be found necessary fur the service 
of the year: that they will be careful (0 
maintain the navy of Great Britain up 
Z 


¢ 
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the most respectable footing; and that 
they look upon your Majesty’s earnest re- 
commendation of this important object, as 
a testimony of your royal attention to the 
true and essential interests of this country. 

“We acknowledge, with the deepest 
sense .of gratitude, your Majesty’s gracious 
and tender concern. for the relief of your 
ad ane by directing that the money arising 

om the sale of prizes vested in the crown 
should be applied to the public service ; 
and for that additional mark of your royal 
beneficence, in signifying your intention 
to reserve for the same use, whatever sums 
shall be produced by the sale. of any of 
the lands belonging to the crown in the 
islands of the West Indies, ceded by the 
Jate treaty. 

** Your Majesty may be assured that we 
will bestow the strictest attention upon 
that interesting subject, which your Ma- 
jesty has pointed out to our serious con- 
sideration: and will diligently weigh every 
regulation which may be proposed for the 
improvement of the public revenue, as the 
most effectual method to reduce the na- 
tional debt, to relieve your Majesty’s sub- 
jects from the burthens of the late ~war, 
and to confirm and strengthen the public 
credit. 

‘¢ We are thoroughly convinced, by the 
whole tenor of your Majesty’s mest auspi- 
cious reign, that the common good and 
‘prosperity of your people are the sole ob- 
jects of your care; and that we should 
therefore be wanting to ourselves, and neg- 
lectful of our own happiness; if we did not 
pursue, with unanimity and dispatch, such 
measures as may best contribute to these 
great ends, and may most effectually dis- 
courage that spirit of disorder and licenti- 
ousness, which is no less dangerous to li- 
berty than destructive of government. 

Animated with these sentiments, we 
will endeavour, by our own conduct, to 
set an example to others of duty to our 
Sovereign, and of love to our country; 
being firmly persuaded, that, under a 
prince adorned with those virtues which 
distinguish your Majesty, your real inte- 
rests and those of your people are inse- 
parable.” 2 a 


The King’s Answer.] His Majesty re- 
turned this Answer: 

*‘ Gentlemen, _ 

“I return you my hearty thanks for 
this very dutiful and affectionate Address, 
and for your congratulations on the happy 
event of the birth of my second son. 

[VOL. XV. ] : 


Wilkes for 
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«© The satisfaction which you express at 
the re-establishment of the public tran- 
quillity, is highly acceptable to me; and 
your resolution to pursue such measures, 
as are most conducive to the honour and 
happiness of my kingdoms, will always 
meet with my warmest approbation and 
concurrence.” | 


Proceedings in the Lords against Mr. 
ublishing the Essay on 


Woman.*}] On the first day of the Ses- 


* Extract of a Letrer from Dr. Birch to 
Lord Royston. ~ 


“ The session of parliament commenced on 
the 15th instant in the House of Lords with a 
complaint made by Lord Sandwich against 
Mr. Wilkes for a breach of privilege in being 
the author of a poem full of obscenity and 
blasphemy, jntituled ‘ An Essay on Woman,’ 
with Notes bearing the name of Dr. Warburton. 

‘¢ His letters, which discovered the piece was 
his, had been seized at Kearsley’s the hook- 
seller, when the latter was taken up for pub- 
lishing No. 45 of the North Briton. 

‘* Lord Temple and lord Sandys objected to 
the reading letters, till the Seoretary of State’s 
warrant by which Kearsley had been arrested, 
had been produced and shewn to be a legal act. 
But this objection being overruled, the Lerds 
voted the Essay a most scandalous, obscene, 
and impious libel, and adjourned the further 
consideration of the subject as far as concerned 
the author till the Thursday following.” 


‘‘ In the House of Lords complaint was 
mae of the Essay on Wontan, which was pro- 
duced ; that is, as much as tbe evidence, Curry, 
had stolen. Its obscenity and profanity were 
particularly execrated by the earl of Sandwich, 
and the bishop of Gloucester complained of a 
breach of privilege, his name being inserted 
in one of the notes. When Mr. Wilkes heard 
of the motion against him in the House of 
Lords, be was thunderstruck ; he had not the 
least suspicion that the Essay on Woman, in 
which he thought he had been so cautious, was 
to furnish a new accusation against him.” 
History of the Minority, p. 233. a 

s¢ [t has afforded some ground of surprize, 
and furnished topics of ridicule and censure, 
that the earl of Sandwich should stand forward 
as Mr. Wilkes’s principal accuser on this occa- 
sion, because lord Sandwich’s conduct was not 
considered sufficiently moral to render him a fit 
champion in such a cause.” Adolphus. 


«The man who first declared bis abhorrence 
of this offence against decency and piety, was 
the earl of Sandwich. His lordship had re- 
cently been extremely intimate with Mr. 
Wilkes, and bad at the very time thoroughly 
established @ character, ef which holiness and 

[+R] 
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sion, before their lordships took into con- { 


sideration the Speech from the throne, the 
Earl of Sandwich rose, and made a com- 
plaint to this House, of a printed Paper, 
sntituled, “* An Essay on Woman,” with 
Notes, to which the name of the right re- 
verend Dr. Warburton lord bishop of 
Gloucester, a member of this House, is 
affixed, in breach of the privilege of this 
House ; and of another printed Paper, in- 
tituled, ‘‘ The Veni Creator paraphrased.”’ 
And some passages in the said printed 
papers being read; It is resolved, ‘“‘ That 
a printed Paper, intituled, ¢« An Essay on 
Woman,’ with the Notes; and another 
printed Paper intituled, ¢ The Veni Cre- 
ator paraphrased,’ highly reflecting upon 
a member of this House, is a manifest 
breach of the privilege thereof’; and is a 
most scandalous, obscene, and impious 
libel; a gross profanation of many parts of 
the Holy Scriptures; and a most wicked 
and blasphemous attempt to ridicule and 
vilify the person of our blessed Saviour.” 


Virtue were not constituents; but he was ex- 
tremely active in procuring evidence to fix this 


publication upon Mr. Wilkes, in order to bring. 


to cundign punishment tbe violator of morality 
and religion. His own habits of intercourse, 
and sources of information, peculiarly fitting 
his lordship for bringing such flagitiousness to 
light, he procured a copy of the work, and 
complained of it in the House of Peers, as a 
eo Ha outrage against the most sacred daties 
both to God and man. The Peers, on the 
slightest inspection, saw that it was an infa- 
mous performance; and, io the attack upon 
_ the venerable, excellent, and illustrious prelate, 
an evident breach of the privileges of the Lords ; 
they therefore addressed his Majesty ;to give 
directions for prosecuting the author. He was 
accordingly indicted for blasphemy, while the 
proceedings respecting the libel were pending ; 
and, on the 21st of February, tried before lord 
Mansfield, for re-publishing the North Briton, 
with notes; and on the same day, for printing 
aud publishing the Essay on Woman. Not 
returning to receive sentence, he was outlawed ; 
the suits carried on ayainst the two secretaries 
of course abated ; and Wilkes himself wight 
have been forgotten, if another ministry had 
mot rekindled the popular flame.” Bisset. 


‘* Ja the House of Peers, a complaint or 
accusation of a nature most improper for the 
cognizance of the House, and inconsistent with 
the dignity and decorum of its proceedings, 
was brought forward by the earl of Sandwich, 
who alleged, ** that Mr. Wilkes bad violated 
the most sacred ties of religion, as well as de- 
ceucy, by printing in his own house a book or 
pamphlet, entitled, * An Essay on Woman,’ 
With noves or remarks, to which the name of a 
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Ordered, That Lovel Stanhope, esq., 
James Watson, William Johnston, Thomas 
Davis, Jonathan Scott, Thomas Cadell, 
Andrew Millar, Michael Curry, and Sa- 
muel Jennings, do attend this House forth- 
with, in order to be examined as witnesses, 
in relation to the matter of the said com- 
plaint. 

The witnesses attending, as ordered, 
Lovel Stanhope, esq., and James Watsoa 
were called in, and sworn. 


And Mr. Stanhope was asked, 


Q. Have you brought any papers! 
—A. Yes. 

What papers have you in your hand ?— 
They are three letters, which were taken 
from Mr. Kearsley, a printer in Ludgate 
street, by Mr. Watson a messenger, by 
virtue of a warrant. They are signed John 
Wilkes. One is directed, To Mr. Kearsley, 
in Ludgate street. 

Proposed, “ ‘That Mr. Watson may be 
required to produce the warrant by which 


richt reverend prelate, Warburton bishop of 
Gloucester, had heed scurrilously affixed.” This 
book was originally printed with the utmost 
secrecy, and very sinister and scandalous arti- 
fices were adopted to procure a copy of the 
work, in order thus to convert it to the preja- 
dice 6f the author. That the privileges of the 
House were violated by the use made of the 
name of the learned prelate was iocontrover- 
tible; and on the slightest inspection the book 
appeared to be detestably obscene and impious. 
The House therefore voted, without hesitation, 
an Address to his Majesty, to order a fia 
tion to be instituted against the author Mr. 
Wilkes. But this onl 

resentment of the public, who now regarded 
Mr. Wilkes as a victim devoted to ruin by the 
vengeance of the government, and whom & 
was therefore incumbent upon them to coun- 
tenance and protect. As if to demonstrate that 
the real object of government bore no analogy 
to the ostensible pretext, the charge respectiog 
this infamous publication, just as it was ad- 
mitted to be in itself, was made by a nobleman, 
so far from being able to boast of the immacu- 
late purity of his own morals, that the prelate 
personally concerned in this business bas been 
described as co-adjutor to a lay-lord, ‘ bomin! 
post homines natos turpissimo, m0, 
contaminatissimo.’”? Belsbam. 


Lord Chesterfield, in a letter to his son, sey’, 
‘It is a mercy that Mr. Wilkes, the intrepid 
defender of our rights and liberties, is out of 
danger; and it is no less a mercy, that God 
hath raised up the earl of Sandwich, to via- 
dicate and promote true aby and morality. 
These two blessings will ju y make an epocha 
in the annals of this country.” 


served to increase the 
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he seized the said papers.’ Which bein 
objected to: the witnesses were directe 
to withdraw. After a short debate: the 
witnesses were called in again. 

And the said letters were shewn to Mr. 
Watson the messenger; and he was asked, 

Q. Do you know these papers ?—A. I 
do: I took them at Mr. Kearsley’s, a pub- 
lisher in Ludgate street; and I marked 
them with my own name. 


. Then Jonathan Scott was asked, 


Q. Did you ever see Mr. Wilkes write? 
=A. A great many times. 

The said Letters are shewn to him; and 
he is bid to look upon them, and then he 
was asked, 

- Whose hand-writing are those letters ?— 
They are Mr. Wilkes’s hand-writing: I 
know his hand-writing very well; it is as 
particular as his person. ets, 

Who is that gentleman ?—John Wilkes, 
esq. member of parliament for Aylesbury. 


Then William Johnston was called in ; 
and, having been sworn, the three Letters 
were shewn to him, and he was asked, 


Q. Do you know whose hand-writing 
those letters are?—-A4. They are Mr. 
Wilkes’s hand-writing. 

Have you often seen Mr. Wilkes write? 
—Not more than the franking of letters ; 
but I know his hand-writing very well, 
and believe they are of his hand-writing. 

And the said three Letters were brought 
up to the table and read. 


Then Michael Curry was asked, 

Q. What is your profession?—A. A 
printer. 

Was you ever employed to print any 
thing at Mr. Wilkes’s house in Great 
George street, Westminster ?—I was em- 
ployed by Mr. Wilkes, as his compositor, 
in May last. 

Do you mean as 8 principal man at the 
press ?—Yes, I do. 

What were you paid for your work ?—I 
had 25s. a week, and bed and board. 

Who paid you ?—Mr. Wilkes; and he 
generally gave me money to pay the rest 
of the workmen. 

What works did you print for Mr. 
Wilkes there ?—TThe first thing I printed 
there was part of an affidavit of Messrs. 
Touchet, Amyand, and Cust, which they 
had filed against Mr. Kearsley. | 

Did you print a work, intituled, « An 
Essay on Woman’?—I did. 

Who delivered that work to you ?>—Mr. 

ilkes, 2 
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Did Mr. Wilkes say any thing to you 
about what number of years he was in 
composing that work ?—He informed me, 
that it took him a great deal of pains and 
time to compose it. 

Who corrected the press ?—I corrected 
the first proof, and Mr. Wilkes corrected 
the latter proof; and from his corrections 
I put it to the press. 

The printed papers complained of are 
shewn to him: | 

And he says, The three half sheets in — 
red are my revises; and the other paper 
in black is a proof with Mr. Wilkes’s 
corrections. 

: te you print the black proof ?—Yes, 

id. 

How many copies of ‘* The Essay on 
Woman” were printed ?— Thirteen, to 
the best of my knowledge. 

What was the reason no more were 
‘a ?—Mr. Wilkes did not chuse to 

ave a greater number done. 

Were they not stopt, in order to print 
some other work ?—The reason why there 
were no more of the half-sheets printed 
was, in order to expedite the publication 
of ** The North Briton,”’ in octavo. 

Are the four words which are wrote in 
the margin of the last page of the black 
proof of Mr. Wilkes’s hand-writing ?—I 
did not see him write them; but I know 
Mr. Wilkes’s hand-writing so well, that I 
can be positive as to their being his hand- 
writing. | 

Who delivered the frontispiece of «‘ The 
Essay on Woman” to you, in which the 
name of Dr. Warburton is printed at 
length ?—Mr. Wilkes himself. | 

In whose hand-writing was the copy ?— 
In Mr. Wilkes’s hand writing. 

Do you know of any work which Mr. 
Wilkes thought of publishing, to which 
he affixed the names of Stanhope and 
Webb?—I cannot say that he intended ta 
publish it for sale, but to give away: it 
was No 46, folio, North Briton; a single 
sheet. 

Did -you know who Dr. Warburton 
was ?—He never explained it to me; it 
was delivered to me interleaved in an 
edition of «* The Essay on Man ;”” and was 
intended to be pasted page for page in 
‘¢ The Essay on Man;”? and I pasted it 
myself into one. 

Then Samuel Jennings was asked, 

Did you work. at a printing press, in 
Mr. Wilkes’s house in Great George 
street Westminster, in May last ?—Jn 


June, I did. 
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The black proof was shewn to him; and 
he was asked, 

What do you know of that proof ?—I 
found it on the floor in Mr. Wilkes’s 
house. 

Do you know of whose hand-writing 
the four words wrote in the margin of the 
Jast page of that proof are?—I know Mr. 
Wilkes’s hand-writing ; and I believe them 
' to be of his hand-writing. 

Ordered, that the further consideration 
of the matter of this complaint be adjourn- 
ed till the 17th; and the Lords to be sum- 
moned. — 


November 17. The order of the day 
for taking into further consideration the 
matter of the said complaint being read, 
it was moved, * That the Resolution of 
this House on Tuesday last, in relation to 
the said scandalous and impious Libel, 
might be read.”” And the same was read 
by the clerk accordingly. 

Ordered, That an humble Address be 
ee to his Majesty, to lay before 

im the said Resolution of this House, of 
the 15th of November, relative to a cer- 
tain infamous and blasphemous Libel ; and 
humbly to desire his Majesty, that he will 
be graciously pleased to give the most ef- 
fectual orders for the immediate prosecu- 
tion of the author, or authors, of the said 
scandalous and impious Libel, and for 
bringing them to condign punishment. 


Nov. 23. The Lord Chamberlain report- 
ed, “ That the Lords with white staves had 
presented to his Majesty their lordships’ 
Address; humbly to desire his Majesty, 
that he will be pleased to give the most ef- 
fectual orders for the prosecution of the au- 
thor or authors of a scandalous and impious 
Libel, complained of to their lordships, in- 
tituled, “ An Essay on Woman, &c.;’? 
and that his Majesty was pleased to say, 
he a give immediate directions accord- 
ingly.’ 

Ordered, That the clerk do deliver the 
said printed Papers complained of, toge- 
ther with’ the three letters signed John 
Wilkes, to Philip Carteret Webb, esq. in 
order to the carrying on of the said pro- 
secution, upon his giving a receipt for the 
same. 


December 14. The House being in- 
formed, ** That Dr. Richard Brocklesby, 
physician, and Mr. William Graves, sur- 
gcon, attended, as ordered :”? they were 
called in, and sworn at the bar. 


The Lords’ Report ef Precedents. 
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And Dr. Brocklesby was exannned, as 
to the state of Mr.. Wilkes’s health; 
and informed the House, “ That be at-. 
tends Mr. Wilkes as his physician ; and 
that he apprehends Mr. Wilkes is not free 
of danger from his wounds; that last 
Saturday he underwent an operation of 
having his wounds opened, and that much 
matter has been discharged from them; 
that he has now a fever upon him; and. 
that he thinks, in his conscience, that it 
would be very unsafe and dangerous for 
him to come out.” 7 

Mr. Graves being also examined to the 
same matter, informed the House, ** That 
he attends Mr. Wilkes as his surgeon; 
that he has had two wounds upon him; 
and that there has been a necessity of cut- 
ting him, and laying the wounds open, 
which has made one wound of about seven 
inches long, which is attended with a great 
discharge of matter ; that he has now a 
fever upon him; and that his coming out 
now would certainly be attended with 
great danger.” 

Ordered, That this House will take into 
further consideration the matter of the 
said complaint on the 24th of January 
next; and that the several witnesses, who 
were ordered to attend to-morrow do 
then attend; and the Lords to be sum- 
moned. 


January 24, 1764. Their lordships took 
into consideration, the matter of the said 
Complaint, and, after debate, 

Resolved, ‘“‘ That it appearing to this 
House, that John Wilkes, esq. of Great | 
George street Westminster, is the author 
and publisher of * The Essay on Woman,’ 
with Notes ; and of another paper, inti- 
tuled, *‘ The Veni Creator paraphras- 
ed:’ he be, for the said offence, taken 
into the custody of the Gentleman Usher 
of the Black Rod.”? Which was ordered 
accordingly. 

Ordered, That all the Lords this day 
present be appointed a committee, to 
search precedents, as to what punishments 
have been inflicted, er methods taken to 
vindicate the honour of this House, in 
cases of any breach of their lordships’ pn- 
vilege, or contempts of this House: and 
to report to the House. | 


The Lords’ Report of Precedents of Pu- 
nishments for Breaches of Privilege and 
Contempts of their House.) March 8 
The Earl of Marchmort reported from 
the Lords committees appointed to search 
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Precedents, as to what Punishments have 


been inflicted, or methods taken te vindi- 
cate the honour of this House, in cases of 
any Breach of their Lordships Privilege, 
~or Contempts to the House: 

«© That the Committee have taken into 
consideration the matter to them referred, 
and have inspected the Journals in relation 
thereto; and find that a long Report was 
made from a Committee, to this House, 
the 25th of November 1724, of Prece- 
dents of Punishments inflicted, or methods 
taken to vindicate the honour of the 
House, in cases of Breaches of Privilege 
or Contempts; which Re being en- 
tered in the Journal, the Committee think 
it unnecessary to do more than to refer 
thereto. But they think it their duty to 
offer to the consideration of the House the 
following instances, which have occurred 
since the making of the said Report: —_- 

“4th Feb. 1724. Mathias Cater, fo 
procuring and selling protections of the 
earl of Suffolk, and Bor an unlawful com- 
bination to charge certain persons falsely, 
was fined 20 nobles, ordered to be com- 
mitted to Newgate for three months, and 
until he pay the said fine; and to be put 
twice in the pillory for the space of an 
hour each time, with a paper over his 
head, signifying his offences. 

“¢ 21st April 1725. Thomas Tooke, an 
attorney, for a breach of the earl of Straf- 
ford’s privilege, was ordered into the cus- 
tody of the Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod. 

‘6 22d Feb. 1725. Upon 8 representa- 
tion of the Black Rod against Tooke and 
others, formerly ordered into custody for 
breaches of privilege, they were all or- 
dered again into custody. 

“¢ 21st Jan. 1726, 4th July 1727. The 

-said Tooke, not having e his submis- 
sion, nor paid his fees, was again ordered 
into custody. 

“© 23d May 1728. The Yeoman Usher 
and one of the door-keepers being exa- 
mined concerning the behaviour of the 
said Tooke when formerly in custody, the 
House adjudged that the said Tooke 
should pay a fine of 500/. to the king, for 
breach of privilege and contempt of the 
House: and the sheriffs of London and 
Middlesex were ordered to take him, and 
keep him in Newgate till he should pay 
the said fine, and the fees and charges to 
the Usher of the Black Rod, and other of- 
ficers of this House. 

“19th Feb. 1754. David Home, for 


ferging and selling protections in the name 


of Punishments for Brenches of Privilege. 
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ef the earl of Breadalbane and earl of 
Crawfurd, was ordered to be committed to 
Newgate for one year, and to be put 
twice in the pillory for the space of an 
hour each time, with a paper over his 
head signifying his offence.-° | 

“© 16th Dec. 1756. George King, for 
being concerned in pans and publish. 
ing @ spurious and forged printed paper, 
dispersed and publicly sold as his majesty’s 
Speech to both Houses of Parliament, was 
fined 504. and committed to Newgate for 
six months, and until he pay the said fine: 

** Ist April 1757. Upon his Petition, 
expressing his abhorrence of his crime, 
and sorrow for the same, and humbly im- 
ploring forgiveness and mercy, he was or- 
dered to be brought to the bar. 

‘¢ 4th April 1757. He was brought to 
the bar accordingly ; where he, on his 
knees, receiving a reprimand: from the, 
Speaker, his fine was remitted; and he 
was ordered to be discharged out of New-. 
gate, paying his fees.” : | 


And the said Report was read by the 
Clerk. 


PROCEEDINGS IN THE Commons 
AGAINST MR. WILKES FOR WRITING 
THE Nortn Briton, NumsBer Forty 
Fivs.] On the first day of the Session, 
the Commons being returned from the 
House of Lords, several Members were 
sworn at the table, and before the House 
po to take into consideration the 

ing’s Speech, the Heuse was moved, that 
the Journal of the House of the 21st of 
March 1689, might be read. And the 
same was read accordingly. 

And the question being proposed, That 
a Bill for the more effectual preventing ~ 
Clandestine Outlawries, be read the first 
time ;* an Amendment was proposed to 


* « Thequestion, Whether it is of necessity, 
that, at the meeting of the House after a pro- 
rogation, a Bill should be read for the Opening 
of the Session, before the report of the King’s 
Speech, or before the House on any 
other business, was very much agitated on the 
15th of Nevember, 1763; when, as soon as 
the members were sworn at the table, Mr. 
Wilkes and Mr. Grenville, then chancellor of 
the exchequer, arose in their places, the first, 
to make a complaint of a breach of privilege 
in having been imprisoned, &c. and Mr. Gren- 
ville, to communicate to the House a Message 
frem the King, which related tw the privileges 
of the House; the Speaker at the same time 
acquainted the House, that the clerk had Aaah 
pared a Bill, and submitted it to them, whether, 
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be made to the question, by inserting after 
the word * Bill’? these wonds, ‘ prepared 
by the Clerk for opening the Session, en- 
tituled a Bill”? And the said Amend- 
ment was, upon the question put there- 
upon, agreed to by the House. 

Then another Amendment being pro- 

osed to be made to the question so 
amended, by adding at the end thereof, 
these words, “ before the Complaint of a 
Breach of the Privilege of this House, 
which John Wilkes, esq. has in his place 
offered to make, be heard ;?? an Amend- 
ment was proposed to be made to the said 

roposed Amendment, by inserting at the 
banning thereof, these words ‘ before 
the House will receive the Message re- 
lating to the Privileges of this House, 
which Mr. Chancellor. of the Exchequer 
has signified that he has in command from 
his Majesty to deliver to the House, and” 
And the said Amendment was, upon the 
question put thereupon, agreed to by the 
House. 

Then the question being put, That the 
said Amendment so amended be added to 
the question first proposed and amended ; 
The House divided: Yeas 111; Noes 
800. So it passed in the negative. 

'/Then the main question, as amended, 
being put, That a Bill, prepared by the 
Clerk for opening the session, intituled, A 
Bill for the more effectual preventing 
Clandestine Outlawries, be read the first 


in point of form, the reading of the Bill sbould 
not be the first proceeding towards opening 
thesession. A very long debate ensued, which 
of these three matters ought to have the pre. 
cedence, and at last it was carried in favour of 
the Bill. 

“¢ Notwithstanding this decision, and the ar- 
guments (sume very extraordinary ones) that 
were used on that day, the custom of reading a 
Bill ismmediately on the return from the House 
of Lords, is probably nothing more than a 
claim of right on the part of the Commons, 
that they are at liberty to proceed, in the first 
place, upon any matter which they think ma. 
terial, without being limited to give a preference 
to the subjects contained in the King’s Speech. 
If this is so, the House might certainly have 
Blears and very regularly, either upon the 

ing’s Message, or Mr. Wilkes’s complaint, 
before they read the Bill, And whoever will 
exainine the Journals accurately, wil) find se- 
veral instances, where other business has been 
done before the Bill is read. The reading of 
the Bil is «* for form sake,” and may be sus- 
pended till after other matters, if the House 
shall think the consideration of those matters 


of greater importance.” Hatsell’s Precedents, 


vol. 2, p. 77. 
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time; it was resolved in the affirmative. 
And the said Bill was accordingly read the 
first time. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
George Grenville) then informed the 
House, that he was commanded by the 
King to acquaint the House, that his Ma- 
jesty having received information that 
John Wilkes esq.* a member of this House, 
was the author of a most seditious and 
dangerous libel, published since the last 
session of parliament; he had caused the 
said John Wilkes esq. to be apprehended, 
and secured, in order to his being tried for 
the same by due course of law: and Mr. 
Wilkes having been discharged out of 
custody by the court of Common Pleas, 
upon account of his privilege as a member 
of this House; and having, when called 


upon by the legal Lees of the court of 


King’s-bench, stood out, and declined to 
appear, and answer to an information 
which has since been exhibited against 
him by his Majesty’s attorney general for 
the same offence: in this situation, his Ma- 
jesty being desirous to shew all possible 
attention to the privileges of the House of 
Commons, in every instance wherein they 
can be supposed to be concerned ; and at 
the same time thinking it of the utmost 
importance not to suffer the public justice 
of the kingdom to be eluded, has chosen 
to-direct the said libel, and also copies of 
the examinations upon which Mr. Wilkes 


* Extract of a Lerrer from Dr. Birch to 
lord Royston. 


‘On the 15th, in the House of Commons, 
a Message from the King was delivered by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, purporting, 
that since the recess of parliament, he bad 
taken up one of their members for the re-pub- 
lication of a itbel, intitled the North Briton, 
No. 45, who pleading privilege, his Majesty 
left the consideration of that plea to the House. 
Mr. Wilkes then made his complaint of the 
same breach of privilege, which was referred 
to the Committee of Privileges. After this lord 
North moved, that the North Briton, No. 45, 
should be voted false, scandalous, and seditious, 
and tending tu excite the people to traitorous 
insurrections. 

‘Mr. Pitt declared strongly against the Pa- 
per, but objected to the words, ‘* tending to 
traitorous,’’ but which after a long debate, in 
which he had the most considerable share, and 
a division of 273 against 111, were cared, at 
one o’clock in the morning, to stand part of 
the question, and the North Briton was or- 
dered to be burnt by the hand of the commos 
hangman. - 

During the course of this debate, Mr. Se- 
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was apprehended and secured, to be laid 
before this House for their consideration : 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
livered the said papers in at the table. 
Resolved, nem. con. ** That an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty, to 


En nentstreeaieneeanieern nna 


muel Martin, secretary to the treasury under 
both the duke of Newcastle and lord Bute, who 
had been reflected upon in very strong terms in 
one of the North Britons, took the opportunity 
tosay publicly in the House, with respect to 
the writer of that paper, that, whoever he was, 
that without a name and in the dark was mean 
enough to stab another man’s reputation, was a 
coward, and a malignant scoundrel, which 
words he repeated, that they should be heard. 
This induced Wilkes to call upon him the next 
morning to ask him, whether after saying these 
words he intended to shelter himself behind 
five hundred men? Mr. Martin avowing them, 
they went to the ring in Hyde Park, where the 
two pistols of each being fired, and the second 
of Mr. Martin discovered two bullets in the 
belly of Mr. Wilkes, but the wounds do not 
appear very dangerous.” . 


This accident occasioned the question of 
privilege to be postponed at the motion of Mr. 
Grenville from Wednesday to Friday, and Mr. 
Wilkes’ complaint of the breach of it till Mon- 
day. But on Wednesday morning (the 16th) 
the House having sat till that time, Mr. 
Wilkes came bome and wrote the following 
letter to Mr. Martin, who had insulted bim the 
preceding evening. 


“¢ Great George Street, Wednesday Noo. 16. 

“ Sir ; you complained yesterday before five 
hundred gentlemen, that you had been stabbed 
in the dark by the North Briton, but I have 
reason to believe you was vot so much in the 
ark as you affected, and chose to be. Was 
the complaint, made before so many gentle- 
men, on purpose that they might interpose? 
To cut off every pretence of ignorance as to 
the author, 1 a fae in your ear, that every 
sage of the North Briton, in which you 


ave been named, or even alluded to, was. 


Written by your humble servant, 
66 Jonn WILKES.” 


Mr. Martin's ANSWER. 


_.  Abingdon-street, Noo. 16, 1763. 
“Sirs; as J said in the House of Commons 
yesterday, that the writer of the North Briton, 
who had stabbed me in the dark, was a 
cowardly, as well as a malignant and infamous, 
scoundrel ; and your letter of this morning’s 
date acknowledges, that every passage of the 
orth Briton, in which J have been named, or 
even alluded to, was written by yourself, J 
must take the liberty to repeat, that you are 9 
roars hal and infamous scoundrel, and that % 
© give you an opportunity of shewing 
sca whether the epithet of cowardly was 
rightly applied or not, 
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return his Majesty the thanks of this 
House for his most gracious Message, and 
for the tender regard therein expressed 
for the privileges of this House; and to 
assure his Majesty that this House will 
forthwith take into their most serious cone 


‘‘ T desire that you may mect me in Hyde- 
Park immediately, with a brace of pistols, each 
to determine our difference. 

“‘ IT shall go to the ring in Hyde-Park, with 
my pistols su concealed that nobody may see 
them ; and I will wait in expectation of you 
one hour. As I shall call in my way at your 
house to deliver this letter, I propose to go 
from thence directly to the ring in Hyde-Park, 
from whence we may proceed, if it be neces- 
sary, to any more private place; and I mention 
that I shall wait an hour in order to give you 
full time tomeetme. J am, Sir, &c. 

“© Sam. MARTIN.” 


The circumstances of the Duel related by 
Mr. Wilkes are as follow: 


‘¢ When the gentlemen met in. Hyde-Park, 
they walked together for a little while to avoid 
some company, which seemed coming up to 
them. They brought each a pair of pistols. 
When they were alone, the first fire was from 
Mr. Martin’s pistol. Mr. Martin’s pistol | 
missed Mr. Wilkes, and the pistol in Mr. 
Wilkes’s hand flashed in the pan. The gen- 
tlemen then each took one of Mr. Wilkes’s pair 
of pistols. Mr. Wilkes missed, and the ball of 
Mr. Martin’s pistol lodged in Wilkes’s belly. 
Mr. Wilkes bled immediately very much. Mr. 
Martin then came up and desired to give him 
all the assistance in his power. Mr. Wilkes 
replied, that Mr. Martin had behaved like a 
man of honour, that he was killed, and insisted 
on Mr. Martin’s making his immediate escape, 
and no creature should know from Mr. Wilkes 
how the affair happened. Upon this they 
parted, but Mr. Martin came up again in two 
or three minutes t6 Mr. Wilkes, offering him a 
second time his assistance, but Mr. Wilkes 
again insisted on his guing off. Mr. Martin 
expressed his concern for Mr. Wilkes, said the 
thing was too well known by several people, 
who came up almost directly, and then went 
away. Mr. Wilkes was carried home, but 
would not tell any circumstance of the case, till 
he found it so much known. He only said to 
the surgeon, &c. that it was an affair of honour. 

“ The day following Mr. Wilkes imagining 
himself in the greatest danger, returned Mr. 
Martin his letter, that no evidence might ap- 

ear against him; and insisted upon it with 

bis relations, that in case of his death no 
trouble should be given Mr. Martin, for he 
had behaved as a man of honoar. 

‘© Mr. Martin vot at the same time returning 
Mr. Wilkes’s letter, occasioned somebody to 
remark, ‘ That in all probability it was kept in 
‘order to be made use of asa proof of Mr. 
‘ Wilkes being concerned in the North Briton.’ 
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sideration, the very important matter com- 
municated by his Majesty’s Message.” 

The House ther proceeded to take into 
consideration the matter communicated by 
his Majesty’s Message. And the papers 
delivered by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, by his Majesty’s command, en 
tituled, ‘© The North Briton, No. 45.” 
The Examination of George Kearsley, and 
the Examination of Richard Balfe, were 
read. 

A motion was made, and the question 
being proposed, That the paper intituled, 
4S The North Briton, No. 45,” is a false, 
scandalous, and seditious libel, containing 
expressions of the most unexampled inso- 
lence and contumely towards his Majesty, 
the grossest aspersions upon both Houses 
of Parliament, and the most audacious de- 


fiance of the authority of the whole legis- ' 


lature; and most manifestly tending to 
alienate the affections of the people from 
his Majesty, to withdraw them from their 


obedience to the laws of the realm, and to. 
excite them to traitorous insurrections 


against his Majesty’s government;’? an 


Amendment was proposed to be made to. 
uestion, by Jeaving out the words, : 


the 


‘6 and to excite them to traitorous insur- 


rections against his Majesty’s govern- 


ment.’ 


words stan 
House divided: Yeas 273: Noes 111. 
So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


Then the main question being put ; 


Resolved, That the paper intituled, | 
“ The North Briton, No. 45,” is a false, . 


ecandalous, and seditious libel, containing 


expressions of the most ynexampled inso- . 


lence and contumely towards his Majesty, 
the grossest aspersions upon both Houses 
of Parliament, and the most audacious de- 
fiance of the authority of the whole legis- 


I own, said the remarker, that I can account 
for this behaviour of Mr. Martin no more than 
I can for his tamely bearing above eight 
months the abuse upon him. Has he been all 
this time (Sundays not excepted) practising at 
a target? that report is confirmed by all his 
Reighbours in the country. Yet, after all, he 
did not venture to send to Mr. Wilkes, but be- 
fore five hundred gentlemen, ready to interpose, 
seemed to intend to begin a quarrel, I suppose, 
that it might end there. Mr. Wilkes chose 
coolly to take it ap the next morning, by a 
private letter to Mr.. Martin, who insisted on 
pistols, without naming the eword, though the 
choice of weapons was, (by the laws of honour,) 
in Dir. Wilkes.” 
4 


And the faa being put, that those’ 
rt of the question; the! 
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lature; and most manifestly tending to 


alienate the affections of the people from 
his Majesty, to withdraw them from their 
obedience to the laws of the realm, and to 
excite them to traitorous insurrections 
against his Majesty’s government. 

Reselved, ‘That the said be burnt 
by the hands of the common hangman. 

And the House having continued to sit 
till near one of the clock on Wednesday 
morning ; it was ordered, that the further 
consideration of the matter communicated 
by his Majesty’s Message be adjourned till 
this day, at twelve of the clock. 

Mr. Wilkes, who had several times stood 
up, was now admitted to speak. He com- 
pares ef a Breach of Privilege in the fol- 
owing terms: : 

“© Mr. Speaker: 

*¢]T think it my duty to lay before the 
House a few facts, which have occurred 
since our last meeting, because, in my 
humble opinion, {which I shall always 
submit to this House) the rights of all the 
Commons of England, and the Privileges 
of Parliament, have, in my person, been 
highly violated. ‘I shall, at present, con- 
tent myself with barely stating the facts, 
and leave the mode of proceeding to the 
wisdom of the House. 

“© On the 30th of April, in the morning, 
I was made a prisoner in my own house, 
by some of the King’s messengers. I de- 
manded by what authority they had 


| forced their way into my room, and was 


shewn a warrant, in which no person was 


named in particular, but generally the 


authors, printers, and publishers, of a se- 
ditious and treasonable paper, _intitled, 
The North Briton, No. 45. The mies 
sengers insisted on my going before lord 
Halifax, which I absolutely refused, be- 
cause the warrant was, I thought, illegal, 
and did not respect me. I applied by my 
friends, to the Court of Common Pleas 
fot a Habeas Corpus, which was granted; 
but asthe proper office was not then opea, 
it could not immediately issue. I was at- 
terwards carried by violence, before the 
earls of Egremont and Halifax, whom I 
informed of the orders given by the Court 
of Common Pleas for the Habeas Corpus; 
and I enlarged upon this subject to Mr. 
Webb, the Solicitor of the ‘Treasury. I 
was, however, hurried away to the Tower 
by another warrant, which declared me 
the author and publisher of a most intae 
mous and seditious libel, intitled, The 
North Briton, No. 45. The word ‘ trea 
sonable’ was dropt, yet 1 was detained 8 
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close prisoner, and no person was suffered 
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The Debate was adjourned till to- 


to come near me for almost three days, | morrow. 


although my counsel, and several of my 


Ordered, That the matter of the Com- 


friends, demanded admittance, in order to ! plaint made to the senoas upon the 15th 


concert the means of recovering my li- 
berty. My house was plundered, my bureaus 
broke epen, by order of two of your mem- 
bers, Mr. Wood and Mr. Webb, and all 
my papers carried away. After six days 
amprisonment I was discharged, by the 
unanimous judgment of the Court of 
Common Pleas, ‘ That the privilege of 
this House extended to my case.’ Not- 
withstanding this solemn decision of one of 
the King’s superior courts of justice, a few 
days after I was served with a subpena 
upon an information exhibited against me 
inthe King’s-bench. I lost no time in 
consulting the best books, as well as the 
greatest living authorities; and from the 
truest judgment I could form, I thought 
that the serving me with a subpeena was 
another violation of the privilege of par- 
liament, which I will neither desert nor 
betray, and therefore I have not yet en- 
tered an appearance. 

‘¢ I now stand in the judgment of the 
House, submitting, with the utmost de- 
ference, the whole case to their justice 
and wisdom, and beg leave to add, that if 
after this important business has in its full 
extent been maturely weighed, you shall 
be of opinion that i am entitled to privi- 
lege, I shall then be not only ready, but 
eagerly desirous, to wave that privilege, 
and to put myself upon a jury of my coun- 
trymen.” | 

The hearing of this Complaint, and the 
farther consideration of the King’s Mes- 
sage, were adjourned to the 23d of No- 
vember. 


November 23. A motion was made, 
and the question being put, that the House 
do now resume the adjourned considera- 
tion of the matter communicated by his 
Majesty’s Message of the 15th instant. 
The ouse divided: Yeas 243; Noes 
166; soit was resolved in the affirmative. 
The House accordingly resumed the ad- 
journed consideration of the said Message. 

, And a motion was made, and the ques- 
tion being proposed, “ That Privilege of 
Parliament does not extend to the case of 
writing, and publishing, seditious Libels, 
nor ought to be allowed to obstruct the 
ordinary course of the laws, in the speedy 
and effectual prosecution of so heinous and 

angerous an offence:’? and a debate 


arising in the House thereupon; 
(VOL. Xv. ] 


Instant, in relation to the Breach of Privi- 
lege committed against John Wilkes, esq., 
a member of this House, be heard upon 
the 25th. 


November 24. The Speaker acquainted 
the House, that he had, in the chair, re- 
ceived a letter from John Wilkes, esq. a 
member of this House; the contents of 
which Mr. Wilkes desired might be com- 
municated to the House. The said Let- 
ter was accordingly read. 7 

A Petition of John Wilkes, esq. being 
offered to be presented to the House; it . 
was ordered, that the other order of the 
day be now read. And the said order 
being read accordingly ; 

The House resumed the adjourned de- 
bate, upon the motion made yesterday, -. 
‘ That Privilege of Parliament does not 
extend to the case of writing and pub-~ 
lishing seditious Libels, nor ought to be 
allowed to obstruct the ordinary course of 
the laws, in the speedy and effectual pro- 
secution of so heinous and dangerous an 
offence.” 

Notice being taken, that from some 
words which had been spoken in the 
House, by Mr. James Grenville, and Mr. 
Rigby, there was reason to apprehend a 
quarrel might ensue ; Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the House, required them to 
stand up in their places, and give the 
Houge assurance, not to prosecute what 
had .happened, The said members ac- 
cordingly severally stood up in their 
places, and assured the House, that they 
would not prosecute the matter. 

Then the question being put, “ That 
Privilege of Parliament does not extend to 
the case of writing aad publishing sedi- 
tious Libels, nor ought to be allowed to 
obstruct the ordinary course of the laws, 
in the speedy and effectual prosecution of 
so heinous and dangerous’ an offence.’” 
The House divided: Yeas 258; Noes 
133. So it was resolved in the affrma- 
tive.* 


* « After a series of adjournments, the Com- 
Mons, on the 23d of November, resumed the 
consideration of his Majesty’s Message, par- 
ticularly the great and important point of privi- 
lege. They had alreaily voted the North Bri- 
tun a libel, and now they were resolved to vote 
away privilege in the case of a libel, which 
they actually did, by a majority of 258 against 

[4 3) | 
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- Upon this occasion; 

r. Pitt attended the House, although 
so severely afflicted with the gout, that 
he was obliged to be supported to his seat. 
He spoke strongly against this surrender 
of the privilege of parliament, as highly 
dangerous to the freedom of parliament, 
and an infringement on the rights of the 

eople. No man, he said, could condemn 
the North Briton more than he did; but 
he would come at the author fairly, not by 
an open breach of the constitution, and a 
contempt of all restraint. This proposed 
sacrifice of privilege was Putting every 
member of parliament, who did not 
vote with the minister, under a perpetual 
terror of imprisonment. To talk of an 
abuse of privilege, was to talk against the 
éonstitution, against the very being and 
life of parliament. It was an arraignment 
of the justice and honour of parliament, 
to suppose that they would protect any 
eriminal whatever. enever a complaint 
_ was made against any member, the House 
could give him up. This privilege had 
pever been abused; it had been reposed 
in parliament for ages. But take away 
this privilege, and the whole parliament is 
laid at the mercy of the crown. This pri- 
vilege having never been abused, why, 
then, is itto be voted away? Parliament, 


188. A conference was then demanded with 
the Lords, in order to communicate to them 
the resolutions of the Commons, That the 
North Briton was a seditious libel, that it be 
burnt, and that privilege of parliament does not 
extend to the writing and pub!ishing seditious 
Tibels, and to desire the concurrence of the 
Lords; who thereupon agreed with the Com- 
mons. This was such a surrender of the an- 
tient rights of parliament, in mere compliment 
to the views and purposes of the crown, that 
the most sensible and judicious people without 
doors began to be seriously alaraed: and won- 
dered how, in God’s name, the perliament 
could think of destroying their own personal 
security, to put an odium upon she chief jus- 
tice, whose determination oy privilege had 
given such ugiversal satisfaction, and to eover, 
by that surrender, the blunders of a minister, 
and the hitherto supposed mistaken opinions of 
the King’s lawyers. But this unbounded com- 
poeance of the parliament seemed to have 

en foretold, or rather pre-determined by the 
Attorney General; for though his Majesty had 
declared in his Message, that he had stayed the 
law proceedings against Mr. Wilkes, on ac- 
count of his privilege, yet, before this point 
was giveo up parliament, the Attorney Ge- 
neral treat r. Wilkes as an uuprivileyed 
pores Wy serving him with a subpoena.” 
tory of the Minority, p, 237. 
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he said, had no right to vote away its pri- 
vileges. ‘They were the inherent right of 
the succeeding members of that House, ts 
well as of the present; and he doubted 
whether the sacrifice made by that House 
was valid and conclusive against the clain 
of a future parliament. With respect to 
the Paper itself which had given a pretence 
for this request to surrender the privileges 
of parliament, the House had already voted 
it a libel—he joined in that vote. He 
condemned the whole series of North Bri- 
tons; he called them ifliberal, unmanly, 
and detestable. He abhorred all national 
reflections. The King’s subj were 
one people. Whoever divided them was 
guilty of sedition. His Majesty’s com- 
plaint was well-founded, it was just, it was 
necessary. The author did not deserve 
to be ranked among the human species— 
he was the blasphemer of his God, and 
the libeller of his King. He had no con- 
nection with him: he had no connection 
with any such writer. He neither asso- 
ciated nor communicated with any such. 
It was true that he had friendships, and 
warm ones ; he had obligations, and grest 
ones; but no friendships, no obligations, 
sae ae him to approve w el 
rmly condemned. It might be 
that he alluded to his dba panel (lord 
Temple). He was proud to call him his 
relation; he was his friend, his bosom 
friend, whose fidelity was as unshaken ss 
his virtue. They went into office together 
and they came out together; they had 
lived together, and would die together. 
He knew nothing of any connection with 
the writer of the libel. If there subsisted 
any, he was totally unacquainted with tt. 
The dignity, the honour of parliament had 
been called upon to support and protect 
the purity of his Majesty’s character ; and 
this they had done, by a strong and deci- 
sive condemnation of the libel, which hu 
Majesty had submitted to the considera- 
tion of the House. But having done this 
it was neither consistent with the honour 
and safety of parliament, nor with the 
rights and interests of the people, to go 
one step farther. The rest belonged to 
the courts below. 


When he had finished speaking, he 
left the House, not being able to stay for 
the division. 


It was then ordered that the said Reso- 
lution, and also the Resolutions of the 
15th, respecting the North Briton, be con- 
municated to the Lords at a conference 
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PROCEEDINGS IN THE LORDS AGAINST 
Mr. WILKEs FOR WRITING THE NorTH 
BRITON NUMBER Forty-Five.] No- 
vember 29. The order of the day for 
taking into consideration the Report of 
the Conference with the Commons on Fri- 
day last, being read : 

he. Resolutions of the House of Com- 
mons of the 15th instant respecting the 
North Briton were read. . 

Resolved, That this House doth agree 
with the Commons in the said Resolution ; 
and that the blank be filled up with 
[‘* Lords spiritual and temporal and’’}. 

Then the Resolution of the Commons 
of the 24th instant, was read, as follows: 

‘* Resolved, That Privilege of Parliament 
does not extend to the case of writing and 
ee seditious Libels ; nor ought to 

e allowed to obstruct the ordinary course 

of the laws in the speedy and effectual 
prosecution of so heinous and dangerous 
an offence.” 

And it being moved, To agree with 
the Commons in the said Resolution: 
The same was objected to, and a long de- 
bate ensued, in the course of which, 


Lord Lyttelton rose and said :* 


My lords ; after what has been said, 
' with so much weight and authority, by a 
noble and learned lord who presides in the 
highest court of judicature in this king- 
dom with such distinguished abilities, it 
would be vain and impertinent for me, in 
speaking upon this question, to argue from 
precedents or constructions of law, and to 
tell your lordships that public and sedi- 
tious libels are breaches of the peace, and 
much higher breaches of it, in the eye of 
the law, than forcible entries or forcible 
detainers; in which cases the House of 
Commons has declared, by a resolution in 
the year 1697, that no member of that 
House hath any privilege. Nor need I 
observe to your lordships, that the stand. 
ing order of this House, made in the year 
1624, has not been, and cannot possibly 
be, understood by your lordships, as a 
complete definition of all exceptions to 
privilege; because, since the making of 
that order, and before the statute by which 
forgery was declared to be felony, this 
House ordered Mr. John Ward to be pro- 
secuted for forgery, without any regard to 
his privilege, though they knew him to be 
a member of the. lower House of Parlia- 


* This Speech is printed from his-lordsbip’s 
eerrecied: copy. @ 
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ment ; and because a subsequent standing 


order, of the 8th of June, 1757, specifies ‘ 


another exception, not expressed in the 
former. Both these instances are decisive 
of thé opinion of this House on the ques- 
tion now before you, with regard to the 
law and usage of parliament : but I shall 
only beg leave to trouble your lordships 
with a few observations on the conse- 
quences of such an extensive construction 
of privilege as is contended for by some 
lords ; from whom I am extremely sorry 
to differ, but from whom I must differ on 
this occasion, or from all the notions I 
have formed of that constitution which I 
am bound to maintain. 

My lords, all privileges are subordinate 
to the great laws of society, to the good 
order, the peace, .and the safety, of the 
state. Thenoble duke whospoke last has 
told your lordships very truly, that this, 
which is now under your consideration, 
was not given as a favour to the members 
of parliament, for their own sakes; but as 
a guard, which the constitution has set 
over their persons and necessary attend, 
ants, for the seeurity of that duty they owe 
to the public. From the intention and end 
of this privilege, the nature-and limitations 
of it may be reasonably inferred. It must 
not be exercised to the grievous inconve- 
nience and detriment of the public: it 
must not obstruct the public justice: it 
must not endanger the public safety. An- 
archy, my lords, is not liberty, no more 
than despotism is government: but true li- 
berty and legal government are insepa- 
rably connected: what is adverse to the 
one, is adverse to the other. The legak 
power of government, in a well-constituted 
state, is the guardian of all privileges, 
charters, and rights: but this guardian 
must be unable to execute its great trust, 
if it is not itself supported by that respect 
and that reverence which is due to it from 
those to whom it gives protection. What 
respect, my lords, or what reverence, can 
be preserved to any government, where 
sedition may plead privilege, to stop the 
hands of public justice ; and where crimes 
of the most malignant and dangerous na+ — 
ture, crimes which shake the very founda- 


tions of the public tranquillity, may claim 


the protection of a House of Parliament, 
to let them go on unrestrained? Can a 
possible that a pena eens sanction 
authority should ever be given toa notion 
80 repugnant+to the purpose for which par- 
liaments were established, to the salus nop 

the supreme object of all government-? .. 
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The many evils that must attend such a 
construction of privilege are appavent and 
dreadful! What is the remedy for those 
evils? The remedy, we are told, may be 
roperly and safely obtained from either 
Fronsé of Parliament, the privilege of 
which is a bar to all other relief; the jus- 
tice of the kingdom will be only stopt till 
‘the next meeting of parliament, perhaps 
for six or seven months. As soon as ever 
it meets, complaint may be made to your 
lordships, or to the House of Commons ; 
and then right will be done. How, my 
Jords, will right be done? It is the doc- 
trine of the Commons, that no member 
can be compelled to wave his privilege ; 
what if he will not wave it ?—what if, con- 
scious of guilt and apprehensive of punish- 
ment, he skulks behind his privilege, and 
holds it up as a shield between him and 
justice ? ay then he may be expelled ; 
and after such expulsion he may be prose- 
cuted by the King, without offence to the 
liberty and independence of parliament. 
Is not this, my lords, to declare, that 
every member of parliament, while he con- 
tinues a member, though he be guilty of 
perjury, of misprision of felony, of mis- 
prision of treason, though he spread sedi- 
tion from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, is absolutely exempt from the 
justice of the crown? Such an ex- 
emption is most abhorrent from the 
whole spirit and genius of. our constitution. 
It is the worst solecism in politics: it is 
setting up a kingdom within a_ king- 
dom. Something like it I remember to 
have been claimed by the clergy in the 
darkest ages of ignorance and popish su- 
Perstition. They said, their persons were 
privileged: no process from the king’s 
courts ought to go out against them; but, 
if any clergyman was accused of any 
heinous misdemeanor, application might 
be made to the spiritual court; there the 
cause may be tried; and, if that court 
found him guilty, he would be deprived of 
his orders ; after which, being no member 
of their sacred body, the justice of the 
kingdom might take hold of him; but not 
before. This proposition appeared so mon- 
strous, that even those times would not bear 
it; and yct, my lords, it may perhaps be 
thought more excusable to suffer a num- 
ber of criminals to be out of the reach of 
public justice, from false notions of piety 
and a respect for religion in the persons of 
Its ministers, than where it might be ima- 
gined that a partiality for ourselves occa- 
sioned the exemption. 
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I will not repeat to your lordships the 
black catalogue of crimes, and the 
multitude of criminals, that you have been 
told by a noble and learned lord, would be 
comprehended within this construction of 
ee if it should be established. 

ith regard to all these, the King would 
in effect be dethroned: he would bear the 
sword in vain; he would be no terror to 
evil doers; his hands would be tied, till 
you lordships, or the lower House of Par- 
iament, or the convocation, if the of- 
fender should belong to their body, would 
be pleased to unbind them. Is this, my 
lords, the law and constitution of England, 
the first maxim of which is, that all justice 
flows from the crown? The king is sworn 
to do justice, impartial and equal justice. 
He is the vicegerent of that God to 
whom vengeance belongs. What power 
upon earth can intercept or delay that 
righteous vengeance ?—what power upon 
earth can have any right, any privilege, 
to interpose itself between him and the 
performance of his oath, which is an es- 
sential part of the duty he owes to 
his people ? By the constitution of Eng- 
land, allegiance is tied to protection: if 
you deprive the subjects of the benefit of 
the ruyal protection, you dissolve their al- 
legiance. 

With respect to that particular species 
of crimes which is immediately under 
your consideration, -I will venture to say, 
that felony itself is in no degree so alarn- 
ing, so pernicious to the public, as some 
seditious libels. They respect nothing; 
they spare nothing: the crown, the Icgis 
Jature, public order, morality, the divine 
Majesty itself, is not exempt from their 
insults. Permit me, my lords, to paint to 
you in avery few words the present con- 

| dition of this country, with relation to 
what is called the liberty of the press. If 
a foreigner were to take his ideas of Eng- 
land from the printed libels on both sides, 
he would think we had no government, no 
law, no God. I will spare hea lordships 
the contemplation of so frightful a picture 
in its full length and dimensions ; and con- 
fine myself to two points, which 1 think 
more especially demand your attention. 

There are two advantages upon which our 
public welfare and strength particularly de- 

end; both of which these wicked libellers 
have most diligently and maliciously endea- 
voured to destroy; I mean, the union & 
the two kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land; and that extinction of party spi" 
the bane of all public@pirit, I say, my lords 
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that extinction of party spirit, which 
crowned with happiness and with glory 
the latter years of our late most gracious 
sovereign, and the beginning of his pre- 
sent Majesty’s most auspicious, most be- 
nignant, and most prosperous reign. Of 
these inestimable blessings these execrable 
writings have attempted to deprive us: 
they have breathed a spirit of discord, 
which, if great care be not taken to stop 
the farther progress of it, will avenge the 
enemies of this country of all the evils 
they have suffered from that invincible 
force and energy, which a very different spi- 
rit, a spirit of union and concord, enabled 
usto exert. What can be imagined more 
injurious, more fatal to our happiness, than 
weekly and daily libels, sent all over the 
kingdom, whichhave a strong and manifest 
tendency to break those ties of mutual in- 
terest and mutual affection, which bind 
and knit us together ; and to raise animo- 
sities, jealousies, deadly feuds, and civil 
wars, between the two nations? If the de- 
tected authors of such writings, by being 
members of parliament, a circumstance 
which in reality much enhances their 
guilt, may go on with full security, in open 
defiance of a!l law and legal authority, to 
inflame the wounds they have made, to in- 
fuse into them new venom, till they are 
rendered incurable ; if this indeed be Eng- 
lish liberty, then, I am sure, our consti- 


tution will be felo de se, and wants no 


enemy but itself to bring itself to de- 
struction. 


But we ought to be very careful of the 


rivileges of parliament. Alas, my lords, 


in that total anarchy, in that dissolution of 
all government, which this unbounded li- 
centiousness must necessarily produce, 
will parliament be secure? When a city is 
set on fire, if nothing is done to extinguish 
or stop the conflagration, will the flames 
respect the senate house any more than 
the palace? Great apprehensions are con- 
ceived, if your lordships should agree to 
this resolution of a terrible abuse of their 
power in the ministers of the crown, by 
wantonly and maliciously imprisoning 
members of either House of Parliament, 
for innocent writings. Many answers ma 

be given to those apprehensions: I shall 
only insist upon one. The administration 
of justice, and the execution of laws, are, 
by the constitution of our government, en- 
trusted to the crown and its officers; but 
entrusted under checks beneficial to li- 
berty, beneficial to justice. Of all those 
checks, the most effectual is the superin- 
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tendence of parliament, which is as for- 
midable to the highest magistrate as_ it is 
to the lowest: to the secretary of state as 
to the justice of peace. And the terror 
of this must operate in a particular man- 
ner, where the privileges of parliament it- 
self are concerned. In a bailable case, as - 
this is, the confinement must be presently 
ended: at the first sitting of the parlia- 
ment, the House must know of the rea- 
sons of the commitment ; if they are not 
sufficient, immediate vengeance will fall 
on the head of the minister, who has in- 
jured the House in the person of its mem- 

er. Thus, my lords, both the govern- 
ment and our liberty are as‘safe as the im- 
perfection of human policy will allow them 
to be. But if you change this wise sys- 
tem, if you take the executive power from 
the crown, and place it in either House 
of Parliament, what check,. what control, 
will then remain ?—An arbitrary power 
will be there, which is no where else in 
our government: an arbitrary power with- 
out appeal. | 

I therefore hope, that your lordships 
will not differ from the Commons in this . 
resolution : but, at the same time, I re- 
spect and venerate the principle, upon 


which the opposition to it is founded; a 


principle of jealous caution, not to do any 
thing that may hurt the independence of 
parliament, which is so important to the 
security of the whole commonwealth. Such 
a caution is very commendable, and the 

zal excited by it meritorious, even where 
it is mistaken. I congratulate your lord- 
ships, I congratulate the whole nation, on 
that zeal being so warm in the breasts of | 
young noblemen, who have spoken so ably 
and so eloquently in this debate. But in 
order to preserve the independence of 
parliament against any future violations 
on the part of the crown, it will be neces- 
sary to preserve the reputation of parlia- 
ment in the minds of the people, and the 
love of it in their hearts. How, my lords, 
can this be done, if they find it an ob- 
stacle to that equal justice which is their 
birthright and their safety ? 

Upon the whole, I am confident, your 
lordships will on no account depart from 
that maxim, which is the corner-stone of 
all government! that justice should have 
its course, without stop or impediment. 
‘ Jus, fas, lex, potentissima sint:’ This, 
my lords, is the very soul and essence of 
freedom. Obstruct this, and you imme- 
diately open a door to all violence and 
confusion, to all the iniquity and all the 


¢ 
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cruelties of private revenge, to the destruc- 


tion. of private peace, the dissolution of 

ublic order, and in the end to an un- 
fimited and despotic authority, which we 
must be forced to submit to, as a remed 

ainst such intolerable evils. The domi- 
nion of law is the dominion of liberty. 
Privilege against law, in matters of high 
concernment to the public, is oppression, 
is tyranny, wheresoever it exists. 


The question was put whether to agree 
‘ with the Commons in the said Resolution ; 
it was resolved in the affirmative. 

Protest against the Resolution, “ That 
Privilege of Parliament does not extend to 
the Case of Libels.’? *] The following Pro- 
test was entered on the Journals: 

‘¢ Dissentient. 

«¢ Because we cannot heer without the 
utmost concern and astonishment, a doc- 
trine advanced now, for the first time, in 
this House, which we apprehend to be 
mew, dangerous and unwarrantable, viz. 
That the personal privilege of both Houses 
of Parliament has never held, and ought 
not to hold in the case of any criminal 
prosecution whatsoever; by which, all the 
records of parliament, all history, all the 
authorities of the gravest and soberest 
judges, are entirely rescinded; and the 
findarpental principles of the constitution, 
with regard to the independence of par- 


* « The opposition in the House of Lords, 
to this surrender of privilege, was vigorous and 
werful. It was managed and led by the earl 
emple, who shewed bimself to be as zealous 
a defender of the privileges of parliament, as 
he had been the securer of the liberties of the 
people; and though out-voted, yet he trans- 
mitted his opivion to posterity, in a Protest 
that does intinite honour to his judgment 
aad spirit. It is worthy of notice, that at a 
revious meeting at Devonshire-house, of such 
ords as were expected to sign the protest, the 
duke of Newcastle desired tu be excused put- 
ting his name to it, on account of his friead lord 
Hardwicke, who had declared his opinion 
ue ivilege. By this determination (which 
Lords came to without calling in the advice 
of the judges) the members uf both Houses lie 
@t the mercy of the King’s Attorney General, 
who may, on the suguestion ef any of them 
being libellers, imprison their persons merely 
for the sake of preventing their attending any 
particular vote or debate. Doubtless, neither 
of the Houses conceived, by surrendering this 
supposed privilege, they thereby broke in upon 
the rights of the people of England, in thus 
subjecting their representatives to the possibility 
ef ot restraints.” Hastory of the Minerity, 
p< . 
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liament, torn up and buried under the 
ruins of our most established rights. 

‘s We are at a loss to conceive, with 
what view such a sacrifice should be pro- 
posed, unless to amplify, in effect, the jo- 
risdiction of the inferior, by annihilating 
the ancient immunities of this superiot 
court. The very question itself, proposed 
to us from the Commons, and now 
to by the Lords, from the letter and spirit 
of it, contradicts this assertion ; for, whilst 
it only narrows privilege in criminal mat- 
ters, it establishes the principle. 

‘‘ The law of privilege, aera impri- 
sonment of the persons of lords of parlia- 
ment as stated by the two standing orden, 
declares generally, ‘ That no lord of par- 
liament, sitting the parliament, or within 
the usual times of privilege of parliament, 
is to be imprisoned or restrained, without 
sentence or order of the House, unless it 
be for treason or felony, or for refusing to 
give security for the peace, and refusal to 
pay obedience toa writ of Habeas Corpus.’ 

‘¢ The first of these orders was made, 
after long consideration, upon a dispute 
with the king, when the precedents of 
both Houses had been fully inspected, 
commented upon, reported, and entered 
in the Journals, and after the king’s 
counsel had been heard. It was made in 
sober times, and by a House of Peers not 
only loyal, but deyoted to the crown ; and 
it was made by the unanimous consent of 
all, not one diseeating: These circum- 
stances of solemnity, deliberation, and 
unanimity, are so singular and extracr- 
dinary, that the like are scarce te be found 
in any instance ainong the records of par- 
liament. 

‘< When the two cases of surety for the 
peace and Habeas Corpus come to be well 
considered, it will be found that they both 
breathe the same spirit, and grow out of 
the same principle. 

‘«‘ The offences that call for surety and 
Habeas Corpus, are both cases of present 
continuing violence ; the proceedings 10 
both have the same end, viz. to repress the 
force, and to disarm the offender. 

‘© The proceeding stops in both when 
that end is attained, 

“The offence is not prosecuted nor 
punished in either. _ 

“¢ The necessity is equal in both, and, 
if privilege was allowed in either, so long 
as the necessity lasts, a lord of parliameut 
would enjoy a mightier prerogative than 
the crown itself is intitled to. Lastly, 
they both leave the prosecution of all mis 
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demeanours still under privilege, and do 
not derogate from that great fundamental 
that none shall be arrested, in the course 
of prosecution, for any crime under trea- 
son and felony. ) 

«¢ These two Orders comprize the whole 
law of privileges, and are both of them 
Standing Orders, and, consequently, the 
fixed laws of the House, by which we are 
all bound until they are duly repealed. 

«¢ The Resolution of the other House, 
now agreed to, is a direct contradiction to 
the rule of parliamentary privilege laid 
down in the aforesaid Standing Orders, 
both in letter and spirit. Before the rea- 
- sons are stated, it will be proper to pre- 

mise two observations : 

« That in all cases where securitf of 
the peace may be required, the lord can- 
not be committed till that security is re- 
fused, and consequently, the magistrate 
will be guilty of a breach of privilege if 
he commits the offender without demand- 
ing that security. 

‘«¢ Although the security should be re- 
fused, yet if the party is committed gene~ 

rally, the magistrate is guilty of a breach 
of privilege, because the party refusing 
ought only {to be committed till he -has 
found sureties; whereas, by a general 
commitment, he is held fast, even though 
he should give sureties, and can only be dis- 
ade by giving bail for his appearance. 

«< This being premised, the first objec- 
tion is to the generality of this Resolution, 
which, as it is penned, denies the privilege 
to the sappoiee libeller, not only where he 
refuses to give sureties, but likewise 
throughout the whole prosecution, from 
the beginning to the end; so that, al- 
though he should submit to be bound, he 
may, notwithstanding, be afterwards ar- 
rested, tried, convicted, and punished, 
sitting the parliament, and without leave 
of the House, wherein the law of privilege 
is fundamentally misunderstood, by which 
no commitment whatsoever is tolerated, 
but that only which is made upon the re- 
fusal of the sureties, or in the other ex- 
Cepted cases of treason or felony, and the 
Habeas Corpus. 

at rivilene will not hold throughout 
in the case of a seditious libel, it must be 
because that offence is such a breach of 

€ peace, for which sureties may be de- 
manded ; and if it be so, it will readily be 
admitted, that the case comes within the 
€Xception, provided always that sureties 
-Nave been refused, and that the party is 
Committed only till he shall give sureties. 
9 
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‘¢ But this offence is not a breach of the 
peace ; it does not fall within any defini- 
tion of a breach of the peace, given by 
any of the good writers upon that subject ; 
all which breaches, from menace to actual 
wounding, either alone or with a multitude 
are described to be acts of violence against 
the person, » OF possessions, putting 
the subject in fear by blows, threats, or 
gestures. Nor is this case of the libeller 
ever enumerated in any of these writers 
among the breaches ef peace; on the con- 
ath it is always described as an act 
tending to excite, provoke, or produce 
breaches of the peace; and although a 
Secretary of State may be pleased to add 
the enflaming epithets of treasonable, 
traiterous, or seditious, to a particular 
paper, yet no words are strong enough to 
alter the nature of things. o say then, 
that a libel, possibly productive of such a 
consequence, is the very consequence 80 
produced, is, in other words, to declare, 
that the cause and the effect are the same 


ing. 
But if a libel could poesibly, by any 
abuse of language, or has any where been 
called, inadvertently, a breach of the 

ce, there is not the least colour to say 
that the libeller can be bound to give 
sureties for the peace, for the following 
Reasons : 

‘¢ Because none can be so bound unless 
he be taken in the actual commitment of a 
breach of the peace, striking, or putting 
some one or more of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects in fear. ; 

‘«« Because there is no authority, oreven | 
ambiguous hint, in any law book, that he 
may be so bound. 

‘© Because no libeller, in fact, was ever 
so bound. 

‘‘ Because no crown lawyer, in the 
most despotic times, ever insisted he 
should be so bound, even in days when 
the press swarmed with the most invenom- 
ed and virulent libels, and when the pro- 
secutions raged with such uncommon fury 
against this species of offenders ; when the 
law of libels was ransacked every term; 
when loss of ears, perpetual imprisonment, 
banishment, and fines of 10 and 20 thou- 
sand pounds, were the common judgments 
in the Star Chamber; and when the crown 
had assumed an uncontroulable authority 
over the press. 

«¢ This Resolution does not only infringe 
the privilege of parliament, but points to 
the restraint of the personal liberty of 
every common subject in these realms ; 
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seeing that it does in effect affirm, that all 
men, without exception, may be bound to 
the peace for this offence. — 

« By this doctrine, every man’s liberty, 
privileged as well as unprivileged, is sur- 
rendered into the hands of a secretary of 
state: he is by this means empowered, in 
the first instance, to pronounce the paper 
to be a seditious libel, a matter of such 
difficulty, that some have pretended it is 
too high to be entrusted to a special jury 
of the first rank and condition: he is to 
understand and decide by himself the 
meaning of every innuendo: he is to deter- 
mine the tendency thereof, and brand it 
with his own epithets: he.is to adjudge 
the party guilty, and make him author 
or publisher, as he sees good; and lastly, 
he is to give sentence, by committing the 
party. ; 

‘‘ All these authorities are given to one 
single magistrate, unassisted by counsel, 
evidence, or jury, in a case where the 
law eh no action will lie against him be- 
cause he acts in the capacity of a judge. 

‘* From what has been observed, it ap- 
pears to us,.that the exception of a sedi - 
tious libel from privilege is neither found- 
ed on usage or written precedents; and 
therefore this Resolution 1s of the first im- 
pression: nay, it is not only a new law 
narrowing the known and ancient rule, but 
it is likewise a law ex post facto, pendente 
lite, et ex parte, now first declared to meet 
with the circumstances of a particular 
case: and it must be further considered, 
that this House is thus called upon to give 
a sanction to the determinations of the 
other, who have not condescended to con- 
fer with us upon this point, till they had 
prejudged it themselves. 

‘© This method of relaxing the rule of 
privilege, case by case, is pregnant with 
this further inconvenience, that it renders 
the rule precarious and uncertain. Who 
can foretell where the House will stop, 
when they have, by one infringement of 
their own standing orders, made a prece- 
dent, whereon future infringements ma 
with equal reason be founded ? How shall 
the subject be able to proceed with safety 
in this perilous business? How can the 
judges decide, on these or the like ques- 
tions, if privilege is no longer to be found 
in records, and journals, and standing or- 
ders?- Upon any occasion, privilege may 
be enlarged; no court will venture, for 
the future, without trembling, either to re- 
cognize or to deny it. 

“‘ We manifestly see this effect of ex- 

: 2 
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cluding by a general resolution one bailable 
offence from privilege to day ; that it will 
be a precedent for doing so by another 
upon some future occasion, till, instead of 
privilege holding in every case not except- 
ed, it will at last come to hold in none but 
such as are expressly saved. 

*¢ When the case of the Habeas Corpus 
is relied upon as a precedent to enforce 
the present declaration, the argument only 
shews, that the mischief aforementioned 
has taken place already; since one altera- 
tion, though a very just one, and notat all 
applicable to the present question, is pro- 
duced, to justify another that is unwar- 
rantable. | 

** But it is strongly objected, that if 
priqlege be allowed in this case, a lord of 
parliament might endanger the constitu- 
tion, by a continual attack of successive 
libels; and if such a person should be suf- 
fered to escape, under the shelter of pri- 
vilege, with perpetual impunity, all go- 
vernment would be overturned; and there- 
fore it is inexpedient to allow the privi- 
lege now, when the time of privilege by 
prorogations is continued for ever, without 
an interval. . 

«‘ This objection shall be answered in 
two ways: if inexpediency is to destroy 
sierra privilege in this case of a seditious 
ibel, it is at least as inexpedient that other 
great misdemeanours should stand under 
the like protection of privilege; neither 
is it expedient that the smaller offences 
should be exempt from prosecution in the 
person of a lord of parliament. So that, if 
this argument of inexpediency is to pre- 
vail, it must prevail throughout, and sub- 
vert the whole law of privilege in criminal 
matters ; in which method of reasoning, 
there is this fault, that the argument proves 
too much. 

‘¢ If this inconvenience be indeed gricv- 
ous, the fault is not in the law of privilege, 
but in the change of times, and in the ma- 
nagement of prorogations by the servants 
ot the crown; which are so contrived, 4 
not to leave an hour open for justice. Let 
the objection, nevertheless, be allowed in 
its utmost extent; and then compare the 
inexpediency of not immediately prosecut- 
ing on one side, with the inexpediency of 
stripping the parliament of all protect:on 
from privilege on the other: unhappy 3% 
the option is, the public would rather wish 
to see the prosecution for crimes suspend- 
ed, than the parliament totally unprivt 
leged; although, notwithstanding this pre 
tended inconvenience is so warmly maga: 


ad 
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fied upon the present occasion, we are not 
apprized that any such inconvenience has 
been felt, though the privilege has been 
enjoyed time immemorial. ) 

‘* But the second and best answer, be- 
cause it removes all pretence of grievance, 
is this, that this House, upon complaint 
made, has the power (which it will exert 
in favour of justice) to deliver up the of- 
fender to prosecution. 

‘¢ It isa dishonourable, and an undeserv- 
ed imputation upon the Lords, to suppose, 
even in argument, that they would nourish 


an impious criminal in their bosoms,: 


against the call of offended 
the demand of their country. 


“It is true however, and it is hoped 
that this House will always see (as ever 
magistrate ought that does not betray his 
trust) that their member is properly dis- 
charged ; but when that ground is once 
laid, they would be ashamed to protect the 
offender one moment. Surely this trust, 


justice, and 


which has never yet been abused, is not. 


too great to be reposed in the high court 
of parliament; while it is lodged there, 
the public justice is in safe hands, and the 
privilege untouched ; whereas, on the con- 


ry, if, for the sake of coming at the 


criminal at once, without this application 
to the House, personal privilege is taken 
away, not only the offender, but the whole 
parliament, at the same time, is delivered 
up to the crown. 


‘¢ It is not to be conceived that our an+ 
cestors, when they framed the law of pri- 
vilege, would have left the case of a sedi- 
tious libel, as it is called, the only unpri- 
vileged misdemeanor. Whatever else they 
had given up to the crown, they would 
have guarded the case of supposed libels, 
above all others, with privilege, as being 
most likely to be abused by outrageous 
and vindictive prosecutions. 


** But this great privilege had a much 
deeper reach ; it was wisely planned, and 
hath hitherto, through all times, been re- 
solutely maintained. 


“¢ It was not made to screen criminals, 
but to preserve the very being and life of 
parliament ; for when our ancestors consi- 
dered that the law had lodged the great 
powers of arrest, indictment, and informa- 
lion, in the crown, they saw the parlia- 
ment would be undone, if, during the 
time of privilege, the royal process should 

admitted in any misdemeanor whatso- 
Ever: therefore they excepted none. 

ere the abuse of power would be fatal, 
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the power ought never to be given, be- 
cause redress comes too late. 

‘‘ A parliament, under perpetual terror 
of imprisonment, can neither be free, nor 
bold, nor honest ; and if this privilege was 
once removed, the most important ques- 
tion might be irrecoverably lost, or carried 
by a sudden eruption of messengers, let 
loose against the members half an hour 
before the debate. 

“ Lastly, As it has already been ob- 
served, the case of supposed libels is, of 
all others, the most dangerous and alarm- 
ing to be left open to prosecution during 
the time of privilege. | 

.¢ Tf the severity of the law, touching li- 
bels, as it hath sometimes been laid down, 
be duly weighed, it must strikeboth Houses 
of Parliament with terror and dismay. 

‘¢ The repetition of a libel, the delivery 
of it unread to another, is said to be a pube 
lication: nay, the bare possession of it has 
been deemed criminal, unless it is immedi- 
ately destroyed or carried to a magistrate. 

‘«¢ Every lord of parliament then, who 
hath done this, who is falsely accused, 
nay, who is, though without any informa- 
tion, named in the Secretary of State’s 
warrant, has lost his privilege by this Reso- 
lution, and lies at the mercy of that enemy 
to learning and liberty, the messenger of 
the press. a er ee 

‘‘ For these and many other forcible 
reasons, we hold it highly unbecoming 
the dignity, gravity and wisdom, of the 
House of Peers, as well as their justice, 
thus ede | to explain away and dimi- 
nish the privilege of their persons, founded 
in the wisdom of ages, declared with pre- 
cision in our standing orders, so repeatedly 
confirmed, and hitherto preserved inviola- 
ble by the spirit of our ancestors, called to 
it only by the other House, on a particu- 
lar occasion, and to serve a particular pur- 

ose, ex post facto, ex parte, et pendente 

lite in the courts below. ( Signed ) 

Temple, Bolton, Grafton, Corn- 

wallis, Portland, Bristol, Devon- 

_ shire, Scarborough, Dacre, Aberga- 

-venny, Fred. Litch. & Cov.; Ash- 

burnham, Fortescue, Grantham, 
Walpole, Ponsonby, Folkestone.” 


Address of both Houses to the King con- 
cerning the North Briton, Number Forty- 
five.]_ December 1. Another Conference 
took place between the two Houses, when 
the following Resolution and Address 
were agreed to: 

“« Resolved, by the Lords spiritual and 

[47] 
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temporal and Commons in parliament as- 
sembled, that the printed paper, intituled, 
«© The North Briton, No. 45,’? which was 
communicated to the Lords at the last 
conference, be burnt, by the hands of the 
common hangman, at the Royal Exchange 
in London, upon Saturday next, at one 
of the clock; and that the sheriffs of Lon- 
don do then attend, and cause the same 
to be burnt there accordingly.” 
_% Most Gracious Sovereign ; , 

‘¢ We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
faithful subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal and Commons in parliament as- 
sembled, having taken into our considera- 
tion a late false, scandalous, and seditious 
libel, intituled, ‘* The North Briton, No. 
45,” think it our indispensable duty to 
express our surprise and indignation at 
finding, that neither the public nor pri- 
vate virtue, which so eminently entitle 
your Majesty to the highest veneration, 
as well as to the most grateful and loyal 
attachment of all your subjects; nor the 
gracious expressions of your tender care 
and affection for your people, in your Ma- 
jesty’s speech from the throne, at the end 
of the last session of parliament; which 
has been thus infamously traduced ; should 
have been sufficient to secure your Ma- 
jesty from so insolent and unexampled an 
Indignity. 

<¢ Such, indeed, has been your Majesty’s 
uniform adherence to the princip!es of our 
happy constitution; and such the uninter- 
rupted harmony and good correspondence 
between your Majesty and your parlia- 
ment; that it is no wonder to see, that 
the same audacious hand, which hath dared 
thus grossly to affront your Majesty, should, 
at the same time, violate the other sacred 
regards prescribed by the laws and consti- 
tution of this country ; aspersing and ca- 
lumniating every branch of the legisla- 
ture; and endeavouring to excite, amongst 
all ranks of your Majesty’s subjects, such 
@ spirit of discord and disobedience, as 
could end in nothing but the total subver- 
sion of all lawful government. 

« Permit us also to express to your 
Majesty our firm persuasion and just con- 
fidence, that this most extravagant and 
Outrageous attempt will prove as impotent 
as it is wicked ; that, instead of answering 
those purposes for which it appears to 
have been calculated, it will, on the con- 
trary, serve to excite in your faithful sub- 
jects the abhorrence of such dangerous 
practices, to unite them more firmly in 
their zealous attachment to your Majesty’s 
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person and government, and in a due re- 
verence for the authority of the legisla- 
ture ; and lastly, that in consequence of 
your Majesty’s directions to prosecute the 
authors of this infamous libel, it will bring 
such punishment upon those who shall be 
found. guilty of so atrocious a crime, as 
the laws of their country have prescribed, 
and as the public justice and safety shall 
demand.” 


The King’s Answer.] His Majesty re- 
turned this Answer : 

“¢ My Lords, and Gentlemen ; 

‘¢ The very affectionate zeal which you 
express for the vindication of my honour, 
and your declared resolution to support 
the authority of parliament, cannot fail of 
being extremely grateful to me. It has 
been hitherto, and it always shall be, my 
care, to regulate my conduct according to 
the principles of the constitation. 1 will 
not, therefore, be wanting, in carrying the 
laws into execution against alf who shail 
presume to violate any of those principles; 
and in this resolution I doubt not of re- 
ceiving the hearty concurrence and sup- 
port both of my parliament and my peo- 
ple.” | 


Proceedings in both Houses respectiuz 
the Riot at the burning the NornTH Britox 
Number 45.] December 6. The Lords 
being informed, that the Sheriffs of Lon- 
don were attending, according to order: 
they were called in, to the bar; and di- 
rected to give the House an account of 
the obstructions made to the execution of 
an order of both Houses of Parliament, 
for burning the paper, intitled, “ The 
North Briton, No. 45,”? on Saturday last. 

Whereupon Mr. Alderman Harley ac- 
quainted the House, ‘ That the Sherifis 
met at Guildhall on Saturday last, and 
about half an hour after twelve o’clock 
they went from thence to carry into exe- 
cution the order of both Houses of Par- 
liament; that, at the entrance into Cor- 
hill, he was met by the City Marshal, who 
acquainted him, * That there was a very 
Seer riot and tumult; and that he appre- 
ended he could not carry the order into 
execution without a military force.” To 
which he replied, ‘« That he would endea- 
vour to do it?) That he was also met by 
several constables, who told him, ‘ There 
was a great number of rioters, who had 
been encouraged by gentlemen in cofice 
houses and balconies ;? and was also ad- 
vised by the Secondary to retreat to the 
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Mansion House; but that he was deter- 
mined to earry the order into execution if 
possible; and accordingly went on in his 
chariot; but the mob were so numerous, 
and the hissings so great, that the horses 
were frightened, and he could not get to 
the place where the paper was to be burnt. 
Upon which, he got out of his chariot, 
and went to the place where the fuel was 
prepared ; but the wood was so wet, that 
it could not take fire; but he read the 
order, and gave the paper with his own 
hands into the hands of the executioner, 
who held it on the lighted torch, which he 
held in his hand till it was burnt; and that 
he saw it burnt pursuant to the order. 
After which, he got into his chariot, in 
order to retreat; but the mob pelted the 
constables with billets and sticks, that they 
were forced to give way; and that one of 
the billets was thrown at his chariot, and 
broke the fore-glass of it; and then he re- 
treated to the Mansion House. That he 
heard nothing of any riot when he set out 
from Guildhall; but believed the city 
marshal could give some account of what 
passed before.”’ | 

Then Mr. Alderman Blunt, the other 
Sheriff, said, ** That he had but little to 
add to the account given by Mr. Alder- 
man Harley. That the first news *hey had 
of the riot was when they were near to 
the Mansion House; that the mob threat- 
ened to overturn his chariot; upon which 
he got out of it, and was hustled by the 
mob; and when he got in again, they 
surrounded and stopped his chariot, so 
that he could get no farther.” 

Then Mr. Osmond Cooke, the City 
Marshal, was directed to give an account 
of what he knew of the riot on Saturday 
last ; and says, ** That the Sheriffs sent to 
him on Friday evening, to acquaint him 
with the order for burning the paper, 
and to order him to attend; and that ac- 
cordingly he went on Saturday morning, 
about 11 o’clock, with the executioner 
and the constables, to see every thing pre- 
ee that the mob hissed, and pelted 

im with mud, and struck him, and spit 
in his face, crying out, ‘ Wilkes and Li- 
berty ;” that he went to meet the Sheriffs, 
to acquaint them; and that he met the 
Sheritis near the Mansion-house, and ac- 
quainted them with it; but Mr. Sheriff 
Harley said, «*« They must go on;”? which 
he did accordingly ; and that Mr. Sheriff 
Harley was insulted pie he was reading 
the order for burning the paper ; and that 
be saw more than half of it burnt: after 
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which the fore-glass of Mr. Sheriff Har- 
ley’s chariot was broke by a billet of wood 
@hich was flung at it; and afterwards a 
man was brought to the Mansion-house, 
who, they said, was the person that did it ; 
and he was committed.” Being asked, 
Whether he knew any persons that were 
assisting and encouraging the mob?” 
Says, *“* There were several persons well- 
dressed, who encouraged the mob, from 
the Union coffee-house, and from the 
balcony on this side of the Union coffee- 
house; but he docs not know any of them.” 
Being asked, “« What number of consta- 
b'es attended ?”? Says, ‘* The number or- 
dered were 234; and he believes very 
near 200 attended.”? Asked, ‘¢ Whether 
it was known at the Mansion-house that 
there was a riot?” Says, ‘“ He believes 
the noise of the mob might be heard in 
the Mansion-house.”? Asked, ‘“¢ Whether 
he received any order from the Lord 
Mayor, or any alderman or justice of the 
peace inthe city, for quelling the mob ?” 
Says, “* He did not.” Asked, ‘ Whe- 
ther the Lord Mayor was at the Mansion- 
house when he acquainted the Sheriffs 
that there was a mob?” Says, ‘ He be- 
lieves he was.”? Asked, ‘* Whether there 
was any contrary party, that endeavoured 
to assist and defend the constables ?”’ 
Says, ** He saw none; the mob were all 
of the same side.” 

Then the Sheriffs were called in again ; 
and asked, ‘‘ Whether the Lord Mayor 
was at the Mansion-house on Saturday 
last, when they went to the Mansion- 
house??? And Mr. Sheriff Harley says, 
‘¢ When the Sheriffs ‘retreated to the 
Mansion-house, they found the Lord 
Mayor there, doing his usual busines.’’ 
Being asked, «* Whether the Lord Mayor, 
or any of the aldermen, sent any orders 
for quelling the mob?” Says, ‘* He does 
not know that they did. There is always 
upon these occasions a precept issued to 
the alderman of every ward, to send the 
constables of his ward.”? Asked, ‘* Whe- 
ther, during the riot, any magistrate of 
the city did appear, and give any orders 
for quelling the mob?”? Says, ‘* He does 
not know that they did.”” Asked, “ Whe- 
ther the Riot Act was read, or attempted 
to be read ?”’? Says, ‘ lt was not.” 

Then David Bell was called in; and di- 
rected to give an account of what he 
knew of the riot on Saturday last: says, ~ 
‘‘ He was there, and within ten yards of 
the place where the paper was burnt; 
that he saw part of it burnt, but believes 
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it was not all burnt; that he saw several 
well-dressed persons from the shops and 
balconies, who encouraged the mob, par- 
ticularly from a shop over-against the 
place where the paper was burnt ; but did 
not know any of them.” 

Then Thomas Collins was called in; 
and directed to give an account of what 
he knew of the riot on Saturday last. 
And says, ‘* That he was there when the 
executioner brought the wood for the 
fire; that there was a general hiss, and 
the mob stopt him, and he could not get 
up to the place with it; that he observed 
one man particularly, who was very 
active; and he seized him two or three 
times, but he was rescued by the mob; 
that he saw well-dressed people in the 
shops and balconies who encouraged the 
mob.” Being asked, “ What carried him 
there ?”? Says, * He was ordered, by Mr. 
Carrington the messenger, and Mr. Webb 
solicitor of the treasury, to attend to meet 
them.”’ 

Then Alexander Fall was called in; 
and directed to give an account of what 
he knew of the riot on Saturday last. 
And says, *“ That he was there, and saw 
the faggots brought for burning the paper; 
that about a quarter before twelve the 
mob increased very much, and when they 
saw the Sheriffs coming, they stopt them ; 
but Mr. Sheriff Harley drove on with 
great intrepidity, and got to the place, 
and read the order, and dclivered the 

aper to the executioner, and it was 

urnt on a lighted torch; but the mob 
snatched at the paper, and he believes 
it was not all burnt, but a piece of it 
was snatched from the torch.’? Asked, 
‘Whether he saw any persons from 
the Union coffee-house, or balconies, 
encouraging the mob?” Says, * He did, 
but he did not know any of them. He 
heard one man call out to the mob, 
“© Well done, boys ; bravely done, boys !” 
Asked, “ Whether the mov had any 
particular cry?’ Says, “ The general 
cry was, ** Wilkes and Liberty.” 

Resolved, nem. con. That all persons 
concerned in the riot at the burning of 
“The. North Briton, No. 45,’? on Sa- 
turday last, their aiders and abettors, 
are perturbators of the public peace, dan- 
gerous to the liberties of this country, and 
obstructors of national justice. 

Ordered, That this Resolution be com- 
municated to the Commons, at a con- 
ference; and that their concurrence be 
desired thercin, 7 


Riot at the burning of the North Briton. 
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Resolved, That the Sheriffs of London 
have done their duty with spirit and vigour 
in the execution of the order of both 
Houses of Parliament. 

Ordered, That the Thanks of this House 
be given to the Sheriffs of London; and 
that the Lord Chancellor do acquaint them 
with the said Resolution, and give them 
the Thanks of the House. 

And thereupon the said Sheriffs were 
called in; and the Lord Chancellor ac- 
quainted them with the said resolution; 
and gave them the Thanks of the House 
accordingly. E 


December 7. The Commons resolved 
nem. con. That the Sheriffs of London and 
Middlesex have conducted themselves 
with proper spirit and vigour in the exe- 
cution of the orders of both Houses of 
Parliament, for burning *“ the North Bri- 
ton, No. 45,” on Saturday last: and that 
Mr. Speaker do return them the Thanks 
of this House for their good behaviour 
therein. 

And Mr. Alderman Harley, a member 
of this House, one of the sheriffs of Lon- 
don and Middlesex, being in the House, 
Mr. Speaker acquainted him with the said 
Resolution; and gave him the Thanks of 
the House, as follow: 

“< Mr. Sheriff Harley, 

«¢ Upon the enquiry which this House 
has made, intoa very high insult lately 
offered to the authority of parliament, and 
the laws of the land, they could not pass 
by unnoticed, the zealous endeavours of 
yourself and your worthy colleague in 
support of both: but, as I cannot better 
express the sense, which this House has 
of your conduct, on this occasion, than in 
their own words, I will read to you, Sui, 
the Resolution to which they have just now 
agreed. [Reads the above Resolution. ] 

“ That spirit of licentiousness, which 
so unhappily prevails at present, however 
it may be disguised under the specious 
name of liberty, is diametrically opposite 
to, and subversive of, it; ana auless a 
seasonable check is put to this spirit, it 
cannot fail of ending in anarchy, the sure 
forerunner of the rankest tyranny and 
despotism. 

‘‘ True liberty consists in that secunty 
which the laws and our happy constitution 
give us, for our persons, our lives, and our 

roperty ; nor can this valuable blessing 
bs preserved withoyt a due veneration for 
the legislative authority of the kingdom, 


and a perfect obedience to the law. ‘These 
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will be kept up, if the civil magistrates 
(especially those who fill that high and 
important station, to which you have been 
called by your fellow aarp | faithfully 
discharge the trust reposed in them. 

_ & How great therefore, Sir, must your 
merit be, who, in defence of parliament 
and the law, have, with a truly becoming 
fortitude and resolution, exposed your 
person to the greatest danger, from the 
fury and resentment of a lawless mob. 
Such merit is intitled to the highest 
reward: you cannot receive a greater and 
more honourable one (and I am persuaded, 
Sir, you are of that opinion) than the 
approbation of the Commons of Great 
Eritain. 

‘¢ The commands of this House will be 

always obeyed by me with the greatest 

leasure, but I think myself particularly 

appy to receive them upon the Digger 
occasion ; I could only have wished I had 
not been so suddenly called upon, that I 
might have endeavoured at least, to have 
performed this duty in a manner more 
suitable to the House as well as to your- 
self: however, in the best manner I am 
able upon so short a recollection, I do, in 
obedience to those orders, return you, Sir, 
the unanimous thanks of this House, for 
the spirit and vigour, with which you con- 
ducted yourself in the execution of the 
orders of both Houses of Parliament, for 
burning the: North Briton, No. 45, on 
Saturday last.” | 

Upon which Mr. Alderman Harley 
said, 

“‘ Mr. Speaker, 

“¢ It is with the greatest difficulty I now 
rise, to express a due sense of the high 
honour which the House has now conferred 
pe me, by signifying their approbation 
of my conduct on Saturday last; I cannot 
help thinking, that the House has greatly 
overvalued my services on that occasion, 
and lamenting that it was not in my power 
to put that order in execution, in a manner 
more suitable to the honour and dignity of 
parliament. The only return that I can 
make for this signal mark of favour, is, to 
assure the House, that so long as I conti- 
nue in the high office which I now bear in 
the city of London, I shall firmly, vigo- 
rously, and actively, see the laws carried 
into execution, which are so essentially 
necessary for the good order and govern- 
ment of this kingdom. 

«« Give me leave, Sir, to return you my 
sincere thanks, for the very obliging man- 
ner in which you have expressed yourself 
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on this occasian; and to assure you, that I 
shall ever retain a grateful sense of it, and 
make it the pride and glory of my life to 
deserve it.” 

Resolved, nem. con. That an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty, that 
he will be graciously to give directions, 
that the most effectual method may be 
taken for discovering the persons con- 
cerned in the late dangerous riot, upon the 
burning of the North Briton, in pursuance 
of a sentence passed imannaously by both 
Houses of Parliament ; together with their 
aiders and abettors. 


Proceedings in the Commons on the Ex- 
pulsion of Mr. Wilkes.) December 9. 
Complaint was made to the House, that, 
in breach of the privilege of that House, 
Alexander Dunn had several times lately 
threatened violence against the person of 
John Wilkes, esq., and that he did on the 
Tuesday then last, endeavour to force into 
the house of the said Mr. Wilkes, in order 
to assassinate him ; and the House being in- 
formed that the said Dunn was then in 
custody of Mr. Richard Elston, tipstaff to 
sir Eardley Wilmot, knight, one of the 
justices of the court of pai: se dlr by 
virtue of a warrant under the hand and 
seal of the said Mr. Justice Wilmot; it 
was thereupon ordered, that the said Elston 
should bring the said Dunn, in safe custody, 
to that House the next morning, and that 
Mr. Speaker should issue his warrant ac; 
cordingly ; andtwopersons then named were 
ordered to attend the House at the same 
time, for proving the facts complained of : 
but next day, as soon as the reading of this 
order of the day was moved for, the House 
being informed that some persons attended 
at the door who could prove the lunacy of 
the said Dunn, they were called in, and 
having affirmed at the bar that he was 
insane, it was resolved to discharge Elston 
from any farther attendance on the House 
with Dunn. 


December 16. As soon as the order 
of the day for Mr. Wilkes’s attending in ~ 
his place was read, the House being in- 
formed that the physician and surgeon 
were attending at the door, according to 
the orders made by the House onthe 14th, 
they were called in, and at the bar gave 
the House an account of the then present 
state of Mr. Wilkes’s health; whereupon 
it was ordered, That the said Mr. Wilkes 
should attend that House, in his place, 
upon Tuesday the 19th of January next,. 
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if his health would then permit; and as 
soon as this was agreed to, a motion was 
made, that Dr. Heberden, the physician, 
and Mr. Cesar Hawkins, one of his Ma- 
jesty’s serjeant surgeons, be desired to 
attend John Wilkes, esq. from time to 
time, at proper intervals, to observe the 
progress of his cure; and that they, toge- 
ther with Dr. Brocklesby, and Mr. Graves, 
do attend this House, to report their opi- 
nion thereupon, on the 19th of Janua 
next, in case the said John Wilkes, esq. 
be not then able to attend in his place. 
Though the House was now become thin, 
because no such motion was expected, 
yet this motion was opposed, and the pre- 
vious question moved for, which, after 
debate, was put, and carried in the affirm- 
ative by 71 to30; after which the main 
question being put, was agreed to, and it 
was ordered accordingly; and then the 
hearing of Mr. Wilkes’s first complaint of 
a breach of privilege was put off to the 
same day. During this recess Mr. Wilkes 
retired to France.* 


* «© Numerous actions had been commenced 
against the messengers, by persons arrested 
under the general warrant, to recover damages 
for false imprisonment. They were all tried in 
the court of Common Pleas, and verdicts of va- 
rious amounts recovered. Mr. Wilkes had also 
brought actions against the two secretaries of 
state, and against Mr. Wood, under-secretary 
of state, for injuries sustained on the same oc- 
casiep. The proceedings against lord Egre- 
mont abated by reason of his death. Lord 
Halifax, by various exertions of privilege, and 
at length, by standing out in contempt of. the 
court, procured delay till Mr. Wilkes was out- 
lawed. The action against Mr. Wood was 
tried before a special jury at Guildhall, and after 
a hearing of fifteen hours, a verdict was given 
for 1,000/. damages. Bills of exception were 
tendered and allowed in this and the causes 
against the messenger. The Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, on this occasion, extended bis former opi- 
nion so far as to declare the warrant unconstitu- 
tion, illegal, and absolutely void. “ If it be 
good,’ he said, ‘‘ a secretary of state can dele- 
gate and depute any one of his messengers, or 
any, even from the lowest of the people, to take 
examinations, to commit or release, and, in 
fine, to do every act which the bighest judicial 
officers the law knows can do or order. There 
is no authority in our law books that mentions 
this kind of warrants, but in express terms cov- 
demns them. Upon the maturest considera- 
tion, I am bold to say, this warrant is illegal ; but 
J am far from wishing a matter of this conse- 
quence should rest solely on my opinion. It 
may be referred to the twelve judges, and there 
ia a still higher court, before which it may be 
eanvassed, and whose determination is final. 
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January 19, 1764. The order of the 
day being read, for the attendance of 
John Wilkes, esq., in his place, to answer 
a charge mentioned in an order of this 
House of the lst of December last; the 
Speaker acquainted the House, that he, 
upon Tuesday last, received a letter by the 
general post from Mr. Wilkes, dated Paris 
the 11th instant, inclosing a paper in the 
French language, purporting to be a certi- 
ficate of one of the French king’s physi- 
cians, and of a surgeon of the said king’s 
army, relating tothe state of Mr. Wilkes’s 
health, subscribed with two names, but 
not authenticated before a notary public, 
nor the a beers thereof verified in any 
manner whatsoever. And the Speaker 
read the said letter to the House ; and, by 
direction of the House, stated the purport 
of the said paper to the House. 


The said Letter and Paper are as fol- 
lows ; viz. 
“ Paris, Hotel de Saxe, Jan. 11, 1764. 


«Sir; I cannot express the concern | 


If these superior jurisdictions should declare 
my opinion erroneous, I submit as will become 
me, and kiss the rod; but I must say, I shall 
always consider it as a rod of iron for the 
chastisement of the people of Great Britain.” 
‘“ The judgment respecting the illegality of 
general warrants was afterward, on arguing 
the bills of exceptions, affirmed by lord Mans- 
field. Soon after the verdict in Mr. Wilkes's 
favour, a man of the name of Duo called at 
his house, but being refused admittance, went 
toa coflee-house in the neighbourhood, aad de- 
clared that he and ten more were determined 
‘to cut Wilkes off, let the event be what it 
‘might.’ He again applied to see Mr. Wilkes, 
and was taken into custody, when a new pen- 
knife was found in his pocket. A coinplaint 
was made in the House of Commons, but his 
insanity being clearly proved, the House dis- 
charged him from further attendance: the 
court of King’s-bench, however, thought prv- 
per to commit him, for want of sureties to keep 
the peace. Mr. Wilkes refused to adinit the 
visits of thetwo medical mep appoiuted by 
parliament; but in vindication of bis own 
friends called in two others. His case, how- 
ever does not scem to have been so dangerous 
as represented, since, in a few te after the 
recess, he set out for Paris.’ Adojphus. 


“ The principle of Mr. Wilkes’s retreat was 
obviously fear ; and indeed there seems to have 
been cause sufficient to frighten a more in- 
trepid person. There was a prosecution against 
him in the King’s-bench for the North Briton, 
and another for the Essay on Woman; for 
neither of which he could expect mercy, if a 
jury found him guilty. There were, o 
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am under from the impossibility I now 
find of attending my duty in parliament on 
the 19th of this month; I have suffered 
very much from the tour I made here in 
the holidays to see my daughter; m 
wound is again become extremely painful, 
the parts are very much inflamed, and a 
fever attends it. I inclose a certificate of 
one of the king’s physicians and of a sur- 
gcon of the army, gentlemen of eminence 
in their profession, who think it absolutely 
necessary for me to stay some time longer 
at Paris. I refer to the certificate itself 
for the particulars. 

‘¢ The impatience I feel to justify myself 
to the House, from the groundless and 
cruel attacRs made upon me, and the zeal 
I hope ever to retain for the vindication 
of the sacred rights of the Commons of 
Great Britain, and the privileges of par- 
liament, both of which have been grossly 
violated in my person, had determined 
me to set out for England on Friday next, 
but I now find myself incapable of per- 
forming the journey: I am therefore, Sir, 
under the necessity of intreating you to 
submit my case to the House; and I 
doubt not from their justice that a more 
"distant day will be appointed, when it may 
be in my power to attend the discussion 
of points, very important in themselves, 
and in which I am very materially con- 
cerned. 

‘‘ IT would not, Sir, implore this of the 
House, if I thought the delay could be at- 
tended with any possible inconvenience to 
the public; and I beg to observe that I 
seized the first moment, which the reso- 
lutions of parliament gave me to enter my 
appearance to the informations filed 
against “me in the King’s-bench. I am, 
with due respect and regard, Sir, &c. 

* Joun WILKEs.”” 

“¢ Right Hon. Sir John Cust.” 


‘© Nous soussignés médecin consultant 
du roi, ci-devant médecin en chef de ses 
armées en Allemagne et en Espagne, et 
nous chirurgien consultant des armées, et 


the vengeance of the Lords, and the whole 
weight of the crown: any one of which was 
enough to crush an ordinary man, He had 
likewise the misfortune to be pre-judged ; both 
papers having been voted libels by the parlia- 
ment, before the sense of a jury had been 
taken: so that he was reduced to the alterna- 
tive of staying and cara a martyr, or 
withdrawing till the malice of his enemies was 
abated. He wisely chose the latter.” History 
of the Minority, p. 255. 
2 
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chirurgien major du régiment des gardes 
Francois, certifions que Mons. Jean 
Wilkes est dans un etat que ne lui permet 
point, tant par raport a sa blessure qui 
n’est pas encore entierement cicatrisée, 
que par raport a la fievre qui lui est sur- 
venue d’entreprendre la route de Paris & 
Londres; qu’il scroit a craindre, un |’in- 
flammation et le boursoufilement consi- 


derable arrivés depuis peu de jours, qu’il 


ne se format une hernie a la quelle, il ne 
seroit point possible de rémedier, que 
pour prevenir cet accident, dont il est me- 
nacé et que le mouvement violent, tel que 
celui d’une chaise de poste, et |’agitation 
de Ja mer ne manqueroient pas de deter- 
miner, il est absolument indispensable 

wil reste encore quelque tems a Paris. 

n foi de quoi nous lui avons delivré le 
present certificate. A Paris, 11 Janvier 
1764. “© NINNIN. 

« DUFOUARE.” 


And the House aa informed, that 
Dr. Heberden, Mr. Hawkins, Dr. Brock- 
lesby, and Mr. Graves, were attending at 
the door, according to order; they were 
severally called in; and, at the bar, ex- 
amined. 

And a motion being made, and the 
question put, That the further conside- 
ration of the said order of the day, for the 
attendance of John Wilkes, esq. in his 
place, to answer a charge mentioned in an 
order of this House of the 1st of December 
last, be adjourned till to-morrow morning : 
the House divided— Yeas, 102; Noes 239.- 
So it passed in the negative. 

A motion was made, and the question 
being put, “ That John Wilkes, esq. 
a member of this House, having been re- 
quired, by the repeated orders of this 
House, to attend in his place, to answer 
the charge of being the author and pub- 
lisher of the printed paper, intituled, 
‘¢ The North Briton, No. 45,” and having 
been from time to time excused from his 
attendance upon the days appointed, on 
the representations made to this House 
of his utter inability to attend in respect 
of his health; and, after refusing to admit 
the physician and surgeon appointed by 
this House to observe and report the state 
of his health, having withdrawn himself 
into a foreign country, without assigning 
a sufficient cause; is guilty of a contempt 
of the authority of this House; and that 
this House will therefore now proceed to 
hear the evidence upon the matter of the 
said charge ;”? the House divided: Yeas 
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275, Noes 70. 
affirmative. 

Then another of the said Papers inti- 
tuled, “ The North Briton, No. 45,” was 
produced, and delivered in at the table. 
And several of the persons who were or- 
dered to attend this House this day, were 
severally called in ;* and, at the bar, exa- 
mined, in support of the said charge. 
And a motion was made, and the question 
being put, that the further hearing of evi- 
dence upon the matter of the said charge 
be adjourned till to-morrow morning ; the 
House divided: Yeas 64, Noes 225. So 
it passed in the negative. 

Then several other of the persons who 
were ordered to attend this House this 
day, and also another witness, were seve- 
rally called in; and, at the bar examined, 
and evidence was produced, in further 
support of the said charge. And a mo- 


So it was resolved in the 


* «¢ The names of the witnesses were, Wil- 
liam Johnstone, bookseller; he could only 
- prove some trivial intercourse with Mr. Wilkes, 
relative to the North Briton in its infantine 
state.—Richard Balfe, and George Kearsle 

the original oaped and publisher ef the North 
riton, Number 45) were not examined, infor- 
mations being filed against both in the King’s- 
bench. Upon the trial between Mr. Wilkes 
and Mr. Wood, they were excused giving any 
testimony, lest such evidence might tend to 
their own condemnation. But the Jetters, and 
other papers, seized at Kearsley’s, were read. — 
Andrew Millar, bookseller, and Thomas Cadell, 
his apprentice, could only prove Mr. Wilkes 
having offered to treat with Mr. Millar about 
publishing the first number of the North Britun, 
which he declined.—Charles Shaw (Balfe’s 
apprentice) could only prove the printing of the 
North Briton, Number 45, but be knew not 
where the proof sheet went.—Anne Balfe was 
not obliged to give evidence against her hus- 
band.—Jonathan Scott could only prove Mr. 
Wilkes’s hand-writing.—William Richardson, 
printer, could only prove the publication of the 
first 25 numbers.—All the other witnesses 
(who were the printers that had worked in Mr. 
Wilkes’s house) could speak only to the re- 
publication; and all of them, except Curry, 
were extremely unwilling even to do that. 
_ “Curry then was the grand end only evi- 
dence upon which the House was to determine 
the authorship of Mr. Wilkes. This man did 
not even know Mr. Wilkes until some months 
after the 45th number of tiie North Briton had 
been published. He could only say, that being 
a workman in Mr. Wilkes’s bouse, he was one 
of those who reprinted all the North Britons in 
volumes for Mr. Wilkes, and by that gentle- 
man’s order. He could say nothing, but what 
related to the republication, or rather the re- 
printing, of those papers. And as to the Essay 
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tion was made, and the question bei 

that the further heating of eudence: se 
the matter of the said charge, be adjourn- 
ed till to-morrow morning; the House 
divided: Yeas 57, Noes 227. So it pass- 
ed in the = an , 

Then another of the persons who were 
ordered to attend this House this day, was 
called in; and at the bar examined, in 
further support of the said charge. And 
the House having continued to sit till past. 
two of the clock, on Friday morning ; a 
motion was made, and the question being 
put, that the further hearing of evidence 
upon the matter of the said charge, be ad- 
journed till this day, at twelve of the 
clock ; it passed in the negative. 

Then another of the persons who were 
ordered to attend this House this day, 
was called in, and also one of the afore- 
mentioned witnesses was again called 


on Woman, he acknowledged, that he bad re- 
ceived money for furnishing a copy of that, 
which he had taken out of Mr. Wilkes’s house. 
After several motions for adjourning, all of 
which were carried in the negative, the House, 
at length, resolved, without a division, or any 
other evidence, that Mr. Wilkes was guilty of 
writing and publishing the North Britun ; and 
then they immediately expelled him; which 
was also carried withouta division. To people, 
without doors, these proceedings appeared un- 
accountably strange and precipitate. Mr. 
Wilkes had been served with a subpoena, and 
; he had entered his appearance to the prosecu- 
| tions against bim in the court of King’s-bench, 
| where the matter must, if the Attorney Gene- 
ral pleased, be determined within a month at 
| farthest. What need was there then of this pre- 
judging his cause, and pre-determiving bis 
guilt, while the matter was clearly sub judice 
io Westminster-ball? A month’s patience in 
the House of Commons could not hinder the 
course of justice. Why then was he put to 
the sad and affecting necessity of revealing his 
defence so near his trial? Was it merely to 
obviate a motion of expulsion; or was it to 
give the crown lawyers an opportunity of 
knowing and anticipating his defence upon the 
day of trial? or upon what principle can this 
rapid proceeding be justified? Surely it would 
have shewn a more tender regard for the liber- 
ties of the subject, and the constitutional princi- 
ples of government, to have taken the sense of 
first; and to have declined this grand 


a jur 
attack until the court below had determined 
the point. It would have beep more humane, 


and more generous. And what material dif- 
ference could arise in the trivial delay of 8 
month, at farthest, to the discussion of a ques- 
tion of such extraordinary magnitude? Here 
ended the consideration of the Royal Com- 
plaint.” History of the Minority, p. 261. 
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in; and, at the bar, severally examined ; 
and evidence was produced in further 
support of the said charge. 
esolved, That it appears to this 

House, that the said John Wilkes, esq. is 
guilty of writing and publishing the paper 
intituled, ** The North Briton, No. 45,’’ 
which this House has voted to be a false, 
scandalous, and seditious libel, containing 
expressions of the most unexampled inso- 
lence and contumely towards his Majesty, 
the grossest aspersions upon both Houses 
of Parliament, and the most audacious defi- 
ance of the authority of the whole legisla- 
ture ; and most manifestly tending to alien- 
ate the affections of the people from his 
Majesty, to withdraw them from their obe- 
dience to the laws of the realm, and to 
excite them to traitorous insurrections 
against his Majesty’s government. 

Resolved, That the said John Wilkes, 
esq. be for his said offence, expelled this 
House. 


Proceedings in the Commons concerning 
GENERAL WARRANTS and the SEIZURE 
or Paprers.*] The same day complaint 


* «When parliament had done its utmost, 
and all its proceedings against Mr. Wilkes were 
finished, and when the crown, and the honour 
of. the crown, were both satisfied and vindicated, 
then the consideration of the illegal proceedings 
of government was taken up. Tle matter was 
opened to the House upon general grounds, 
arising out of the complaint against Mr. 
Wilkes at the beginning of the session, and so 
purely for the honour and dignity of the House, 
and the rights of the subject, without the least 
regard to individuals, that it was, by the direc- 
tion of the House, formed into a complaint of a 
breach of privilege, committed by Mr. Wood 
and Mr. Webb, and the messengers, in impri- 
soning Mr. Wilkes, and seizing his papers. 
Another motion was made to lay the warrant 
before the House, by which Mr. Wilkes had 
been apprehended. This would have led to a 
positive determination, as far as the opinion of 
one branch of the legislature can be called so, 
of the legality of that warrant; for the justifi- 
cation of the gentlemen complained of must 
have depended upon the validity of it. But 
this second motion was rejected, and the matter 
of complaint wae ordered to be heard on the 
13th of February, 1764. Conferences, in the 
mean time, were held by some of the then prin- 
cipal persons in the minority, for the manage- 
ment of this business, particularly at sir George 
Savile’s, where the motions were settled, at a 
meeting consisting of sir Anthony Abdy, sir 
William Baker, Peter Burrell, esq., lord John 
Cavendish, John Dodd, eag., William Fitz- 
herbert, esq., colonel Fitzroy, right hon. James 
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Proceedings concerning General Warrants. 
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was made to the House, of a Breach of 
Privilege of the House, by Robert Wood, 
esq., a member of the House; Philip Car- 
teret Webb, esq., a member of the House; 
Robert Blackmore, James Watson, and 
John Money ; by the imprisonment of the 
person of John Wilkes, esq., then a mem- 
ber of the House, and the seizing of his 
Papers in an illegal manner: and the said 
Messrs. Webb and Wood being in their 
places, the matter of the said complaint 
was ordered to be heard at the bar of the 
House on the 26th of January, at which 
time it was again put off to the 13th of 
February. 


February 3. Sir W. Meredith moved, 
‘¢ That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, that his Majesty will be 


| graciously pleased to give directions that 


the proper officers do lay before this 
House, copies of the warrants of commit- 
ment and apprehension, whereby John 
Wilkes, esq. was apprehended, and after- 
wards committed to the Tower of London; 
and also of all informations and examina- 
tions, whereon such warrants were seve- 
rally granted.” 


Grenville, serjeant Hewitt, sir William Mere-~ 
dith, Jord Middleton, George Onslow, esy., 
colonel Onslow, Robert Pratt, esq., sir George 
Savile, Thomas Townshend, jun. esq., hon. 
Thomas Walpole, and John Whyte, esquire. 
On the 13th of February the matter of com- 
aint was adjourned tothe 14th. On that day 
It was entered into ; and the facts having been 
fully examined, it became necessary to con- 
demn the warrant, in order to establish the 
breach of privilege which had been committed 
under it. For this reason the following gene- 
ral question was proposed, ‘“ That a warrant 
for apprehending and seizing the author, 
printers, and publishers, of a seditious libel, to- 
gether with their papers, is not warranted by 
law.”? Yet the consideration of this question 
was declined, in order to discharge the com- 
plaint ayainst Mr. Wood and Mr. Webb, ae 
vious to the examination into the legality of the 
warrant; upon what ground of reason, law ar 
justice, is not easy to be conceived, there bein 
such a cunnection between the warrant, an 
the persons complained of, that the House had 
determined nothing could separate them in the 
beginning ; nothing therefore could equa) the 
inconsistency of first discharging the order of 
complaint, and then going into the considera- 
tion of the legality of the warrant. The House 
having sat till balf an hour past seven in the 
morning of the 16th, the question was putte - 
adjourn to the 17th, which, thongh so Jate ia 
the morning, and many staunch friends tu the 
minority kuown to be gone home, was carried 
[4U] 
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A motion was made, and the question 
was proposed, that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

Then the House was also moved, that 
the entry of the Complaint made to the 
House, upon the 20th of January last, of 


but by a small majority, only 208 against 184 ; 
which, considering the very great superioity the 
administration had had upon all the other divi- 
sions, was considered as a kind of victory over 
them ; and it was universally believed, that on 
the 17th they would be totally defeated. How- 
ever, on the 17th, the administration, by several 
motions, and alterations, narrowed the ground 
of the general question in order to bring it to 
the individual warrant that had issued, and to 
add thereto facts relative to the practice of se- 
cretaries of state aud courts oflaw. At last the 
resolution adopted by the House for its ques- 
tion was this, ‘‘ That a general warrant, for 
apprehending and seizing the authors, printers 
and publishers of a seditious and treasonable 
libel, together with their papers, is not war- 
ranted by law; although such warrant has 
been issued according to the usage of office, 
and has been frequently produced to; and so 
far as appears to this House, the validity there- 
of bas never heen debated in the court of King’s- 
bench, but the parties thereupon have been fre- 
quently bailed by the said court.” And the 
Jawyers were the principal persons who moved 
and enforced all these narrowing, qualifying, 
and apologizing amendments. 

‘* Much had been already said of the prac- 
tice and usage of office, in order to give acolour 
of justification for the conduct of lord Halifax ; 
the administration had called for papers and 
volumes of records, in order to justify their 
earl by that usage; and Mr. Pitt 

ing in the House, and a very warm advocate 
for the question, his administration was quoted 
as a sanctification of such usage, It is true, 
that in the office-papers which were produced, 
there did appear to bave been two such war- 
rants issued by Mr. Pitt; one for the seizure of 
certain persons on board a ship going to France ; 
the other for apprehending the count de St, 
Germain, a foreigner, and supposed to be a spy. 
These were issued in the midst of a war with 
France, not for libels, but as in cases of high 
treason ; and the cause justified the proceeding. 
‘‘He acknowledged they were against law ; 
that in one of them he consulted his friend, the 
attorney general at that time, (now lord Cam- 
den) who told him, the warrant would be illegal, 
and if be issued it he must take the conse- 
quence ;_ nevertheless, preferring the general 
sufety in time of war, and public danger 
to every personal consideration, that be run 
the risk (as he would of his head, had that been 
the forteit, upon the like motive) and did an ex- 
traordinary act, arainst a suspicious foreigner 
just come from France; that he was ready to 
answer it before his country, if they called him 
tv am account; and that in his opiniov, the 
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a breach of the privilege of this House, 
by Robert Wood, esq., a member of this 
House, Philip Carteret Webb, esq. a mem- 
ber of this House, Robert Blackmore, 
James Watson, and John Muney, by the 
imprisonment of the person of John 


apparent necessity of the thing, and the real 
exigency of the time, mast always be the test, 
and alone vindicate, and be the safeguard of 
any minister, who, at a crisis, exceeds the 
known laws of bis country.” 

‘The duke of Newcastle’s administration 
was quoted with more propriety. It was as- 
serted, that his grace had issued an infinite 
number of these warrants. Though tbe fact 
was undeniable, yet such usage could not jus- 
tify what was illegal; for usage in matters of 
law that are doubtful, is a good expositer of the 
law; but usage against law is oppression. 
Therefore, the duke of Newcastle was as liable 
to censure for his conduct as lord Halifax; and 
it must be acknowledged, that his grave had 
requested, previous to this question being 
settled at the private meetings, ‘‘ That no per- 
sonal regard to himself might influence the 
conduct of his nearest relation or friend; for 
that he should be sorry, if, from that tenderness 
of his friends to bim, the future exercise of a 
power, which was of such consequence to the 
public, should not be prevented.’”? But as no 
censure was intended against Jord Halifax, the 
duke of Newcastle might with great safety 
make this declaration. When the administra 
tion found that no justification, no precedents, 
no usage of office, would avail; that the ille- 
gality of the warrant was strongly and pos- 
tively asserted by Mr. Pitt, and many others; 
and that the crown lawyers did not venture to 
dispute it, they changed their argument, and 
went upon the impropriety of deciding io par- 
liament, a question then depending in a court 
of judicature. It was affirmed, that in the 
cause then depending in the court of Common 
Pleas, between Mr. Wilkes (who then was pot 
outlawed) and lord Halifax, this great question 
concerning the legality of the warrant must 
come in issue, as it was the great point upon 
which that cause must turn: the question being 
therefore a mere point of law, and clearly su5 
Judice, it ought to be left to the free determina- 
tion of the judges, and the sense of a jury, 
without an attempt to bias them by a previous 
resolution of parliament. Surely these gentle- 
men had forgot, what they themselves bad so 
vigorously promoted and done in the beginning 
‘of the session. While the North Briton was 
under prosecution in the court of King’s 
bench, and some months previous to any deter- 
mination being had in the court, they took up 
the consideration of the paper iu parliament, 
‘‘ and upon the mere view of it, without enqutt- 
ing into the truth of any circumstances that the 
author might rely upon, or the public opinice 
of his intent thereby, determined it to be a libel ; 
and yet this is not only what great judges ¢s- 
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Wilkes, esq., then a member of this House, 
and the seizing of his Papers, in an illegal 
manner, might be read. And the same 
was read accordingly. And then the 
question being put, that the House do now 
adjourn; the House divided: Yeas 73, 
Noes 60. So it was resolved in the af- 
firmative. 


. February 6. Sir W. Meredith moved, 
«¢ That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, that his Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to give directions that 
the proper officers do lay before this 
House, a copy of the warrant of appre- 
hension, whereby John Wilkes, esq., then 
a member of this House, was a prehended, 
and the informations on hich it was 
granted :” 

An Amendment was proposed to be 


teem a mere point of law, but what by some is 
held to be a very difficult point of law. They 
went further; for they afterwards called for 
evidence, in order to find out who was the 
author; and it appearing to them, although 
by witnesses not upon oath, and some who did 
not know Mr. Wilkes, till several months after 
the fact was committed, that Mr. Wilkes was 
the author, they expelled him: after sitting and 
deliberating upon their conduct till half an hour 
after three in the morning. Now this last is a 
fact which by the constitution of this country 
is to be tried by a jury. Nay, the Commons 
came to both these resolutions, whilst the same 
matter was in a course of trial before a jury in 
the courts below.” But this question of the 
illegality of the warrant was not in a course of 
determination in the courts below. {t was ad- 
mitted, indeed, by the lawyers in the minority, 
that in Mr. Wilkes’s action against lord Hali- 
fax, the question might come in issue; but 
there was a doubt, nay, there was an almost 
certainty, that that action never would come to 
trial; privilege on the side of the aaah of 
state, and inability on the side of Mr. Wilkes, 
had hitherto prevented it, and in all probability 
would prevent it for ever. The fallacy of this 
objection being manifest, the minority went into 
the sa bong a of the general question ; they af- 
firmed.it to be of the utmost consequence to the 
liberty of the subject ; the very essence of pri- 
vate and personal liberty depended upon it; the 
minds of the public were extremely agitated ; 
and a decision was expected, for ihe satisfac- 
tion of the present age and the security of fu- 
ture times. Still the administration sdhered to 
their principle of the impropriety of coming to 
any determination upon a point of law, while it 
was depending in the courts of justice. They 
moved tlrerefore to adjourn the debate to that 
day four months. And at half an bour after 
fiveiu the morning, of the 18th, the question 
to adjourn was put, and carried by 232 against 
218.” History ef the Minority, p. 268. 
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made to the question, by leaving out the 
words, *‘ an 
it was granted.” 
ment was agreed to by the House. 


the informations on which 
And the said Amend- 


Then the main question, thus amended, 


being put, the House divided: Yeas 122; 
Noes 217. So it passed in the negative. 


February 13. The House proceeded to 


the hearing of the matter of the Complaint 
made to the House upon the 20th of Ja- 
nuary last, of a Breach of Privilege, by 
Robert Wood, esq. a member of this 
House, Philip Carteret Webb, esq. a mem- 
ber of this House, Robert Blackmore, 
James Watson, and John Money, by the 
imprisonment of the person 
Wilkes, esq. then a member of this House, 
and the seizing of his papers, in an illegal 
manner. 
attending in their places; and John Mo- 
ney, Robert Blackmore, and James Wat- 
son attending, according to order; and 
being called in; several of the persons 
who were ordered to attend this House 
this day, were severally called in; and, at 
the bar, examined in support of the said 


of John 


And Mr. Webb and Mr. Wood 


complaint. 
Then Mr. Webb and Mr. Wood were 


heard in their places: and John Money, 


Robert Blackmore, and James Watson, 


were also heard. Then another of the 


rsons who was ordered to attend this 

ouse this day, was called in: and, at the 
bar, examined; and evidence was pro- 
duced, in answer to the said complaint. 

And a motion was made, and the ques- 
tion being put, that the further hearing of 
the matter of the said complaint be ad- 
journed till to-morrow: the House divid- 
ed: Yeas $1; Noes 379. So it passed in 
the negative. : 

Then John Money, Robert Blackmore, 
and James Watson, were again called in; 
and further evidence was produced, in an- 
swer to the said complaint. Ordered, 
That the further hearing the matter of the 
said complaint be adjourned till to-mor- 
row. 


February 14. The House resumed the 
adjourned consideration of the matter of 
the said complaint. And Mr. Wood and 
Mr. Webb attending in their places ; and 
Mr. John Money, Mr. Robert Blackmore, 
and Mr. James Watson, being called in; 
a witness was examined; and evidence 
was produced ; in further answer to the 
said complaint. 

Ordered, That Mr. Barlow, clerk of the 
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Rules in the Crown-oflice, do immediately 
attend this House. 

Then several other witnesses were exa- 
mined; and evidence was produced; in 
further answer to the said complaint. 

_ The House was informed, that Thomas 
Scrope, esq. created a great disturbance 
in the lobby, and upon the stairs, leading 
to this House. 

Ordered, ‘Lhat the said Thomas Scrope, 
esq. be taken into the custody of the Ser- 
jeant at Arms, attending this House. 

Then further evidence was. produced, 
and several other witnesses examined, in 
further answer to the said complaint; and 
the said witnesses being withrawn; Mr. 
Webb and Mr. Wood were heard in their 
places: and John Money, Robert Black- 
more, and James Watson, were also heard; 
and were directed to withdraw. 

A motion was made, and the question 
being proposed, * That a General War- 
rant for apprehending and seizing the 
authors, printers, and publishers of a sedi- 
tious libel, together with their papers, is 
not warranted by law;’? and a debate 
arising in the House thereupon; and it 
being near two of the clock on Wednesday 
morning; a motion was inade, and the 
hee being proposed, That the said 

ebate be adjourned till this day, at twelve 
of the clock ; an amendment was proposed 
to be made to the question last proposed, 
by inserting after the word “ debate,” 
these words, ‘ and the further considera- 
tion of the matter of this complaint.” 
And the question being put, that those 
words be there inserted; the House di- 
vided: Yeas 197; Noes 207. So it passed 
in the negative. 

Then another amendment was proposed 


to be made to the said question, by leaving | 


out. the words, * this day at twelve of the 
clock,” and inserting the words, “ Friday 
morning next,” instead thereof. And the 
: basgeede being put, that the words “ this 

, at twelve of the clock,”’ stand part of 
the question; it passed in the negative. 
And the question being put, that the 
words, ‘ Friday morning next,” be in- 
serted instead thereof. It was resolved in 
the affirmative. 

A motion was made, That the complaint 
against Nobert Wood, esq., a member of 
this House, for a breach of the privilege 
of this House, be discharged. And a mo- 
tion being made, and the question being 
put, that the House do now adjourn; the 
House divided: Yeas 184: Nees 208. 
So it passed in the negative. 
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Then the motion being again made, 
That the complaint against Robert Wood, 
esq., amember of this House, for a breach 
of the privilege of this House, be dis- 
charged; Mr. Wood withdrew. 

Ordered, That the complaint against 
Robert Woed, esq., a member of this 
House, for a breach of the privilege of 
this House, be discharged. 

A motion being made, That the com- 
plaint against Philip Carteret Webb, esq., 
a member of this House, for a breach. 
of the privilege of this House, be dis- 
charged ; Mr. Webb withdrew. 

Ordered, That the complaint against 
Philip Carteret Webb*, esq., a member of 
this House, fora breach of the privilege 
of this House, be discharged. 

Ordered, That the complaint against 
John Money, Robert Blackmore, and 
James Watson, for a breach of the privi- 
lege of this House, be discharged. 


February 17. The House resumed the 
adjourned debate, upon the question pro- 
posed upon Tuesday last, «¢ That a Gene- 
ral Warrant for apprehending and seizing 
the authors, printers, and publishers of a 
seditious libel, together with their papers, 
is not warranted by law.” And an 
amendment was proposed to be made to 
the question, by inserting after the word, 
‘* seditious,” the words, ‘ and treason- 
able.”? And the said amendment was, 
upon the question put thereupon, agreed 
to by the House, 

Another amendment being proposed to 
be made to the question, by adding at the 
end thereof, these words, ‘ although such 


warrant hath been according to the usage 


of office, and hath been frequently pro- 
duced to, and never condemned by, courts 
of justice 7’ an amendment was proposed 
to be made to the said proposed amend- 


. ment, by inserting after the first ‘* been,” 


the word, ‘ issued.’ And the said 
amendment was, upon the we put 
thereupon, agreed to by the House.. 
Then another Amendment was propos- 
ed to be made to the said proposed 
Amendment, by leaving out the words, 
‘* never condemned by courts of justice,” 
and inserting the words, *¢ so far as appears 
to this House, the validity thereof bath 
never been debated in the-court of King’s- 
bench; but the parties thereupon have 
been frequently bailed by the sard court.” 


* For the Proceedings against Philip Car- 
teret Webb for Perjury, see Howell’s Site 
Trials, a. D, 1764. 
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And the question being put, that the 
words, ** never condemned by courts of 
justic.,”? stand part of the proposed 
amendment; it passed in the negative. 

And the question being put, that the 
words, ‘so far as appears to this House, 
the validity thereof hath never been de- 
bated in the court of King’s-bench; but 
the parties thereupon have been frequent- 
ly bailed by the said court,’’ be inserted 
instead thereof; it was resolved in the af- 
firmative. Then the said amendment, so 
amended, was, upon the question put 
thereupon, agreed to by the Hos 

And then the main question so amended 
being proposed, ‘“ That a General War- 
rant for apprehending and seizing the 
authors, printers, and publishers, of a se- 
ditious and treasonable libel, together with 
their papers, is not warranted by law; 
although such warrant hath been issued 
according to the usage of office; and hath 
been frequently es to, and, so far 
as appears to this House, the validity 
thereof hath never been debated in the 
court of King’s-bench; but the parties 
thereupon have been frequently bailed by 
the said court;”? anda debate arising in 
the House thereupon ; 

And a motion being made, and the 
question being puts That the said debate 
be adjourned till this day four months; 
the House divided: Yeas 232; Noes 
218. So it was resolved in the affirmative. 

A motion was made, and the question 
was proposed, That Mr. Speaker do, in 
the Votes, print, with the said Resolution, 
the numbers of the affirmative and nega- 
tive. 


Mr. Pitt being able to attend, spoke 
this day in favour of the motion. He 
began with observing, that all which the 
crown had desired, all which ministers 
had wished, was accomplished in the con- 
viction and expulsion of Mr. Wilkes: it 
was now the duty of the House to do jus- 
tice to the nation, to the constitution, and 
to the law. Ministers had refused to lay 
the warrant before the House, because 
they were conscious of its illegality. And 
yet these ministers, he said, who affected 
so much regard for liberty and the consti- 
tution, are ardently desirous of retaining 
for themselves, and for their successors, a 

ower to do an illegal act. Neither the 
aw officers of the crown, nor the minister 
himself, had attempted to defend the le- 
gality of this warrant. Whenever goaded 
upon the point, they had evaded it, He 
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therefore did not hesitate to say, that 
there was not a man to be found of suffi- 
cient profligacy to defend this warrant 
upon the principle of legality. It was no 
justification, he said, that general warrants 
ad been issued. Amongst the warrants 
which were laid before the House, to shew 
the practice of office, there were two 
which had been issued by himself; but 
they were not against libels: one was, for 
the seizure of a number of persons on board 
a ship going to France; the ether for ap- 
prehending the count de St. Germain, a 
suspected foreigner; and both in a time of 
war with France. Upon issuing the latter 
warrant, he consulted his friend, the At- 
torney-General, la was afterwards lord 
Camden) who told him the warrant would 
be ib , and if he issued it he must take 
the consequences; nevertheless, preferring 
the general safety in time of war and pub- 
lic danger to every personal consideration, 
he ren the risk, as he would of his head, 
hed that been the forfeit, upon the like 
motive, and did an extraordinary act 
against a suspicious foreigner just come . 
from France, and who was concealed at 
different times in different houses. The 
real exigency of the time, and the appa- 
rent necessity of the thing, would, in his 
opinion, always justify a secretary of state 
in every extraordinary act of power: in 
the present case there was no sang} 
for a general warrant; ministers knew all 
the parties; the plea of neceseity could 
not be urged: there was no pretence for 
it; the nation was in perfect tranquillity ; 
the safety of the state was in 10 danger; 
the charge was, the writing and publishing 
a libel. What was there in this crime 20 
heinous and terrible as to require this for- 
midable instrument, which, like an inuae 
dation of water, bore down all the barriers 
and fences of happiness and security ? 
Parliament had voted away its own privi- 
lege, and laid the personal freedom of 
every representative of the nation, at the 
mercy of his Majesty’s Attorney-General, 
Did parliament see the extent of this sur- 
render which they had made? That they 
had decided upon the unalienable rights 
of the people, by subjecting their repre- 
sentatives to a restraint of their persons, 
whenever the ministers or the attorn 
general thought proper. The extraordr- 
nary and wanton exercise of an illegal 
power, in this case, admits of no justifica- 
tion, nor even palliation. It was an indul- 
gence of a personal resentment against a 
person: and the condemnation 
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of it is evaded by a pretence that is false, 
isa mockery of justice, and an imposition 
on the House. We are told that this 
warrant is pendente lite ; that it will come 
under judicial decision in the determina- 
tions of the court on the bills of exception; 
and, therefore, that parliament ought not 
to declare any judgment upon the subject. 
In answer to this, he said, that whenever 
the bills of exceptions came to be argued, 
it would be found that they turned upon 
other points: upon other points he repeat- 
ed. He was confident in his assertion. 
He concluded with saying, that if the 
House negatived the motion, they would 
be the disgrace of the present age, and 
the reproach of posterity; who, after sa- 
crificing their own | uit Fae had aban- 
doned the liberty of the subject, upon a 
pretence that was wilfully founded in error, 
and manifestly urged for the purpose of 
delusion. 
Sir Fletcher Norton, at that time At- 
torney General, speaking against the pro- 
osed Resolution, is said to have declared, 
that ** He should regard a Resolution of 
the members of the House of Commons, 
no more than the oaths of so many drunken 
porters in Covent Garden.”’* 


A List of the Minority, including the 
Tellers ; to which 1s added, a List of 
the absent Members supposed to be in 
that Interest. 


Abdy, sir Anthony. 
Adams, George. 
A’Court,maj.-general. 
A’Court, Pierce Ashe. 
Aislabie, William. 
Allen, lord viscount. 
Anson, Thomas. 
Archer, hon. Andrew. 
Armitage, sir George. 
Ashburnham, Wm. 
Aubin, sir John St. 


Baker, sir William. 
Barrington, sic John. 
Barrow, Charles, 
Barré, colonel, 
Bathurst, Benjamin. 
Beauclerk, Aubery. 
Beckford, William. 
Bentinck, William. 
Bootle, Wilbraham. 
Bolton, Crab. 
Buuverie, Edward. 


® A pamphlet published at the time, en- 
titled, ‘* A Letter from Albemarle Street, to the 
Cocoa Tree,’’ and attributed to Lord Temple, 
has the following reference to these expres- 
sions: 

‘¢ Parliamentary Resolutions are not like the 
words of a drunken porter, say so who will. 
‘One should think England could not have bred 
a man, I had almost said a , who would 
talk in so ridiculous a manner: and nobody 
has more reason to stand in awe of parliament 
than such as are capable of holding a anguage 
so disrespectful to it, so derogatory to the 
great security of the nation. It must pro- 
ceed from ignorance of the constitution; and 
to confute the nonsense would be supposing it 
is not what it really is. Lawyers, who are ge- 
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Brett, sir Piercy. 
Bridgman, Henry. 
Bridges, sir Brook. 
Buller, Joba. 

Buller, James. 
Bullock, John. 

Burt, William. 
Burrel, Peter. 
Burton, Bartholomew. 
Burton, col. Richard. 
Butler, Jobo. 

Byde, Plummer. 
Bertie, Peregrine. 
Calcraft, colonel. 
Calvert, Nicholson. 
Calvert, John. 
Campbell, Pryse. 
Campbell, Daniel. 
Cavendish, loré Geo. 
Cavendish, maj.g.ld.F 
Cavendish, lord John 
Cave, sir Thomas. 
Champion, Anthony. 
Chetwynd, bon. Win. 
Cholmondeley, Nath. 
Cholmondeley, Thos. 
Clayton, sir Kenrick. 
Clayton, William. 
Cocks, Charles. 
Codrington, sir Wm. 
Coke, Wenman. 
Colebrook, sir George. 
Conway,® lieut.-gen. 
Cooke, George. 
Cornwall, Velters. 
Coventry, Thomas, 
Curven, Henry. 
Dawmer, John. 
Deering, sir Edward. 
Delaval, George. 
Dempster, George. 
Dodd, John. 
Dowdswell, William. 
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Drake, sir Francis. 
Dummer, Lee. 
Elliot, Edward. 
Elwel, sir Jobn. 
Featherstone, sir Matt. 
Finch, Saville. 
Fisher, Brice. 
Fitzherbert, Wiljam. 
Fitzwilliam,maj.-ged. 
Fitzmaurice, William. 
Fitzroy, col. Charles. 
Foley, Thomas. 
Forrester, Brook. 
Foster, Thomas. 
Fuller, Rose. 
Fuller, Thomas. 
Gage, lord. 
Gibbons, sir Jobn. 
Gilmore, capt. sir Alex. 
Glover, Richard. 
Glyon, sir Richard. 
Godolphin, Francis. 
Grenville, rt. hon. Jas. 
Grey, lord. 
Grithin, major-gen. sir 
Jobo Griffin. 
Grosvenor, Thomas. 
Grant, James. 
Galway, lord. 
Hanbury, Capel. 
Hales, sir Thomas. 
Harbord, Harbord. 
Harley, hon. Thomas. 
Hervey, John. 
Hervey, hon. capt. W. 
Hewit, serjeant. 
Holt, Rowland. 
Honeywood, lieut.-g. 
Howard, lieut.-gen. 
Howe, lord viscount. 
Howe, hon. colonel. 
Hunt, George. 
Hussey, Richard. 


nerally fettered with the trammels of their pro- 
fession, may say, as they sumetimes have said, 
that votes of the Commons are ‘not considered 
as laws—‘ Nevertheless, (as the author of the 
best constitutional history of England says) 
‘such is their effect, that few persons are so 
hardy as to act directly contrary to these deci- 
sions of the Commons, since it is, in some 
measure, to oppose the sentiment of the people 
whom they represent. Besides, an action di- 
rectly contrary to a vote of the House, is liable 
to be questioned, when least expected, and 
draws upon the actor the indignation of the 


House.’ 


It may also be remembered, that 


there are not wanting instances of parliamest 
declaring things done against liberty, heinous 
crimes, even in an Attorney General.” See 
Almon’s Biographical Anecdotes, vol. 3, p. 193. 


* This was the only vote general Conway 
gave this session against the ministry, and for 
so doing he was dismissed from his employ- 


ments. 
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Hutchins, Thomas. 
Jennings, George. 
Irwin, colonel. 
Knight, Thomas. 
Ladbroke, sir Robert. 
Lambton, maj.-gen. 
Lascelles, Edwin. 
Lascelles, Daniel. 
Lascelles, Edward. 
Lawrence, William. 
Legh, Peter. 

Long, sir Robert. 
Lutterel, Simon. 
Mawbey, Joseph. 
Mellish, Joseph. 
Meredith, sir Wm. 
Metham, sir George. 
Meynell, Hugo. 
Middleton, lord visc. 
Middleton, Richard. 
Middlesex, lord. 
Mills, Richard. 
Montagu, lordCharles. 
Morant, Edward. 
Morgan, sir Jobn. 
Morgan, Thomas. 
Morgan, Thomas jun, 
Morgan, capt. Chas. 
Mostyn, sir Roger. 
Murray, James. 
Nesbit, Arnold. 
Newnham, lord. 
Noel, Thomas. 
Norris, Jobn. 
Ongly, Henry. 
Onslow, George. 
Onslow, col. George. 
Page, John. 

Palmer, sir Thomas. 
Pelham, Thomas. 
Pennant, Richard. 
Penton, Henry. 

Pitt, rt. hon. Wm. 
Pitt, John. 
Vlumptree, Jobn. 
Popham, Edward. 
Powell, Harcourt. 
Praed, Mackworth. 
Pratt, Robert. 
Prescot, George. 
Price, Richard. 
Price, Hugh. 

Price, Chase. 
Proctor,sirW.Beauch. 
Pye, Henry. 
Plummer, William. | 
Rebow, Martin. 
Roberts, John. 
Robinson, bon. Thos. 
Royston, lord. 
Rushout, Juhn. 
Rolle, Dennis. 
Sackville, lord Geo. 
Savile, sir George. - 
Saunders, sir Charles. 
Sandys, bon. Edwin, 
Scatrven, James, 


Scudamore, Fitzroy. 
Scudamore. Charles. 
Sergison, Thomas. 
Shafto, Robert. 
Shelley, John. 
Simpson, sir Edward. 
Southwel, Edward. 
Staunton, Thomas. 
Stevens, Richard. 
Sturt, Humphrey. 
Sullivan, Lawrenve. 
Tempest, John. 
Thomlinson, John. 
Townshend, rt. bon.C. 
Townshend, Charles. 
Townshend, hon. Tho. 
Townshend, Thomas. 
Trelawney, sir Wm. 
Treise, sirChristopher. 
Trevannion, William. 
Tudway, Clement. 
Tuftnel, Foster. 
Tuckfield, John. 
Vane, hon. Fred. 
Vansittart, Arthur. 
Villiers, lord. 
Vincent, sir Francis. 
Waller, Edmund. 
Walpole, hon. Thos. 


Walpole,hon. Horace. 


Walpole, hon. sir Ed. 
Walsingham, hon. B. 
Warren, sir George. 
Watson, Thomas. 
West, James. 
Whichcot, Thomas. 
White, John. 
Whitmore, maj.-gen. 
Whitshed, James. 
Wilkinson, Andrew. 
Willy, William. 
Wilson, William. 
Winterton, lord. 
Woodly, William. 
Yonge, sir George. 
Yroke, hon. Charles. 
Yorke, hon. John. 
ABSENT. 
Offiey, John. | 
Brudenel, George. 
Cavendish, Richard. 
Dennis, Peter. 
Barnes, Miles. 
Forrester, Cecil. 
Gulston, Jos. 
Heathcot, sir Gilbert. 
Hewit, John. 
Egerton, Samuel. . 
Legge, rt. hon. Hen. 
Luther, John. 
Long, James. 
Parker, John, 
Powlett, lord Harry. 
Prowse, Thomas. 
Ridley, Matthew. 
Rashout, sir John. 
Stanhope, sir William. 
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Tracy, Thomas. Keppel, hon. Augustus 
Vernon,hon.GeorgeV. Monson, hon. George. 
Wright, George. Craven, hon. William. 


When the Debate was over, sir John 
Philipps moved the House for leave to 
bring in a Bill to declare General Warrants 
and the Seizure of Papers illegal, by an 
act of parliament, except in certain cases, 
and under such limitations, as should be 
mentioned and described in the said act. 
He was supported by several in the admi- 
nistration. But the minority opposed it, 
because they thought a Bill proposed and 
supported by men in office, and their 
friends, who had been attempting to jus- 
tify their conduct, would be in favour of 
prerogative. Ifa Bill be at all necessary, 
said they, it should be framed by those 
who are contending for liberty, and not 
those who are endeavouring to evade the 
dispute. The motion was therefore re- 
jected. 

As three Members of parliament each 
gave some account of this great Debate, 
they are here preserved. ‘The first is by 
sir George Yonge, bart. as follows : 


LETTER from Sir George Yonge, Bart. 
Member for Honiton, in Devonshire, 
to the Portreve of that Borough, re- 
lative to his Conduct in Parliament 
on the Question relating to General 
Warrants. 


Sir; you desired to know from me the 
truth of many things which have been as- 
serted concerning the great question, which 
was agitated in parliament last February. 
The manner in which I will now state 
to you the whole of that question will, I 
hope, justify the credit you give me. You 
will see by it the reasons which moved and 
determined me upon that occasion. : 

There are three things to be considered 
with relation to the late proceedings con- 
cerning the issuing of General Warrants: ' 

ist, The manner of issuing and exe- 
cuting such warrants. | 

2d, How far they can be 
point of law. 

3d, The propriety of the proceedings 
of the House of Commons, upon the com- 
plaint made of a breach of privilege. 

With regard to the first head, which I 
shall confine to the matter of fact, it ap- 
pears, that lord Halifax, on the 25th of 
April, 1763, issued a warrant to appre- 
hend the authors, printers, and publishers, 
of a seditious paper, intitled, ‘* The North 
Briton, No. 45,”? to seize them, together 
with their papers, and bring them in safe 


justified in 
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custody to be examined before him. This 
warrant was granted not only without in- 
formation upon oath, but without any in- 
formation at all, (as appeared on the trial 
of the messengers ), for it was directed to 
three messengers by the Secretary of 
State, to go to Mr. Carrington, another 
messenger, in order to learn from him 
whom they were to suspect, in what man- 
ner they should proceed, and what per- 
sons he would advise that they should take 
yp. They were informed by Mr. Car- 
rington, that, from the information he had 
received, he was of opinion that one 
Leach, and others, were the printers and 

ublishers of this paper, and that he had 
es informed that one Mr. Wilkes, a 


erson supposed to be the author of the. 


‘orth Briton, had been seen frequently 
in Leach’s house of late, and that an old 
ptinter, whose name he did not mention 
to the messengers, had told him, that the 
said Mr. Leach was the printer of the said 
paper. Upon this extraordinary informa- 
tion, the messengers thought fit to exer- 
cise the discretionary powers, delegated to 
them by the Secretary of State, against 
Mr. Leach, entered the house, seized him 
and all his papers, and also all his servants, 
whom yet they never carried before lord 
- Halifax, as directed by the warrant, but, 
after twelve hours confinement in an ale- 
house, discharged them. Leach was kept 
in confinement several days, and then re- 
leased. 

On the 26th of April lord Halifax issued 
another warrant in the same general form, 
whereby one Balfe, a printer, and one 
Kearsley, were taken into custody. Upon 
the information of this latter person, Mr. 
Wilkes was apprehended on the 30th of 
April, by a verbal order given to the mes- 
sengers ; so that Mr. Wilkes was appre- 
hended without any warrant at all; no 
other but that of the 26th of April having 
been issued, the execution of which against 
Balfe and Kearsley was, or ought to be, 
the legal return of that warrant: and the 
information whereby Mr. Wilkes was ap- 
prehended being subsequent to that re- 
turn, there remained properly no autho- 
rity to apprehend Mr. Wilkes but the 
verbal order. However, under this au- 
ee Mr. Wilkes was seized, and Mr. 
Wood and Mr. Webb, with others, took 

ossession of his house, and carried away 
in a sack all his papers that could be 
found. | 

Upon immediate application to the 
Court of Common Pleas a writ of Habeas 
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Corpus was ordered. This the Secreta- 
ries of State were soon informed of: 
whereupon they shifted the custody of the 
prisoner, and committed him to the Tower; 
so that the effect of that Habeas Corpus 
was eluded, and he was kept close prisoner, 
debarred the use of pen and ink, and the 
sight of his friends. ‘Thus much as to the 
matter of fact. How far these proceed- 
ings can be justified by the laws of this 
country, is the next consideration. 

It is universally agreed by all judges, 
by all the writers on the law, that a general 
warrant not expressing the name of the 
party to be apprehended, is void in law: 
for it is leaving it to the arbitrary discre- 
tion of a common officer to arrest 
and search what houses he thinks fit ; and 
the seizure of papers has frequently been 
condemned as illegal. However, to jus- 
tify the warrants issued by lord Halifax, 
the practice of the secretary of state’s 
office has been mentioned and called an 
usage, and Mr. Pitt’s administration has 
been quoted to sanetify such proceedings. 
To this three answers may be given: Ist, 
That the practice is but modern, and but 
ill-called usage, taking its idea and its rise 
from the Licensing Act, and the arbitrary 
days of Charles 2; nor is the practice con- 
stant or uniform, for all the precedents 
differ. 2nd, If usage had been proved, 
it could not make that justifiable which is 
illegal ; for usage in matters of law that 
are doubtful, is a good expositor of the 
law; but usage against law is oppression. 
3rd, Mr. Pitt’s administration affords no 
such Poe ; two warrants only appear 
issued by Mr. Pitt, one for the seizure of 
certain persons on board a ship going to 
France, the other for apprehending the 
count de St. Germain, a foreigner, and 
supposed to be a spy. These were issued 
in the midst of a war with France, not for 
libels, but as in cases of high treason, and 
the cause justified the proceeding. In like 
cases secretaries of state have before thus 
time issued general warrants.- But the 
honour of being champions and defenders 
of a proceeding, which no lawyer in the 
ngdor dared to say was legal, seem re- 
served for the present invasion of our li- 
berties. And as to the close confinement 
in the Tower, it will be difficult to find a 
lawyer that will assert, that a map, upon 
a bare charge of a misdemeanor, may be 
kept close prisoner, and disabled ot the 
opportunity of obtaining bail, which, n 
case of a misdcmeanor, he was entitled to. 

I have shewn you, therefore, the ma0- 
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ner of the proce sine: and, I think, the 

illegality of it; the propriety of the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons upon 
this occasion remains to be deternitiied. 

I shall begin by observing, that the mat- 
ter was first opened to the House upon 
general grounds, arising out of the com- 

laint which had been introduced against 

r. Wilkes, in the beginning, and so 

urely for the honour and dignity of the 
House, and the rights of the subject, with- 
out the Jeast regard to individuals, that it 
was by the direction of the House, formed 
into a complaint against Mr. Wood and 
Mr. Webb, and the messengers. In this 
manner it was received and examined into 
by the House. And here the justification 
of the gentlemen, against whom the com- 
plaint was formed, by order of the House, 
as a means to come at the legality of the 
warrant issued by lord Halifax, certainly 
depended upon a proof of the validity of 
it; and Messieurs Webb and Wood, &c. 
could only be guilty, if the warrant was 
illegal. For this reason, it was necessary 
to probes the following general question: 
«¢ That a general warrant for apprehend- 
ing and seizing the author, printers, and 
publishers, of a seditious libel, together 
with their papers, is not warranted by 
law.”” Yet when this question was pro- 
posed, (the matter of fact having gone 
through) the consideration of it was de- 
clined, in order to discharge the complaint 
against Webb, Wood, &c. previous to the 
éxamination into the legality of the war- 
rant; upon what ground of reason, law, 
or justice, is not easy to be conceived, 
there being such a connection between 
the general warrant, and the persons com- 
plained of, that the House had determin- 
ed, that nothing could separate them in 
the beginning; nothing, therefore, could 
equal the inconsistency, first to discharge 
the order of complaint, and then, the next 
day, to go into the consideration of the 
legality of the warrant. However, having 
done this, the question was then altered, 
by adding these words, ‘“* Although such 
warrants hath been issued according to 
the practice of office, and hath frequently 
been produced to the court of King’s- 
bench, and as far as appears to this House, 
the validity thereof hath never been de- 
bated, but the parties have thereupon been 
bailed by the court.” The question thus 
altered, was then considered. The ille- 
gality of the warrant was asserted, and not 
disputed ; yet it was resolved to put off 
coming to any resolution upon this ques- 
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tion for four months, because it was im- 
proper to give any opinion upon this mat- 
ter, being a point of law that was then de- 
pending in the courts of justice, where the: 
question was sub judice. 

To this a full answer may be given; 
Ist, It has been the custom, and a matter 
of attention in parliament, to declare upon 
these points. To prove this, many prece- 
dents of various kinds might be produced. 
I shall content myself with these: when 
the crown was endeavouring to introduce 
a general excise, and the troubles in Eng- 
land, occasioned thereby, were quickly 
followed by the Scotch invasion, two Eng- 
lish peers, the earl of Warwick, and lord 
Brooke, being suspected of holding cor- 
respondence with the Scotch rebels, were, 
in time of privilege, apprehended by war- 
rants from the secretaries of state, their 
houses entered and searched, their papers 
seized, and their pockets rifled. his 
produced a complaint in November, 1640, 
against the secretaries of state who issued, 
and the clerk of the council who executed 
the warrants. On this occasion, though 
the case was not a case of privilege, yet 
the warrant being general, and to seize all 
papers, was declared illegal, and the ille- 
gality of the proceeding being against two 
members of parliament, was declared @ 
breach of privilege. Satisfaction was then 
made to the two injured lords, and thé 
clerk of the council first brought on his 
knees at the bar of the House of Lords, 
and afterwards committed to prison. 
Again in 1680, sir William Scroggs, lord 
chief justice of the King’s-bench, issued 
general warrants, to seize such seditious 
books, libels, and pamphlets, as the mes- 
sengers of the press should be informed 
of. Upon this the House of Commons 
resolved, that the warrants were arbitrary 
and illegal, and impeached the judge. Yet 
this case, though so highly resented by 
the'House, is plainly not so flagrant and 
offensive as the warrants issued by lord 
Halifax. In 1692, a complaint was madé 
by lord Marlborough, and others, of a 
breach of privilege, having been commite 
ted to the Tower, without information on 
oath, and of a discharge of bail being re- 
fused, in time of privilege. On this occas 
sion a Bill was proposed to indemnify se- 
cretaries of state for such commitments in 
treasonable cases, and to limit their powers 
by law; but the House of Commons re- 
fused to give any sanction, any definition 
to such powers, even by limiting them; 
but resolved, that the powers being illegal, 
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the secretaries of state, exercising them 
at their peril, should-be justified only by 
the case. 

Next, as to the trials depending in the 
courts below, the question of the warrants 
‘ has not yet come in issue before the court. 
In one trial only brought by Leach against 
the messengers, they defended themselves 
under the warrant: the judge was of opi- 
nion, that the warrant was illegal; and 
the jury found, that though the warrant 
had been legal, the messengers had not 

roved their justification; so that the fact 
Reing found against them, as well as the 
jaw, no exception could lie as to the war- 
rant. Mr. Wilkes’s action against lord 
Halifax may bring the matter in question; 
but privilege on the side of the Secretary 
of State, and inability on the side of Mr. 
Wilkes, have hitherto prevented the trial 
of this, and may for ever prevent bringing 
the matter before the court, so as to re- 
ceive a judicial determination. It can 
therefore scarcely be alledged, that the 
' matter is depending and sub judice. But 
surely, if it were, the recollection of the 
enquiry into Mr. Wilkes’s case, in the be- 
ginning of the session, of the parliamenta- 
ry resolution, sentence, and punishment 
of him, when the matter was indisputably 
depending, and sub judice, (an informa- 
tion being at the time filed against him in 
the court of King’s-bench, without a pus- 
_ sibility in Mr. Wilkes to prevent the mat- 
ter from coming to trial) must be sufficient 
to determine the propriety of our coming 
to a resolution upon this occasion, al- 
though suits were depending in the courts 
_ of law. 

It appears then, that a Secretary of 
State arming his messengers with extra- 
, Ordinary jurisdiction and powers, on the 
occasion of a libel, directs them, having 
po information himself, to get informa- 
tion, (from Mr. Carrington if they could) 
and to exercise these powers in such man- 
ner, and against such persons as their in- 
former should think fit to advise. By 
means of this power, which regal autho- 
rity itself could scarcely delegate, (which 
I might have felt, and might have reached 
you, however distant or innocent) several 
of his Majesty’s innocent subjects were 
oppressed ; till at length the whole weight 
of this power, grown impatient, and dis- 
daining the trouble of a second Warrant, 
fell, by a verbal order, on Mr. Wilkes, a 
member of parliament. To which may be 
added, that unprecedented and presump- 
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the Habeas Corpus Act was evaded, and 
that great bulwark of our liberties ren- 
dered of no effect. _In such a case, and 
in the course of such an enquiry, origi- 
nally introduced by the crown, the House, 
finding that such and such proceedings had 
happened, I could not consent; I am sure 
you would have thought me wanting to 
my country and to my duty, if T had ap- 
roved of passing these things over in si- 
ence, without endeavouring to prevent 
them for the future, and without coming 
to a seasonable parliamentary resolution 
upon the question, leaving nothing to pos- 
terity, in the votes of the House, but 
what furnishes, from the nature of it, the 
only precedent, perhaps, upon record con- 
cerning this matter, in favour, as it cer. 
tainly is at present, of the validity of such 
warrants. i have given you now, I hope, 
a satisfactory account of this great matter. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
GrorcEe Yoncs. 
London, April 24, 1764. 


The next Account of the Debate on 
General Warrants was written by tlie 
late Right Hon. Charles Town 
shend : * 


The same public, which has seen the 
220 calumniated members of the late mi- 
nority charged with so many things, which 
they never did, and with designs, which 
they never formed, should now be fully 
and fairly informed of their actual con- 
duct, and their real views, in moving the 
question of the legality of the warrants. 

Let those then learn, if there be any 
yet sensible to the feelings, and open to 
the call of national liberty, that it appear- 
ing, in the course of the proceedings 
against Mr. Wilkes, that a subject had 
been taken into custody by a General 
Warrant of apprehension, issued by lord 
Halifax, his papers seized, and his person 
kept in closest custody, upon the charge 
of a seditious libel, the public instant 
took the alarm, and the illegality of su 
Warrants, and such custody, in such an 
offence, became universally the topic of 
discourse, and ground of apprehension 
and complaint. When therefore the pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Wilkes were finished, 
when tha’ Honpae of the crown and the 
dignity of parliament, traduced and in- 
jured by the licentious paper complain 
of, were both vindicated and satisfied, and 
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not till after the expulsion ; two gentlemen 
of distinguished worth, talents and conse- 
quence in their country, stepped forth; 
expressed their opinion of the illegality of 
the proceedings of lord Halifax, and took 
that method, which to them seemed the 
best, of bringing the great question, which 
had so much interested the minds of all 
ranks of men, and upon which, they al- 
leged, they thought the essence of private 
and personal liberty depended, to an ami- 
cable debate and candid discussion, for 
the satisfaction of this age, and, as they 
trusted, for the security of future times. 
The House adopted the idea; the ad- 
ministration acquiesced ; a day was named; 
the ministry called for various papers, 
and volumes of records; and when the 
hour of debate came on, sir William Mere- 


dith moved the following question: ‘ That 


a General Warrant for apprehending and 
seizing the authors, printers and publishers 
of a seditious libel, together with their pa- 
pers, is not warranted by law.’ 

In the debate, neither the minister him- 
self, nor the Attorney General defended 
the legality of the warrant. The mar- 
quis of Granby, and many others who 
voted for adjourning the debate, expressly 
declared their detestation of the practice, 
and their sense of the necessity of pre- 
venting a measure so dangerous to liberty ; 
and the whole defence of that day con- 
sisted in arguing upon the impropriety of 
deciding in parliament, a question then 
depending in a court ofjudicature. They, 
who maintained the propriety and neces- 
sity of the motion, endeavoured to shew 
the fallacy of this reasoning, and dwelt 
upon the importance of the question, the 
violence of the proceeding, the power of 
parliament exercised in similar cases, and 
the reproach of leaving the liberty of the 
subject, in a case of such notoriety, sus- 
- pended by a court of law, upon the pre- 
' tence of bills of exceptions, which, when 
examined, would be found to turn upon 
other points, and where the decision, in 
this matter of universal interest, might be 

ng kept in suspence, at the will even of the 
eh party accused. Upon a motion being 

e for adjourning the debate for four 
months, the numbers were found to be 234. 
or the question and 220 against it; by 
which this great constitutional question, 
perhaps the most important that ever ani- 
mated the spirit of a free people, has been 
put, as it is now phrased, into a due course 
of trial at law; in consequence of which 


candid reference every method has been 
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taken to delay the suit and to avoid devi- © 
sion. Thus this great question took ite 
rise, thus the minority moved it, the mi- 
nistry avoided it, and the House referred 
it. | 

The following Account was ascribed to 

Sir William Meredith, Bart.* 


It may not be improper to bring our at- 
tention to the ground on which the reso- 
lution, that was the subject of debate last 
session, and is still the great object of dis- 
cussion, was first moved. , 

Mr. Wilkes, then a member of parlia- 
ment, complained of a breach of privilege, 
in the violent and unlawful manner in 
which his house had been broke open, 
his person and papers seized; but being 
expelled, before his complaint was heard, 
it could not be prosecuted in his own nanre 
and person ; but a violation of the privi- 
lege of parliament, being an offence against 
parliament itself, not confined to the per- 
son on whom it is committed, though it’ 
ceased to be the cause of Mr. Wilkes, it 
continued to be the cause of the House of 
Commons; as such, the complaint was 
moved; as such the House received it. 

In contending for the privilege of par- 
liament, the writer desires, that he may 
be understood to mean, not that insolent ' 
abuse of privilege which has made its 
name odious, and its existence intolerable, 
by which. members. of ilbeatnies have 
usurped a power of making themselves 
judges of their own causes, and avengers 
of their own quarrels ; by which the course 
of law and justice have been obstructed, 
just debts withheld from many an unhappy 
creditor, and property detained from its 
true inheritor. 

He begs leave to mark out a distinction 
between the privilege and prerogative of 
parliament ; donning the one to be the 
exercise of a tyrannous and oppressive ju- 
risdiction over the rest of the subjects: 
the other to consist in that of protection, ' 
which secures the representatives of the’ 
pecese from the power of the crown. On 

eeping this privilege sacred and inviolate, | 
the freedom of parliament, and of conse- 
quence the being of our constitution, de- ° 
pends. 

By a late Resolution of both Houses it 
was declared, ‘ that there is no privilege in 
case of a seditious libel.’ This resolution 
subjects a member ‘of parliament to the 
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same process of law that every other sub- 
ject is liable to, in the case of a libel ; but 
ifa member of parliament for writing a 
libel has been treated in a manner that the 
law does not warrant, there still must be a 
breach of privilege. Wherever the law 
has been violated in the person of a mem- 
ber of parliament, privilege has been vio- 
lated also. King Charles 1, accused five 
members of parliament of high treason; 
and because there is no privilege in the 
case of treason, he thought he had a right 
to seize upon their persons; seal up their 
papers, and use them as traitors. But 
without a legal and well-grounded charge 
of treason, the House would not submit 
to the seizure of the persons and papers 
of their members ; they voted, therefore, 
before the king came in person to demand 
them, ‘the sealing up of the latter, and 
the attempt to seize the former, an high 
breach of privilege.’ 

I shall not compare Mr. Wilkes himself 
to any of those great patriots; yet so far 
their cases are alike, that the charge of 
treason was as merely fictious in one in- 
stance as in the other. 

It was thought necessary, therefore, to 
form the resolution in the shape that it 
appeared on two accounts: in the first 
P ace, it was proper to declare the illega- 
ity of the manner of proceeding against 

Ir. Wilkes, there being no privilege as to 
the matter of a libel: and their second 
care was, ‘ that in asserting the privilege 
of parliament, they might provide for the 
liberty of the subject in general.’ 

In pursuance of these principles the Re- 
solution was thus moved by sir William 
Meredith, and seconded by sir George 
Savile. ‘That a general warrant for ap- 
prehending and seizing the authors, print- 
ers and publishers, of a seditious libel, 
together with their papers, is not warrant- 
ed by law.? This was moved as leading 
to another consequence to it: ‘ that such 
warrant, if executed, is a violation of the 
rights of the subject; and in case of a 
member of this House, is a breach of the 
privilege of this House.’ 

The fate of the former question pre- 
vented the latter from being formally 
moved; but so much was the House ap- 
_ prised and possessed of the two resolutions 
as connected and interwoven together, 
that, although separated in fact, it was 
as absurd to separate them in idea and in 
argument, as to take part of a sentence, 
and argue as upon the whole, when the 
whole together bears asense quite differ- 
ent from a part. 
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‘Having stated the Resolution as it was 
first moved, it now becomes me to des- 
cribe it with the Amendments (which I 
rather call additions), which being, I must 
think unfortunately, adopted by men of 
great authority, were by common agree- 
ment of parties made tll a of the resolu- 
tion: ‘ That a General Warrant for ap- 
prehending and seizing the authors, print- 
ers, and publishers, of a seditious [and 
treasonable} libel, together with their 
papers, is not warranted by law.’ [ Al- 
though such warrant has been issued ac- 
cording to the usage of office, and hath 
been frequently produced to, and so far as 
appears to this House, the validity thereof 
hath never been debated in the court of 
King’s-bench; but the parties thereupon 
have frequently been bailed by the said 
court.] - 

‘At first one is at a Joss to guess for 
what end this long paragraph was added 
to the question; but the defender of 
the minority informs us, ‘ that the cir- 
cumstance of admitting to bail, persons 
apprehended under such warrants is of 
such importance to the question of the 
legality of the warrants, that, in the opi- 
nion of an old and experienced lawyer, 
who will ever be esteemed an honour to 
the profession, it implies no less than 
an imputation of perjury to have sup- 
posed such practice to have prevailed in 
the court of King’s-bench, unless the le- 
gality of the warrants had at the same 
time been acknowledged by the court.’ 

I do not know who the ancient lawyer 
is whom the writer speaks of, but, with 
deference to his character and age, he 
seems to have forgotten (if he ever knew) 
the practice of the courts, in which ques- 
tions of this sort usually are agitated : for 
when a prisoner is brought before them in 
order to be bailed, the court will remand 
or bail, according to their ideas of the 
offence named in the warrant of com- 
mitment, without officiously scrutinizing 
either the form of the warrant, or the au- 
thority by which it is issued. When Mr. 
Wilkes was brought by Habeas Corpus 
before the court of Common Pleas, he was 
not discharged on account of the illega- 
lity of the warrant: the warrant was not 
then before the court: but when he tried 
his action for the false imprisonment, then 
the legality of the warrant was debated ; 
then was its illegality declared. If then 
the purpose of this part of the amendment 
was to establish an opinion of the legality 


of the warrant, it bas failed to answer 
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even that bad purpose. For surely it can | late the secretary of state’s office. Who 
answer no good purpose to justify such a | first opposed and raised the general: dis- 
warrant in any case but treason. gust against this Bill? Not one of the mi- 
The other addition of the word [treason- | nority, but a noble person, whose high 
able] was made, it is given out, in order | rank and distinction do the ministry great 
to give the public a true idea of the case | honour, and on whose abilities they great- 
upon which the question was agitated: | ly rely. Some of the minority might 
fer the warrant of lord Halifax was not | perhaps say, “‘ It was foreign to the ori- 
for a seditious, but for a seditious and ginal intent of their resolution, which was 
treasonable libel. But how does the im- to vindicate the privilege of the House, 
putation of treason give a true idea of a ' and that was not to be done by a Bill: 
case in which, in fact, there was no trea- | that they wished to put an end to an abu- 
son? A libel is one crime, treason is ano- | sive exercise of power, in a case wherein 
ther. When once a writing becomes trea- , no such power was wanted; but not to 
son, it ceases to be a libel—it is treason. interfere with any other power of the see 
Mr. Wilkes was tried for being the author oy of state’s office: they knew the 
and publisher of a libel: he was convicted absurdity of limiting its necessary power 
of a libel, not of treason. Had he com- ; by any rules of law: they saw the danger 
mitted treason, one cannot suppose there | of giving the sanction of law to powers 
would have been a failure of justice that are never to be endured, but in cases 
in prosecuting him to the extent of his , of exigency; in which they are and ever 
crime. The North Briton, however, was | will be remain But so far was the mi- 
described in the warrant to be.a seditious : nority from putting even a negative upon 
and treasonable libel. But is an epithet this Bill, that most of them went away 
inserted ip a warrant to alter the nature of _ with a notion it was to come in. The 
acrime? God forbid! at that rate an un- | were surprised when they heard sir J. Phi 
happy victim might be judged—not after , lipps had withdrawn his motion. 
the nature of his crime, but according to 
the number and weight of accusations 
with which an Attorney General may be | fe Rot.’?] Feb. 24. Complaint having 
pleased to load him. been made in the Lords of the publication 
I had almost forgot the Bill—proposed | of a libel, intitled ‘ Droit le Roi,’ a mes- 
by sir J. Philipps to damn the minority all ' sage from the Lords was this day delivered 
at once in the opinions of mankind, and to the Commons, desiring a conference, 
to make us fall in love with the adminis- and a committee was appointed to man 
tration. ‘ When’ (say the friends of the the same; who having attended the Lords, | 
minister ) ‘ did a chancellor of the exche- ‘ returned, and lord Strange acquainted the 
quer and an administration intend an act , House, that the Lords having taken into 
go essential to the existence of liberty ?? | consideration a book, intitled, * Droit le 
But let me ask these champions for li- Roi; ora Digest of the Rights and Prero- 
berty, the chancellor of the exchequer, : aa of the Imperial Crown of Great 
and the administration, if they had intend- , Britain,’ had come to the following Resoe 
ed to pass the Bill, why did they reject , lutions. 
the Resolution which was the best founda- {| ‘* Resolved, by the Lords spiritual and 
tion for the Bill? If they were in earnest ' temporal, in parliament assembled, that 
about it, how came it not to succeed ?— | the book, intitled, ‘ Droit le Roi; or a 
A minority reject a Bill that the majority | Digest of the Rights and Prerogatives of the 
really intend ! ’Tis an errant bull. Imperial Crown of Great Britain,’ is a 
But do they really talk such a language | false, malicious, and traitorous libel, in- 
of themselves, that they are unable to go | consistent with the principles of the Re- 
through with a proposition that they think | volution, to which we owe the present 
right, unless the minority will help them ; happy establishment, and an audacious 
out !——That the minority gave no counte- | insult upon his Majesty, whose paternal 
nance to the sham offer of this foolish Bill, | care has been so early and so effectually 
¥s true: that the rejecting of it lies wholly | shewn to the religion, laws, and liberties 
at their door is false. of his people ; tending to subvert the fun- 
Sir J. Philipps, in a very thin House, | damental laws and liberties of these king- 
the minister present, but not attended | doms, and to introduce an illegal and ar- 
like a minister who has a point to carry) | bitrary power.” 
moved for leave to bring ina Bill to regu- | ‘* Resolved, by the Lords spiritual and 
4 
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temporal, in parliament assembled, that | same hour; and that the sheriffs of Lon- 

one of the said printed books be burnt, by | don and Middlesex do attend at the said 
the hands of the common hangman, in the | times and places respectively, and cause 
_ New Palace Yard, Westminster, on Sa- | the same to be burnt there accordingly.”” 

turday the 25th of this instant, February,! This Report being read, and several 
at one of the clock in the afternoon; and of the said book being also read, and 
that another of the said printed books be | the first of the said Resolutions being read 
burnt, by the hands.of the common hang- | a second time, the House resolved, xem. 
man, before the Royal Exchange in Lon- | con. to agree with the Lords in the said 
don, on Monday the 27th instant, at the ' Resolutions. 


Supplies for the Service of the Year 1764.] The following are the Supplies granted 
during this session for the Service of the Year 1764. 


’ DeEcemser 5, 1763. af: 8s. d. 
That there be granted to his Majesty, for the marriage portion of ber royal 
highness the princess Augusta, his Majesty’s sister ----s-sseseeceees . 80,000 O 6 


That 16,000 men be employed fur the sea service, for 1764, including 
- #,287 marines. 
That a sum not exceeding 4/. per man per month be allowed for maintain- 
taining them for 13 months, including ordnance for sea service --+--++- 832,000 0 06 


912,000 0 O 

DECEMBER 6. —_—— 
That a number of land forces, including 2,739 invalids, amounting to 17,532 

effective men, commission and non-commission officers included, be em- 

ployed for 1764. 
For defraying the charge of the said number of men, for guards, garrisons, 

aod other his Majesty’s land forces in Great Britain, Guernsey and Jer- 

Sey, fOr 1764-6 cccecccccccees Cc cccrcccnccccce TErTErrrerr ers ee 617,704 17 105 
For maintaining bis Majesty’s forces and garrisons in the plantations, in- 

cluding thuse in garrison at Minorca and Gibraltar, and for provisions for 

the garrisons of Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Gibrakar, and Quehee, for 


AIG Se oie as 55S Sw we eB eee Sees ene ne 84 oe earns saa Wises -> - $72,774 6 4}. 
For the pay of the general, and general staff officers, in Great Britain, for 

1764 -ccce ereces COT HHO ESE H EEE S EHH HEH EEE ELEEE ET OCE SOLES oe 11,322 7 3 
Upon account, for the reduced officers of his Majesty’s land forces an 

marines for 1764 eoeoageve @CCCCC Ceo ee EEarEesrenEese® @ecaevresrocseverves 30,188 i8 90 


Upon accovat, for the reduced officers of his Majesty’s land forces, reduced 
and disbanded in the year 1763, and such as are to be reduced and dis- 
banded in the year 1764 -«+-- Cer cerccaceccveeerecenceescescece ee 

For defraying the charge for allowances to the several officers and private 

eutlemen of the two troops of horse guards, and regiment of borse, re- 
uced, and to the superannuated gentlemen of the four troops of horse 
guards for 1764 eeeverescceeover peeoeeeneeanevservtece eeeeeocecceon ove 2,605 15 0 

To enable his Majesty to defray the charge of the subsidies due to the duke 
of Brunswick, pursuant to treaties, for 1764 -.-ccerseccccscsscsecccce 48,901 3 7, 

For the ordinary of the navy, including balf-pay to sea and marine officers, 


125,455 13. 0 


fOr 1764+eeeccerenes te eeeeeccceeeeecens soiarsiee So S0ceweeacees $98,568 11 9 
For carrying on the building of four houses for the officers of the hospital 
lately erected at Plymouth. --eccscresccccsccccccccccescccecesece 3,000 0 0 


Upon account, to be applied by the commissioners or governors of Greenwich 

hospital, for the support and relief of seamen worn out and become de- 

crepit in the service of their country, who shall not be provided for within 

the hospital CHOHCSHECEHEHOEHSEHEHSLEHEHEHHECHEHESCEH ETE SSCS HEHEHC SESE OHT EOE 10,000 0 0 
For the charge of the office of ordnance, for land service for 1764 173,080 8 6 
For defraying the expence of services performed by the said office, and not 

provided for by parliament, in WUZGGecrevcccccecvecssccccccsccszcce 52,359 8 1 


* 1,840,961 9 6% 
| JANUARY 19, 1764. 
Towards the buildings, rebuildings, and repairs of his Majesty’s ships for 
1764 CCC CCR Heo ee BO ECR eOe EHH EOOO eeeeeveen @eeenee @eeeedseneeeetneeeoe 200,000 0 0 
2, JANUARY 27. © SS 
That provision be made for enabling his Majesty to satisfy all such bills, 
payable in course, of the navy aa victualling offices, and for transports, 


Cd 
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made out on or before the Sist Dec. 1762, as were not converted into annui- 
ties, after the rate of 4/. per cent. per ann. in pursuance of an act made in 
the last session of parliament, amounting to----+-s.ceessccsesececce 
Towards enabling the trustees of the British Museum, to carry on the exe- 
cution of the trust reposed in them by parliament. - se rececoserecerece 


| Fesrvuary 2. 

Towards enabling the commissioners for putting in execution an act made 
in-the 2nd year of his Majesty’s reign, intitled, ‘ An Act for paving, &c. 
the streets of Westminster,’ &c. more effectually .to perform. the trusts re- 
posed in them eeoereeeeoccecceneeseecce weeeeccee eeeccsec eoceeeozece 

FEBRUARY 6. 

For paying off and discharging the exchequer bills made out, by virtue of an 
act passed last session, intitled, ‘ An Act for raising a certain sum of 
money by loans or exchequer bills, for 1763, and for further appro- 

. priating,’ dc. and charged upon the first aids or supplies to be granted in 
this session COCKS HOHL AEE HELE EECE EO ESESSEC® erececcececnece Covertecceor 

. Marcu 1. 

To replace to the sinking fund the like sum issued thereout, for the half 
year’s payment due the 29th Sept. 1763, on the annuities after the rate of 
4. per cent. per ann. granted in respect of certain navy, victualling, and 
transport bills, and ordnance debentures, delivered in and cancelled, pur- 
Suant to an act made in the Jast session.-+0--secscesccccccecccces oe 


To replace to the sinking fund the like sum paid out of the same, to make 
good the deficiency on the 10th of Oct. 1763, of the several additional 
uties upon wines imported into this kingdom, and certain duties upon 

all cyder and perry, which were made a fund, by an act of the last ses- 
sion, for paying annuities, in respect of $,500,000/. borrowed towards the 


supply Of 1763 -..cce cece cccrcccccccccccccccscvcccece si'e:dieiele eis . 
To make good to bis Majesty the like sum, which bas been issued, by hi 
Majesty’s orders, in pursuance of the addresses of this House------+++- 


179,229 6 @ 
2,000 0 9O 


181,229 6 6 


¢ 


10,000 0 0 


REET rete 


1,800,000 0 0 


69,671 14 ¢ 


41,228 1 6G 


$6,699 15 45 
7,350 0 O 


For defraying the extraordinary expences of his Majesty’s land forces, and - 


other services, incurred between the 20th of Feb. 1768, and the 25th of 
Dec. following, and not provided for by parliament-----.-------++- ee 
Out of the monies or savings remaining of the grant in last session, for pa 
of the troops of the duke of Brunswick, and for subsidies, and of the grauts 
in several former ‘sessions, for defraying the charge of five battalions, 
serving in the late army in Germany, with a corps of artillery) towards 
defraying the extraordinary expences of his Majesty’s land forces, and 
other services, incurred from the 20th of Feb. 1763, to the 25th of Dec. 
following, and not provided for by parliament..-..-+---- eeeeee coves 
(Out of certain savings of public monies, and out of monies arisen by the 
sale of his Majesty’s stores in Germany and Portugal, which have been 
Sa to the paymaster general of his Majesty’s land forces) towards de- 
raying the soir! expences of bis Majesty’s land forces, and other 
services, incurred from the 20th of February, 1753, to the 25th of Dec. 


following, and not provided for by parliament.-.---++--eeseoeeeee oe 
Upon account, towards defraying the charge of out-pensioners of Chelse 
. hospital, (OP 176406 :346s4e00nesawecws esveceoece eoevececroeseoe eevee 


To make good a deficiency in the sum voted last session, upon account, to- 


wards defraying the charge of out-pensioners of Chelsea hospital for 1763 


for the paying of pensions to the widows of such reduced officers of his Ma- 


828,876 12 23 


102,469 19 $, 


61,088 4 0 
103,794 2 0 
18,381 17 11 


jesty’s Jand forces and mariues, as died upon the establishment of half-— 


pay in Great Britain, and who were married to them before the 25th Dec. 


1716, for 1764 eevee CORDES CeE REECE o EOL EL.e eee eaeterrecvrereresreseoen 
Upon account, for maintaining and supporting the civil establishment of 
Nova Scotia, for 1764-.--ccsceee Sere sigs vida Va ate ewes sa eieesiete ies 


Upon account, for defraying the charges of the civil establishment of. . 


Georgia, and other incidental expences attending the same, from the 24th 
June, 1763, to the 24th June, U7Odrccceracvvecvervegrersvescecce 


1,696 0 @ 
5,708 14 11 


4,031 8 ‘3 
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Upon account, for defraying the charges of the civil establishment of East 
Florida, aud other incidental expences attending the same, from the 24th 
June 1763, to the 24th June, 1764 o-cccccoccccccccsccsccsccseses 

Upon account, for defraying the charges of the civil establishment of West 
Florida, and other incidental expences attending the same, from 24th 


Juve 1763, to 24th Jume 1764 «+ -cscccccccrsccees see wessace Sawin 
Upon account, for defraying the expence attending general surveys of his 
Majesty’s dominions in North America, for 1764--------eeceeseoes oe 


To be applied towards encouraging and enabling Joho Blake, esq., furth 
to carry into execution the plan concerted by him, for the better supplying 
the cities of London and Westminster with fish at moderate rates..-+-- 


. | Marca 13. ; 
Towards paying off and discharging the debt of the navy Terre erer eres | 
To make good the deficiency of the grants for the service of 176S----+--- 


Marcn 19. 
For paying a Bounty, for 1764, of @s. 6d. per day to 15 chaplains, and @s. 
r day to 15 more chaplains, who have served longest on board his Ma- 
Jesty’s shins of war, provided it appears, by the books of the said ships, 
that they have been actually borne and mustered thereon, for the space of 
four years, during the late war with France aud Spain; and provided 
likewise, that such chaplains do not enjoy the benefit of some ecclesias- 
tical living, or preferment, from the crowa, or otherwise, of the present 
annual v ue of 5vi. CoeoeerteseeeeECeeseereeseseaseesEesseseoeeEsenee® 
Marcu 22. 

To enable the commissioners appointed by virtue of an act made in the 
second year of the present reign, intitled, ‘An Act for vesting certain 
lands,’ &c, to make compensation to the several owners and proprietors of 
such lands, &c. in the counties uf Kent, Sussex, and Southampton, as 
have been purchased for the purposes mentioned in the said act, and for 
damages done to the lands adjacent..--..-.... ee ee er ere 

Upon account for defraying the charge of the pay and clothing of the 
militia, for one year, beginning 25th March, 1764----scsccccceccens 


Aprin 2. 

To make good the interest of the several principal sams to be paid in pur- 
suance of the said ‘ Act for vesting certain lands,’ &c. to the 24th of June 
1764 eeeseaeeeaeevesCvoeeaevse2eseeoeesepeeeevnevaee@ 2 8Beoegeee ee geaeegeeeceoeevesene 

? Aprit 5. 

Upon account, towards enabling the governors and guardians of the Found - 
ling hospital, to maintain and educate such children, as were received into 
the said hospital, on, or before the 25th March, 1760, from 3ist Dec. 
1768 exclusive, to Sist Dec. 1764, inclusive...--sseseees ov verescces 

Td be employed in maintaining and supporting the British forts and settle- 
ments on the coast of Africa. --cercecccccscves Cece rnc osecesccecece 

To enable his Majesty to make good to Samuel Touchet of London, mer- 
chant, all the expence he has incurred in fitting out several vessels em- 
ployed in the late successful expedition for the reduction of the French 
forts and settlements in the river Senegal, and to satisfy to him all claims 
and demands whatsoever, on the comnussieners of his Majesty’s navy, or 
on any officer, or officers, employed in the said expedition, for such of the 
said vessels as were lost, or taken into his Majesty’s service... ++sseseee 


‘Apriv 7. 

Upon account, towards discharging such unsatisfied claims aod demands fer 
expences incurred during the late war in Germany, as appear tu be due 
by the reports of the commissioners appointed by bis Majesty, for exa- 
mining and stating such claims and demands..-... «++ ee er 

That the sum of 170 906/. 2s. 3d. arising from certain savings made upon 
the non-effective accounts of several reyiments. and reserved in the office 
of the paymaster general, be granted to his Majesty, upon account, to- 
wards discharging euch-unsatistied claims and demands for expences, in- 


§,700 O O 
5,700 0 O 
1,818 9 O 
2,500 O 0O 


ee 


1,291,654 6 14 


650,000 O O 
129,489 O 3 


779,489 O J 


1,231 17 6 


545 15 0 
80,000 0 0 
qe eee 


80,545 15 0 


ad 


108 18 9} 


a 


$8,347 10 9 


20,000 0 0 


7,000 0 0 


ques ee 


65,347 10 0 


$29,093 17 4 
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of the said commissioners: ++ -o+- es ecereceee 
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170,906 2 8 


Da account, towards assisting his Majesty to grant a reasonable succour in 


money to the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, pursuant to treaty.----.-... 


eo 


Total of the Supplies granted this Session....-.--.. 


_ Ways anp Means FOR THE YEAR 
1764.] The following are the Resolu- 
tions of the Committee of Ways and Means 
during this Session : ; 

Dec. 8, 1763. 1. That the duties on 
malt, &c. be continued to the 24th June, 
1765, 750,000/. 

2. That a land tax of 4s. in the pound. 
be raised, in the usual manner, for one year 
from the 25th March 1764, 2,037,854J. 
19s. 1}. 

Feb. 6, 1764. That all persons inte- 
rested in, or entitled unto, such of the 
bills payable in course of the navy or vic- 
tualling offices, or for transports, made 
out on or before the 31st of Dec. 1762, as 
have not been converted into annuities, 
after the rate of 4/. per cent. per ann. in 
‘pursuance of an act of the last session of 
parliament, who shall, on or before the Ist 
of March next, carry the same (after hav- 
ing had the interest, due thereupon to the 
25th March, 1763, inclusive, computed 
and marked upon the said bills, at the 
navy or victualling office. respectively) to 
the treasurer of his Majesty’s navy, to be 
marked and certified, by him or his pay- 
master, to the governor and company of 
the bank of England, shall be entitled 
unto, and have an annuity, transferable at 
the bank of England, for the principal and 
Interest due on the said bills, after the 
rate of 4/. per cent. per ann. commencing 
from the said 25th March 1763, in licu of 
all other interest; until redeemed by par- 
liament, the said annuities to be charged 
upon the sinking fund, and the sums which 
shall be issued out of the sinking fund, 
for payment of the said annuities, to be, 
from time to time, replaced out of the next 
aids to be granted in parliament. 

Feb. 9. That the proposal of the Bank, 
for advancing the sum of one million on 
exchequer bills; and for paying the sum 
of 110,000/. into the exchequer, upon such 
terms and conditions as are therein men- 
tioned, be accepted, 1,110,000/. 

Feb. 21. 1. That the act 9 Geo. 2, 
Cap. 37, is near expiring, and fit to be con- 


tinued. 2. That the act of 4 Geo. 2, Cap. 


29, is near expiring, and fit to be conti- 
[VOL XV.] 


50,000 0 O° 


050,000 0 O 


7,712,562 18 73 
Queenie _e 


nued. §. That so much of an act of 8 . 
Geo. 1, cap. 12, as relates to the importa- 
tion of wood and timber, and of the goods 
commonly called lumber, therein particu- 
larly enumerated, from any of his Ma- 
jesty’s plantations or colonies in America, 
free from aH customs and impositions what- 
soever, is near expiring and fit to be con- 
tinued. 

March 10. 1. That a duty of 2/. 19s. 
9d. per cwt. avoirdupois, be laid upon all 
foreign coffee, imported from any place 
(except from Great Britain) into the Bri- 
tish colonies and plantations in America. 

2. Thata duty of 6d. per pound weight, 
be laid upon all foreign inilico, imported 
into the said colonies and plantations. 

8. That a duty of 7/4 per ton, be laid 
upon all wine of the growth of the Ma- 
deirag, or of any other island or place, law- 
fully imported from the respective place 
of the growth of such wine, into the said 
colonies and plantations, 

4. That a uty of 10s. per ton, be laid 
upon all Portugal, Spanish, or any other 
wine (except French wine) imported trom 
Great Britain, into the said colonies and 
plantations. 

5. Thata duty of 2s. per pound weight, 
be laid upon all wrought silks, Bengals, 
and stuffs mixed with silk or herba, of the 
manufacture of Persia, China, or East-In- 
dia, imported from Great Britain, into the’ 
said colonies and plantations. 

6. That a duty of 2s. Gd. per piece, be - 
laid upon all callicoes, painted, dyed, 
printed or stained, in Persia, China or 
East-India, imported from Great Britain 
into the said colonies and plantations. 

7. That a duty of 3s. per piece, be laid 
upon all foreign linen cloth, called cam- 
bric, and upon all French lawns imported 
from Great Britain, into the said colonies 
and plantations. 

8. That a duty of 7s. per cwt. be laid 
upon all coffee, stripped in any ®ritish co- 
lony or plantation in America, being the 
place of the growth thereof, in order to 
be exported or conveyed to any other 
place, except to Great Britain. 

9. That a duty of one half-penny per. 

[4] 
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pound weight be laid upon all pimento 
shipped in any British colony of planta- 
tion in America, being the place of the 
growth thereof, in order to be exported 
or conveyed to any other place except to 
Great Britain. 

10. That an act, made in the 6th Geo. 
2, cap. 18, be continued until the 30th 
Sept. 1764. 

11. That the said act be, with amend- 
ments, made perpetual, from the 29th 
Sept. 1764. 

12. That, from and after the said 29th 
Sept. 1764, in lieu of the duty granted by 
the said act upon molasses and syrups, a 
duty of 3d. per gallon be laid upon all 
molasses and syrups of the growth, pro- 
duct, or manufacture, of any foreign 
American colony or plantation imported 
mto the British colonies and plantations 
in America. 

13. That the produce of all the said 
duties, and also of the duties which shall 
from and after the said 29th Sept. 1764 
be raised, by virtue of the said act, made 
in the 6th of his late majesty, be paid 
into the receipt of his Majesty’s exche- 
quer, and there reserved, to be from time 
to time disposed of by parliament, towards 
defraying the necessary expences of de- 
fending, protecting, and securing, the Bri- 
tish colonies and plantations in America. 

14. Zhat towards further defraying the 
said expences, 1t may be proper to charge 
certain Stamp duties tn the said colonies and 
plantations.* 


* «This was an independent, substantive 
Resolution, followed by nothing; and yet was 
a resolution not only of extreme magnitude, 
but of the mest general and highest legal na- 
ture, involving in it a decision of the first and 
most fundamental principles of liberty, pro- 
perty, and government; and was also well 
worthy, as to the temporary policy of it, the 
most serious of all consideration. This was 
resolved too, if { am informed right, at the 
close of the night, and at the rising of the 
Hlouse: so that every body must have taken it 
as acliear thing, that they could at any time 
come to a resolution upon any general point of 
law, whenever they should see it expedient so 
to do.’’ Letter on Libels and Warrants, p. 
151, Edit. 1771. 


“The ministry deemed it necessary this 
year to contemplate America as a source of 
futnre revenue. A series of Resolutions was 
brought into the House for regulating the trade 
and imposing duties on certain articles of Ame- 
rican commerce: they formed the basis of an 
Act, which afterwards passed the legislature, 
aod directed that the new duties should be paid 
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15. That there be not any drawback 
allowed of any part of the rate or duty 
commonly called the old subsidy upon any 
foreign goods (except wines) of the 
growth, production, or manufacture of 
Europe or the East Indies, exported from 
this kingdom, to the British colonies and 

lantations in America. 

16. Thaf there be not any drawback al- 
lowed of any part of any rate or duty 
upon any white callicoes, or foreign linens, 
exported from this kingdom, to the Bri- 
tish colonies and plantations in America. 

17. That the duties imposed in the Bri- 
tish colonies and plantations in America, 
by an act made in the 25th year of the 
reign of king Charles the 2nd, intitled, An 
Act for the encouragement of the Green- 
land and Eastland trades, and for the 
better securing the plantation trade, be 
declared to be sterling money. 

18. That the importation of rum and 
spirits, of the produce or manufacture of 
any foreign American colony or planta- 
tion, into the British colonies and planta- 
tions in America, be prohibited. 

19. That the annuities, granted anno 
1761, for a certain term of 99 years, from 
the 5th Jan. 1761, transferable at the 
bank of England, be, from the 5th Jan. 
1764, with the consent of the several pro- 
prietors, added to, and made a joint stock 
with, the annuities which were granted 
anno 1762, for a certain term of 98 years, 
from the 5th of Jan. 1762, transferable at 
the bank of England; and that the charges 


in specie into the English exchequer. These 
Resolutions were accompanied with one for in- 
troducing a Stamp Duty into America ; but the 
minister withdrew it for the present, in order to 
allow time for the colonists to petition against 
it, when brought forward in another session. 

‘© While the yell of Indian carnaye was yet 
in their ears, and the smoke of their ruined 
habitations before their eyes, the rage and de- 
spair of the Americans were furtber inflamed 
by the arrival of the British Resolutions for 
imposing taxes. A more unfavourable moment 
could not have been selected. The unaccom- 
modating regulations op trade, gave no hope of 
compromise or evasion of the new duties. The 
Americans perceiving in these Resolutions the 
first appearance of a veneral and extensive plan 
of taxation, the limits of which being concealed 
from their sight, were magnified to their appre- 
hension, determined not to wait tor the gradual 
exposure of the plan to combat it by parts, but to 
strike at once at the basis, by denying the nyht 
of the mother country to impose taxes on the 
colonies, which not being represented in parl.a- 
liament, did neither really nor virally conseat 
to the imposition.” Adolphus. 
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and expences thereof be charged ‘upon, 
and paid out of, the sinking fund, in the 
same and like manner as those of the said 
annuities granted anno 1762, are paid and 
payable; and that such persons as shall 


not, on or before the Ist June, 1764, | 


signify their dissent in books to be opened 
at the bank of England for that purpose, 
shall be deemed and taken ‘to assent 
thereto. 

- 20. That the 3 per cent. annuities, 


‘“¢ To promote his favourite object, of increas- 
ing the productiveness of revenue, Mr. Gren- 
ville extended the collecting powers of naval 
officers to America and the West Indies. There 
was a clandestine trade carried on between the 
English and Spanish colonies, to the great ad- 
vantage of both, especially the forminer, and 
even of Great Britain herself; because through 
this channel British manufactures were intro- 
duced io the Spanish settlements, and the re- 
turns were made principally in gold and silver. 
Though this traffic was not contrary to the 
spirit of any act of parliament, yet the officers 
of the navy appointed to prevent smuggling, 
not having received definite instructions from 
home, puta stop tothe intercourse however 
beneficial : they seized indiscriminately all the 
ships employed in this commerce, whether be. 
longing to fellow subjects, or to foreigners. 
The North Americans, who had found this 
trade extremely lucrative, murmured loudly 
at the fatal check which it thus received; and 
Mr. Grenville’s laudable desire of increasing the 
revenue, being pursued too exclusively, pro- 
duced measures which, though not very im- 
die in their financial operations, were fol- 

owed by political consequences of the highest 
moment. He formed a plan to oblive the in- 
habitants of the American colonies to bear a 
share in the expence necessary for their protec- 
tion, by paying taxes to be imposed by the 
British parliament. A distinction had obtained 
in these provinces, between duties on the im- 
portation and exportation of merchandise, and 
taxes.: Customs hat been imposed upon cer. 
tain enumerated goods, if carried to some other 
place instead of Great Britain; and when spe- 
Cific articles, the produce of one colony, were to 
be exported to another, they paid a duty. To 
these imports, considering them merely as re- 
oo of trade, and not as taxes, the colonies 
submitted. Mr. Grenville therefore pro- 
posed a deviation from the established practice, 
and the assertion of a claim which involved in 
it very important questions, respecting not only 
general liberty, but also the constitutional free- 
dom of a British subject. Intended by him 
merely asa scheme of finance upon old and es- 
tablished grounds, his project proposed a poli- 
tical change founded upon new principles, of 
which experience had afforded no means of as- 
certaining the operation and effects. It was a 
much more important and more complicated 
Proposition than its author apprehended ; and 
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granted anno 1761, in respect of the sum 
of 12 millions borrowed towards the supply » 
of the year 1761, together with the charges 
and expences attending the same, be, with 
the like consent of the several proprietors 
thereof, charged upon and made payable 
out of, the sinking fund. 

21. That all the monies that have arisen, | 
since the 5th Jan. 1764, or that shall and 
may hereafter arise, of the produce of the» 
additional duty upon strong beer and ale, 


a plan for making an incounsiderable addition to 
British revenue, eventually laid the foundation 
of one of the preatest and most momentous re- 
volutions which history has to record. 

* Asa part of this innovating system, Mr. 
Grenville moved in parliament a bill for grant- 
ing certain duties on goods in the British colo- 
Dies, to gl gap the government there, and en- 
courage the trade to the sugar plantations ; 
and, on the 6th of April, this proposition was 
passed into alaw. He also proposed another . 
to the following purport: ‘ That, towards fur- 
ther defraying the expence of protecting and 
securing the colonies, it may be proper to 
charge certain Stamp Duties in the colonies.” 
He postponed, however, during this session, the 
introduction of a bill founded on the last resolu- 
tion, that the Americans might have time to 
offer a compensation for the revenue which . 
such a tax might produce. The colonial as- 
seinblies during the war had been in the prac- 
tice of issuing bills, which were made a Jegal 
tender for money: these had begun to be at- 
tended with yreat inconvenience, and to suffer 
very considerable depreciation. To remedy the 
evils, a law was proposed by Mr. Grenville, and 
passed by parliament, for preventing such bills 
as might be hereafter issued in any of his Ma- 
jesty’s colonies or plantations in America, from 
being made legal tenders in payment of money. 
The restrictions on the clandestine trade had 
given great umbrage in North America; the 
law obstructing their paper currency adied to 
the dissatisfaction ; but the duties actually im- 
posed upon merchandise, and the resolutions 
concerning the stamp duty, excited a loud cla- 
mour. The New Englanders were the first to 
investigate these measures. Conceiving the 
new laws to be part of a general plan for as- 
suming a power not heretofure exercised by 
Britain over her American colonies, they ime 
mediately controverted the fundamental princi- 
ple, and totally denied the right of a British 
parliament to levy in any form duties or taxes 
upon the colonies. The exercise (they said) of 
such an authority was a violation of their rights 
as freemen; as colonists, possessing by their 
charters the power of taxing themselves for 
their own support and defence; and as British 
subjects, who ought not to be taxed but by 
themselves or their representatives. These 
topics were the subjects of petitious sent over to 
the King, to the Lords, and to the Commons.” 
Bisset. ; 


a 
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which was made a fund for payment of the , of any of his Majesty’s colonies in Ame- 
3 per cent. annuities, granted in respect of | rica, without paying apy custom, subsidy, 


the sum of 12 millions borrowed by virtue 
of an act 1 Geo. 3, towards the supply of 
the year 1761, and also of the annuities 
for a certain term of 99 years, granted in 
respect of the same sum, be carried to, and 
made part of, the sinking fund. 

22. That, towards raising the supply 
granted to his Majesty, there be issued 


sucly monies, as shall or may arise of the 
surplusses, excesses, or overplus monies, 
and other revenues, composing the fund 


commonly called the Sinking Fund, 
2,000,000. 3 
March 13. 1. That an additional duty 


of 1/. 2s. per cwt. be laid upon all white or 
clayed sugars, of the produce or manufac- 
ture of any foreign American colony or 
plantation imported into any British colony. 
or plantation in America. 

2. That the produce of the said addi- 
tional duty be paid into the receipt of his 
Majesty’s exchequer, and there reserved 
to be, from time to time, disposed of by 
parliament, towards defraying the neces- 
sary expences of defending, protecting, 
and securing, the British colonies and 
plantations in America. " 

8. That upon all wines ere French 
wines) exported as merchandize, from 
this kingdom, to the British colonies and 
po in. America, a drawback be al- 
owed of all the duties paid on the impor- 
tation of such wines, except 3/. 10s. per 
ton, part of the additional duty of 4. per 
ton, granted by an act made in the last 
session of parliament; and also except 


or duty, for the same (other than and ex- 
cept the rate or duty commonly called the. 
old subsidy ) for the term, of 7 years, from, 
the 25th Dec. 1763. 

March 15. 3. That the persons inte- 
rested in, or entitled unto, all or any of 
the bills payable in course of the navy og 


| victualling offices, or for transports, mada 
and applied the sum of 2 millions, out of | Dec 


out on or before the Slst Dec. 1762, 
which in pursuance of a resolution of this 
House of the 6th Feb. last, have been de- 
livered to the treasurer of his Majesty's 
navy, in order to be converted into annui- 
ties, as mentioned in the said resolution, 
and who, instead of such annuities, shall 
chuse to receive the principal and interest 
due on such bills to the time of the pay- 
ment thereof, and shall, in books to be 
opened for that purpose, at the office of 
the said treasurer, express their consents 
thereunto, on or before the 3lst of this 
present instant March, shall be entitled to 
receive such principal and interest in dis- 
charge of the said bills, out of the money 
granted to his Majesty in this session of 
parliament, towards paying off and dis- 
charging the debt of the navy, upon their 
delivering up the notes or oe issued 
for the same, in like manner as if they had 
not delivered the said bills to the treasurer 
of his Majesty’s navy, according to the 
resolution of this House of the 6th Fe- 
bruary last ; and that such of the said bills 
for and in respect whereof such consent 
shall not be so expressed on. or before the 


| $list of this present instant March, ba 


converted into annuities as mentioned in 


such part of the duties paid upon wines, | the said resolution, and consolidated with 


imported by strangers or aliens, or in fo- 
reign ships, as exceeds what would have 


been payable upon such wines, if the same | navy, victualling and transport 


had been imported by British subjects and 
in British ships. 

4. That no allowance be made for 
leakage, upon the importation of any 
wines into this kingdom, uuless such wines 
be imported directly from the place of 
their growth, or from the usual place of 
their first shipping, except only Madeira 
Wines, imported from any of the British 
colonies or plantations in America, or 
from the East Indies. 

5. That any person, or persons, be 

ermitted to import, in ships belonging to 
bis Majesty’s subjects, whale fins, taken 
from whales caught, by any of his Ma- 


st. 


awrence, or in any seas on the coasts 


jesty’s subjects, in the gulph or river of 


the annuities granted by an act of the last 
session of parliament, to satisfy certain 
ills, and 
ordnance debentures. 

2. That the duties now payable upoo 
beaver skins imported into Great Britain, 
trom his Majesty’s dominions in America, 
do cease, determine, and be no longer 

aid. 
‘ 3, That, in lieu of the said former du- 
ties there be yranted to his Majesty a duty 
of one penny, to be paid upon the impor- 
tation of every beaver skin into Great Bri- 
tain, from his Majesty’s, dominions 1D 
America. 

4, That there be granted to his Majesty 
a duty of 7d. upon each beaver skin, ot 
piece of such skin, exported from Great 
Britain. | : 

5. That there be granted to his Majesty 
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a duty of 1s. 6d. per pound, for all beaver 
wool exported from Great Britain. 

6. That the said duties be made appli- 
cable to the same purposes, to which the 
former duties upon beaver skins were ap- 

lied. 
‘i 7. That no drawback be allowed updn 
beaver skins exported from Great Britain. 

March 22. 1. That there be raised by 
loans or exchequer bills, to be charged 
upon the first aids to be Brenly in the 
next session, and such exchequer bills, if 
not discharged, with interest thereupon, 
on or before the 5th of April, 1765, to be 
exchanged and received in payment, in 
such manner as exchequer bills have 
usually been exchanged, and received in 
payment, the sum of 800,000/. 

2. That the sum of 3,497/. 9s. 9d. re- 
maining in the receipt of the exchequer, 
being the surplus of the several duties 
upon beer and ale, granted by an act of 
the Ist of his Majesty’s reign, after satis- 
fying all charges and incumbrances there- 
upon, to the 5th Jan. 1764, be issued and 
applied, towards making good the supply 
granted in this session. 

3. That such part of the sum of 
150,000/. granted in the last session for 
defraying the charge of the pay and 
clothing of the militia for one year, begin- 
ning the 25th March, !763, as shall re- 
main in the receipt of the exchequer, after 
the said charge is satisfied, be issued and 
applied, towards raising the supply grant- 
ed in this session. 

4. That the act of the 5th of Geo. 4, 
chap. 28, is near expiring, and fit to be 
continued. ; 

5. That the act of the 6th of Geo. 2, 
chap. 33, is near expiring, and fit to be 
continued. 

6. That the act of the 22d of Geo. 2, 
ch. 45, is near expiring, and fit to be con- 
tinued. 


- The King’s Speech at the Close of the 
Session.] April 19. His Majesty put an 
end to the Session with the following 
Speech to both Houses: 


‘© My Lords and Gentlemen, 


‘* IT cannot put an end to this session of 
parliament without returning you my 
thanks for the prudent and salutary mea- 
sures which you have taken to extend the 
commerce, and to secure the happiness of 
my kingdoms, 
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‘‘ The assurances which I have received 
of the pacific disposition of the several 
powers with whom we were lately at war, 
and of their resolution to adhere inviola- 
bly to the terms of the late treaty, promise 
the continuance of peace abroad ; and the 
firm and temperate exertion of your autho- 
rity, joined to the constitutional and pub- 
lic spirited conduct which you have mani- 
fested on every occasion during the pre- 
sent session, will, I trust, establish at home 
due obedience to the laws, reverence to 
the legislature, and domestic union. 

‘¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“IT thank you for the Supplies which 
you have se cheerfully and unanimously 
granted. The ample provision you have 
made for the several services recommend- 
ed to you, and especially for maintaining 
my fleet in a respectable state, will, I am 
confident, preserve to this nation its pro- 
per weight and influence, and give strength 
and security to all my dominions. 

‘The wise regulations which have 
been established to augment the public 
revenues, to unite the interests of the most 
distant possessions of my crown, and to 
encourage and secure their commerce 
with Great Britain, call for my hearty ap- 
probation. 

‘‘ Your regard to public credit in dig- 
charging a part of the heavy debt con- 
tracted and unprovided for during the late 
war, without imposing on this kingdom 
the burden of any new taxes, is particu- 
larly pleasing to me, from the tender con- 
cern which I feel for my people. | 

‘© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“It is the proper employment of this 
season of tranquillity, to consider of the 
most effectual means for perfecting those 
works of peace, and plans of public utility 
which have been so wisely and happily 
begun. 

‘¢ I recommend these important objects 
to your consideration, during the recess: 
you may depend 6n my constant endea- 
vours for the success of these good pur- 
poses: as I shall ever esteem it my truest 
glory to employ that power with which 
the constitution hath entrusted me, in 

romoting your real interests and lasting 
appiness.”? 


The Parliament was then prorogued to 
the 21st of June; and was afterwards fur- 
ther prorogued to the 10th of January 
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